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TITLES  OF  HONOUR  are  words  or  phrases  which  cer- 
tain persons  are  entitled  to  claim  as  their  right,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  dignities  being  inherent  in  them. 
They  vary  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  variety  of 
the  dignities,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  rank  of  the  pos- 
sessor. Thus  Emperor,  King,  Czar,  Prince,  are  titles  of 
honour,  and  the  possessors  of  the  high  dignities  represented 
by  these  words  are,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized 
world,  entitled  to  be  so  denominated,  and  to  be  addressed 
by  such  terms  as  Your  Majesty  and  Your  Royal  Highness. 
These  are  the  terras  used  in  England,  and  the  phrases  in 
use  in  other  countries  of  Europe  do  not  much  differ  from 
them.  In  fact  one  European  nation  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  another,  or  all  to  have  taken  their  titles  of 
honour  for  this  exalted  rank  from  a  common  original ;  so 
that  little  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  European  nations 
can  be  traced  in  the  terms  by  which  they  show  their 
respect  for  the  persons  of  highest  dignity.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent when  we  come  to  compare  them  with  the  Oriental 
nations.  In  those  seats  of  antient  civilization  the  most 
extravagant  terms  of  compliment  are  in  use,  and  a  little 
sovereign  of  a  wandering  tribe  rejoices  in  titles  of  honour 
numerous  and  inflated  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  scries 
of  Roman  emperors,  the  word  Cjpsar,  originally  the  name 
of  a  family,  became  a  title  of  honour ;  Augustus  was  ano- 
ther ;  and  Pater  Pa  trim  a  third. 

The  five  orders  of  nobility  in  England  are  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  honour,  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl, 
Viscount,  and  Baron  :  and  the  persons  in  whom  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage  inheres  are  enlitled  to  be  de- 
signated by  these  words  ;  and  if  in  any  legal  proceedings 
they  should  be  otherwise  designated,  there  would  be  a 
misnomer  by  which  the  proceedings  would  be  vitiated,  just 
as  when  a  private  person  is  wrongly  described  in  an  indict- 
ment ;  that  is,  the  law  or  the  custom  of  the  realm 
guarantee*  to  them  the  possession  of  these  terms  of  honour, 
as  it  does  of  the  dignities  to  which  they  correspond.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  be  addressed  by  such  phrases  as  My 
Lord.  My  Lord  Marquis,  My  Lord  Duke,  and  they  have 
usually  prefixed  to  their  titles,  properly  so  called,  certain 
phrases,  as  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Most  Noble,  Right 
Honourable,  varying  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  dig- 
nity possessed  by  them.  The  other  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  peers  have  also  their  titles  of  honour.  Thus  the 
lady  of  a  peer  has  rank  and  titles  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  husband.  All  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peers  are 
Honourable,  but  the  daughters  of  earls  and  peers  of  a 
higher  dignity  are  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  beirng 
called  Lady,  and  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises 
arc  by  custom  addressed  as  My  Lord. 

The  orders  of  nobility  in  other  European  countries  differ 
little  from  our  own.  They  have  their  Dukes,  Marquises, 
Counts,  Viscounts,  and  Barons.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
nice  distinctions  in  the  dignities  of  foreign  nations,  or  in 
the  titles  of  honour  which  correspond  to  them. 

Another  dignity  which  brings  with  it  the  right  to  a  title 
P.  C,  No.  1532. 
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of  honour  is  that  of  knighthood.  This  dignity  is  of  very 
antient  origin,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it, 
may  be  traced  far  into  the  depths  of  the  middle  ages,  if  it 
be  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  continuation  of  the  Equites  of 
Rome.  Persons  on  whom  this  honour  is  conferred  take 
rank  above  the  gentlemen  and  esquires,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  prefix  Sir  to  their  former  name  and  surname.  Their 
wives  also  are  entitled  to  prefix  the  word  Dame,  and  to  be 
addressed  by  the  compellation  Your  Ladyship  or  My  Lady. 
The  Knights  of  particular  Orders,  as  of  the  Gaiter,  the 
Thistle.  St.  Patrick,  the  Bath,  are  a  kind  of  select  number 
of  the  body  of  the  knighthood,  and  the  name  of  the  Order 
to  which  they  belong"  is  ordinarily  used  by  and  of  them, 
and  thus  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  title  of  honour.  The 
Bannerets  of  former  ages  were  a  class  of  knights  superior 
to  the  ordinary  knight-bachelor,  forming  in  fai  t  an  Order 
intermediate  between  the  knight,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
the  baion.  The  Baronet,  which  i9  quite  a  new  dignity, 
not  having  been  known  before  the  reign  of  James  1  .  has, 
besides  its  name,  which  is  placed  after  the  name  and  sur- 
name of  the  person  spoken  of,  the  privilege  of  prefixing 
Sir ;  and  their  wives  are  entitled  to  the  prefix  of  Dame,  and 
to  be  addressed  as  My  Lady  and  Your  Ladyship. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  of 
Bishop  and  Archbishop,  which  bring  with  them  the  right 
to  certain  titles  of  honour  besides  the  phrases  by  which  the 
dignity  itself  is  designated.  And  custom  seems  to  have 
sanctioned  the  claim  of  the  persons  who  possess  inferior 
dignities  in  the  church  to  certain  honourable  titles  or 
coinpellations,  and  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  all  persons  who 
are  admitted  into  the  clerical  order  the  title  of  Reverend.* 

There  are  also  academical  distinctions  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  titles  of  honour,  although  they  are  not  usually 
considered  to  fall  under  the  denomination.  Municipal 
offices  have  also  titles  accompanying  them ;  and  in  the 
law  there  are  very  eminent  offices  the  names  of  which  be- 
come titles  of  honour  to  the  possessore  of  them,  and  which 
bring  with  them  the  right  to  certain  terms  of  distinction. 

All  titles  of  honour  appear  to  have  been  originally 
names  of  office.  The  earl  in  England  had  in  former  ages 
substantial  duties  to  perform  in  his  county,  as  the 
sheriff  (the  Vice-Comes  or  Vice-Earl)  has  now;  but  the 
name  has  remained  now  that  the  peculiar  duties  are  gone, 
and  so  it  is  with  respect  to  other  dignities.  The  emperor 
or  king,  the  highest  dignity  known  in  Europe,  still  per- 
forms the  duties  which  originally  belonged  to  the  office,  or 
at  least  the  most  important  of  them,  as  well  as  enjoys  the 
rank,  dignity,  and  honours ;  and  on  the  Continent  there 
are  dukes  and  earls  who  have  still  an  important  political 
character. 

Some  of  these  dignities  and  the  title*  correspondent 
to  them  are  hereditary.  So  were  the  eminent  offices 
which  they  designate  in  the  remote  ages,  when  there  were 
duties  to  be  performed.    Hence  hereditary  titles. 

The  distinction  which  the  possession  of  titles  of 
honour  gives  in  society  has  always  made  them  objects  of 
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ambition ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  as  for  as 
there  has  been  any  feeling  in  operation  besides  that  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  the  great  exertions  which  are  made  in  the 
service  of  the  country  are  not  stimulated  less  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  pecuniary  reward,  than  by  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing one  of  these  titles  of  honour  which  shall  descend  to  a 
man's  posterity.  They  cost  nothing;  and  hence  it  is  1li.it 
titles  of  honour  have  been  called  '  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations.' 

Whoever  wishes  to  study  this  subject  in  all  its  details 
will  do  well  to  resort  to  two  great  works  :  one,  the  late 
'  Reports  of  the  Lords'  Committee*  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Peerage;'  the  other,  the  large  treatise  On  'Titles  of 
Honour,'  by  the  learned  Selden.  The  latter  was  first 
printed  in4to.,  1G14  ;  again, with  large  additions,  folio,  1C.T1. 

TITMICE,  Pandte,  a  natural  family  of  Perching 
Bird*.  [Insessores.1 

Linnxus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natura;  placed 
the  genus  Parus  between  Pipra  ana  Miranda,  in  hi*  order 
Pasxerrs. 

Latham  arranges  it  also  at  the  end  of  the  same  order. 

Pennant  too  gives  it  a  place  in  the  Passerine  section, 
between  the  Warblers  and  the  Swallows. 

M.  de  Lacepede  places  it  immediately  before  the  Larks ; 
M.  Dumeril  in  the  eighth  family  of  the  Pastere*  [Subu- 
lirostrrs,  or  liaphioramphes ),  in  company  with  the  Mana- 
kins.  Latks.  and  Bee-fins;  M.  Meyer,  in  the  third  suborder 
(Subulate)  of  his  fifth  order  ( Oacines),  between  Alauda  and 
Rcgulus;  Illiger,  at  the  head  of  the  Passerini,  among  the 
Ambulalores,  Immediately  before  Alauda  ;  Cuvier,  among 
the  Conirostres,  directly  after  the  Larks;  Vieillot,  in  the 
family  of  /Egithales  in  the  tribe  Anisvdattyli ;  Temmiuck, 
in  the  order  Uranivores,  between  the  Larks  and  Buntings ; 
and  Laticille  in  the  family  Conirostres,  also  between  the 
Larks  and  the  Buntings.  Selby  arrange*  it  between  the 
same  two  forms. 

Mr.  Vigors  places  the  genus  Pant*  among  the  Piprid<r, 
in  his  order  Dentirostrks.  In  his  paper  On  the  Natural 
Affinities  that  connect  the  Order*  and  families  of  Bmlx,* 
he  remarks  that  the  true  Wren*  of  the  Si/lriadte,  a  family 
which  in  his  arrangement  immediately  precedes  the 
Piprio.k,  display  in  their  general  appearance  and  habit*  so 
close  a  similatity  to  Parus,  Linn.,  the  Titmouse  of  our 
naturalists,  that  we  may  at  onco  acknowledge  the  affinity 
between  the  latter  family  and  that  of  Pipridtr,  upon  w  hich 
he  enters  by  means  of  the  Pari.  'And  who  is  there,'  he 
asks,  'that  has  not  been  attracted  by  the  interesting  man- 
ners of  both  these  familiar  visitors  of  our  domestic  haunts, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  not  been  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance?" The  Pendulinc  Titmouse,  Paru*  pendulums. 
Linn.,  with  its  bill  longer  and  more  slfcnder  than  that  of 
the  Pari  in  general,  seems  to  him  to  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  families.  That  species  he  observes,  is 
immediately  met  by  the  genus  Tt/rumiuhit  of  M.  Vieillot, 
which  in  the  name  of  Roitelrt  Memtige  (Titmouse-Wren  , 
conferred  by  Button  on  the  American  speci*s  of  which  it 
is  composed,  happily  ilhisttatea  the  affinity  which  he  has 
pointed  out.  It  is  pleasing,  he  remarks,  to  tiace  in 
groups  which  bear  a  general  nffinity  to  each  other  in  thoir 
more  essential  characters,  an  affinity  also  in  less  consequen- 
tial particulars,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  case  in  the  conterminous  groups  of  Wren*  and  Tit- 
mice with  respect  to  ttieir  mode  of  nidi fu-at ion ;  for  the 
greater  portion  of  both  make  their  nests  in  holes  of  trees, 
but  those  groups  which  most  nearly  approach  each  other, 
viz..  Regulax,  Tt/rnnnulus,  and  Parutpendulinm,  suspend 
theirs  from  the  branches,  leaving  the  orifice  at  the  oentre, 
and  interlacing  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  with 
r  corresponding  ingenuity  and  elegance.  Mr.  Vigors  goes 
on  to  remind  his  readers  that  the  affinity  between  these 
hirds  has  been  acknowledged  by  scientific  as  well  as  bv  com- 
mon observers;  and  yet  the  former  have  generally  ranked 
the  Airr  in  a  different  tribe,  and  some  indeed  have  even 
arranged  them  in  a  different  order  f.om  the  Sijlviada;  m 
consequence  of  their  more  conical  hill  and  the  absence  of 
the  mandibular  notch.  A  rigid  deference  to  those  parti- 
culars which  form  the  thaiaeteristies  of  the  conterminous 
subdivisions  would,  he  admits  certainly  exclude  the  Pari 
from  the  tribe  of  Dentirostres  ;  but  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
habits,  give  them,  he  thinks,  a  more  natural  connection 
with  the  families  among  which  he  has  placed  them,  than 
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with  the  hard-billed  and  gramvorous  birds,  where  they  are 
generally  stationed.  •  Here,"  says  Mr.  Vigors  in  continua- 
tion, 'it  may  also  be  observed  that  they  form  part  of  one 
of  the  extreme  families  of  the  tribe,  and  are  immediately 
connected  with  a  group  of  the  preceding  family  of  tho 
Sylriadsr,  which  pusses  on  1o  the  Cnnir<*1rrx,ihe  succeed- 
ing suttdivision  of  the  order.  They  thus  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  tribe  to  which  the  strength  and  the  coni- 
cal structure  of  their  bill  indicates  a  conformity  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  maintain  their  station  among  the 
groups  where  their  manners  and  general  economy  would 
naturally  place  them.  The  Pari,  which  thus  introduce  us 
into  the  present  family,  lead  us  on  to  the  more  typical 
groups  of  the  Linnean  Pipra-,  with  which  they  bear  an  ac- 
knowledged affinity  in  manners  and  general  appearance. 
The  genus  Pardalotus.  Vieill.,  which  is  the  representative 
of  the  latter  group  in  Australasia,  appears  to  connect  these 
two  allied  giouprf  of  the  OKI  and  the  New  World,  by 
exhibiting  the  nearly  divided  foot  of  the  one,  and  the  par- 
tially curved  bill  of  the  other.  Here  come  in  the  Hupicola, 
Briss.,  and  PhihalirA,  Vieill.  Ami  here,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  when  speaking  of  the  Thrushes  [Merulid.k,  vof. 
xv.,  p.  121],  I  apprehend  that  all  those  groups  will  be 
found  to  assemble,  which,  connected  with  Ampelis,  Linn., 
are  generally  denominated  Berry-eaters  ami  Chatterer*; 
such  as  Bombycilla,  BrisS.,  the  true  Ampelis  of  authors, 
Casmarhinchus,  Tenun.,  and  Proeiiia*,  III.  To  these  the 
genus  Querula  of  M.  Vieillot  may,  1  think,  be  added.  This 
group,  the  type  of  which  is  the  Muscicapa  rubricollit  of 
Gmelin,  is  strongly  allied  by  its  bill  to  the  foregoing  ge- 
nera, while  its  habits  equally  ally  it  1o  the  family  of  Mvs- 
cicapid<e,  which  follows.  The  interval  between  the  present 
groups  and  those  of  the  Pari,  where  we  entered  on  the 
family,  appears  to  be  filled  up  by  a  race  of  birds  peculiar 
to  New  Holland,  and  hitherto  uncharacterized,  of  which 
the  Muscicupa  jH-ctoralis,  Ijith.,  is  the  type.  These, 
uniting  many  external  characters,  at  least,  both  of  the 
Herry<atrr*  and  Fly-catchers,  exhibit  also  in  geneial  ai>- 
peaianee  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the.  Pan,  and  will 
dc  found,  I  conjecture,  to  be  the  connecting  bond  between 
all  these  groups.  The  affinity  between  tins  last  family  of 
the  tribe  and  the  MtucKupidrc,  which  first  met  our  addi- 
tion as  we  entered  it,  has  already  been  observed  when  I 
spoke  of  the  separation  of  the  broad-billed  Chatterer*  tiom 
the  Thrushes.  And  thus  equally,  as  in  the  former  tribe, 
we  may  recognise  the  completion  of  a  circular  succession 
of  affinities  between  all  the  families  of  the  Deiitiroxtret* 

The  uncharacterized  group  above  alluded  to  was  after- 
wards formed  into  the  genus  Puchi/ccjhula,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Clmsijicatiori  of  Bird*)  enters  among  the 
Titmice  by  the  American  genus  Seinrus,  retuai liable  for 
the  motion  of  its  tail.  One  species,  Sri u run  uijiuilicim, 
Sw.,  frequents  the  sides  of  streams  and  inns  upon  the 
ground,  whilst  another,  £.  aurocapillns,  Sw.,  i»,  he  observes, 
confined  to  damp  woods  and  runs  along  the  low  bianches 
offices.  Here  Air.  Swainson  sees  a  change  of  economy, 
which,  he  says,  plainly  show*  that  nature  1ms  assumed 'a 
new  form  :  and  as  the  habit  of  running  a'ong  branches,  of 
trees  is  the  chief  faculty  of  the  Scaiisorial  birds,  or  «f  thfir 
repiesentatuct,  so,  he  remarks,  we  may  suppose  that  lire 
group  next  in  succession  to  the  MataalHnte  would  posn-i 
something  of  the  same  character*.  These  he  finds  mani- 
fested in  the  genus  Accentor,  ami  lie  adverts  to  an  unpub- 
lished notice  which  he  heard  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
I.innean  Society  of  London,  relating  1o  the  habits  of  au 
Accentor  which  was  killed  near  one  of  the  public  buildings 
at  Oxford,  and  which  was  seen  to  climb  so  adioitly  iruiid 
the  steep  abutments  of  those  buildings  as  to  baffle  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Him  of  the  person  who  shut  it.  He 
also  states  that  he  has  seen  the  common  Hedge-sparrow 
frequently  hop  along  the  whole  length  of  u  strong  oblique 
branch,  peeking  into  the  crevices  of  the  lark  so  as  to  re- 
mind the  observer  of  a  scansoi  ial  creeper,  or  of  a  Wood- 
pecker: and  be  makes  the  Titmice  a  subfamily  ol  the 
Syi.vi  vu.k.  with  the  genera  and  subgenera  which  will  be 
found  in  that  article.  [Vol.  xxiii..  p.  441.] 

He  remarks  that  this  subfamily  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  the  genus  Accentor,  which  slands  at  the  con- 
fines of  that  group  which  contains  the  most  scanniiial 
warblers  in  the  family  of  the  Sylviadte.  '  The  short, 
stout,  and  nearly  conic  bills  of  these  active  little  climbeiR,' 
says  Mr.  Swainson,  '  are  admirably  adapted  for  peeking 
into  the  bark  of  buds,  and  thus  extracting  the  small  insects 
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that  there  lie  concealed.'   Of  the  five  types  of  form,  or 
subgenera,  proper  to  the  genus  Parus,  that  which  Mr. 
Swainson  formerly  named  Parimmn  is,  he  thinks,  the  con- 
necting link  to  Accentor.    It  is,  he  observes,  one  of  those 
small  birds  of  South  Africa  figured  by  Le  Vaillant,  but  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  known  only  by  his  plates :  the 
four  others  arc  composed  of  the  ordinary  or  typical  Tit- 
mice {Parus\  the  Hangncst  Titmice  {.Hgithalus,  Vig.}. 
the  Brazilian  Titmice  (IIyttj}ihilu*,Trmm.),  and  .Egitluiia, 
Vieill.     Pants  and  sEgitfialus,  lie  remarks,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  conic,  sharp-pointed,  and  entire  hills, 
while  the  three  aberrant  types  have  that  organ  notched; 
but  he  points  out  that  in  all  five  the  feet,  so  constantly 
employed  in  the  great  exertion  of  climbing,  are  particu- 
larly strong  and  muscular;  and  that  the  liind-toe  also, 
upon  which  all  climbing  birds  depend  so  much  for  as- 
sistance, is  large  and  powerful.    '  The  discovery  of  the 
five  subgeneia  of  Parus,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continua- 
tion, '  independent  of  the  verification  they  afford  by  their 
perfect  analogy  to  the  correctness  of  the  corresponding 
types  of  the  genus  Sylviro/a.  subsequently  detailed,  is  of 
much  importance,  since  this  discover)- enables  us  to  prove, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  neither  the  lon^-tailed 
nor  the  bearded  lit*  {Pant*  nuttlatus  and,  bmrmicut)  are 
types  cither  of  genera  or  subgenera.    We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  station  in  which,  after  the  most  minute 
analysis,  we  have  placed  the  Purus  biarmictu,*  which  is 
only  an  aberrant  species  of  the  restricted  subgenus  Parus, 
as  the  latter  now  stands :  from  this  bird  always  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  it  becomes  that  *petirs  which  repre- 
sents the  natatorial  type;  while  in  the  greatly  developed 
tail  of  Parvt  cauilttfits  it  is  easy  to  perceive  another  aber- 
rant species  typifying  the  fiaxore*.    We  have  repeatedly 
remarked  that  groups  preeminently  typical  in  their  own 
circle,  almost  invariably  present  us  with  these  variations 
in  the  form  of  their  aberrant  species.     The  restricted 
genus  Pants  is  precisely  of  this  description  :  it  is  the  pre- 
eminent type  of  an  entire  subfamily;  and  hence,  ike 
Corpus,  Lanius,  Sylvia,  and  &  great  number  of  other  genera 
holding  the  same  rank  in  their  own  circles,  it  contains  a 
greater  variety  of  modifications  in  the  form  of  its  species 
than  genera  which  are  not  preeminently  typical.  The 
whole  of  the  subgenera  of  Pants  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Sylricola  by  characters  the  most  simple  and  beau- 
tiful.  They  all  have  that  peculiar  strength  of  foot  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  native  examples,  and  their  wings  arc  inva- 
riably rounded  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  quill  is  short,  anil 
the  second  and  third  so  graduated  that  the  fourth  becomes 
the  longest.    The  bill  also  is  short  and  thick,  generally 
more  or  less  conic,  and  sometimes  (a*  in  the  types)  very- 
strong  :  the  upper  mandible  may  be  said  to  be  entire,  lor 
in  the  only  genus  (Parh«mii)  which  has  the  culmcn  arched, 
the  notch' is  so  small  that  it  may  be  termed  obsolete.'  Mr. 
Swainson  then  remarks  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  whole  from  the  neighbouring  group,  Sylricola, 
which  he  then  enters  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery  here  claimed,  atid  iht 
assumed  proof  that  neither  the  hmg-taili'il  nor  the 
Bearded  Tits  arc  tvpes  cither  of  genera  or  subgenera,  we 
shall  presently  find  that  ornithologists,  in  their  publica- 
tions subsequent  to  that  of  Mr.  Swainson,  are  not  convinced  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  still  regard  these  two  interesting 
forms  as  generic  types. 

Mr.  Yarrell  places  the  Paridee,  or  True  Tits,  between  the 
Waiblers,  Sylrimltr.  and  the  Am  pel  idee,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  the  Bohemian  Wax  wing.  [Bomkycilla.J 
The  Prince  of  Canino  Birds  of  Europe  urn!  AWM  Ame- 
rica, 1838;.  arranges  the  Parintv  as  the  seventh  subfamily 
of  the  Titrdidre.  placing  it  between  the  Motaciliinte  (Wag- 
tails) and  the  Syhicolinee.  The  following  genera  are  in- 
cluded by  the  Prince  under  the  Parinee  :— 

Regulits,  Kay  (IVrcn,  including  Gold-Cresls) ;  Pant', 
Linn. ;  Meri*titnt,  Leach  'Parades,  Brehtn, — Ijong-tatled 
Titmouse) ;  Calamophilus,  Leaeh  (Mystaeinus,  Mrehm — 
Bearded  Titmouse'': ;  Aigithnltts,  Vig.  (Pendulimts,  Cuv.  — 
Pevduline  Titmouse). 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1841) 
makes  the  Parmer  the  filth  subfamily  of  his  /.usriuidtr, 
and  places  it  between  the  Arrcritoi  inrr  and  the  Si/Jricn- 
Uiut-:  the  Paring,  according  to  him,  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing genera:  - 

^Egilhalus,  Vig. ;  Mehnoclilnra,  Less.  ;  Parut,  Linn. ;  | 
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Megistina,  Vieill. ;  Tyrantwlus,  Vieill. ;  Sphcnostoma, 
Gould  ;  Calamophilus,  Leach  ;  Orites,  Mwhr  {Mecistura, 
Leach  ;  Paroides,  Brehm — Long-tailed  Titmouse)  ;  Pari- 
toma,  6w. :  Psaltria,  Temtn. ;  AHgithitia,  Vieill. ;  Jfylo- 
ph'tut.  Temm. 

In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  cognate 
forms  which  are  vernacularly  known  as  Titmice. 

Et  IIUPEAN  TlTMlCH. 

The  following  species  are  found  in  Europe: — 

The  Great  Tit.  Pams  major ;  the  Sombre  Tit,  Parus 
lugubris;  the  Siberian  Tit,  Parus  Sibericit* ;  the  Toupet 
Tit,  Parus  bico/or ;  the  Azure  Tit,  Pants  eyaneus ;  the 
Blue  Tit.  Parus  ceeruh-us;  the  Coal  Tit,  Partis  ater ;  the 
Marsh  Tit,  Parus  palustris ;  the  Crested  Tit,  Pants  cris- 
ta tits  ;  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  Paru*  caudatus  of  authors 
(genus  Orites) ;  the  Bearded  Tit,  Pants  biarmictu  f genus 
Calamophilus) ;  the  Pendidine  Tit,  Parus  pendulimts  of 
authors  (genus  sEgithaltu). 

Of  those,  the  Creat  Tit,  the  Blu«  Tit,  the  Crested  Tit, 
the  Coal  Tit,  the  Marsh  Tit,  the  Ijnng-taihd  Tit,  and  the 
Bearded  Tit  are  British. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Tils  are  the  AiytOaXot 
(Jigithuli)  of  Aristotle.  The  Great  Tit,  the  Long-tailed 
Tit,  and  the  Blue  Tit  are  referred  by  Belon  to  the  a;y,(>a\Ac, 
the  ai'jifloXof  i'ripov.  and  the  rpiVoe  alyt9a\6e  of  that  author, 
and,  we  think,  with  good  reason. 

The  Great  Tit,  the  Blue  Tit,  the  Coal  Tit,  and  the  Marsh 
Tit  are  too  well  known  to  require  description;  but  a 
sketch  of  their  habits  may  not  be  unacceptable.  White, 
speaking  of  the  English  Tit,  says  : — '  Every  species  of  tit- 
mouse winter*  with  us :  they  have  what  I  call  a  kind  of 
intermediate  bijl  between  the  hard  and  the  soft,  between 
the  Lin  mean  genera  of  lYingitlo  and  Motarilla.  One 
species  alone  spends  its  whole  time  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
never  retreating  for  succour  in  the  severest  seasons  to 
houses  and  neighbourhoods;*  and  that  is  the  delicate 
Ixing-tailed  Titmouse,  which  is  almost  as  minute  as  the 
Golden-crowned  Wren ;  but  the  Blue  Titmouse  or  Nun 
(Parus  rarrulmtsX  the  Coal-Titmouse  {Pants  aler\  the 
Great  Block-headed  Titmouse  (Fringi/lago\ and  the  Marsh 
Titmouse  {Parus  palustris).  all  resort  at  times  to  buildings, 
and  in  hard  weather  particularly.  The  Great  Titmouse, 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  much  frequents  houses ;  and, 
in  deep  snows,  I  have  seen  this  bird,  while  it  hung  with 
its  back  downwards  (to  my  no  small  delight  and  admira- 
tion), draw  straws  lengthw  ise  from  out  the  eaves  of  thatched 
houses,  in  order  to  pull  out  the  flies  that  were  concealed 
between  them,  and  that  in  such  numbers  that  they  quite 
defaced  the  thatch,  and  gave  it  a  ragged  appearance. 
The  Blue  Titmouse,  or  Nun,  is  a  great  frequenter  of  houses, 
and  a  general  devourer.  Besides  insects,  it  is  very  fond 
of  flesh ;  for  it  frequently  picks  bones  on  dunghills:  it  is  a 
vast  admirer  or  suet,  and  haunts  butchers'  shops.  When 
a  boy,  I  have  known  twenty  in  a  morning  caught  with 
snap  monse-trnps  baited  with  tallow  or  suet.  It  will  also 
pick  holes  in  apples  left  on  the  ground,  and  be  well  enter- 
tained with  the  seeds  on  the  head  of  a  sun-flower.  The 
Blue,  Marsh,  and  Great  Titmice  will,  in  very  severe  weather, 
carry  away  barley  and  oat  straws  from  the  sides  of  ricks.* 
(S/'fhortic.) 

We  can  confirm,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  the  ac- 
count of  this  admirable  observer  relative  to  the  straw- 
extracting  labour*  of  the  Great  Tit.  The  thatch  of  a  root- 
house  in  Gloucestershire  was  nearly  destroyed  by  those 
fly-seekers :  but  they  have  more  to  answer  for  than  fly- 
catching  ;  they  are  small-bird  murderers,  and  frequently 
kill  their  victims  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head  with  their 
strong,  sharp,  and  hard  beak,  for  the  sake  of  feasting  on 
the  brains. 

The  Great  Tit,  without  any  compass  to  speak  of,  i»  a 
songster,  not  unadmired  by  some  for  its  few  but  lively 
notes  heralding  the  spring  early  in  February.  The  qua- 
train in  the  Portraits  d'Oyn.aujr  is  loud  in  its  praise  : — 

*  Ail  \'-m\*  J'Aiiionnf  il  jr  n  <1*» 
IjitTiml  Iou.mi.ii"!  I<i  .t«-u:  |w  lr.lt.v-. 
1  l  Suit  iU«  and  it.inte  uu  ijuiair  |xu  fuk 
0}«riiu*  t"*atft  «i       cluuUut  coiaroe  u  114 94.' 

The  habits  of  the  Blue  Tit  are  recorded  by  White  with 
equal  truth  :  this  is  the  bird  that  fights  so  stoutly  pro 
aris  et  foe-it.  hissing  like  a  snake  or  an  angry  kitten  "when 
her  nest  in  the  hollow  of  some  deenved  tree  is  invaded  by 
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the  school-boy,  who,  if  not  deterred  by  the  ominous  sounds, 
often  rues  his  temerity  and  draws  back  his  hand  with  more 
celerity  than  he  stretched  it  forth,  well  pecked  by  the 
irritated  matron.  Henee  he  calls  it '  Billy  Biter  f  by  the 
way  Montagu  gives  '  Willow  Biter'  as  one  of  its  names. 
The  latter  name  does  not  convey  much  meaning  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  bird ;  the  former 
does:  may  not  Montagu  have  heard  it  imperfectly? 

'flie  gardener,  who  sees  this  little  bird  busy  about  the 
buds,  likes  it  not,  and  in  some  parishes  a  reward  has  been 
set  upon  its  head.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  interesting  Journal 
of a  Naturalist,  notices  such  a  case  where  the  stimulus 
appears  to  have  operated  to  some  purpose  against  these 
innocent  little  birds,  for  one  item  passed  in  the  church- 
wardens' account  was  '  for  seventeen  dozen  of  Tomtits' 
heads.'  They  may,  now  and  then,  knock  off  a  bud  in 
theii  busy  search  for  insects;  but  the  great  good  they  do 
in  ridding  the  plants  of  these,  far  outweighs  any  casual 
harm  that  may  result  from  their  industry. 

The  song  of  the  Tomtit  has  but  little  variety :  the  viva- 
city of  the  bird  seems  however  to  have  found  favour  for 
its  song  with  our  neighbours,  for  the  Portraits  dOyseaux 
notices  it  with  applause : — 

'  L'Erte  <•«  boli  la  nmap  blrur  wt. 
Kt  nuna  \irnt  \oir  rn  lljr»«  rt  Aulminr, 
Le  rimi*  dMrtK  d'iwll*  ptauir  itiniMi 
A  loutrapiit,  a  qui  IVacoutrr  plaiat-' 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  the  present  article  by  the  less 
familiar  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Bearded  Titmouse,  and 
Penduline  Titmouse. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse. 

Description.— Male.— Head,  neck,  throat,  and  breast 
pure  w  hite  ;  upper  part  and  centre  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
the  six  middle  tail-feathers  deep  black ;  scapulars  reddish  ; 
belly,  sides,  and  abdomen  reddish  white ;  quills  black  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  bordered  with  pure  white ;  lateral 
tail-feathers  white  on  their  external  barbs  and  at  their 
end ;  tail  very  long  and  wedge-shaped.  Length  five 
inches  seven  or  eight  lines. 

Female. — A  large  black  band  above  the  eyes,  which  is 
prolonged  upon  the  nape,  and  proceeds  to  unite  itself  with 
the  black  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Young. — Small  black  spots  on  the  cheeks  and  brown 
spots  on  the  breast :  black  of  the  back  not  so  decided. 
(Temm.) 

N.B.  Mr.  Gould  remarks  tliat  the  female  docs  not  differ 
from  the  male  in  colouring,  and  in  the  Birds  of  Europe 
both  are  represented  with  the  black  band  above  the  eyes. 

This  is  the  Pendolino,  Puronzino,  Codibugnolo,  and 
Paglia  in  culo  of  the  Italians ;  Misange  d  la  tongue  queue 
and  Perd  sa  queue  of  the  French ;  Langschicanzige 
Meire,  Schicanzmeise,  and  Belzmeise  Pfannenstiel  of  the 
Germans ;  Stanrtmees  of  the  Netherlander* ;  Alhtita  of 
the  Swedes  ;  Jenaga  of  the  Japanese  ;  Bottle  Tit,  Bottle 
Tom,  Long-tailed  Farmer,  Long-tail  Mag,  Long-tail 
Pie,  Poke  Pudding,  Huckmuek,  and  Mum-ruffln,  of  the 
modem  British  ;  and  Y  Benloyn  gnyffonhir  of  the  an- 
tient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Siberia,  Russia,  Japan. 
The  whole  of  Europe.  England,  Scotland  (near  Edin- 
burgh at  least),  and  Ireland. 

Habits,  Food,  <$-c. — Insects,  their  larva?  and  eggs,  form 
the  food  of  these  pretty  little  birds.  When  White  says 
that  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  never  retreats  for  succour 
in  the  severest  seasons  to  houses  and  their  neighbourhood, 
he  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  bird  avoids  the 
haunts  of  men.  We  have  seen  in  a  nursery-garden  in 
Middlesex  a  whole  family  of  them  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  nursery-man's  cottage,  and  close  to  his  greenhouse, 
which  visitors  were  constantly  entering,  and  we  have 
found  its  exquisitely  wrought  nest  in  a  Silver  Fir  about 
eight  feet  high,  in  a  pleasure-ground  in  the  same  county, 
little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  Pen- 
nant well  describes  its  appearance  in  flight  when,  after 
Mating  that  the  young  follow  the  parents  the  whole 
winter,  he  says.  '  from  the  slimness  of  their  bodies,  and 
<;reat  length  "of  tail,  thev  appear,  while  flying,  like  so  many 
darts  cutting  the  air.  They  are  often  seen  passing  through 
our  gardens,  going  progressively  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if 
on  their  road  to  some  other  place,  never  making  any  halt.* 

Yarrell  is  equally  happy  in  describing  the  nest  and 
manners  of  this  interesting  little  bird.  *  The  nest  of  this 
«pecies,'  says  he, '  is  another  example  of  ingenious  con- 


Not  of  Long-toiled  Titaonw. 
struction,  combining  beauty  of  appearance  with  security 
and  warmth.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval,  with  one  small 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  by  which  the  bird 
enters.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  hole.  The 
outside  of  this  nest  sparkles  with  silver-coloured  lichens 
adhering  to  a  firm  texture  of  moss  and  wool,  the  inside 
profusely  lined  with  soa  feathprs.  The  nest  is  generally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  bush,  and  so  firmly  fixed, 
that  it  is  mostly  found  necessary  to  cut  out  the  portion 
of  the  bush  containing  it,  if  desirous  of  preserving  the 
natural  appearance  and  form  of  the  nest.  In  this  species, 
the  female  is  known  to  be  the  nest-maker,  and  to  have 
been  occupied  for  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  in  completing 
her  habitation.  In  this  she  deposits  from  ten  to  twelve 
eggs ;  but  a  larger  number  are  occasionally  found  :  they 
are  small  and  white,  with  a  few  pale  red  speck.*,  frequently 
quite  plain,  measuring  seven  lines  in  length,  and  five  line* 
in  breadth.  The  young  family  of  the  year  keep  company 
with  the  parent  birds  during  their  first  autumn  and  winter, 
and  generally  crowd  close  together  on  the  same  branch  at 
roosting-time,  looking,  when  thus  huddled  up,  like  a 
shapeless  lump  or  feathers  only.  These  birds  have  several 
notes,  on  the  sound  of  which  they  assemble  and  keep 
together ;  one  of  these  call-notes  is  soil  and  scarcely 


Lonc-tailcd  TilmotiM,  Male  »*>  F«n«U  (Uould.) 
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audible  ;  a  second  is  a  louder  chirp  or  twitter,  and  a  third 
is  of  a  hoarser  kind.' 

In  the  Portraits  dOyseaux  the  qualities,  of  this  species 
are  thus  summed  up  : — 

•  Crrt*  Mean**  nX  k  U  lou«w  qnena 

Ojanm  p«-ul,  rotnni«  nl  Ic  R»)tcM : 
T)n  Home'imnl,  inrooMant.  ei  folkt, 
l*ar  no  kault  clianl  u  «vh  eit  bieu 


The  Bearded  Titmouse. 
Description. — Male. — Black  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye,  and  these  black  feathers  are  very  long  and  prolonged 
<jn  each  side  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  neck ;  head  and 
occiput  bluish  ash  ;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  pure 
white,  which  blends  on  the  breast  and  the  middle  of  the 
belly  into  a  rosy  hue;  nape,  back,  rump,  feathers  of  the 
middle  of  the  tall  and  side*  fine  rust-colour;  great  coverts 
of  the  wings  deep  black,  bordered  with  deep  rusty  on  the 
external  barb,  and  reddish  white  on  the  internal  barb  ; 

auills  bordered  with  white  ;  feathers  of  the  under  part  of 
le  tail  deep  black  ;  lateral  tail-feathers  bordered  and  ter- 
minated with  grey ;  tail  long,  much  graduated ;  bill  and 
iris  fine  yellow.    Length  0  inches  and  2  or  3  lines. 

Female.— No  black  moustaches ;  throat  and  front  of  the 
neck  tarnished  white  ;  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body 
rusty,  shaded  with  brown ;  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
some  longitudinal  black  spots;  under  tail-coverts  bright 
rusty. 

1  oung  at  their  leaving  the  neat,  and  before  their  f.rst 
moult,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plumage  of  very  bright 
reddish  ;  a  good  deal  of  black  on  the  external  barbs  of  the 
quills  and  tail-feathers  ;  on  the  middle  of  the  back  a  very 
large  space  of  deep  black.  After  the  first  moult  nothing 
of  the  deep  black  of  the  back  remains  but  some  longitudinal 
spots. 

Varieties.— More  or  less  marked  with  white  or  whitish  ; 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  often  feebly  developed.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Mesange  Barbue  ou  Moustache  of  the  French  ; 
Bartmeise  of  the  Germans :  Least  Butcher-Bird  of  Edwards ; 
Heed  Pheasant  .provincial)  of  the  modern  British,  and  Y 
Bat  fag  of  the  Welsh. 

N.B.  M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  Zahntchablige 
Bartmeise  of  Brehm  is  a  species  or  subspecies  founded 
only  on  individuals  which  have  been  long  caged,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Dutch  markets,  where  numbers  are 
•old.  Some  of  these  captives  come  to  London,  where  they 
may  be  bought  for  some  four  or  five  shillings  a  pair.  The 
iris  and  bill  in  the  living  bird  are  of  a  delicate  orange- 
colour. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Hie  north  of  Europe,  Eng- 
land, Sweden  ;  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  no- 
where so  abundant  as  in  Holland ;  accidentally,  on  passage, 
in  France.  (Temm.)  In  the  third  pait  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  Manuel,  M.  Temminck  says,  that  in  Italy  it 
is  as  common  in  the  marshes  of  Ostia,  as  in  those  of  Hol- 
land near  Amsterdam.  As  to  Sweden,  Pennant  also  states 
that  it  is  rarely  found  there ;  but  neither  Muller,  Brisson, 
nor  Niisson  notices  it  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Yarrell  gives 
the  best  summary  known  to  us  of  the  recorded  distribution 
of  the  species  in  the  British  Islands : — '  South  and  west  of 
London  the  Bearded  Tit  has  been  found  in  Surrey  about 
some  ponds  near  Godalming ;  in  Sussex  near  Winchelsea ; 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  London  upwards  as 
far  as  Oxford.  Pennant  says  it  has  been  taken  near  Glou- 
cester. In  Cornwall,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Rodd,  it  is  con- 
sidered very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Helston,  which  is  now  in  the  collection 
made  by  the  late  Humphrey  Grylls,  Esq.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Shropshire  and  North 
Wales,  lately  published  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History" 
bv  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Eyton ;  but  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  Lancashire ;  and  a  single  spe  cimen  is  recorded  as 
Irish  by  Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Wall, 
a  bird-preserver  in  Dublin,  which  example  was  received 
from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  Eastward  from  London 
the  Bearded  Tit  inhabits  the  various  reed-beds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  both  in  Kent  and  Essex.  It  is  found 
also  in  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire, 
but  has  not  been  traced  in  this  country  north  of  the 
Humber.' 

Habits,  Food,  — Dr.  Leach  had  observed  the  fondness 
of  this  species  for  marshy  and  reedy  spots,  the  shape  of  its 

yn  cup-shaped  nest  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  nature 
its  food— seeds,  insects  and  their  larvte,  and  small- 


shelled  snails.  He  had  also  remarked  that  the  sides  of  the 
stomach  in  this  bird  were  muscular  and  much  thickened, 
forming  a  gizzard  which  the  true  tits  do  not  possess ;  and 
that  this  structure  of  the  stomach  afforded  the  power  of 
breaking  down  the  shells  of  the  testaceous  mollusks—  Suc- 
cinea  amphibia  and  Pupa  muscorum—mtMy  of  which  had 
been  found  comminuted  therein.  Still,  from  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  this  bird  in  Britain,  and  the  impervious 
nature  of  its  haunts,  its  habits  were  comparatively  little 
known.  Mr.  Hoy  and  Mr.  Dykes  have  supplied  much 
interesting  infotmutinit  on  this  head. 

The  former  states  that  the  Bearded  Tit  begins  building 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  that  the  nest  is  composed 
on  the  outside  of  dead  leaves  of  the  reed  and  sedge,  inter- 
I  mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  grass,  and  lined  with  the  top 
of  the  reed.  He  describes  it  as  generally  placed  in  a  tuft 
I  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground,  on  the  margin  of 
the  dikes,  in  the  fens;  and  sometimes  as  fixed  among  the 
reeds  that  are  broken  down,  but  never  suspended  between 
the  stems.  Their  food,  he  says,  is  principally  the  seed  of 
the  reed,  and  so  intent  were  they  on  their  search  for  it,  that 
he  had  taken  them  with  a  bird-limed  twig  attached  to  a 
fishing-rod.  When  alarmed  by  any  sudden  noise,  or  the 
passing  of  a  hawk,  they  uttered  their  shrill  musical  notes, 
and  concealed  themselves  among  the  thick  bottoms  of  the 
reeds,  but  they  soon  resumed  their  station,  climbing  the 
upright  stems  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Mr.  Dykes  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  three  speci- 
mens, and  he  found  their  crops  completely  filled  with  the 
Succinea  amphibia  in  a  perfect  state,  the  shells  unbroken 
and  singularly  closely  packed  together.  The  crop  of  one, 
not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  contained  twenty  Succineer, 
some  of  them  of  a  good  size,  and  four  Puptc  muscorum, 
with  the  shells  also  entire.  The  stomach  was  full  of  small 
fragments  of  shell,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  decompo- 
sition. Numerous  sharp  angular  fragments  of  quartz  which 
had  been  swallowed  had  with  the  action  of  the  stomach 
effected  the  comminution  of  the  shells. 

Two  nests  obtained  by  Mr.  Yarrell  from  the  parish  of 
Horsey,  were  sustained  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
ground  by  the  strength  of  the  stems  of  the  coarse  grass  on 
which  they  were  fixed.  Each  was  composed  entirely  of 
dried  bents,  the  finer  ones  forming  the  lining ;  others  in- 
creasing in  substance  made  up  the  exterior.  Mr.  Yarrell 
states  the  number  of  eggs  at  from  four  to  six,  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Great  Titmouse,  and  less  pointed  ; 
eight  lines  and  a  half  long  by  six  lines  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  white,  and  sparingly  marked  with  pale  red  lines 
or  scratches.    (British  Birds.) 


r 

Mule  and  Female.    (Gould  .1 
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Penduline  TH  mouse. 
Description. — Male. — Bill  black,  straight,  a  little  elon- 
gated, and  pointed  ;  tail  short;  top  of  the  head  and  nape 
pure  ash-colour;  forehead,  apace  between  the  eye  and  the 
bill,  region  of  the  eye*,  and  feathers  of  the  orifice*  of  the 
ears  deep  black;  back  and  scapular*  reddish  grey  :  rump 
a»h-colour;  throat  white,  the  other  lower  parU  whitish, 
with  rosy  lint* ;  coverts  of  the  wings  chesnut,  bordered 
and  terminated  with  whitish  rusty  and  white  ;  wings  and 
tail  blackish,  bordered  with  whitish  rusty ;  tail-feathers 
terminated  with  white  ;  iris  yellow.  Length  4  inches  3  or 
4  lines. 

Female. — Rather  lew  than  the  male ;  the  black  on  the 
forehead  not  so  large  nor  so  pure  ;  the  band  which  passes 
over  the  eyes  and  terminates  nt  the  ear*,  bluish  black  ; 
ash-colour  of  the  head  leas  pure ;  upper  parts  more 
clouded  with  rusty,  but  there  is  a  yellowish  tint  on  the 
middle  of  the  belly. 

The  young  up  to  their  first  moult  have  the  colours 
brighter ;  they  have  not  the  forehead  black. 

This  U  the  Item  is  or  Metange  de  Pologne  of  the  French, 
and  Btutel  Meise  of  the  German*. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  principally.  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Austria,  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  it  breed*, 
south  of  France  and  Italy. 


( Tilmomr  and  »»t. 

Habits,  Fond,  <fr.— M.  Temminck  has  placed  this  species 
together  with  the  Bearded  Tit  in  his  second  Section  of 
Titmice,  the  Riverains;  and  indeed  the  Penduline  Tit- 
mouse, both  in  habits  and  in  the  choice  of  its  food,  has 
many  points  in  common  with  the  other  species  above 
described.  Like  the  Bearded  Tit,  the  Penduline  Titmouse 
haunts  the  reedy  bank*  of  rivers,  or  the  margins  of  'wide- 
watered  '  shores,  and  i>«  fnod  consist*  not  only  of  the  seeds 
of  the  reeds,  but  of  aquatic  insects  and  mollusks.  It  de- 
rives its,  name  from  its  pensile  pursc-likc  or  flask-like  nest, 
generally  suspended  nt  the  end  of  some  willow  twig  or 
other  flexible  branch  of  an  aquatic  tree.  This  skilfully- 
wrought  cradle  is  woven  from  the  cotton-like  wool  or 
down  of  the  willow  or  poplar,  with  an  owning  in  the  side 
for  the  ingreau  and  egress  of  the  artificer*  and  their  young, 


and  mostly  overhangs-  the  water  ;  sometimes  however  it 
is  interwoven  among  the  reed-stems.  The  eggs,  which 
are  pure  white  marked  with  some  red  spots  or  blotches, 
are  generally  six  in  number. 

Asiatic  Titmice. 
Example. — Pans  Xanthogenus. 

Description.— Head  with  a  fiill  crest  of  black  feathers; 
occiput,  superciliary  stripe, and  cheeks  yellow;  ear-coverts 
black;  back  olive;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  former 
spotted,  and  the  latter  tipped  with  white;  a  broad  black 
line  passing  down  the  throat,  and  extending  along  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen ;  sides  of  the  chest  and  flank* 
pale  yellow;  bill  and  feet  black;  size  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  Greater  Tit,  Pans  major.  (Gould.) 

Locality,  Habits,  $c. — The  Himalaya  Mountains ; 
figured  and  described,  in  his  1  Century  of  Biids,'  by 
Mr.  Gould,  who  remarks  that  the  species  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  our  Pans  major,  fiom  which  it  differs 
principally  in  its  crested  head.  He  nut  her  ohseivc*  that 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  of  its  congeners,  and  that  its  mode  of  life  strictly 
assimilates  to  that  of  the  Pari  in  general. 


(OmU.) 

American-  Titmick. 

Example. — Pans  atrirapi/lus.  Black-can  Titmouse. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  aspect  of  the  head,  nape, 
chin,  and  throat  velvet-black.  A  white  line  from  the 
nostrils  through  the  eye.  spreads  out  on  the  side  of  the 
neck ;  hack  lead-coloured,  glotscd  with  yellowish  prey, 
quill  and  tail  feathers  blackish  grey,  edged  with  greyish 
white  ;  under-plumage  brownish  white,  deepening  in  some 
specimens  to  yellowish  grey ;  bill  pitch  black ;  legs 
bluish ;  tut  al  length  five  inches  six  lines.  (Fauna  Unreal  i- 
A  me  ri carta .) 

Some  ornithologists  have  considered  this  bird  identical 
with  the  Marsh  Titmouse,  Pans  palustris,  of  Europe. 
M.  Temminck  in  the  first  part  of  his  Manuel  declare*  that 
individuals  sent  to  him  from  North  America  had  absolutely 
the  same  distribution  of  colours  on  their  plumage  as  thoac 
killed  in  Europe,  only  the  hues  of  the  American  individuals 
were  more  pure.  In  the  third  part,  where  he  notices 
Pans  palustris,  and  adds  to  its  synonyms,  he  says  nothing 
to  contradict  his  original  observation ;  and  in  the  first 
part  he  gives  Pans  atrirapillus.  La  Mfsangn  A  fete  noire 
du  Canada  (Briss.),  and  the  Black-cap  and  Canada  Tit- 
mouse (Lath.),  as  synonyms  of  Pans  palustris. 

Mr.  Swainson  and  Dr.  Kiehardson  however,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  considered  the 
European  and  the  American  bird  astlie  Mime,  state  that 
the  two  species  appear  to  them  to  be  sufficiently  distinct. 
Accoiding  to  them  thistit  is  the  Para*  atncapu'lus,  I. inn., 
who  by  the  way  give*  Canada  as  its  habitat  ;  Mctunge  d 
tete  noire  de  Canada.  Buff". ;  Black-rapt  Titmouse,  Pans 
atricapillus,  Wil*. j  Pans  atricaptllus,  Bonap. ;  Peecheh. 
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k«e*k/eth&?s  of  (he  Crec  Indians;  and  Mftanga  of  the 
Canadian  voyagcurs:  and  they  observe  that  its  loose 
plumage,  like  that  of  the  Canadian  jay.  is  well  qualified 
lor  its  protection  in  the  severe  arctic  winters.  According 
to  Nuttall,  •  Chicadee '  is  the  familiar  name  for  this  bird. 

O-ographtral  IMstributinn.— Supposing;  the  bird  1o  be  a 
distinct  species.  The  whole  width  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Trom  lat.  05'  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  United 
States,  throughout  the  year:  one  of  the  most  common  birds 
in  the  fur-countries,  a  small  family  inhabiting  almost  every 
thicket.  (Fauna  lioreuli-Americana.)  In  winter  resident 
around  Hudson's  Day,  and  has  been  met  with  at  62*  on  the 
north-west  coast.  "Difficult  to  say  in  what  part  of  the 
United  States  it  is  most  common,  so  generally  and  equally 
has  it  colonized  the  temperate  parts.  In  winter  abundant 
in  all  the  forests  of  the  southern  states  to  Florida,  and  pro- 
bably extending  its  visits  into  Mexico.  (Nuttall.) 

Habits,  Fond,  ,fc. — The  author  last  quoted  gives  a  gra- 
phic description  of  the  manners  of  this  titmouse,  which 
would  suffer  by  nn  attempt  to  lay  it  before  the  reader  in 
any  other  terms  than  his  own. 

'  In  all  these  countries,'  says  the  observing  author  of 
the  Manual  vf  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  Statvt  and 
of  Canada,  '  in  autumn  families  of  them  are  seen  chatter- 
ing and  roving  through  the  woods,  busily  engaged  in 
gleaning  their  multifarious  food,  along  with  the  preceding 
species '  ( Partis  bico/nr},  1  Nuthatches,  and  Creepers,  the 
whole  forming  a  busy,  active,  and  noisy  group,  whose 
manners,  food,  and  habits  bring  them  together  in  a  com- 
mon pursuit.  Their  diet  varies  with  the  season ;  for  be- 
sides insects,  their  larvx-  and  eggs,  of  which  tiny  are  more 
particularly  fond,  in  the  month  of  September  they  leave  the 
woods  ami  assemble  familiarly  in  our  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  even  enter  the  thronging  cities  in  quest  of  that  sup- 
port which  their  native  forests  now  deny  them.  Large 
seeds  of  many  kinds,  particularly  those  which  are  oily,  as 
the  sun-flower,  and  pine,  ami  spruce-kernels,  are  now  sought 
after.  These  seeds,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  genus,  art- 
seized  in  the  claws  and  held  against  the  branch  until 
picked  open  by  the  hill  to  obtain  their  contents.  Fat  of 
various  kinds  is  also  greedily  eaten,  and  they  regularly 
watch  the  retreat  of  the  hog-killers,  in  the  country,  to  glean 
up  the  fragments  of  meat  which  adhere  to  the  places 
where  the  carcasses  have  been  suspended.  At  times  they 
feed  upon  the  wax  of  the  candle-berry  myrtle  {Myrica 
cerifem  ;  they  likewise  pick  up  crumbs  near  the  houses, 
and  search  the  weather-boards  and  even  the  window-sills 
familiarly  for  their  lurking  prey,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  spiders  and  the  eggs  of  destructive  moths,  especially 
those  of  the  canker-worm,  which  they  greedily  destroy  in 
all  its  stages  of  existence.  It  is  said  that  they  sometimes 
attack  their  own  speeies  when  the  individual  is  sickly,  and 
aim  their  blows  at  the  skull  with  a  view  to  eat  the  brain  ; 
but  this  barbarity  I  have  never  witnessed.  In  winter, 
when  satisfied,  thev  will  descend  to  the  snow-bank  beneath, 
and  quench  their  thirst  by  swallowing  small  pieces;  in  this 
way,  their  various  and  frugal  meal  is  always  easily  sup- 
plied ;  and  hardy,  and  warmly  clad  in  light  and  very 
downy  feathers,  they  suffer  very  little  inconvenience  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season^.  Indeed  in  the  winter,  or 
about  the  close  of  October,  they  at  times  appear  so  en- 
livened as  already  to  show  their  amorous  attachment,  like 
our  domestic  COCK,  the  male  approaching  his  mate  with 
fluttering  and  vibrating  wings;  ami  in  the  spring  season 
the  males  have  obstinate  engagements,  darting  alter  each 
other  with  great  velocity  and  anger.  Their  roost,  I 
suspect,  is  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  where  they 
also  breed,  laying  their  eggs  merely  in  the  dry  rotten 
wood,  without  any  aft.  tnpt  at  a  nest  ;*  these  are  from  G  to 
12  in  number,  white  with  speck*  of  brown-red.  Thev 
begin  to  layabout  the  middle  or  dose  of  April,  and  though 
they  commonly  make  use  of  natural  or  deserted  hole*  of 
the  woodpecker,  yet  at  times  they  are  said  to  excavate 
a  cavity  for  themselves  with  much  labour.  The  first  brood 
take  wing  about  the  7th  or  10th  of  June,  and  they  have 
sometimes  a  second  towards  the  end  of  July.  The  young, 
as  soon  as  fledged,  have  all  the  external  marks  of  the 
adult,  the  head  is  equally  black,  and  they  chatter  and  skip 
about  with  all  the  agility  and  self-possession  of  their 
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parent*,  who  appear,  nevertheless,  very  solicitous  for  their 

safety.  From  this  time  the  whole  family  continue  to  asso- 
ciate together  through  the  autumn  and  voter.  They 
seem  to  move  by  concert  from  tree  to  tree,  keeping  up  a 
continued  'tshe-ae'de-de-dennA  'hhe-de-de-de-datt,  preceded 
by  a  shrill  whistle,  all  the  while  busily  engaged  picking 
round  the  buds  and  branches,  hanging  from  their  extremi- 
ties and  proceeding  often  in  reversed  postures,  head  down- 
wards, like  so  many  tumblers,  prying  into  every  crevice  of 
the  bark,  and  searching  around"  the  roots  and  in  every 
possible  retreat  of  their  insect  prey  or  its  larva?.  If  the 
object  chance  to  fall,  they  industriously  descend  to  the 
ground  and  glean  it  up  with  the  utmost  economy.' 

'  On  seeing  a  cat,  or  other  object  of  natural  antipathy, 
the  Chicadee,  like  the  peevish  jay,  scolds  in  a  loud,  angry, 
and  hoarse  note,  like  ,ri\hc,  ddigh,  ddigh,  ddigh.  Among 
the  other  notes  of  this  species,  I  have  heard  a  call  like 
tshe-de-jau,  tshe-de-jay,  the  two  first  syllables  being  a 
slender  chirp,  with  the  jdy  strongly  pronounced.  The 
only  note  of  this  bird  which  may  be  called  a  son**,  is  one 
which  is  frequently  heard  at  intervals  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  at  times  of  the  day,  usually,  when  other  birds  are 
silent.  We  then  may  sometimes  hear  in  the  midst  of  this 
solitude  two  feeble,  drawling,  clearly  whistled,  and  rather 
melancholy  notes,  like  'te-derry,  and  sometimes  ye-perrit, 
and,  occasionally,  but  much  more  rarely,  in  the  same  wiry, 
whistling,  solemn  tone,  'phebe.  The  young,  in  winter,  also 
sometimes  drawl  out  these  contemplative  strains.  In  all 
cases  the  first  syllable  is  very  high  and  clear,  the  second 
word  drops  low,  and  ends  like  a  feeble  plaint.  This  is 
nearly  all  the  quaint  song  ever  attempted  by  the  Chicadee ; 
and  is  perhaps  the  two  notes  sounding  like  the  whetting  of 
a  saw,  remarked  of  this  bird*  in  England  by  Mr.  White,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (vol.  i.).  On  fine  days 
about  the  commencement  of  October,  1  have  heard  the 
Chicadee  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  attempt  a 
lively,  petulant  warble,  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
notes.  On  these  occasions  he  appears  to  flirt  about,  still 
hunting  for  his  prey,  but  almost  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
and  vigour.  But  alter  a  while  the  usual  drawling  note 
again  occurs.  These  birds,  like  many  others,  are  very  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  vermin,  and  they  accumulate  in  great 
numbers  around  that  part  of  the  head  and  front  which  is 
least  accessible  to  their  feet.' 

1  The  European  bird  is  supposed  to  be  partial  to  marshy 
places.  Ours  has  no  such  predilection,  nor  does  the  Ame- 
rican bird,  that  I  can  learn,  even  lay  up  or  hide  any  store 
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of  seeds  for  provision— a  habit  reported  of  the  foreign 
family.' 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  a  valuable  authority  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  this  case,  for  he  has  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  comparing  the  American  and  European  birds  and  their 
habits,  notes  Pariu  paiustris  and  Parus  alricapilltu  as 
distinct  species,  in  his  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

African  Titmice. 

Example,  Parus  niger,  Vieill.  ( Pariu  leucopterus,  white- 
winged  Tit-,  Sw.). 

Description. — Deep  uniform  flossy  black  with  slight 
bluish  reflection  in  certain  lights,  except  the  wings,  on 
which  the  black  is  relieved  by  the  snowy  white  of  the 
lesser  and  greater  coverts  and  of  the  quills.  Total  length 
nearly  six  inches. 

locality. — Abundant  in  the  Caffre  country,  South 
Africa,  Mr.  Swainson  (Birds  of  Wtttern  Africa)  observes 
that  Le  Vaillant  states  that  this  species  was  never  met 
with  bv  him.  either  on  the  west  coasts  or  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  that  this  is  very  singular,  since  two  spe- 
cimens received  from  Senegal  perfectly  agree  both  with 
Le  Vaillant's  figure  and  description.  Mr.  Swainson  re- 
marks that  the  size  of  this  bird  is  exactly  that  of  Parus 
major,  and  that  the  structure  is  nearly  the  same,  except 
that  the  bill  is  rather  shorter  and  the  eulmenmore  arched; 
the  feet  also,  he  adds,  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  their 
claws  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved. 

Habits,  tf-c. — Le  Vaillant  describes  the  note  of  Ihis 
species,  his  Mesange  noire,  as  the  same  with  that  of  Parus 
major.  The  nest,  he  says,  is  made  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
where  the  bird  also  roosts.  The  pure  white  eggs,  he  adds, 
are  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 


P»ru»  Niger.  (1-e  VailUnt  ) 

TITMOUSE.  [Titmice.] 

TITSINGH,  ISAAC,  one  of  the  most  able  civilians  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  service  during  the  last  century.  He 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1740 :  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  of  Holland  at  an  early  age,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  counsellor.  His  naturally  vigorous 
constitution  defied  the  pestilential  effects  of  the  climate  of 
Batavia,  where  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years  he  saw  the 
entire  body  of  his  colleagues  twice  renewed.  He  was  sent 
as  supercargo  to  Japan  in  1778.  The  war  which  then 
raged  prevented  the  despatch  of  the  ship  sent  annually 
from  Batavia  to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Desinia,  arid  TiUingh 
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was  in  consequence  detained  there  for  several  years.  He 
did  not  quit  Japan  till  1784.  After  his  return  "to  Batavia 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Dutch  factory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chandernagore  :  how  long  he  filled  this  office  is 
uncertain. 

In  1794  Titsingh  was  appointed  by  the  government  at 
Batavia  chief  of  the  embassy  which  Van  Braam,  hoping 
to  be  himself  appointed  ambassador,  had  persuaded  them 
to  send  to  the  court  of  Pekin.    The  mission  left  Canton  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  1794.  and  reached  that  city  on  its 
return  on  the  11th  of  May,  1793.  The  ill-health  of  Titsingh 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  in  Pekin  caused 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  ambassador  to  devolve  in 
a  great  measure  on  Van  Braam.    Not  long  after  the  ter- 
mination of  this  mission  Titsingh  returned  to  Holland,  after 
a  residence  of  about  thirty-one  years  in  the  East.    The  in- 
voluntary prolongation  of  his  residence  in  Japan  liad  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  information 
relative  to  those  islands  than  his  predecessors,  and  the 
friendships  he  had  contracted  with  several  of  the  nobles 
enabled  nim  to  procure,  at  a  later  date,  by  their  good 
offices,  material  additions  to  the  collections  fie  had  made 
himself.    He  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  their  customs 
and  manners  rare  in  a  European.    He  was  esteemed 
by  his  colleagues  for  his  business  talents;  and  the  literati 
of  Europe  who  had  applied  to  hiru  for  information  had 
ever  found  him  as  courteous  and  liberal  as  he  was  intelli- 
gent :  consequently  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  ol" 
Japan  were  anticipated  on  his  return  to  Europe.  Thesir 
expectations  have  been  in  a  great  measure  disappointed. 
With  the  exception  of  information  which  he  supplied  U> 
Marsden.De  Guignes  and  others,  nothing  appeared  during 
his  life  ;  and  after  his  death,  by  a  fever  which  he  neglected, 
in  February,  1812,  his  collections  were  dispersed ;  only  a 
portion  of  his  manuscripts,  maps,  and  curiosities  were  ulti- 
mately recovered.    M.  Nepven,  who  had  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  fragments,  published  in  1819,  in  two  vols. 
8vo..  *  C.'remonies  usitfas  au  Japon  pour  les  Mariagca  et 
les  Funerailles,  suivies  de  Details  sur  la  Poudre  Doxia.  et  de 
la  Preface  d'un  livre  de  Confoutzfe  snr  la  Pietfi  Filiale, 
traduit  du  Japonais  par  feu  M.  Titsingh.'   In  the  introduc- 
tion to  these  Memoirs  the  author  states  that  many  cf  the 
most  distinguished  Japanese  are  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage their  country  would  derive  fiom  an  extended  inter- 
course with  foreigners.    In  1820  M.  Abel  R>'uiusat  pub- 
lished in  8vo.,  from  the  MSS.  of  Titsingh,  'Memoires  et 
Anecdotes  de  la  Dynastic  regnante  des  Djogouns,  souve- 
rains  du  Japon,  avec  la  Description  des  Ffltes  et  Ceremonies 
observees  aux  din'i'rentes  cpoques  de  lanm-e  a  la  cour 
de  ces  Princes,  et  un  Appenuice  contenant  des  Details 
sur   la  Poesie  des  Japonais,  leur   Maniere  de  diviser 
l'Ann^e,  &c.'    An  English  translation  of  these  two  works, 
by  Frederic   Shoberl,  was   published   in   1822.  Tho 
volumes  edited  by  M.  Remusat,  and  the  English  trans- 
lation, contain  a  catalogue  of  the  book*,  printed  and  in 
MS.,  the  maps,  plans,  coins,  &c,  collected  by  Titsingh. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  his  journal  of  travels  from  Canton  to. 
Pekin  ;  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  various  per- 
sons during  the  years  1790  to  1797;  forty-six  autogiaph 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Japanese  functionaries  and 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  ;  thirty-five  autograph  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Volney,  De  Guigncs,  senior,  and  other 
eminent  literary  characters;  and  an  exposition  of  the 
official  conduct  of  M.  Titsingh.    The  publication  of  the 
most  important  of  these  documents  is  very  desirable  :  thev 
are  calculated  to  throw  light  both  on  the" character  of  the 
natives  and  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  these  distant 
regions.   The  account  of  Titsingh's  official  conduct,  and 
his  journal  while  ambassador  in  China,  might  supply  what 
is  left  untold  by  De  Guignes  and  misstated  by  Van  Braam 
in  their  respective  publications.  The  twenty-fourth  volume 
of  the  '  Annales  des  Voyages'  contains  an  account  of  the 
island  of  Yesso,  translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Titsingh. 
and   a  'Notice   sur  Japon,'  in  Charpentier  Cossigny's 
'Journey  to  Bengal,'  contains  a  rather  inaccurate  report  of 
the  substance  of  conversations  with  him  respecting  that 
country.    The  important  work  the  'Japanese  Encyclo- 
pedia,1 in  the  '  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,'  at  Paris,  was  ob- 
tained from  Titsingh. 

(De  Guignes,  I'oyage  d  Peking,  &c. ;  Memoirs,  bv 
Titsingh,  published  at  Paris,  in  1819  and  1820;  Van 
Braam's  Account  of  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  the  Emperor  of 
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China;  and  a  Notice  of  Titsingh,  by  Eyries,  in  Biographic 

Unirerse/te.) 

TITTMANN.  JOHANN  AUGUST  HEINRICH,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  theologians  of  modern 
times,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  August,  1773,  at  Langensalza, 
where  his  father,  Carl  Christian  Tittmann,  was  then  preacher. 
Young  Tittmann  was  originally  of  a  very  weakly  constitu- 
tion, but  he  gained  strength  as  he  grew  older,  especially 
from  the  time  that  he  lived  at  Wittenberg,  where  his 
father  was  appointed  propositus  and  professor  in  the  year 
1773.  His  extraordinary  talents  enabled  him  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Wittenberg  as 
early  as  the  year  1788,  after  tie  had  the  year  before  pub- 
lished a  Latin  essay,  'DeVirgilio  Homerum  imitaute,' 
Wittenberg,  17H7.  On  completing  his  studies  there,  he 
went  to  Leipzig  in  1792,  where  he  began  his  career  as 
academical  teacher  on  the  15th  of  May,  1793.  His  talents 
and  the  extensive  knowledge  he  possessed  at  this  early  age 
would  have  made  him  the  first  theologian  of  his  time,  if  lie 
had  not  been  frequently  drawn  away  from  his  regular 
studies,  and  occupied  with  different  subjects.  Nevertheless 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  in  the  year  1795  he 
was  appointed  morning-preacher  (Frfihprediger)  to  the 
university,  and  the  year  after  professor  extraordinary  of 
philosophy,  and  in  1800  of  theology.  In  1805  he  was 
made  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  obtained  the  fourth  ordi- 
nary professorship  of  theology,  and  in  1818  he  became 
first  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Leipzig. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Meissen.  He  died,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  he 
took  in  1828,  and  of  which  he  never  recovered,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1831. 

As  an  academical  teacher  Tittmann  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  aeuteness,  sound  judgment,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  with  which  he  treated  his  subject.  It 
was  perhaps  owing  to  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he 
had  tried  his  strength,  tliat  in  his  later  years  he  was  found 
competent  to  undertake  the  most  variecf  business  in  which 
he  was  employed  by  his  government.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  which  he  attended  for  some  time,  he  spolce  with 
great  frankness,  and  particularly  exerted  himself  to  realise 
his  favourite  plan  of  uniting  the  German  Protestants,  and 
giving  to  their  body  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution.  But 
his  object  was  not  attained.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Saxon 
deputies,  in  which  he  represented  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  often  exercised  great  influence  by  his  ability  and  his 
powers  as  a  speaker. 

The  numerous  writings  of  Tittmann  are  distinguished  by 
great  clearness  of  style,  those  written  in  German,  as  well  as 
those  in  Latin.  The  following  are  the  most  important  for 
the  theological  student  : — '  Encyclopiidie  derTheologischen 
Wissenschaften,'  Leipzig,  1798.  8 vo. ;  'Theocles,  ein  Ges- 
priich  fiber  den  Glauben  an  Gott,'  Leipzig,  1799,  8vo. ; 
'  Ideen  zu  einer  Apologie  des  Glaubens,'  Leipzig,  1799, 
8vo. ;  'Theon,  oder  fiber  unsere  Hoffnungen  nach  dem 
Tode,'  Leipzig,  1801 ;  '  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik,'  Breslau. 
1804,  8vo. ;  '  Pragmatischc  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und 
Religion  in  der  Protestantischen  Kirche  wiihreiid  der 
zweiten  ILilfte  des  I8ten  Jahrhunderts '  (of  this  excellent 
work  only  the  first  volume  appeared,  Breslau,  1805,  8vo.)  ; 
'  Ueber  Supranaturalismus,  Rationalismus,  und  Atheismus,' 
Leipzig,  1816, 8vo. ; '  Ueber  Vereinigung  der  Evangelischen 
Kirchcn,'  Leipzig,  1818;  'Die  Evangelische  Kirche  im 
Jahre  1530  und  1830,'  Leipzig,  1830,  8vo.  Tittmann  also 
edited  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Leipz.,  1824, 
12mo.,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  Zonaras  and 
Photiuss  Greek  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1808,  4to. ;  but  of  this 
work  only  two  volumes  appeared,  which  contain  the 
Lexicon  of  Zonaras.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Latin  dissertations  in  programmes  and  on  other  occasions, 
which  were  edited  after  his  death  by  Hahn,  under  the  title, 


edited  by  Becher,  Leipzig,  1832,  8vo.  Information  about 
the  author  is  given  in  the  prefaces  to  these  last-men- 
tioned publications,  and  in  the  Conversations  Lexikon, 
t.  'Tittmann.' 

TITUS  FLA'VIUS  VESPASIA'NUS,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Vespasianus,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  December, 
40  a.d.    He  received  his  education  together  with  young 
Britannicus,  who  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  55  a.d.,  and  as 
P.  C,  No.  1353. 


Titus  fell  dangerously  ill  after  the  death  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  it  was  said  and  believed  that  he  had  drunk  a  part 
of  that  deadly  potion  by  which  Britannicus  perished.  Titus 
afterwards  erected  two  statues  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
panion of  his  youth.  Possessed  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
vigour,  and  extraordinary  talents,  Titus  distinguished*  him- 
self at  an  early  age.  The  first  campaigns  which  he  made 
as  tribunus  militum  were  in  Britannia  and  Germanv.  He 
first  married  Aricidia  Tertulla,  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
knight,  and  after  her  death,  Marcia  Furnilla,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family,  but  from  whom  he  was  divorced  some  time 
after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  Titus  became  after- 
wards quaestor.  The  Jews,  having  been  oppressed  by  Ges- 
sius  Florus.  revolted  in  G6a.o.  and  defeated  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  but  they  were  beaten  by  M. 
Licinius  Mucianus,  the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  Mid  T. 
Vespasianus,  the  father  of  Titus,  who  was  the  commander 
of  tlie  Roman  army,  which  consisted  of  three  legions. 
One  of  these  legions  was  commanded  by  Titus,  who  showed 
as  much  military  skill  as  personal  courage,  especially  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  the  towns  of  Taricheae  and 
Gamala  (67  a.d.  i.  During  his  sojourn  in  Palestine  he 
fell  in  love  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa. 
[Berknick  (6).] 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  Nero  was  murdered,  and 
Gaiba  succeeded  (69  a.d.  i.  In  consequence  of  this  event. 
T.  Vespasianus  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Rome,  in  order  ti 
gain  the  favour  of  the  new  emperor.  Prrhaps  also  Ves- 
pasianus wished  to  be  informed  of  Galba's  intention  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  Palestine,  the  command  of  the  forces 
employed  there  being  an  office  by  which  Vespasianus  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  East.  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  ii.  1, 
and  the  notes  to  this  passage  in  the  edition  of  Gronovius, 
ii.,  p.  127.)  The  people  said  that  Titus  had  some  hope  of 
being  adopted  by  Galba,  who  was  old  and  without  issue  ; 
but  although  this  motive  of  his  going  to  Rome  is  rejected 
by  Tacitus,  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  rumour  proves 
that  Titus  had  already  attracted  the  public  attention. 
When  Titus  arrived  at  Corinth  he  was  informed  that  Galba 
had  been  murdered  (lftth  of  January,  69  a.d.),  and  that  the 
imperial  power  was  disputed  by  Vitellius  and  Otho.  This 
event  perplexed  him.  His  commission  being  to  congratu- 
late Galba,  he  could  not  expect  to  be  well  received  by 
Vitellius,  by  whose  instigation  Galba  had  been  massacred ; 
nor  did  he  deem  it  prudent  to  adhere  to  either  of  the  im- 
perial rivals  before  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  father. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Judiea.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
his  love  for  Berenice  was  the  secret  cause  of  his  return  ; 
but  however  strong  his  passion  was,  it  never  prevented 
him  from  doing  his  duty.  On  his  way  from  Greece  to  Syria 
he  landed  on  Cyprus  and  there  consulted  the  oracle  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  of  Paphos.  The  answer  was  favourable 
with  regard  to  his  voyage,  and  highly  flattering  to  his  am- 
bition :  Sostratus,  the  priest  of  the  temple  and  reporter  of 
the  oracle,  promised  him  the  empire.  (Tacitus,  lint.,  ii. 
2-4 ;  Suetonius,  Tittu,  c.  6.) 

Titus  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  revolution  by 
which  Vitellius  lost  his  power  a  short  time  after  his  vic- 
tory over  his  competitor  Otho  at  Brixellum.  Full  of  filial 
admiration  for  the  character  of  his  father,  Titus  en- 
deavoured to  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  his  accession, 
which  might  have  frustrated  their  plans,  notwitlistanding 
Vespasianus  was  at  the  head  of  three  legions  and  a  strong 
body  of  auxiliaries.  This  obstacle  was,  a  serious  misunder- 
standing which  existed  between  Vespasianus  and  Mucianus, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Titus  succeeded  in  reconciling 
them.  Their  difference  had  chiefly  a  political  character, 
yet  Titus,  by  the  mildness  of  his  manner  and  by  the 
"modesty  of  his  persuasion,  brought  together  two  highly- 
gifted  men  who  were  divided  by  the  most  intractable  of 
passions.  Supported  by  Mucianus,  by  Tiberius  Alexander, 
and  by  Titus,  Vespasianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army  in  the  East,  while  his  brother  Flavius  Sabinus  occu- 
pied for  him  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  and  compelled  Vitellius 
to  lay  down  the  imperial  diadem.  [Vespasianus  ;  Tibe- 
rius Alexander  ;  ViTKi.i.urs.]  Vespasianus  left  Juda-a 
for  Rome,  and  the  command  of  the  army  of  Juda>a  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war  devolved  upon  Titus.  Domi- 
tianus,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  father,  Titus  interceded  for  him  with 
brotherly  affection.    (Tacitus,  Hist.,  iv.  51,  52.) 

The  army  in  Juda»a,  of  which  Titus  was  now  the  com- 
mander, consisted  of  six  legion*,  twenty  cohorts  of  allies, 
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eight  corps  of  cavalry,  the  troops  of  the  kings  Agrippa  find 
Soheinus.lhe  auxiliaries  of  King  Antiochusof  Commagene, 
and  a  small  body  of  Arabs.  Altera  long  siege,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  storm  ;  the  whole  population,  more  than  000,000 
men,  was  massacred  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Jews  wi  re 
dispersed  over  the  world  (2nd  of  September,  70  a.d.). 
rJlStrsALKM.]  In  this  memorable  siege  Titus  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  killed  twelve  men  of  the  garrison  with  his  own 
hand.  In  the  same  year  Titus  was  created  Ca-sar  by  Ves- 
pasianus, whose  colleague  he  was  in  his  first  consulship; 
and  he  was  again  consul  in  72,  74,  75,  70,  77,  and  79. 
Vespasianus  however  recalled  his  son  from  Judu-a.  A 
rumour  was  spread  that  Titus  secretly  aimed  at  making 
himself  master  of  the  East,  and  this  rumour  had  reached 
Vespasianus. 

So  universally  was  Titus  beloved,  that  the  army  im- 
plored him  either  to  stay  with  them,  or  at  least  not  to  go 
without  them  :  but  he  obeyed  the  command  of  his  father, 
and  by  his  speedy  return  proved  that  those  rumours  were 
entirely  unfounded.  He  celebrated  a  triumph  together 
with  Vespasianus,  for  their  victories  over  the  Jews,  in 
commemoration  of  which  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected, 
vrhleh  is  still  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  that  kind 
existing  at  Rome.  Titus  was  likewise  tribune  with  bis 
father,  who  esteemed  him  so  much,  that  he  allowed  him 
Hot  only  to  write  letters  in  his  name,  but  also  to  draw  up 
the  imperial  edicts.  (Suetonius,  Titus,  Q.)  During  1  he 
reign  of  Vespasianus,  various  high  functions  were  succes- 
sively conferred  upon  Titus,  whose  character  however 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  altered  by  the  influence  of 
the  general  corruption  of  the  capital.  He  was  charged 
with  acting  rashly;  he  subjected  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
having  ordered  the  murder  of  Caccina.  which  was  an  act 
of  cruelty,  for  though  Caecina  was  guilty  of  treason,  he 
had  not  been  legally  sentenced  (Suetonius,  Titus,  0) ; 
and  he  was  generally  reproached  for  taking  money  from 
those  who  solicited  his  intercession  with  the  emperor. 
On  the  other  side  however  he  remonstrated  with  his  father 
on  those  measures  which  this  very  economical  prince 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  finances,  which 
were  exhausted  by  the  dissipation  of  Vttellius.  He  whs  also 
charged  with  love  of  women.  But  he  ordered  Berenice, 
who  had  followed  him  to  Rome,  to  go  back  to  Jud.ra,  and 
he  thus  proved  once  more  that  his  passion  for  her  did  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  example  of  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  and  Nero,  knew  that  the  virtue  of  exalted 
men  is  exposed  to  great  temptations  and  strange  changes, 
feared  that  Titus  would  become  a  new  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  experience. 

But  no  sooner  did  Titus  become  emperor  by  the  death 
of  Vespasianus,  in  79  a.i>.,  than  he  showed  that  all  these  feat's 
•were  unfounded.  His  virtuous  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
general  admiration.  During  his  short  reign  the  empire 
was  visited  by  great  calamities.  An  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
destroyed  the  towns  of  Herculanum,  Stabiae,  and  Pompeii, 
and  carried  ruin  over  the  fertile  coast  of  Campania  (August 
79  a.d.)  [Puny]  ;  in  HO  a.d.  a  conflagration  broke  out  in 
Rome,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
this  city ;  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Capitol, 
the  library  of  (Jctavianus,  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  Pan- 
theon was  damaged  [Rome];  and  no  sooner  had  the  people 
recovered  from  their  consternation  than  a  plague  broke  out, 
of  which  10,000  persons  died  every  day.  Titus  supported  his 
unhappy  subjects  with  the  greatest  liberality ;  he  exhausted 
his  treasures,  and  he  ordered  the  property  and  estates  of 
those  who  had  perished  without  leaving  "heirs,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  sufferers,  although  the  property  of  such 
persons  belonged  to  the  fiscus,  or  the  emperors  private 
purse.  Hi*  liberality  was  so  great  that  Iris  friends  re- 
proached him  for  it ;  he  answered,  that  it  was  not  just  that 
anybody  should  leave  the  emperor  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
He  punished  severely  and  exiled  to  the  small  barren  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  those  who  followed  the  profession  of 
false  accusers  [Tibkrius  Claudius  Nkro]  ;  ana  he  disliked 
the  punishment  of  death  so  much,  that  he  used  to  say  he 
would  rather  die  than  cause  the  death  of  others.  Two 
patricians  conspired  against  him,  but  he  did  not  punish 
them  :  he  only  said,  'Do  not  do  it  again  ;  Providence  alone 
distributes  crowns'  (Suetonius,  Titus,  9  ;  and  he  then 
invited  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  amphitheatre.  He 
acted  with  the  same  generosity  towards  his  brother  Domi- 


tianus,  who  was  guilty  of  more  than  one  conspiracy  against 
his  brother.  He  gained  all  hearts  by  his  extreme  affability, 
which  however  was  always  accompanied  by  dignity  ;  and 
he  delighted  the  Roman  people  with  splendid'  entertain- 
ments, giving  them  amongst  others  the  spectacle  of  five 
thousand  wild  beasts  fighting  with  each  other  in  the  Colos- 
seum, or  Flavian  amphitheatre,  which  was  finished  by  his 
order,  the  construction  of  it  having  been  commenced  under 
Vespasianus. 

During  the  reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  restored  tranquillity 
to  Britain,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.  {80 
a.d.)  In  the  following  year  he  constructed  the  wall  be- 
tween the  rivers  Glota  and  Bodotria  (the  Frith  of  Clyde 
and  the  Frith  of  Forth\  in  order  to  protect  Britain  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Caledonians. 

In  order  to  recover  his  broken  health  Titus  retired,  in  81 
a.d.,  to  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  which 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  where  Vespasianus  had  died. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  acute  fever,  and  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  81  a.d.  It  was  said  that  his  brother  Domi- 
tianus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Reate,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death  by  advising  the  use  of  improper  reme- 
dies. On  his  death-bed  Titus  exclaimed  that  he  died  with- 
out regret,  except  for  one  act,  which  however  he  did  not 
specify.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  Rome  in  the 
evening,  and  the  senators  assembled  in  the  same  night, 
anxious  to  know  each  other's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard 
to  the  unworthy  successor  of  Titus.  Domitianus.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  people  was  general,  for  they  had  lost  him 
to  whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  'th«  delight  of  the 
human  race.' 

(Josephus.  Jewish  liar,  vi.  6,  &c. ;  Dion  Cassius,  ixvi. 
18,  &c. ;  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Ctrsaribus,  10;  Eutropius, 
vii.  14.) 
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TITUS,  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO.  little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  Titus,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is 
addressed.  His  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,'  and  all  authentic  information  about  him 
is  dcrivea  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  these 
it  appears  that  Titus  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  by  whom 
he  is  called  '  his  own  son  after  the  common  faith '  (C  4),  but 
when  and  where  is  not  recorded.  Accordingly  there 
are  various  conjectures  on  this  subject.  This  welcnow  for 
certain,  that  Titus  was  (Acts,  xv. ;  Gal.,  ii.)  with  St.  Paul  in 
Antioch  before  the  first  Council  was  holden  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  sent  by  the  church  at 
Antioch  to  consult  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
question  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile  converts 
to  submit  to  circumcision  '  after  the  manner  of  Moses.' 
To  this  rite  the  Judaising  Christians  at  Jerusalem  were  anx- 
ious that  Titus  should  submit ;  but  St.  Paul  {Gal.,  ii.)  informs 
us  that  he  firmly  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  Council,  it 
would  seem  that  Titus  returned  with  St.  Paul  to  Antioch, 
and  subsequently  accompanied  him  on  some  of  his  travels. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  expression  in  2  Cor.,  viii.  23,  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  Titus  assisted  St.  Paul  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  From  1  Cor.,  xvi.  8, 
compared  with  2  Cor.,  vii.,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Titus 
was  also  with  St.  Paul  during  his  long  residence  at  Ephe- 
sus  (Acts,  xix.  10\  and  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  On  his  return  from 
Corinth,  whatever  might  be  the  occasion  of  the  visit  alluded 
to  in  2  Cor.,  vii.,  Titus  met  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and 
gave  him  such  on  account  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and 
of  the  eflect  produced  by  his  first  letter  to  it,  as  gave 
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him  »ne  nighcst  satisfaction.    (2  Cor.,  vii.  6-130  Titus 
also  apjicars  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  Apostle's 
second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  was  charged  to 
excite  them  to  finish  their  collections  for  the  poor  converts 
in  Judtra,  which  they  had  begun  during  his  former  visit. 
From  A.n.  58.  when  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the 
bearer  of  St.  Paul  s  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
A.n.  62,  we  hear  nothing  of  him :  in  the  latter  year,  in 
all  probability  he  was  left  by  St.  Paul  in  Crete,  '  to  set  in 
order  the  tilings  that  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in 
even'  city.'    (  Titus,  i.  4.)    This  year  was  the  date  of 
St.  Paul's  release  from  his  first  confinement  at  Rome, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  touched  at  Crete,  and  made 
some  converts  there,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  .[-.ultra. 
Subsequently  to  this,  Titus  was  requested  fiy  St.  Paul 
(iii.  12>  to  visit  him  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  and  it  seems 
that  he  was  also  with  him  during  his  second  residence  at 
Rome.    (2  Timothy,  iv.  10.)  Wc  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  time  and  place  of  Titus's  death  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  an  Mltient  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-lour  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  Crete.  "  The 
date  of  the  Epistle  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy, 
some  placing  it  as  earlv  as  a.d.  52,  and  others  as  late  as 
a.d.  Go.    From  the  striking  verbal  resemblances  between 
it  and  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the 
same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to  the  authors  mind. 
The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  have  never 
been  disputed. 

St.  Paul's  design  in  writing  it  was  to  instruct  Titus  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry  as  head  of  the 
church  in  Crete.  Accordingly  in  chap.  I.  he  gives  Titus 
instructions  concerning  the  ordination  of  elders,  who  were 
to  be  appointed  for  every  city,  and  describes  what  qualifi- 
cations they  should  possess,  and  also  directs  him  to  oppose 
the  Judaising  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  in  the  island.  In  chap.  ii.  St.  Paul  informs 
Titus  what  precepts  he  was  to  inculcate,  according  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  had  to  teach, 
and  admonishes  him  to  show  himself  a  pattern  of  all  good 
works,  and  an  example  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught. 

In  chap.  iii.  he  teaches  Titus  to  inculcate  obedience  to 
principalities  and  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  submit  to  idolatrous  magistrates ; 
and  also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  and  meekness 

a  with  a  request  that 


towards  all  men.    He  then  conctudt 
Titus  would  inculcate  the  necessity  of  good  wotks,  and 
avoid  foolish  questions  ;  an  injunction,  of  the  same  kind  as 
St.  Paul  gave  to  Timothy. 

For  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle 
and  the  •  Ai  ts  of  the  Apostles,"  see  Paley. '  Hone  Paulina-,' 
pp.  357-.%7.  See  also  Home's  '  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  :W7 ;  Mac- 
knight  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.;  Collyer's  '  Sacred 
Interpreter.' 

TIT-WARBLERS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  sub- 
genus of  his  subfamily  Pariana  [Titmick],  and  considered 
by  him  as  the  second  or  typical  division  of  the  whole 
group.  The  species  of  this  subgenus  (Sylvicola)  arc,  he 
observes,  the  true  Tit-Warblers  of  America,  bo  clftscly  re- 
sembling the  Worm-eaters  ( I'ermi iwn,  Sw.\  that  many 
writers  have  placed  both  in  the  same  genus ;  but  they 
may,  he  remarks,  tie  readily  detected  by  a  slightly-arched 
bill,  notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible.  '  The 
slender  structure  of  their  feet,  the  pointed  form  of  their 
wings,  and  the  scattered  weak  bristles  of  the  mouth,'  says 
Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  '  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
mode  of  catching  their  prey  must  not  be  unlike  that 
adopted  by  the  true  flycatchers,  and  such  accordingly 
turns  out  to  be  the  fact";  they  are,  in  short,  lively,  active, 
gaily-coloured  little  birds,  continually  hunting  after  seden- 
tary insects,  and  pursuing  such  as  fly  from  bough  to 
bough  ;  their  liabits  thus  forming  a  singular  union  of  those 
of  the  Wood-Warbler,  the  Tits,  and  the  Flycatchers :  so 
close  indeed  is  this  analogy,  that  Meyer  has  confounded 
them  with  the  first,  Linna-us  and  Button  with  the  second, 
and  even  Wilson  considers  some  as  belonging  to  the  third 
«f  these  families.  Nor  was  the  great  American  ornitho- 
.ogist  very  far  from  the  truth,  since  they  actually  pass  into 
a  subgenus  which  certainly  would  stand  in  the  old  Linna  an 
group  of  MMcicajki.'    {Classification  of  Birds.) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  definition  of  the  sub- 
genus Sylvicola,  placed  by  liim  between  Dumecola  and 


Vermivora,  under  the  genus  Sylvicola  (Fly-catching 
Warblers ) : — 

Bill  very  slender,  acutely  conic ;  the^  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  with  an  obsolete  notch;  base  with  a  few  w^uk 
bristles.  Wings  lengthened,  pointed;  the  thiee  first 
quills  nearly  equal.  Tail  nearly  even  ;  the  feathers  ending 
in  sofl  points.    Feet  as  in  Srtop/utga. 

Example,  Sylvicola  minuta. 

Mr.  Swainson  refers,  for  a  figure  and  description  of  tins 
species,  to  lZool.  111.,'  i.,  pi.  13!).  At  the  plat  e  referred  to 
we  find  the  Grey-backed  Warbler,  Sylvia  plumbea,  with 
the  following  description  and  figure  : — 

Description.— Blue-grey,  beneath  golden  yellow  ;  back 
olive  ;  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white. 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  this  bird  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
from  whence  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Leadln  atcr. 


Gtr>  l<*ck«l  Warbler.  (Swaiuon.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  refers  to  Sylvicola  pimlla,  Wil.,  pi. 
38,  f.  3. 

TIVERTON,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Exe  and  Loman,  161)  miles  south-west  of  London, 
and  14  miles  north  of  Exeter.    It  derives  its  name  (  for- 
merly Twy  lord  ton,  and  now,  by  an  easy  gradual  alteration, 
Tivertouj  liem  its  situation  between  the  two  antient  fords, 
through  the  Exe  on  the  west,  and  the  Loman  on  the  east. 
The  hundred  of  Tiverton  is  described  in  '  Domesday  Book  * 
under  the  head  of  Terra  Regis,  or  land  belonging'  to  the 
king,  held  by  several  persons  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  as  vassals  of  the  crown.    Soon  after  the 
Norman  invasion  these  lands  were  held  by  Baldwin  do 
Brionis,  who  had  married  Albreda,  the  niece  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  created  by  him  hereditary  earl  of 
Devon:  tlicv  descended  to  his  son,  Richard  dc"  Brionis; 
and  at  his  cleat h,  in  1100,  without  male  issue,  the  manor 
and  lordship  were  given  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard  Rivers, 
who  was  also  created  earl  of  Devon;  and,  in  1106,  built 
Tiverton  Castle  for  his  residence.    In  121)3  the  manor  came 
into  the  possession  of  Hugh  de  Court enay,  second  baron  of 
Okehampton,  created  earl  of  Devon,  in  whose  family  it  con- 
tinued until  1466,  when  Henry  Court enay  being  attainted 
of  treason,  and  beheaded  on  the  4th  of  March,  his  posses- 
sions were  given  to  Sir  Humphry  Stafford,  of  Southwick, 
who  was  however  also  executed  on  the  17th  of  August 
following  :  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  suc- 
ceeding convulsions  the  estates  frequently  changed  ow  ners. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1485,  the  house  of 
Courtcnay  was  again  restored  ;  and  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  William  Courtcnay  married 
Catharine,  seventh  and  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
who  survived  him  seventeen  years,  and  lived  during  her 
widowhood  in  the  castle  of  Tiverton  :  she  was  buried  in 
the  church  adjoining.    She  was  succeeded  bv  her  son  and 
grandson,  at  whose  death,  in  1556,  the  lordship  and  manor 
were  divided  between  the  heirs  of  the  four  sisters  of  Ed- 
ward, his  great-grandfather  ;  and  soon  after  so  subdivided, 
that  when  Risdon  wrote,  in  1630,  there  were  then  forty 
parts  or  shares,  the  principal  of  which  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Wests  ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  Dorothy,  the 
heiress  of  that  family,  to  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  of  Hacconibe, 
in  1759,  the  family  of  Carew  succeeded  to  the  lordship  and 
manor,  which  is  now  held  by  Sir  Walter  Palk  Carew,  Barl., 
together  with  the  castle  and  adjoining  estate,  with  a  few 
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other  farms  in  fee,  and  different  undivided  eighths  of  many 
other  lands  in  the  parish. 

Tiverton  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  borough* 
in  the  kingdom,  being  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  ten  in  breadth  :  the  area  is  20,000  acres,  and  it  con- 
tains, according  to  the  census  of  1841,  1930  inhabited  and 
109  uninhabited  houses ;  having  a  population  of  10,041 
inhabitants,  4048  males  and  5393  females.  The  country 
on  the  west  and  north  sides  is  very  hilly  and  well  wooded.. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground  between 
the  Exe  and  Loman.  and  is  well  watered  by  a  brook  called 
the  Town  Leat,  which  rises  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
town,  and  was  given,  about  1260,  by  the  then  countess  of 
Devon,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Exe  is  a  large  suburb  called  Westex,  very 
densel v  populated,  and  principally  inhabited  by  operatives. 
One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  town  is  the  trout- 
fishing  in  the  two  rivers.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  is 
the  Tiverton  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Canal,  by  which 
limestone,  coal,  culm,  coke,  &e.  are  imported. 

The  parish  church,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  was  first  built 
in  1073;  consecrated  by  Lcofricus, first  bishop  of  Exeter; 
and  enlarged  and  improved  at  various  times  by  the  families 
of  Rivers  and  Court enay  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Between  1517  and  1529  John  Greenway,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  whole  of  the  south  aisle 
and  south  front,  together  with  the  elegant  chaptl  bearing 
his  name ;  and  also  erected  the  fine  Gothic  screen  which 
separates  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
south  front  and  porch  (of  which  an  engraving  appeared  in 
the  •  Gentleman's  Magazine together  with  Grecnway's 
Chapel,  have  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the 
church  new  seated.  It  is  a  fine  Gothic  pile,  130  feet  long 
and  82  feet  wide  ;  and  the  tower  is  27  feet  square  at  the 
base  and  llti  feet  high.  St.  George's  Chapel,  which  was 
finished  in  1730.  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  situated  in  a 
large  yard  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  tithes  of  the 
whole  parish  were  granted,  in  114G,  by  Baldwin  de  Rivera 
to  the  Cluniac  monks  at  Exeter ;  but  the  parish  was  after- 
wards divided  ;  for  in  1257,  as  appears  by  the  episcopal 
registers  at  Exeter,  there  were,  as  at  present,  four  quarters, 
or" ecclesiastical  portions,  viz.,  three  rectories  (Clare,  Pitt, 
and  Tidcombe),  and  an  impropriation  (Priors',  which 
Henry  VI.  gave  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  still  retain  the  tithes,  and  appoint  a 
stipendiary  curate  to  perform  a  fourth  part  of  the  duty, 
although  they  deny  their  liability  to  do  so.  The  tithes 
have  lately  been  commuted  :  Clare  at  5057. ;  Pitt,  850/. ; 
Tidcombe,  731/.  10*. ;  Priors,  400/. ;  and  certain  small 
detached  pieces  of  land,  technically  called  '  All  Fours/ 
60/. 

There  are  still  many  richly-endowed  charities  in  Tivei 
ton.  Blunder's  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  Petei 
Blundel),  merchant,  in  15119:  the  income  lias  increased, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  from  under  100/.  to 
about  1200/.  per  annum.  There  is  now  a  surplus  income 
of  500/.  or  GOO/,  a  year.  There  are  several  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  exhibitions  connected  with  this  school  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  There  is  also  a  free  English 
school,  founded  in  1009  by  Rol>crt  Comyn,  alias  Chilcott, 
the  nephew  of  Blundel].  A  blue-coat  or  charity  school, 
where  a  number  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes  are  edu- 
cated and  clothed,  has  lately  been  erected  in  lieu  of  an  old 
building,  and  it  is  supported  by  various  bequests.  There 
is  also  a  national  school,  just  built,  which  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  and  an  elegant  school  is  now 
being  erected  in  Westex,  to  be  put  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous charities  are  Greenway's  almshouses,  founded 
in  1517,  for  the  support  of  five  poor  men,  with  eightpence 
weekly  for  each  ;  but  the  revenues  are  now  so  much  aug- 
mented that  there  are  eleven  houses  the  inmates  of  which 
receive  five  shillings  per  week  each,  and  ten  of  which  the 
inmates  have  four  shillings,  and  four  additional  almshouses 
arc  now  being  built.  There  is  also  an  excellent  charity, 
founded  by  Walter  Tyrrcl  in  1508,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  employed  in  repairing  Exe  bridge,  and  the  overplus 
distributed  weekly  in  bread.  There  are  many  others  of 
less  importance ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  if  all  the 
charitable  donations  had  been  properly  looked  after,  there 
would  not  at  present  be  any  need  of  a  poor-iatc. 

The  woollen  trade  of  Tiverton  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive.  From  1500  to  1566  there  were  only  2500  inhabit- 1 


ants,  whereas  in  1591  the  population  had  increased  to  5000 ; 
and  Dunsford  states,  on  the  authority  of  Kisdon  and 
Chappie,  that  it  was  the  principal  place  in  Devonshire 
for  the  making  of  kersies,  which  were  known  all  over  the 
kingdom  as  '  Tiverton  Kcrzies,'  and  generally  sent  to  the 
London  market.  In  1012,  8000  persons  were  constantly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  the 
annual  returns  of  the  trade  exceeded  300,000/. ;  but  an 
extensive  fire  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  operatives  were  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  and  the  town  never  recovered 
its  former  prosperity.  After  this  the  trade  in  kersies 
gradually  declined  ;  but  in  1090  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
worsted  serges  was  established,  anil  by  1715  there  was 
again  a  population  of  8700,  with  a  trade  returning  350,000/. 
annually.  In  1741  an  epidemic  fever  scattered  the  po- 
pulation, and  as  serges  were  supplanted  in  Holland  by 
the  Norwich  stuffs  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  making 
common  duroys,  &c,  for  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets. 
In  1756  there  were  56  fulling-mills  regularly  employed, 
but  the  French  revolution,  and  the  long  wars  consequent 
upon  it,  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery  in  Yorkshire  has  taken  away  the 
woollen  manufacture.  In  1790  however  a  large  building 
was  erected  in  Westex  for  a  cotton-mill,  but  finally  con- 
verted into  a  manufactory  for  spinning  wool,  which  was 
afterwards  woven  into  coarse  fabrics  for  the  East  India 
Company.  This  undertaking  did  not  answer,  and  it  was 
shut  up  in  1815.  In  1810  Mr.  Hcathcoat  of  Lough- 
borough, in  consequence  of  the  Luddite  disturbances  in 
that  neighbourhood,  removed  to  it  with  his  beautiful  ma- 
chinery for  making  bobbin-net,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  in  1808,  and  many  successive  improvements  hav- 
ing been  made  on  it,  the  trade  iB  still  carried  on  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  town.  It  gives  permanent  employ- 
ment to  above  900  persons,  besides  temporary  employ- 
ment to  several  hundred  girls  and  women. 

The  venerable  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Rivcrses 
and  Courtcnays  stand  on  an  eminence  near  the  Exe  ;  some 
parts  of  the  building  are  still  in  pretty  good  preservation, 
and  might  with  a  little  repair  last  for  several  ages,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  pulled  down  about  a  century 
since,  and  a  modem  house  erected  on  its  site.  There  is 
also  a  spacious  market-place,  erected  in  1830,  with  a  suite 
of  rooms  lor  assemblies,  several  dissenting  chapels,  a 
theatre,  union  workhouse,  and  bridewell,  which  is  about 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  building  on  an  improved  plan 
erected  in  lieu  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  fire  of  1612,  James  I.  incorporated  Tiver- 
ton by  the  title  of  mayor  and  burgesses,  but  the  elective 
franchise  then  conferred  was  confined  to  the  corporate 
body  (25  in  number),  and  continued  in  that  state  until  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  under  which  the  con- 
stituency is  about  500.  The  castle  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  General  Fairfax  in  1045,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot 
was  the  governor. 

Cosway  the  painter  was  a  native  of  Tiverton,  and 
painted  an  altar-piece  of  '  Peter  delivered  out  of  Prison,' 
which  he  presented  to  the  parish,  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
church  in  1777 ;  the  celebrated  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
the  gipsy  king,  who  lived  a  century  ago,  was  a  son  of  the 
rector  of  Bickleigh,  an  adjoining  parish,  and  ran  away 
from  Blundell's  school  to  join  the  gipsies.  Although 
nearly  related  to  the  most  respectable  families  of  the 
western  counties,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  up  his 
connection  with  this  singular  people,  and  his  adventures, 
dictated  by  him  to  Mrs.  Goadby  of  Sherborne,  and  which 
have  been  very  frequently  republished,  contain  an  amusing 
account  of  his  vagabondism. 

The  principal  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  is  very  abund- 
antly supplied  with  live  cattle,  corn,  meat,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit ;  there  is  another  smaller  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs.  There  is  an  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  trustees  and  other  gentlemen  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  about  the  last  week  in  August,  and  on  the 
two  following  days  there  arc  races  over  a  very  excellent 
course,  in  the  castle  meadows  adjoining  the  town.  The 
borough  is  divided  into  three  wards  :  Westex  ward,  Cast  I o 
ward,  and  Loman  ward,  and  the  municipal  body  consists 
of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  out  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  chosen ;  the  recorder  is,  as  in  other  cases, 
nominated  by  the  crown  ;  he  holds  a  session  four  times  a 
year,  and  is_the  judge  of  the  court  of  record  for  debts 
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under  100/.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
street*  are  under  the  control  of  commissioners  em- 
powered by  act  of  parliament,  who  keep  them  very  clean. 

(Communication from  Tiverton.) 

TI'VOLI,  the  antient  Tibur,  a  town  of  the  Papal  State, 
16  miles  east-north-east  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  or  Teverone,  just 
above  the  spot  where  that  river  falls  by  a  succession  of 
rapids  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagnn.  Tibur  existed 
as  a  town  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fabulous  times.  Virgil,  in  relating 
the  wars  of  the  Latins  and  Rutuli  against  Mnces,  speaks 
repeatedly  of  Tibur.  According  to  the  old  tradition, 
Tiburtus,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated  from  Greece  with 
Evander  to  the  shore  of  Latium  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  founded  or  colonized  Tibur.  Coras  and  Catillus  the 
younger,  two  brothers  of  Tiburtus,  fought  against  /Eneas 
and  his  Trojan  followers : 

'  Tcim  ffrmini  frmtrr*  Tfbuitl*  ninoia  Hnqiiupt, 
VrHtri*  Tiburti  dirUm  coynornmr  grntwn, 
C*ttlla*|U«  acerii«»  Corm»,  Argitu  juvvnlut.' 

Pliny  {Hist.  Nut.,  xvi.  87)  mentions  three  old  oak-trees, 
existing  in  his  time,  which  were  reported  to  be  older  than 
Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  and  were  consecrated  to  him. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Horace  (Or/.,  i.  7),  they  were 
called  *  Tiburni  lucus.'  In  the  same  passage  Horace, 
as  well  as  Virgil  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  JEneid,  speaks 
of  the  fane  and  grove  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea  at  Tibur,  the 
oracles  of  which  were  consulted  from  the  oldest  times. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  lustory  of  Rome  we  find  Tibur 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Latin  Con- 
federation. It  stood  where  it  still  stands,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Anio,  which  river  divided  the  territory  of  the  I^atini 
from  that  of  the  Sabiui,  and  it  was  strong  by  its  situation 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  [Latium.]  The  sub- 
sequent vicissitudes  of  Tibur  and  the  other  Latin  cities,  till 
their  final  subjection  by  Rome,  337  B.C.,  are  noticed  under 
Lati.m.  Upon  one  occasion  the  militia  of  Tibur  joined  the 
Gauls  and  marched  during  the  night  to  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  spread  alarm  into  the  city,  but  they  were  repulsed. 
(Livy,  vii.  12.}  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  Latins, 
Tibm  was  deprived  of  part  of  its  territory,  which  was  seized 
by  the  Romans.  During  the  Samnite  wars  the  Romans 
made  a  road  from  Tibur  over  the  Apennines  to  the  country 
of  the  Peiigni,  which  was  called  Via  Valeria.  The  aque- 
ducts of  the  Anio  vetus  and  Anio  novus,  and  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia,  which  supplied  Rome  with  wholesome  water,  passed 
through  the  territory  of  Tibur,  where  their  remains  are  still 
seen.  The  healthy  and  romantic  situation  of  this  district 
induced  the  wealthy  Romans  to  construct  in  it  handsome 
country  residences.  Scipio  .Emilianus,  Mctellus  Numidi- 
cus,  the  famous  Marius,  Maecenas,  Munatius  Plancus,  and 
Manlius  Vopiscus,  had  their  Tiburtinc  villas.  The  families 
of  thcMunatii,  theCoponii,  and  the  Plautii.  which  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
first  emperors,  were  from  Tibur.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
Plautii  is  still  seen  at  Pontc  Lucano,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  massive 
round  tower,  like  that  of  Cast-ilia  Mctella  outside  of  Rome, 
with  an  inscription,  which  however  is  said  to  be  of  much 
later  date,  to  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  who  served  under  Ti- 
berius in  the  Illyrian  war  (a.u.  10).  G.  M.  Zappi,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  describes,  in  his 
*  Annals  of  Tivoli,'  this  monument,  as  it  then  was,  in  better 
preservation  than  at  present. 

Augustus  used  to  visit  his  favourite  Maecenas  at  his 
villa  at  Tibur,  and  Suetonius  {Octav.,  72)  mentions  his 
holding  his  tribunal  under  the  porticoes  of  the  splendid 
temple  of  Hercules,  part  of  the  cella  of  which  is  still 
seen  behind  the  choir  of  the  modern  cathedral,  which 
has  been  partly  constructed  with  the  materials  of  the  antient 
temple.  Gelhus  (xix.  5)  mentions  a  public  library  as  an- 
nexed to  the  temple.  Horace  preferred  Tibur  to  all  other 
places  of  resort,  and  he  had  a  countiy-liou.se  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, distinct  from  his  Sabine  farm  at  Digentia. 

The  emperor  Hadrian  const  ructed  near  Tibur  a  magni- 
ficent villa,  of  which  extensive  remains  arc  still  seen.  It 
contained  imitations  of  the  works  of  ait  and  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  he  had  seen  in  his  travels  through- 
out the  empire.  Under  his  reign  Gctulius,  a  native  of 
Tibur,  and  his  « ife  Simphorosa,  w  ith  their  seven  sons,  being 
converts  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  are  said  to  have  suffered 


martyrdom,  according  to  Baron ms,  Tillemont,  and  other 
church  historians.  Under  Aurelian,  the  famous  Zcnobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  after  having  followed  the  triumphal 
procession  of  her  conqueror,  was  by  order  of  the  senate 
banished  to  Tibur,  where  she  is  said  to  have  lived  many 
years  in  comparative  comfort.  The  grammarian  Nonius 
Marcellus,  who  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Tibur. 

In  the  year  543  the  Goths  under  Totila  took  Tibui  by 
surprise,  and  slaughtered  most  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
the  bishop.  During  the  Longobard  dominion  in  Italy, 
Tibur  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Rome,  subject,  at  least 
nominally,  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  while  the  crown  of  Italy 
was  an  object  of  contest  between  various  pretenders,  Tibur, 
like  most  other  towns  of  centra]  Italy,  governed  itself  as  a 
municipal  community.  Its  territory,  which  extended  to 
the  westward  about  naif-way  between  Tibur  and  Rome, 
embraced  in  the  opposite  direction  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Anio  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Naples.  But  the  abbot  of 
the  wealthy  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sublaqueum,  now 
called  Subiaco,  having  assumed  the  civil  jurisdiction  over 
extensive  domains,  villages,  and  castles  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  and  the  adjoining  highlands,  of  which  he  nad 
already,  by  various  grants,  the  '  utile  dominium,'  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Tibur,  together  with  the  bishop,  resented  his 
usurpation.  After  a  temporary  compromise  between  the 
parties,  effected  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  the 
fiburtincs  resorted  to  arms,  about  a.d.  1123,  took  several 
castles,  from  which  they  drove  away  the  monks  and  their 
men-at-arms,  and  a  sort  of  desultory  warfare  was  carried 
on  for  several  years,  until  1128,  when  the  abbot  of  Subla- 
queum surprised  the  castle  and  village  of  Poggio,  which 
was  colonized  by  the  Tiburtines;  and  after  a  desperate 
fighting  in  the  streets  and  houses,  the  place  was  plundered 
and  destroyed.  After  this  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
Tibur  and  the  abbot.  In  1141,  during  the  schism  between 
Innocent  II.  and  the  anti-pope  Anacletus,  the  Tiburtines 
having  acknowledged  the  la*«cr,  the  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  had  frequent  border  quarrels  with  their  Tihurtine 
neighbours,  seized  this  opportunity  to  assail  their  town 
with  a  considerable  force.  vYhilc  they  were  trying  to  break 
open  one  of  the  gates,  the  inhabitants  turned  off  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Anio,  and  made  them  fall  with  overwhelming 
j  force  down  the  declivity  upon  the  assailants,  part  of  whom 
were  swept  away ;  and  the  citizens,  sallying  out  at  the  same 
time,  routed  the  remainder  of  the  besiegers,  who  ran  away, 
leaving  behind  their  tents  and  baggage.  This  was  the 
cause  of  that  deadly  animosity  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Tiburtines,  which  continued  for  more  than  a  century  after. 
In  the  following  year,  1142,  the  people  of  Tibur,  being 
threatened  with  another  attack,  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
their  peace  with  Pope  Innocent,  and  they  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  which  so  incensed  the  Romans,  who  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  Tibur,  that  they  rose  in  arms  against 
the  pope,  restored  the  senate,  and  proclaimed  the  republic. 
In  1145  Pope  Eugenius  III.  took  refuge  at  Tibur  from  tho 
turbulence  of  the  Roman  people.  During  the  subsequent 
dissensions  between  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  and  the  pope, 
the  people  of  Tibur  seem  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
latter,  and  they  joined  the  Roman  militia  in  an  attack 
upon  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruction 
of  that  antient  city,  a.d.  1191.  The  Tiburtines  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  plunder  of  Tusculum.  Frederic  II., 
in  his  wars  against  the  pope,  held  for  a  time  possession  of 
Tibur.  After  a  course  of  desultory  warfare  between  Rome 
and  Tibur,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  both  towns,  in  August.  1250,  entitled  *  Capitula 
ct  Instrumenta  inter  Romanum  Populum  et  Populum  Ti- 
burtinum,'  by  which  the  city  of  Rome  secured  the  right  of 
sending  to  Tibur  a  count,  rector,  or  podestl,  as  political 
magistrate,  who  however,  before  entering  upon  his  office, 
was  to  swear  to  observe  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  town 
of  Tibur;  but  the  judges,  the  captain  of  the  militia,  and 
the  councillors  of  the  commune,  continued  to  be  chosen 
by  the  citizens  of  Tibur  as  heretofore.  The  town  of  Tibur 
was  to  pay  to  the  senate  of  Rome  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
thousand  '  hhrc  '  (about  two  hundred  dollars).  After  this 
the  people  of  Tibur,  though  often  distracted  by  the  factions 
of  tne  Guclphs  and  the  Guibelines,  the  Colonna  and  the 
Oraini,  which  desolated  for  more  than  a  century  the  Cam- 
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pagna  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  remained  upon  the 
whole  attached  to  the  popes ;  and  thev  even  fought  for 
Urban  VI.  against  the  Orsini  lords  of  Vicovaro  and  Tag- 
liacozzo.  whom  they  defeated  in  1381.  Pope  Pius  II.  built 
a  castle  at  Tivoli,  which  remains. 

Tivoli  is  now  the  head  of  a  district  of  the  coinarca  or 
province  of  Rome,  which  district,  according  to  the  last 
census,  contained  55,825  inhabitants,  and  includes  most  of 
the  old  territory  of  Tibur.  It  is  one  of  the  few  antient 
towns  of  Latium  which  stands  on  its  antient  site ;  whilst 
the  modem  representatives  of  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  and 
Alba  are  no  longer  on  the  spot  of  those  antient  cities. 
The  temple  of  Vesta,  vulgarly  called  •  Delia  Sibilla,'  with 
its  Corinthian  pillars,  still  occupies  its  commanding  posi- 
tion ;  the  temple  of  Hercules  has  been  transformed  into  a 
cathedral ;  the  Roman  road,  or  Via  Tiburtina,  crosses  the 
town  ;  the  Roman  bridge  called  Ponte  Celio,  or  Ponticelli, 
is  still  extant.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
Villa  of  Msecenas  near  the  Cascatelle.  Remains  of  that 
of  Quintilius  Varus  are  shown  near  a  church  called  Quin- 
tiliolo.  Another  round  temple,  vulgarly  styled  '  Delia 
Tosse,'  or  of  the  goddess  Tussis,  is  outside  of  the  Roman 
gate. 

Tivoli  is  a  bishop's  see :  it  has  a  college,  and  a  town 
library  of  about  6U00  volumes,  the  gift  of  the  Cavaliere 
Bischi,  a  native  of  the  place ;  several  manufactories  of 
iron,  leather,  and  paper ;  and  5300  inhabitants.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  are  covered  with  olive-trees.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  steep.  Near  Tivoli  is  the  ex- 
tensive Villa  d'Esle,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  the  younger,  of 
Este,  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  was  governor 
of  Tivoli  under  Pope  Julius  III.,  and  afterwards  embel- 
lished by  the  Cardinal  Luigi  dEste,  brother  of  Alfonso  II. 
It  has  all  the  formal  magnificence  of  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  that  age ;  its  trees  cut  in  architectural 
shapes,  its  mosaic-like  parterres,  its  handsome  fountains  and 
water-works,  constructed  by  Orazio  Olivieri,  a  celebrated 
hydraulist  of  Tivoli ;  its  avenue  of  Italian  pines,  and  its 
terraces,— constitute  a  princely  residence,  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  its  former  owners.  The  mansion  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Zuccari  and  Muziano.  The  view 
from  the  terrace  before  the  house  is  magnificent.  Ven- 
turini  has  published  views  of  this  villa. 1  Fontane  del  Gi- 
ardino  Estense  coi  loro  prospetti."  The  counlry  about 
Tivoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio  above  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant,  salubrious,  and  romantic  districts  near  Rome. 
Vicovaro,  the  antient  Varia,  eight  miles  above  Tivoli; 
the  secluded  monastery  of  Subiaco,  which  is  twelve  miles 
above  Vicovaro,  near  where  Nero  had  a  villa  :  the  sources 
of  the  Anio,  near  Trevi,  above  Subiaco  ;  and  the  valley  of 
Digentia,  afford  scope  for  interesting  excursions.  The 
vines  of  Tivoli  are  famed  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  grape,  called 
•pizzutello  '  and  '  pergolese,'  which,  on  account  ot  its  firm- 
ness and  luscious  taste,  is  much  in  request  for  the  table. 
It  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  who 
says  {Hut.  Xat.,  xiv.4,  Tauchnitz  edit.)  that  it  was  then 
a  newly  discovered  sort  of  grape,  having  the  appearance 


of  the  olive,  and  was  called  bv  the  Tiburtines  •  uva  nui- 
nicipi.'  The  stone  commonly  called  4  travertine'  of  which 
many  of  the  buildings  of  Rome  are  built,  is  dug  near 
Tivoli. 

Many  authors  have  written  concerning  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Tivoli.  Nicodcnii  wrote  its  history  in  Latin  ; 
Zappi  wrote  '  Annali  di  Tivoli ;'  Del  Re\  4  Antichita  Ti- 
burtine ;'  Marzi,  4  Storie  Tiburtine;'  Cabral  and  Del  Rf, 
'Nuove  Ricerche  delle  Ville  e  dei  pi  ft  notabili  Monumenti 
antichi  della  Cittil  e  del  Tcrritorio  di  Tivoli.'  an  excellent 
guide-book ;  De  Sanctis,  4  Disscrtnzioni  sopra  la  Villa 
d 'Orazio.  sopra  il  Mausoleo  de'  Plauzj,  e  sopra  Antino;' 
Ligorio, '  Pianta  della  Villa  Tiburtina  di  Adriano  discgnata 
e  descritta,'  published  by  F.  Contini,  fol„  Rome,  17">1; 
Agostino  Capello,  4  Saggio  sulla  Topografia  Fisica  di  Ti- 
voli,' in  the  23rd  vol.  of  the  4  Gioniale  Areadico,'  1K24  ; 
Volpi,  4  De  Tibnrtibus,  sen  Tiburtinis,'  in  his  4  Vetus  La- 
ti-.m  ;'  and  lastly.  Viola, 4  Storia  di  Tivoli  della  sua  origine 
lino  al  Secolo  XVlI.'  Rome,  1819. 
TI.ASCALA.  [Mexican  States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  159.] 
TMOLUS  (TfMSXoc),  a  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
from  east  to  west,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  and 
parallel  to  the  Messogis.  It  detaches  itself  from  the  Mes- 
sogis  near  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  terminates  on  the 
toast  opposite  the  island  of  Chios.   It  thus  separates  the 


valley  of  the  Caystrus  from  that  of  the  Hermus.  It  is  i 
bv  PJiny  to  have  been  previously  called  Timolus.  {Nat. 
lli*t.,  v.  30 ;  compare  Ovid,  Met.,  vi.  15  ;  xi.  80.) 

Tmolus  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine  Strabo, 
xiv.  637),  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  in  the 
4  Bacchaj '  of  Euripides.  It  was  also  rich  in  minerals ;  and 
the  Pactolus,  which  flows  from  it  into  the  Hermus,  is  said 
to  have  washed  down  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  whence 
CrmUS  and  the  Lydian  kings  were  supposed  to  have 
obtained  a  great  part  of  their  wealth.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  however  no  gold  was  found  in  the  river.  :  Herod., 
i.  93;  v.  101;  Strabo,  xiii.  020.)  Chishull,  who  visited 
Tmolus  in  1699,  describes  the  mountain  as  pleasant,  and 
garnished  with  an  infinite  variety  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  Besides  a  fine  prospect  of  the  country,  the  traveller 
is  amused  with  impending  rocks,  perpendicular  preeipices, 
and  the  murmurs  of  a  brook,  probably  the  Pactolus.  On 
the  top,  which  he  gained  in  four  hours,  was  a  fruitful  vale 
between  two  lofty  ridges;  with  a  vein  of  marble  as  clear 
and  pellucid  as  alabaster.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  c.  77.)  Mr.  Fellowes  {Account  of  Discoveries  in 
Lycia,  p.  8)  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  covered  with 
snow  at  the  latter  end  of  February ;  but  Chishull  found 
the  snow  remaining  on  the  summits  at  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  there  was  a  watch-tower  of  white 
stone  on  the  top  of  Tmolus,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Persians,  and  from  which  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Country  could  be  seen,  especially  the  plain  of  the  Caystrus. 
(Strabo,  xiii.  025.)  Tacitus  (Annul.,  ii.  47)  speaks  of  a 
town  Tmolus,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.D.  17.  This  town  seems  to  have 
been  situated  either  upon  or  near  the  mountain.  Krncsti, 
in  his  note  upon  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Tacitus, 
says  that  this  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  84 1, 
but  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  mountain,  not  of  the 
town.  The  Mesotimolita?,  as  the  name  indicates,  in- 
habited the  central  part  of  the  mountain.  (Pliny,  A'-r/. 
Hist.,  v.  30.) 

TOAD.  [Frogs.]  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  Erpeto- 
lagie)  make  the  Buloniform  family  of  the  Anurous  Phane- 
rogloss  Batrachians  {Anoures  Phan(roglotscs)  consist  of 
the  follow  ing  genera : — 

Dendrobates,  Wagl.    {Hylaphsia,  part,  Boie,  TschudiJ 

Example,  Dendrobates  Itnctorius  (Cayenne). 

Rhinaderma,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Example,  Rhinodrrwa  Daruinii  (Chili). 

Atelopus,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Example,  Atelopus Jluvescens  (Cayenne) 

Bufo,  Laur. 

Example,  Rufo  vulgaris,  the  common  toad.  (Europe, 
Japan.)  [Frogs,  vol.  x.,  pp.  490,  491,  493,  495  ]  MM. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  record  eighteen  species  of  this  genus. 

Phrynitcux,  Wieg.    (Chaunus*  part,  Tschudi.) 

Example,  Phryniscux  nigricans,  Wieg.  (Montevideo.) 

Brachycephalus,  Fitzing.    {Ephippifer,  f'oct.) 

Example,  Brachycephalus  ephippfum,  Fitzing.  (Brazil, 
Guyana.) 

Ihjlffdactylm,  Tschud. 

Example,  lluhcdactylu*  Meatus  (Java). 

Pleetmpus,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Example,  Pleetropus  pictus  (Manilla). 

Engystoma,  Fitzing.  {Microps,  Wagl. ;  Stenocephn/us, 
Tschud.) 

Example,  Engystoma  ovale  (Surinam,  Buenos  Ayu*). 
Uperodon,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Example,  L'perodon  marmoralas  (Montavalle,  Indian 
Peninsula). 

Breviceps,  Merrem  {Engystoma,  part,  Fitzing. ;  Syiloma, 
Wagl.,  Tschud.). 

Kxample,  Breviceps  gibbosus  (South  Africa,  near  the 
Cane  of  Good  Hope). 

Rhinc>phryntis,Y)\\m.  and  Bibr. 

Example,  Rhinophryrn/x  dortali*  (Mexico). 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Family.— MM.  Du- 
meril and  Bibron  state  (/or.  cit.)  that  the  number  of  species 
know  n  to  them  (1841)  was  thirty-five,  a  much  less  number 
than  that  of  the  Raniforni  family,  which  includes  fifty-one, 
and  less  still  than  the  Hyliform  or  Tree-frog  family,  wliich 
comprises  sixty-four. 

Nevertheless,  observe  these  excellent  herpetologists, 

•  N.n  rmweoupied,  IX  Uwt  CAmm  i,  la  urtuUtolotf?.  (Talamsdu,  *oi. 
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species  of  this  family  exist  in  all  the  five*  parts  of  the 
world,  where  they  are  distributed  in  a  manner  not  less  un- 
equal than  the  Raniform  and  Hyliform  species,  and, 
always,  with  a  greater  proportion  (or  America,  whilst  the 
smallest  portion  of  them  belong  to  Europe,  which  has  not 
even  a  single  species  peculiar  to  itself,  tor  the  tWCt  there 
found,  the  Common  Toad  and  the  Green  Toad  (Bufo  viri- 
dis,  Laur.},  also  inhabit  Africa  and  Asia,  which  produce 
moreover,  the  one  litifo  pantherinus  and  Breviccps  gib- 
bonus,  the  other  Plectropus  piclus,  Engystoma  ornntum, 
Hiiltrdnctylus  baltatus,  Iperodon  mannoratum,  and  Bu- 
fSku  erufftttatut,  scabsr,  biporcatus,  isos,  and  asper. 

Oceania,  which,  alter  America,  is,  they  observe,  best 
furni.-hed  with  Hyliform  species,  and  where  two  of  the 
Rani  farm  family  are  found,  has  not  hitherto  yielded  more 
than  a  single  Bufoniform  species,  viz.  Phryniscus  Aus- 
tralia. 

America,  besides  six  species  of  Bttfo,  viz.  strumosus, 
melanatis.muiicus,  Americanux,  marguritiftr,  (fOrbignyi, 
and  Lfichentiultti,  furnishes  Dendrobales  tinctorius,  ob- 
srurut,  and  pie I us ;  RJiinoderma  Darwinii ;  Atelopus  fta- 
vcxeens ;  Phryniscus  nigricans ;  Brachycephalus  ep/iip- 
piiim  ;  and  Engystomata  ovale,  Carolinensc,  rugosum,  and 
microps. 

Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Galapagos 
Archipelago,  says,  '  Of  snakes  there  are  several  species, 
but  all  harmless.  Of  toads  and  frogs  there  are  none.  I 
was  surprised  at  this,  considering  how  well  the  temperate 
and  damp  woods  in  the  elevated  parts  appeared  adapted 
to  their  habits.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  singular  state- 
ment made  by  Bory  St.  Vincent, "namely,  that  none  of  this 
family  are  to  be  found  on  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  great 
oceans.  There  certainly  appears  to  be  some  foundation 
for  this  observation  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
compared  with  the  case  of  lizards,  which  arc  generally 
among  the  earliest  colonists  of  the  smallest  islet.  It  may 
be  asked  whether  this  is  not  owing  to  the  different  facilities 
of  transport  through  salt-water,  of  the  eggs  of  the  latter, 
protected  by  a  calcareous  coat,  and  of  the  slimy  spawn  of 
the  former.'  {Journal.) 

Fossil  Toads. 

Here  may  be  noticed  the  fossil  specimens  from  the 
OZniugcn  beds — Bonibinator  CEningensis,  Agass.  {I'slo- 
vfii/us  Agnssizii.  Tschudi),  and  Pa/eeophrynos  Gcssncri, 
fschudi.  ;See  Classification  d*r  Balrachier,  von  J.  J. 
Tschudi,  pp.  84.  89,  tab.  1,  if.  2,  3.) 


P«l«oj,hryi>oaG««n*ri.    (TVh.uli  ) 


TOALDO,  GIUSEPPE,  a  celebrated  Italian  geographer 
and  meteorologist,  was  born  in  1719  at  a  small  village 
near  Vicenza.  After  having  received  the  usual  rudiments 
of  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  priesthood  by  the  study  of 
literature  and  theology ;  and  while  there,  a  taste  for 
natural  philosophy,  ami  particularly  for  astronomy,  induced 
him  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 

•  The  firth  part  in  that  Untied  t>T  th*  Fr*wh  1  Ocean*,'  which  inclnd**  the 
Iitdun  (Uoh.vUi'o,  tbe  Society,  FrVttdly,  and  othrr  iaira,  AuAialia,  and  Van 
DiaBH'tTi  laud. 

f  N  H  flu/1  rofaniM.  Ltur.,  trmrdrd  ai  a  thwd  iprcica  by  Ihu  Prin«  of 
Cunlno  (f*i«»a  llalica  a  ul  Amphibia  Emptra),  it  rotuidarad  by  MM.  Dit- 
moil  and  BtbroD  •>  identical  Willi  i/n/»  rtnJw. 


pursuit  of  those  branches  of  science;  this  pursuit  he  con- 
tinued, during  the  intervals  which  his  pastoral  duties  af- 
forded, after  he  had  quitted  the  university  and  become 
the  curate  of  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  171  -'  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy  in  the  same  university,  and  he 
immediately  availed  himself  of  the  influence  which  his 
appointment  gave  him  to  obtain  the  grant  of  a  building 
which  might  be  occupied  as  an  observatory;  in  this  lie 
succeeded,  and  being  allowed  the  use  of  an  antient  tower, 
he  placed  in  it  all  the  instruments  which  he  could  collect. 
In  this  building  he  made  a  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, in  continuation  of  those  which  had  been  made  about 
forty  years  previously  by  Poleni ;  and  the  first  thunder-rod 
erected  in  the  Venetian  states  was  one  which  Toaldo  ap- 
plied to  the  same  building. 

He  died  suddenly  at  Padua,  in  December,  1798,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  a  domestic  calamity. 

The  AbbS  Toaldo  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  only  as  far  as  that  branch  of  science  is  ap- 
plicable to  geography.  In  1709  he  published  at  Padua  a 
treatise  on  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  a  col- 
lection of  tables ;  and  at  Venice,  in  1773,  a  tract  entitled 
'  C'ompendio  delta  Sfera  e  di  Geograplna.'  In  1782  he 
published  his'Saggiodi  Studi  Vcneti  nell' Astronomia  e 
nulla  Marina ;'  and  two  years  afterwards,  his  method  of 
finding  the  longitude  of  a  place  by  an  observed  transit  of 
the  moon  ;  in  1789  appeared  his  *  Trattato  di  Gnomonica,' 
and  in  1791  a  work  entitled  '  Schediasmata  Astronomica.' 

In  1776  he  gave,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strange,  the  British 
resident  at  Venice,  an  account  of  the  tide*  in  the  Adriatic, 
which  he  drew  from  the  observations  of  Signior  Temaiua, 
an  Italian  architect  and  engineer.  From  this  account  it 
appears  that  the  tides  in  that  sea  are  at  their  greatest 
height  in  winter;  that  the  height  of  the  spring-tides 
amounts  to  between  3  and  4  feet,  while  the  neap-tides 
scarcely  exceed  3  inches.    {Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixvii.) 

The  attention  of  Toaldo  was  strongly  directed  to  meteor- 
ology at  a  time  when  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
was  but  little  studied  ;  and  he  is  the  first  who  took  notice 
of  the  supposed  connexion  of  atmospherical  phenomena 
with  the  movement  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  Having 
observed  that  those  phenomena  return  in  nearly  the  same 
order  at  the  end  of  every  eighteen  years,  he  drew  up  tables 
exhibiting  the  state  ot  the  weather  during  three  such 
periods;  and  an  account  of  his  system  was  given  in  a 
paper  entitled  •  Le  Saros  Meteorologique,'  &c,  which  is 
contained  in  the  '  Journal  de  Rosier 1  for  1782. 

In  1770  Toaldo  published  a  tract  entitled  'Saggio 
Meteorologico  sulla  vera  Influenza  degli  Astri ;'  and  two 
years  afterwards,  a  tract  concerning  the  method  of  pro- 
tecting buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning ;  he  also 
published,  in  1775,  a  work  on  tho  application  of  meteor- 
ology to  agriculture. 

Toaldo  wrote  a  life  of  the  Abb6  Conti,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher  and 
poet,  who  had  been  his  instructor. 

TOBACCO,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  Monopetalous  genus  Nicotiana.  Tobacco  was  the 
name  used  by  the  Caribbees  for  the  pipe  in  which  they 
smoked,  but  this  word  was  transferred  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  herb  itself.  The  genus  Nicotiana  contains  about 
forty  species,  most  of  them  yielding  tobacco  for  smoking, 
and  many  of  them  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 
The  name  Nicotiana  was  given  these  plants  after  Jean 
Nicot.  of  Nismes,  in  Languedoc,  who  was  an  agent  of 
the  king  of  France  at  Portugal,  and  there  procured  the 
seeds  of  the  tobacco  from  a  Dutchman  who  had  pro- 
cured them  in  Florida.  Nicot  sent  them  to  France  in 
1500. 

The  species  of  Nicotiana  are  most  of  them  herbs,  rarely 
undershrubs,  and  generally  clothed  with  clammy  hairs  or 
down.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  racemose  or  panicied, 
and  of  a  white,  green,  or  purplish  colour.  The  calyx  is 
5-cleft,  permanent ;  corolla  funnel-  or  salver-shaped,  "divi- 
sions 5,  plicate  and  spreading  ;  stamens  5.  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  anthers  dehiscing  lengthwise;  stigma 
capitate;  capsule  2-celled,  2-valved,  valves  bipartite; 
seeds  minute,  numerous. 

Ar.  Tabacum,  Common  Virginian  or  Sweet-scented  To- 
bacco, is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  acuminated,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  lower  ones  decurrent ;  throat  of 
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corolla  inflated,  segments  of  the  limb  pointed.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  first  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  of  Virginia,  where  the  English  first 
became  acquainted  with  its  properties.  Of  the  various 
specie*  it  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  cultivated  in 


gardens  as  an  ornament.    It  is  also  largely  cultivated  in 

The  other  species 

are  however  in"  some  cases  preferred.    Schrank  has 


Europe  for  the  purpose  of  smoking. 


described  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  the  common  to- 
bacco, varying  in  the  sire  and  form  of  their  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  colour  and  form  of  their  corollas.  For  an  account 
of  the  properties  of  this  species,  see  Nicotiana  Tahacum. 

N.  Macrophyfla,  Orinoco  Tobacco,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  ovate  acute  leaves  clasping  the  stem ;  throat  of 
corolla  inflated,  segments  short,  pointed.  It  is  a  larger 
plant  than  the  last,  the  stem  rising  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  frequently  used  for 
smoking,  under  the  name  Orinoco  tobacco  ;  it  is  however 
inferior  to  the  last ;  the  milder  Havannah  cigars  are  said 
to  be  made  from  it. 

N.  Jiustica,  English  Tobacco,  has  an  herbaceous  square 
stem,  with  petiolate  ovate,  quite  entire  leaves,  tube  of 
corolla  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  segments  of  the 
limbs  roundish,  obtuse.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  called  English  tobacco 
because  it  was  the  first  species  that  was  introduced  into 
this  country  for  growth  ;  it  was  then  brought  from  America. 
It  grows  very  well  in  this  climate,  and  in  some  places  is 
almost  naturalised.  It  is  known  in  France  as  tabnc  puussr, 
in  Germany  as  fiauern-tabak,  and  in  Spain  as  Tubacca  cima- 
rota.  This  plant  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  finds  its  way  into  India,  where  it  is  highly  va\ied. 
The  tobaccos  of  Saloiiica  and  I^atakkia,  which  are  much 
esteemed,  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  N.  rastica.  From 
the  extensive  range  of  climate  and  difference  of  situation 
which  this  plant  occupies,  its  characters  suffer  considerable 
change ;  hence  a  number  of  varieties  have  been  described. 
In  the  shops  this  tobacco  is  known  as  Turkish. 

N.  Persica,  Shiroz  Tobacco,  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
clothed  with  clammy  down,  with  the  leaves  of  the  root  ob- 
long, those  of  the  stem  acuminate  and  sessile ;  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  along  tube,  and  rat  her  unequal  seg- 
ments. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  furnishes  the 
famous  Shirax  tobacco.  This  tobacco  is  milder  than  that 
produced  by  the  N.  tabacum,  and  but  a  small  quantity  is 
consumed  in  this  country.  The  English  smoke  more  of 
the  strongest  tobacco  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  tobacco  which  are 
used  in  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow  for  smok- 
ing. N.  quadrivalvis  has  capsules  with  four  valves ;  it 
grows  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  there  smoked  by  the 
natives.  N.  multivalvu  has  ca|»ules  with  many  valves ; 
it  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  river  for 
smoking.  It  is  a  fetid  plant,  and  the  calvx,  the  mast 
fetid  part,  is  selected  by  the  Indians  for  smoking.  A* 
nana,  a  small  species  of  tobacco,  is  a  native  among 
the  ttocky  Mountains  of  North  America,  and  is  smoked 
by  Indians.  N.  repanda  is  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  is  said 
to  furnish  the  tobacco  for  making  the  small  cigars  known 
as  Queen's. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  most  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  the  United  Slates  of  North  America. 
It  requires  considerable  heat  to  come  to  perfection ;  but 
with  care  and  attention,  and  by  treating  it  as  an  exotic,  it 
may  be  very  successfully  cultivated  in  much  colder  cli- 
mates. The  least  frost  injures  it ;  but  this  is  the  case  with 
many  plants,  which  arc  nevertheless  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  northern  part  of  Europe.  The  seeds  of  the 
tobacco  plant  must  be  sown  in  a  prepared  seed-bed,  and 
be  carefully  protected  from  the  least  frost :  for  which  pur- 
pose straw  and  fern  arc  used,  as  is  done  by  the  market- 
gardeners  who  raise  early  culinary  vegetables.  When 
once  the  danger  of  spring  frosts  in  over,  they  maybe  safely 
transplanted  ;  and  if  the  ground  has  been  duly  prepared, 
they  will  arrive  at  maturity  before  the  frosts  of  autumn,  as 
is  the  case  with  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  many  other 
plants  which  arc  natives  of  warmer  climates.  To  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant  the  ground  should  have 
been  deeply  trenched,  and  highly  impregnated  with 
manure  for  some  time  before  ;  for  fresh  (lung,  especially 
that  of  horses,  would  impart  a  rank  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  leaf.  It  is  therefore  by  a  preparatory  course  of  high 
cultivation,  and  by  bringing  the  soil  to  the  state  of  a  rich 


garden  mould,  that  tobacco  may  be  cultivated  without 
much  fear  of  failure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fiscal  restrictions  arising  from  duties  im- 
posed upon  tobacco  by  almost  every  government,  the 
cultivation  of  it  would  be  a  great  resource  to  native  indus- 
try, especially  on  a  small  scale,  by  cottagers  and  gardeners. 
In  Holland,  of  which  the  climate  differs  little  from  that  of 
Great  Britain,  tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent, 
even  in  very  poor  soils,  by  great  attention  to  manuring, 
and  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed  in  March,  and  protected 
by  mats  laid  over  hoops  as  long  as  the  nights  are  cold  and 
frost  is  dreaded.  The  ground  in  which  the  tobacco  is  to 
be  transplanted  is  laid  in  narrow  beds  with  intervals  be- 
tween them,  which  are  dng  out  deep,  as  is  done  with 
asparagus-beds,  and  richly  manured  with  sheeps'  dung. 
These  beds  are  two  feet  wide  at  top,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  at  bottom,  with  sloping  sides  to  keep  the  earth  up  ; 
the  intervals  are  only  six  or  eight  inches,  and  serve  not 
only  as  drains  to  keep  the  beds  dry,  but  as  paths  from 
which  the  surface  of  the  beds  may  be  stirred  and  weeded. 
Two  rows  of  plants  about  eight  inches  high  are  planted  at 
equal  distances  along  the  beds;  the  rows  are  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other.  In  warmer  climates  the  plants  are 
placed  three  feet  apart,  as  there  they  grow  to  a  much 
greater  size,  and  cover  more  ground  ;  a  moist  day  is  chosen 
for  transplanting.  The  plants  are  taken  up  carefully  with 
a  small  spade  or  trowel  without  shaking  the  earth  much 
from  the  roots ;  they  are  placed  slanting  in  a  shallow 
basket,  and  thus  carried  to  the  prepared  beds ;  they  should 
be  vigorous,  and  have  a  stem  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
They  are  inserted  into  holes  made  by  a  proper  instrument, 
so  that  the  fibres  of  the  roots  and  1  tie  adhering  earth  may 
be  completely  buried  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  :  four 
or  six  leaves  should  be  on  the  plant ;  if  more,  the  lowest 
may  be  pinched  off.  If  the  ground  was  sufficiently  moist, 
and  no  great  heat,  or  strong  sunshine  wither  the  plants,  they 
will  scarcely  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  removal ;  those 
which  die,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  are  replaced  by  others 
left  in  the  seed-bed  for  that  purpose.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  beds  all  the  time  the  tobacco  is  grow- 
ing; wei-ds  must  be  carefully  eradicated,  and  the  earth 
repeatedly  stirred  between  the  plants  with  hoes  and  narrow 
spades  to  accelerate  the  growth.  When  the  leaves  ac- 
quire a  certain  size,  the  lower  leaves  should  be  pinched  off, 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  upper :  for  the  former  are  apt 
to  wither  before  the  latter  have  acquired  their  full  growth. 
A  fine  tobacco  plant  should  have  from  eight  to  twelve  targe 
succulent  leaves,  and  a  stem  from  three  to  six  feet  high  ; 
the  top  should  then  be  pinched  off  to  prevent  its  running 
and  drawing  the  sap  from  the  leaves.  Every  lateral  shoot 
should  be  carefully  pinched  oft"  as  soon  as  it  appears,  to 
prevent  branching.  A  few  plants  are  left  for  seed,  and 
of  these  the  heads  are  allowed  to  shoot  the  full  length. 
The  seeds  are  so  small  and  so  numerous  on  a  plant,  that  a 
few  plants  produce  a  sufficiency  of  seed  for  the  next  crop. 
The  plantations  of  tobacco  aic  continually  examined,  and 
every  leaf  injured  by  insects  or  otherwise  is  pulled  off. 
Tobacco  takes  about  four  months  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing to  come  to  perfection ;  that  is,  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, when  the  leaves  are  gathered  before  there  is  any 
dancer  from  frost :  one  single  wliite  frost  would  spoil  the 
whole  crop  and  cause  it  to  rot.  As  soon  as  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  becomes  of  a  paler  green  inclined  to  yellow, 
they  are  fit  to  be  gathered  ;  they  then  begin  to  droop, 
and  emit  a  stronger  odour,  anil  they  feel  rough  aud  some- 
what brittle  to  the  touch.  When*  the  dew  is  evaporated 
and  the  sun  shines,  the  leaves  may  be  most  advantageously 
gathered,  which  is  done  by  cutting  down  the  plant  close  to 
the  ground,  or  even  a  little  under  the  surface.  They  are 
left  on  the  ground  to  dry  till  the  evening,  taking  care  to 
turn  them  often,  that  they  may  dry  equally  and  more 
rapidly.  They  are  housed  before  the  evening  dew  falls, 
which  would  injure  them,  and  laid  up  undercover  in  heaps 
to  sweat  during  the  night ;  and  some  mats  are  thrown, 
over  the  heaps  to  keep  in  the  heat.  If  they  are  very  full 
of  juice,  they  are  sometimes  carried  out  again  the  next  day 
to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  but  most  commonly  they  are  left  to 
sweat  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  moved  and  hung  np 
to  dry  in  sheds  or  buildings  made  for  the  purpose,  like 
those  in  which  paper  is  dried  in  the  paper-mills,  which, 
allow  a  thorough  draught  of  air,  but  keep  out  the  rain. 
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Every  tobacco  plantation  has  such  buildings,  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  cultivation.  The  floors  are  most 
commonly  only  the  soil  on  which  they  stand  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  if  they  are  boarded,  because  on  the  earth  the  plants 
are  apt  to  be  soiled,  which  injures  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco.  In  some  places  the  leaves  are  now  stripped  off 
the  stems  and  strung  on  packthread  to  hang  them  up  to 
dry.  In  others  the  whole  plant  is  hung  on  pegs  placed  in 
rows  at  regular  distances,  and  fixed  on  laths  which  run 
across  the  building.  All  that  is  required  is  to  place  as 
many  plants  as  possible  without  their  being  so  near  as  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air  between  them.  When 
the  plants  are  quite  dry  they  are  removed  in  moist  or 
foggy  weather :  for  if  the  air  is  very-  dry  the  leaves  would  fall 
to  dust.  They  are  laid  in  heaps  on  hurdles  and  covered  over, 
that  they  may  sweat  again,  which  they  do  but  slowly. 
The  heaps  are  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  do  not  heat  too  much  ;  and,  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  the  nature  of  the  plants,  whether  more  or  less  filled 
with  sap,  they  remain  so  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  This  part  of 
the  process  requires  much  attention  and  experience ;  for 
whether  they  do  not  heat  to  the  proper  degree  or  too  much, 
in  either  case  the  quality  is  impaired.  An  experienced  to- 
bacco grower  will  ascertain  the  proper  degree  of  heat  better 
with  his  hand,  than  the  ablest  chemist  could  do  with  his  ther- 
mometer. If  the  leaves  were  not  stripped  off  at  first, 
which  is  not  the  most  common  practice,  they  are  taken  off 
now,  when  the  proper  fermentation  is  completed,  and 
sorted  :  those  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  bottom,  arc  laid  separately,  as  being 
of  different  qualities.  They  arc  tied  together  in  bundles 
of  ten  or  twelve  leaves,  and  again  dried  carefully,  when 
they  are  ranged  in  casks  horizontally,  and  pressed  in,  by 
means  of  a  round  board,  by  lever  or  screw,  as  soon  as  a 
certain  quantity  has  been  laid  in ;  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  weight  of  several  tons.  This  is  essential  to  the 
safe  transportation  of  the  tobacco,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
(rreat  bulk  of  it  arrives  from  the  places  where  its  cultiva- 
tion is  most  extensive,  as  in  America. 

The  finest  tobacco  however  is  made  into  rolls,  which 
from  their  shape  are  called  carrots.  The  leaves  are  placed 
together  by  large  handful*,  and  wound  very  tightly  round 
by  strips  of  fibrous  wood  or  strong  grass,  at  a  time  when 
the  air  is  somewhat  moist ;  they  partially  consolidate, 
and  require  only  to  be  rasped  to  make  the  finest  and  most 
genuine  snuff,  or  rappee,  us  it  is  called.  The  snuffs  commonlv 
sold  however  are  manufactured  and  prepared  in  a  much 
more  complicated  manner. 

The  refuse  stems  of  the  tobacco  are  sometimes  burned  ; 
hut  it  is  best  to  let  them  rot  in  the  ground,  where  they  arc 
converted  into  good  manure  lor  the  next  crop.  From  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  is  left  very  rich  for 
any  other  crop  after  the  tobacco ;  but  as  this  is  quite  a 
garden  cultivation,  the  tobacco  recurs  very  soon  on  the 
same  ground  ;  the  abundant  manuring  and  deep  trenching 
prevent  any  bad  effects  from  this  frequent  recurrence. 

Maniffacture. — Tobacco  is  packed  in  hogsheads  for  ship- 
ment :  it  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  each  bundle  being 
laid  separately.  They  arc  ranged  side  by  side,  and  the 
direction  of  the  points  of  the  leaves  is  reversed  with  every 
alternate  row.  When  the  cask  is  about  one-quarter  filled, 
the  tobacco  is  compressed  by  a  powerful  lever- press,  which 
reduces  the  thickness  of  the  layer  from  about  twelve  inches 
to  three ;  and  the  pressure  is  continued  several  hours,  that 
the  tobacco  may  become  so  consolidated  as  not  to  spring 
up  again  when  it  is  removed.  In  this  way  the  cask  is 
filled,  by  successive  stages,  until  it  contains  a  mass  of  to- 
bacco-leaves so  dense  and  compact,  that  a  hogshead  forty- 
eight  inches  in  leneth,  and  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  will  contain  one  thousand  pounds. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  tobacco  in  this  country  it  is 
conveyed  to  bonding-warehouses.  Those  of  the  metropolis, 
which  are  of  immense  extent,  are  situated  at  the  Lon- 
don Docks,  where  every  cask  is  opened,  to  examine  its 
contents,  and  to  remove  any  tobacco  which  may  have  been 
injured  in  the  passage.  This  arrangement  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  operation  of  the  high  import-duty,  which 
renders  it  better  for  the  owner  to  sacrifice  a  large  quan- 1 
tity  of  tobacco  which  may  have  become  impaired  in  value 
(though  not  rendered  valueless)  than  to  pay  the  duty  upon 
it.  For  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  head  of  the  hogs- 
head <s  knocked  out,  some  of  the  staves  are  loosened,  and 
the  hogshead  is  taken  completely  off  from  the  tobacco. 
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If  it  be  found  that,  from  defective  packing,  from  the 
action  of  sea-water,  or  from  any  other  cause,  part  of  the 
surface  has  become  so  injured  as  not  to  be  worth  preserv- 
ing, such  part  is  removed,  with  large  powerful  cutting 
instruments,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time.  This  requires 
considerable  power,  owing  to  the  intense  compression  of 
the  tobacco,  especially  upon  the  cylindrical  sides  of  the 
mass,  where  the  cutters  act  across  the  direction  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves.  The  damaged  tobacco  thus  removed  is 
consumed  in  a  furnace  on  the  premises,  which,  with  its 
chimney,  is  jocularly  termed  the  '  queen's  tobacco-pipe,' 
The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  accurately  weighed,  ana  then 
returned  into  the  hogshead. 

The  manufacture  of  the  tobacco-leaves  into  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  tobacco  for  smoking  in  pipes — consisting  of 
the  leaf  cut  up  into  shreds  or  filaments,  and  usually  divested 
of  the  stalk ;  into  cigars,  which  are  bundles  of  the  to- 
bacco-leaf rolled  compactly  together  into  a  convenient 
form  for  smoking ;  and  into  snuff,  which  consists  partly  of 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves,  and  partly  of  the  leaves  themselves, 
cut  and  ground  into  the  state  of  powder — is  usually  con- 
ducted by  three  distinct  classes  of  individuals.  The  pre- 
paration of  tobacco,  properly  so  called,  claims  the  first 
notice. 

Tlie  first  operation  performed  upon  a  hogshead  of  to- 
bacco, alter  it  has  been  removed  to  the  manufactory  and 
opened,  is  the  digging  out  of  the  solid  tobacco  with  iron 
instruments.  The  pieces  thus  detached  are  then  sprinkled 
with  water,  which  facilitates  the  separation  of  trie  small 
bundles  from  each  other,  and  also  of  the  leaves  composing 
each  bundle.  If  the  tobacco  be  of  the  kind  called  '  hand- 
work,1 that  is  to  say,  with  the  stalks  remaining  attached  to 
the  leaves,  it  must  now  be  stripped,  unless  indeed  it  be  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  called 
'  bird's-eye,'  which  contains  a  portion  of  stalk  as  well  as 
leaf.  The  removal  of  the  stalks  is  usually  effected  in  Eng- 
land by  women  or  boys,  who  fold  the  leaf  along  the  middle, 
and,  by  means  of  a  small  instrument,  applied;  with  a  dex- 
terity acquired  only  by  practice,  separate  the  stalks  from 
the  leaves,  and  lay  them  aside  in  different  heaps.  To  pre- 
pare them  for  being  cut  into  shreds  or  filaments,  the  leaves 
are  pressed  together  in  large  numbers  in  the  form  of  a 
cake,  during  which  operation  they  are  occasionally  moist- 
ened, not  only  to  enable  them  to  cake  together  the  more 
readily,  but  also  in  order  to  improve  the  subsequent  flavour 
of  the  tobacco.  The  details  of  the  machinery  employed 
for  compressing  and  cutting  the  tobacco  vary  in  different 
establishments.  In  that  which  is  described  in  '  A  Day  at 
a  Tol>ncco-M  ami  factory,'  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine,'  the 
damp  leaves  arc  taken  up  out  of  a  trough  and  hud  in  what 
is  called  a  •  mortar-press,'  several  layers  being  piled  upon 
each  other.  The  whole  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  by 
means  of  an  iron  plate  which  descends  into  the  press,  and 
is  forced  down  by  a  screw.  The  tobacco  is  next  removed 
from  the  *  mortar-press '  to  the  '  standing-press,*  where  it 
is  compressed  into  one-third  of  its  original  thickness.  The 
leaves  remain  several  hours  in  this  press,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy their  elasticity.  When  removed  from  the  press  to 
the  cutting-engine,  the  cake  of  leaves  is  as  hard  as  a  board ; 
yet  it  retains  a  slight  degree  of  clamminess  or  moisture 
from  the  previous  sprinkling. 

As  manufacturing  machinery  generally  has  undergone, 
of  late  years,  great  changes  and  improvements,  so  It  has 
been  with  the  cutting-machinery  of  the  tobacco-manufac- 
turer. Originally  it  consisted  simply  of  a  long  knife 
worked  by  hand.  Hand-engines  were  then  introduced, 
and  such  are  still  partially  used,  in  which  the  knife  is 
moved  by  a  train  of  machinery,  which  also  shifts  the  cake 
of  tobacco  between  each  cut,  so  as  to  make  it  ready  for 
the  next.  This  kind  of  cutting-engine  is  turned  by  a 
winch-handle,  and  the  motion  is  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel. 
Horses  have  been  applied  to  a  similar  machine;  and, 
lastly,  steam-power  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
manufacturer,  leaving  the  attendance  of  men  necessary 
only  to  place  the  cake  in  the  engine,  to  attend  to  it  while 
at  work,  and  to  remove  the  cut  tobacco.  Generally  speak- 
ing, all  of  these  machines  act  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  cake  of  leaves  is  laid  upon  an  iron  bed,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  slow  progressive  motion  by  means  of  a  screw 
which  passes  beneath  it,  and  is  connected  with  a  cog-wheel 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  machine  is  moving,  the 
bed  is  constantly  urged  forward.  Another  part  of  the 
mechanism  give*  motion  to  the  knife,  which  ha*  a  »h«L» 
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blade,  rather  longer  than  the  width  of  the  cake,  and  is 
pivoted  on  a  hinge  or  fulcrum  at  one  end,  the  other  rising 
and  falling  with  the  action  of  the  machinery.  The  depth 
of  the  cake  is  about  two  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
film  taken  oH*  by  each  stroke,  and  consequently  the  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  of  the  filaments  of  tobacco,  is  regulated 
by  alterations  in  a  train  of  cog-wheels.  Other  machines 
have  been  devised  in  which  knives  attached  to  the  arms  of 
a  revolving  wheel  are  to  cut  the  tobacco  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  action  of  a  chaff-mill ;  but  the  writer  is  not 
aware  that  such  have  been  brought  into  use. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ent qualities  and  appearance  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
tobacco  used  for  smoking.  Tobaccos  raised  in  various 
places  naturally  present  some  points  of  difference:  varia- 
tions will,  as  already  shown,  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  crop;  and  the  retention  or  rejection  of  the  stalk, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  moistening,  and  the  degree 
of  fineness  of  the  fibres,  occasion  still  further  differences. 
These  varieties  it  is  needless  to  notice  further,  unless  the 
coarse  variety  called  '  shag/  which  is  used  both  for  chew- 
ing and  smoking,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  exception.  It  is 
formed  of  the  darkest-coloured  leaves,  well  liquored,  which 
darkens  them  si  ill  more. 

One  other  kind  of  tobacco  claims  notice  :  it  is  that 
known  as'  pig-tail  tobacco,' and  consists  of  a  rope  or  cord, 
about  as  large  as  the  thicker  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  as 
long  as  the  manufacturer  can  conveniently  make  it.  It  is 
produced  by  a  process  similar  to  spinning,  and  requires 
the  simultaneous  aid  of  a  man  and  two  boys.  A  bench 
several  yards  in  length  is  made  use  of,  with  a  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end,  turned  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  other 
boy  arranges  a  number  of  damp  leaves,  with  the  stalks 
removed,  end  to  end  upon  the  bench,  taking  care  to  lay 
them  smooth  and  open  ;  and  the  man  immediately  follows 
him,  and  rolls  up  the  leaves  into  the  form  of  a  cord  by  a 
peculiar  motion  of  his  hand.  As  fast  as  this  is  done,  the 
finished  tail  is  wound  upon  the  spinning-wheel.  It  is 
transferred  from  the  spinning-wheel,  by  the  action  of  the 
machinery,  to  a  frame  connected  with  it ;  and  subsequently 
it  is  wound  or  twisted  up  into  a  hard  close  ball,  and  dark- 
ened by  steeping  in  tobacco-water. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  exceedingly  simple.  One 
man  or  bov,  with  a  quantity  of  unstripped  leaves  before 
him,  takes  them  one  by  one,  strips  them  as  before  described, 
and  then  passes  them  to  the  cigar-maker,  who  is  seated  on 
a  low  stool  in  front  of  a  low  work-bench,  which  has  raised 
ledges  on  every  side  excepting  that  nearest  to  him.  He 
takes  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  spreads  it  smoothly  before  him  on 
the  bench,  and  cuts  it  to  a  form  resembling  one  of  the 
gores  or  stripes  of  a  balloon.  He  then  lays  a  few  frag- 
ments of  tobaceo-lcaf  in  ils  centre,  and  rolls'the  whole  up 
into  a  form  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  cigar.  The  next 
eperation  is  to  place  the  partially  formed  cigar  in  an  iron 
gauge,  which  cuts  it  to  a  given  length.  The  maker  then 
lays  a  narrow  strip  of  leaf  upon  the  bench,  and  rolls  the 
cigar  spirally  in  it.  All  this  is  done  with  great  rapidity, 
a  few  seconds  being  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  cigar. 
The  cigars  are  finally  dried  for  sale. 

Snuff,  which  requires  a  higher  degree  of  care  in  its 
manufacture  than  any  other  product  of  the  tobacco-plant, 
is  made  either  from  stalks  only,  from  leaves  only,  or  from 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  That  known  as  Scotch  snuff  is 
made  either  wholly  of  stalks,  or  with  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  leaves ;  high-dried  snuffs  owe  their  peculiar 
qualities  chiefly  to  a  degree  of  drying  which  imparts  a 
scorched  flavour  to  them ;  and  innumerable  varieties  arc 
produced  by  the  choice,  mixture,  and  preparation  of 
different  tobaccos.  Most  of  the  snuft"  made  near  London 
is  ground  in  mills  whose  machinery  is  impelled  by  the 
river  Wandle,  in  and  near  to  the  small  town  of  M  it  chain 
in  Surrey.  In  these  mills  two  kinds  of  grinding-machinc 
are  employed,  one  consisting  of  two  cylindrical  stones, 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  or  more  in  thickness,  bet 
up  on  edge,  side  by  side,  upon  a  circular  slab  or  bed. 
These  stones  have  a  two-fold  motion  imparted  to  them, 
resembling  that  of  a  carriage-wheel  compelled  to  revolve 
in  a  small  circle.  The  effect  of  ttiis  peculiar  motion  is  a 
grinding  action  upon  the  bed  where  the  snuff  is  laid,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  required  purpose.  Some  kinds  of 
snuff  however  are  better  ground  by  the  other  sort  of  ma- 
chine, which  consists  of  a  kind  of  rolling  pestle,  set  in 
motion  by  an  ingenious  train  of  wheels  and  set  of  jointed 


arms  or  levers.  Little  is  done  at  the  snuff-nulls  beyond 
a  preparatory  drying  of  the  tobacco  and  the  actual  grind- 
ing ;  but  the  snuff  usually  receives  some  finishing  opera- 
tions from  the  maker  after  it  leaves  the  mill. 

(Porter's  Trnpical  Agriculturist;  Penny  Magazine, 
No.  020.) 

Trade.— The  discoverers  of  the  New  World  learned 
the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  from  the  natives,  and  on 
their  return  the  practice  was  at  first  introduced  into 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  Continent.  The  settlers  who  accompanied  Raleigh 
on  his  expedition  to  colonize  Virginia,  which  returned 
unsuccessful  in  1586,  introduced  the  habit  into  Eng- 
land. Hefore  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
in  100C,  all  the  tobacco  imported  into  this  country 
was  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
King  James's  invectives  against  the  use  of  this  weed  are 
now  curious  matters  of  history.  In  1G04  he  took  upon 
himself,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  to  raise  the 
duty  on  tobacco  from  2d.  to  6*.  lOi.  the  lb.  In  the  com- 
mission addressed  on  this  occasion  to  the  lord  treasurer,  he 
remarks  that '  tobacco  being  a  drug  of  late  years  found  out 
and  brought  from  foreign  parts  in  small  quantities,  was 
taken  and  used  by  the  better  sort,  both  then  and  now,  only 
as  physic  to  preserve  health ;"  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
persons  of  mean  condition  now  consumed  their  wages  and 
time  in  smoking  tobacco,  to  their  great  injury  and  to  the 
general  corruption.  In  his  4  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  '  he 
inveighed  still  more  strongly  against  this  '  precious  stink.' 
In  1015  the  colonists  of  Virginia  regularly  betook  them- 
I  selves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant,  abandoning 
I  the  manufacture  of  ashes,  soap,  glass,  tar,  and  the  planting 
of  vineyards,  which  they  had  already  commenced.  '  Ban- 
croft's Hint,  of  United  States,  i.,  p.  168.)  James  felt  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  this  proceeding  of  the  planters 
must  be  tolerated,  and  without  abating  his  well-known 
aversion  to  tobacco,  he  held,  according  to  a  proclamation, 
that  it  was  4  of  the  two  more  tolerable  that  the  same  should 
be  imported,  amongst  many  other  varieties  and  super- 
fluities which  come  from  beyond  seas,  than  to  be  permitted 
to  be  planted  here  within  this  realm,  thereby  to  abuse  and 
misemploy  the  soil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom.'  In  the  first 
instance  he  commanded  that  the  production  of  tobacco 
should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  a  cwt.  for  each  individual 
planter.  The  cultivation  was  forbidden  in  England,  and 
the  plants  already  growing  were  ordered  to  be  uprooted. 
At  the  same  time  tie  confined  the  right  of  importing  the 
commodity  to  such  persons  as  he  should  license  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  the  exclusive  sup- 
ply of  the  English  market  was  given  to  the  English  planta- 
tions in  America. 

The  tobacco  duty  now  yields  a  gross  revenue  of  about 
3,500,000/.  a  year  ;  only  two  articles  of  foreign  production, 
sugar  and  tea,  bring  fn  a  larger  sum.  Since  1825  the 
duty  has  been  3*.  per  lb.,  and  2*.  Ofi.  if  the  produce  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America.  The  value  of  the  article 
in  bond  varies  from  2fc/.  to  67/.  per  lb. ;  and  the  duty  is 
therefore  from  000  to  1440  per  cent. ;  the  average  rate 
is  said  to  be  900  per  ceut.  From  1815  to  1825  the  duty 
was  4*.  the  lb.  In  1786  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
only  10t/.  per  lb. ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  1#.  3d. ;  in  17SHJ  to  1*.  "id. ;  and  it  was  succes- 
sively increased  at  different  times  until  it  amounted  to  4*. 
in  1815. 

From  1794  to  1708,  when  the  duty  was  Sd.  the  lb.,  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  av  eraged  8,000,000  lbs. 
yearly;  but  from  1825  to  1829,  with  a  duty  of  3r.,  the 
consumption  was  only  4,000,000  lbs.  Had  it  kept  pace 
with  the  population,  it  would  have  been  16.000,000  lbs. 
The  conclusion  is  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  tobacco  con- 
sumed  in  Ireland  was  smuggled.  The  late  Lord  Syden- 
ham, when  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  in 
one  year  seventy  cargoes  of  tobacco  had  been  smuggled 
between  Waterford  and  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  and  that 
the  quantity  thus  introduced  was  not  less  than  3,500,000  lb*. 

The  consumption  in  Great  Britain  was  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  undermentioned  years  :— 

1786         6.8.16,606  lbs.         Duty  10</. 
1791         9,3-10,875  1*.  3d. 

1796        10.047,843  1*.  Id. 

For  the  following  years  the  population  of  each  decennial 
I  period  is  added ; — 
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Puly  par  lb. 

1801 

10,942,040 

10,514,908  lbs. 

U.  Id. 

1811 

12,009,804 

14,923,243 

2*.  2d. 

1821 

14,391, 63 1 

12,983,108 

4*. 

isn 

16,539,318 

3*. 

1841 

18,535,786 

16,000,000 

8* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  consumption  is  now  considerably 
lew*  than  one  lb.  per  head  :  in  Prussia  it  is  three  lbs.  The 
allo.va.iee  to  British  seamen  for  stores  is  two  lbs.  per  month  ; 
and  in  1798  the  annual  consumption  in  Ireland  averaged 
two  lbs.  a  head.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  tobacco  has  declined,  or  even  been  stationary,  within  the 
last  few  years:  there  is  little  doubt  indeed  of  its  having  in- 
creased, though  the  returns  give  a  different  result.  In 
1828  only  8000  lbs.  of  cigars  paid  duty  at  18*.  the  lb. ;  in 
1831,  the  duty  having  been  reduced  one-half,  06,000  lbs. 
were  entered  for  consumption;  and  in  1841  there  were 
entered  213,613  lb*.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tities of  unmanufactured  tobacco  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  three  years  and  a  half 
ending  July,  1842  :— 


ila. 


England  15,686,243 
Scotland  gjBTjIOn 
Ireland 


lb.. 

15,475.431 
2.071,350 
5,355,617 


1841.  HMf,l 

Ibi.  lb.. 

14,590,129  7,189,166 

2i)3 1,982  975.022 
5,473,477 


KhilfiUjinl  ",97 1'40G  22-'JU2'a98   22,°*V>88  10,827,710 
Smuggling  and  extensive  adulteration  of  the  article 


mutt  be  supposed  to  have  had  their  effect  in  producing  the 
above  result,  which  has  naturally  alarmed  the  government ; 
and  an  act  has  been  passed  (5  &  6  Victoria,  c.  93 1  intended 
to  remedy  one  of  the  sources  of  low  to  the  revenue,  by 
again  subjecting  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  the 
supervision  of  the  excise.  Up  to  1825  both  a  customs  and 
excise  duty  was  collected  on  tobacco  ;  but  since  that  vear 
the  duty  has  been  wholly  collected  by  the  officers  of*  the 
customs  at  the  ports  of  importation.  A  strict  survey  of 
the  manufacturers'  premises,  and  a  registry  of  their  opera- 
tions and  the  sales  of  the  retail  dealers,  were  still  kept  up 
by  the  excise,  though  they  no  longer  collected  any  duty. 
Tlus  survey  was  at  length  abolished  in  1840,  bv  the  3  &  4 
Viet.,  c.  18:  it  is  now  partially  re-established.  'The  nature 
of  the  adulterations  practised  may  lie  gathered  from  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  5  &  6  Viet.,  which  prohibits,  under 
a  penalty  of  201)/.,  manufacturers  having  in  their  possession 
1  any  sugar,  treacle,  molasses,  or  honey,  or  any  commiiigs 
or  roots  of  malt,  or  anv  ground  or  unground  roasted  grain, 
ground  or  unground  chicory,  lime,  sand  ( not  being  tobacco 
»and  i,  umbre,  ochre,  or  other  earths,  sea-weed,  ground  or 
powdered,  wood,  moss,  or  weeds,  or  any  leaves,  or  any 
herbs  or  plants  (  not  being  tobacco  leaves  or  plants'!  re- 
spectively, nor  any  substance  or  material,  syrup,  liquid,  or 
preparation,  matter  or  thing,  to  be  used  or  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  increase  the  weight  of 
tobacco  or  snuff. '  The  price  of  tobacco  has  risen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  being  strictly  enforced.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  excise  survey  i.  1839  >  the  quantities  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tobacco  and  6iuiff  sent  out  by  permit 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  ' 
under :  — 


Cut  or  S!« 

R.,11 

Cts»r». 

Rapt** 

Drown 

ToljOjnco- 

Tubweo. 

ToImcco. 

smiir. 

Scotch  SmK 

Stwtcli  Snuff. 

SUlk  Flour. 

Tout. 

England  .    .  lbs. 

13,221.111 

1,152695 

538,971 

566,682 

1,184,014 

211,557 

72,763 

10.947,793 

Scotland  .    .  lbs. 

4.511 

1,760,977 

643,614 

1,063 

152 

2410,317 

Ireland     .    .  11m. 

2,305 

3,557,313 

1,462 

2097 

200.885 

670 

5i,905 

3,810,637 

United  Kingdom 

13,227,927 

0,470,985 

540,433 

1,212393 

1,385,902 

212379 

124,068 

23,174.747 

The  number  of  tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers  in  1839 
waa-England.  309 ;  Scotland,  130;  Ireland,  227;  total 
(566:  of  dealers— Kngland,  158,385;  Scotland,  13,432; 
Ireland,  13,938:  total,  185,755. 

Tobacco,  as  already  stated,  is  not  allowed  to  be  grown  in 
England.     The  acts  prohibiting  its  cultivation  did  not 
until  lately  apply  to  Ireland.    In  Prussia  24,748  acres  ' 
were  planted  with  tobacco  in  1835 :  in  Fiance,  in  1840, 1 
the  produce  of  home-grown  tobacco  was  175,015  cwt.,  j 
on  19,062  acres:  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  France  yields 
about  3.800.000/.  per  annum.    Tobacco  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  also  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Turkey  and  Syria.    It  lias 
as  yet  made  little  progress  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  still  less  in  Upper  Canada,  though  encouraged  by  a 
small  differential  duty  of  3d.  in  the  lb.    It  is  said  that  hast 
India  tobacco  would  be  much  more  extensively  introduced 
if  a  similar  preference  were  shown  to  it.   The  tobacco  of 
Cuba  holds  the  highest  rank  for  the  excellence  of  its 
flavour.     In  1833  the  export  of  cigars  was  3,320,207 
lbs.,  and  of  leaf  tobacco  2,346,545  lbs.    Next  in  favour, 
perhaps,  arc  the  cigars  of  Manilla.    But  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  most  extensive  in  the  United  States.    In  1836 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  10.000,000  dollars,  being  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  ;  in  1838  the 
value  of  tobacco  exported  was  7,392.029  dollars  :  in  1839, 
9.882.913  dollars ;  and  in  1841  it  was  12,576,703  dollars. 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  trade  of 
England  in  tobacco  :— 

I*»id  put)  for  How* 
Conaumption. 


We  give  anuther table  I 
cial  intercourse  treated 
shows  the  countries  from 
1839:— 

CouMiIm  from  wtdch  Importi-d, 


of  Amnlcm  . 


"nrther  illustrating  the  cotumer- 
by  the  demand  for  tobacco  :  it 
which  tobacco  was  imported  in 


Imporlril 

fr>iu  Umi  Tolil 
t'ai1«l  "liitra.  laiiKirti-il. 


>  I 
li-i! 
HW 
liM 
lttiS 
13.16 
IKK 

lb.,!) 


ha, 

12.108 
I9.S22.907 
S0,T4S,;U7 
37.MM.S72 
24.955.419 

si.so8,;57 
»,.-as.973 
a»,i9i>u 


lha. 

3a,iu;.67!» 

l9.J0r.0O5 

S7,i44.nir 


Be  «-*twrt«l 
IU. 

6,754,930 
8M  .Mi2 
II  Tit  til 

11U19.-KIS 
17,341-WJ 


i'umatiu-  Mjnufac. 

fariurvd.  .ill  I  SuaB" 


Sss  ggg  ggg  Hi 


lb«. 
19.4IS.940 

M.O+i.TlT 
SOSO-J.'^l 
EUHS-ilM 

t\»u  ;■',:> 

Z2.15n.7W 
V2.3il.4-9 
S3.U 


It... 
1 14.9O0 
HH.TjO 
143,993 
1  »".  Mf> 
1413U 
159.0  '0 
144,736 
I,, 

i&iSi 


KM 

£ 

i.«!4..VJ2 
3.0H0  y.<* 

3.H0.OS4 
8223.04S 
3,U».2J4 

3.397.102 
3.i!7.«a 

3.661  8l» 
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Mnhs 
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BruU  . 

Oib»  .  .  . 
lUyli 

Drilk.h  Wttt  ln.li.-t  . 
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106.196 
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39.S49 


M»nu 
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931,961 
87* 
6 
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214.410 

4.lS 
41.741 
|2,249 
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11,593 
245 

61.511 
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lb*. 

c 
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22.M4 
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1 

iSBlin 

Sl 

a 

1J9616 
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3242 

5:i  242 

10.744 

117.1^5 

9 

ies«£i 

V6 

45*7.1 

.       .    a5.e05.253    1.610.649    11.677    37,227 .579 

Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported  in  vessels  of  less 
than  120  tons,  nor  exported  in  those  under  70  tons.  The 
places  of  import  are  limited  to  a  few  of  the  principal  ports 
where  it  can  be  safely  secured  under  the  king's  lock.  A 
charge  of  2*.  per  hhd.  is  made  on  its  being  placed  in  the 
warehouse,  and  the  same  sum  when  it  is  taken  out  > 
but  no  other  payment  as  rent  is  due  for  five  years.  Of 
37,000.000  lbs.  imported  in  one  year.  20,000,000  arrived  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  14,750,(K)0  Ihs.  at  Liverpool.  The 
tobacco  exported  is  principally  to  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Spain.  Italy,  the  West 'of  Africa,  and  Portugal,  and 
to  other  parts  in  smaller  quantities. 

TOBACCO-PIPE,  a  long  slender  tube,  of  very  small 
bore,  used  for  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a  small  quantity  of 
burning  tobacco  deposited  in  a  bowl  or  cavity  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  tube. 

The  materials  of  which  tobacco-pipes  arc  formed  are 
very  numerous.  White  and  coloured  earths,  porcelain, 
metals,  ivory,  horn,  shell,  costly  woods,  agate,  cornelian, 
talc,  and  amber,  are  among  the  substances  which  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  forms  of  tobacco-pipes 
of  at  least  equal  variety,  but  perhaps  the  most  rc- 
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mark  able  is  the  oriental  hookah,  in  which  the  smoke  is 

Imrified  by  passing  it  through  water.  This  is  effected  by 
laving  an  air-tight  vessel  half  filled  with  water.  On  the 
top  of  tliis  vessel  is  a  bowl  to  contain  the  burning  tobacco, 
and  a  small  tube  descends  from  the  bowl  into  the  water  in 
the  lower  vessel.  The  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel,  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Wnen  the 
smoker  begins  to  draw  through  the  pipe,  he  produces  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  vessel,  and  this  occasions  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  air  to  force  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco 
downwards,  through  the  small  tube  before  mentioned,  into 
the  water  beneath.  After  losing  its  solid  particles  in  the 
water,  the  smoke  bubbles  up  into  the  vacant  space  above, 
and  thence  passes  through  the  pipe  to  the  smoker's  mouth. 
The  pipe  or  tube  is  usually  made  flexible,  and  is  often  of 
great  length. 

The  tobacco-pipes  most  commonly  used  in  this  country 
arc  formed  of  a  fine-grained  plastic  white  clay,  which  is 
called,  from  this  application,  pipe-clay.  It  is  procured 
chiefly  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  it  is  purined  from 
all  foreign  substances  by  working  it  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste,  and  then  either  allowing  it  to  settle  in  pits,  or  passing 
it  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  siliceous  or  otlier  stony 
matter.  The  water  is  subsequently  evaporated  until  the 
clav  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistence,  when  it  must  be 
we(l  kneaded  to  make  it  uniform.  It  is  finally  formed  into 
cubical  masses  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
from  one  of  these  the  workman  cuts  off  just  enough  to 
make  one  pipe.  Each  piece  is  kneaded  thoroughly  upon 
a  board,  and  rolled  out  to  nearly  the  form  and  size  of  a 
pipe,  with  a  projecting  bulb  at  one  end  for  the  formation 
of  the  bowl.  These  pieces  are  laid  aside  for  some  time  to 
dry.  and  when  the  clay  is  sufficiently  firm,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  curious  process  of  boring.  The  workman 
takes  the  roll  of  clay  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
inserts  the  end  of  an  iron  needle,  previously  oiled,  in  the 
small  end  of  the  roll,  and  by  dexterous  management  thrusts 
the  needle  through  the  whole  length  of  the  roll,  without 
penetrating  the  surface.  The  bulb  is  then  bent  into  the 
proper  position  to  form  the  bowl,  and  the  piece  of  clay,  with 
the  needle  remaining  in  it,  is  pressed  into  a  mould  to  com- 
plete its  form. 

Tobacco-pipe-moulds  are  formed  either  of  copper,  brass, 
or  iron,  and  each  consists  of  two  precisely  similar  halves, 
with  projecting  pins  in  one  half,  and  corresponding  holes 
in  the  other,  which  ensure  their  exact  union.  On  their 
inner  surfaces,  which  are  hollowed  so  as  to  fit  the  finished 
pipe,  may  be  added  any  ornamental  device  or  inscription. 
One  half  of  the  mould  being  laid  flat,  the  pipe  is  placed  in 
it,  covered  with  the  other  half,  and  then  firmly  pressed. 
The  bowl  is  partially  hollowed  by  the  finger,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  insertion  of  an  oiled  stopper  or  mould.  The 
wire  should  then  be  thrust  backwards  and  forwards  until  it 
becomes  visible  in  the  bowl.  The  wires  are  now  with- 
drawn, and  the  pipes  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  slightly 
smoothed  over,  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  After  drying  for  a 
day  or  two,  any  remaining  roughness  is  removed  bv  means 
of  an  instrument  of  bone  or  hard  wood,  and  then  the  pipes 
arc  sometimes  moulded  a  second  time,  and  polished  with  a 
piece  of  flint  bored  with  holes,  through  which  the  stem  is 
passed  repeatedly.  Hitherto  the  pipes  are  straight  in  the 
stem  ;  but  before  going  to  the  kiln  they  are  slightly  bent. 
It  is  said  that  a  clever  pipe-moulder  will  make  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  in  one  day. 

The  tobacco-pipe-kiln  consists  of  a  large  but  very  light 
cylindrical  crucible,  or  sagger,  with  a  dome-shaped  top, 
and  a  circular  opening  in  one  side  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pipes.  This  vessel  is  formed  in  the  following  curious 
manner :— The  bottom  is  composed  of  fragments  of  pipe- 
stems,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  coated  at  the  circum- 
ference with  a  layer  of  clay.  A  number  of  bowls  of  broken 
pipes  are  inserted  in  this  clay,  and  in  these  howls  other 
fragments  of  pipe  are  placed  upright  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder.  The  addition  of  a  little  clay,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  lath-and -plaster  work,  completes  the  solidity  of 
the  work ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  vessel,  including 
the  domed  roof,  and  a  series  of  vertical  projecting  ribs  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  is  completed.  In  Pike  way, 
also,  the  aperture  by  which  the  charge  is  inserted  is  closed. 
This  crucible  or  sagger  is  mounted  in  a  brick  furnace, 
lined  with  fire-brick,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  about  four  inches  all  round  for  the  circulation  of  flame  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  before-mentioned  fillets  is  to  divide 


this  space  into  a  series  of  flues,  between  which  however 
there  is  some  communication  through  apertures  in  the 
fillets.  The  pipes  are  placed  in  the  Kiln  with  their  bowls 
against  the  circumference,  and  their  ends  supported  at  a 
considerable  elevation  upon  circular  pieces  ot  clay  set  up 
in  the  centre.  Six  small  ribs  project  inwards  round  the 
interior  of  the  crucible,  at  various  elevations,  and  each  of 
these  will  receive  a  range  of  bowls,  while  successive  points 
of  support  are  provided  in  the  centre  for  the  pipes.  By 
this  arrangement  one  fumace  may  contain  fifty  gross,  or 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pipes,  which  may  all  be  baked 
within  eight  or  nine  hours.  During  the  operation  the  fire 
may  be  raised  or  damped,  if  necessary,  by  a  plate  sliding 
over  the  chimney-top.  The  tobacco-pipe-kiln  is  engraved 
and  more  fully  described  in  Dr.  Ure's  1  Dictionary  of  Arts.' 

(Penny  Magazine,  No.  490 ;  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Arts.  *¥■<•.,  pp.  1256,  1257.) 

TOBAGO,  an  island  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  in 
11°  16'  N.  lat.  and  60°  3ff  W.  long.  It  is  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  lies  about  25  miles  north 
of  Trinidad.  Its  greatest  length  is  32  miles,  and  greatest 
breadth  about  13  miles.  A  mountainous  ridge  1800  feet 
high  extends  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  island,  and 
smaller  or.es  proceed  from  it,  rendering  the  general  surface 
of  the  interior  irregular  and  abrupt.  The  valleys  and 
ravines  are  well  watered,  and  there  are  alluvial  plains  of 
small  extent.  The  northern  coast  is  lofty  and  rugged,  and 
the  southern  terminates  in  lowlands.  Conical  elevations, 
which  slope  with  a  gentle  descent,  are  often  found  isolated, 
and  as  if  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  There  are  none 
of  the  volcanic  features  which  most  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  present.  Tobago  is  out  of  the  range  of  hurricanes. 
There  are  harbours  on  both  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  capital  and  chief  port 
is  Scarborough,  on  the  northern  coast.  The  climate  is 
said  to  be  healthy  in  some  accounts,  but  this  may  possibly 
only  refer  to  the  elevated  lands  in  the  interior.  Statistical 
returns  show  that  the  mortality  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
Tobago  has  always  been  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  consist  almost 
solely  of  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  1836,  109,640 
cwts.  of  sugar,  128,970  gals,  of  molasses,  and  435,994  gals, 
of  mm  were  exported,  the  total  value  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  196,974/.  In  the  same  year  the  estimated  value 
of  the  imports  was  73.947/.  In  1839  the  exports  were 
two-fifths  less  than  in  1836,  and  in  1811  still  leas,  but  small 
quantities  of  cotton  and  arrow-root  were  shipped. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1H35  was  10,385,  con- 
sisting of  250  male  and  30  female  whites  ;  300  free  blacks, 
and  0805  apprenticed  (black)  labourers.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1R34,  the  number  of  registered  slaves  was  11,589, 
for  whose  emancipation  233,875/T,  or  207.  3*.  Id.  per  head, 
was  paid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  On  obtaining 
their  freedom  many  of  them  proceeded  to  the  other  islands, 
in  which  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  labour. 

Tobago  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  pipe  ('  tobacco'}  used  by  the  natives  in 
smoking  the  herb  * kohiba'  (tobacco).  At  an  early  period 
the  British  flag  was  planted  on  the  island,  and  James  I. 
granted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  English  to  colonise  it.  In  1632  the  Dutch 
formed  a  settlement  and  called  the  island  New  Walchcrcn, 
but  the  Spaniards  from  Trinidad  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  colony.  Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Dutch  returned, 
and  soon  after  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  Courlanders 
arrived,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  godson  of  James  I.,  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  island.  In  the  disputes  which 
arose  between  them  and  the  Dutch  the  latter  were  success- 
ful. The  subsequent  history  of  the  island  is  not  of  general 
interest.  (Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  iv.,  p.  275.)  In 
1763  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  England.  In  1781  the 
French  captured  it,  and  in  1783  it  was  regularly  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  In  1793  General  Cuyler 
and  2000  men  took  the  island,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  a 
British  possession.  Tobago  has  a  local  legislature,  consist- 
ing of  the  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative  council  of  nine, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  of  sixteen  members. 

TOBIN.  JOHN.  The  author  of  one  play  which  still 
holds  possession  of  the  stage — a  play  of  considerable  merit, 
although  displaying  little  of  what  may  be  termed  original 
genius — would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  notice  in  a  work 
which  does  not  profess  to  include  the  minor  adventurers  in 
literature,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
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which  he  devoted  a  jfe  to  dramatic  writing.   John  Tobin 
was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1770.    His  father  had  property  in 
the  Ltle  of  Nevis,  and  from  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  period,  thinking  his  presence  necessary  upon  his  plan- 
tation, he  took  up  his  residence  there,  leaving  three  sons 
under  the  care  of  their  maternal  grandfather.   They  were 
placed  at  the  free-school  at  Southampton,  where  John  dis- 
covered some  precocious  talents.    His  father,  returning  to 
England,  settled  at  Bristol  in  a  mercantile  employment, 
where  his  sons  became  pupils  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee.  John, 
who  was  the  third  son,  was  in  1785  placed  in  the  house  of 
a  London  solicitor,  in  which  house  he  eventually  became  a 
partner.     His  ambition  was  however  early  directed  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  persevered 
in  ottering  to  the  theatres  play  after  play,  each  of  which 
was  uniformly  rejected  by  the  managers.   Tobin  had  per- 
hnps  more  real  talent  than  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  had  possession  of  the  stage,  at  a  period  when  a  suc- 
cessful dramatic  performance  was  not  only  highly  paid, 
according  to  any  commercial  estimate  of  literary  merit, 
but  was  very  often  a  little  fortune  to  its  author.    But  the 
stage  was  then  also  in  the  liands  of  1hree  or  four  writers, 
who  perfectly  understood  the  taste  of  the  town,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  actors 
who  were  to  represent  their  characters.   It  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  system  that  whilst  no  drama  was  com- 
posed upon  a  principle  of  art — whilst  no  attempt  was  made 
to  sustain  a  plot  by  consistent  and  natural  character,  wit 
or  humour,  pathos  or  poetry — whilst  the  author  modelled 
his  jokes  according  to  his  conception  of  this  comedian's 
flexibility  of  face,  and  his  sentiment  with  a  due  reverence 
for  that  tragedian's  stride  and  intonation, — there  was  still 
something  produced  which  was  perfect  in  its  way,  through 
the  power  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  worked ;  a 
thing  to  move  laughter  or  tears  upon  the  stage,  but  singu- 
larly provocative  of  sleep  in  the  closet.   This  was  the  day 
when  the  drama  existed  upon  slang  and  clap  trap,  miscalled 
comedy.   Tragedy  had  died  out  in  its  dullness ;  and  farce 
— not  legitimate  farce— demanded  the  five  acts  of  Reynolds, 
Morton,  and  George  Colman  the  Younger.   At  this  period 
Tobin  essayed  to  become  a  writer  of  comedy.   He  pro- 
duced 'The  Faro-Table,'  'The  Undertaker,'  and  'The 
School  for  Authors.'   These  were  all  rejected.    He  then 
tried  his  hand  at  the  romantic  drama,  and  wrote  with  equal 
ill  success  '  The  Curfew '  and  *  The  Indians.'   The  latter 
piece  was  called  forth  by  the  success  of  Sheridan's  melo- 
drama of  'Pizarro.'   Some  one,  it  is  said,  proponed  this 
question  to  Tobin  at  a  social  meeting  where  tne  state  of 
the  drama  was  a  subject  of  discussion  :  '  Would  a  revival 
of  the  dramatic  spirit  which  produced  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Fletcher  be  rclUhea  by  the  public?'  Tobin 
thought  it  would,  and  he  wrote  'The  Honeymoon.'  This 
play  was  presented  to  the  managers  of  Covent-Garden, 
and  refused.    It  was  finally  accepted  at  Drury-Lane,  and 
it  was  acted  with  a  success  which  has  attended  very- 
few  dramatic  compositions.    In  the  mean  time  its  author, 
who  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  was  obliged  to  leave 
London,  seeking  the  recovery  of  his  health.    He  had 
worked  for  many  years  at  his  profession  by  day,  and  at  his 
dramatic  compositions  by  night.    He  died  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1H04  ;  and  '  The  Honeymoon'  was  produced  at 
Drury-Lane  on  the  31st  of  January,  1805.  Those  who  cater 
for  the  public  taste  have  often  an  alacrity  in  discovering 
the  ments  of  a  man  when  he  is  dead ;  and  so  Tobin's 
rejected  pieces  were  eventually  brought  upon  the  stage. 
They  are  forgotten.   •  The  Honeymoon"  is  exactly  such  a 
piece  as  might  have  been  calculated  upon,  looking  at  the 
theory  which  is  Baid  to  have  suggested  it.   It  is  throughout 
an  imitation  of  the  old  dramatists ;  clever  indeed — but  as 
an  automaton  compared  to  a  man,  for  the  breath  of  poetical 
life  has  not  been  breathed  into  what  moves  before  us  in 
the  attitudes  of  humanity.    The  dialogue  is  skilful,  the 
chief  situations  are  interesting,  there  is  a  proper  quantity 
of  simile  and  other  embroidery  which  looks  like  poetry. 
But  the  high  art  with  wliich  the  old  dramatists  worked  is 
not  there.    Tobin  did  the  best  he  could  as  an  imitator ; 
but  the  Shaksperian  drama  is  not  a  thing  for  imitation. 
The  great  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry  is  ever  the  same  ; 
but  it  only  becomes  original  as  it  puts  on  new  forms,  the 
elements  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  thought 
of  its  own  age.    The  memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  with  several 
of  his  unacted  dramas,  were  published  by  Miss  Benger,  in 
1820. 


TOBIT  (T«0ir :  according  to  the  Vulgate,  Tobias),  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  the  divine  authority  of  which  is 
rejected  by  the  Protestants.  This  book  contains  the  his- 
tory of  Tobit,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  himself. 

Tobit  was  a  native  of  Thisbe  in  Galilee,  and  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  He  had  one  son  named  Tobias ; 
and  while  the  rest  of  his  tribe  sacrificed  to  Baal,  he  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord.  He,  with  his 
wife  and  son,  accompanied  the  other  Israelites  in  their 
captivity  to  Nineveh,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
king  ShalmancBar,  and  was  appointed  his  purveyor.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  considerable  property ;  but 
was  deprived  of  it  all  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  buried  some  Israelites  whom  the  king 
had  slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city.  He 
was  however  recalled  to  Nineveh  on  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon,  through  the  influence  of  Achicharius,  who  was 
his  own  nephew,  and  held  high  offices  in  the  court  of  the 
king.  Not  long  afterwards  he  buried  again  one  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  been  slain,  and  being  polluted,  he  did 
not  enter  his  house,  but  slept  outside  by  the  wall  of  the 
courtyard  with  his  face  uncovered.  While  lying  here  the 
sparrows  dropped  some  warm  dung  into  his  eyes,  which 
occasioned  total  blindness.  Tobit  however  did  not  lose  hi* 
confidence  in  God.  Being  reduced  to  poverty,  he  sent  his 
son  Tobias  to  Rages  (Rhagaj)  in  Media,  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
ten  talents,  which  he  had  left  some  years  before  with  one 
G  abaci.  Tobias  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  by  an 
angel,  who,  under  the  form  of  an  Israelite  of  the  name  of 
Azarias,  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  himself  as  a  guide.  In  the 
course  of  their  journey  Tobias  caught  a  fish  in  the  Tigris, 
of  which  he  carefully  preserved  the  heart,  the  liver,  and 
the  gall,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  angel,  who  ex- 
plained their  wondrous  efficacy.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  Ecbatana,  where  Tobias  married  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
his  kinsman.  Now  the  damsel  had  already  been  married 
to  seven  husbands,  but  on  the  wedding-night  of  each  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodeus  had  killed  them.  Tobias  however 
burnt  the  liver  and  the  heart  of  the  fish,  as  he  was  ordered 


by  the  angel,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  from  them  drove 
the  evil  spirit  straightway  into  Egypt.  As  Raguel  would 
not  let  his  son-in-law  leave  Ecbatana  immediately,  the 
angel  was  sent  to  Rages  for  the  money  ;  and  upon  his  re- 
turning with  it,  Tobias  went  back  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
cured  nis  father's  blindness  by  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the 
gall  of  the  fish.  Tobit  continued  to  live  happily  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  he 
was  a  hundred  and  filly-eight  years  old.  After  the  deuth 
of  his  parents  Tobias  removed  to  Ecbatana  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  Book  of  Tobit  is  written  in  rather  a  pleasing  style. 
Sound  criticism  will  scarcely  regard  it  as  a  true  history.  It 
is  rather  a  tale  written  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  trust  in 
God,  and  to  show  how  such  confidence  will  be  recompensed 
eventually.  It  also  abounds  in  exhortations  to  practise 
good  works,  and  to  continue  steadfast  in  prayer. 

The  translation  in  the  Vulgate  was  made  by  St.  Jerome 
from  the  Chaldee.  It  also  exists  in  Greek,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  translation  of  an  old  Hebrew  original,  of  which 
the  Chaldee  text  used  by  St.  Jerome  was  perhaps  also  a 
translation.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  besides,  which  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ones.  It  seems 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  time  when 
the  book  was  written. 

(K.  D.  Ilgen,  Die  Getchichte  Tohi't  ttach  drei  verschie- 
denen  Origtnalen,  dem  griech.,  dem  lutein,  des  Hierony- 
mu*  und  cittern  tyr.  uoertetzt  mit  Anmerkungen,  &c.» 
Jen.,  1800;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  de* 
Allen  Testamentes,  p.  381,  &c.) 

TOBOLSK.  Asiatic  Russia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Siberia, 
was  formerly  divided  into  two  great  governments,  Western 
and  Eastern  Siberia,  Tobolsk  being  the  western  and  Irkutik 
the  eastern.  Tobolsk  was  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of 
Tobolsk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk.  Subsequently  Tomsk  was 
erected  into  a  separate  government ;  and  in  1838  the  province 
of  Omsk  was  divided  netween  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  The 
government  of  Tobolsk,  as  now  constituted,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Archangel,  Orenburg,  and  Perm,  and  on  the  south 
and  east  by  Tomsk  and  Jenisseisk :  the  area  is  519,200 
square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  822,684,  not 
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including  the  part  of  the  province  of  Omsk  which  was  in- 
corporated with  it  in  1838.  On  the  west  it  it  separated 
from  European  Russia  by  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountain*. 
The  principal  nvere  are  the  Obi,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtisch, 
and  the  Tura.  In  the  soutli  and  south-western  parU  the 
summer  is  warm  and  pleasant ;  the  winter  Ls  very  cold,  and 
much  snow  tails.  In  the  short  summer  there  are  some  hot 
days,  but  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
which  frequently  happens,  the  cold  becomes  very  cutting. 
The  south  and  south-western  parts  of  the  government  are 
very  fertile,  and  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  flax.  The 
really  agricultural  district*  are  on  the  west,  on  the  Tobol 
and  its  tributaries,  which  yield  luxuriant  crop*,  and  supply 
with  grain  not  only  the  tracts  to  the  north,  but  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Orenburg.  There  are  also  rich  pas- 
ture* favourable  for  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Here  and  there  some  camels  are  bred.  This 
part  of  Siberia  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  prodigious 
quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  in  the  great  rivers.  Tho 
mineral  wealth  contained  in  the  mountains  on  the  west 
and  southern  frontiers  is  immense.  The  Ural  Mountains 
produce  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platina ;  and  the  forges  of 
Ekaterinenburg  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  GO*  N.  lat.  the 
whole  country  is  totally  unfit  for  agriculture.  It  is 
covered  with  thick  forests,  the  ground  of  which  is  a 
morass ;  these  gradually  give  way  to  a  few  pines  and  stunted 
shrubs,  and  these  too  entirely  disappear  towards  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  where  a  little  moss  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  vege- 
tation. The  fishery  and  the  chase  of  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  the  only  resources  of  this  inhospitable  tract. 
The  sable  however,  the  most  highly  prized  of  these 
animals,  is  nearly  extirpated.  Besides  the  Russians  there 
are  among  the  inhabitants  Mongols,  Bokbarians,  Tunguses, 
Samoieds,  Ostiaks,  and  wandering  Tartars  of  different 
tribes.  The  necessaries  of  life  being  abundant  and  cheap, 
the  inhabitants  have  no  sufficient  stimulus  to  rouse  them 
from  the  indolence  which  appears  to  be  a  predominant 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  region. 

TOBOLSK,  the, capital  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  is 
situated  in  58°  12*  N.  lat.  and  88°  l&  E.  long.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tobol  with  the  Irtisch,  582  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  the  uppet  and 
the  lower  town :  the  former,  on  the  ea*t  bank  of  the 
Irtisch,  is  on  a  hill,  or  rather  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  river,  at  a  small  distance  from  it ;  the  latter,  which  is 
the  larger,  is  in  the  interval  between  the  ridge  and  the 
river,  and  is  exposed  to  inundations.  The  communication 
between  the  upper  and  lower  town  is  by  a  gently  rising 
causeway  laid  with  planks,  which  is  continued  in  a  ravine 
of  the  ridge,  and  is  practicable  even  for  carriages.  The 
view  from  the  summit,  which  is  200  feet  above  the  lower 
town,  though  not  very  diversified,  is  striking ;  the  great 
river,  running  in  a  semicircle,  is  the  principal  object :  on 
the  right  hand  is  the  lower  town ;  beyond  the  river  is  a 
verdant  plain  extending  to  the  horizon,  the  uniformity  of 
which  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Tobol,  of  which  there  are 
glimpses  here  and  there,  and  by  isolated  Russian  and 
Tartar  villages,  most  of  which  are  near  the  river,  and 
among  them  the  Tartar  villages  are  always  to  be  recog- 
nised by  a  little  grove  of  trees  (not  pines),  which  are  their 
burying-grounds.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  some  springs 
issue,  of  which  Professor  Rose  examined  two,  and  found  the 
temperature  of  one  to  be  4  2°,  that  of  the  other  46°,  by 
Reaumur^  thermometer;  this  temperature,  he  says,  is 
manifestly  too  high  for  the  latitude  of  Tobolsk  to  be  con- 
sidered the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  Professor 
Erman,  who  passed  several  months  at  Tobolsk  in  1829, 
found  the  temperature  of  the  earth  to  be  only  1-8°  of 
Reaumur's  thermometer. 

Tobolsk  is  the  see  of  a  Russian  archbishop,  the  metro- 
politan of  all  Siberia,  and  has  a  theological  seminary,  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  several  other  schools ;  some  printing-offices,  a 
Bible  Society,  and  a  theatre.  The  only  manufactures  of 
importance  are  of  Russia  leather ;  the  Russian  and  Tartar 
womeu  make  linen,  carpets,  and  woollen  cloth.  There 
are  in  all  twenty-three  churches,  one  German  Protestant 
church,  two  mosques,  two  convents,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor-general.  The  population,  consisting  of  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  and  Tartars  (the  last  are  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole),  amounts  to  20,000,  exclusive  of  the 
jo.diers,  the  clergy,  and  the  exiles,  for  whom  there  is  a 


house  of  correction.  The  Tartars  were  formerly  allowed 
to  live  in  the  lower  town,  where  a  number  of  streets  were 
assigned  to  them ;  but  the  crowded  manner  in  which  they 
built  their  houses,  rendering  them  very  liable  to  fire,  which 
spread  to  the  Russian  streets,  the  Tartars  were  removed  to 
a  separate  quarter.  The  style  of  living  and  the  manners  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society  are  not  very  different  from 
those  of  Europe.  Kotzebue,  during  his  exile,  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  some  of  his  own  plays  performed  in 
the  theatre  of  Tobolsk ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  was* of  opinion  that 
in  his  time  the  society  was  as  good  as  in  any  Russian  city ; 
and  it  has  doubtless  continued  to  improve.*  The  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Game  is  so  extremely  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  that  partridges  and  grouse  are  the  daily  and  almost 
necessary  food  of  all  classes.  The  cock  of  the  wood 
is  not  found  in  great  numbers  near  the  city  till  the  winter 
has  become  severe,  but  U  brought  from  the  country  of  the 
Ostiaks,  to  the  north,  all  the  year  round,  as  well  as  the 
black  cock  and  other  game.  The  common  use  of  these 
and  other  articles  of  food,  which  in  Europe  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  table*  of  the  richer  inhabitants,  '  forcibly 
reminds  us,'  says  Professor  Erman,  '  of  the  remark  of 
Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  affirmed  that 
the  Russians  lived  less  with  refined  elegance  than  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  for  that  the  tables  of  the  Russians 
were  constantly  supplied,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  viands 
which  in  Europe  none  but  the  most  prodigal  (luxuriosis- 
simij  wished  for  or  could  obtain.'  (See  Pauli  Jovii  De 
bgat.  Basilii  Maeni,  Princip.  Mnitcov.  ad  Clementem 
VII.,  Ponli/c.  Mar.  liber.  In  Comm.  Rer.  Moscw., 
p.  170.) 

Though  Tobolsk  has  no  manufactures,  it  has  a  very  con- 
siderable transit-trade  between  European  Russia  and 
China.  The  European  traders  arrive  in  the  spring  with 
the  good*  destined  for  the  Chinese,  and  at  the  end  of 
summer  the  lioats  return  with  their  cargoes  for  Moscow 
and  Petersburg.  The  merchants  from  Tartary  and  Bok- 
hara arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  remain  at 
Tobolsk  till  the  spring.  All  the  sums  collected  as  tribute 
from  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  immense  deserts  are 
brought  to  Tobolsk,  where  there  are  extensive  magazines 
for  ihe  various  descriptions  of  goods. 

In  1756  the  Abbe  Chappe  d'Auterochc  was  sent  by 
Louis  XV.  to  Tobolsk  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  lie 
erected  a  small  observatory,  and  determined  astronomically 
the  position  of  Tobolsk.  Though  no  traces  of  the  obser- 
vatory now  remain,  Professor  Erman,  after  much  inquiry, 
ascertained  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and  found  his  ob- 
servations very  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of 
Chappe  : — 

Latitude,  according  to  Chappe,  58°  12*  22"  N. 
Latitude,  according  to  Erman,  58°  12*  13".9  N. 
Humboldt's   observations  nearly  coincide    with  the 
above. 

(Adolph  Erman,  Reise  um  die  Erde  durch  Nord  Asien 
und  die.  Reiden  Ocetttim,  en  1828, 1829.  el  1830.  erster  und 
zweiter  band ;  A.  von  Humboldt,  G.  Ehreuberg.  and 
G.  Rose,  Reise  naeh  dem  I 'ml,  dem  Altai,  und  dem  Kas- 
pinchen  Meere,  erster  band,  Berlin,  1837  ;  Horschelmann  ; 
Cannabieh.') 

TOCUYO.  [Venezuela.] 

TOD,  an  old  measure  of  wool,  fixed  at  two  stones,  or 
28  pounds  avcrdupois,  by  a  statute  of  the  12th  of  Charles 
II.    As  usual,  there  are  several  local  tods. 

TODDA'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Rutaccee,  tribe  Xanthoxylc:p,  which  is  itself  sometimes 
made  into  a  distinct  order.  The  name  Toddolia  is  derived 
from  Toddali,  the  Malabar  name  of  one  of  the  species. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  by  having  unisexual  flowers, 
the  calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5,  longer  than 
the  petals.  Stigma  almost  sessile,  peltate.  Fruit  fleshy, 
5-furrowed,  5-celIed,  cells  1-seeded.  Seed  kidney-shaped. 
Embryo  arched.  The  species  consist  of  moderate-sized 
shrubs,  with  alternate  trifoliate  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots. 
Male  and  female  flowers  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  found  in  the  hot  parts 
of  India  and  in  the  Mauritius,  as  well  as  in  Brazil.  The 
Indian  species  are  found  in  the  Peninsula,  but  extend 

*  T)i«  Ant  rlemrnt*  of  European  cirlllation  w*r»  introduced  by  lh» 
numcjous  Svrediib  piiaowrt  of  war  taken  at  thv  battle  of  I'ullowa,  who  vets 
At  that  time  (or  betU'i  iulormed  and  uwrr  poUthud  than  lti«  RuttUn*, 
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northwards  as  far  as  Nepaul  ami  Deyra  Doon  ;  from  Ne- 
paul  Dr.  Wallich  figured  T.  floribumia  {PI.  As.  for.,  t.  232). 
T.  aculcata  lias  prickly  stems  and  branches,  and  extends  to 
30°  N.  lat.,  along  the  jungly  base  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. The  bark  and  rout  of  this  species  are  said  to  be 
used  as  a  cure  for  the  remittent  fever  of  such  situations: 
and  as  many  of  the  allied  plants  are  possessed  of  bitter 
with  aromatic  properties,  it  is  probable  that  this  plant  also 
may  be  useful  for  such  purposes. 
TODI.  [Prrvou.] 

TODIRAWPHUS.    [Kingfishers,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  220. j 
TODUS.    [Muscicahd-K,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  14.] 
TOEPLITZ.  [Teplitz.] 
TOFA'NA.    [Ao.ua  To kan a.} 

TOGA  is  the  name  given  to  the  principal  outer  garment 
worn  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  generally  wore  the 
same  kind  of  dress  as  the  other  Italian  nations  and  the 
Greeks ;  the  toga  alone  is  by  some  writers  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Lydians,  but  this  statement  probably 
arose  from  the  belief  that  the  Etruscans  had  come  from 
Lydia ;  and  that  at  least  a  particular  kind  of  toga  (the  toga 
praetexta)  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  a  very  early  time 
from  Etruria,  is  expressly  stated.  (Livy,  i.  8 ;  Pliny,  ///*/. 
Nat.,  viii.  74.)  In  later  times  the  toga  was  the  peculiar 
garment  of  the  Romans,  which  in  times  of  peace  they  wore 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whenever  they  appeared  in 
full  dress.   Hence  they  arc  called  gens  togata  (Virgil,  Aen., 

i.  282)  and  togati  iSallust,  Jugurth.,  21),  in  contradis- 
tinction from  other  nations.  The  name  'toga'  was,  accord- 
ing to  Varro  ( De  Ling.  Lai.,  iv.,  p.  33,  ed.  Hipont. derived 
from  iegere,  '  to  cover,'  because  it  covered  the  whole 
body.  Gellius  (vii.  12;  state*  lhat  in  early  times  it  was 
the  only  article  of  dress  that  was  worn,  but  afterwards  we 
know  that  it  was  worn  over  other  dresses.  The  right  of 
wearing  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Roman  citizens 
of  every  age  and  sex.  (Sen  ilis,  ad  Aen.,  i.  282.)  Slaves, 
foreigners,  and  Romans  sent  into  exile  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  it.  (Pliny,  Epitt.,  iv.  11 ;  Horat.,  Carin.,  iii.  5,  10.) 
The  peculiarity  of  the  toga  as  a  Roman  dress  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstance  that  comedies  in  which  Romans 
appeared  on  the  stage  and  were  represented  with  their 
native  costume,  were  called  '  togatae,  to  distinguish  them 
from  Greek  comedies.  As  the  toga  covered  the  whole 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm,  it  could  not  be 
worn  by  a  person  while  at  work  either  at  home  or  in  the 
field.    (Juvenal,  iii.  171;  l.ivy,  iii.  26.) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  made  was  woollen 
cloth,  which  differed  in  thickness  and  fineness  according 
ic  circumstances  and  the  seasons.  Under  the  empire  per- 
sons of  rank  used  to  have  their  tojras  made  of  silk,  flie 
colour  was  usually  white,  probably  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wool.  Those  who  appeared  before  the  people  as  can- 
didates for  a  public  office,  wore  a  particularly  white  and 
clean  toga  (Candida),  whence  they  derived  their  name  of 
candidates  (candidati).  On  festive  occasions  too  it  was 
considered  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  toga  should  be 
perfectly  white.  (Horat.,  Hit.,  ii.  2.  (30  ;  Cicero,  in  fat  in., 
13.  )  On  melancholy  occasions  the  Romans  wore  the  toga 
pulla,  or  '  dark -coloured  toga.'  (Cicero,  in  I'utin.,  13;  in 
/"err.,  iv.  24.)  Whether,  however,  the  word  pulla  refers 
to  a  particular  dye,  or  whether  it  only  means  a  dirty  and 
worn-out  toga,  which  was  also  put  on  with  less  care  than 
usual,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  adjectives  sordida  and 
squalida,  which  are  often  given  to  it  i  Livy,  ii.  54 ;  xlv.  20), 
is  not  tiuito  certain,  though  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
mourning  colour  among  the  Romans  was  a  dark  blue. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  the 
toga,  especially  that  worn  by  the  emperors,  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  was  called  trabea.  Thin  custom  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Julius  Csesar.    (Cicero,  Philip., 

ii.  34  ;  Scrvius,  ad  Aen.,  vii.  612.)  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus  many  liomans  had  left  off  wearing  the  toga,  and 
taken  to  a  kind  of  cloak  called  lacerua.  Tins  induced  the 
emperor,  who  was  loud  of  restoring  ant  lent  customs,  to 
enjoin  the  aediles  to  see  that  no  Roman  should  appear  in 
the  forum  or  circus  without  the  toga.  (Sueton.,  Aug., 40.) 
The  toga  during  the  empire  continued  to  be  the  honourable 
dress  which  was  worn  by  persons  of  rank,  as  senators, 
judges,  priests,  and  by  clients  when  they  saluted  their 
patrons  or  received  the  sportula  (Martial,  xiv.  125),  and 
especially  on  all  occasions  where  the  emperor  was  present. 

The  mode  or  fashion  of  wearing  the  toga  appears  to 
have  been  variously  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  al- 


though the  general  character  always  remained  the  same. 
A  great  difference  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  quantity  of 
cloth  used  for  it.  as  some  statues  present  a  richer  drapery 
than  others.  Respecting  its  form  and  the  manner  of  put- 
ting it  on,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty,  notwith- 
standing the  description  in  Quiuctilian  (xi.  3,  137,  Sic.) 
and  the  many  statues  with  togas  still  extant.  Those  who 
are  curious  about  this  matter  may  consult  an  excellent 
article  in  the 'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,' 
under '  Toga.' 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  togas  we  tiave  mentioned 
above,  the  following  must  be  noticed  : — 

1.  71'ga  praetexta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  the 
nobles,  by  girls  until  they  married,  and  by  boys  until  they 
attained  the  age  of  puberty  (fourteen),  when  they  exchanged 
it  for  the  toga  virilis,  also  called  pura,  libera,  or  recta, 
which  was  the  usual  white  toga  described  above.  The 
praetexta  was  also  the  official  robe  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates of  the  city  and  the  municipia,  as  well  as  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  name  praetexta  was  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  this  toga  being  adorned  with  a  broad  purple 
border  (latus  clavus). 

2.  Toga  pkla  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  embroidery 
and  gold  according  to  the  Etruscan  fashion.  It  was  worn 
by  generals  in  their  triumph,  whence  it  was  also  called 
toga  Capitolina.  During  the  empire  it  was  also  worn  by 
the  consuls  and  praetors  when  they  were  present  at  the 
public  games. 

(Ferrari us  and  Rubenius,  De  Re  Feitiaria  ;  Becker, 
Galius,  ii.,  p.  78,  &c. ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  under  '  Toga.') 

TOGO KN BURG,  the  Upper  and  Lower,  a  long  valley 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  was  formerly  the  name  of  a 
county  lying  between  the  territories  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Gallen,  the  Thurgau  f  Thurgovia).  and  the  canton*  of  Zurich 
and  Appenzell.  It  is  separated  from  these  cantons  by 
mountains,  which  contract  its  breadth ;  it  is  however  above 
50  miles  in  length,  and  its  area  250  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Thur,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Thurthu)  (or  Valley  of  the  Thur ;.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture,  pasturage, 
and  partly  weaving  linen  and  spinning  cotton  for  the  large 
establishments  in  the  towns. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  counts  of  Toggenburg  were 
among  the  richest  and  roost  powerful  landholders  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  line  of  the  counts  becoming  extinct  in  lo30, 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  barons  of  Uasonas  the  next  heirs : 
they  indeed  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  the  great  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  last  count  of  Tog- 
genburg, but  in  1469  Mild  the  county  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Gallen.  Unhappy  differences  ensued.  The  abbots  wished 
to  govern  despotically,  and  the  inhabitants  to  preserve 
their  privileges,  founded  on  the  charter  granted  them 
in  13311,  by  count  Donatus,  and  confirmed  by  Frederick, 
the  last  count,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  con- 
clude after  his  death  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  for  the 
security  of  their  rights.  Sueh  an  alliance  they  afterwards 
concluded  with  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Scnwyz.  The 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  abbots  twice  led  to  a  san- 
guinary conflict.  The  first  time  was  in  1712,  when  seve- 
ral of  the  cantons  took  part  in  the  contest,  which  was 
ended,  in  1718,  by  a  convention  concluded  at  Rorschach. 
Fresh  conflicts  arose  in  1755-1759.  At  present  Upper  and 
Lower  Toggenburg  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  districts  of  the 
canton  of  St.  Gallen.  Here  are  the  little  manufacturing 
town  of  Lichtensteig,  which  may  be  called  the  capital ; 
and  the  small  mountain-village  of  Wildhaus,  2010  feet 
above  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  birthplace  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli. 

(Stein,  Geog.  Lexicon  ;  Cannabich  ;  Horschelmann  ; 
Brockhaus,  Conversations  lexicon.) 

TOGKAI,  or  TOGHRAI,  the  surname  of  Abu  Ismail 
Hosein  Ben  'Ali  Ben  Mohammed  Mowayyed  ed-Din  al- 
Issfahani,  and  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 
He  was  descended  from  Abu'l-Aswad  ad-Doioli,  ono  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed,  and  was 
born  at  Ispahan  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hejra,  or  the 
eleventh  of  the  Christian  wra,  and  gamed  great  reputation 
as  a  poet.  He  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  celebrated 
Melek  Shah  (a.h.  405-485;  a.d.  1073-10H2)  and  his  son 
Mohammed,  the  third  and  fifth  sultans  of  Persia  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty;  and  he  afterwards  became  vizir  to 
Mas'oud,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  and  Sultan  of  Mosul. 
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When  this  prince  revolted  from  his  brother  Mahmud.  the 
seventh  Seljukian  Sultan  of  Persia,  and  was  conquered  in 
the  battle  at  Estcrabad  near  Hamadan,  a.m.  514  (a.d. 
1120),  Tograi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  at  first  kindly 
treated  by  the  conqueror.  This  however  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  vizir,  Abu  Talib  'Ali  Ben  Ahmed  as-Semi- 
rerni,  who  caused  Tograi  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  a.h. 
515  (a.d.  1121),  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  heretic 
who  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Molaheds  or  Ismaclites, 
but  in  reality  from  fear  of  his  talent*.  This  is  the  account 
of  his  death  given  by  Abulfeda  ('  Anna!.  Moslem.,'  vol.  iii., 
p.  417)  and  Ibn  Khallekan  ('  Vit.  lllustr.  Viror.,'  $  196,  ed. 
Wiistenf.);  that  given  by  Leo  Africanus  (' De  Vir. 
Fllustr.  Arab.,'  cap.  13}  is  somewhat  different.  He  was 
rather  more  than  sixty  lunar,  or  fifty-eight  solar,  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a 
reputation,  and  was  distinguished  by  several  titles  or 
The  word  Tograi  is  the  name  given  to  the  per- 


son employed  by  the  sultan  to  write  on  all  the  imperial 
decrees  and  proclamations  his  name  and  titles  in  a  pecu- 
liarly large  and  flourishing  character,  which  is  called,  from 
a  Persian  word,  the  lugra  ;  and  from  Tograi's  skill  in  wri- 
ting this,  or  perhaps  from  his  celebrity  as  \n  author,  he 
derived  the  title  of '  Fakhr  al  Cottab,'  or  the  Glory  of  Wri- 
ters. His  surname  '  Al-monshi '  signifies  a  person  employed 
to  draw  up  the  letters  written  in  the  name  of  the  prince  ; 
and  that  of  '  Alostad  '  means  the  master  or  doctor. 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  been  published,  is  that  entitled '  Lamiato  'l-'Ajam,'  which 
he  composed  in  Arabic  at  Bagdad,  a.h.  505  (a.d.  1111-2). 
It  derives  its  name  '  Lamiat '  from  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  verses  end  with  the  letter  htm,  or  /  ,•  and  '  al-' Ajam,'  that 
is, '  of  the  Persians,'  is  added  to  distinguish  it  from  a  cele- 
brated Arabic  poem  written  by  Shanfara,  and  entitled  '  La- 
miato'1-' Arab.  It  is  a  poem  of  the  elegiac  kind,  written 
in  a  plaintive  style,  and  composed  of  distk-hs ;  and  has  been 
frequently  published  and  translated.  The  first  edition  is 
that  by  the  elder  Pocockc,  Oxford,  1061,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  copious  elementary  notes.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  treatise  on  Arabic  prosody  by  Samuel 
Clerk,  the  University  printer.  There  is  an  edition  by 
Matthias  Anchersen,  with  an  unedited  Latin  translation 
bv  Golius,  published  in  1707,  Utrecht,  which  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  as  almost  all  the  copies  were  lost  at  sea. 
Tograi's  poem  was  also  published  in  Arabic,  together 
with  that  by  Shanfara,  by  H.  A.  Friihn,  Casan,  1814,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Leon  Chappilow,  Cam- 
bridge, 1758,  4to. ;  into  French  by  Pierre  Vattier,  Paris, 
1060,  8vo. ;  into  German  by  Keiske,  Priedrichstadt  (Dres- 
den, 1756,  4to.  A  fuller  account  of  the  editions  and 
translations  of  this  poem  may  be  found  in  Schnurrer's 
'  Bibliotheca  Arabico,  and  Zenker's '  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,' 
Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.  Tograi  also  wrote  a  work  on  alchemy, 
entitled  *  Directio  in  Usum  Filiorum,"  which  title  has  been 
the  occasion  of  DHerbelot's  making  a  great  mistake  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  book. 

(Schnurrer,  B>b/ioth.  Arab. ;  De  Sacy's  article  on  Tograi, 
in  the  Biograph.  Unicers.:  Wustenfeld,  Gcschiehte  der 
Arabischen  Aerzte  und  Aatur/orscher,  Gottingen,  1840, 
$15L  p.  87.) 

TOISE,  a  French  measure  of  six  Frencn  feet,  particu- 
larly used  in  al)  the  older  French  measures  of  the  earth. 

[WatGHTS  AND  MEASURES.] 

TOKAT,  or  Tt)CAT,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  in  40°  ltfN. 
lat.  and  36°  45'  £.  long.  The  antient  name  of  the  place  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Berisa :  under  the  lower  empire  it  was 
called  Eudocia,  and  the  same  name  is  given  to  it  by  the 
Armenian  writers.  That  it  is  not  the  site  of  Comana 
Pontica,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  is  now  quite  certain. 
Tokat  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  enclose  it  on  three 
sides,  the  only  opening  being  to  the  north-east ;  a  small 
stream  runs  through  the  town  in  the  same  direction,  which 
joins  the  Tokat-Su  (ancietit  Iris)  a  little  below  the  city. 
The  town  is  not  walled  ;  the  streets  are  paved.  The  houses 
are  all  tiled  (<>.  not  flat -roofed),  and  the  higher  class  of 
them  built  with  unburnt  bricks,  but  the  greater  part  are 
merely  wooden  sheds,  and  give  a  mean  appearance  to  the 
town.  The  streets  are  filthy  and  narrow  ;  and  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses  nearly  meeting  overhead,  are  very 
gloomy.    Still  some  of  the  edifices  arc  of  good  size,  and 

Parts  of  the  town  are  tolerably  neat  for  a  Turkish  city, 
ires  are  frequent  in  Tokat.   The  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  gardens  in  and  near  the  town,  the  fiJlhiness  of  the 


streets,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit,  occasion  malignant 
fevers  in  summer  and  autumn.  Tokat  is  under  the  Bey  of 
Sivas.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Suter  to  contain 
about  6730  families ;  of  whom  5000  arc  Mussulmans,  1500 
Armenians.  150  Greeks,  50  Jews,  and  30  Roman  Catholics. 
The  place  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  bishopric,  and  there 
are  seven  churches  and  thirty  priests  of  that  persuasion. 
The  place  has  lost  much  of  its  former  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  the  import  trade  is  now  limited  to  supplying  the 
local  consumption  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
merchants  obtain  what  they  require  from  Constantinople. 
There  is  an  extensive  dyeing  establishment  in  which  British 
calicoes  and  indigo  are  used ;  there  is  also  an  establish- 
ment for  printing  on  cotton  (by  hand) ;  the  cloths  are 
partly  those  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  British  muslins, 
of  which  many  are  thus  required.  Copper  from  the  mines 
of  Arghana  is  brought  to  Tokat  to  be  refined ;  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  the  raw  silk  brought  from  Amasia  and 
other  places. 

(Mr.  Vice-Consul  Suter's  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Krz- 
rum  to  Trebizond,  in  '  Geog.  Journ.,'  vol.  x. ;  Smith  and 
Dwighfs  Researches  in  Armenia.) 

TOKAY  is  an  ill-built  town  in  the  county  of  Zemplin, 
in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the  river  Bodrog,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Theiss.  Tokay  contains  4500  inhabitants,  und 
has  four  churches, — one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Lutheran, 
one  Calvinist,  and  one  United  Greek ;  one  convent  of 
Piarists  and  one  of  Capuchins.  It  is  situated  in  48°  7'  N. 
lat.  and  21°  25'  E.  long.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hcgyalla,  a 
chain  of  hills  which  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  from 
Szanto  to  Tornya,  8  or  9  in  breadth,  and  the  highest  point 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  it,  to 
the  height  of  250  feet,  is  planted  with  vines,  which  Bi  la 
IV.  had  brought  to  Hungary  by  Italian  colonists  ;  but  the 
finest  wine  is  produced  on  the  small  isolated  hill  called 
the  Theresienberg  or  Mezcs-Male  (honey  from  the  comb). 
The  greater  part  belongs  to  the  crown :  the  other  chief 
owners  are  Prince  Bretzenheim,  and  the  family  of  Szirmay. 
At  the  foot  of  the  several  vineyards  of  the  Hegyalla  the 
places  are  situated,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine :  the  wines  of  Tally  a,  Tarczal, 
Zombor,  Tollsva,  and  Mad,  all  which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tokay,  are  considered  as  the  best.  The  whole 
produce  is  estimated  at  150,000  to  200,000  eimer  (the 
eimer  in  Upper  Hungary  is  nearly  20  English  wine  gal- 
lons, not  imperial  gallons).  All  these  wines  of  the  Heg- 
yalla are  comprehended  tinder  the  name  of  Tokay,  though 
they  differ  a  little  in  quality  *.  those  of  Tokay  and  Tarczal 
are  the  finest.  A  great  deal  of  wine  which  is  sold  as 
Tokay  is  produced  in  other  parts  of  Hungary.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  wines  of  Tokay  is  owing  partly  to  the  climate 
and  partly  to  the  great  care  taken  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vines,  in  the  selection  of  the  grapes,  ami  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  wine.  The  vines  are  grown  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  where  ranges  of  stones  arc  piled  up,  which 
protect  the  soil  against  torrents  of  rain,  and,  by  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  greatly  increase  the  heat.  The  ground 
is  turned  up  with  the  spade  three  times  in  the  season. 
Throughout  this  district  the  fully  ripe  grapes  are  gathered 
one  by  one,  without  throwing  the  bunches  with  the  stalks, 
and  the  fruit,  in  the  different  stages  of  maturity,  into  the 
press,  as  in  other  parts  of  Hungary.  The  wine  is  of  three 
sorts.  1 .  The  Essence.  The  grapes  being  put  into  a  barrel  with 
holes  at  the  bottom,  their  own  weight  presses  out  the  juice, 
which  is  sweet  and  thick.  2.  The  Autbruch.  This  wine 
is  made  from  the  grapes  which  have  furnished  the  essence. 
On  these  grapes  new  wine  of  fresh  grapes  is  poured,  and  a 
slight  pressure  applied.  This  wine  is  chit  fly  that  sold 
abroad  as  Tokay ;  it  has  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  not  fit 
to  drink  till  it  is  three  years  old.  3.  The  Miula*,  or 
Muschlas,  is  obtained  by.  pressure  with  the  hands  and  the 
addition  of  new  wine.  The  prices  of  the  Essence  and 
Ausbruch  are  very  high  in  the  country  iUelf  and  at 
Vienna. 

Tokay,  though  a  small  town,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  not  only  as  being  the  centre  of  the  wine  trade,  but 
likewise  having  great  magazines  of  the  salt  of  Marmaroz, 
which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  annual 
fairs  are  much  frequented.  The  vintage  at  Tokay  gives 
occasion  to  a  truly  national  festivity,  at  which  great  num- 
bers of  the  nobles  of  the  country  are  present.  This  lete 
affords  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  the  character  and 
of  the  several  nations  of  which  the  population  of 
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Hungary  consists.  The  grave  character  of  the  Magyars  is 
manifested  even  in  their  national  songs,  while  those  of 
th«  Germans  and  Slavonians  are  tor  the  most  part  cheerful 
and  gay. 

(Jenny,  Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in  dem  Oesterreichi- 
schen  Kaiserstaate ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der  Geographie ; 
Stein,  Handbuch,  by  Hcirschelmann  ;  Brockhaus,  Conver- 
sations Lexicon ;  C.  W.  Rohrdauz  and  H.  E.  Lloyd,  European 
Commerce.) 

TOLAND.  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1669  or  1670  (it  is  not  certain  which),  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  in  the  peninsula  called 
Inis-Eogan,  whence  in  one  of  his  works,  published  with  a 
Latin  title,  he  called  himself  Ihganesixts.  Though  it  is 
not  known  who  his  parents  were,  it  is  known  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  He  tells  us  of  himself,  •  Bern* 
educated  from  my  cradle  in  the  grossest  superstition  and 
idolatry,  God  was  pleated  to  make  my  own  reason,  and 
surh  as  made  use  of  theirs,  the  happy  instruments  of  my 
conversion.'  (Christianity  not  Mysterious,  Preface,  p. 
viii.)  And  again,  alluding,  in  his '  Apology  *  (p.  16),  to  a 
charge  made  against  him  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  he  says  that 
'  he  was  not  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  became  as  zealous 
against  Popery  as  he  has  ever  since  continued. 
Yet  in  Ireland  that  malicious  report  gained  upon  some 
few,  because  his  relations  were  Papists,  and  that  he 
happened  to  be  so  brought  up  himself  in  his  childhood.' 
He  was  sent  first  to  a  school  at  Redcastlc  near  London- 
derry, where,  we  are  told,  that,  having  been  christened 
Janus  Junius,  he  was  laughed  out  of  this  name  by  the 
boys,  and  took  the  name  of  John,  which  he  ever  after  kept. 
He  went  in  1687  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  alter 
being  there  three  years,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  got  a  diploma  as  Master  of  Arts,  in  June,  1690. 
Shortly  after  this  tie  went  into  England,  where  managing 
to  gain  the  favour  of  some  influential  dissenters,  he  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  study,  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

He  stayed  at  Leyden  about  two  years,  and  made  the  friend- 
ship of  Le  Clere,  Leibnitz,  and  other  learned  men,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  corresponded.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  went  for  some  time  to  Oxford,  where  he  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  on  various  subjects 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  vanity  of  his  character,  and 
the  ostentatious  avowal  of  free-thinking  on  religion,  appear 
to  have  made  him  conspicuous  at  Oxford,  as  they  did  every- 
where else  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  But  in  a  reply  to 
a  letter  of  advice  which  he  received  here,  he  denied  his 
beinir  either  an  atheist  or  a  deist.  (Collections  of  Several 
Pieces  nf  Mr.  John  Toland,  &c,  vol.  ii.,  p.  302.) 

At  Oxford  he  began  his '  Christianity  not  Mysterious,' 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1696,  the  year  after  his 
leaving  Oxford.  The  remainder  of  the  title,  viz.,  *  A 
Treatise  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel 
contrary  to  reason  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian 
doctrine  can  be  called  a  Mystery,'  more  fully  explained 
the  object  of  the  publication.  The  work  created  a  very 
considerable  sensation,  and  elicited  much  attack  and  ."flint1 
persecution. 

In  1697  Toland  returned  to  his  native  country.  Mr. 
Molyneux  wrote  to  Locke,  April  6th,  1697,  from  Dublin : 
'  In  my  last  to  you,  Ihcre  was  a  passage  relating  to  the 
author  of  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious."  I  did  not  then 
think  that  he  was  so  near  me  as  within  the  bounds  of  this 
city ;  but  I  find  since  that  he  is  come  over  hither,  and 
have  had  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him.  I  now  under- 
stand, as  I  intimated  to  you,  that  he  was  born  in  this 
country,  but  that  he  hath  been  a  great  while  abroad,  and 
his  education  was  for  some  time  under  the  great  Le  Clere. 
But  that  for  which  1  can  never  honour  him  too  much  is 
his  acquaintance  and  friendship  to  you,  and  the  respect 
which  on  all  occasions  he  expresses  lor  you.  I  propose  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  his  conversation — I  take  him 
to  be  a  candid  free-thinker,  and  a  good  scholar.  But 
there  is  a  violent  sort  of  spirit  that  reigns  here,  which 
begins  already  to  show  it*elf  against  him,  and  I  believe 
will  increase  daily ;  for  I  find  the  clergy  alarmed  to  a 
mighty  degree  against  him ;  and  last  Sunday  he  had  his 
welcome  to  this  city,  and  hearing  himself  harangued 
againrt  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a  prelate  of  this  country.' 
(Locke's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p. 405, 8vo.,  ed.  1799.)  Toland 
appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Locke ;  and  this 
acquaintance  he  made  the  most  of  in  conversation  at 
P.  C,  No.  1553. 


Dublin.  In  Locke's  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
who,  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Toland,  had  connected  Locke  with  him,  he  showed  that 
he  did  not  reciprocate  in  an  equal  degree  Tolandu  friend- 
ship and  esteem  for  him.  Mr.  Molyneux  wrote  of  him 
afterwards.  May  27,  1697 :  '  Truly,  to  be  free.  I  do  not 
think  his  management,  since  he  came  into  this  city,  lias 
been  so  prudent.  He  has  raised  against  him  the  clamour 
of  all  parties,  and  this  not  so  much  by  his  difference  in 
opinion,  as  by  his  unreasonable  way  of  discoursing,  pro- 
pagating, and  maintaining  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Toland  also 
takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all  occasions,  to  vouch  your 
patronage  and  friendship,  which  makes  many  thrt  rail  at 
him  rail  also  at  you.  I  believe  you  will  not  approve  of 
this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  shaking  him  off, 
in  your  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester '  (p.  421 ).  And 
Locke,  on  June  15,  wrote  what  is  worth  quoting  for 
itself,  as  well  as  for  the  opinion  implied  of  Toland :  '  As 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  think  my  friendly  admon- 
ishments may  be  of  advantage  for  his  conduct  hereafter, 
I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  to  whom  I  never 
wrote  in  my  life,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  now  begin  ;  and  ' 
as  to  his  conduct,  it  is  what  I  never  so  much  as  spoke  to 
him  of:  that  is  a  liberty  to  be  taken  only  with  friends  and 
intimates,  for  whose  conduct  one  is  mightily  concerned, 
and  in  whose  affairs  one  interests  himself.  I  cannot  but 
wish  well  to  all  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  be  ready 
to  afford  them  all  the  civilities  and  good  offices  in  my 
power;  but  there  must  be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to 
a  friendship,  and  unite  me  in  those  stricter  ties  of  concern  : 
for  I  put  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  those  whom  I 
thus  receive  into  my  heart  and  affection,  and  those 
whom  I  receive  into  my  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  them 
with  a  perfect  strangeness '  (p.  425).  Pecuniary  difficulties 
and  persecutions  together  obliged  Toland  to  leave  Ire- 
land in  a  very  short  time.  The  parliament  at  Dublin 
voted  that  the  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  Mr.  Molyneux  gives  an  account  of  his  de- 
parture in  another  letter  written  to  Locke. 

He  went  to  London,  and,  nothing  daunted,  published 
•  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Toland,  in  a  Letter  from  himself  to 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  written 
the  day  before  his  book  was  resolved  to  be  burnt  by  the 
Committee  of  Religion ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Narrative 
containing  the  occasion  of  the  said  Letter.'    He  now 
devoted  himself  very  vigorously  to  book-making  of  all 
sorts,  in  politics,  theology,  literature;   showing  always, 
even  in  the  pamphlets  which  the  mere  passing  occasions 
called  forth,  a  degree  of  genius  and  erudition  deserving 
of  a  better  fate  than  his  very  scanty  and  precarious 
earnings.    He  published  in  1698  a  pamphlet,  just  alter 
the  Peace  of  Rvswick,  when  there  arose  the  question  what 
forces  should  be  kept  on  foot,  entitled,  4  The  Militia 
Reformed,  or  an  easy  scheme  of  furnishing  England  with 
a  constant  I.and  Force,  capable  to  prevent  or  to  subdue 
any  foreign  power,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  quiet  at 
home,  without  endangering  the  public  liberty ;'  and  in 
the  same  year  his  '  Life  of  Milton,*  which  was  prefixed  to 
'  Milton's  Prose  Works,'  in  3  vols,  folio.    Then  came,  in 
1699,  the  '  Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,'  in 
answer  to  a  criticism  of  Dr.  BlackaJl,  bishop  of  Exeter,  on 
some  incidental  remarks  made  by  him  in  his  '  Life  of 
Milton'  on  the  genuineness  of  some  parts  of  Scripture. 
There  followed  in  rapid  succession  his  editions  of  Hoi  less 
'  Memoirs,'  and  of  llarrington's  Works,  with  a  Life  of 
Harrington  prefixed  ;    '  Clito,'  a  poem  on  the  force  of 
eloquence  ;  *  Anglia  Libera,  or  the  Limitation  and  Suc- 
cession of  the  Crown  of  England  explained  and  asserted,' 
and  other  political  pamphlets.    The  '  Anglia  Libera'  was 
published  in  1701,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  which  settled 
the  crown  on  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her 
heirs,  after  the  death  of  William,  and  of  Anne  without 
issue ;  and  Toland  went  over  to  Hanover  and  managed  to 
get  presented  to  the  electress  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  carry  the  act  to 
the  electrcas,  and  then  presented  his '  Anglia  Libera 'to 
her  with  his  own  hands.    He  afterwards  slaved  in  Han- 
over for  some  short  time,  and  went  from  thence  to  the 
court  of  Berlin,  acting  at  these  courts  apparently  as  a 
sort  of  political  agent,  and  making  the  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  carried  from  the  English  govern- 
ment to  extend  his  reputation  for  literature  and  learning. 
He  won  the  good  opinion  both  of  the  Princess  Sophia  and 
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of  1hc  queen  of  Prussia ;  they  both  courted  his  conversa- 1 
lion,  and  afterwards  his  correspondence.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Berlin  he  held  a  theological  discussion  1 
with  Rt-ausobrc  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as 
a  sort  of  moderator,  and  closed  it,  on  observing  that  the 
dUput  ants  were  beginning  to  lose  their  temper.  Ilia  letters 
to  Serena,  published  in  1704,  were  addressed  to  the  queen 
ol  Prussia. 

In  1702,  in  an  interval  of  his  residence  abroad,  he 
published  •  Vindicus  liberius,  or  Mr.  Toland's  Defence  of 
himself  against  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  and 
others.'  In  this  work  his  opinions  have  assumed  a  very 
•subdued  tone,  which  is  ]wrtiapa  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  prospect  of  political  advancement 
which  seemed  to  be  opening  for  him.  •  Being  now  arrived 
to  years  that  will  not  wholly  excuse  inconsiderateneas  in 
resolving,  or  precipitance  in  acting,  I  firmly  hope  that 
my  persuasion  and  practice  will  show  me  to  be  a  true 
Christian,  tha*.  my  due  conformity  to  the  public  worship 
may  prove  mc  to  be  a  good  churchman,  and  that  my 
untainted  loyalty  to  King  William  will  argue  me  to  be 
a  staunch  commonwealth's  man.'  Subsequent  theological 
works  showed  this  to  have  been  a  moderation  merely 
assumed  for  the  time. 

The  mask  of  orthodoxy  was  thrown  off  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  in  1705,  in  the  title  of  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  designate  himself  a  Pantheist:  'Socinian- 
ism  trulv  stated,  being  an  example  of  fair  dealing  in 
1  heologiial  controversies ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Indifference 
in  dispute*  recommended  by  a  Pantheist  to  an  orthodox 
friend.'  But  he  was  now  enjoying  the  zealous  patronage 
of  Harley,  afterwards  carl  of  Oxford,  who  had  in  the 
previous  year  become  secretary  of  state,  and  he  probably 
thought  he  could  again  affoid  to  be  a  free-thinker. 
Harley  employed  him  to  write  several  political  pamphlets, 
and  sent  him  abroad  again  in  1707,  to  Germany  and 
Holland.  The  nature  of  his  connection  with  Harley  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
'  Memorials  to  the  Karl  of  Oxford,'  which  are  printed  in 
a  posthumous  collection  of  his  pieces  written  at  a  time  when 
the  zeal  of  his  patron  had  cooled : — '  I  laid  an  honest er 
scheme  of  serving  my  country,  your  lordship,  and  myself; 
for  seeing  it  whs  neither  convenient  for  you  nor  a  thing  at  all 
desired  by  me,  that  I  should  appear  in  any  public  post,  I 
sincerely  proposed,  aa  occasions  should  offer,  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordship  my  observations  on  the  temper  of 
the  ministry,  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  our  enemies  or  allies  abroad,  and  what  I  might  think 
most  expedient  in  every  conjuncture ;  which  advice  you 
were  to  lollow  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  as  your  own 
superior  wisdom  should  direct.  ...  As  much  as  I 
thought  myself  fit,  or  was  thought  so  by  others,  for  such 
general  observations,  so  much  have  I  ever  abhorred,  m 


lord,  those  particular  observers  we  call  spies;  but 
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despise  the  calumny  no  less  than  I  detest  the  thing.' 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  223.)  Toland  was  abroad  on  this  occasion 
for  about  three  years,  acting  as  a  sort  of  political  spy 
for  Harley,  though  he  disavowed  the  name,  ami  eking 
out  his  subsistence  by  his  pen,  and  apparently  in  any 
way  that  presented  itself.  He  made  a  trip  from  Hol- 
land to  Vienna,  commissioned  by  a  wealthy  banker  to 
procure  for  him  from  the  imperial  ministers  the  rank  of  a 
count  of  the  empire ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  attaining 
the  object  of  his  mission.  He  managed  in  Holland  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  very 
attentive  and  liberal  to  him.  In  the  •  Memorial '  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  which  has  been  before  quoted,  Toland 
mysteriously  connects  this  prince  with  his  mission  to 
Vienna,  and  cunningly  tries  to  give  this  foolish  journev  a 
character  of  great  dignity  and  honour.  '  My  impenetrable 
negotiation  at  Vienna,  hid  under  the  pretence  ot  curiosity, 
was  not  only  applauded  by  the  prince  that  employed  me, 
but  also  proportionally  rewarded '  (p.  225).  In  due  time 
he  quarrelled  with  Harley,  and  then  wrote  pamphlets 
against  him.  As  a  Whig  pamphleteer,  he  had  the  honour 
of  Swift  s  notice  in  '  Toland  s  Letter  to  Dismal.' 

The  principal  publications  of  Toland  which  remain  to 
be  mentioned  arc  the  following,  with  the  dates  of  their 
appearance :— a  volume  published  at  the  Haeue  in  1709, 
containing  two  Latin  essays,  with  the  titles  4  Adeisidwrnon, 
sen  Titus  Livins  1  Stipcrstltione  Vindicntus,'  and  'Origines 
Judaicte,  sen  Strabonis  dc  Movse  et  Rclimmie  Judaica  His- 
toria  brevitcr  illustrata ;'  '  The  Art  of  Restoring,  or  the 
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Pietv  and  Probity  of  General  Monk  in  bringing  about  the 
last  Restoration,  evidenced  from  his  own  Authentic  Letters, 
with  a  just  account  of  Sir  Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as 
far  as  he  can  '  (by  Sir  Roger  was  meant  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
his  former  patron,  who  was  then  plotting  the  restoration 
of  the  Pretender) ;  and  •  A  Collection  of  Letters  by  Gene- 
ral Monk,  relating  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  r  amily,' 
both  published  in  1714;  '  Reasons  fcr  Naturalizing  tho 
Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  same  footing 
with  all  other  nations,  with  a  Defence  of  the  Jews  against 
all  Vulgar  Prejudices  in  all  Countries,'  published  in  1714  ; 
•  The  State  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,  containing  a  par- 
ticular account  of  its  several  Interests  and  Parties,  tJieir 
bent  and  genius,  and  what  each  of  them,  with  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  may  hope  or  fear  from  the  reign  and  family  of 
King  George,'  which  work  called  forth  several  answers, 
that  led  Toland  to  publish  a  second  part ;  '  Nazarenua, 
or  Jewish,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity,  containing 
the  History  of  the  Antient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
Modern  Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same 
Apostle,  this  last  gospel  being  now  first  made  known 
among  Christians :  also  the  original  plan  of  Christianity, 
occasionally  explained  in  the  Naxarenes,  whereby  divers 
controversies  about  this  divine  (but  highly  perverted)  in- 
stitution may  be  happily  terminated ;  with  the  relation 
of  an  Irish  manuscript  of  the  four  gospels,  as  likewise  a 
summary  of  the  antient  Irish  Christianity,  and  the  reality 
of  the  Keldees  (an  order  of  lay  religious),  against  the  two 
last  bishop*  of  Worcester,'  which  appeared  in  1718 ;  '  Pan- 
theisticon,  sive  Formula  celebrandm  Sodalitatis  Socraticae, 
in  tres  partes  divisa,  qute  Pantheistarum  sive  sodalium 
continent,  1,  Mores  et  axiomata;  2,  Numen  ct  philoso- 
phiam ;  3,  Lihertatem  ct  non  fallentem  legem  neque  fal- 
lendam  :  Prasmittitur  de  antiquis  et  novia  cruditorum  soda- 
litatibus,  ut  et  de  universo  infinite  ct  sstemo,  diatriba. 
Suhjicitur  de  duplici  Pantheistarum  phiiosophia  sequenda, 
ac  de  viri  optimi  et  omatissimi  idea,  dissertatiuncula,' 
published  in  1720 ;  and  in  the  same  year, '  Tetradymus 
and  in  1721,  'Letters  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  late 
Karl  of  Shaft esburv  to  Robert  Molesworth,  Esq.,  now  Lord 
Viscount  of  that  name ;  with  two  letters  written  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Cropley.' 

Some  of  these  titles  show  at  once  the  learning  and  the 
fantastical  pedantry  of  Toland.  The  •  Tetradymus'  con- 
sists of  four  treatises,  which  bear  the  names  Hodegus,Cly- 
dophorus,  Hypatia,  and  Mangoneutes,  and  have  for  their 
respective  subjects  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which  led 
the  Israelites,  and  which  Toland  argues  was  no  miracle ; 
the  exoteric  and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  antients ;  an 
account  of  the  female  philosopher  Hypatia,  '  who  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria,  as  was  supposed,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  clergy ;'  and  an  answer  to  Dr.  Mangey,  who 
had  attacked  his  '  Nazarenua.'  The  *  Nazarenus '  and  the 
'  Pant  heist  icon '  had  again  evoked  the  anger  of  the  cnurch. 
Dr.  Hare,  dean  of  Worcester,  in  a  treatise  against  Hoadley, 
s|)oke  of  Toland  as  often  quoting  Locke  to  support  notions 
he  never  dreamed  of.  Toland  published  an  advertisement 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  quoted  or  even  named 
Locke  in  his  writings.  Hare  issued  a  counter-advertise- 
ment, in  which  he  directs  4  makes  great  use  of  Mr.  Jx>cke  s 
principles'  to  be  read  instead  of '  is  often  quoted  to  sup- 
port notions  he  never  dreamed  of.'  Toland  then  published 
a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  •  A  Short  Essay  upon  Lying,  or 
a  Defence  of  a  Reverend  Dignitary,  who  suffers  under  the 
Persecution  of  Mr.  Toland,  for  a  lapnu  calami.'  This 
pamphlet,  with  Hare's  advertisement,  was  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  the 4  Tetradymus.'  Hare  returned  to  tlte  charge, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  speaks  of 
'  downright  Atheists,'  such  as  the  impiouB  author  of  the 
'  Pantheisticon.' 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Toland,  whom  all  his  lite- 
rary industry  could  not  keep  from  pecuniary  difficulties, 
found  a  benefactor  in  Lord  Molesworth.  Mr.  D  Israeli, 
who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Toland  in  his  « Calamities  of 
Authors,'  mentions,  from  Toland's  papers  which  he  has 
seen,  the  paltry  sums  which  he  generally  received  for  his 
writings.  '  For  his  description  of  Epsom  he  was  to  receive 
only  four  guineas  in  case  1000  were  sold.  He  received 
ten  guineas  for  his  pamphlet  on  Naturalising  the  Jews, 
and  ten  guineas  more  in  case  Bernard  Lintott  sold  20U0.' 
And  in  another  place,  in  the  *  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in  the 
chapter  headed  4  Lintott's  Account-Book,'  he  say*,  *  It 
appears  that  Toland  never  got  above  5/.,  10/.,  or  20/.  for 
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hit  publication*.  ...  All  this  author  seems  to  have 
reaped  from  a  life  devoted  to  literary  enterprise,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  patriotism,  appear*  not  to  have  exceeded 
201)/.'  This  last  statement  most  be  an  exaggeration.  Fur- 
ther details  as  to  Toland's  literary  gains,  derived  also  from 
Lintott's  Account-Book,  are  to  be  lound  in  Nichols's '  Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,'  vol.  v.,  p.  302. 

Toland  died  at  Putney,  where  he  Itad  lodged  for  about 
four  years  previous,  choosing  that  place  on  account  of  its 
convenient  distance  from  London,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1722.  *  Never,'  says  Mr.  D  israeli,  *  has  author  died  more 
in  character  than  Toland  :  he  may  be  said  to  have  died 
with  a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.  Having  suffered  from  an 
unskilful  physician,  he  avenged  himself  in  his  own  way ; 
for  there  was  found  on  his  table  an  "  Essay  on  Physic 
without  Physicians."  The  dying  patriot-trailer  was  also 
writing  a  preface  for  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of 
mercenary  parliaments ;  and  the  philosopher  was  compos- 
ing his  own  epitaph,  one  more  proof  of  the  ruling  passion 
predominating  in  death  ;  but  why  should  a  Pantheist  be 
solicitous  to  perpetuate  his  genius  and  hia  fame  ?' 

Toland's  posthumous  works  were  published  in  1726,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Life  by  Des  Maizeaux  prefixed,  and  were 
republished  in  1747.  The  contents  of  these  two  volumes 
are  an  additional  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers : 
they  contain,  together  with  many  other  essays,  the  Memo- 
rials to  the  Karl  of  Oxford  wliich  have  been  referred  to, 
and  several  private  letters ;  an  account  of  Giordano  Bruno ; 
the  Secret  History  of  the  South-Sea  Scheme,  in  which 
Toland  had  been  concerned ;  a  Plan  for  a  National  Bank ; 
and  a  proposal,  in  Latin,  for  a  new  complete  edition  of 
Cicero. 

•  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  eminently  famous  Mr.  John  Toland,  by  one  of  his 

most  intimate  friends,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  was 

published  in  1722;  and  is  attributed  to  Curl  I.  This  is 
not  ko  minute  a  biography  as  Des  Maizeaux's,  and  is  rather 
a  sketch  of  his  writings  and  opinions.  There  is  appended 
to  it  a  complete  list  of  Toland  s  works,  many  of  the  smaller 
of  which  are  not  named  in  this  article. 

Toland's  works  have  never  been  collected,  and  the  noto- 
riety which  attended  him  during  his  life  having  soon  died 
awny,  they  are  now  little  known.  But  they  are  almost  all 
of  some  worth,  and  his  political  writings  may  Uirow  some 
little  lisfht  on  the  history  of  the  times. 

TOLKTX),  a  province  of  Spain,  formerly  part  of  New 
Castile,  but  now  a  separate  province.  It  is  divided  into 
three  large  districts,  Toledo,  Ocaiia,  and  Talavera,  com- 
prising 282  towns  and  hamlets.  Its  boundaries  are,  to  the 
north  the  province  of  Madrid ;  to  the  east  that  of  Cuenca ; 
to  the  south  La  Mancha ;  to  the  west  Katremadura ;  and  to 
the  north-east  the  province  of  Avila.  It  covers  a  surface  of 
734  square  leagues  (Spanish),  and  is  watered  by  five  rivers, 
the  Tagm,  the  Taj  una,  Rio  Anaarea,  Guadarrama,  and 
Alverche,  besides  other  inconsiderable  streams.  A  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  called  '  Los  Monte*  de  Toledo,'  inter- 
sects it  from  east  to  west. 

TOLE'DO  {Toletum),  a  large  city  of  Spain,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  surrounded  by  the  Tagus,  except  on  the  northern 
side,  in  39"  52*  N.  lat,  4°  1 1'  W.  long.  It  is  a  very  antient 
city.  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Spain,  is 
sometimes  called  the  founder.  Its  origin  is  also  attributed 
to  some  Jews  who  migrated  to  Spain  during  the  period  of 
the  second  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  called  it  Tole- 
doth,  i>.  genealogies;  because  they  say  the  exiles  there 
reviewed  their  family  genealogies  when  they  assembled  to 
dig  the  wells  and  found  the  city.  In  support  of  the  latter 
opinion  many  towns  are  pointed  out  in  the  province  of 
Toledo  which  retain  to  this  day  the  names  given  to  them 
by  their  Hebrew  settlers,  such  as  Escalona,  from  Aacalon ; 
Noves,  from  Nove  ;  Maqueda,  from  Megiddo ;  Jepcs,  or 
Yepes,  from  Joppa,  &c.  Toledo  was  a  city  of  Mine  import- 
ance under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony.  In 
a.o.  577,  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Goths,  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  empire  from  Seville  to  Toledo.  It  was  aiso  greatly 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Wamba,  who  surrounded  it 
with  walls.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tank 
Ibn  Zewad,  in  a.d.  712  (April),  after  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Guadalete,  which  opened  the  gates  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  Moslems.  Under  the  Arabs,  Toledo  was  a  city  of 
the  first  rank,  second  to  none  but  Cordova,  the  capital 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire.    Its  motley  population. 


composed  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  Jews,  and  Christiana,  whic  h 
last  were  denominated  Most'arabs,  or  Mozarabcs  LMiz- 
arah],  were  often  in  open  revolt  against  the  khalifa  of 
Cordova.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  the  Beni- 
Umcyyah,  and  when  the  governors  rose  in  the  provinces 
and  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  capital 
[Moors],  the  whole  of  New  Castile  and  a  portion  of  the 
old  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  a  powerful  chieilain 
named  Ibn  Yaysh.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
Isma  il  Ibn  Dhi-n-nun,  and  tliis  latter  by  Yahya  Ibn  Dhi- 
n-nun,  surnamed  Al-mamun,  an  able  and  enterprising 
monarch,  who  became  the  patron  of  science,  and  added 
Valencia,  Cordova,  and  other  large  cities  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  His  son  Yahya,  surnamed  Al-kadir-billah, 
succeeded  him  in  1075,  but  in  the  year  1083  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Castile  and  Leon  invaded  his  dominions,  and,  after  re- 
ducing all  the  fortresses  and  towns  round  Toledo,  took 
possession  of  that  city  on  the  25th  of  May,  a.o.  1085. 
Alfonso  having  assumed  on  the  occasion  the  title  of  em- 
peror or  Toledo,  the  city  was  thenceforward  4  Real  6  Impe- 
rial '  (Royal  and  Imperial).  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  bastard  brothers  Don  Fadrique  and 
Don  Enrique  ( 1354-09),  Toledo  was  often  taken  and  retaken, 
and  the  population,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Jews,  sub- 
mitted to  all  kinds  of  ill-treatment  from  the  conquerors. 

Toledo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  primate 
of  all  Spain,  and  has  the  title  of  '  Canciller  de  CastiUa. 
The  bishoprics  of  Cordova,  Cuenca,  Siguenza,  Jacn, 
Segovia,  Cartagena,  Osuia,  and  Valladolid  are  its  suflra 
gaiis.  It  was  formerly  the  richest  see  in  all  Spain,  but 
the  revenue  is  now  greatly  diminished.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  Spain  has  produced  have  been  arch 
bishops  of  Toledo,  as  Rodrigo  Simon  de  Rada.  Ximenez 
de  Cisneros,  Gil  de  Albomoz,  Mendoxa,  Taveia,  Ixirentana, 
&c.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  Spain,  and  is  by  some 
considered  the  finest ;  for  altliough,  owing  to  its  having 
been  built  at  different  periods,  it  does  not  present  that 
uniformity  of  style  which  might  have  been  desired,  it  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  details.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid,  in  1258,  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Rodrigo  Ximenez, 
at  that  time  archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  consists  of  five 
naves,  and  measures  404  feet  in  length  and  204  in  width. 
The  naves  are  supported  by  eighty-four  colossal  pillars 
and  the  whole  church  is  paved  with  white  and  blue 
marble.  Some  of  the  chapel*  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
La  Capilla  Mayor  (great  chapel),  which  was  enlarged  by 
Cardinal  Ximenez,  contains  the  mausoleums  of  Alfonso 
VII.,  Don  Sancho  el  Deseado,  Don  Sanclio  el  Bravo,  the 
Infaute  Don  Pedro,  son  of  king  Alfonso  VIII.,  and  lastly 
that  or  Cardinal  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  which  last  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  beautiful  plated  iron  railiug.  The 
chapel  of  Santiago,  where  the  celebrated  Don  Aivaio  de 
Luna  and  his  wife  Dona  Juana  Pimentel  are  buried ;  that 
of  San  Ildefonso,  Nuestra  Setiora  del  Sagrario,  and  Reyes 
Nuevos— which  last  contains  the  tombs  of  Enrique  II., 
Juan  I.,  Eunque  III.,  and  their  wives — are  all  deserving 
of  notice  for  their  architecture,  and  the  prolusion  of  ex- 
quisite marble  and  carvings  in  wood  with  which  they 
are  decorated.  Another  chapel,  called  Capilla  Muzarabc. 
because  mass  is  still  said  daily  according  to  the  Muzarnbic 
ritual,  is  a  great  curiosity  of  its  kind.  It  was  founded,  in 
1510,  by  Cardinal  Ximenez.  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  w  as 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  jewels  and  its  tilver  and  gold 
ornaments.  There  was  once,  among  other  relics,  a  figure  of 
massive  gold  representing  San  Juan  de  las  Vinaa,  and  also 
a  petticoat  of  Our  Lady  embroidered  with  {learls  and 
rubies,  said  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Most  of  them 
however  disappeared  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  what 
remained  has  lately  been  disposed  of  by  the  government. 
Annexed  to  the  cathedral  is  the  archbishop's  palace,  which 
contains  a  very  fine  library,  rich  in  old  manuscripts.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral,  Toledo  has  other  splendid  building*, 
amorg  which  the  followiug  are  the  principal : — The  con- 
vent and  church  of  San  Juan  de  las  Reyes,  built,  in  1470, 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  commemoration  of  the  v  ie- 
tory  gained  over  the  Portuguese  at  Toro  in  1470-  At  a 
later  period  the  manacles  and  Getters  worn  by  the  Christian 
captives  of  Granada,  liberated  at  the  taking  of  that  city  in 
1402,  were  suspended  to  the  outside  walls  of  the  building, 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  church  and 
the  cloister,  built  in  the  richest  Gothic,  ure  particularly 
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admired.  The  foundling  hospital  of  Snntft  Cruz,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Mendoza  in  l&H  ;  that  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, called  also  4  el  Hospital  de  afuera,'  because  it  stands 
outside  the  city  walls,  built  and  richly  endowed  by  Cardi- 
nal Tavera ;  San  Juan  de  la  Pcnitencia,  which  is  a  founda- 
tion of  Ximenez, — all  will  afford  subject  of  study  to  the 
artist.  La  Iglesia  del  Transito,  which  was  formerly  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  built  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  at  the  expense  of  his  treasurer,  Samuel  Levi,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  another  church,  called  Santa  Maria  la 
Blanca,  which  was  once  a  Moorish  mosque. 

The  Alcazar,  or  royal  palace,  stands  on  an  eminence,  at 
the  loot  of  which  flows  the  Tagus.  It  was  built  by  Alfonso 
X.  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  palace,  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  by  Charles  V.,  who  employed  the  best 
Spanish  architects  of  his  time.  His  son,  Philip  II.,  made 
also  considerable  additions  to  it,  which  were  principally 
directed  by  his  chief  architect,  Herrera,  who  designed  the 
Eseuiial.  At  present  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and 
unless  it  is  speedily  rcpain  d,  it  will  soon  be  a  heap  of 
ruins.  A  lunatic  asylum,  called  '  el  Nuncio  nuevo,"  and 
tlie'  Univereidad  Literaria,'  arc  the  only  two  modern  build- 
ings of  note.  Both  were  erected  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  an  enlightened  archbishop,  named  Ixirenzana. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  arc  shown  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  building,  which 
the  people  of  the  country  call  •  Los  Palacios  de  Cabana:' 
it  was  formerly  a  country  villa  belonging  to  the  Moorish 
rulers  of  Toledo.  Of  the  two  bridge*  on  the  Tagus, 
that  of  Alcantara  was  built  by  the  Arabs.  It  consists  of 
only  one  arch,  which  spans  the  whole  stream.  The  streets 
of  Toledo  are  very  narrow  and  crooked,  like  those  of  most 
Moorish-built  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  The  houses,  which 
are  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  have  generally  only  one  or 
two  stories;  and  the  apartments  are  arranged  round  a 
court,  over  which  an  awning  is  thrqwn.  In  this  court, 
which  is  frequently  ornamented  with  a  fountain  and 
flowers,  the  family  usually  sit  in  summer-time.  The  en- 
virons of  the  city  are  barren  and  unproductive,  but  the 
neighbouring  mountains  contain  some  green  valleys,  where 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  country-houses,  called 
cigtirrufos.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
Toledo  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactory  of  sword-blades, 
as  well  as  for  it*  silks:  the  fabrication  of  the  former  still 
continues  under  the  patronage  of  the  government ;  but  of 
the  latter,  not  one  loom  remains  in  operation.  The  popu- 
lation of  Toledo,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  exceeded 
100,000  inhabitants,  does  not  amount  now  to  12,000. 
There  are  several  histories  of  Toledo,  among  which  the 
most  esteemed  are, '  Description  de  la  imperial  Ciudad  de 
Toledo,  y  Historia  de  su  Antiguedad  y  Grandeza,'  Toledo, 
lW)5,4to.,  reprinted  in  1GI7;  Roxos, »  Historia  de  la  impe- 
rial y  nobihsiitm  Ciudad  de  Toledo,"  Mad.,  1G54-G3,  fol. ; 
Alcozer,  '  Historia  de  Toledo,'  1554,  fol. ;  a  Jesuit,  named 
Human  de  la  Higuera,  well  known  as  the  forger  of  the 
chronicles  of  Luitprand  and  Dextrus,  wrote  also  a  history 
of  Toledo  in  several  volumes,  which  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid. 

(Miiiano,  Dicctonario  Ueogrdjico,  vol.  viii.,  p.  444 :  and 
the  historians  al>ove  named.) 

TOLE'DO,  DON  PKDRO  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Frederic 
of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  near 
Salamanca,  in  1484.  After  going  through  his  early  studies 
he  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  who  took  him  into  particular  favour ;  and 
it  was  l>v  the  king's  influence  that  young  Pedro  obtained 
the  ham!  of  Donna  Maria  Osorio,  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Villafranea,  in  consequence  of  which  he  took  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Villafranea,  and  the  possession  of  the  rich 
estates  attached  to  it.  He  afterwards  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  expedition  against  Jean  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  after  King  Ferdinand's  death  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  his  successor  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterwards 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  He  served  against  the  revolted  j 
communeros  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  followed  the  court  of  i 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  hisjourneys  through  ! 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1532,  being  at  Ratisbon 
with  the  emperor,  the  news  arrived  ofthe  death  of  Cardinal 
Colonna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  when  Charles  V.  appointed 
for  his  successor  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villa- 
franea, who  immediately  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his 
government.   He  found  the  kingdom  suffering  from  the 


consequences  of  the  preceding  foreign  and  civil  wars,  and 
esjKcuuly  of  the  recent  French  invasion  of  1527-29,  and 
the  revolt  of  many  of  the  barons  and  the  subsequent  con- 
fiscation of  their  property ;  ofthe  plague,  which,  originating 
in  the  French  camp,  had  desolated  the  city  of  Naples ;  and 
f he  state  of  confusion,  bordering  upon  anarchy,  which  pre- 
vailed  in  the  provinces.  The  first  care  of  the  new  viceroy 
was  to  enforce  the  rigorous  administration  of  justice  with- 
out respect  for  persons,  and  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  the 
Pignatelli,  the  count  of  Policastro,  and  other 
o  had 


been  guilty  of  oppression  and  other 
crimes.  He  pulled  down  the  old  dark  arcades  and  other 
places  which  were  the  resort  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  he 
abolished  the  abuse  of  making  t  he  palaces  of  the  barons  a 
place  of  asylum  for  criminals;  forbade  the  use  of  weapons, 
except  the  side  sword,  then  worn  by  gentlemen  ;  he  sen- 
tenced duellists  to  death,  prescribed  regulations  for  re- 
straining the  disorders  that  took  place  at  funerals  and  mar- 
riages ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  '  bando,'  or  public  edict,  he  inflicted 
the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one  found  in  the  night  with 
ladders  scaling  the  windows  of  houses,  a  practice  which 
had  become  frequent  among  dissolute  men,  who  thus  in- 
troduced themselves  into  ladies'  apartments.  Don  Pedro 
reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  increased  the  number  of 
judges,  and  made  several  regulations  for  the  more  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  debtors ;  and  ako  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bribery  and  perjury.  He  raised  an  extensive  building 
near  Porta  Capuana,  where  he  placed  all  the  higher  courts 
of  justice,  civil  and  criminal. 

When  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  the  Tunis  expedi- 
tion in  1535,  visited  Naples,  where  he  remained  till  March, 
1536,  amidst  the  festivals  and  rejoicings  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  he  received  hints  and  suggestions  from  several  of 
the  nobility  against  Toledo,  but  Charles  stood  firm  in  his 
good  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  especially  after  having  heard 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  explained  to  him  that  the 
nobility  disliked  Don  Pedro  because  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  oppress  the  lower  orders,  and  to  put  themselves 
above  the  law,  a*  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  It  is  reported 
that  Charles,  when  he  landed  at  Naples,  on  meeting  the 
viceroy,  said  to  him,  'Welcome,  marquis ;  1  find  that  you 
are  not  become  so  large  as  I  was  told  vou  were  ;'  to  which 
Toledo  replied,  smiling,  'Sire.  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  been  told  that  I  was  grown  a  monster,  which  I  am 
not.' 

Toledo  greatly  embellished  Naples;  he  enlarged  the 
city,  extended  the  walls,  cleared,  widened,  and  paved  the 
streets,  and  made  new  drains  and  sewers ;  he  built  the  royal 
palace  near  Castel  Nuovo,  which  is  now  called  '  Palazzo 
v'ecchio,'  and  constructed  the  handsome  street  which 
still  bears  his  name.  He  adomed  the  city  with  fountains, 
enlarged  the  dockyard,  fortified  the  castle  of  S.  Klmo, 
built  new  hospitals  and  churches,  and,  in  short,  he  quite 
altered  the  appearance  of  Naples.  He  also  drained  the 
neighbouring  marshes  by  opening  the  wide  canal  called 
dei  Lagni,  which  carries  the  super 
sea. 


superfluous  waters  into  the 


In  1537,  the  Turks  having  landed  at  Castro  and  other 
places  of  the  province  of  Otranto,  Toledo  summoned  the 
barons  with  their  militia,  and  marched  with  them  and  the 
regular  Spanish  troops  against  the  enemy,  who,  finding  the 
country  prepared  for  defence,  took  again  to  their  ships  and 
sailed  away.  Toledo  fortified  the  maritime  towns  of  Apulia, 
built  towers  of  defence  along  the  coast,  restored  Puzzuoli, 
which  was  nearly  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  enlarged  the 
•Grotta,'  which  leads  to  it  from  Naples.  For  all  these  and 
other  services  to  the  Neapolitans,  as  well  as  for  the  just 
though  severe  tenor  of  his  general  administration.  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  had  become  very  popular,  until  the 
>tir  1547,  when  his  ill-judged  attempt  to  establish  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  alter  the  fashion  of  his  own 
country,  Spain,  rendered  him  universally  obnoxious.  The 
cause  of  this  attempt  was  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation had  found  their  way  to  Naples,  and  made  many 
converts,  even  among  priests  and  monks.  Charles  V..  who 
was  at  that  time  struggling  in  Germany  with  the  religious 
and  political  dissensions  arising  out  of  the  Reformation, 
dreaded  a  similar  explosion  in  his  Italian  dominions,  and 
the  viceroy  Toledo  wished  to  save  his  master  the  additional 
trouble.  Pope  Paul  III.  was  anxious  to  assist  them  in  re- 
pressing the  spread  of  heresy  to  Italy :  but  the  Neapo- 
litans, a  lively,  communicative  people,  had  conceived  a 
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pi  eat  horror  of  that  gloomy  and  arbitrary  court  and  its  secret 
proceedings;  they  had  heard  of  its  deeds  in  Spain,  and 
they  determined  to  resist  its  introduction  into  their  country, 
even  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  The  tumult  began 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  people  tore  down  the 
placards  containing  the  edict  which  sanctioned  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition,  from  the  gates  of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  A  cry  of  *  To  arms !'  resounded  th 


bishop's  palace.  A  cry  of '  To  arms !'  resounded  through  the 
streets  and  squares ;  most  of  the  nobles,  who  hated  Toledo 
for  their  own  reasons,  joined  the  citizens  in  their  resistance. 
The  people  turned  out  some  of  their  municipal  magis- 
trates, whom  they  suspected  of  being  for  the  viceroy,  and 
elected  others  without  the  viceroy's  sanction ;  and  Toledo 
having  resented  this  proceeding,  the  people  took  up  arms, 
and  attacked  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the 
castles.  The  Spaniard*  fired  with  cannon  into  live  city, 
and  the  people  cut  down  all  Spaniards  whom  they  found 
straggling.  The  viceroy,  having  seized  some  of  the  head 
lioters,  caused  them  to  be  summarily  executed,  which 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the  citizens  and  nobles  formed 
themselves  into  a  union  or  patriotic  convention,  taking  for 
their  motto,  'For  the  service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and 
the  city  of  Naples ;'  stigmatising  as  traitors  to  their  country 
who  did  not  join  the  union.   The  union  sent  as 


envoys  to  Charles  V.  the  prince  Sanseverino  and  another 
nobleman,  refusing  meantime  obedience  to  the  viceroy, 
who  remained  in  the  castle  with  his  Spanish  soldiers  and'a 
few  Neapolitan  adherent*,  and  the  town  was  without  any 
regular  government.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  in 
the  streets  between  the  viceroy's  men  and  the  people ; 
many  individuals  were  killed,  and  houses  were  plundered. 
At  last  the  answer  came  from  Charles  V.,  commanding 
the  citizens  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  secret  instructions 
to  the  viceroy  to  proceed  leniently  and  prudently  in  the 
matter. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Toledo  signified  to  the  deputies 
of  the  city  the  will  of  the  emperor  that  the  Inquisition 
should  not  be  established  in  Naples ;  that  the  past  should 
be  forgotten,  except  as  to  some  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  who  were  obliged  to  emigrate ;  and 
that  the  city  should  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
as  a  fine.  And  thus  this  serious  affair  was  hushed  up,  but 
the  Neapolitans  gained  their  point,  and  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was  never  established  at  Naples,  though  per- 
sons accused  of  heresy  were  tried  by  the  common  eccle- 
siastical court,  »nd  several  of  them  were  put  to  death  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  lay  power.  The  prince  Sanseverino, 
who  haddispleased  Charles  V.,  thought  it  prudent  to  emi- 
grate to  France,  and  was  outlawed.    [Tasso,  Bernardo.] 

In  July,  1552,  a  large  Turkish  fleet,  under  Dragut  Rats 
and  Sinan  Pasha,  anchored  near  Procida,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the  emigrant  prince  Sanseve- 
rino of  Salerno  was  to  have  joined  them  with  a  French 
.squadron  ;  but  the  viceroy,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  a  large 
bribe,  induced  the  Turkish  commanders  to  leave  the  coast 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  viceroy,  although 
old  and  infirm,  was  desired  by  Charles  V.  to  march  to 
Siena  in  Tuscany,  which  republic  had  thrown  off  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor  and  admitted  a  French  garrison. 
Don  Pedro  having  sent  most  of  the  troops  by  land,  em- 
burked  with  the  rest  for  Leghorn.  On  arriving  there  he 
fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  removed  to  Florence.  The  duke 
Cosmo  de'  .Medici  had  married  his  daughter  Eleonora.  He 
expired  at  Florence,  in  February,  1553,  alter  having  admi- 
nistered the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished  in  the  long  list 
of  the  Spanish  governors  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
are  still  remembered  with  feelings  of  respect  by  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

(Giannone.  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli ;  Botta, 
Storia  if/talia.) 

TOLE  DO,  TABLES  OF.  The  Moors  brought  astrono- 
my into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
arid  about  the  year  lUHO tables  were  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Toledo,  by  Arzachel.  Of  these  tables  there  was  no 
specitic  account  till  the  time  of  Delambre,  and  no  printed 
publication  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  It  was  usual  to 
state  that  they  were  intended  as  an  improvement  on  the 
tables  of  Albategnius,  that,  their  character  never  was  very 
high,  and  that  the  Alphonsine  Tables  (Alonsinr  Tables] 
were  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  them.  Delambre 
(///*/.  Antron.  Moyenne,  p.  175;  examined  two  manuscript 


Latin  translations  of  the  tables,  which  he  found  in  the 
Hoyal  library  at  Paris ;  and  his  report  of  their  contents  U 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  theory  and  nume- 
rical quantities  employed  are  in  almost  every  instance 
those  of  Ptolemy,  and  there  is  only  just  enough  of  original 
observation  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Toledine  observ- 
ers were  very  bad  ones. 
TOLENTl'NO.  [Macerata.] 

TOLERATION,  TOLERANCE.  The  latter  of  these 
two  words  more  commonly  expresses  a  feeling  or  habit  of 
mind,  and  the  former  an  overt  act,  or  a  realization  in 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  feeling  in  the  institutions  of 
apolitical  society.  This  distinction  is  not  always  strictly 
observed,  but  will  be  found  generally  a  correct  one.  The 
word  tolerance  suggests  a  consideration  of  the  feeling,  in 
its  moral  aspect  of  a  virtue ;  while  the  word  toleration 
opens  out  for  discussion  the  political  questions  of  the  tole- 
ration of  opinions  on  government,  morals,  and  religion,  by 
the  governing  power  in  a  state,  and  more  especially  of 
religious  toleration. 

The  virtue  of  tolerance  in  an  individual,  and  the  duty 
of  toleration  by  the  governing  power  in  a  state,  depend,  to 
a  great  extent,  on  the  same  principles.  The  general  rea- 
sons for  the  one  and  for  the  other  are  the  same,  and  so  are 
the  general  reasons  for  the  limits  to  both ;  but  the  fields 
within  which  toleration  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  private  in- 
dividual and  by  the  governing  power  in  a  state,  and  within 
which  the  respective  exceptions  arise,  are  different ;  and 
while  the  rule  of  private  tolerance  is  simple  and  compre- 
hensive, and  of  uniform  application,  the  extent  of  state- 
toleration  and  the  modes  ot  its  exercise  must  necessarily 
varv  with  Uie  varying  circumstances  of  political  societies. 

The  duty  of  one  individual  towards  another  is  to  be 
tolerant  of  every  action  honestly  meant  and  every  sincere 
opinion.  Actions  which  proceed  from  bad  motives,  and 
opinions  which  are  not  put  forth  in  truthfulness  and  for 
truth's  sake,  every  individual  is  called  upon  to  reprobate, 
without  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  action  or  of  the 
opinion  itself,  but  for  the  motive,  which  is  inimical  to 
general  happiness.  [Morals.]  Motives  then,  which  arc 
moral  habits  or  dispositions,  are  the  grounds  of  tolerance 
or  intolerance  between  individuals.  The  governing  power 
in  a  state,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  consider  actions  and 
opinions  in  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  the  mo- 
tives in  which  they  may  originate.  This  is  indeed  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  provinces  of  morals 
and  legislation  ;  that  of  the  first  embracing  motives  or  dis- 
positions, and  that  of  the  second,  overt  acts.  The  private 
individual  then  is  required  to  be  tolerant  of  all  actions  and 
opinions,  save  those  that  proceed  from  vicious  motives. 
The  governing  power  in  a  state  is  required  to  tolerate  all 
actions  and  opinions,  save  those  that  have  a  tendency  de- 
trimental to  the  general  happiness,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  that  governing  power  to  watch  over  and  to  promote  to 
the  utmost.  In  both  cases,  tolerance  as  a  general  rule, 
and  the  respective  exceptions,  are  dictated  by  that  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  alike  of  morals  and  of  po- 
litics, and  which  is  now  understood  by  every  one,  whether 
he  approve  or  object  to  the  name,  under  Uie  name  of  the 
greatest -happiness-principle.  It  is  assumed  that  the  facul- 
ties of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action,  with  which  man 
has  been  endowed  by  God,  have  been  given  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  with  a  design  that  their  exercise  should  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  mankind.  Any 
exercise  of  these  faculties  by  an  individual  which  has  a 
contrary  tendency,  the  moral  affections  of  his  fellow-men 
revolt  at;  and  men  deal  out  to  one  another  disapprobation 
of  injurious  feelings  and  motives,  and  support  with  their 
opinion  the  governing  power,  to  which  they  yield  political 
obedience,  in  the  repression  of  injurious  acts  and  injurious 
publications  of  opinion.  Thus  do  the  feelings  of  men  ope- 
rate to  turn  back  the  gilts  of  Providence,  which  are  used 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  nis  purpose,  to  their  original  design. 
But  apart  from  moral  disapprobation  of  injurious  motives 
and  dispositions,  and  from  the  repression  of  injurious  acts 
and  injurious  publications  of  opinion,  by  the  governing 
power  in  a  state,  the  great  end  of  human  happiness  re- 
quires the  fullest  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  An  indi- 
vidual should  be  tolerant  of  all  honest  differences  of  opinion 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  which  is  best  promoted  by  discussion, 
and  the  promotion  of  which  promotes  human  happiness ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  of  the  maintenance  of  kindly 
and  friendly  feelings,  which  not  only  conduce  directly  to 
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happiness,  but  indirectly  also  to  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  character,  both  of  him  who  practise*  tolerance,  and 
of  him  towards  whom  it  it,  practised.  Peace,  friendship, 
and  the  proper  development  of  the  moral  dispositions,  en- 
join also  the  tolerance  among  individuals  of  honestly 
meant  actions.  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  governing 
power  in  a  state,  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  principle  that 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  must,  as 
a  general  rule,  conduce  to  good,  require  that  every  action 
and  expression  of  opinion  should  be  tolerated,  save  those 
which  clearly  contravene  the  happiness  of  the  members 
of  the  particular  political  society. 

The  scope  of  tolerance  among  individuals,  as  applied  to 
opinions,  has  been  well  defined  by  Mr.  Bailey,  in  the  fol- 
lowing iMUsage  from  his  admirable  '  Essays  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Publication  of  Opinions :' — '  True  liberality  con- 
sists in  not  imputing  to  others  any  moral  turpitude  because 
their  opinions  differ  from  our  own.  It  does  not  consist  in 
ostensibly  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  others,  in  refraining 
from  a  rigorous  examination  of  their  soundness,  or  from 
detecting  and  exposing  the  fallacies  which  they  involve, 
but  in  regarding  those  who  hold  them  as  free  from  conse- 
quent culpability,  and  abstaining  from  casting  upon  them 
that  moral  odium  with  which  men  have  been  ready  in  all 
ages  to  overwhelm  such  as  deviated  in  the  least  from  the 
miserable  compound  of  truth  and  error  which  they  hugged 
to  their  own  bosoms.'  The  importance  of  cultivating  the 
virtue  of  tolerance  in  the  education  of  individuals  cannot 
l>e  overrated.  In  a  political  society  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  community  possess  power,  or  in  which  they  influence 
indirectly  a  government  that  is  not  in  itself  democratic, 
and  that  requires  the  control  of  a  wise  public  opinion,  the 
degree  to  which  the  duty  of  toleration  is  acted  up  to  by  a 
state  will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  tolerant 
feeling*  prevail  among  its  individual  members. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  governing  power  in  a  state  to  tole- 
rate all  actions  and  opinions  save  those  which  liave  a  ten- 
dency contrary  to  the  happiness  of  its  members.  The 
practical  question  then  to  be  solved  is,  What  are  the 
cases  of  exception  ?  what  arc  the  actions  and  opinions 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governing  power  in  a  state  to 
repress  ?  The  proper  solution  of  this  question  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  any  particular  state,  that  its  duty  of  toleration 
may  be  properly  fulfilled.  In  the  case  of  each  particular 
state,  there  will  be  particular  circumstances  entering  into 
this  question.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  here  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  answer  to  the  question. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  government  to  protect,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  the  persons  and  the  property  of  all 
and  each  of  its  subjects,  and  to  repress  all  injuries  to  these. 
It  follows  that  it  should  prevent  the  diffusion  of  opinions 
calculated  to  suggest  or  encourage  such  injuries.  It  may 
often  be  a  question,  as  with  all  other  opinions  which  it  is 
desirable  to  repress,  whether  active  step*  for  the  purpose 
may  not  rather  have  the  effect  of  extending  than  of  con- 
tracting the  circulation  of  the  obnoxious  opinions;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  which  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  desirableness  of  repressing  such  opinions, 
and  of  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pursue  what  may  be  the  best 
method  of  repression. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  governing  power  in  a  state  also, 
watching  over  and  availing  itself  of  every  means  to  forward 
the  moral  welfare  of  its  members,  to  repress  immoralities, 
whether  of  action  or  of  published  opinion.  The  same 
question  will  occur,  as  in  the  former  case,  as  to  whether 
prosecution  in  many  cases  will  not  thwart  rather  than  for- 
ward its  object ;  but  to  abstain  from  prosecuting  on  the 
ground  of  prudence  is  not  to  tolerate,  and  there  will  be  no 
dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  excepting  from  toleration 
in  a  state,  open  acts  of  lewdness  and  indecency,  the  exhi- 
bition of  indecent  prints,  immoral  books,  &c. 

We  come  now  to  cases  which  present  more  difficulty, 
and  in  which  there  is  more  scope  for  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  differences  in  form  of  government  and  in  other 
circumstances  of  political  societies,  vix.  the  cases  of  opi- 
nions on  government  and  on  religion.  The  degree  to 
which  differences  of  opinion  on  these  subjects  are  to  be 
tolerated  is,  in  all  state*,  a  question  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  into  which,  in  almost  every  different  state,  some 
peculiar  elements  enter. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  however,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  existing  government,  or  its  protection  against 
overthrow  or  rebellion,  is  required  for  the  happiness  of 


those  who  are  under  it,  and  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
governing  power  to  prevent  acts  tending  to  its  own  over- 
throw, or  opinions  likely  to  excite  such  acts.  In  different 
forms  of  government,  the  degrees  to  which  for  this  purpose 
freedom  of  action  and  of  opinion  will  be  abridged  will  be 
different.  The  maintenance  of  a  despots  power  will 
require  more  extensive  and  more  stringent  restriction  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  government  in  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  have  a  part.  The  degree  to  which 
restriction  is  required  by  a  form  of  government  will  be  an 
important  point  in  the  consideration  of  its  goodness  as  a 
form  of  government ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  governing  power  to  impose  the  amount  of 
restriction  necessary  for  its  own  safety.  «  Disobedience  to 
an  established  government,  let  it  be  never  so  bad,  is  an 
evil ;  for  the  mischiefs  inflicted  by  a  bad  government  are 
less  Uian  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy.  (Austin's  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  Determined,  p.  54.)  But  it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  cases  of  all  governments  open  in  any  degree 
to  popular  influence,' a  question  likely  to  excite  much  and 
keen  discussion,  what  is  the  requisite  amount  of  restriction. 
And  here  there  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  overt  acts  against 
a  government,  such  as  rising  in  arms  to  alter  it,  &c.  But 
as  regards  spoken  and  written  opinions  affecting  the  go- 
vernment, it  must  always  be  a  nice  problem  to  hit  the 
precise  point  at  which  the  safety  of  the  government  and 
the  interests  of  free  discussion  are  both  sufficiently  con- 
sulted. It  will  be  the  natural  aim  of  those  who  possess 
the  governing  power,  mingling  their  own  personal  feelings 
with  public  duties,  to  overstretch  the  proper  limits  of  free 
discussion  ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, looking  at  the  question  from  au  opposite  point  of 
view,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  less  importance  than 
may  be  proper  to  the  security  of  the  government.  In 
all  governments  in  which  it  can  be  a  question  whether 
there  shall  be  more  or  less  restriction,  there  will  probably 
be  much  discussion  and  dispute,  and  perhaps  conflict, 
before  the  question  is  properly  adjusted.  In  trie  case  of  a 
I  despotism  there  is  of  course  no  toleration  of  political  opi- 
nion. But  in  constitutional  governments,  see  the  difference 
I  between  the  degree  of  toleration  of  political  discussion 
I  established  among  ourselves,  and  in  France  or  in  the  Gut- 
I  man  states,  even  the  freest  of  them — for  instance,  Baden 
and  Wiirtcmberg.  And  Bee  the  struggles  which  the 
people  of  England  have  undergone  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  freedom  as  to  political  meetings  and  the  press,  which  is 
now  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  the  tole- 
ration of  religious  opinions  in  a  state,  to  which  question 
the  use  of  the  word  toleration  is  often  specially  appro- 
priated. This  question  presents  two  aspects,  according  as 
there  exists  or  does  not  exist  an  established  religion  or 
church-establishment  in  a  political  society.  We  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an 
established  religion  as  facts,  and  finding  political  socie- 
ties either  with  or  without  one,  have  to  adapt  the  question 
of  religious  toleration  to  the  two  cases.  The  question  of 
the  desirableness  of  an  established  religion  has  been 
already  considered,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  object 
of  this  work,  in  the  article  Church. 

Where  no  particular  system  of  religion  has  been  adopted 
by  the  governing  power  in  a  state,  and  distinguished  from  all 
others,  no  question  arises  save  that  of  the  duty  of  repress- 
ing, in  whatever  may  be  the  most  efficacious  mode,  the 
publication  of  opinions  hostile  to  the  foundation  of  religions. 
This  exception  to  the  general  toleration  of  all  opinions  on 
religion,  which  is  implied  in  the  absence  of  an  established 
religion,  is  thus  expressed  and  argued  by  Dr.  Paley,  an  en- 
lightened advocate  of  religious  toleration  by  a  church  esta- 
blishment :  '  Under  the  idea  of  religious  toleration  I  include 
the  toleration  of  all  books  of  serious  argumentation  :  but  I 
deem  it  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to  restrain  the  cir- 
culation of  ridicule,  invective,  and  mockery  upon  religious 
subjects ;  because  this  species  of  writing  applies  solely  to 
the  passions,  weakens  the  judgment,  and  contaminates  the 
imagination  of  its  readers ;  has  no  tendency  whatever  to 
assist  cither  the  investigation  or  the  impression  of  truth : 
on  the  contrary,  whilst  it  stays  not  to  distinguish  between 
the  authority  of  different  religions,  it  destroys  alike  the  in- 
fluence of  aft.'  (Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  p.  472, 
ed.  1830,  0  vols.  8vo.)  The  repression  of  piofaneness 
and  blasphemy  rests  upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  in- 
decency and  immorality. 
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But  when?  a  church  establishment  exists,  there  has  at 
once  been  made  a  distinction  between  one  set  of  religious 
opinions  and  all  others,  and  power  and  preeminence  have 
Wen  Riven  to  the  holdere  of  the  favoured  religion  over 
those  of  all  other  religious  denominations.    They  who 
are  thus  powerful  and  preeminent  will,  in  human  nature, 
In-  prone  to  use  their  advantages  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
who  dissent  from  their  own  religious  views  ;  and  the 
hist  ory  of  all  states  accordingly  presents  a  scries  of  strug- 
gles between  the  dominant  religion  and  other  sects ;  the 
first  striving  to  suppress  by  violent  punishments,  or  by 
exclusion  from  civil  privileges,  all  whose  religious  tenets 
are  not  those  of  the  establishment,  and  the  latter  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  cause  of  free  discus- 
sion of  truth.    Here  there  is  an  inequality  to  begin  with, 
which  is  submitted  to.    The  holders  of  a  partic  ular  reli- 
gion are  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  governing 
power  in  the  state,  and  by  it  used  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  for  the  performance  of  public 
ceremonies  of  religion  ;  the  state  endows  its  ministers,  and 
confers  upon  them  social  honours,  such  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  government  to  confer.    But  together  with  this 
inequality  there  may  and  there  ought  to  be  toleration 
of  all  other  religions,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  public  profes- 
sion of  them,  and  to  admit  the  holders  of  them  to  all  offices 
and  privilege*,  save  those  which  arc  connected  with  the 
established  church.   This  toleration  is  compatible  with  an 
efficient  establishment  for  religion,  and  is  required,  for 
the  sake  of  tnith  and  of  the  rights  of  individual  con- 
science, by  a  public  policy  grounded  on  the  general  hap- 
piness.   Let  then  a  church  establishment  exist  as  a  means 
i>V  which  the  governing  power  in  a  state  may  most  effectu- 
ally educate  its  people,  and  maintain  and  promote  their 
civilization  ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  all  who  dissent  from 
the  established  religion  pursue  in  peace  the  worship  which 
1  hey  severally  approve  of,  and  let  all  members  of  the  state, 
of  whatever  religious  denomination,  participate  equally  in 
civil  right.*,  except  so  far  as  such  participation  may  tend 
to  destroy  the  church  establishment. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Paley's  well-known  treatise  on 
'  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  '  of  greater  merit  than  the 
chapter  '  Of  Religious  Establishments  and  of  Toleration.' 
Having  contended  for  the  existence  of  a  church  establish- 
ment, and  having  in  the  course  of  his  argument  for  this 
purpose  laid  down  the  two  propositions,  that  any  form  of 
Christianity  is  better  than  no  religion  at  all,  and  that,  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  faith,  that  is  the  best  which  is  the  truest, 
he  proceeds: — 'Toleration  is  of  two  kinds;  the  allowing 
to  dissenters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  in  the  state,  which  is  a  jxirtiul  toleration  ; 
and  the  admitting  them,  without  distinction,  to  all  the 
civil  privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens,  which  is  a 
complete  toleration.  The  expediency  of  toleration,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  demand  it,  as  far 
as  relates  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  claim  of  being 
protected  in  the  free  and  safe  profession  of  his  religion,  is 
deduciblc  from  the  second  of  those  propositions  which  we 
have  delivered  as  the  grounds  of  our  conclusions  upon  the 
subject.  That  proposition  asserts  truth,  and  truth  in  the 
abstract,  to  be  the  supreme  perfection  of  every  religion. 
The  advancement,  consequently,  and  discovery  of  truth,  is 
that  end  to  which  all  regulations  concerning  religion  ought 
properly  to  be  adapted.  Now,  every  species  of  intoler- 
ance which  enjoins  suppression  and  silence,  and  every 
species  of  persecution  which  enforces  such  injunctions,  is 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  truth ;  forasmuch  as  it  causes 
that  to  be  fixed  by  one  set  of  men  at  one  time,  which  is 
much  better,  and  with  much  more  probability  of  success, 
left  to  the  independent  and  progressive  inquiry  of  separate 
individuals.  Truth  results  from  discussion  and  from  con- 
troversy In  religion,  as  in  other  subjects,  truth, 

if  left  to  itself,  will  almost  always  obtain  the  ascendency. 
If  different  religions  be  professed  in  the  same  country,  and 
the  minds  of  men  remain  unfettered  and  unawedby  intimida- 
tions of  law,  that  religion  which  is  founded  on  maxims  of 
religion  and  credibility  will  gradually  gain  over  the  other  to 
it.  ....  The  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  arc 
found  primarily  in  its  conduciveness  to  truth,  and  in  the 
superior  value  of  truth  to  that  of  any  other  quality  wnich 
a  religion  can  possess:  this  is  the  principal  argument,  but 
there  are  some  auxiliary  considerations  too  important  to  be 
omitted.    The  confining  of  the  subject  to  the  religion  of 


I  the  state  is  a  needless  violation  of  natuial  libeity,  a-;d  is 
I  an  instance  in  which  constraint  is  always  grievous.  Perse- 
cution produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real  change  - 
of  opinion:  on  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public  morals, 
by  driving  men  to  prevarhation  ;  and  commonly  ends  iti 
a  general  though  secret  infidelity,  by  imposing,  under 
the  name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of  doctrine  which 
men  cannot  believe,  and  dare  not  examine  ;  finally,  it  dis- 
guises the  character  and  wounds  the  reputation  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  by  making  it  the  author  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed. 

'  Concerning  the  admission  of  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  to  offices  and  employments  in  the  public 
service  'which  is  necessary  to  render  toleration  complete), 
doubts  have  been  entertained  with  some  appearance  of 
reason.  It  is  possible  that  such  religious  opinions  may  be 
holden  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  civil  government;  and  which  opinions  conse- 
quently disqualify  those  who  maintain  them  from  exer- 
cising any  share  in  its  administration  This  is 

possible  :  therefore  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  universal 
truth,  that  religion  is  not  in  its  nature  a  cause  which  will 
justify  exclusion  from  public  employments.  When  we 
examine,  however,  the  sects  of  Christianity  which  actually 
prevail  in  the  world,  we  must  confess  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  we  find  no  tenet 
in  any  of  them  which  incapacitates  men  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  discordancy 
of  religions,  even  supposing  each  religion  to  be  free  from 
any  errors  that  affect  the  safety  or  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  together  in 
public  stations.  But  upon  what  argument,  or  upon  what 
experience,  is  this  assertion  founded  ?  I  perceive  no  rea- 
son why  men  of  different  religious  persuasions  may  not  sit 
together  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
council,  or  tight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of 
various  or  opposite  opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic 
of  natural  philosophy,  history,  or  ethics.'    (pp.  470-3." 

Such  is  the  clear,  cogent,  and  temperate  statement  of 
the  question  of  religious  toleration  by  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  question  has  been  treated 
at  greater  length,  from  different  points  of  view,  and  with 
differences  of  opinion  in  detail,  but  always  with  eminent 
advantage  to  the  causc  of  toleration,  whose  progress  in 
England  has  been  materially  aided  by  them,  by  l  lnlling- 
worth  in  his  *  Religion  of  Protcslant.s  a  sale  Way  to  Salva- 
tion,' by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  •  Liberty  of  Prophesying,' 
and  by  "Locke  in  his  '  Treatises  on  Toleration.* 

The  history  of  the  literature  of  toleration  generally,  and 
in  our  own  country  in  particular,  and  the  history  of  reli- 
gious toleration  itself  in  the  several  European  states,  and 
particularly  in  England,  are  subjects  all  of  them  interest- 
ing, but  any  one  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
within  the  limits  of  this  article.  The  leading  points  of  the 
history  of  religious  toleration  in  our  own  country  are  indi- 
cated in  the  article  Divskntkr*. 

TOLETA'NUS,  RODERI'CUS,  or  RODRI'GO  DE 
TOLE'DO,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  was  born 
at  Rada,  in  Nav  arre,  about  a.d.  1170.  His  name  was  Ro- 
drigoSimonis,  commonly  Ximenez;  but  he  is  better  known 
as  Rodericus  Toletanus.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  where 
his  parents  sent  him  to  complete  his  wlucation.be  attached 
himself  to  Sancho  V.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Cas- 
tile. The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  mission 
procured  him  the  favour  of  Alfonso,  by  whom,  in  lli>2,  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Sigtienza,  and  on  the  death  of 
Don  Martin,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  was  raised  to  the 
vacant  see.  He  showed  great  real  in  the  frequent  wars 
with  the  Moors,  and  at  the  battle  of  Las  Nav  as,  where  the 
Almohades,  under  Mohammed  An-nasir,  were  defeated  by 
Alfonso,  his  pennon  was  the  first  that  entered  the  dense 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Indeed  such  were  his  courage  and 
martial  disposition,  that  even  when  the  Icing  was  at  peace 
with  the  Moors,  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his  own  vassals, 
make  frequent  inroads  into  the  Mohammedan  territory. 
He  enjoyed  so  much  favour  with  the  kings  of  his  time, 
especially  with  San  Fernando,  that  nothing  was  under- 
taken without  consulting  him.  His  zeal  for  learning  was 
no  less  anient  than  his  hatred  of  the  infidel.  He  persuaded 
Alfonso  to  found  the  university  of  Palencia,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  "youths  to  be  educated  in 
foreign  countries.   At  the  fourth  Lateran  council  be  is 
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said  not  only  to  have  harangued  the  fathers  in  elegant 
Latin,  but  to  have  gained  over  the  secular  nobles  and  am- 
bassadors by  conversing  with  each  of  them  in  hU  mother 
tongue.  He  died  in  France,  in  1247.  after  attending  the 
council  of  Lyon,  convoked  by  Innocent  IV.  Hi*  body  was 
carried  to  Castile,  and  interred  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Huerta.  To  him  the  history  of  hi*  native  country  is 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man.  He  wrote  several 
historical  works,  most  of  which  are  still  inedited.  His 
'  Rcrum  in  HispaniaGestarum  Chronicon,'  which  contains 
a  history  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  most  remote  period  to 
his  own  time,  is  an  invaluable  production.  It  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  at  Granada,  in  1545.  together  with  the 
chronicle  of  Antonius  Nebrissensis,  and  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  collection  entitled 4  Hispania  Illustrata.'  by 
Andreas  Schott,  Frankfort,  1(303-8,  4  vols.  fol.  His  •  His- 
toria  Arabum,'  or  history  of  the  western  Arabs  from  the 
birth  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Almoravides,  shows  him  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  language  and  history  of  the  Arabs.  This 
valuable  work  was  first  published,  in  1003,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Andreas  Schott, 4  Hispania  Illustrata,'  and  sub- 
sequently, in  1625,  by  Erpennius,  as  an  appendix  to  his 
'  Hitftoria  Sarraccnica '  of  Georgius  Elmacin.  There  is  a 
third  edition.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths.  another  of  the  Huns,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alans,  and 
Silingi.  which  were  first  published  by  Robert  Bell  in  the 
collection  entitled  '  Rcrum  Hispanicarum  Scriptores  ali- 
quot,' Frankfort,  1579.  3  vols,  fol.,  and  subsequently  by 
Schott ;  a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  entitled 
4  Hreviarium  Ecclcsiie  CatholicaV  still  inedited,  and  other 
works,  the  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Nicolas  Antonio. 

(Mariana,  Hist.  Gen.  de  Espaia,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  22  ;  Zurita, 
Annate*  de  Arugon,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  67;  Nicolas  Antonio, 
liibl.  Hist.  Vetw,  ii.  50.) 

TOLL,  from  the  Saxon  4  tolne in  German,  *  roll  *  (called 
in  Ijiw  Latin  '  telonium,'  4  theolonium,'  and  'tolnetum,' 
with  many  other  variations,  which  may  be  seen  in  Ducange, 
all  which  Latin  terms  are  derived  apparently  from  rtXivtav, 
4  collection  of  tribute  or  revenue'),  is  a  payment  in.  money 
or  in  kind,  fixed  in  amount,  made  either  under  a  royal 
grant,  or  under  a  prescriptive  usage  from  which  the  exist- 
ence, at  some  former  period,  of  such  a  grant  is  implied,  in 
consideration  of  some  service  rendered,  benefit  conferred, 
or  richt  forborne  to  be  exercised,  by  the  party  entitled  to 
such  payment. 

The  owner  of  land  may  in  general  prevent  others  from 
crossing  it  either  personally  or  with  their  cattle  or  goods, 
by  bringing  actions  again.it  trespassers,  or  distraining  their 
cattle  or  goods.  [Distress.]  These  remedies  cannot  be 
reported  to  where  the  owner  of  the  land  has  acquiesced  in 
its  being  used  as  a  public  way ;  but  in  such  case  there  may 
have  been  a  royal  grant,  enabling  the  party  to  demand  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  accommodation:  this  is 
Xo\\-trarertf. 

Where  a  corporation,  or  the  owner  of  particular  lands, 
has  immemorially  repaired  the  streets  or  walls  of  a  town, 
or  a  bridge,  &c,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  obligation  to 
repair,  has  immemorially  received  certain  reasonable  sums 
in  respect  of  persons,  cattle,  or  goods  passing  through  the 
town,  such  sums  are  recoverable  at  law  by  the  name  of 
to)\- thorough. 

An  antient  toll  may  be  claimed  by  the  owner  of  a  port 
in  respect  of  goods  shipped  or  landed  there.  Such  tolls 
are  port -tolls,  more  commonly  called  port -dues.  The 
place  at  which  these  tolls  were  set  or  assessed  wasantiently 
called  the  Tolser,  where,  as  at  the  modern  Exchange,  the 
merchants  usually  assembled,  and  where  commercial  court* 
were  held. 

Another  species  of  toll  is  a  reasonable  fixed  sum  payable 
by  royal  grant  or  prescription  to  the  owner  of  a  Fair  or 
Market,  from  the  buyer  of  tollable  articles  sold  there. 
The  benefit  which  forms  the  consideration  of  this  toll  is 
said  to  be  the  security  afforded  by  the  attestation  of  the 
sale  by  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  or  his  officers.  It 
is  not  due  unless  the  article  be  brought  in  bulk  into  the 
fair  or  market.  Where  however  the  proper  and  usual 
course  lias  been  to  bring  the  bulk  into  the  fair  or  market, 
the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market  may  maintain  an  action 
against  a  party  who  sells  by  sample,  in  order  to  deprive 
him  of  his  toll.  In  some  coses,  byantieut  custom,  a  pay- 
ment, called  turn-toll,  is  demandable  for  beasts  which  are 
driven  to  the  market  and  return  unsold,   The  term  toll  is 


sometimes  extended  to  the  compensation  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  soil  by  those  who  erect  stalls  in  the  fair  or  market, 
or  for  the  liberty  of  picking  holes  for  the  purpose  of  tern* 
porary  erections ;  but  the  former  payment  is  more  pro- 
perly called  stallage,  and  the  latter  picage ;  and  if  the 
franchise  of  the  fair  or  market,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  held,  come  into  different  hands,  the  stal- 
lage and  picage  go  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  while  the  tolls, 
properly  so  called,  are  annexed  to  the  franchise. 

If  tolls  are  wrongfully  withheld,  the  party  entitled  may 
recover  the  amount  by  action  as  for  a  debt,  or  upon  an  im- 
plied promise  of  payment,  or  he  may  seize  and  detain  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  the 
toll  is  payable,  by  way  of  distress  for  such  toll.  If  exces- 
sive toil  be  taken  by  the  lord,  or  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent,  the  franchise  shall  be  seised ;  if  without  such 
consent,  the  officers  shall  pay  double  damages  and  suffer 
imprisonment.  (Stat.  3Edw.  I.,  c.31.) 

Grant*  of  toll*  were  formerly  of  very  ordinary  occur- 
rence. But  it  seem*  to  be  very  probable  that  many  an- 
tient payment*  of  this  description,  though  presumed,  from 
their  being  so  long  acquiesced  in.  to  have  a  lawful  origin 
under  a  royal  grant,  were  in  fact  mere  encroachments.  The 
evil  was  however  practically  lessened  by  the  exertion  of 
the  royal  prerogative  of  granting  immunities  and  exemp- 
tions from  liability  to  the  payment  of  tolls,  either  in  par- 
ticular districts  or  throughout  the  realm ;  a  prerogative 
exercised  also  by  inferior  lords  who  possessed  jura  regalia. 
Thus  Reginald  de  Dunstanville,  earl  of  Cornwall,  granted  to 
his  burgesses  of  Truveru  (Truro)  to  be  free  of  toll  through- 
out Cornwall.  (Plae.  de  Quo  Warranto,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
II.,  III.,  111.)  If  a  party  entitled  to  exemption  was 
wrongfully  compelled  to  pay  toll,  the  remedy  was  by  writ 
de  essendo  quietum  de  tneolonio  (of  beinir  quit  of  toll >, 
which  might  tie  brought,  cither  by  the  individual  aggrieved, 
or  by  the  exempted  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  (Reg* 
Brev.,  258 ;  F.  N.  B.,  226,  b.) 

The  term  4  toll  *  is  used  in  modern  acts  of  parliament  to 
designate  the  payment  directed  to  be  made  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  canals  and  railways,  the  trustees  of  turnpike-roads 
or  bridges,  &c,  in  respect  of  the  passage  of  passengers  or 
the  conveyance  of  cattle  or  goods. 

The  term  toll  is  applied  to  the  portion  which  an  artificer 
is,  by  custom  or  agreement,  allowed  to  retain  out  of  the 
bulk  in  respect  of  services  performed  by  him  upon  the 
article ;  as  corn  retained  by  a  miller  in  payment  of  the 
mulcture ;  also  to  the  portion  of  mineral  which  the  owner 
of  the  soil  is  entitled,  by  custom  or  by  agreement,  to  take, 
without  payment,  out  of  the  quantity  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, or,  a*  it  is  technically  called,  to  grass,  and  made 
merchantable,  by  the  mining  adventurer.  To  co'lect  these 
dues  the  duke  ot  Cornwall,  and  other  great  landholders  in 
the  mining  districts  of  the  west,  have  their  officers,  called 
4  tollers.' 

TOLLERS.  [Toll.] 

TO'LLIUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  Dutch  philologer,  was  horn 
at  Utrecht  about  the  year  1020.  His  lather,  who  had  two 
other  son*,  Jacob  and  Alexander,  possessed  no  means  of 
giving  his  children  a  good  education,  but  he  had  in  G.  J. 
Vossius  a  friend  who  gratuitously  supplied  the  want.  After 
Corneliu*  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  private  instruc- 
tion* of  Vossius,  he  entered  the  academy  of  Amsterdam, 
and  continued  his  philological  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  his  benefactor,  who  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
him,  and  made  him  hi*  private  secretary  (famulus).  In  1648 
Tollius  obtained  the  professorship  of  eloquence  and  of  the 
Greek  language  at  the  academy  of  Harderwyk.  The  year 
after  this  event  Vossius  died,  and  Tollius  delivered  on  the 
occasion  the  customary  eulogv,  which  was  printed  under  the 
title  4 Oratio  in  obituiii G.J.  Vossii,'  Amsterdam.  1649, 4to. 
During  his  stay  at  Harderwyk  Tollius  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  affair*  of  the  Academy,  for  the  curators  are 
said  to  have  had  such  confidence  in  him  that  they  never 
appointed  a  professor  without  hi*  previous  sanction.  The 
year  of  hi*  death  is  not  certain,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  soon  after  1652 ;  this  year  at  least  is  the  last  in  which 
anywork  of  hi*  appeared. 

The  works  of  Tollius  arc  not  numerous,  hut  he  had 
formed  the  plans  for  an  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  and 
Phurnutus,  which  his  early  death  prevented  him  fron: 
executing.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  work  of  J.  P.  Vale 
riauus,  •  De  Infelicitate  Literatorum,'  Amsterdam,  1047, 
liino.,  with  supplement*  by  Tollius,  which  give  some  ii*- 
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foresting  accounts  of  literary  men,  and  was  in  its  time  very 
popular.  The  Supplements  were  translated  into  French 
by  Coupe,  and  inserted  in  his  '  Soirees  Litteraires,'  vol.  xvi., 
p.  56.  4fcc.  He  also  edited  Palaephatus,  *  De  Incredibilibus.' 
Amsterdam.  1649,  12mo.,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation; Joannes  Cinnamua,  'De  Rebus  Joannis  et  Ma- 
nuelis  Comnenorum  Libri  iv..'  with  emendations  and  a 
Latin  translation,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to. 

Toll  ins  has  been  charged  by  his  biographers  with  having 
appropriated  numerous  remarks  and  emendations  on  an- 
tient  authors  which  he  found  among  the  papers  of  his 
benefactor  Vossius,  but  how  far  this  is  true  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  (Cusp.  Bunnann,  Trujtvlum  Eruditum, p.  307, 
&c. ;  Saxius,  Qnoiimtticum  Literarium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  528.  ) 

TOLLIUS,  JACOB,  a  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  bom 
about  1630,  at  Utrecht.  He  received  his  first  education  at 
Dcventer,  and  afterwards  studied  under  G.  J.  Vossius,  who 
showed  him  the  some  kindness  which  he  had  before  shown 
to  his  brotner  Cornelius.  The  younger  Tollius  is  charged, 
and  apparently  with  justice,  with  having  been  very  un- 
grateful towards  his  benefactor,  inasmuch  as  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  much  which  Vossius  had  written  in 
illustration  of  the  antient  writers.  After  the  death  of  Vos- 
sius, Tollius  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  became  a  corrector  of 
the  press  in  the  printing  establishment  of  J.  Blaeuw,  at 
Amsterdam.  He  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employer, 
both  by  his  great  knowledge  and  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  In  the  meantime  D.  Heinsius,  who 
was  staying  at  Stockholm,  and  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
Italy  under  a  commission  from  Queen  Christina,  offered  to 
Tollius  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  commission.  Tollius 
accepted  the  offer,  and  set  out  for  Stockholm  in  1662. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  various  papers  and  manu- 
scripts of  Heinsius,  his  old  piratical  inclination  revived  ; 
when  Heinsius  discovered  this,  and,  it  would  seem,  some 
additional  and  more  serious  offences,  Tollius  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  to  Holland,  where  after  a  short  time  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friends  procured  him  the  office  of  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Gouda.  Here  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1660  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic.  Some  dispute  between 
him  and  the  curators  of  the  gymnasium,  and  his  free  and 
unreserved  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  became  the  cause 
of  his  being  deprived  of  his  office  at  Gouda  in  1673.  After 
this  he  for  some  time  practised  medicine,  and  gave  private 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Nordwyk.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  gain  a  subsistence,  he  again  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  at  Leyden,  but  in  1679  he  gave  up  his 
place  for  that  of  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  the 
university  of  Duisburg.  His  reputation  as  a  mineralogist 
whs  also  great ;  and  in  the  year  1687  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg commissioned  him  to  travel  through  Germany  and 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mines  of  those 
countries.  It  appears  that  he  faithfully  discharged  this 
commission.  In  Italy  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by 
Cardinal  Barberini ;  and  Tollius,  who  had  hitherto  not 
been  promoted  in  his  own  country  as  he  thought  he  de- 
served, secretly  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
His  long  stay  in  Italy  created  in  Germany  some  suspicion 
of  his  having  renounced  Protestantism ;  and  on  hearing 
this  he  hastened,  in  1690,  from  Rome  to  Berlin.  His  re- 
ception by  the  elector  however  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  Berlin  and  return  to  Hol- 
land. Tollius,  being  now  again  without  means  and  em- 
ployment, opened  a  school  at  Utrecht,  but  it  was  closed  by 
order  of  the  city  authorities.  His  friends  were  displeased 
with  his  conduct,  and  forsook  him  one  after  another ; 
he  sank  into  deep  poverty,  and  died  June  22,  1696. 

The  works  of  Tollius  are  rather  numerous,  and  arc  partly 
philological,  partly  alchymistical,  and  partly  on  his  travels. 
Among  his  alchymistical  works  are  his  'Fortuita,  ih  quibus 
praeter  critica  nonnulla,  tota  fabularis  historia,  Graeca, 
Phoenicia,  Aegyptiaca,  ad  chemiam  pertinere  asseritur,' 
Amsterdam,  1088,  8vo.  He  published  an  edition  of  Au- 
sonius,  Amsterdam,  1671,  which  is  the  Variorum  edition  of 
Ausonius,  and  is  still  very  useful ;  and  also  an  edition  of 
Longinus.  Utrecht,  1694, 4to..  with  notes  and  a  Utin  trans- 
lation. Tollius  translated  into  Latin  the  Italian  work  of 
Bacchini, '  De  Sistris,'  Utrecht,  1696,  and  the  account  of 
antient  Rome,  by  Nardini,  both  of  which  are  incorporated 
in  Graevius, '  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,'  vols.  iv. 
and  vi.  He  is  also  the  author  of  'Gustus  Animadver- 
sionum  Criticanim  ad  Longinum  cum  Observatis  in  Cice- 
P.  C.  N).  1556. 


ronis  Orationem  pro  Archia,'  Leyden,  1667,  Rvo.  The  works 
relating  to  hi*  travels  are: — *  Insignia  Itinerant  Italici, 
quibus  continentur  AntiquitatesSacrae,'  Utrecht,  1696, 4to., 
and  '  Epistolae  Itinerariae,  observationibus  et  figuris  ador- 
natae.'  This  work  was  edited,  after  the  authors  death,  by 
H.  C.  Hennin,  Amsterdam,  1700,  4to.,  and  is  of  greater  use 
and  interest  than  the  former.  There  are  also  some  dis- 
sertations on  antient  poets,  by  Tollius,  in  Bcrkelius,  •  Dis- 
sertationes  selectae  cnticae  de  Poetis,'  Leyden,  1704,  Rvo. 

(Casp.  Bunnann,  Trajectum  Erudttum,  p.  368,  &c. ; 
Sax  ins,  Onomasticum  Literarium,  vol.  v.,  p.  189,  &c. ) 

TOLMEZZO.  [Udink.] 

TOLN A.  a  county  in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  beyond  the 
Danube,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vespium  and  Stuhl- 
weissenburg,  on  the  east  by  Pesth,  on  the  south  by  Ba- 
ranya,  and  on  the  west  bySzumg.  Its  area  is  1365  squnro 
miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  173,682.  chiefly  Hun- 
garians and  Germans.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Sarwitz,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  plain  ;  beyond  the  Sarwitz  there  are  mountains  and  hills 
with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Danube,  which  separates  this  county  from  that  of 
Pesth,  the  Sarwitz,  and  the  Kapos.  In  the  abovemtn- 
tioned  plain,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Hungary,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sandy  soil.  On  the  whole  however  the 
country  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  as  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  its  productions  evince.  The  climate  too  is  healthy, 
except  on  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarwitz.  The 
county  produces  wheat  of  very  fine  quality,  maize,  millet, 
potatoes,  rapeseed.  and  poppy ;  from  the  two  last  great 
quantities  of  oil  are  made.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
very  considerable.  The  dark  red  wine  of  Szekszard  (or 
Sexard)  in  particular,  especially  the  Ausbruch,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  strength  and  aromatic  flavour.  There  is 
much  fruit  of  various  kinds :  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  are 
grown ;  also  flax  and  madder.  Oxen  and  swine  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  late  years  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  has  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  merinos.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are 
very  productive,  especially  that  of  the  sturgeon  in  the 
Danube.  The  productive  land  in  the  county  is  stated  as 
526,703  acres ;  of  which  244.008  acres  are  allotted  to  agri- 
culture, 44,455  to  the  vineyards,  7812  to  horticulture,  and 
1&5,130  acres  are  covered  with  forests.  The  great  extent 
of  these  forests  seems  to  have  led  the  owners  to  fancy  that 
they  were  inexhaustible,  so  that,  as  the  author  of  the '  Statis- 
tical and  Geographical  Description  of  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia '  says,  '  Count  Fcstetits  has  not  hesitated 
to  fell  large  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  making  potash,  and 
this  in  sight  of  that  county  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
in  want  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  obliged  to  use  the  dung  of 
the  cattle.'  There  are  no  minerals  worth  noticing  in  this 
county.  No  manufactories  are  to  be  found  here,  nor  are 
there  any  superior  schools. 

The  principal  towns  are — Szekszard,  the  chief  town, 
situated  near  the  river  Sarwitz,  over  which  there  is  a  long 
and  very  handsome  bridge ;  it  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  above  8000  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  county-hall,  situated 
on  a  hill.  2,  Foldvar,  on  the  Danube,  pleasantly  situated 
partly  on  a  hill,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  it ;  the  popula- 
tion is  above  9000,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  sturgeon  fishery.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Tolna,  and  has  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic school.  3,  Tolna,  on  the  Danube,  with  about  2000 
inhabitants  (though  Blumenbach  says  4700),  was  formerly 
a  more  considerable  place  than  it  now  is.  A  diet  was  held 
here  in  the  year  1518.  The  inhabitants  live  by  the  fishery 
and  the  manufacture  of  potash :  there  are  numerous  mill* 
on  the  Danube :  a  great  deal  of  strong  glue  is  made  here. 
4,  Paks,  a  large  and  handsome  market-town  on  the  Danube, 
with  7300  inhabitants ;  much  wine  is  made  here,  and  the 
fishery  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  nobles 
and  Jews  live  in  this  town.  5,  Ozora,  a  market-town,  with 
3200  inhabitants,  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhazy :  a  large 
castle  is  used  partly  as  a  magazine,  partly  as  a  prison  : 
here  is  a  considerable  stud  and  extensive  sheep-walks. 

(Blumenbach,  Gemiildf  der  Oesterreichitcheri  Monarchic ; 
Neueste  Beschreibung  von  Ungern  ;  Hasael ;  Stein  ;  Can- 
nabich.) 

TOLOMET.  CLAUDIO,  born  at  Siena,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  1492,  studied  the  law  in  his  native  town,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  founded  an  academy 
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called  '  Delia  Virtu,'  of  which  Caro,  Molzu,  Flaminio,  and 
other  learned  men  of  Rome  became  members,  and  one  of 
the  purpose*  of  which  was  the  illustration  of  Vitruviu*  and 
the  encouragement  of  architecture.  Tolomei  afterwards 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  Italian  poetry 
the  Latin  metre  of  the  hexameters  and  pentameters,  and 
he  published  rides  and  specimens  for  the  purpose  :  '  Versi 
c  Regole  della  nuova  Poesia  Toscana,'  Home,  1539.  But 
this  innovation,  which  had  been  already  attempted  by 
Leone  Battista  Albert!,  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Italian 
hexameters  and  pentameters  soon  fell  into  oblivion.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  distichs : — 

'  tcco  '1 1  thiaro  ri  |  o,  firn  |  ccoJo  |  il'wsqno  »o  1  »vl ; 
licvo  <il  j  venli  er  |  b*  |  cmca  la  [  term  ri  |  <le. 

Tolomei  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Estc,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in 
1532.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Pier 
Luigi  Farnese,  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  duke  of  Castro, 
and  followed  him  to  Piacenza,  when  Pier  Luigi  was 
created  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  After  the  tragical 
death  of  Pier  Luigi,  in  1547,  Tolomei  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  in  straitened  circumstances,  until  his 
countrymen  of  Siena  chose  him,  in  1552,  for  their  ambas- 
sador to  Henri  II.  of  Fiance,  who  protected  the  independ- 
ence of  that  republic,  threatened  by  the  Medici  and  by 
Charles  V.  Tolomei  repaired  to  Compiegne,  where  he 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  king  in  presence  of  his  court, 
which  was  afterwards  published :  '  Orazione  recitata  di- 
nanzi  al  Re  di  Francia  Enrico  II.  a  Compiegne,'  Paris,  1553. 
He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome,  in  1554.  He  wrote 
several  other  orations  in  Italian,  one  of  which,  entitled 
*  Onuionc  della  Pace,'  Rome,  1534,  has  been  most  praised ; 
a  dialogue  upon  the  Italian  language  ;  and  several  volumes 
of  letters,  which  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  writ- 
ings— '  Lettere  di  Claudio  Tolomei,  hbri  vu.,'  4to.,  Venice, 
1547,  afterwards  repeatedly  reprinted.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  letter-writers  in  the  Italian  language  ;  his  letters  em- 
brace a  variety  of  subjects,  scientific  and  philosophical, 
and  his  sty  le  is  comprehensive  and  hill  of  meaning.  His 
correspondence  was  choice,  and  yet  extensive.  The  edition 
of  1547  contains  an  important  letter  to  his  friend  Gabriele 
Cesano,  about  the  manner  of  making  the  government  of  a 
state  durable  and  permanent,  which  Tetter  has  been  left  out 
in  the  subsequent  editions.  In  another  letter,  addressed  to 
Count  Lando,  he  suggests  the  plan  of  several  philological 
and  archaeological  works  for  the  illustration  of  Vitruvius. 

(Corniani,  Seculi  della  Letteratura  Jtaliana ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storiu  della  Letteratura  Italiana.) 

TOLO'SA,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  in 
Spain.  Tolosa,  supposed  to  be  the  antient  Iturisa,  is  not 
only  the  capital  of  the  district,  but  that  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  valley  formed 
by  the  two  mountains  of  Ernio  and  Loazu,  and  on  the  banks 
of  two  small  rivers  called  Oria  and  A  rages,  which  join  their 
waters  close  to  the  town :  43"  8'  N.  lat.,  2*  V2f  VV.  long. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  clean,  like  most  towns  in  Biscay  ; 
the  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  strain  I  it.  There  are  three 
squares,  the  principal  of  which  (Plaza  Mayor,,  which 
serves  also  as  an  arena  for  bull-fights,  is  very  fine.  Tolosa 
has  few  antient  buildings,  and  none  that  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  artist.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  Pre- 
tender Don  Carlo?  often  resided  in  Tolosa.  The  population, 
according  to  Mifmno  (vol.  viii.,  p.  4G2\  amounted  only  to 
GOUO  souls  in  1827. 

TOLSEY.  [Toll] 

TOLU.  BALSAM  OF.  [Myrospermvm.] 
TOLUCA.  [Mexican  States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  ICO.] 
TOMAHAWK,  an  Indian  hatchet.  Dr.  Webster,  of 
New  York,  who  gives  the  above  definition  in  his  '  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,'  gives  the  word  also  as  a 
verb,  meaning  « to  cut  or  kill  with  a  hatchet  called  a  toma- 
hawk.' Catlin,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians  (vol.  i.,  p.  ~u>, 
plate  99),  states  that  the  tomahawk*  of  Indian  manu- 
facture are,  like  other  native  weapons,  headed  with  stone, 
but  that  the  ordinary  metal  blades  or  heads  are '  of  civilized 
manufacture,  made  expressly  for  Indian  use,  carried  into 
the  Indian  country  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
sold  at  an  enormous  price.'  The  handles  are  usually  made 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  arc  often  highly  ornamented. 
Some  tomahawks  are  formed  with  a  bowl  for  burning  to- 
bacco in  the  head,  and  a  hole  through  the  handle  to  serve 
for  a  pipe.   •  These,'  Catlin  observe*, '  are  the  most  valued 


of  an  Indian's  weapons,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  matter  ol 

luxury,  and  useful  for  cutting  his  firewood,  Sec.,  in  time  of 
pace,  and  deadly  weapons  in  time  of  war,  which  they  use 
in  the  hand,  or  throw  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim.' 
TOMATO.  [Solanum.] 

TOMB  (ra  Greek,  r^Cot;  Latin,  Tumba ;  Italian,  Tomba ; 
French,  Tombe  and  Tombeau)  signifies,  in  its  strict  meaning, 
a  mass  of  masonry  or  stone-work  raised  immediately  over  a 
grave  or  vault  used  for  interment ;  but  it  is  often  applied,  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  any  sepulchral  structure.  Works  of 
cither  of  these  two  classes  constitute  an  important  branch 
of  archaeological  study,  inasmuch  as  they  supply  so  many 
and  such  various  materials  for  it.  not  only  as  regards  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  the  objects  described 
by  them,  and  a  number  of  utensils  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles discovered  in  such  repositories.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  tombs  of  Egypt  and  of  Etruria,  in  both  of 
which  interesting  discoveries  liave  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  Christian  catacombs  [Catacombs]  have  like- 
wise furnished  much  towards  the  nistory  of  art ;  and  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
down  almost  to  our  own  times,  are  valuable  monuments, 
either  as  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  singly 
or  combined ;  or  as  handing  down  to  us  inscriptions  and 
dates,  and  portraits  and  effigies  of  historical  personages. 

Of  primitive  sepulchres  there  are  two  classes — both  ot 
such  high  antiquity,  that  it  is  doubtful  which  is  entitled  to 
precedence — one  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
general  term  Hypogtean,  that  is,  subterraneous  and  ex- 
cavated ;  the  other,  by  that  of  Hypergtean,  that  is,  above- 
ground,  or  raised  mounds  or  tumuli  heaped  over  the  dead. 
Monuments  of  the  first  kind  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt, 
where  they  occur  in  every  variety,  from  the  simple  rock- 
hewn  tomb  to  the  extensive  royal  sepulchres  consisting  of 
numerous  galleries  and  chambers.  The  other  class  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Pyramids,  which,  though  far  more  aitifi- 
cial  in  form  and  construction,  nad  no  doubt 
origin  with  the  Tumulus  [Tumulus],  which  occurs 
various  designations  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  extraordinary  labour  bestowed  in  excavating  , 
structing  these  antient  sepulchres  is  perhaps  not  sosurpris 
ing  as  the  lavishness  with  which  the  antients  embellished 
the  subterraneous  abodes  of  the  dead,  not  only  adorning 
them  with  polychromy  and  paintings,  but  depositing  in 
them  the  most  costly  and  exquisitely-wrought  articles.  In 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Etrurians,  nor  is  the 
coincidence  the  less  remarkable  from  such  practice  being 
I  contrary  to  that  of  the  comparatively  modern  Greeks  and 
Romans,  whose  tombs  and  sepulchres  were  chiefly  archi- 
tectural erections  intended  for  external  display.  Of 
Egyptian  architecture  and  art  some  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing memorials  are  entombed  within  the  earth.  Among 
these  are  what  are  called  the  '  Tombs  of  the  Egyptian 
Kings,'  at  Bibfln  el  Molouk,  in  one  of  which  Belzoni  dis- 
covered the  sarcophagus,  or  tomb,  proncrly  so  termed, 
which  is  now  in  the  Soanean  Museum.  In  respect  to  the 
architecture  of  these  subterraneous  works,  the  arrangement 
of  their  plans  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  tem- 
ples, in  which  the  parts  are  successively  contracted  in 
space,  that  last  reached  being  the  smallest  of  all  [Egyptian 
Architecture,  p.  316] ;  whereas  in  these  tombs  the  en- 
trance passages  are  narrow,  and  the  first  chambers  ore 
smaller  than  those  to  which  they  lead.  The  numerous 
paintings  found  in  these  tomb*  describe  with  minuteness 
the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  people,  their  banquets, 
their  festivals,  their  amusements,  their  costume,  their  fur- 
niture, their  arts,  and  the  various  utensils  and  implements 
employed  in  them.  These  record*  prove  not  only  the  per- 
fection the  mechanic  arts  had  attained,  but  also  the  luxu- 
rious refinement  of  those  remote  ages.  The  tame  remark 
applies  to  the  paintings  and  frescoes  in  the  subterraneous 
tombs  and  sepulchral  chambers  discovered  since  1827  at 
Corneto,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Tarquinii,  at  Vuki, 
Toseanelk,  Bomarzo,  Cere,  Val  d'A**o,  and  other  place* 
in  the  antient  Etruria.  The  number  of  these  tomb*  is  very 
great.  About  two  thousand  have  been  opened,  and  from 
these  have  been  obtained,  besides  upwards  of  five  thousand 


these  have  I 

painted  terracotta*  and  vase*,  an  immense  quantity  of 
other  articles  of  almost  every  description,— military 
weapons,  tripods  and  sacrificial  utensils,  candelabra  of  all 
pattern*  and  dimensions,  sarcophagi,  couches,  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  together  with  bracelet*,  t 
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and  other  ornaments  of  dress,  some  of  them  of  the  most 
tasteful  design  and  exquisite  workmanship.*    The  greater 
portion  of  these  antiquities  are  deposited  in  the  newMuseo 
Gregoriano  at  Home ;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
them  have  found  their  way  into  other  collection*,  espe- 
cially those  of  Berlin  and  Munich.    If  not  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  spoils  obtained  from  the  Ktrurian  tombs, 
the  paintings  on  their  walls  were  not  the  least  interesting, 
especially  when  first  discovered ;  for  since  that  time  they 
have  all  suffered  by  exposure  to  the  air.    While  they  arc 
for  the  most  part  more  carefully  and  better  executed  than 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  they  are  equally  curious,  inasmuch 
as  they  arc  almost  the  only  existing  records  of  a  people 
res|>ecting  whom  history  has  preserved  very  little.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  sepulchral  chambers  yet  opened  is 
that  which  has  been  named,  from  the  subjects  represented 
on  its  walla,  the  '  Camera  del  Triclinio  e  del  Ballo.'  In  the 
'  Triclinio,'  or  banquet  scene,  arc  three  couches,  with  a 
male  and  female  figure  upon  each,  crowned  with  wreaths  [ 
of  ivy  and  myrtle,  and  richly  attired.  Everything  bespeaks 
luxurious  refinement, — the  embroidered  table-cloth,  and 
draperies  on  the  couches,  the  rich  dresses  of  the  attendants, 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  vessels  heaped  up  on  the 
sideboard,  and  the  number  of  dishes  with  which  the  table 
is  set  out.    Nor  does  the  other  scene  convey  a  less  favour- 
able idea  of  the  gaiety  and  liveliness  of  an  Etruscan  dance. 
The  subjects  of  some  of  the  paintings  that  have  been  disco- 
vered are  however  of  a  very  different  character ;  and  as  a 
contrast  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned  those  in  what  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  '  Camera  de'  Morti,'  at 
Tarnuinii ;  one  of  which  represents  a  procession  of  the 
dead,  conducted  by  genii  to  their  final  judgment.  These 
and  other  paintings  are  described  in  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's 
'  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria;'  and  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  tombs  and  their  contents  has  been  given 
by  Carlo  Avvolta,  in  the  *  Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  Cor- 
nspondenza  Archeologica,  per  Tanno  1829.'   Of  Etruscan 
art  generally,  Winckelmann  speaks  in  the  third  book  of 
his  •  Geschichte  der  Kunst,'  but  in  his  time  only  a  few  of 
the  tombs  had  been  opened. 

At  other  places  in  Etruria— Orchia,  the  modern  Norchia, 
and  Axia,  now  called  Castel  d*A<wo— the  tombs  are  hewn 
out  on  the  sides  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  present  an  archi- 
tectural frontispiece  or  facade  forming  their  entrance,  as  is 
tnc  case  with  many  Egyptian  tombs,  and  likewise  with  those 
which  are  found  in  Lycia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Many  of  the  Lycian  tombs  have  columns  and  entablatures 
to  their  facades  wrought  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Some  of 
the  Lycian  tombs  however  are  upright  insulated  structures, 
either  plain  or  decorated  with  pilasters  and  other  orna- 
ments, with  roofs  whose  section  is  a  pointed  arch,  after 
the  fashion  of  some  of  the  Indian  monuments,  owing  to 
which  they  present  a  striking  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  fo'rms.  Of  sepulchres  with  temple-shaped  facades 
there  are  two  examples  at  Orchia,  one  of  them  a  tetra- 
style,  the  other  a  distyle  in  antis.  Both  partake  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  character,  yet  deviate  from  it  greatly  in  two 
particulars :  first,  in  the  great  height  of  the  pediment ; 
secondly,  in  the  great  width  of  the  intercolumns.  What 
now  remains  of  the  colnmns  themselves  is  only  sufficient 
to  show  their  number  and  situation ;  yet  that  they  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  entablature  and  pediment, 
scarcely  admits  of  question. 

Vitruvius  savs  nothing  on  the  subject  of  sepulchres  and 
tombs,  either  Grecian  or  Roman ;  yet  sepulchral  edifices 
arc  still  very  numerous  throughout  Latium  and  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  many  of  them  must  originally  have  been  very 
conspicuous  objects,  and  not  a  little  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  studied  architectural  decoration  bestowed  on  th^m 
externally ;  for  besides  subterraneous  sepulchral  chambers 
or  vaults  (which  were  nsually  very  careftilly  finished  inter- 
nally, and  not  unfreouently  ornamented  with  painting  and 
stucco-work,  and  with  marble  or  mosaic  pavements),  there 
is  another  and  quite  distinct  class,  consisting  of  structures 
raised  above-ground,  insulated,  and  apparently  solid.  These 
may  be  described  as  generally  of  nearly  cubical  form, 
though  some  are  of  much  loftier  proportions.  There  are 
besides  varieties  of  this  class,  in  which  either  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  superstructure  is  raised  upon  the  square  portion, 
a  basement ;  or  else  the  superstruc- 


ture is  also  square,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  lower 
part  by  pilasters,  pannels  with  inscriptions,  and  otlier  archi- 
tectural decorations  :  some  of  these  have  an  upper  sepul- 
chral chamber,  others  a  subterraneous  one  also,  or  one 
below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

What  is  called  the  •  Sepohro  di  Nerone,'  near  Ponte 
Molle,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  usual  character 
of  Roman  tombs  partaking  of  the  cubic  form.  Like  the 
generality  of  them,  this  is  somewhat  more  than  a  perfect 
cube,  the  dimensions  being  20  feet  by  2-1  in  height,  or, 
including  iU  covering,  27  feet.  At  each  angle  is  a  large 
acroterium  presenting  two  quadrant-shaped  surfaces, 
meeting  at  right  angles  at  the  external  edge  of  two 
adjoining  sides;  a  species  of  ornament  almost  peculiar 
to  antient  altars  and  tombs.  Of  larger  tombs  of  this  class 
there  is  one  in  the  Via  I'ortuensis,  a  double  cube  in 
height,  the  measurements  being  respectively  44  and  80 
feet.  In  the  example  previously  mentioned,  the  upper 
part  is  rather  lea  in  height  than  the  basement,  but  here  it 
is  about  a  third  more,  and  is  also  decorated  with  four 
pilasters  on  each  front,  with  a  small  pediment,  not  support- 
ing, but  placed  between  the  large  acroteria  at  the  angles. 
01  circular  tombs  we  have  a  well-known  example  in  that 
of  Manutius  Plancus  at  Gaeta;  a  low  circular  tower 
(nearly  solid  within),  about  GO  feet  in  diameter,  and  10 
feet  more  in  height ;  therefore,  owing  to  its  size,  it  is  rather 
a  mausoleum  than  a  mere  tomb.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  that  of  Cat-ilia  Metella  at  Home  ;  which  structure, 
otherwise  called  II  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  ornaments  in 
its  Doric  frieze,  exceeds  the  one  just  mentioned  in  size, 
it  being  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  entire  height  about 
130  feet.  It  does  not  however  partake  so  much  of  the 
character  of  a  mere  tower  as  the  tomb  at  Gaeta,  because  it 
consists  of  two  nearly  equal  masses,  viz.  a  square  one  with 
a  cylindrical  superstructure,  and  is  therefore  an  example  of 
that  compound-form  class  which  wc  have  above  pointed 
out.  Among  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  one  which  is 
circular  in  the  upper  part  of  its  exterior,  and  internally  has 
a  dome  of  very  peculiar  shape,  which  does  not  show  itself 
on  the  outside,  but  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  mass.  Other 
sepulchral  structures  at  Pompeii  are  very  numerous, 
forming  what  is  called  the  '  Street  of  Tombs.'  Instead  of 
cemeteries,  or  public  burying-grounds,  it  was  the  custom 
in  antient  Italy  to  erect  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
roads  leading  from  a  city,  as  was  the  case  with  the  via 
Appia  and  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome. 

The  tombs  of  the  middle  ages  are  within  buildings, 
churches,  chantries,  cloisters,  &c.,  and  exhibit  almost  every 
variety  of  form  and  enrichment,  from  the  primitive  stone 
coffin  or  Christian  sarcophagus,  to  those  lavishly  decorated 
catafalco  monuments  which  are  so  many  pile's  of  archi- 
tecture'and  sculpture.  Those  of  the  first-mentioned  kind 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  little  raised  above  the  floor, 
and  their  upper  surface  is  en  dm  J  tine,  or  forms  a  ridge- 
shaped  lid.  The  next  class  consists  of  Altar  or  Table 
Tombs,  Comparatively  plain,  although  with  panelling  oi 
other  architectural  decoration  on  their  sides.   The  next 
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in  order  is  the  Effigy  Tomb,  first  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased 
upon  it,  extended,  with  the  hands  slightly  raised,  and 
joined  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  very  numerous,  and  highly  interesting,  both  on 
account  of  their  execution  as  works  of  sculpture,  and  the 
information  they  afford  in  regard  to  the  costume  of  the 
period.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  small  canopy  over  the 
head  of  the  figure,  placed,  similarly  to  that  effigy,  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  This  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  annexed  representation  of  the  monument  of  Eleanor 
Bohun,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

This  is  not  indeed  exactly  a  specimen  of  the  class  just 
referred  to,  it  being  a  monumental  inlaid  brass  (a  species 
of  monument  very  common  in  this  country  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries);  but  although  not 
executed  in  relief,  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  usual 
character  of  sculptured  recumbent  effigies,  and  the  design 
of  the  ornamental  parts. 

Altar  and  effigy  tombs  were  usually  placed  between  the 
piers  of  an  arch,  or  within  a  recess  in  a  wall,  and  in  either 
case  the  whole  tomb  was  frequently  covered  by  an  arch 
forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  it ;  of  which  kind  is  that 
of  Aymer  de  Valence  in  Westminster  Abbey  fl334).  In 
course  of  time  this  mode  of  architectural  decoration  came 
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to  be  greatly  extended.  Instead  of  a  single  arch,  three 
01  more  small  arches  were  introduced,  which,  with  the 
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columns  either  supporting  or  placed  between  them,  cn- 
the  figure  on  the  tomb,  giving  the  whole  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  shrine  or  screen.  Many  of  the  French 
monuments  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  arc  in  this 
style  of  design,  large  and  lofty  insulated  architectural 
masses,  with  a  profusion  of  highly  enriched  pilasters  and 
arches,  and  numerous  allegorical  figures,  beside  other 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  so  that  the  deposito,  or  actual 
tomb,  is  the  least  portion  of  the  entire  composition. 

In  Italy  there  are  many  examples  of  what  may  be  called 
Facxide  monuments,  which  are  extensive  architectural 
compositions,  consisting  of  two  or  more  orders  of  columns, 
with  pediments,  niches,  statues,  panels,  and  various  other 
architectural  decorations.  Of  such  '  maeehine  colossali,' 
as  L'icognarn  terms  them,  the  monument  of  the  doge 
Valier  by  Tirall  and  that  of  the  doge  Pesaro  by  J.onghena 
may  be  quoted  as  instances.  In  both  of  them  the  figures 
are  merely  accompaniments  to  the  architecture,  and  that 
which  should  be  the  principal  one  is  almost  the  most 
insignificant  among  them.  In  the  Catafalc  tomb,  even 
when  equally  extravagant  in  point  of  accumulated  em- 
bellishment, there  is  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  character 
that  stamps  it  at  first  sight  for  what  it  is,  whereas  in  those 
of  the  kind  just  referred  to  there  is  notlung  to  indicate  a 
sepulchral  monument.  This  last  remark  applies  very 
forcibly  to  those  two  celebrated  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  tombs  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  each  of 
which  has,  besides  the  figures  of  those  personages,  two 
naked  semi-recumbent  figures,  a  male  and  female,  in- 
tended or  supposed  to  be  intended  to  express  day  and 
night  f  or  sleep},  and  morning  and  evening.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  obscurity  and  unmeaningness  of  such  allegory, 
the  statues  Ihemselves  are  very  ill  calculated  to  awaken 
religious  sentiment.  They  are  masterly  academical  pro- 
ductions the  triumph  of  the  artist,  the  admiration  of 
connoisseurs ;  but  nothing  more.  Infinitely  superior  both 
in  feeling  and  in  taste  are  many  other  Italian  tombs  of 
about  the  same  period,  which  consist  of  little  more  than  a 
simple  deposits  or  sarcophagus,  with  either  a  recumbent 
or  semi-recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  upon  it ;  such 
for  instance  as  tints*'  of  Giov.  Andr.  Boccaccio  in  the 
doister  of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Pace,  and  of  Angelo  Mara 


in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence.  Al- 
though they  have  abandoned  the  architectural  caricatura 
formerly  in  vogue  for  such  purposes,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  simple  and  natural  expression  of  Christian  monu- 
mental works,  later  sculptors  have  frequently  given  us 
allegorical  compositions  and  groups  of  mythological 
figures,  and  the  likeness  of  persons  intended  to  be  recorded 
is  shown  only  in  a  medallion.  In  this  vicious  taste  are 
many  of  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  and  Wcstnunster 
Abbey,  while  others  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fan- 
tastic conceits  into  which  the  artists  have  fallen,  and 
which  render  them  equally  unbefitting  the  purpose  they 
are  designed  for  and  the  place  where  they  are  erected. 

TOMBS,  VAULTS,  TOMBSTONES,  TABLETS.  In 
previous  articles  [Coffin  ;  Interment]  the  various  modes 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  have  been  discussed  ;  it  is  our 
intention  here  to  show  what  rights  the  subjects  of  this 
country  have,  1st,  to  burial,  and  2ndly,  to  a  permanent 
commemoration  of  themselves  by  means  of  monuments. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  treat  here  only  of  parisk 
churches  and  churchyards,  or  of  the  parish  burying-grounds 
subsidiary  to  the  churchyard.  The  cemeteries  which  the 
necessities  of  an  increasing  population  have  caused  to  be 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  our  most 
densely  inhabited  towns  are  private  property,  regulated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietors. 

By  the  68th  Canon  of  1603  it  is  ordered  that  no  minister 
shall  refuse  or  delay,  under  pain  of  suspension  by  the  bishop 
for  tliree  months,  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the 
church  or  churchyard  (convenient  warning  being  given  him 
thereof  before),  in  such  form  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  unless  the  deceased  were  excommuni- 
cated majort  ercommunicatione,  and  no  man  able  to  testify 
of  his  repentance.  The  Rubrick  further  excludes  from 
Christian  burial  those  who  have  not  been  baptized  or  who 
have  died  by  their  own  hands ;  and  this  latter  class  are 
defined  to  be  such  as  have  voluntarily  killed  themselves, 
being  of  sound  mind,  of  which  fact  a  coroner's  jury  are 
considered  by  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  be  the  fitting 
judges.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  law  not  only  gives  to  the 
clergyman  the  right,  but  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to  bury, 
with  only  three  exceptions,  all  who  shall  be  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  his  church.  Nevertheless  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  have  admonished  a  minister  and  church- 
wardens to  abstain  from  burying  strangers  in  the  church- 
yard, when  the  practice  of  doing  so  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  parishioners ;  for  the  common  law 
gives  to  the  people  the  right  of  bemg  buried  within  the 
churchyard  of  their  own  parishes :  '  Ubi  decimas  per- 
solvebat  vivua,  sepeliatur  mortuus ;'  and  although  the  free- 
hold of  the  churchyard,  as  of  the  church,  is  in  the  parson, 
he  holds  it  only  for  the  benefit  of  liis  parishioners,  and 
subject  to  their  right  of  interment  in  it. 

This  right  of  sepulture  however  applies  only  to  the  body : 
the  Canon  and  the  Rubrick  alike  talk  as  though  studiously 
of  the  'corpse'  alone,  never  mentioning  the  coffin.  In 
former  times  the  use  of  coffins  was  confined  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  these  were  olten  of  stone  or  of  other  durable 
materials  [CoffinJ  ;  but  the  practice  and  no  doubt  the 
intention  was  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  process 
of  decay,  and  therefore  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  should 
not  be  needlessly  protracted.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Stowell,  *  A  common  cemetery  [by  which  he  means  a 
churchyard  or  parish  burying-ground]  is  not  rrt  unius 
rrtatiM,  the  property  of  one  generation  now  departed,  but 
is  likewise  the  common  property  of  the  living  and  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  is  subject  only  to  temporary 
occupations.'  On  this  doctrine  are  based  trie  main  points 
of  the  law  concerning  burials. 

The  establishment  of  churchyards  is  attributed  to  Cuth- 
bert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  in  the  year  750  intro- 
duced into  this  country  the  custom,  then  existing  at  Rome, 
of  devoting  an  enclosed  space  round  the  sacred  edifice  to 
the  interment  of  those  who  had  been  entitled  to  attend  or 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  worship  within  its  walls. 
Theretofore,  notwithstanding  a  canon  which  forbade  it  (De 
non  sepeliendo  in  Ecclesiis],  the  clergy  interred  persons  of 
peculiar  sanctity  or  importance  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  especially  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave,  so  as  to 
remind  the  faithful  of  their  example  and  of  the  duty  of 
praying  for  their  souls:  and  hence  the  rule  that  a  body 
cannot  now  be  buried  in  the  church  without  the  consent 
of  the  incumbent,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  alone  able  to 
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judge  whether  (he  deceased  possessed  the  qualities  which 
give  him  a  title  to  that  distinction.  The  chi  irehyard  was 
antiently  held  among  the  res  turret?,  and  no  fees  were 
taken  for  the  use  of  it :  nevertheless  the  payment  of  fees  to 
the  clergyman  dates,  in  this  country  at  least,  from  the 
Reformation,  and  the  non-payment  of  those  fees  is  held 
hv  the  ecclesiastical  courts  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
clergyman  to  withhold  his  offices,  or  at  all  events  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  any  monument  or  tablet  for  which  he 
had  previously  given  his  consent ;  tliat  consent  being  sup- 
posed to  imply  the  payment  of  the  usual  or  a  stipulated 
fee.  The  fee  is  regarded  by  ecclesiastical  writers  not  as  a 
price  paid  for  the  burial,  but  as  an  offering  to  the  minister ; 
and  the  claim  to  it  is  founded  on  custom.  The  church- 
wardens are  also  entitled  to  a  fee  for  burials  in  the  church, 
since  on  them  falls  Ihe  expense  of  repairing  the  pavement. 
It  is  even  maintained  that  an  incumbent  is  entitled  to  a 
fee  upon  the  burial  of  his  parishioner  who  has  died  in  his 
parish  and  is  removed  for  interment  elsewhere.  Sir  H. 
Spehnan  preserves  a  vestry  constitution  of  1627  containing 
a  table  of  fees  for  burial  in  the  chancel,  the  nave,  and  the 
churchyard ;  the  interments  in  the  churchyard  being  differ- 
ently charged  as  they  were  'coffined'  or  'uucoffined.' 
These  fees  are  not  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  parson 
or  of  the  parish;  they  are  matter  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  if  they  deviate  from  the  amounts  established 
by  custom,  must  be  approved  by  the  ordinary  after  con- 
sulting the  minUter  and  the  parishioners.  In  I^ondon  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  in  some  other  populous  towns, 
the  churchyard  or  parish  burying-ground  has  been  usually 
purchased  or  enlarged,  or  at  all  events  is  maintained  at 
great  cost  by  the  parishioners ;  and  although  (as  we  have 
said)  the  freehold  is  in  the  parson,  yet,  by  acquiescence 
confirmed  bv  usage,  parishes  have  acquired  a  concurrent 
right  over  the  churchyard,  and  participate  in  the  burial 
fees;  which  are  greater  according  as  the  ground  is  more 
widely  or  more  permanently  occupied.  Thus  for  a  brick 
grave  a  greater  fee  is  paid  than  for  an  ordinary  grave; 
and  Lord  Stowell  in  1821  approved  a  table  of  fees  for  the 
paiish  of  St.  Andrews,  Hoi  born,  whereby  for  the  interment 
of  an  iron  coffin  1(1/.  is  charged  beyond  the  usual  fee  of 
1/.  10*. :  he  mentions  also  in  his  judgment  without 
positive  disapprobation  that  25/.  extra  is  charged  for 
burials  in  iron  coffins  by  the  parish  of  St.  Dunatan's-in- 
thc-West.    (2  Haggard's  Consistory  Reports,  364.) 

A  vault  cannot  properly  be  made  either  in  the  church 
or  churchyatd,  without  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  signified 
by  a  faculty,  that  is,  a  licence  or  permission,  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  he  does  not  grant  until  he  has  given  the 
parson  and  parishioners  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions.  A  vault  may  be  attached  by  prescription  to  a 
mansion  ;  or  again,  the  proprietors  of  a  mansion  may  have 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  interred  and  to  erect  a  tablet  or 
tombstone  in  the  aisle  or  chapel  appurtenant  to  that  man- 
sion. But  it  would  seem  that  the  right  adheres  to  the 
mansion,  not  to  the  family  ;  who  if  tliey  cease  to  be  pa- 
rishioners relinquish  their  right  to  the  vault,  the  use  of 
which  may  be  granted  to  others.  The  heir  however  in  this 
and  in  all  cases  may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  at  the 
common  law  against  any  one,  even  the  parson  or  ordinary, 
who  disturbs  the  remains,  or  removes  or  defaces  the  monu- 
ment of  his  ancestor,  or  the  hatchment,  pennon,  or  coat 
armour  suspended  over  his  grave.  In  some  parishes  the 
parishioners  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  place  a  stone  over 
a  grave  in  the  churchyard  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fee 
established  by  custom ;  but  nothing  of  height  can  properly 
be  erected  without  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  ;  nor  can  a 
tomb  or  tombstone  be  repaired  without  the  leave  of  the 
churchwardens  ;  although  the  granting  of  that  leave  is  a 
mere  formality  incumbent  on  those  officers. 

The  placing  of  a  monument  in  the  church  or  a  tablet  on 
its  walls  is  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary ; 
tor  the  fixing  of  it  in  the  chancel  the  consent  of  the  rector 
i*  required,  yet  a  lay  rector  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a 
monument  or  construct  a  vault  there  without  a  faculty 
from  the  oidinary.  To  remove  without  the  ordinary* 
consent  a  monument  or  tablet  once  erected  is  an  offence 
whuh  subject*  to  prosecution  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  (he  party  committing  it,  even  though  he  should 
have  lumsclt  erected  the  monument,  and  should  have  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent  for  its  removal. 

As  the  erection  of  a  tombstone,  so  the  inscription  upon 
it  u  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  an  epitaph  is 


unquestionably  unlawful  which  is  contrary  to  the  canons 
or  constitutions  of  the  church  in  force  at  the  time  when 
the  inscription  is  made.  Thus  when  in  a  recent  case 
the  inscription  '  Pray  for  the  soul  of  A.  B.'  was  objected 
to  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  recognising  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  the  judge  (whilst  he  deemed  that  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  not  contrary  to  the  canons,  and  therefore 
that  the  epitaph  was  not  unlawful)  distinctly  affirmed  the 
doctrine,  that  any  new  epitaph  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  might  be  removed,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  such  an  epitaph  would  subject  the  party  who  in- 
scribed it  to  ecclesiastical  censure. 

(Haggard's  Consistory  Reports,  i.  14,  205;  ii.  333; 
Curtcis  s  Kcclrtiasltcal  Report*,  i.  880  ;  Bum  s  Eccittiattt- 
cal  Linr,  article  '  Burial ;'  and  Rogers's  ditto.) 

TOM  LINK,  GEORGE,  eldest  son  of  George  and  Susan 
Pretvman,  was  bom  on  the  Oth  of  October,  1750,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  in  tlutt  town,  which  was  the  place  of  education  at 
that  time  of  most  of  the  gentlemen's  families  in  Suffolk. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  January,  1772, 
and  obtained  the  high  honour  of  senior  wrangler,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  first  of  Dr.  Smith's  mathematical  prizes. 
In  the  year  1773  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Younge,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  priest  by  Dr.  Hinetilift'e,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In 
1775  he  proceeded  M.A.,  and  in  1781  discharged  "the  im- 
portant office  of  moderator  in  the  university.  He  resided  in 
college  till  1782.  when  he  left  it  lor  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Tomline  became  Ids  secretary, 
and  he  continued  with  him  till  he  became  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Pretymon  s  first  prefer- 
ment was  a  sinecure  rectory  of  Corwen  in  Merionethshire, 
to  which  he  was  collated  in  1782 ;  and  in  1784  he  was 
appointed  to  a  prebendal  Mall  in  Westminster,  the  first 
preferment  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  disposal.  In  1785 
lie  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Sud- 
botirn-cum-Offord,  in  his  native  county  of  Suffolk.  In 
January,  1787,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln aud  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  which  were  vacated  by 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Thurlow  to  the  see  of  Durham,  the 
first  bishopric  which  became  vacant  after  Mr.  Pitt  was 
minister.  In  1813  he  refused  the  see  of  London,  and  con- 
tinued bishop  of  Lincoln  324  years,  in  which  time  he  per- 
formed the  visitation  of  that  most  extensive  diocese  in  the 
kingdom  eleven  times,  at  the  regular  interval  of  three 
years,  which  was  never  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
In  July,  1820,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
in  which  he  continued  till  September,  1827,  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  publications,  besides  single  sermons,  are 
'The  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,'  in  two  volumes, 
now  a  standard  work  ;  *  A  Refutation  of  Calvinism,'  in  one 
volume ;  and  '  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 
Bishop  Pretyman  in  18U3  assumed  the  name  of  Tomline, 
Marmaduke  Tomline,  Esq.,  having,  without  any  relation- 
ship or  connection,  left  him  the  valuable  estate  of  Riby 
Grove  in  Lincolnshire. 

TOMMA'SI,  GIUSEPPE  MARI'A.  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Alicata  in  Sicily,  in  1641),  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Teatini  at  Palermo,  in  1G04.  He  was  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  who,  perceiving  in  him  a 
particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities,  encouraged  him  in  this  pursuit,  and 
obtained  lor  him  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and 
other  repositories  of  church  history.  In  KJ80  Tommasi 
published  the  collection '  Codices  Sacramentorum  nongen- 
tis  Aunis  Vetustiorcs,'  which  he  illustrated  with  introduc- 
tory notices.  In  1U83  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
'  Psalterium,'  and  in  1080  a  collection  of  '  Antiphonaries ' 
and  '  Kesponsoriales'  of  the  Roman  church,  illustrated  with 
learned  comments  and  valuable  documents.  He  afterwards 
edited  the  antient  mass-books,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Greek 
ritual  for  Good-Friday,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Psalterium.' 
a  collection  of  minor  works  of  the  fathers  in  three  volumes, 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  theological  studies,  and 
another  book  also  to  assist  the  students  of  divinity,  entitled 
'  Indiculus  Institutionum  Theologicaruin.'  Tommasi  and 
his  contemporary  Cardinal  Bona  of  Mondovi.  author  of 
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*  Rerum  Liturgicarum  Libri  duo,'  and  « De  Divina  Psalmo- 
dia,'  are  among  the  principal  illustrators  and  expounders 
of  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

In  1712  Tornmasi  was  made  a  cardinal,  a  dignity  which  he 
at  first  declined,  until  the  pope  expressly  commanded  him 
toacceptit.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

(TiraWhi,  Storia  delta  Letteratvra  Italiana,  vol.  viii., 
psit  i.,  b.  2.) 

TOMSK.  [Siberia.] 

TON  or  TUN.  In  modem  English  spelling  the  ton  is  a 
weight  (twenty  hundredweight,  or  2240  pounds  averdu- 
pois)  and  the  tun  is  a  measure  of  wine  (two  pipes,  or  252 
gallons).  Accordingly,  some  have  supposed  that  the  mea- 
sure was  derived  from  the  weight,  and  in  fact  a  tun  of 
water  weighs  about  a  ton.  But  a  very  little  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  tonna  and  tunna  were  used  is 
enough  to  convince  any  one  that  the  weight  was  derived 
from  the  measure.  These  words  are  not  classical,  but  they 
occur  frequently  in  middle  Latin  (see  Ducange,  in  verb.), 
and  always  as  signifying  a  large  cask.  The  hollow  empty 
sound  made  by  striking  a  large  cask  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  name :  we  have  often  heard  them  say  ton  as  plain  as  a 
cask  could  speak.  The  diminutive  is  tonnella,  which  was 
often  used,  but  not  much  in  England :  the  Commissioners 
of  Weights  and  Measures  found  it  only  in  Cardiganshire, 
standing  for  sixteen  bushels  of  lime.  The  modem  use  of 
the  word  tunnel  is  now  familiar  enough.  The  old  taxes  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  are  enough  to  create  a  suspicion 
that  the  ton  was  originally  a  measure.  This  phrase  would 
he  tautology  if  tonnage  "meant  a  tax  upon  weight :  we 
must  understand  tonnage  and  poundage  to  be  a  tax  on 
measure  and  a  tax  on  weight. 

There  are  many  local  tons  of  weight  which  have  sprung 
up  in  modem  times. 

TON  BRIDGE.  [Kent.] 

TONE.  The  technical  use  of  this  word  may  be  seen  in 
Scalr,  Tetrachord,  &c,  in  which  it  signifies  a  musical 
interval.  In  common  language  it  refers  to  the  quality  of 
a  musical  so:md,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  fine-toned  instru- 
ment. 

TONGA  ISLANDS.  [Friendly  Islands,  vol.  x., 
p.  47C.1 

TONGUE.  The  human  tongue  has  a  very  complex 
structure,  in  correspondence  with  the  variety  of  it*  offices 
as  an  organ  both  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion. 
The  sensations  which  are  perceived  by  means  of  the  tongue 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that  of  taste  and  that  of  touch  or 
tact ;  its  motions  are  chiefly  subservient  to  speech  and  to 
the  prehension  and  swallowing  of  food.  The  sensitive 
apparatus  of  the  tongue  is  contained  in  the  membrane 
w  hich  covers  it ;  its  motor  apparatus  forms  its  interior. 

The  form  and  other  external  characters  of  the  tongue 
may  be  easily  observed  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  Its  surface 
is  covered  by  a  membrane  continuous  at  the  sides  and 
lower  part  with  that  which  lines  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
and  covered  by  a  fine  cuticle  which  is  constantly  kept 
moist  by  the  saliva  and  by  the  secretion  from  the  tongue 
itself.  The  memhrane  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  transparent ;  at  the  middle  line  it 
forms  a  vertical  fold  which  extends  nearly  to  the  Hp  of 
the  tongue,  and  is  named  the  frrenum  lingua?.  The  mem- 
brane on  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  tongue  is  thicker 
and  more  vascular,  and  bears  the  papilla*,  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts,  which  are  thickly  set  over  its  whole  surface. 

The  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  of  three  different  kinds : 
—1,  The  papilla:  vallate,  or  magna?,  are  usually  seven  or 
nine  in  number,  but  sometimes  are  as  many  as  twenty  or 
as  feW  as  three.  They  are  situated  at  the  back  part  or  the 
tongue,  in  two  rows  forming  an  angle,  like  the  letter  V, 
with  its  apex  directed  backwards.  Each  of  them  has  the 
form  of  a  tmncated  cone,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  fine 
cylindrical  processes  closely  held  together.  They  are  set 
in  rather  deep  depressions  of  the  membrane,  so  that  they 
seem  to  be  surrounded  bv  foss®  which  are  bounded  by 
elevated  rings.  2,  The  fungiform  or  lenticular  papilla* 
arc  smaller,  but  much  more  numerous  than  the  preceding, 
and  arc  scattered  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the 
tongue.  They  vary  in  form,  some  being  hemispherical, 
some  nearly  cylindrical,  and  some  having  narrow  stems 
which  support  larger  summits,  so  as  to  have  somewhat  the 
shape  of  mushrooms.  These  also,  like  the  preceding  kind, 
are  composed  of  numerous  delicate  filaments  closely  united. 


3,  The  conical  and  filiform  papilla*  cover  all  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  so  thickly  set  that  at  first  tight  the  tongue  seems 
nearly  smooth.  They  form  little  elevations  on  the  mem- 
brane with  sharp  point*  which  are  directed  backwards,  so 
that  the  tongue  teels  smooth  when  the  finger  is  jwu<scd 
over  it  from  before  backwards,  but  rough  when  it  is  passed 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

All  these  papillae  are  very  vascular,  and  receive  fila- 
ments of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  tongue.  Their  struc- 
ture is  similar  to  that  of  the  sensitive  papilla?  of  the  skin 
[Skin],  except  that  the  cuticle  covering  them  is  much 
thinner ;  and  their  chief  office  is  also  similar,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  each  kind  of  papilla  is  subservient  to  a  different 
kind  of  sensation.  The  conical  papilla;  moreover  are  not 
merely  sensitive  organs :  by  the  roughness  which  they 
give  to  the  tongue,  they  make  it  a  more  secure  instrument 
of  prehension ;  and  by  their  being  directed  backwards,  they 
fit  it  for  the  conveyance  of  food  and  drink  towards  the 
throat.  In  the  eat  tribe  and  many  other  animals,  similar, 
but  much  larger  and  stronger,  papillae  serve  both  for  the 
lapping  up  of  liquids  and  for  the  raising  or  scraping  up  of 
the  smaller  particles  of  food.  The  lion,  tiger,  and  many 
other  carnivore  use  them  like  rasps  for  tearing  off  the  last 
fibres  that  adhere  to  bones;  and  they  are  employed  by 
numerous  mammalia  as  combs  for  the  cleaning  of  their 
skins  and  hair.  They  are  the  better  adapted  for  all  these 
purposes  by  being  covered  by  a  much  harder  cuticle  than 
that  which  invests  the  papilla*  of  the  human  tongue. 

The  interior*  of  the  tongue  is  composed  entirely  of 
muscles,  and  of  the  fat  and  cellular  tissue  which  lie  between 
their  fibres.  These  muscles  are  named,  after  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  hyo-glossi,  stylo-glossi,  genio- 
hyo-glossi,  and  linguales.  The  hyo-glossi  are  the  two 
muscles  which  form  the  outer  and  lower  parts  of  the  tongue. 
They  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  hyoid  bone  [Larynx  ; 
Skeleton],  whence  they  proceed  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  sides  and  root  of  the  tongue.  In  the  latter  situation 
their  fibres  mix  with  those  of  the  stylo-glossi  muscles, 
which  arise  from  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones, 
and  pass  forwards,  expanding  towards  the  sides  and  apex 
of  the  tongue.  Both  the  stylo-glossi  and  the  hyo-glossi 
muscles,  when  they  contract,  draw  the  tongue  backwards 
and  downwards ;  the  former,  acting  alone,  make  the  tipper 
surface  of  the  tongue  concave ;  the  latter  make  it  convex  ; 
those  of  one  side,  acting  alone,  draw  the  tongue  to  the  side 
of  the  mouth.  The  genio-hyo-glossi  arc  two  muscles 
whoso  fibres  arise  from  processes  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  thence  proceed,  expanding  in  a  fan- 
shape,  nearly  straight  backwards  and  upwards,  to  the 
under  part  and  root  of  the  tongue.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fibres  of  each  muscle  enter  the  tongue  ;  but  a  small 
portion  of  them  pass  somewhat  downwards,  and  are  fixed 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  office  is  to  draw  the  tongue  for- 
wards (as  in  putting  it  out  of  the  mouth\  or,  when  the 
hyoid  bone  is  fixed,  to  draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back- 
wards and  downwards.  The  linguales  are  two  slips  of 
muscular  fibres  lying  near  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  be- 
tween the  hyo-gloasi  and  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  running 
straight  from  before  backwards.  Their  office  is  to  shorten 
the  tongue  and  draw  it  backwards. 

But  besides  these  muscles,  and  variously  intermingled 
with  their  fibres,  the  tongue  contains  numerous  other  irre- 
gular fasciculi,  of  which  no  description  can  be  given.  It 
is  also  variously  influenced  by  the  muscles  which  move 
the  soft  palate  and  its  arches  and  the  hyoid  bone.  From 
the  variously  combined  actions  of  them  "all,  the  tongue  is 
made  capable  of  more  rapid,  more  varied,  and  (for  its  size) 
more  extensive  motions  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  since  each  person 
may  ohserv'e  them  in  himself. 

At  the  posterior  part,  or  root,  of  the  tongue,  numerous 
small  glands  are  imbedded  in  its  substance.  Thev  have  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  labial,  palatine,  and  others  of 
the  smaller  salivary  glands,  and  probably  secrete  a  similar 
fluid,  which  serves  to  lubricate  the  passage  for  the  food 
f  rom  the  mouth  to  the  fauces. 

For  its  movements  and  its  double  sensibility  the  tongue 
is  supplied  with  three  different  pairs  of  nerves:—!,  The 
hypoglossal,  or  lingual,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerve*  [Brain],  are 
distributed  almost  exclusively  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  : 
they  are  its  motor  nerves;  and  when  they  are  paralysed, 
compressed,  or  divided,  the  tongue  is  rendered  immoveable. 
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but  iU  actuations  are  unimpaired.  2.  The  lingual  (or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  the  gustatory)  branches  of  the 
tilth  pair  of  nerves  are  those  on  which  the  sensibility  of 
the  tongue  to  all  common  impressions  of  touch,  heat,  cold, 
&c.  depends.  They  arc  distributed  most  abundantly  in 
the  papillse  at  and  neai  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  they 
endow  it  with  a  sensibility  more  acute  than  that  possessed 
by  any  part  of  the  skin.  Professor  E.  H.  Weber  lias 
proved  this  by  an  experiment  [Xkrvk],  showing  that 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  two  bodies  may  be  perceived  to 
be  separate,  though  they  be  placed  so  close  to  each  other 
that  they  are  felt  as  only  one  body  by  the  finger;  and  the 
same  fact  may  be  observed  in  the  acutenesa  with  which  a 
minute  body,  such  as  a  portion  of  hair,  is  felt  by  the 
tongue,  though  it  is  quite  imperceptible  to  the  linger. 
3,  The  gustatory,  glosso-pharyngial.  or  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is  distributed  in  the 
tongue,  are  probably  those  on  which  the  peculiar  sense  of 
taste  depends.  There  are  indeed  some  tacts  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  except  by  supposing  that  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  is  also  a  nerve  of  taste  ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  probable  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
nerves  are  distinct*  and  that  the  fifth  is  in  the  tongue,  as 
it  is  in  every  other  part  in  which  it  is  distributed,  a  nerve 
of  common  sensation,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  the  nerve 
of  taste.  The  numerous  facts  on  which  the  question  has 
been  discussed  may  be  found  in  Midler's  *  Physiology,' 
in  Carpenter's  •  Physiology,'  and  in  Valentin's  essay  •  De 
Functionibus  Nervorum.  The  best  experiments  are  those 
by  Panizza  awl  Valentin,  both  of  whom  favour  the  opinion 
which  is  here  expressed,  and  which  is  besides  corroborated 
by  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  tongue  has  been 
partially  paralysed,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  taste 
is  acute  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  in 
which  the  glowo-pharyngeal  alone  is  distributed. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  question  has  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  determining  wnen  a  substance  is 
merely  tasted  and"  when  it  is  felt.  In  ordinary  eating  we 
confound  the  impressions  derived  at  once  from  smell,  taste, 
and  touch.  We  speak  of  the  taste  of  cinnamon-bark  and 
similar  aromatic  substances  as  if  it  was  a  simple  quality ; 
whereas  if  the  nostrils  be  closed  while  we  are  eating  the 
bark,  we  perceive  none  of  its  flavour  or  odour,  but  only  its 
hardness  and  toughness  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  a 
burning  sensation,  which  is  also  probably  the  result  of  an 
impression  produced  on  the  nerve  of  common  sensation  by 
the  essential  oil.  Many  similar  examples  will  present 
themselves  to  the  reader,  who,  with  a  little  reflection,  will 
easily  analyse  the  sensations  produced  by  most  of  the  sub- 
stances that  are  eaten  or  drunk. 

The  quality  by  which  substances  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensation  of  taste  is  altogether  unknown,  nor  has  even 
a  probable  hypothesis  been  formed.  The  best  examples 
of  merely  sapid  substances  are  the  various  alkaline  and 
metallic  salts,  and  the  inodorous  bitters.  By  experiments 
with  these  the  sense  of  taste  is  found  to  oe  subject  to 
many  of  the  same  rules  as  the  other  senses,  and  to  be 
especially  analogous  to  that  of  smell.  [Smkll.]  A  certain 
force  of  application  of  the  stimulus  heightens  the  percep- 
tion of  it.  Men  instinctively  press  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  tmack  it,  to  obtain  a  clear  sense  of 
taste,  as  they  inspire  quickly  in  the  act  of  smelling.  Con- 
trast of  tastes  also  commonly  makes  that  which  is  last 
perceived  more  obvious,  as  the  eye  passing  from  one 
colour  to  another,  or  the  nose  from  one  odour  to  another, 
perceives  each  in  succession  the  more  acutely ;  and  there 
are  subjective  sensations  of  taste,  as  there  are  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Such  are  those  produced  by  the  contact  of  two 
different  metals  with  each  other  and  with  the  tongue,  and 
those  which  are  perceived  in  various  diseases;  but  the 
circumstances  on  which  they  depend  are  as  yet  unknown. 

TONIC.  [Analeptics.] 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  [Subsidy.] 

TONNEINS.    [Lot  rr  Garonnk.] 

TONNERRE.  [Yonnk.] 

TONNINGEN,  a  small  town  in  the  Danish  duchy  of 
Sehlcswig.  is  situated  in  54"  IV  N.  lat.  and  8°  SO*  E.  long., 
near  the  mouth  or  the  river  Eider.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  canal  of  Kiel  it  has  become  a  place  of  great  activity, 
being  the  harbour  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  canal, 
where  all  vessels  stop,  as  Kiel  is  for  the  eastern.   It  has  a 

Jtretty  convenient  harbour,  with  several  wharfs,  and  is  de- 
ended  by  three  batteries :  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the 


harbour  is  twelve  feet,  and  many  vessels  from  the  Haltic  are 
laid  up  there  for  the  winter.  From  500  to  GOO  ships  como 
here  annually,  and  the  town  has  SO  ships  of  it*  own.  The  in- 
habitants, about  2300  in  number,  have  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  com  and  other  productions  of  the  country.  There 
are  in  this  town  a  board  of  quarantine,  an  extensive  public 
magazine,  and  a  royal  custom-house.  The  blockade  of  the 
Kibe  by  the  English,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  by  the  French,  gave  for  a  short  time  extraordinary 
importance  to  Tdnningen,  by  making  it  the  channel  for  the 
immense  maritime  commerce  of  Hamburg,  all  goods  con- 
signed to  that  city  being  landed  at  Tiinningen,  whence  they 
were  forwarded  by  land.  The  hundreds  of  waggons  from 
Tiinningen  loaded  with  merchandise  which  crowded  all  the 
streets  of  Hamburg  both  day  and  night,  gave  that  city  an 
air  of  bustle  and  activity  which  it  never  had  before,  so 
that  unexperienced  persons  might  have  fancied  that  its 
commerce  had  all  on  a  sudden  been  considerably  in- 
creased. The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  Tonmngen 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fuct  that  the  import  duties 
received  at  the  custom-house,  which  had  previously 
amounted  to  20,000  or  25,000  dollars,  rose  during  the 
blockade  of  the  Elbe  to  250,000  in  a  yew. 

(Stein,  Geographies  Uxicon;  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Ham- 
burg.) 

TONQUIN,  or  TONKIN.    (China,  vol.  vii.,  p.  307.1 

TONQUIN  BKAN.  [CouMAKouNA.j 

TONSILS.  The  tonsils  are  two  complex  glands,  one  of 
which  lies  on  eaoh  aide  of  the  fauces,  between  the  arches- 
of  the  soft  palate.  They  are  of  an  elongated  oval 
and  each  is  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  glands 
gated  together  in  one  mass,  and  usually  opening  by  several 
orifices  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
form  a  continuous  layer  with  a  great  number  of  similar 
glands,  which  am  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  palate, 
in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis ;  and  with  these,  the  tonsils  form 
a  complete  ring  of  glandular  tissue  around  the  aperture  lead- 
ing from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx.  The  nature  of  the  fluid 
secreted  by  them  is  not  certainly  known.  It  bears  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  saliva,  and  probably  serves  chiefly  to 
lubricate  the  food  for  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach. 

The  tonsils  are  very  subject  to  inflammation.  In  its 
acute  form  this  disease  constitutes  the  most  frequent  kind 
of  sore-throat.  It  is  often  called  cynanche  tonsillaris,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  by  the  tonsils 
being  enlarged  and  forming  bright  red  tumours  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Its  treatment  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  acute  cynanche. 
[Quinsy.]  Either  after  acute  inflammation,  or  independ- 
ently of  it,  the  tonsils  are  also  very  subject  to  a  chronic 
enlargement,  which  gives  rise  to  a  permanent  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  with  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  often 
considerable  dyspnoea.  With  the  last  symptom  there  is 
often  combined  a  peculiar  loud  snoring  during  sleep ;  and, 
in  children,  it  produces  a  deformity  of  the  chest  by  the 
elevation  and  increased  convexity  of  the  sternum,  which 
are  the  consequence  of  the  habitually  increased  efforts  of 
inspiration.  This  disease  is  very  frequent  in  scrofulous 
persons,  especially  during  childhood,  and  may  sometimes 
be  cured  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  by  the  use 
of  powerful  astringent  or  acid  gargles ;  but,  in  general,  the 
quickest  and  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  prominent  por- 
tions of  the  tonsils  an  operation  which  is  scarcely  painful, 
and  may  be  performed  either  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife, 
or  with  an  instrument  lately  invented,  called  a  guillotine. 
With  the  latter  the  enlarged  tonsil  is  first  passed  through 
a  ring,  then  fixed  by  a  needle  which  is  run  through  its 
centre,  and  lastly  is  cut  off  by  the  stroke  of  a  sharp  blade 
driven  through  its  bate.  The  operation  seldom  needs  to  be 
repeated ;  the  wounded  surface  quickly  heals,  and  the 
tonsil  ceases  to  grow.  In  very  acute  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils  abscesses  are  frequently  formed  within  them. 
They  should  be  opened  early,  and  the  after-treatment  may 
be  similar  to  that  for  other  sore-throats.  The  tonsils  also 
usually  partake  of  the  inflammations  and  other  diseases 
such  as  cancer,  syphilis,  the  local  affection  in  scarlet  fever, 
See.,  which  attack  the  adjacent  parts. 
TONSILS,  DI8EASES  OF  THE.  [Qrrwsr.] 
TONSTALL,  or  TUN8TALL.  CUTHBERT,  v 
at  Hatchford.  in  Yorkshire,  in  1474  or  1475.  It  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  he  was  a  natural  »on  of  a  gentle 
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of  anticnt  family,  who,  according  to  one  account,  was  Sir 
Kit-hard  Tonstall.  Hi*  mother  U  said  to  have  been  a  lady 
of  the  Conyers  family.  It  has  been  doubted  however 
whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  story.  About 
1491  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
Baliol  College ;  but  the  plague  soon  drove  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  is  known  to  have  eventually  become  a 
fellow  of  King's  Hall  (now  incorporated  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege'. After  this  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Padua, 
and  having  there  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  highest  reputation  for  classical, 
legal,  and  scientific,  as  well  as  for  theological  learning.  His 
first  patron  was  Warham,  Archbishop  ol*  Canterbury,  who, 
in  1511,  made  him  his  vicar-general,  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  also  introduced  him  at 
'  court.  In  1514  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedra]  of  Lincoln  ;  in  1515  he  was  admitted  archdeacon 
of  Chester  ;  and  in  May,  1510,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  an  office  at  this  date  often  held  by  clergymen. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Brussels 
as  chief  commissioner  to  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries  (afterwards  ihe  emperor  Charles  V .), 
with  whom  he  concluded  two  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce ;  and  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus, 
who  describes  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  not  only  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  among  his  countrymen, 
but  also  a  person  of  the  most  comprehensive  judgment  and 
the  nicest  taste,  and  withal  of  remarkable  modesty  and  the 
most  agreeable  and  cheerful  manners,  yet  without  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  becoming  gravity.  Erasmus  adds 
that,  much  to  his  delight,  he  boarded  at  the  same  table 
with  Tonstall.  In  1517,  within  ten  days  after  his  return 
home,  he  was  sent  on  a  second  embassy  to  Charles.  In 
151'.)  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York  : 
and  in  1521  to  another  in  that  of  Salisbury,  of  which  diocese 
he  was  also  at  the  same  time  elected  dean.  The  next  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric,  of  London  :  his  conse- 
cration took  place  on  the  9th  of  October,  his  enthronization 
on  the  22nd.  He  now  resigned  his  office  of  master  of  the 
rolls  ;  but  in  May,  1523,  he  was  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment bv  being  made  lord  privy  seal.  After  this  he  was 
employed  in  various  diplomatic  missions  :  having  been  sent 
to  Spain  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1525;  having 
accompanied  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  embassy  to  Fiance  in 
1527  ;  and  having  along  withSii  Thomas  More  represented 
the  English  king  at  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray  in  1529.  At  Antwerp,  on  his  return  from  Cambray, 
Tonstall,  as  the  story  is  related  by  the  old  chronicler  Hall, 
purchased  from  an  English  merchant  named  Packington 
all  the  copies  that  remained  unsold  of  TyndaTs  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  bringing  them  home  with  him, 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  Cheapside — the  effect  of  which 
was  to  enable  Tvndal  to  publish  next  year  a  second  and 
more  correct  edition  with  the  bishop's  money.  In  1530 
Tonstall  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham  :  and 
now,  or  soon  after  this,  he  appears  to  have  resigned  the 
privy  seal.  In  the  religious  changes  that  now  began  to  be 
enforced  by  the  royal  authority,  his  mild  and  compliant 
temper  carried  him  nearly  as  far  as  Henry  himself  went : 
he  supported  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  (although  it 
has  been  supposed  that  he  latterly  somewhat  changed  his 
opinion  on  that  question) ;  he  preached  and  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  king's  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  and, 
along  with  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  revised  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  published  by 
authority  in  1541.  But,  from  habit,  conscientious  belief, 
or  love  of  quiet,  he  appears  to  have  retained  to  the  last  an 
attachment  to  most  ol  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  antient 
church.  Yet.  like  the  generality  of  the  other  bishops,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  additional  innovations  of  all  kinds  that 
were  made  in  religion  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
1547;  and  accordingly- he  not  only  preserved  his  seat  in 
the  privy  council,  but  was  also  made  a  member  of  the 
king's  council  in  the  north.  In  May,  1551,  however, 
he  was  accused  before  the  council  of  being  privy  to  the 
design  of  an  insurrection  in  the  north;  upon  which 
he  was  in  the  first  instance  commanded  to  keep  his 
house  ;  and  afterwards,  on  a  letter  in  his  handwriting, 
deemed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  charge,  being  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  "Duke  of  Somerset,  which  were 
seized  in  December  of  that  year,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  to 


deprive  him  of  his  bishopric.  But,  although  the  bdl  was 
passed  by  that  house,  all  the  influence  of  the  new  head  of 
the  government,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  proved 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  the  Commons,  and 
they  refused  to  proceed  with  it.  The  precise  nature  of 
the'  charge  is  not  known ;  and  it  seems  highly  impro- 
bable, from  Tonst all's  character,  that  he  should  have 
involved  himself  in  any  insurrectionary  or  other  trea- 
sonable scheme.  In  the  Lords  the  bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Cranmer.  who  '  spoke  so  freely  against  it,' 
says  Burnet,  4  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
he  were  never  after  that  in  friendship  together."  The 
duke  however  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey :  the 
parliament  was  dissolved  in  April,  1552 ;  but  on  the  21st 
of  September  thereafter  a  commission  was  issued  to  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and  seven  others,  em- 
powering them  to  call  Tonstall  before  them,  to  examine  him 
touching  all  manner  of  conspiracies,  Sec.,  and,  if  they  found 
him  guilty,  to  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric  ;  and  by  this 
tribunal  he  was  in  fact  deprived  on  the  14th  of  October. 

He  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  the  remainder 
of  King  Edward's  reign ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham 
having  been  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  in  April,  1553, 
Northumberland  obtained  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  revenues,  with  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Count  Palatine.  In  a  few  months  however  the  accession 
of  Mary  again  changed  every  thing  ;  and  Tonstall,  released 
from  prison,  was  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  which  the 
queen  erected  anew  by  letters-patent.  His  own  sufferings 
had  not  given  Tonstall  any  taste  for  persecution  ;  and  he 
principally  distinguished  himself  throughout  this  reign  by 
the  moderation  of  his  conduct  and  the  aversion  he  showed 
to  the  violent  courses  urged  by  the  court  and  followed  with 
little  reluctance  by  most  of  his  right  reverend  brethren. 
No  burnings  of  heretics  took  place  in  his  diocese ;  and, 
suspected  on  this  account  to  be  half  a  Protestant  at  heart, 
he  lived  under  a  cloud  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  favour  of 
the  court.  Nevertheless  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  he 
was  deprived  on  that  account,  in  July,  1559.  Being  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  his  friend  Parker;  already  nomi- 
nated, though  not  admitted,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
in  possession  of  Lambeth,  Tonstall  'lived  there,'  says 
Lloyd  (in  his  '  State  Worthies '),  '  in  sweet  chambers,  warm 
beds,  by  warm  fires,  with  plentiful  and  wholesome  diet, 
at  the  archbishop's  own  table  ;  differing  nothing  from  his 
foimer  grandeur,  save  that  that  was  at  his  own  charges,  and 
this  at  another's ;  and  that  he  had  not  his  former  suite  of 
superfluous  servants — that  long  train,  that  doth  not  warm, 
but  weary  the  wearer  thereof.'  Tonstall  only  enjoyed 
Parker's  hospitality  for  a  few  months :  he  died  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1559. 

The  cliaracter  of  Tonstall  may  be  collected  from  this 
sketch  of  his  history.  He  will  scarcely  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  principle  by  the  more  severe  class  of  mo- 
ralists ;  but  although  not  made  to  he  a  martyr,  he  had 
evidently  many  excellent  moral  qualities.  Intellectually 
he  was  rated  very  high  in  his  own  day  :  Erasmus,  More, 
Warham,  Cranmer,  and  Parker  were  all  among  his  ad- 
mirers and  attached  friends.  Besides  various  scattered 
letters,  speeches,  and  other  short  compositions,  some  in 
print,  some  in  manuscript,  for  a  list  of  which  we  must  refer 
to  Ihe  'Biographia  Britannica,'  Bishop  Tonstall  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works,  published  by  himself  :— 
1,  •In  Laudem  Matrimonii, '  &c.  (a  I-atin  Oration  pro- 
nounced at  the  betrothment  of  the  Princess  Mary  and 
Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France),  4to.,  Lond., 
151K ;  2,  'De  Arte  Supputandi  Libri  Quatuor'  (a  treatise 
on  Arithmetic),  4to.,  I.muI  .  1522,  and  frequently  re- 
printed at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  England.  The  writer  of  '  Notices  of 
English  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Writers  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  year  1600,'  in  the  '  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac  for  1837,'  says,  '  In  point  of  sim- 
plicity this  work  stands  alone  in  its  age,  anu  is  perfectly 
free  from  all  the  extraneous  matter  which  was  often  intro- 
duced into  the  scientific  works  of  the  day.'  3,  A  Sermon 
preached  on  Palm-Sunday,  1538,  before  King  Henry  VIII. 
on  Philipjiiun*,  ii.  5-12  (in  support  of  the  royal  su- 
premacy), 4to.,  Lond.,  1539,  and  again  1G33:  4, '  De  Ve- 
ritatc  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  in 
Eucharistia'  (in  defence  of  Transubstantiation),  4to.,  Paris, 
1554  ;  5,  *  Compendium  ct  Synopsis,'  &c,  an  abridgment 
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of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  8vo.,  ParU,  1354;  6, 4  Contra  Impios 
Blasphematores,'  &c,  a  defence  of  Predestination,  4to., 
Antwerp,  1553 ;  7, 4  Godly  and  Devout  Prayers  in  English 
and  Latin.'  Bvo.,  1558. 

TONSURE  (from  the  Latin,  toud*>rc, 4  to  clip  )  is  the 
name  given  to  a  distinguishing  mar't  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  formed  b/  cutting  oft'  a' portion 
of  the  hair  from  the  head.  Mention  is  made  of  polled  or 
shaven  crowns  in  connection  with  the  clerical  character  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church ;  hut  it  seems  to  be  clear 
that  this  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  modern  tonsnrc  :  the 
practice  of  shaving  the  head  or  wearing  the  hair  too  short 
:s  in  fact  condemned  in  priests  by  Jerome  and  others  of  the 
Fathers.  (B  ingham's  Origines  Ecclesiattiea?,  b.  vi.,  c.  iv., 
».  10.)  What  is  now  called  the  tonsure  was  probably  in- 
troduced not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Various  explanations  of  its  mystical  meaning  have 
been  proposed  :  one  theory  is,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  adoption 
by  the  church ;  another,  that  it  is  intended  to  symbolize  the 
clerical  subjection  and  obedience ;  another,  that  it  is  a  me- 
morial of  the  Saviour  s  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  According  to 
the  existing  and  long-established  practice,  the  tonsure  is 
formed  by  clipping  awav  the  hair  fmm  a  circular  space  on 
"the  head.  Th( 


the  back  of  the  head.  The  application  of  the  seizors  by 
the  bishop  to  remove  the  first  tutt  is  the  initiatory  rite  by 
which  persons  are  received  into  the  clerical  order.  Of 
coum;  the  clerical  crown,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  preserved 
by  repeated  trimming  when  ncceiwary  ;  and  the  practice, 
we  believe,  is  to  enlarge  it  as  the  wearer  rises  in  eccle- 
siastical station  and  dignity.  The  present  however  was 
not  the  universal  form  of  the  tonsure  in  former  times. 
When  the  missionaries  who  had  come  over  to  Britain  from 
Rome  encountered  in  the  seventh  century  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  priests,  they  were  horrified  by  observing  that  instead 
of  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  occiput,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  a  tonsure  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  on  the 
forehead.  The  Roman  missionaries  asserted  that  this  was 
the  sort  of  tonsure  worn  by  Simon  Magus  and  his  disciples. 
The  true  form  of  the  tonsure  and  the  proper  mode  of  cal- 
culating Easter  were  the  chief  subjects  of  theological  con- 
troversy in  this  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries. 

TONTINE,  a  species  of  life  annuity,  so  called  from 
Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  with  whom  the  scheme  ori- 
ginated, and  who  introduced  it  into  France,  where  the 
first  tontine  was  opened  in  1053.  The  subscribers  were 
divided  into  ten  classes,  according  to  their  ages,  or  were  I 
allowed  to  appoint  nominees,  who  were  so  divided,  and  a  | 
proportionate  annuity  being  assigned  to  each  class,  those 
who  lived  longest  had  the  benefit  of  their  survivorship,  by 
the  whole  annuity  being  divided  amongst  the  diminished 
number.  The  terms  of  this  tontine  may  be  seen  in  the 
French  '  Encyclopedic'  (4  Finance'  division,  vol.  iii..  p. 
7<Uj.  In  1689  a  second  tontine  was  opened  in  France. 
The  last  survivor  was  a  widow,  who,  at  the  period  of  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  90,  enjoyed  an  income  or  73,500  livres 
for  her  original  subscription  of  300  livres.  The  last  French 
tontine  was  opened  in  1759.  They  had  been  found  very 
onerous,  and  in  1703  the  Council  of*  State  determined  that 
this  sort  of  financial  operation  should  not  be  again  adopted. 
Tontines  have  seldom  been  resorted  to  in  England:  as  a 
measure  of  finance.  The  last  for  which  the  government 
opened  subscriptions  was  in  17K9.  The  terms  may  be  seen 
in  Hamilton's  '  Hist.  Public  lie  venue,'  p.  210.  There 
have  been  numerous  private  tontines  in  this  country. 
Hamilton  remarks  (p.  01)  that 4  Tontines  seem  adapted  to 
the  passions  of  human  nature,  from  the  hope  every  man 
entertains  of  longevity,  and  the  desire  of  case  and  affluence 
iti  old  age ;  and  they  are  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  afford- 
ing a  discharge  of  the  debt,  although  a  distant  one,  without 
any  payment."  Some  payments,  on  account  of  subscribers 
to  English  and  Irish  tontines,  remain  still  a  Bmall  charge 
upon  the  public  debt. 

TOOKE,  JOHN  HORNE,  was  the  son  of  John  Home, 
a  poulterer  in  Newport-street,  Westminster,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  June,  1736.  The  name  of  Tooke  he 
assumed  afterwards  for  reasons  mentioned  below.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton  schools,  at  the  former 
or  which  he  remained  two,  and  at  the  latter  five  years. 
In  1753  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1758.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  usher  in  a  school  at 
Blackheath.  and  in  1760  took  deacon's  orders,  and  obtained 
P.  C,  No.  1557. 


a  curacy  in  Kent.  He  entered  the  church  through  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  but  against  his  own  inclinations.  He 
had  wished  himself  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  with  this  view 
had  entered  his  name  at  the  InnerTemple  in  1756.  In  1760 
he  received  priest's  orders ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  was  inducted  to  the  cliapelry  of  New  Brentford,  which 
his  father  had  purchased  for  him.  He  was  however  never 
happy  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  leaving  New  Brent- 
ford for  more  than  a  year  upon  two  different  occasions,  in 
order  to  travel  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood.  What  he  thought  of  his 
profession  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wilkes, 
whose  acquaintance  he  mode  in  Paris  in  1765,  and  to 
whom  he  thus  writes:  4  You  are  now  entering  into  corre- 
spondence with  a  parson,  and  1  am  greatly  apprehensive 
lest  that  title  should  disgust ;  but  give  me  leave  to  assure 
you,  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite.  It  is  true  I  have  suf- 
fered the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over 
me ;  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only 
a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter.  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the 
contagion  ;  and,  if  I  have  not,  if  you  should  at  any  time 
discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue,  pray  kindly 
assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and  pro- 
fession.' 

On  his  second  return  from  the  Continent  in  1707,  Home 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Wilkes  was 
returned  as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  1768. 
Home's  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  unceasing,  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  '  Society  tor  supporting  the  Bill 
of  Rights,1  in  1703,  in  which  he  was  closely  associated  with 
Wilkes;  but  in  the  following  year  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  them,  which  led  to  an  angry  paper  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Home  lost  much  of  his  popularity. 

In  1771  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  which  was  granted 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  university,  and  among  others  of  Dr.  Paley. 
His  quarrel  with  Wilkes  drew  upon  him  in  the  same  year 
the  attack  of  Junius,  whom  he  answered  with  considerable 


His  occupations  were  now  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and  his  dislike  to  it  had  become  so 
great,  that  he  resigned  bis  living  in  1773  with  the  view  of 
studying  for  the  bar.  That  he  might  not  want  the  means 
of  doing  so,  four  of  his  friends  presented  him  with  joint 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  400?.  a  year,  which  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  While  pro- 
secuting his  lecnl  studies,  he  afforded  great  assistance  to 
Mr.  William  Tooke,  an  old  friend  of  his,  in  resisting  an 
inclosure  bill,  which  would  have  greatly  deteriorated  the 
value  of  some  propeity  which  Tooke  had  purchased  at 
Purlcy.  near  Godstone  in  Surrey.  In  return  for  his  services 
Mr.  William  Tooke  made  him  his  heir;  and  it  was  upon 
this  occasion  or  shortly  afterwards  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Tooke,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War,  Tooke  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  opened 
a  subscription  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 4  murdered,'  as  he  said,  4  by  the  king's  troops  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.'  The  ministry  prosecuted  him  for  a  libel 
in  1777 ;  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
200/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  While  in 
prison  he  published  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  which  is 
occupied  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  case  of  '  The 
King  and  Lawley,'  which  had  been  quoted  as  a  precedent 
against  him  in  lus  trial :  this  examination  leads  him  to  ex- 
plain the  conjunctions  and  prepositions  of  the  English 
language.  This  letter  formed  the  basis  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  4  Diversions  of  Purlcy.' 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  applied  in  1779 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  benchers 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  clergyman.  This  blighted 
all  his  prospects  in  life,  and  he  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  London  1o  a  farm  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  had  how- 
ever previously  published,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Price,  a 
pamphlet  against  the  American  War,  entitled  4  Facts '  ad- 
dressed to  the  landholders,  stockholders,  &c.  of  Great 
Britain.  Tooke  did  not  remain  long  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  on  his  return  to  London  he  took  an  active  part  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  which 
Mr.  Pitt   then  espoused.     He  published  a  letter  in 
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lAVOur  of  it  in  1782,  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dunning, 
then  Lord  Ashburton.  He  continued  to  advocate  Mr. 
Pitt's  party  steadily  for  tome  years,  and  when  Mr.  Fox 
came  into  power  by  the  coalition  ministry,  as  it  was  called, 
he  published  his  celebrated  4  Two  Pairs  of  Portraits."  1788, 
in  which  he  contrast*  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Holland,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
respectively.  Two  years  previously  to  this  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Ewia  nnpoora,'  or  the  '  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,'  in  octavo,  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
given  to  the  work  in  compliment  to  the  residence  of  his 
friend  Mr.  William  Tooke. 

In  1790  Tooke  became  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city 
of  Westminster  in  parliament ;  and  though  he  spent  nothing 
upon  the  contest,  he  polled  nearly  1700  votes.  In  1704  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  mainly  as  it 
appears  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  '  Constitu- 
tional Society.'  Nothing  however  of  a  treasonable  nature 
could  be  proved  against  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  ac- 
quitted alter  a  trial  which  lasted  six  days,  during  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  calmness,  intrepidity,  and 
presence  of  mind.  His  domestic  affair*  having  become 
very  much  embarrassed,  his  friends  came  forward  to  his  as- 
sistance and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  GOO/,  a  year.  In 
1796  he  again  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  polled  on  this  occasion  upwards  of  2800  votes. 
His  desire  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament  was  at  length 
gratified,  though  not  exactly  in  a  way  which  best  accorded 
with  the  principle*  of  a  person  who  had  been  such  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  wan  re- 
turned in  1801  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sanim  by  Lord 
Camel  ford.  He  retained  his  seat  till  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  the  following  year,  but  was  disqualified 
from  sitting  again  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  pa-wied  while  he  was  in  the  house,  enacting  that 
in  future  no  one  in  priest's  orders  should  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Tooke  now  retired  into  private  life,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  had  already 
resided  for  many  years.  He  had  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Diversions  of  Purley'  in  1798,  in  one  volume, 
quarto,  and  this  was  now  followed  by  the  second  volume  in 
1805.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1812,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  never  married,  but  had  several 
illegitimate  children,  to  one  of  whom  he  left  his  property. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  a  man  of  great  powers  and  consider- 
able attainments.  He  was  well  read  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian  literature,  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  studied  Anglo-Saxon  with  some 
diligence.  In  private  he  was  much  beloved,  and  his 
conversational  powers  are  particularly  celebrated  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  is  however  principally  known  in  the 
present  day  by  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  a  work  which 
has  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  almost  all  works 
on  the  English  language  published  since  its  appearance.  It 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue:  the  principal  speakers 
in  the  first  volume  arc  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  and  his  friend 
Dr.  Beadon,  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr. 
William  Tooke  is  occasionally  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
dialogue :  in  the  second  volume  the  only  speakers  are  the 
author  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The  first  volume  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters:  the  first  treats  "Of  the  Division  and 
Distribution  of  Language ;'  the  second  contains  *  Some  Con- 
siderations of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing ;'  the  third  treats  '  Of  the  Parts  of  Speech,'  in  which  all 
words  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  speech  are  re- 
solved into  *  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,'  and  *  abbreviations  employed  for  the  sake  of 
dispatch  ; '  in  respect  to  the  former  we  are  told  that  in 
English  and  in  all  languages  there  are  only  two  sets  of 
words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts, 
and  that  these  are  nouns  and  verbs.  The  fourth  chapter 
treats  •  Of  the  Noun,'  and  the  fifth  '  Of  the  Article  and  In- 
terjection.' The  substance  of  the  three  next  chapters,  'On 
the  word  That,'  '  Of  Conjunctions,'  and  4  Etymology  of 
English  Conjunctions,'  had  been  previously  given  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Dunning.  The  tenth  chapter  speaks  *  Of  Ad- 
verbs.' In  the  second  volume,  the  first  chapter  treats  *Of 
the  Rights  of  Man  ;'  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  *  Of 
Abstraction ;' and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 'Of  Ad- 
jectives and  Participles.'  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work 
without  deriving  information  from  it.  It  contains  many- 
happy  explanations  and  conjectures,  but  the  young  student 


cannot  be  cautioned  too  strongly  against  receiving  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  author.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  the 
love  of  hypothesis,  and  the  absence  to  a  great  extent  of 
that  historical  mode  of  investigation  without  which  ety- 
mological studies  are  worse  than  useless.  A  useful  edition 
of  the  work  has  been  published  by  Richard  Taylor,  with 
notes,  London,  1840. 
(Stevens's  Life  qf  Toofte.) 

TOOKE,  REV.  WILLIAM,  F.R.8.,  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1744,  and  educated  at  a  private  academy 
at  Islington,  kept  by  Sir.  Shield,  where  he  had  for  school- 
fellows the  indefatigable  and  amiable  antiquarian  Mr.  John 
NicholB,  and  Dr.  Ed.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  Sec. 
R.  S.,  with  each  of  whom  he  kept  up  a  cordial  intimacy 
during  their  lives.  He  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  in  1771,  by  the  then  bishop  of  London, 
and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  situation  of  minister  of 
the  English  church  at  Cronstadt,  the  naval  arsenal  and 
commercial  port  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  Russia  Company  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for  eighteen 
years.  He  often  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  French  language,  of  which 
he  was  a  complete  master ;  and  after  his  return  to  London 
he  preached  on  several  occasions  in  that  language  on  be- 
half of  the  French  Protestant  School  and  Workhouse  in 
London.  He  returned  to  England  in  1702,  in  consequence 
of  succeeding  to  a  considerable  property  by  the  death  of  a 
maternal  uncle,  which  enabled  him  to*  dispense  with  all 
professional  exertion.  He  died  in  London,  November  17, 
1820,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  much  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  literary  friends.  Bv  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  E'yton,  Esq.,  of  Llangynhavil  in  Den- 
bighshire, he  had  a  daughter  and  two  sons",  who  survived 
him. 

Mr.  Tooke  wns  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  those  relating  to  Russia,  namely,  a 
4  Life  of  Catherine  II.,*  3  vols.  Hvo. ;  4  A  View  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,'  3  vols. ;  and  4  A  History  of  Russia,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Accession  of  Catherine 
II.'  Mr.  Tooke  was  also  a  joint  editor  with  Archdeacon 
Narcs  and  Mr.  Beloe,  of  the  4  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,' in  15  vols.  8vo.,  179H;  his  portion  of  the  work 
was  the  first  five  volumes.  Besides  this  he  published,  early 
in  life,  4  Othniel  and  Achsah,*  an  Oriental  tale  from  the 
Chaldee,  in  2  vols.,  and  long  afterwards  lour  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  essays  under  the  titles  of  4  Varieties  of 
Literature,'  and  4  Selections  from  various  Foreign  Literary 
Journals.'  He  translated  Zollikofer's  sermons  from  the 
German,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  and  Lucian's  works,  in  2  vols. 
4to.,  with  the  notes  of  Wieland.  The  Lucian  however  is 
not  a  translation  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  Wie- 
land's  version  ;  and  where  the  latter  did  not  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek,  recourse  was  had  to  the  original. 

(Nichols's  Literary  Anecdote* ;  and  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine lor  May,  1816;  November,  1820;  and  December, 
18390 

TOON-WOOD  is  extensively  employed  in  India  for 
making  furniture  and  cabinet-w  ork.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Indian  mahogany,  and  sometimes  Indian  cedar.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  and  rather  coarse-grained.  The  tree 
has  been  named  Cedrela  Toona  by  botanists,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  which  yields  the  so-called  cedar- 
wood  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  also  red  in  colour 
and  coarse-grained.  These  somewhat  resemble  what  is 
called  Havannah  or  Barbadoes  cedar,  which  is  the  wood  of 
another  species  of  the  same  genus — the  Cedrela  ndorata  of 
Linna>ii8.  This  wood  is  imported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  is  often  used  for  the  in- 
sides  of  drawera  and  wardrobes.  The  cigar-boxes  from 
Havannah  are  said  to  be  made  of  this  kind  of  cedar. 

The  genus  Cedrela  has  been  so  named  from  Cedrus,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Ccdrclaccw,  which  is 
sometimes  considered  only  a  tribe  of  Meliacca?.  Many  of 
the  Cedrelacew  arc  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the 
timber  which  they  yield,  as,  for  instance,  the  mahogany, 
the  satin-wood,  and  the  chikrasee  of  India.  Many  of  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  their  bitterness  and  astringency, 
and  hence  several  are  employed  as  stomachics  and  febri- 
fuges ;  as  Khaya  Senegalensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia ; 
Seymida  febrifuga,  in  India;  and  Cedrela  febrifuga  in 
Java,  as  well  as  C.  toona  in  India. 

TOONGOOSES.    [Siberia. 3 
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TOORBUT.  [Persia.] 
TOOKIXSK.  [Siberia.] 
TOORSH1SH.  [Persia.J 

TOPAZ  occur*  massive,  in  imbedded  and  rounded  crystals. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.     Cleavage  easy, 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form,  more  difficult  in 
the  direction  of  its  lateral  faces.    Structure  lamellar  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.    Fracture  uneven, 
slightly  conchoidal.    Hardness  :  scratches  quart*.  Elec- 
tricity-positive by  friction;  those  crystals  which  possess 
different  faces  of  crystallization  at  opposite  ends,  acquire 
different  kinds  of  electricity  at  the  two  extremities  when 
heated.     Colour:  white,  yellow,  bluish,  and  greenish. 
Lustre  vitreous,  transparent,  translucent.    Specific  gravity 
3-491).    Fragtn  ,'»t*  exposed  to  heat  emit  a  blue,  green,  or 
yellowish  phosphoric  light.   By  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal 
does  not  fuse,  out  with  borax  it  melts  into  a  transparent 
glass.    Topazes  occur  generally  in  primitive  rocks,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Saxony, 
8iheria,  Brazil,  &c.  &e. 
The  following  analyses  have  been  given  of  this  mineral : 
ll  Saxon  topaz  by  Klaproth,  ;2)  Brazilian  topaz  by  K la- 
roth,  (3)  Saxon  topaz  bv  Bcrzelius,  (4)  Brazilian  topaz  by 
'  Tzelius  :— 

1.       (2)         .3".  '41 
35       +4-5       3424        34 Ol 
.-,!)       47.1       57-45  58-38 
5       7-o       775  7-7D 
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TOPLITZ.  [TKPi.irz] 
TOPOGKAPHY  (from  the  Gr  eek  roToypa<j>ia,  which  is 
from  riiffo.c  '  a  place,'  and  ypty.tiv,  'describe').  Perhaps 
the  nearest  corresponding  combination  of  English  words 
would  be  'place-description.'  The  word  Topography  is 
limited  by  usage  to  the  description  of  cities,  towns  villages, 
castles,  churches,  and  other  artificial  structures,  including 
notices  of  everything  belonging  to  the  places  or  connected 
with  them  ;  for  instance,  not  only  the  site,  construction  cf 
the  streets,  public  buildings,  &c.  of  cities  and  towns,  but 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  trade,  history,  and  so  forth. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers.  Cicero  (ad  Alt  ic, 
i.  13)  uses  Tnjiothexif  (rovoBtaia)  as  synonymous  with 
topography,  though  topothesy  should  have  a  different 
meaning.  (See  an  •  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Geography.' 
by  George  Long,  in  the  Se/toolmastrr,  vol.  ii.)  In  the 
Greek  'topography'  has  a  wider  meaning  than  it  lias  with 
us.  But  a  description  of  a  given  place,  with  reference  to  its 
physical  character,  hardly  comes  within  our  notion  of  a 
topographical  description,  which  is  generally,  at  least, 
limited  as  above  stated. 

TOPSHAM.  [DkVONSHIRK.] 

TORBAY.  [Devonshire.] 
TORCF.U.O.  [Venici:.] 

TORDENSKIOLD,  Vice- Admiral  in  the  Danish  navy. 
His  name  was  Peter  Wessol  before  he  was  ennobled  by 
King  Frederick  IV.  Born  on  the  28th  October,  1091,  at 
Trondhiem  in  Norway,  of  obsenra  parents,  he  was  at  an 
early  age  bound  apprentice  to  a  barber,  but  his  strong  de- 
sire for  a  scafiu-ing  life  induced  him  to  leave  his  master  and 
go  to  Copenhagen  as  cabin-boy.  There  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  common  sailor, 
and  in  his  third  voyage  distinguished  himself  so  much, 
that  by  the  recommendation  of  his  captain  he  obtained  an 
appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the 
year  170.1,  immediately  after  the  battle* of  Pultawa.  Den- 
mark declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  from  that  time 
Weasel's  brilliant  career  commenced.  From  1709  to 
1711  he  commanded  a  small  privateer,  and  made  many 
prizes.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1712. 
and  shortly  afterwards  had  the  command  of  a  small  frigate, 
in  which  he  cruised  against  the  Svedish  traders  with  Ruch 
effect,  that  it  is  said  the  Gothenburg  and  Calmar  mer- 
chants offered  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  if  he  would 
resign  his  command.  Oa  the  5th  of  June.  1712,  he  met  a 
Swedish  frigate  of  nearly  double  the  size  of  his  own,  under 
English  colours.  Tordenskiold  hoisted  the  Dutch  flag, 
and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  laid  alongside  the  enemy 
within  hailing  distance,  and  the  Swedish  captain,  still  be- 
lieving him  to  be  Dutch,  hailed  him.  The  answer  was  a 
destructive  broadside.  A  most  obstinate  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  Tordenskiold  had  decidedly  the  advan- 


tage, when  he  unfortunately  found  that  his  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  Upon  this  he  hailed  the  Swedish  captain, 
telling  him  the  roughness  of  the  sea  alone  prevented  him 
from  boarding  the  frigate  and  taking  her ;  but  that  if  ho 
either  would  lend  him  some  powder  or  pledge  his  word  to 
await  his  return  within  three  days  off  the  Dratnmen,  he 
would  promise  to  carry  him  as  a  prize  to  Copenhagen. 
Both  proposals  were  declined,  but  the  Swedish  captain  ex- 
pressing a  lively  wish  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  his  gallant  adversary,  Tordenskiold  went"  on  board  to 
him,  and  drank  to  the  king  of  Sweden's  health.  Upon  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but 
honourably  acquitted ;  and  King  Frederick,  pleased  with 
his  chivalrous  conduct,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. During  his  stay  in  Copenhagen  he  submitted  to  tho 
king  personally  a  plan  for  attacking  the  Swedish  coast, 
which  the  Admiralty  however,  being  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  young  man's  rapid  promotion  and  increasing  favour, 
rejected  with  great  disdain.  He  left  Copenhagen  April 
24,  1715,  his  frigate  then  being  attached  to  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Gabel,  who  despatched  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring  the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Wachtmeister,  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Here,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary seamanship,  together  with  a  boldness  rarely 
surpassed,  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  destroying 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  besides  a  large 
frigate  which  he  captured,  and  in  which,  as  a  due  reward 
for  his  eminent  services,  he  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  as 
hearer  of  the  glorious  tidings.  For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  a  short  time  after 
wards  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron 
destined  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting transports  with  fresh  supplies  of  troops  for  Charles 
XII..  then  in  Pomerania. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1710.  off  the  island  of  Ru'gen,  he 
enme  in  sight  of  the  Swedish  fleet  commanded  by  Wacht- 
meister. Charles  XII.  himself  stood  on  an  eminence  on 
the  island  to  see  the  victory  of  his  flag,  as  to  which  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  as  the  Swedish  fleet  amounted 
to  more  than  double  the  number  of  ships  of  Torden- 
skiold's  squadron.  The  great  conqueror  however  was  to  be 
disappointed.  Much  better  acquainted  with  the  bearings 
and  the  ground  he  was  on.  and  much  more  skilful  in  sea- 
manship. Tordenskiold.  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, soon  gained  the  weather  aide  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
kept  up  his  fire  with  such  precision  and  rapidity,  that  in 
one  hour  three  of  the  Swedish  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  had  struck,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  one  vice-admiral,  amounted  to  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  Danes.  A  gold  medal  was 
struck  in  commemoration  of  this  victory,  which  the  king 
permitted  him  to  wear  suspended  by  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  Order  of  the  Elephant,  a  distinction  only  twice  granted 
before. 

In  the  battle  of  Dyneskiln,  July  17,  1717,  and  in  that  of 
Stroemstaedt.  he  fought  with  the  same  gallantry  and 
success.  In  December,  1717,  the  king  raised  him  to'noble 
rank  by  the  name  of  Tordenskiold  (shield  against  thunder). 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  new  honour  is  characteristic, 
and  deserves  mention.  On  a  very  cold  day  Toidenskiold 
went  on  shore  with  a  party  of  officers  to' dine  with  the 
king.  By  a  sudden  pitch  of  the  boat  he  lost  a  golden 
snuff-box,  with  the  king's  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and 
presented  to  him  by  his  majesty.  He  immediately  ex- 
claimed, '  Rather  die  than  lose  that  which  my  sovereign 
has  given  roc !'  and  before  his  friends  could  prevent  it,  he 
threw  himself  overboard,  and  dived  several  times  after  it, 
till  he  at  last  was  taken  up  senseless. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1717,  he  took  Marstrnnd,  one  of 
the  most  important  Swedish  fortifications  in  the  Kattegat. 
The  peace  of  Frcdriksborg  having  been  signed  (July  23, 
1720),  Tordenskiold  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries.  King  Frederick  gave  his  consent  very  reluctantly. 
At  Hamburg,  where  he  was  received  with  princely  hon- 
ours, his  travelling  companion,  a  wealthy  young  man 
from  Copenhagen,  lost  large  sums  at  play  to  a  Swedish 
colonel,  DeStahl ;  and  after  his  ready  cash  was  exhausted, 
gave  drafts  upon  his  father  to  the  amount  of  30.000 
crowns.  Tordenskiold.  upon  being  informed  of  it,  declared 
his  intention  to  call  the  gambler  to  a  strict  account ;  but 
the  colone  I  having  left  Hamburg.  Tordenskiold  went  to 
Hanover  to  be  presented  to  George  II.  There,  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  he  met  Colonel  Stahl  at  a  dinner  party 
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with  one  of  the  ministers.  He  immediately  expressed 
his  indignation  and  reluctance  to  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  him.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  and  a  hostile  meet- 
ins:  was  appointed  for  the  following  day  at  a  place  some 
miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Tordenskiold  went  without 
a  second,  and  onlv  armed  with  a  light  drcss-sword.  Co- 
lonel Stahl  used  a  heavy  sword,  with  which  he  shivered 
his  adversary's  blade  at  the  first  onset,  and  then  ran  him 
through  the  heart :  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  recom- 
mending his  soul  to  Heaven,  and  charging  his  faithful 
valet  to  take  his  body  to  Copenhagen,  where  it  was  depo- 
sited in  a  chapel  of  the  navy  church  (Holmens  Kirke) : 
the  king  himself  attended  the  funeral.  The  general  im- 
pression at  the  time  was  that  foul  play  had  been  practised 
by  instigation  from  a  higher  quarter. 

(Peter  Tordenskiolds  Lit;  og  Leinet,  3  vols.  4to.,  Kiiiben- 
havn,  1747;  the  same  in  German,  Copenhagen,  1753; 
Peter  Suhm"s  Hittarie  af  Dannemark,  Norge,  &c.,  1  vol. 
8vo.,  Kiobenhavn,  1787 ;  Histoire  <le  Dannemarc.  par  M. 
P.  H.  Mallet,  9  vols.  8vo..  Paris  and  Geneva,  1788.) 

TORDESl'I.LAS,  a  small  town  of  the  province  of  Val- 
ladolid  in  Spain,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro, 
five  Spanish  leagues  south-west  of  Valladolid,  in  41u  28' 
N.  lat.  and  58 2'  VV.  long.  Tordesillas,  which  some  Spanish 
authors  suppose  to  have  been  called  '  Tunis  Syllana,'  or 
'  Tunis  Sjila?,'  under  the  Romans,  is  now  a  wretched  town, 
scarcely  contain  in?  4000  inhabitants,  although  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  its  population  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  50,000.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  fine 
castle,  where  the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  Joanna,  took  up 
her  abode,  and  died  in  1555.  Tordesillas  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellanada,  the 
continuator  of '  Don  Quixote.'  Not  far  from  Tordesillas  is 
the  town  of  Villalar,  where  the  C'omuneros  under  l'adilla 
were  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1522.  (Miiiano, 
Diccionario  Gcngraflcn,  viii.  472.) 

TORELLI,  LAELIO,  was  bom  at  Fano.  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1489.  His  family  was  noble,  and  had  settled  in 
that  town  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"While  yet  a  mere  lioy  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jacopo  Costnnzi,  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Ferrara,  under  whom  he  made  a  respectable 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  in  the  university  of  Perugia,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

From  1511  to  1531  Torelli  remained  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Roman  government.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree 
he  was  appointed  podesta  of  Fossombrone,  and  in  a  short 
time  chief-magistrate  of  his  native  town.  Scanderbeg 
Comnena,  who  had  lost  his  hereditary  states  by  becoming 
a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  received  from  the  pope  by 
way  of  compensation  the  seignoragc  of  Fano.  By  his  in- 
solent abuse  of  power  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
new  subjects,  and  was  expelled  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Laelio  Torelli  was  the  chief.  Clement  VIII.  was  at  first 
much  irritated,  regarding  the  rebellion  as  directed  against 
the  papal  government ;  but  Laelio,  by  explaining  its  real 
object,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him.  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  governor  of  Benevento.  This  post  he  occupied 
for  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which,  returning  to 
Fano,  he  became  involved  in  the  contest  between  that 
town  and  the  Malatesti  family ;  and  about  the  year  1527 
or  1528,  found  it  advisable  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Florence. 

In  1531  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  auditors  of  the 
Rota  of  Florence,  and  he  continued  from  that  time  till  his 
death  in  the  service  of  the  Medici  family.  During  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  attached  to  Cosmo,  the 
first  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  became  duke  of  Florence 
six  years  after  this  first  appointment  of  Torelli,  and  died 
only  two  years  before  him  (in  1574).  From  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rota,  Torelli  rose  to  be  podesti  of  Florence ; 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  chancellor  by  the  grand- 
duke,  and  in  1540  his  principal  secretary.  His  official 
duties  did  not  entirely  withdraw  him  from  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1557  was  elected  into  its  council.  His  re- 
putation as  a  statesman  and  man  of  letters  procured  him 
the  honour  of  being  elected  a  senator:   his  name  was 

1^,b€^,n.the.re.?i8ter  of  ,hc  randans  of  Florence  in 
1576.    He  died  t  ie  same  year,  in  the  month  of  Marcli, 
haviug  survived  all  his  children. 
Torelli  published,  in  1545,  three  legal  tracts,  entitled 


4  Laelii  Tatirelli  Jurisconsulti  Fanensis,  ad  Galium  et 
Legem  Velleam.ad  Catonem  et  Paulum  Enarrationes ;  ejus- 
dem  de  Militiis  ex  casu,  ad  Ant.  Augustinum  epistola,' 
dedicated  to  his  son  Francesco.  They  were  printed  at 
Lyon ;  the  Antonius  Augustinus  (bishop  of  Tarragona),  to 
whom  the  third  is  addressed,  printed  it  in  1544  as  an 
appendix  to  his  *  Emcndationes  ;*  and  Zilcttus  included 
them  in  his  great  collection,  ♦  Tractatus  Tractatuum' 
(1633-1642).  A  Latin  eulo  gium  of  Duke  Alexander  de' 
Medici,  delivered  by  Laelio  in  1536,  and  a  panegyric  of 
Count  Ugo,  the  founder  of  an  abbey  at  Florence,  in  Ita- 
lian, are  said  to  have  been  printed.  But  the  work  which 
has  preserved  the  name  of  Laelio  Torelli  is  his  edition  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pandects.  It  was  printed 
at  Florence  by  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  printer  to  the  grand- 
duke,  in  1553.  From  the  dedication  to  Cosmo  I.,  which  is 
written  by  Francesco  Torelli,  we  learn  that  the  preparation 
of  the  transcript  and  the  supervision  of  the  press  had  occu- 
pied all  his  own  and  his  lather's  leisure  hours  for  the  ten 
preceding  years.  Francesco  claims  for  his  father  the 
honour  of  projecting  the  edition,  and  gives  Cosmo  the 
credit  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sumptuous  pub- 
lication. The  orthography  and  all  the  little  peculiarities 
of  the  MS.  are  said  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
Greek  passages  were  revised  by  Peter  Victor.  The  trans- 
lations of  these  passages  are  taken  from  Antonius  Au- 
gustus, Haloander,  and  Hervagius.  This  edition  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  typography,  and  worthy  of  the  important 
monument  it  was  the  means  of  rendering  more  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  pepe,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
France  gave  the  printer  letters  of  protection  against  any 
piracy  of  the  work  for  ten  years,  and  Edward  VI.,  the  king 
of  England,  for  seven.  With  regard  to  the  Florentine  (or 
Pisan)  manuscript,  the  inquiries  of  Savigny,  Bluine,  and 
others  have  established  this  to  be  the  oldest  copy  of  the 
entire  Pandects  of  Justinian  that  exists.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  stoiy  of  its  discovery  at  Amain,  the  assertion  of 
Odofredus  that  it  was  transmitted  to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and 
the  statement  of  Bartolus  that  it  was  '  always '  at  Pisa 
(semper  enim  fuit  totum  volumen  Pandeetarum  Pisis  et 
adhuc  est),  establish  for  this  MS.  of  the  Pandects  an  an- 
tiquity beyond  what  can  be  claimed  for  any  olher.  Borgo 
dal  Borgo  has  produced  evidence  to  the  extraordinary  rare 
taken  for  its  preservation  by  the  government  of  Pisa;  and 
the  government  of  Florence  has  watched  no  less  anxiously 
over  its  safety  since  it  was  transferred  to  that  city  in  1406. 
after  the  capture  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines  under  Gino 
Caponi.  The  Florentine  MS.  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  important  authorities  for  the  text  of  this  portion 
of  the  Corpus  Juris,  and  Torelli  appears  to  have  discharged 
the  office  of  editor  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  task. 

The  contemporaries  of  Laelio  Torelli  are  unanimous  in 
their  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
character. 

(Manni,  Vita  di  L.  Torelli;  Savignv,  Gesehiehte  des 
Komisehen  Rechts  im  Mitlelalter ;  Lnchi  Taurelli  Juriscon- 
tulti  Fanensis,  ad  Galium  et  Legem  Vel learn,  ad  Catonem 
et  Paulum  Enarrationes ;  ejumlem  de  Militiis  ex  casu, 
Lugduni,  1545 ;  Digestorum,  sen  Pandectarum  Libri  Quin- 
quaginta  ex  Pandertis  Florentines  rejirae.sentali  :  Fto- 
rentiae  in  nfficina  Laurentii  Torrentini  Ducalis  Tyfw- 
graphi,  1553.) 

I  TORELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Verona,  in  1721.    Having  received  the  rudiments 

J  of  education  in  that  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  in 
cultivating  both  literature  and  science,  and  where  he 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree.  Engaging  in  no  profession,  he 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  antient  and  modem  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  geometers.  He  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  all  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  we* 
engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  for  which 
his  talents  as  a  mathematician,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
classical  attainments,  particularly  qualified  him :  he  had 
not  however  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  fniits  of  his 
labours,  for  he  died  in  1781.  almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  manuscript  was  sold  after 
his  death  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Abram  Robertson,  the  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  1792,  by  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
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This  splendid  edition  contains  the  notes  of  the  antient 
commentators  and  the  observations  of  Torelli  himself  on 
the  tract 1  De  Conoidibus  et  Spheroidibus  ;*  and  to  these 
are  added  the  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  manu- 
script copies  of  Archimedes  in  Paris  and  Florence,  together 
with  a  commentary  by  the  Oxford  editor  on  the  tract  relat- 
ing to  floating  bodies. 

TOKEN  I  A,  a  small  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Scropliulanneae.  found  in  India,  the  tropical  parts  of  New 
Holland,  and  in  South  America.  T.  asiatica,  a  species 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  India,  is  described  by  Rneede 
as  having  the  juice  of  it*  leaves  employed  as  a  cure  for 
gonorrho?a  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

TOREUTIC.    [Phidias;  SeuLmmx.] 

TORFAEUS,  or  TORMOUUS,  his  assumed  literary 
names  after  having  been  introduced  to  the  learned  world 
as  a  Latin  author.  His  real  Icelandic  name  is  Thormod 
Thorveson.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  his  early 
life.  He  was  bom  at  Engoe.  a  small  island  on  the  southern 
coast  or  Iceland,  of  poor  parents,  who  however  were  in 
sufficiently  good  circumstances  to  give  him  an  outfit  (for 
the  institution,  like  all  public  schools  in  Iceland,  was  a 
free-school)  for  the  Latin  school  at  Skalholdt,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Iceland  custom,  he  became  a  good  classical 
scholar ;  so  much  so,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen, 
his  choice  and  fluent  Latin  surprised  the  professors  there. 
In  the  year  1654  he  was  entered  as  a  free  student  at  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1657.  In  the  year  1659  he  was  captured  and  made  pri- 
soner by  a  Swedish  privateer  on  his  return  from  Christian- 
sand  in  Norway.  This  circumstance  appears  to  liave 
given  him  some  notoriety,  for  immediately  alter  his  re- 
lease and  return  to  Copenhagen,  king  Frederick  III.  ap- 
pointed him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  sent  him  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  manuscripts,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  warm  friend  and  patron,  Brynhjulf  Swendson.  bishop 
of  Skalholdt,  he  accomplished  so  well,  that  the  collection 
which  he  brought  back,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  world  for  antient  Scandinavian  history  and  literature. 
The  king  gave  him,  shortly  after  his  return,  as  a  Teward 
for  his  zeal,  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  a 
small  appointment  at  Stawanger  in  Norway.  This  office 
however  he  resigned  in  the  year  1667,  upon  being  appointed 
keeper  of  the  king's  collection  of  antiquities.  He  made 
soon  afterwards  another  voyage  to  Iceland,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  possession  of  some  little  property,  to  which  he 
had  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his 
elder  brother ;  and  after  his  return  the  same  year,  he  went 
to  Amsterdam  for  some  literary  purpose.  During  his 
voyage  back  he  was  shipwrecked  at  Skagen ;  and  on  his 
journey  by  land  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  insulted  and 
attacked  in  a  small  town  in  Sealand  by  one  of  his  country- 
men, whom,  in  defending  himself,  he  accidentally  killed. 
This  circumstance  caused  great  excitement.  He  surren- 
dered himself  immediately,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  However,  by  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  and 
an  4  appellatio  ad  tronum,'  or  appeal  to  the  throne,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Danish  jurisprudence,  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted into  a  fine,  which  he  paid,  and  was  released ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Icing  to  retain  a  man  in  his 
service  with  a  blemish  on  his  reputation,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  lost  his  salary.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  farm  in 
Norway,  the  property  of  his  wife,  where  he  lived  without 
any  official  employment  till  the  year  1682,  when  Christian 
V.,  having  succeeded  to  the  Danish  throne,  recalled  him, 
and  appointed  him  royal  historiographer,  and  an  assessor 
in  the  consistory,  or  board  of  education,  with  a  salary  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  live  independently  and  to  pursue 
his  studies.  This  appointment  he  kept  till  his  death.  He 
commenced  his  most  important  work,  the '  History  of  Nor- 
way,' and  finished  it  as  far  as  the  Union  of  Cahnar,  when, 
unfortunately,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  surrender  his 
favourite  task  to  his  friend  Professor  Rcitzer.  He  was 
married  twice :  his  first  wife  died  in  the  year  1696 :  he 
married  again  in  1709;  and  in  the  year  1710  he  died,  very 
far  advanced  in  years,  without  issue.  His  works,  printed, 
as  well  as  in  MS.,  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  deep 
knowledge  and  indefatigable  research  into  antient  Scandi- 
navian history.  The  MSB.  he  left  are  preserved  at  the 
Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen :  as  to  hi*  published  works, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  moat  important,  which 


are : — 'HistoriaRerum  Orcadensium,  libri  hi.,' fo)..  Hafniae, 
1715 ;  '  Series  Dynastarum  et  Regum  Daniae  a  Skialdo  ad 
Oormum  Grandovem,*  4to.,  Hafniae,  1712 ;  *  Histoi  ia  Remm 
Norvegicarum  ad  Annum  1387,'  4  vols,  fol.,  Hafniae.  171 1. 
A  very  accurate  account  of  his  later  works,  together  with 
a  collection  of  private  letters,  which  show  at  least  that  he 
wrote  elegant  Latin,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  publUhed  by 
the  celebrated  Danish  historian  Peter  Suhm,  under  the 
title  *  In  Effigietn  Thormodi  Torfaei,  una  cum  Tortaeanis,' 
&c,  4to.,  Hafniae,  1777 ;  Peter  Suhm's  1  Smaae  Skrifter 
og  Afhandlinger,' Kiobenhavn,  1788;  Eber  s  '  Bibliogra- 
phisches  Lexicon,'  Leipzig,  1819 ;  '  Allgemeines  Histori- 
aches  Lexicon,'  Leipzig.  1747. 

TORGAU  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 
It  is  situated  in  a  low  country,  containing  numerous  meres 
and  ponds,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  800  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  half  of  stone  and 
uncovered,  and  half  of  wood  and  covered.  There  are  in  Tor- 
gau  four  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Catherine 
Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther,  and  valuable  paintings  by  Lucas 
Cranach ;  a  gymnasium,  and  several  schools ;  a  district  tri- 
bunal which  has  ten  towns  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  various 
public  offices.  The  i  nhabitants,  7000  in  number,  besides  the 
garrison  of  between  2000  and  3000  men,  had  formerly  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  woollens,  and  breweries ;  at  present 
they  have  still  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  stock- 
ings, linen,  leather,  and  soap,  and  derive  a  principal  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  lime.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  now  very  strong,  including  the  fort  of  Hartenfels 
standing  on  a  rock,  winch  was  formerly  detached,  and 
used  as  a  house  of  correction :  in  1809  it  was  resolved 
to  convert  the  town  into  a  fortress,  on  which  occasion  300 
houses  were  pulled  down.  In  the  year  1760  a  decisive 
victory  was  obtained  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  over  the 
Austrians  in  the  vicinity  of  Torgau,  In  November  and 
December,  1813,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  capitu- 
lated on  the  26th  of  December,  and  was  given  up  by  th<' 
French  garrison  on  the  10th  of  January,  ly  14. 

It  was  at  Torgau  that  Luther  and  his  friends  signed,  in 
1530,  the  Torgau  Articles,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  ;  and  here  too  the  Torgau  book,  which  was 
directed  against  Crypto-Calvinism,  was  signed  by  above' 
8000  clergymen. 

(Miiller,  lexicon;  8tein, lexicon ;  Hassel;  Cannabich.) 

TORPNO,  the  Intendenza  or  Province  of,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  province  of  Ivrea,  west  by  the  provinces 
of  Susa  and  Pincrol,  south  by  the  provinces  of  Safuzzo  and 
Alfot,  and  east  by  those  of  Asti  and  Vercclli.  The  province 
of  Turin  forms  part  of  Piedmont  proper.  It  extend*  on 
both  banks  of  tne  Po,  and  along  the  watercourse*  of  the 
Dora  Ripuaria,  the  Sangone,  the  lesser  Stura.  the  Oreo, 
and  other  streams  which  come  from  the  Alps  and  flow  into 
the  Po.  The  valley  of  Lanzo,  north-west  of  Turin,  which 
is  drained  by  the  lesser  Stura,  and  reaches  to  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  Mount  Iseran,  which  divides  it  from  Savoy,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  districts  in  Piedmont.  It 
supplies  Turin  with  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
It  has  also  mines  of  iron  and  other  minerals. 

The  province  of  Turin  contains  136  communes,  169 
parishes,  and  343,000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Statittifa.) 
The  principal  towns,  besides  the  capital,  are: — 1.  Rivoli, 
west  of  Turin,  on  the  high  road  to  Susa,  has  5300  inhabit- 
ants ;  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollens,  and  a  king's 
palace.  The  country  around  is  interspersed  with  country- 
houses.  2.  Chieri  (pronounced  Ker  in  Piedmontese,  Quiers 
in  French),  a  well-built  town  of  12.000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  hill*  of  Monferrato,  six  miles  east  of  Turin,  has  se- 
veral churches  and  convents  with  good  paintings,  and 
some  noblemen's  palaces,  and  a  very  fruitful  territory.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  silk  in  Piedmont.  Chieri 
was  a  republic  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  long  maintained  its  independence,  whilst  Turin, 
Susa,  and  other  towns  of  Piedmont  acknowledged  their 
feudal  count.*  or  lords.  The  French  historical  families  of 
Broglie  and  Crillon  are  originally  from  Chieri,  as  well  as 
the  familiesof  Belgiojoso  and  Balbi,  which  have  remained  in 
Italy.  (Denina,<J«*0tfVo  Ittorico  del?  Alt  a  Italia.)  3.  Mon- 
calieri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  south  of  Turin,  on  the 
high  road  to  Alessandria  and  Genoa,  has  a  royal  palace, 
and  7300  inhabitant*.  4.  Carignano,  a  town  of  7000  in- 
habitants, in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  11 
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miles  south  of  Turin,  on  the  high  road  to  Nice.  5.  Car- 
magnola,  on  the  right  ba'tk  ol  this  Po,  has  12.U00  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  a  great  market  tor  silk.  (i.  Chivasso,  a  town  of 
7000  inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Oreo,  12  miles  north-east  of  Turin,  on 
the  high  road  to  Milan,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  corn 
and  cattle.  7.  Rivarolo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  has  50UO 
inhabitants.  8.  Poirino,  on  the  road  to  Alessandria,  has  5GUO 
inhabitants.  There  are  besides  these,  many  towns  of  between 
2000  and  :J000  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin, 
such  as  Pianczza,  Caselle,  I.an*o,  Montanaro,  Gasaino, 
Viu,  Vinovo,  and  others.  The  province  of  Turin  is  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited  districts 
in  Italy.   {CeUtndario  Sardo}  Denina ;  Neigebaur.) 

TORI'NO.  TURI'N  in  French,  the  capital  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  Sardinian  States,  is 
situated  in  46'  9  N.  Int.  and  7"  44'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  Po,  which  here  runs  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dora  Ripuaria.  which 
flows  from  the  valley  of  Susa,  It  lies  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley,  between  the  lower  offsets  of  theCottian  Alps  on  the 
west,' anil  the  hills  of  Monferrato,  which  rise  immediately 
above  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Po.  The  valley 
opens  to  the  north-east  into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy. 

Turin  is  one  of  the  most  regularly-built  towns  in  Europe  ; 
most  of  the  streets  being  in  straight  lines  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  squares  being  also  of  a  I 
regular  form.  The  Greets  are  kept  cleaner  than  in  most 
other  Ilalian  cities,  being  washed  during  the  night  by  water 
drawn  from  the  Dora.  The  buildings,  though  massive  and 
lofty,  are,  generally  speaking,  plain,  chiefly  built  of  brick, 
and  their  appearance  is  uniform  and  monotonous.  The  ' 
town  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth;  it  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  have  been  razed  of 
late  "years,  and  additional  buildings  and  promenades  have 
been  constructed  in  their  place.  The  citadel,  which  is  re- 
gularly constructed,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy,  lies 
outside  of  the  town  to  the  westward.  The  principal  streets 
of  Turin  arc  those  leading  to  the  four  entrances  of  the 
town,  which  are-  Porta  del  Po,  on  the  road  to  Alessandria 
and  Genoa  ;  Porta  Susina,  on  the  western  or  Mont  Cents 
road;  Porta  Nova,  on  the  southern  road  to  Saluzzo  and 
N  ice  ;  and  Porta  V  ittoria,  leading  to  Ivrea,  Vercelli,  Novara, 
and  the  other  northern  provinces.  Several  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  squares  are  lined  with  arcades,  which  are 
much  frequented  by  loungers. 

The  principal  square  is  the  Piazza  Castello,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  so  called  from  an  old  castle  or  palace 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  which  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  It  haa  a  handsome 
facade,  ornamented  with  sculptures.  The  northern  side  of 
the  square  is  formed  by  the  modem  royal  palace,  a  vast 
structure,  with  gardens  at  the  back  of  it :  the  apartments 
are  handsome,  and  contain  a  rich  collection  ot  Flemish 
and  Italian  paintings  and  a  library.  Adjoining  to  the 
palace  is  the  cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  with  the 
annexed  handsome  rotunda  chapel,  Del  Sudario,  cased 
with  black  marble,  and  adorned  with  gilt  bronzes.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  square  is  the  great  theatre,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Italy,  constructed  by  the  architect 
Alfieri.  Another  remarkable  building  of  Turin  is — the 
University,  built  by  king  Victor  Amadeus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  flue  building, 
with  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  which  arc 
lined  with  antient  bassi-rilievi,  and  inscriptions  fixed  in 
the  walls,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  and  have  been 
illustrated  by  Maft'ei  and  others.  The  library  of  the  uni- 
versity contains  above  112,000  volumes  and  about  2000 
MSS.,  among  which  are  the  palimpsests,  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  llobbio,  containing  fragments  of  Cicero's  ora- 
tions '"Pro  Scauro'  and  others,  which  have  been  deciphered 
and  published  by  Professor  Peyron.  The  Gallery  of  Antient 
Statues  contains  some  remarkable  objects,  such  as  a  Mi- 
nerva, in  bronze,  discovered  in  1829  near  Voghera ;  a 
sleeping  Cupid,  a  bust  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  the 
Isiac  Table.  The  Cabinet  of  Medals,  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  contains  :)0,000  pieces.  The  Egyptian  Museum, 
which  is  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  consists  chiefly  of  the  collection  made  by  M. 
Drovtttti,  long  time  consul  in  Egypt,  which  was  purchased 
by  King  Charles  Felix,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe. 
It  contain*  among  others  the  colosaal  statue  of  Osymandyas, 


15  feet  high  ;  those  of  Thothmes  II.  and  of  Amunoph  II. : 
and  that  of  Remeses  11.,  or  Sesostiis.  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  a 
collection  of  Egyptian  paintings  on  stone,  a  quantity  of 
utensils,  articles  of  dress  and  ornaments,  numerous  mum- 
mies, and  a  vast  collection  of  papyri  and  MSS.  on  linen, 
found  in  the  c  atacombs  of  Thebes :  among  others,  a  fune- 
ral ritual,  60  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  fragments  of  a  chro- 
nological tabic  of  the  dynasties  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
previous  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

The  university  consists  of*  five  faculties, — divinity,  law, 
medicine,  surgery,  and  arts.  Among  the  contemporary 
professors,  Boucncron,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin ; 
Peyron,  of  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages ;  Plana, 
of  mathematics  ;  Giobert,  of  chemistry ;  are  well-known 
names.  There  are  also  belonging  to  the  university  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  anatomy,  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  and  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  lastly,  a  rich 
botanical  gnrden  at  the  Valentino,  outside  of  the  town, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Po.  About  2000  students  attend 
the  various  courses.  Altoirether  the  University  of  Turin 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  Italy.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  begun  as  a  private  society  in  1759,  and  instituted 
as  an  academy  in  1783,  consists  of  forty  members,  besides 
non-resident  and  corresponding  members:  it  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and 
moral,  historical,  and  philological  sciences.  Lagrange, 
Bertrandi,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  Count  Morowo,  the  chemist 
Moion,  Count  Balbo,  the  Orientalist  Dcrossi,  Count  Xavier 
Maistre,  the  antiquarian  Fea.  Manno,  the  historian  of  Sar- 
dinia, Cibrario,  the  Chevalier  della  Marmora,  and  other  well- 
known  names,  are  or  have  been  members  of  this  society. 
The  Academy  has  published  about  30  volumes  of  Memoirs. 

Turin  has  also  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  philhar- 
monic academy,  and  an  agricultural  society,  '  Reale  So- 
ciety Agraria,  and  a  military  college,  '  Regia  Militare 
Accademia,'  newly  organized,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  Saluzzo.  There  are  communal  schools,  divided 
into  classes,  in  each  district  of  the  town ;  and  also  schools 
for  drawing  applied  to  the  mechanical  arts;  and  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Turin  are  : — 1,  the  Great 
Hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  for  the  infirm ;  2,  the 
Spedalc  di  Carita.  an  asylum  for  destitute  children  and 
aged  persons ;  H,  Spedale  della  Matemita.,  or  lying-in  hos- 
pital ;  4,  the  Reale  Albergo  di  Virtfi.  a  house  of  industry 
for  young  men,  who  are  taught  various  trades ;  5,  the 
house  for  the  insane ;  6,  Opera  di  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  a 
charitable  institution,  which  administers  out -door  relief  to 
infirm  and  other  disabled  poor  persons,  and  has  besides  an 
hospital  for  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  chronic  di«- 
eases,  which  is  considered  as  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  arrangement ;  7,  Monte  di  Pieta,  which  lends 
money  to  the  poor  without  interest  upon  pledge.  There  arc 
two  penitentiaries,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 

Turin  is  an  archbishop's  see,  whose  province  extends 
over  the  sees  of  Alba.  Acqui,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,  Mon- 
dovl,  Ivrea,  Pinerolo,  Saluzzo,  and  Susa.  The  metropo- 
litan diocese  contains  the  chapters  of  Turin,  Moncalieri, 
Rivoli,  Chieri,  Carmagnola,  Sandalmazzo,  Giaveno,  and 
Savigliano ;  and  the  clerical  seminaries  or  colleges  of 
Turin,  Giaveno,  Bra,  and  Chieri.  The  archbishop  has  a 
curia,  or  court  for  ecclesiastical  suits,  consisting  of  a  vitar- 
gcneral  and  a  pro-vicar,  a  chancellor,  pro-chancellor  and 
notary,  a  fiscal  advocate,  a  counsel  for  the  poor,  besides 
secretaries. 

Turin  contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  few  of  w  hich 
are  remarkable  for  their  external  architecture.  Those 
worthy  of  notice  are :— 8.  Filippo  Neri,  by  the  architect 
Giuvara,  with  several  good  paintings ;  the  Consolata ;  the 
Corpus  Domini,  which  is  very  richly  decorated ;  Santa  Te- 
resa, Santa  Cristina,  La  Trinita,  and  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 
There  are  convents  of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Cister- 
cians, Carmelites,  Barnabites,  Servites,  Somaschi,  Jesuits, 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
missionaries  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vincent  de  Panic, 
besides  several  nunneries.  In  the  suburb,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  facing  the  bridge,  is  the  fine  new  church 
'  Delia  Gran  Madre  di  Did.'  raised  by  the  municipality  of 
Turin,  in  memory  of  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of 
Savoy,  in  1814.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Rome :  it  is  cased  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  marble 
pillani.   Higher  up  on  the  hill  is  th 
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and  oonvent '  Del  Monte,'  beautifully  situated,  like  mott 
Capuchin  convent*  are,  and  enjoying  a  splendid  view  of 
the  plain  of  Turin,  the  town,  and  the  nver,  and  of  the 
crescent  of  the  snow-capped  Alps,  from  the  lofty  pyramid 
of  Mount  Viso  on  the  west,  to  the  picturesque  group  of 
Mount  Rosa  on  the  north-east.  On  a  higher  hill  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Po,  but  farther  north,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  five  miles  from  Turin,  is  the  Royal 
Basilica  of  La  Superga  (super  terga  montium),  the  St. 
Denis  of  I*iedmont,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  It  was  btiilt  from  the  design  of  Giu- 
vara  by  king  Victor  Amadeus,  in  memory  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Turin  by  the  French,  in  September,  1706. 
It  is  a  handsome  structure ;  its  lofty  dome  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  and  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  tra- 
veller on  approaching  Turin.  A  congregation  of  twelve 
secular  priests  is  attached  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
Every  year,  on  the  8th  of  September,  a  great  festival  takes 
place  at  Supcrga :  high  mass  is  performed,  at  which  the 
court  generally  attends,  and  multitudes  from  Turin  and  the 
country  around  repair  to  the  Hpot.  After  church  service, 
the  people  spread  about  in  the  fields  to  eat,  stroll,  and 
dance  the  monferina,  the  lively  national  country-dance. 

The  city  of  Turin  has  a  municipal  body,  which  enjoys 
considerable  privileges,  and  directs  the  internal  or  civic 
administration  of  the  town  ;  it  consists  of  a  Corpo  Decu- 
rionale.or  council  of  about  sixty  members:  two  syndics ;  a 
vicario,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  department ;  a 
treasurer,  and  numerous  accountants,  commissaries,  in- 
spectors, and  secretaries.  The  municipality  of  Turin  has 
considerable  revenues;  it  levies  the  'octroi,'  or  duty  at  the 
gates  upon  provisions,  and  a  tax  upon  mills  ;  it  adminis- 
ters the  municipal  domains,  and  the  city  of  Turin  is  styled 
in  public  documents '  Till  «tri*sima  citta  di  Torino,  Con- 
fess* di  Gmg;iasco,  Signora  di  Bcirasco.'  There  is  a 
board  of  commissioners,  styled  •  C'onsiglio  degli  Edili,'  which 
superintends  all  new  buildings  and  streets,  and  the  repairs, 
embellishment*,  and  additions  which  are  made  in  the  town 
or  suburbs.  Turin  has  two  insurance  companies  and  aa 
organized  body  of  firemen. 

The  manufactories  of  Turin  are  of  some  importance ; 
they  consist  of  woollens,  silks,  hosiery,  leather,  paper, 
chinaware,  carriages,  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  a  royal 
manufactory  of  tapestry  or  Gobelins. 

Turin  has  seveial  tncatrcs,  besides  the  royal  theatre 
already  mentioned:  the  theatre  of  .Carignano,  for  the 
opera;  the  theatre  d'Angennes,  for  dramatic  pieces  unac- 
companied by  music  ;  and  the  New  Theatre.  Piedmont 
has  produced  some  of  the  best  modern  Italian  dramatists 
— Alfieri,  Federici,  Olivieri,  Nota,  Pellico,  and  Marchisio. 
The  nobility  have  a  casino,  or  assembly-room.  The  coffee- 
houses of  Turin  are  numerous,  but.  generally  speaking, 
not  so  roomy  or  elegant  as  those  of  Milan  or  Naples.  Be- 
sides the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  palace  of 
Carignano,  by  the  architect  Guarini,  is  large,  but  in  bad 
taste ;  the  palace  Birago  di  Borgaro,  alter  the  design  of 
Giuvara.  is  in  a  better  style  ;  and  that  of  the  marqui*  de 
Pri£  has  a  gallery  of  paintings.  The  royal  country-house 
called  '  Vigna  della  Regina '  is  a  pretty  villa  finely  situated 
on  the  hiil  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  royal  hunt- 
ing palace  and  park  of  Stupinigi,  four  miles  from  Turin, 
are  very  fine  ;  the  palace  was  begun  bv  Giuvara,  and  en- 
larged by  Alfieri,  the  architect.  At  La  Veneria,  once  a 
royal  residence,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Turin,  is  the 
royal  riding-school,  stud,  and  veterinary  college.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  has  also  palaces  at  Monealicri,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Po,  about  five  miles  from  Turin,  and  at 
Rivoli,  ten  miles  fiom  the  capital,  on  the  high  road  to 
Susa  and  Mont  Ccnis ;  besides  the  royal  palaces  of  Cham- 
bery  and  Genoa,  which  he  uses  when  he  visits  those  parts 
of  his  dominions. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Turin,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  amounted  to  about  I 
42,000,  had  risen  to  76,000  in  1706,  just  before  the  French 
revolutionary  invasion,  after  which  it  fell  to  about  05,000, 
at  which  amount  it  remained  till  the  restoration.    In  181(3 
it  had  risen  again  to  73,500,  not  including  the  suburbs.  By  | 
the  census  of  1830,  including  the  suburbs,  it  amounted  to  ! 
116.000  ;  and  by  that  of  IKM,  to  110.00!),  out  of  which  f 
number  there  were  888  priests,  453  monks,  and  227  nuns. 
(.Serristori,  Statist ica  tktt'  Italia.) 

Diligences  after  the  French  fashion  set  off  from  Turin 
three  times  a  week  for  Milan,  Genoa,  and  France,  besides 


numerous  post-coaches,  called  '  velociferi,'  which  run  be- 
tween the  capital  and  most  provincial  towns  of  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  Living  at  Turin  is  reasonable,  pro- 
visions of  every  sort  are  good  and  abundant,  and  the 
cooking  is  a  medium  between  French  and  Italian  cookery. 
The  manners,  habits,  and  dre*s  of  the  people  partake 
likewise  of  French  and  Italian.  The  national  character  is 
sociable,  steady,  and  intelligent.  There  is  a  tone  of 
formality  and  etiquette  maintained  by  the  court,  which 
communicates  itself  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  The 
common  language  of  conversation  among  the  natives  is 
the  Piedmontese  dialect ;  but.  Italian  is  the  written  and 
official  language,  and  educated  people  speak  both  Italian 
and  French.  The  climate  of  J'urin  is  colder  in  winter 
than  that  of  Genoa  or  Rome,  but  is  much  milder  than  that 
of  Savoy  or  Switzerland.    Upon  the  whole,  Turin  is  a 


pleasant  residence  for  a  person  of  quiet  hal 


ut  being 


on  the  threshold  of  Italy,  it  is  less  noticed  than  it  deserves 
by  travellers,  who  hurry  on  to  the  south,  to  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  cities  more  thoroughly 
Italian  than  Turin. 

The  antient  Tnurini  were  a  tribe  of  the  Liguree,  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Cottian 
Alps.  They  are  the  first  people  whom  Hannibal  met 
after  descending  the  Alps:  they  appear  to  have  resisted 
him,  and  he  took  their  town  by  force  previous  to  advancing 
to  the  Ticinus.  (Livy,  xxi.  39.)  They  and  the  othwr 
Ligurians  north  of  the  Apennines  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans  about  1G6  h.c,  but  their  neighbours  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Cottian  Alps  were  not  reduced  till  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Augustus  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  the  town 
of  the  Taurini,  which  then  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Tau- 
rinorum.  Under  the  Longobards  Turin  was  the  head  town 
of  a  duchy  :  under  the  Carlovingians  it  was  a  county  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  importance,  and  a  fief  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  the  tenth  ceutury  we  find  Odclric  Manfredi,  count 
of  Turin,  styled  marquis  of  Italy,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
marchioness  Adelaide.  [Amadkus  I.]  Adelaide  married 
Oddo,  count  of  Mauiienne,  and  from  this  marriage  the 
house  of  Savoy  derives  its  origin.  During  the  war  of  the 
investitures  between  the  popes  and  (he  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, most  of  the  large  towns  in  north  Italy  established 
their  independence  as  municipal  communities,  in  which  the 
respective  bishops  had  however  a  great  influence ;  and 
Turin  was  among  the  number,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  emperor  Lotharius  reduced  it  again  to 
subjection ;  and  although  he  respected  its  municipal 
liberties,  he  appointed  again  a  count  for  its  political 
governor.  We  find  Amadeus  III.  of  Savoy,  count  of 
Maurienne,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  dating 
his  diplomas  from  the  town  of  Turin,  of  which  he  is  styled 
marquis.  The  emperor  Frederic  I.  made  over,  in  115U,  to 
Charles,  bishop  of  Turin,  all  the  rights  of  the  empire  over 
that  town,  namely,  the  'districtum'  or  jurisdiction,  the 
'  tiscum,'  or  fiscal  duties,  and  '  teloneum,'  or  customs,  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  all  civil  rights  within  and  w  ithout  for 
ten  miles  around.  (Cibrario,  NVwVi  Mta  Monarchic  di 
Sticnia,  and  the  authorities  therein  quoted.)  The  bishops 
and  commune  of  Turin  remained  for  about  a  century  alter 
independent  of,  often  at  variance  with,  tho  counts  of 
Savoy,  who  at  last  asserted  again  their  suzerainty  over  the 
town  and  the  right  of  appointing  its  chief  magistrate. 
From  that  time  the  history  of  Turin  is  merged  into  that  of 
the  dynasty  of  Savov,  whose  permanent  residence  it  be- 
came ultimately.    [Sardinian  States.] 

Tesauro  has  written  '  Istoria  della  C'ittii  di  Torino,'  1070. 
with  a  Continuation  by  F.  M.  Kerrero.  1712;  Rivautella 
and  Kicolvi  have  published  'Marmora  Taurinensia  Illns- 
trata,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1743-17 ;  Milanesio, '  Cenni  Storici  sulla 
Citta  e  Cittade'le  di  Torino,"  1820 :  Fnrolctti, '  Turin  it  ses 
CuiioateV  1819,  a  guide-book;  Bunion,  'Catalogue  rai- 
sonn6  du  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  1' Academic  de 
Turin,'  1811  ;  Peyron, 4  Papyri  Grwci  R.  TanriucnsU  Musei 
.^gyptii  editi  attpie  illustrati,'  1826.  Sec  also  Millin, 
Voyagr*  r/i  Stirot-  ft  en  Piimont,  1810;  and  YaliVy, 
Fot/axp*  Littfrnirfu  fit  Unite. 

TORI'NUS,  ALB.VNUS,  the  Latinized  name  of  Alban 
Thorer,  a  Swiss  physician,  who  was  bom  in  14WI,  nt  Win- 
tetlhur,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  studied  polite  litera- 
ture at  Basle  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  and.  alter  leaching 
rhetoric  for  some  year-*,  he  at  last  determined  on  inking  the 
degree  of  Dottor'of  Medicine  at  Mont  pel  lier.  Upon  his 
return  to  Basle,  in  1537.  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
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practical  medicine,  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  died  February  23,  1550,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Like  several  of  his  contemporaries,  he  employed  himself  in 
translating  the  works  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  into 
Latin,  of  which  he  published  the  following:  •  Polybi 
OpiiHcula  aliquot  nunc  primum  e  Graeeo  in  Latinum 
convcrsa,  nempe  de  Tuenda  Valetudinc,  sivc  de  Ratione 
VictuB  Sanorum  lib.  i.,  De  Seminis  Humani  Natura  hb.  i., 
de  Morbis,  sive  Aftectibus  Corporis  libri  ii.,'  Basil.,  1544, 
4to.  Alexander  Trallianua,  IaL,  Basil.,  1533,  fol.  The 
first  Latin  translation  of  Paulus  jUgineta,  Basil.,  1532, 
fol.,  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  several  times 
reprinted.  This  translation  was  severely  criticised  bv 
Winther  of  Andcmach  (Gti  in  tenia  Andernacus),  which 
drew  from  Tliorer  a  very  angry  and  somewhat  abusive 
answer  entitled  '  Kpistola  Apologctica,  quaCalomnias  Im- 
pudentisaimas  relVUit,'  Basil.,  1539,  Hvo.  The  first  I-atin 
translHtion  of  two  works  of  Theophilus  Protospatharius, 
with  the  title  '  Philareti  de  Pulsuimi  Scicntia  Libellns.  item 
Theophili  de  Exacta  Rctrimentorum  Vesicae  Cognitione 
Commentariolus,'  &c,  Basil.,  1553,  8vo.  In  his  translation 
of  Theophilus  '  De  Urinis,'  he  is  charged  by  Guklot  (Not. 
in  Theoph.  De  Urin.,  p.  234;  et  Alloq.  ad  Led.)  with 
having  altoeether  omitted  the  pious  epilogue  to  the  work, 
and  with  having  altered  two  other  passages  (in  the  Preface, 
and  in  cap.  8)  so  as  to  destroy  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  Lord's  Divinity  contained  in  them.  Fabricius  mentions 
also  (Riblioth.  Gmtra,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  44,  ed.  Vet.)  a  trans- 
lation of  Theophilus's  '  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,"  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (See  Fabric, 
Riblioth.  Orwai,  vol.  xii.,  p.  B49,  ed.  Vet. ;  Choulant, 
llaudbuch  tier  Rilcherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere Medici n.)  He 
also  retouched  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Yahia  Ibn 
Scrapion  Ben  Ibrahim  [Serapion],  and  published  it  with 
the  title  *  Jani  Damaseeni  Therapeuticae  Methodi  libri  vii., 
partim  Albano  Torino,  partim  Gerardo  Cremonensi  Meta- 
phrase,' Basil.,  1543,  fol.  He  published  a  Greek  edition,  in 
one  volume,  of  several  of  Hippocrates's  works,  viz.  4  Prog- 
nost.,' 4  De  Nat.  Horn.,* «  De  Loc.  in  Horn  .' '  Jusjur,'  Basil., 
1536.  8vo.,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  author.  He  inserted 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Diocles  C'arystius  to 
King  Antiochus,  '  De  Sccunda  Valetudinc  Tuenda,'  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  translation  of  Alexander  Trallianus, 
Basil.,  1541,  fol.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  medical 
works  with  the  following  title:  1  De  Be  Medica  huic 
Volnmini  insunt,  Sorani  Ephesii  Peripatetiei  in  Artem 
Medendi  Isagoge  hactenus  non  visa.  Oribasii  Sardiani 
Frajrmentum  de  Victus  Ratione,  quolibet  Anni  Tempore 
Utili,  antea  nun<|uam  editum.  C.  Plinii  Secundi  de  Re 
Medica  libri  v.  accurotius  Recogniti,  et  Nothis  ac  Pseud- 
epigraphis  Semotis,  ab  Innumeris  Mcndarum  Millibus 
tide  Vetustissimi  Codicis  Repurgati.  Lc.  Apuleji  Ma- 
daurensis,  Philosophi  Platonici,  tie  Herbarura  Virtutibus 
Ilistoria.  Accessit  his  Libellus  Utilissimus  de  Betonica, 
quern  quidam  Autonio  Musae,  nonnulli  Lc.  Apulejo  adscri- 
bendum  autumant,  nuper  Exeusus,'  Basil.,  1525,  fol. 
Besides  these  medical  works  he  edited  also  Apicius,  '  De 
Re  Culinaria,'  Basil.,  1541,  4to. ;  S.  Epiphanius,  *  De  Pro- 
uhetamm  Vitis,'  Basil.,  1529,  4to. ;  Agapeti  *  Scheda 
Rogia."  Lat.,  Basil.,  1541,  8vo.,  at  the  end  of  Onosandri 
*  Strategicus ;'  and  Emmanuel  Chrysolorae,  '  Epitome 
Grammatices  Graecae.'  (See  Fabric,  Bibliotheca  Graeea, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  44,  ed.  vet. ;  Biogr.  Med.;  Choulant, Handb. 
d  r  Biicherhumle  Jur  die  Aeltere  Medtcin.) 

TORMENTIL,  Tormentilla  officinalis  (Smith),  erecla 
(Linn.),  a  small  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  in  forests,  bogs,  and  heaths. 
Linnwus  constituted  this  genus,  but  it  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  species  of  the  genus  Potentiila.  The  root,  or  rather  the 
rhizoma,  is  officinal.  As  the  plant  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  the  best  time  to  collect  the  rhizomata  is  in  April  and 
May.  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  while  they  remain  moist, 
are  phosphorescent.  The  roots  of  the  Tormentilla  (Poten- 
tiila) reptans  (Linn.),  of  the  Potentiila  Commarum,  those 
of  the  common  strawberry,  and  also  of  the  Polygonum 
Bistorta,  are  frequently  confounded  with  those  of  the  true 
tormentil — errors  of  no  great  importance  as  far  as  their 
medical  employment  is  concerned,  as  they  possess  proper- 
ties similar  in  kind,  but  inferior  in  degree.  In  Italy  the 
root  of  the  geranium  striatum  is  snlwtituted  for  it. 

The  rhizomata  of  the  genuine  plant  are  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  branches  they  bear.  They  lie  obliquely  in  the 
earth ;  old  ones  are  knotty  or  resemble  knobs,  from  H  to 


2  inches  thick ;  younger  ones  are  cylindrical,  irregularly 
branched,  the  branches  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick,  curved  and  twisted.  The 
colour  externally  is  a  rusty  or  reddish  brown ;  if  very  old, 
mixed  with  black.  The  epidermis  and  liber  are  very  thin, 
but  firm.  The  central  part  presents  several,  at  least  two, 
concentric  circles ;  the  texture  is  close  and  firm,  more  of  a 
homy  than  fibrous  texture,  greatly  resembling  rhubarb. 
The  colour  of  the  interior,  when  fresh,  is  a  rose-red  or 
fleshy  colour ;  but  when  dried,  it  inclines  more  to  a  reddish 
or  brownish  yellow ;  in  very  old  specimens  it  become* 
white.  The  fracture  is  uneven.  It  can  be  easily  powdered. 
The  powder  is  of  a  bright  brownish-red.  The  rose-odour 
of  the  fresh  root  is  utterly  lost  by  drying.  Taste  purely 
and  strongly  astringent.  Specimens  which  are  dark  exter- 
nally, and  woody  and  white  within,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Meissner  very  carefully  analyzed  it,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist, in  the  hundred  parts,  of— volatile  oil,  a  trace  ;  myricin 
0  20;  resin,  0  42;  cerin,  0  51 ;  tannin,  17"4;  colouring 
matter,  18  05;  ditto  altered  (oxydized?),  258;  gummy 
extractive,  4  32  ;  gum  (pectin?),  28-20;  extractive,  7'70; 
woody  fibre,  15  0 ;  water,  6  45. 

Starch,  though  not  found  by  Meissner,  exists  in  it,  as  the 
,  tincture  of  iodine  tinges  the  root  a  blackish-bluc.  No  gallic 
acid  is  said  to  exist  in  it ;  while  its  presence  is  asserted  by 
some,  it  is  maintained  to  be  ellagic  acid  by  others.  The 
colouring-matter  resembles  that  found  in  the  cinchona 
barks ;  it  also  has  some  resemblance  to  indigo.  Water 
I  distilled  from  the  fresh  root  has  an  agreeable  rose-like 
f  odour.   This  plant  contains  more  tannin  than  any  other, 
except  catechu  and  galls.    An  intimate  relation  subsists 
between  the  tannin  and  extractive  and  catechu.    An  in- 
fusion strikes  a  blackish-green  (forming  a  tannate  of  iron) 
with  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  ;  on  which  account  an  ink  has 
been  recommended  to  be  made  with  it  and  sulphate  of  iron ; 
but  where  galls  are  to  be  had,  this  is  not  advisable. 

Tormentil  is  the  most  powerful  of  our  indigenous  astrin- 
gents, and  more  easily  assimilated  than  oak-bark  or  galls. 
Though  improper  in  active  hemorrhages,  in  passive  dis- 
charges it  is  very  useful,  and  may  be  given  with  aromatics, 
or  opiates,  or  chalk,  as  in  the  compound  powder  of  chalk. 
Infusion  made  with  cold  water  is  preferable  to  the  decoc- 
tion. The  extract  made  in  the  common  way  soon  spoils. 
But  valuable  as  this  substance  is  in  medicine,  it  is  of  still 
greater  utility  in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture.  It  may  be 
most  beneficially  employed  to  tan  leather,  both  where  the 
oak  grows  and  where  it  is  absent,  since  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  powdered  tormentil  is  equal  in  strength  to  seven 
pounds  of  tan.  It  is  used  in  Lapland  and  the  Orkney  Isles, 
both  to  tan  and  to  dye  leather,  and  in  the  latter  parts  to 
'  dye  worsted  yarn.  By  long  boiling  the  tannin  is  converted 
into  gum,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  poor  may  collect 
and  obtain  much  nourishment  from  the  root.  But  the 
great  service  this  plant  renders  in  husbandry  is  its  chief 
merit.  Where  it  grows  abundantly'  in  wet  pastures,  the 
rot  in  the  sheep  is  unknown.  It  should  therefore  be  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  the  irrigated  meadows  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  that  destructive  disease.  Where  the  heather  has 
been  burned  on  the  Highland  hills,  this  plant  springs  up 
spontaneously  with  the  tender  grass.  [Anthelmintics.] 

TORMENTILLA  (from  tormentum),  a  £*-,,,us  °f  plan'1* 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  This  genus  pos- 
sesses an  8-parted  calyx,  of  which  four  parts  ore  ex- 
ternal, and  apparently*  accessory ;  the  petals  are  4.  and 
inversely  heart-shaped  ;  the  stamens  are  16,  and  not 
half  so  long  as  the  corolla ;  the  styles  are  lateral  and  deci- 
duous ;  the  carpels  are  seated  on  a  small  hairy  receptacle. 
The  species  are  herbaceous  plants  with  dissected  and  axil- 
lary and  terminal  flowers.  The  genus  as  thus  constituted 
is  well  marked,  although  many  authors  refer  it  to  Poten- 
tiila. Of  the  three  species  of  Tormentilla,  two  are  natives 
of  Britain  and  Europe  generally,  and  one  of  North  America. 

T.  ererla.  Upright  Tormentil,  has  an  ascending,  branched 
dichotomous  stem  ;  ternate  leaves,  with  those  on  the  stem 
sessile ;  the  leaflets  are  oblong,  acute,  and  deeply  cut ;  the 
stipules  are  large  and  also  cut ;  the  pedicels  arc  solitary,  in 
the  bifurcations  of  the  stem ;  the  petals  are  obeordale,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  abundant  in  barren  pastures, 
road-sides,  and  bushy  places  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  been  occasionally  found  with 
live  petals,  and  also  with  double  flowers. 

T.  replant.  Creeping  Tormentil,  has  procumbent,  slightly 
branched  stems;  leaves  divided  into  from  three  to  five 
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leaflets,  which  are  deeply  toothed,  and  hair}',  as  well  as  the 
petioles ;  the  stipules  are  lanceolate  and  entire.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  in  much  the  same  situations  as  the  last. 
It  is  not  so  common  in  Britain  as  the  last,  but  has  been 
recorded  as  growing  in  many  localities  in  Yorkshire,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Oxfordshire. 

T.  humifuta.  Trailing  Torment il.  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  has  short  filiform  procumbent  stems  bearing 
the  flowers;  the  leaflets  are  five,  deeply  toothed,  and 
covered  beneath  with  a  white  tomentum.  [Tormkntil.] 

TORNADO,  a  whirlwind  (from  tornar,  Spanish, '  to  turn), 
a  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  torrents  of  rain  :  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  or,  in  the  latter  region  of  the  earth,  at  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons.  The  storm  continues  in  one 
place  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  the  wind  rapidly 
changes  its  direction ;  and  it  is  described  as  blowing  at 
once,  or  in  succession,  from  all  the  different  points  of  the 
compass.  Tornado  is  however  a  general  term,  and,  besides 
a  whirlwind,  it  is  employed  to  designate  what  is  called  a 
typhoon  or  hurricane. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  electric  fluid,  when  col- 
lected in  vast  quantities  in  the  atmosphere  between  the 
tropics,  occasionally  creates  an  extensive  and  partial  rare- 
faction ;  the  ambient  air  then  rushes  towards  the  region 
where  this  rarefaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  particles  in 
their  rectilineal  course,  being  struck  obliquely  by  currents 
flowing  in  directions  which  are  determined  by  the  ranees 
of  mountains  or  the  line  of  the  sea-coast,  acquire,  by  the 
laws  of  dynamics,  circular  or  spiral  motions.  Thus  there 
is  formed  a  vortex  by  which  terrestrial  bodies  within  its 
influence  are  violently  displaced,  or  the  ocean  is  strongly 
agitated :  on  land,  forests,  plantations,  and  buildings  are 
destroyed;  and  at  sea,  ships  are  engulfed  or  driven  on 
shore  :  the  effects  are  of  course  the  greatest  near  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vortex,  and  the  9pace  within  which  they 
are  felt  varies  in  extent ;  sometimes  the  diameter  of  the 
area  is  several  miles,  and  at  other  times  it  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  yards. 

From  accounts  of  the  tornados,  the  typhoon*,  or  hurri- 
canes which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  appears  that 
there  the  approach  of  the  storm  is  foreboded  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  appearance,  over  the  land,  of  dark  clouds  which 
move  towards  the  sea,  while  a  gentle  breere  is  blowing 
towards  the  shore  :  soon  afterwards  the  rain  comes  down 
in  torrents  and  the  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds 
resembles  showers  of  electric  matter.  While  the  tornado 
is  passing  over  a  ship,  which  may  be  four  or  five  hours 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  flashes  cease, 
but  the  rain  continues,  and  a  loud  crackling  noise,  occa- 
sioned by  the  electric  fluid  descending  nlong  the  masts, 
is  distinctly  heard  among  the  rigging.  After  the  squall 
has  passed  beyond  the  ship,  the  lightnings  again  appear  to 
descend  in  sheets  as  thev  did  on  its  approach. 

A  less  extensive  whirlwind  is  frequently  preceded  by  a 
remarkable  tranquillity  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  sultry 
heat ;  when  suddenly,  within  a  circle  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  only  in  diameter,  a  revolving  motion  of  the  air 
commences,  and  is  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain :  the 
velocity  of  the  rotation  gradually  increases,  and  at  length 
it»  violence  is  such  as  to  tear  up  trees  and  destroy  buildings 
which  may  be  within  the  vortex.  The  whirlwind  does  not 
continue  longer  than  half  an  hour,  but  in  that  short  time 
the  damage  is  immense,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  frequently 
considerable. 

Dr.  Franklin  observed  that  great  storms  have  a  progres- 
sive movement  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  he  found 
that  one  which  occurred  in  North  America  in  1740  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  an  hour  towards 
the  north-east ;  but  Colonel  Capper,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  who  during  twenty  years  had  studied 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  about  Madras,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  all  storms  are  tornados  or  whirlwinds 
of  great  extent,  and  showed  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  place  of  a  ship  in  a  vortex  from  the  degree  of 
rapidity  with  which  the  wind  changes  its  direction.  Mr. 
Redfield,  of  New  York,  apparently  without  any  knowledge 
of  Colonel  Capper's  observations,  discovered  subsequently 
that,  while  on  the  coasts  of  North  America  hurricanes 
were  blowing  from  the  north-east,  storms  were  raging  in 
the  Atlantic  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  wind 
P.  C,  No.  1558. 


at  south-west ;  and  his  inference  is  that  a  revolving  tempest 
takes  place  at  the  same  time  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

This  subject  has  recently  been  particularly  studied  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Reitl  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has  ascer- 
tained that  all  great  storms  have  both  progressive  and 
revolving  motions.    Having  obtained  access  to  a  number 
of  ships'  log-books,  he  compared  the  observations  made  by 
himself  in  the  West  Indies  with  such  as  had  at  the  same 
times  been  made  in  the  open  seas,  and  he  traced  the  courses 
of  many  storms  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres.  This  officer  found,  as  had  been  before  remarked 
by  Mr.  Redfield,  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
direction  of  the  air  in  a  vortex  is  from  the  north  circularly 
to  the  west ;  from  thence  to  the  south,  and  round  by  the 
east  towards  the  north :  and  he  discovered  that  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  order  of  the  motion  is  contrary  to 
that  which  has  been  just  mentioned,  being  from  the  north 
round  by  the  east,  the  south  and  the  west,  and  returning 
to  the  north.    He  found  also  that  the  storms  in  each  hemi- 
1  sphere  revolve  invariably  in  the  same  direction  within  a 
J  circular  space  whose  diameter  is  sometimes  not  less  than 
one  thousand  miles ;  and  that  occasionally,  in  advancing 
towards  either  pole,  several  different  vortices  closely  follow 
each  other :  when  this  happens  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
for  example,  since  in  the  southern  part  of  each  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  west,  and  in  the  northern  part  from  the 
east,  it  follows  that  the  northern  part  of  each  vortex,  on 
arriving  at  the  spot  which  the  vortex  immediately  pre- 
ceding it  had  quitted,  brings  with  it  a  wind  blowing  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  had  just  before 
been  felt. 

Lieut.-Col.  Reid  has  ascertained  from  two  instances,  of 
which  alone  he  could  obtain  well-authenticated  accounts 
that  in  the  opposite  hemispheres  of  the  earth  the  cones  of 
water-spouts  revolve  in  contrary  directions ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  directions  are  contrary  to  those  of  the 
great  storms.  Some  connection  is  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  intensity  of  storms  and  that  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism :  the  same*  officer  remarks  that  no  violent  squalls 
are  felt  about  St.  Helena,  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is 
the  lowest,  and  that  they  occur  with  great  violence  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Sea  of  China,  in  which  regions  the 
terrestrial  meridians  pass  through  the  magnetic  poles  of 
North  America  and  Siberia.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  oh  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  low,  storms 
rage  with  the  greatest  fury. 

TORN  E  A.  [Finland.] 

TORNEA-ELF.  [Bothnia.] 

TO'RO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  Spain,  formerlv 
part  of  Zamora,  but  now  a  separate  province,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Sarabrisof  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  large  town,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  on  a  gentle  eminence  which 
commands  a  view  of  an  extensive  plain,  formerlv  called 
Carapi  Gothici,  now  Ticrra  de  Campos :  in  41"  45*  N.  lat. 
and  5°  37'  W.  long.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
Zamora,  one  of  the  most  antient  in  the  peninsula.  The 
collegiate  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alfonso  VIII.  of  I-eon. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Infante  Don  Garcia,  forming  a 
square  or  143  feet,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle.  The 
bridge  on  the  Douro,  entirely  built  of  freestone.  a'id 
resting  on  twenty-two  arches,  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
architecture.  Near  Toro  was  fought,  in  1470,  a  battle, 
where  the  Portuguese  under  Alfonso  V.,  surnamed  *  O 
Africano '  (the  Africans,  were  defeated  by  the  Castilians. 
The  population  of  Toro  is  about  10.000.  (Miuano,  Diccio- 
nario  Geoertiftco  de  Espafia,  viii.  480.) 

TORONTO,  formerly  York,  and  lately  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  North  America,  is  situated 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  40  miles  from 
the  west  end  of  Burlington  Bay,  in  43"  35'  N.  lat.  and 
7$P  20*  W.  long.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794  by  Governor 
Simcoe.  The  French  had  previously  a  small  "palisadoed 
fort,  a  little  to  the  west,  which  was  called  Fort  Tarento  or 
Toronto.  With  the  exception  of  this  fort  and  two  or  three 
wigwams,  the  dwellings  of  a  few  Indians,  the  site  of  Toronto, 
when  surveyed  by  direction  of  Governor  Simcoe  in  1793.  was 
uninhabited,  and  the  country  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  forest  to  the  water's  edge.  The  district,  as  it  was  gradu- 
ally cleared  by  the  British,  was  called  Toronto,  after  Fort 
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Tarento  ;  but  the  name  given  by  Governor  Simcoe  to  the 
town,  winch  he  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  was  York,  which 
name  it  retained  till  1834,  when  Sir  John  Colbome  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  changed  the  name  to  that  of  the 
district,  Toronto. 

The  situation  of  Toronto  is  low  and  swampy,  the  ground 
rising  gradually  into  the  back  country,  which  is  covered 
with  forest.  The  site  seems  to  have  been  chosen  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful  harbour,  or  rather 
bay,  which  is  protected  and  nearly  enclosed  by  a  long 
horn  of  sand  sweeping  round  in  a  sickle  shape,  and  leaving 
only  a  narrow  entrance,  which  now  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  w  harts  and  piers  however  are  narrow,  in- 
convenient, and  ill-lighttd.  and,  as  passengers  are  often 
landed  and  embarked  at  night,  they  are  also  dangerous. 

The  city  consists  of  six  main  streets,  about  two  miles 
long,  and  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  other  streets  which  run  inland  about  a  mile. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  still  of  wood,  but  as  frequent  fires 
destroy  them,  they  are  replaced  by  others  of  brick,  stone 
being  scarce,  and  the  subsoil  of  the  whole  district  a  good 
clay.  The  principal  street  of  the  six  long  ones  is  called 
King  Street ;  it  begins  to  have  a  handsome  appearance  ; 
it  has  many  good  brick  houses,  several  of  the  shops  having 
large  plate-glass  windows ;  it  has  side  pavements  of  flags, 
and  a  large  sewer  under  it.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  city  however  is  somewhat  mean,  and  there  are  no 
public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  for  their  architecture. 
The  principal  structures  are  the  Parliament  Buildings,  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  City  Hall  and  Market-house, 
the  Upper  Canada  College,  the  Lawyers'  Halls,  and  the 
English,  Roman  Catholic,  Scotch,  and  Methodist  churches 
and  chapels.  A  new  court-house  and  gaol  are  probably 
now  completed,  as  well  as  new  barracks  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  Building-ground  in  the  principal  streets 
is  excessively  dear,  and  house-rent  is  also  expensive  ;  but 
provisions  are  abundant,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  and 
wines,  fruits,  and  other  luxuries,  not  dear.  The  fuel  is 
chiefly  wood,  and  is  mostly  burned  in  stoves,  though  coals 
from  the  state  of  Ohio  are  brought  by  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  sold  at  about  I*.  Gd.  a  bushel.  The  water  of  the  wells 
is  brackish,  the  strata  at  forty  feet  deep  being  apparently 
saliferous  rock. 

Toronto  has  a  Court  of  Chancery  with  a  vice-chancellor, 
and  a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  with  a  chief  justice  and 
four  puisne  judges  ;  it  has  also  a  district  court,  in  which 
minor  offences  are  tried,  a  court  of  requests,  a  mayor's 
court,  and  a  police  court. 

Toronto  returns  two  representatives  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Canada.  Tor  municipal 
government  the  city  is  divided  into  five  wards,  each  of 
which  returns  annually  two  aldermen  and  two  common- 
counciltncii,  out  of  whom  a  mayor  is  chosen  annually. 

Besides  the  established  Church  of  England,  which  lias 
its  Bishop  of  Toronto,  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  Wee- 
leyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  many  other  sects. 

There  is  a  House  of  Industry  at  Toronto,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  in  which,  in  1841,  theie  were  be- 
tween 70  and  HO  inmates,  and  which  gave  relief  to  about 
250  out-door  pensioners.  There  is  also  an  hospital ;  and 
there  is  a  savings' bank,  in  which  the  amount  of  deposit  by 
each  person  is  limited  to  50/.  currency. 

Of  establishments  for  education,  the  chief  is  the  College 
of  Upper  Canada,  with  a  principal,  five  masters,  and  five 
teachers ;  the  next  in  importance  is  the  National  School 
of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  system  of  Bell  and  Ijincaster ; 
i  there  is  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  supervision  of  the 
in  schools. 

There  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  commercial  news- 
room, and  a  literary  club,  the  last  being  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  vice-chancellor,  but  no  other  literary  societies 
of  any  importance.  There  is  no  regular  theatre.  There 
are  seven  or  eight  newspaper*  published  in  the  city,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  NVcsleyan  Methodists. 

The  population  of  Toronto  has  advanced  at  the  follow- 
ing rate  :— in  1817  it  was  1200,  in  1826  it  was  1677,  in 
1836  it  was  9052,  in  1«37  it  was  11,000.  in  1839  it  was 
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vessels  sail  regularly  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  and 
to  Hamilton,  about  forty  miles  farther  to  the  west,  at  the 
head  of  Burlington  Bay. 

When  the  act  of  parliament  (3  St  4  Vict.,  c.  35)  which 
united  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada  into  one  Province  of  Canada  was  carried  into 
effect,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1841,  Toronto  ceased  to  be  a 
capital  city.  Kingston  [Canada,  vol.  vi.,  p.  214],  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  now  the  capital 
town  of  the  Province  of  Canada. 

(The  Canadtu  in  1841,  by  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle ; 
Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,  by 
Mrs.  Jameson  ;  Encyclopaedia  Americana.) 

TORPE'DO,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Ray 
family  {Raiidee\  founded  byDum6ril  upon  the  Ilaia  Tor- 
pedo of  Linnaeus,  and  some  other  species,  distinguished  by 
their  having  the  tail  short  and  moderately  thick,  and  the 
disc  of  the  body  nearly  circular,  the  anterior  margin  being 
formed  by  two  produced  portions  from  the  head,  which, 
inclining  sideways,  join  the  pectorals:  the  space  between 
the  head,  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  branchiae  is  occupied 
by  small  vertical  hexagonal  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
mucous  matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves  from  the 
eighth  pair.  The  situation  of  these  honeycomb-like  eel  s, 
which  constitute  the  electrical  apparatus,  is  indicated  on  the 
upper  surface  by  a  slight  convexity  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  shocks  given  by  the  torpedo  are  very  considerable, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  animal  both  as  a 
means  of  defence  and  to  disable  its  prey.  Mr.  Couch  is  of 
opinion  that  this  electric  apparatus  has  further  uses  :— 
'  One  well-known  effect  of  the  electric  shock,'  he  observes, 
'is  to  deprive  animals  killed  by  it  of  their  organic  irrita- 
bility, and  consequently  to  render  them  more  readily  dis- 
posed to  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  which 
condition  the  digestive  powers  more  speedily  and  effectu- 
ally act  upon  them.  If  any  creature  more  than  others 
might  seem  to  require  such  a  preparation  of  its  food,  it  is 
the  Cramp-Ray  (or  Torpedo),  the  whole  canal  of  whose 
intestine  is  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  stomach.' 
The  torpedo  occurs  occasionally  on  the  British  coast,  and 
was  first  discovered  to  be  a  native  of  our  seas  by  Mr.  J. 
Walsh,  who  obtained  specimens  from  Torbay.  Col.  Mon- 
tagu, in  his  MS.  notes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Yaiicll,  mentions 
having  met  with  two  examples  of  the  torpedo :  the  first 
was  of  small  size,  and  was  taken  at  Torcross.  where  it  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  fishermen ;  the  second  was  taken  on 
a  turbot-hook  off  the  coast  of  Tenby  in  Wales,  and  was  of 
very  large  size,  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  following  is  Pennant's  description  of  this  fish : — Head 
and  body  indistinct,  and  nearly  round :  greatest  breadth 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length;  thickness  in  the  middle 
about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth,  attenuating  to  extreme 
thinness  on  the  edges ;  mouth  small ;  teeth  minute,  spicu- 
lar ;  eyes  small,  placed  near  each  other ;  behind  each  a 
round  spiracle,  with  six  small  cutaneous  appendages  on 
their  inner  circumference ;  branchial  openings  five  in 
number;  skin  everywhere  smooth ;  two  dorsal  fins  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tail ;  tail  one-third  of  the  entire  length,  toler- 
ably thick  and  round ;  the  caudal  fin  broad  and  abrupt ; 


ventrals  below  the  body,  forming  on  each  side  a  quarter  of 
a  circle ;  colours,  cinerous-brown  above,  white ish  beneath. 

Whether  this  be  the  Rata  Torpedo  of  Linnaeus  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Cuvier  and  Ri&so  consider  that  several 
species  have  been  confounded  under  that  name,  and  the 
latter  of  these  authors  has  characterised  four  species  in  his 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  de  1'Europe  Meridionale.'  They  are  : — 

1 .  Torj>edo  Narke,  which  he  describes  as  being  yellowish- 
red  above,  and  having  five  oce Mated  spots. 

2.  Torpedo  unimaculata.  This  species  has  the  bodv 
above  fulvous,  spotted  with  whiteish  s]K>ts,  and  one  oblong 
ocellated  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  more 
elongated  and  slender.  It  is  said  to  have  the  electrical 
apparatus  scarcely  visible,  and  to  give  but  very  slight 
shocks. 

3.  Torpedo  marmorata.  Bodv  flesh-coloured,  and  hav- 
ing brown  spots  and  sinuous  markings,  producing  a  marbled 
appearance :  tail  thick,  above  rounded. 

4.  'fbrpedo  Galvani.  Body  fulvous,  immaculate,  but 
margined  with  black. 

Flemming  refers  the  British  torpedo  to  the  third  of  these 
species.  Torpedo  $narmorata . 

TORPE'DO.  a  machine  invented  by  Robert  Fulton  for 
destroying  ships  from  beneath,  by  attaching  to  thero  car- 
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causes  or  cases  charged  with  explosive  and 
matter.  These  were  to  be  applied  to  the  vessels  to  be 
destroyed  by  means  of  a  kind  of  submarine  boat,  in  the 
working  of  which  Fulton  attained  considerable  success.  He 
applied  his  torpedo*  about  1801  to  the  blowing  up  of  an 
old  brig  in  Brest  harbour ;  but  in  an  attempt  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  made  to  destroy  a  Hritisth  man-of-war, 
he  failed,  owing  to  the  vessel  suddenly  changing  her  posi- 
tion. Upon  this  failure,  Bonaparte,  who  had  borne  the 
expense  of  the  previous  experiments,  withdrew  his  sup- 
port, and  the  scheme  was  never  brought  into  practical 
operation. 
TORQUEMADA.  [Office,  Holy.] 
TORRE,  DEI.LA,  or  TORRIA'NI,  a  powerful  family 
of  the  middle  aces.    [I.omhakdy  and  Lombard  Cities.] 

TORRE.  F1L1PPO  DEL,  born  at  Cividalc  in  the  Fiiuli. 
in  1057,  studied  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome 
in  IG87,  where  he  was  employed  in  several  offices,  and  at 
last  was  appointed  bishop  of  Adria  bv  Clement  XI.,  in 
1702.  He  died  in  1717.  While  at  Rome  he  publi-hcd  a 
work  of  great  research  on  the  antiquities  of  Antium, 
'  Monumcnta  veteris  Antii,'  which  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  learned.  He  wrote  some  other  works  in  illustration  of 
antient  medals,  and  also  upon  subjects  of  natural  history. 
Girolamo  I.ioni  wrote  a  biography  of  Filippo  del  Torre. 


fTim 


■>ria  della  Lettrratura  It'll  iatin.) 


TORRE,  GIAMMARl'A  DELL  A.  bom  at  Rome  of  a 
Genoese  family,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  studying  in  the  college  Naxareno,  entered  the  order 
of  the  Somaschi,  and  having  shown  great  aptitude  for 
physical  and  mathematical  studies,  was  successively  pro- 
fessor in  several  colleges  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
At  Naples  he  became  known  to  king  Charles  V.  of  Naples 
(afterwards  Charles  HI.  of  Spain  \  who  employed  him  in 
several  scientific  experiments,  and  made  him  his  head  libra- 
rian and  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Capo  di  Monte.  He  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Vesuvius,  'Storiae  Fenomeni  del  Vesu- 
vio  esposti  dal  P.  Gio.  Maria  della  Torre,  Somasco,'  fol., 
Naples  1755.  He  also  wrote  a  '  Course  of  Physics,'  in 
Italian  and  Latin,  which  has  gone  through  several  "editions; 
a  volume  of  microscopical  observations,  and  numerous  me- 
moirs on  scientific  subjects.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  improve  the  microscope.  He  also  contributed  to 
illustrate  the  newly  discovered  towns  of  Herculanum  and 
Pompeii.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  and  was  also  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Father 
della  Torre  died  at  Naples  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  March, 
1782. 

'Lombardi,  Storitt  della  Lctleratura  Italiana  uel  Secolo 
XVIII.) 

TORRE,  FILOMARI'XO,  DUKE  DELLA.  a  Neapoli- 
tan nobleman  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the 
study  of  physics.  His  name  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
for  his  melancholy  end.  In  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
populace  of  Naples,  who.  being  forsaken  by  the  king  and 
court  and  all  the  principal  authorities  on  the  advance  of 
the  French  invading  army,  rose  tumultuously  in  January. 
1799,  to  defend  the  town  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy 
those  whom  they  suspected  of  being  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  French,  the  Duke  della  Torre,  who  lived  in 
gnat  retirement  and  does  not  appear  to  have  meddled  with 
politics,  was  denounced  to  the  popular  committee  by  a 
menial  who  had  seen  a  letter  written  to  the  duke  by  a 
noble  relative  of  his  at  Rome,  informing  him  that  he  had 
recommended  him  to  the  French  general  for  protection  in 
the  event  of  Naples  being  stormed  by  the  French  army. 
This  was  sufficient  to  persuade  the  ignorant  lazzaroni  that 
the  duke  was  a  secret  Jacobin,  and  his  doom  was  fixed  at 
once.  The  mob  went  to  his  palace,  pillaged  it,  destroyed 
his  library,  his  collection  of  natural  hist  or)',  and  his  cabinet 
of  physics,  threw  the  furniture  out  of  the  window,  seized 
the  duke  and  his  brother  the  Cavaliere  Clemcnte  Filoma- 
rino,  known  for  his  poetical  talent,  and  dragged  them  to 
the  Marina  of  the  Cnrminc.  where  they  killed  both  of 
t^em.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
leaders  of  the  mob  showed  some  regard  for  the  women  and 
chiMien:  they  ordered  one  of  the  duke's  carriage*  out, 
put  the  duke's  wife  and  hcj  children  in  it,  and  told  them 
to  drive  to  some  friend's  or  relative's,  after  which  they  set 
fire  to  the  palace.   The  two  brothers  Filomarino  were  the 


distinguished  victims  of  the  first  or  Lav.;i.oiu  injur 
rection  of  l7fl0. 

(Colletta,  Florin  del  Reame  di  Napoli ;  Cuoco,  Saggia 
Sturico  sulla  Rivoluzione  di  Ntipoli ;  Sketches  of  Popular 
Tumults,  London,  Knight  and  Co.,  1837.) 
TORRE  DEL  GRECO.  {Naples,  Province  of.] 
TORRE'NTIUS  L/KVI'NUS.  whose  original  name  was 
Van  der  Beren,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1525.  He  studied 
at  Louvain,  and  was  in  the  town  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  celebrated  Martin  van  Rossem.  To  commemorate  the 
successful  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  Torrent ius  composed 
a  Latin  poem,  which  was  highly  thought  of  at  the  time. 
He  subsequently  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Bologna;  at  Rome  however  he  remained  many  years, 
and  studied  Roman  antiquities  there  with  great  diligence. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Cardinal  Baronins,  An- 
tonins  Augustinus,  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  other  cclebiated 
scholars  during  his  residence  at  Rome  ;  and  he  nlso  made 
there  a  fine  collection  pf  anlient  coins  and  works  of  art. 
On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands,  Torrentius  tilled  succes- 
sively various  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  was  at  length 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  where  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  in  discharging  the  dutie*  of  his  office.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bIso  employed  in  various  embassies 
and  political  negotiations.  In  1595  he  whs  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  but  before  the  documents  arrived 
from  Rome  which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter 
upon  his  new  dignity,  he  died  at  Brussels  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  agre.  He  was  bcried  in  the  cathedral- 
church  of  Antwerp.  He  left  his  binary  ami  collection  of 
antiquities  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Louvain. 

Torrentius  was  an  accurate  rcholttr,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Roman  antiquities,  but  he  did  not  write  much.  The 
only  work  of  his  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime  is  a 
Commentary  on  Suetonius,  which  originally  appeared  at 
Antwerp  in  1578,  and  was  reprinted  in  1592:  it  is  also 
contained  in  Gnevius's  edition,  published  in  1072.  This 
Commentary  is  also  interesting  from  the  many  wood-cuts 
it  contains,  representing  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
their  families.  Torrent  ius's  Commentary  on  Horace  was 
not  published  till  after  his  denth  :  it  appeared  at  Antwerp 
in  1608,  4to.,  together  with  a  small  treatise  of  his,  entitled 
*  Commentariolus  ad  Legem  Juliam  el  Papiam  de  Matri- 
moniis  Ordinandis.'  Besides  these  Commentaries,  Torren- 
tius also  published  in  his  lifetime  several  Latin  poems,  of 
which  a  collection  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  8vo  . 
under  the  title  of '  Poenmta  Sacra.'  Torrentius  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries  the  Christian  Horace;  nnd  his 
poems  are  distinguished  by  great  ease  of  versification.  He 
also  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  J.  Goropius  Becamt*. 
Antwerp,  1580,  with  an  apology  for  Becanus,  who  bad 
been  attacked  by  Scaliger.  (Foppcus,  Htbltot/tt-r  i  lir/gim  ; 
Saxii  Onomaslicnn.} 

TORRES  STRAIT  was  named  after  the  Spanish  navi- 
gator Luis  Vaeit  de  Torres,  who  was  the  first  to  pass  through 
it,  which  event  took  place  in  100G.  It  is  situated  between 
the  most  north-eastern  part  of  Australia  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  As  the  large  peninsula 
which  projects  from  the  main-land  nf  Australia  northward 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  grows 
narrower  as  it  proceeds  northward,  and  terminates  with  a 
coast  extending  not  much  more  than  :H1  miles  from  cast  to 
west,  Torres  Strait,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  does 
not  exceed  that  distance  in  its  direction  from  cast  to  west, 
and  is  situated  between  142°  and  14 2*  4<Y  E.  long.  The 
most  northern  point  of  Australia,  Cape  York,  is  in  10*  42' 
S.  lat.,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Papua,  which  has  only 
been  seen  from  a  distance,  and  not  been  visited  by  navi- 
gators on  account  of  the  numerous  dangers  with  which  it 
is  beset,  is  laid  down  on  our  charts  in  It"  15'  S.  lat.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  strait  from  south  to  north  is  it  bout  100 
mile*.  Navigators  however  give  to  the  stmit  a  much 
greater  extent,  as  they  consider  it  to  begin  on  the  east 
with  the  Pandora  Entrance,  situated  between  extensive 
reefs  near  144*  40'  E.  long.,  so  that,  according  to  them, 
Torres  Strait  extends  from  142*  to  141°  40'  K.  loner.,  or  180 
statute  miles  from  east  to  west.  They  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  the  Pandora  Entrance  as  the  besiniung  of  the 
strait,  because  at  that  point  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
navigation  of  the  strait  begin  to  surround  them  on  all 
sides!  and  do  not  cease  until  they  have  passed  to  the  west 
of  142"  E.  long. 
The  reefs,  which  lie  on  the  south  and  north  of  I  andora 
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Entrance,  are  Isolated,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  sea,  which 
extend*  westward  about  30  miles.  At  that  distance  how- 
ever occurs  a  most  extensive  reef,  which  runs  from  north 
to  south  between  9°  53'  and  11°  25'  S.  lat.  without  a  break, 
and  by  which  the  strait  is  shut  up  on  the  east ;  for  the 
strait  can  only  be  entered  by  the  narrow  passages  which 
are  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  steep  coral  reef,  and  the 
whole  space  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  reef  is  doited  by 
islands,  shoals,  rocks,  and  reefs  of  various  but  not  great 
extent.  Between  them  are  the  narrow  winding  passages 
by  which  the  vessels  pass  through  the  strait.  It  is  easily 
comprehended  that  such  vessels  cannot  remain  under 
sail  during  the  night.  The  islands  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous,  except  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  most 
northern  part  of  Australia  and  the  southern  coast  of 
Papua,  where  there  arc  several  island*  of  moderate  extent, 
which  are  considered  as  one  group,  and  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Prince  of  Wales  Islands. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  New 
South  Wales,  Torres  Strait  has  frequently  been  navigated, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  are  encountered  in 
passing  it,  as  it  offers  a  much  shorter  route  between 
those  coloniet:  and  Hindustan  than  the  eastern  and  western 
routes,  of  which  the  former  passes  to  the  east  of  the 
Corallian  Sea  [Pacific,  vol.  xvij.,  p.  118),  of  Louisiade, 
and  Papua,  and  the  western  round  the  continent  of 
Australia,  or  more  commonly  round  Tasmania.  By  these 
two  routes  vessels  usually  reach  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Hindustan  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  by  the  route 
through  Torres  Strait,  and  as  it  usually  occurs  in  such 
eases,  the  dangers  of  the  strait  are  now  "better  known  and 
easily  avoided.  But  the  strait  can  only  be  navigated 
between  March  and  September,  during  the  south-east 
monsoon:  in  the  other  six  months  ol"  the  year,  or  during 
the  period  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  the  fogs  prevail  in 
the  strait  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  vessel  can  venture  to 
enter  among  its  almost  innumerable  reefs  and  rocks.  Be- 
sides, Torres  Strait  is  only  navigated  by  vessels  bound  from 
New  South  Wales  to  Hindustan,  and  not  by  t  nose  winch 
sai'  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  latter  would  always 
hn\e  to  contend  against  contrary  winds ;  for  when  the 
south-east  monsoon  terminates,  the  trade  winds  begin,  and 
blow  steadily  and  with  considerable  force  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  last  circumstance  greatly  favours  the 
passing  of  vessels  from  Sydney  to  Hindustan,  but  must 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  reach  Sydney  bv  the  same 
route. 

Two  different  routes  are  talscn  by  vessels  in  sailing  to 
Torres  Strait,  aud  in  passing  through  it.  They  are  distin- 
guished as  the  Inner  and  Outer  route.  The'lnner  route 
lies  along  the  eoast  or  Australia,  and  between  it  and  the 
Great  Barrier  Beefs.  These  reefs  begin,  according  to 
Flinders,  in  2Z>  W  S.  lat.  and  152"  4iT  K.  long.,  and  extend 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia  to  Torres  Strait, 
through  14"  or  lat.  and  U'of  Ions.,  and  are  as  to  length  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  breadth 
seems  to  be  about  50  or  GO  miles  in  their  southern  part, 
but  diminishes  to  the  northward.  At  low-water  a  part  of 
them  is  dry,  and  there  are  numerous  small  black  rocks  on 
them,  but  at  high-water  very  little  of  them  is  seen.  Only 
a  few  naiTow  openings  occur  in  these  barrier  reefs,  and  one 
large  one,  which  is  found  a*.  18"  52'  S.  lat.,  and  which  is 
about  20  miles  wide.  The  arm  of  the  sea  enclosed  between 
the  birrier  and  the  coast  is  from  GO  to  80  miles  wide  towards 
the  south,  but  it  contracts  gradually  to  20  miles  near  the 
great  opening,  and  is  still  narrower  farther  north.  Nu- 
merous islands  are  scattered  in  this  enclosed  space,  but  no 
other  coral-banks  occur  except  those  which  surround  some 
of  the  inlands.  Being  sheltered  from  the  strong  swell  of 
the  Pacific  by  the  barrier,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  it  also 
offers  the  advantage  of  regular  soundings,  its  depth  not 
being  very  unequal,  and  varying  only  from  GO  fathoms  at 
the  southern  end  to  30  fathoms  at  the  great  opening,  and 
to  20  at  Cape  Tribulation.  Though  those  who  firsdnves- 
tigated  this  part  of  the  Pacific  had  to  encounter  numerous 
difficulties,  and  were  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger, 
it  seems  that  it  offers  the  safest  route  for  vessels  which  are 
not  very  large,  and  it  appears  that  it  has  lately  been 
hi! opted  as  the  common  route  of  communication  between 
Sydney  and  Kssington,  the  newly  established  settlement  in 
North  Australia.  Vessels  sailing  by  this  track  pass  through 
Torres  Strait  by  sailing  round  Cape  York  and  through 
Endeavour  Stnut.  The  last-mentioned  .trait  is  formed  by 


the  mainland  of  Australia  and  some  of  the  islets  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islands,  and  constitutes  the  southern 
part  of  Torres  Strait.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  six  miles  wide,  and  offers  a  safe  passage  for  vessels 

of  good  size. 

The  Outer  route,  which  lies  through  the  Corallian  Sea, 
is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  reefs  which  are 
dispersed  over  it  north  of  the  southern  tropic.  After  pass- 
ing through  Pandora  Entrance  the  vessels  enter  Torres 
Strait  by  sailing  north  of  the  long  reef,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  (144"  E.  long.),  to  Murray  Islauds, 
and  traverse  the  strait  by  sailing  west-south-west  between 
innumerable  low  islands,  shoals,  and  rocks.  They  do  not 
enter  Endeavour  Strait,  but  keep  at  the  distance  of  about 
20  miles  from  it  to  the  northward,  until  they  have  passed 
on  the  north  of  Wednesday  and  Good's  Islands,  when  they 
leave  the  strait  and  enter  the  Indian  Sea. 

(Cook's  First  Voyage ;  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Aus- 
tralis ;  Horsburgh's  Indian  Directory ;  Earl's  Account  of 
a  Visit  to  Kisser,  in  London  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xi.) 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  a  town  of  Portuguese  Estreron- 
dura,  about  twenty-five  miles  north-north-west  of  Lisbon, 
and  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  small  river 
Zizandre  flows  in  a  ravine  by  Torres  Vedras,  separating  the 
ridge  which  runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  peninsula  in 
which  Lisbon  is  situated,  from  the  lofty  ridge  called  Serra 
de  Baragueda,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  in  a  direc- 
tion almost  perpendicular  to  the  former.  [Estremaihtia, 

PoRTPQirKSK.] 

Torres  Vedras  is  become  an  historical  name  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lines  of  defence  constructed  by  Lord  Wei 
lington  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  hilly  tract  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  protect  the 
peninsula  of  Lisbon  from  invasion,  and  in  which  he 
awaited  and  baffled  the  attack  of  the  French  army  under 
Marshal  Massena  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  'The  line  of  de- 
fence was  double :  the  first,  which  was  23  miles  long, 
began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  crossed  the  valley  of 
Aruda.  which  was  rather  a  weak  point,  and  passed  along 
the  skirls  of  Monte  Agraca,  where  there  was  a  large  and 
strong  redoubt ;  it  then  passed  across  the  valley  of  Zibreira, 
and  skirted  the  ravine  of  Runa  to  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,  which  were  well  fortified,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Zizandre  to  its  mouth.'  ....  'The 
second  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in 
the  rear  ol*  the  first,  extended  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus, 
by  Buceilas,  Monte  Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  S.  Lourenco  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  about 
24  miles  in  length.  This  was  the  stronger  line  of  the  two 
by  nature  and  art ;  and  should  the  first  line  be  forced  by 
the  enemy,  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  second  was 
secure  at  all  times.  Both  lines  were  protected  by  breast- 
works, abattis,  stone-works  with  banquettes,  and  scarps. 
In  the  rear  of  the  second  line  there  was  a  line  of  embarka- 
tion, should  that  measure  become  necessary,  enclosing  an 
entrenched  camp  and  the  Fort  S.  Julian.  More  than  100 
redoubts  or  forts,  and  000  pieces  of  artillery,  were  scattered 
along  these  lines.  About  60,000  men,  between  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  were  posted  along  the  first  and 
second  lines.  A  flotilla  of  gun-boats  flanked  the  right  of 
the  position.' 

(The  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
Knight's  Store  qf  Kttow/fdfce.) 

TORRICEIJJ,  KVANGEI.1STA,  a  learned  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  was  born  October  15,  1008, 
at  Piaucaldoli  in  Romagna,  and  being,  probably  at  an  early 
age,  an  orphan,  he  was  supported  by  an  uncle  who  resided 
at  Faenza.  At  this  place,  and  in  a  school  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
youth  received  a  mathematical  education,  and  he  speedily 
distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  which  he  made  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  his  uncle  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Benedict 
Castelli,  who  was  then  professor  of  mathematics  in  that 
city,  and  by  whom  his  studies  were  directed.  The  Dialogues 
of  Galileo  appear  to  have  particularly  engaged  Torricellia 
attention,  and  he  composed  two  tracts,  one  on  the  subject  of 
mechanics,  and  the  other  on  the  motion  of  fluids,  which 
were  published  with  the  rest  of  his  mathematical  works  in 
1643.  Torricelli  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
the  principle,  that  when  two  weights  are  go  connected 
together,  that  being  placed  in  any  position  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  neither  ascends  nor  descends,  those 
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weights  are  in  equilibrio ;  and  on  this  principle  he  investi- 
gated the  ratio  between  two  weights  when  they  arc  in 
equilibrio  on  a  double  inclined  plane.  He  also  investi- 
gated the  motions  of  falling  bodies  and  projectiles ;  and 
among  the  results  of  his  researches  is  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  paths  of  any  number  of  projectiles  <in  a  non-resist- 
ing medium)  when  discharged  from  the  same  point  with 
equal  velocities,  but  at  different  angles  of  elevation,  are 
parabolas  situated  within  one  curve  which  is  a  tangent  to 
all  of  them,  and  is  itself  a  parabola.  In  the  tract  on  the 
motion  of  fluids,  he  assumes  that  water  will  flow  through 
an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  through 
the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  he  endeavours  to 
establish  the  principle  by  the  supposed  fact  that  water  so 
flowing  ascends  in  a  vertical  tube  connected  with  the  vessel 
at  the  orifice  (the  resistance  of  the  air  being  abstracted) 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  that  which  is  in  the 
vessel :  he  hence  concludes  that  the  velocities  of  effluent 
water  must  vary  with  the  square-roots  of  the  pressures. 

Galileo,  having  received  copies  of  the  tracts  above  men- 
tioned, was  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  he  pressed  the  latter  to  join  him  at  Florence. 
Torricelli,  having  formed  connections  at  Rome,  at  first 
hesitated,  but  at  length  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  : 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Galileo,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
society  and  conversation  contributed  to  soothe  the  last  days 
of  the  venerable  philosopher,  who  was  then  infirm  and 
blind,  and  who  died  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  his 
arrival.  Having  been  honoured  by  the  grand-duke  with 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Acca- 
demia,  Torricelli  became  the  successor  of  Galileo  in  the 
institution,  and  he  resided  at  Florence  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1647,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

About  the  year  1637  Koberval,  in  France,  discovered  a 
method  of  determining  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  and  seven 
years  later  Torricelli  published  a  solution  of  the  problem 
in  an  appendix  to  the  collection  of  his  works.  As  the 
Italian  mathematician  appeared  to  consider  himself  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  Roberval's  jealousy  was  excited, 
and  he  accused  Torricelli  of  plagiarism ;  asserting  that  the 
latter  had  taken  the  solution  from  some  papers  which  had 
been  sent  to  Galileo,  and  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
on  the  death  of  that  philosopher :  Torricelli  however,  in  a 
letter  to  Koberval,  denies  that  assertion,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  made  the  discovery  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  already  done  in  France. 
He  subsequently  gave  rules  for  finding  the  volumes  of  the 
solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid  about  its  base 
and  about  its  axis;  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  first 
case  is  correct,  but  the  other  is  onlv  approximative,  so  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  Torricelli  was  in  posses- 
sion of  an  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  the  discovery  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
Torricelli  is  that  of  the  barometer.  Galileo  had  occasion, 
some  time  previously,  to  observe  that  a  column  of  water 
exceeding  18  cubits  (about  33  feet.  Engligh)  in  height 
could  not  be  raised  in  a  pump;  and,  though  he  had  already 
made  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
rzaaon  why  that  limit  could  not  be  exceeded  remained 
u.iknown  to  him.  Torricelli.  in  1643,  wishing  to  find,  in  a 
more  convenient  manner,  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  could  be  supported  above  its  general  level, 
performed  an  experiment  similar  to  that  which  is  exhibited 
when  a  pump  is  in  action ;  and,  instead  of  water,  he 
used  mercury,  which  is  about  fourteen  times  as  heavy. 
He  filled  with  mercury  a  glass  tube  which  at  one  end  was 
hermetically  closed,  and  having  inverted  it,  he  brought  its 
open  extremity  under  the  surface  of  mercury  in  a  vessel ; 
when  he  observed  that  the  top  of  the  column  descended 
till  it  stood  at  a  height  equal  to  between  '£)  and  30  inches 
(English)  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel, 
leaving  what  is  considered  as  a  perfect  vacuum  between 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  column  and  that  of  the  tube. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being  known,  the  weight 
of  the  supported  column  could,  of  course,  be  found. 

By  this  experiment  the  opinion  that  a  vacuum  was 
contrary  to  a  law  of  nature  was  immediately  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  Torri- 
celli was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  column  of  mercury 
being  so  supported,  and  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
fiist  to  prove  decisively  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel, 


is  ascribed  to  Pascal,  who,  in  1648,  on  conveying  a  lube  so 
filled  to  stations  at  different  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
plains,  found  that  the  column  of  mercury  diminished  in 
length  as  the  station  was  more  elevated ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  vessel 
diminished. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  Torricelli  would  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  his  friends  before  he  actually  made 
the  experiment  above  mentioned ;  and  such  a  circum- 
stance may  account  for  the  pretensions  of  Valerianus  Mag- 
nus, Honoratus  Fabri,  and  others,  to  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Descartes,  dated  1631,  that  is,  twelve  years  before  the  ex- 
periment of  Torricelli  was  made,  this  philosopher  mentions 
the  support  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube,  and  ex- 
pressly ascribes  the  cause  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
extending  upwards  beyond  the  clouds. 

Torricelli  published'  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume  in 
4to.,  entitled  '  Opera  Geometrica.'  A  paper  which  he 
wrote  on  the  course  of  the  Chiana  is  in  the  collection  of 
writings  on  the  movement  of  fluids  (Florence,  1768).  His 
discovery  of  the  barometer  is  given  in  his  own  work  on 
mathematical  and  physical  subjects,  entitled  '  I>6zionc 
Accademiche  *  (Florence,  1715).  And  his  letter  to  Roberval 
on  the  cycloid  is  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Memoircs '  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  small  simple  microscopes  of  short 
focus,  which  consist  of  a  globule  of  glass  melted  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  His  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
Medicean  Palace,  and  in  the  same  edifice  there  are  some 
object-glasses  for  telescopes,  of  considerable  dimensions, 
which  bear  his  name. 

TORRID  ZONE.  [Zone.] 

TORRIGIA'NO,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  sculptor,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  history  of  art  in  this  country, 
he  being  one  of  the  foreign  artists  employed  by  Henry 
VIII.,  was  hardly  less  remarkable  for  the  ferociousness  of 
his  temper,  the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  his  fate,  than  for  his  ability  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  though  the  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  mentioned,  it  was  probably  about  the  same  as  thai  of 
Michael  Angelo  (1474),  as  they  studied  together  from  the 
antiquities  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  il  Mag- 
nifico ;  a  circumstance  which  Michael  had  good  cause  to 
rememher,  for  such  was  Torrigiano's  jealousy  of  and  spite 
towards  him,  that  he  one  day  assaulted  him,  and  inflicted 
so  severe  a  blow  upon  his  nose  as  to  crush  and  disfigure  it 
for  ever.  Being  obliged  to  flee  from  Florence  in  con- 
sequence of  this  affair,  Torrigiano  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  en- 
listed ami  served  as  a  soldier,  first  under  the  duke  Valen- 
tino in  Romagna,  next  under  Vitelli  and  Piero  de'  Medici. 
St  ran  tre  as  this  change  was,  he  was  well  suited  to  his  new 
profession,  and  that  to  him;  for,  as  described  both  by 
Vasaii  and  Cellini,  he  was  a  large,  handsome,  and  power- 
ful man  ;  was  gifted  with  great  'audacity,  and  had  more 
the  air  of  a  rough  soldier  than  of  an  artist.'  But  though 
he  distinguished  himself  by  Ins  prowess,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  ensign,  he  saw  no  chance  of  speedily  advancing 
higher,  and  therefore  returned  to  his  former  profession, 
which  he  practised  for  awhile,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  in 
small  bronze  figures,  executed  for  some  Florentine  mer- 
chants, whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  England.  His 
talents,  and  perhaps  his  personal  qualities  also,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  whom  he 
executed  a  variety  of  things,  but  his  chief  work  was  the 
tomb  of  Henry  Vll.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he 
completed  in  1519,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of 
101KW.  The  tomb  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  by  him. 

While  engaged  upon  Henry's  tomb  he  returned  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  carry  back  with  him  other  assistants,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Benvenuto  Cellini,  then  only 
eighteen,  to  accompany  him  ;  but  the  latter  tells  us  he  was 
so  disgusted  with  Torrigiano,  on  learning  from  him  how 
brutally  he  had  treated  Michael  Angelo,  that  so  far  from 
associating  with  him  in  any  way,  he  could  not  even  endure 
the  sight  of  him. 

After  finally  quitting  England  in  1510.  Torrigiano 
visited  Spain,  where  he  executed  several  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture for  convents,  &c,  and  among  others,  a  Virgin  and 
Ctiild,  so  beautiful  that  the  duke  d'Arcos 
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him  to  make  a  oopy  of  it.   The  payment  promised  for  it 
seemed  *uch  an  immense  sum,  that  the  artist  fancied  he 
wns  about  to  be  rendered  wealthy  for  the  rest  of  his  days ; 
so  great  therefore  was  his  indication  on  discovering  that 
the  vast  heap  of  maravedis  sent  home  to  him  amounted  to 
no  more  in  value  than  thirty  ducats,  that  he  went  and 
broke  the  statue  to  pieces.    On  this,  the  duke  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition  as  a  sacrilegious  heretic 
who  had  impiously  destroyed  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
He  was  accordingly  condemned  by  that  tribunal,  but 
avoided  the  execution  of  his  sentence  by  refusing  to  take 
any  food  ;  preferring  starving  himself  to  death  to  the  more 
ignominious  end  which  else  awaited  him.    Thus  perished, 
in  1522,  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent :  a  victim 
partly  to  his  own  violence  and  imprudence,  and  partly  to 
the  mercitessness  of  a  most  odious  and  sanguinary  tribunal. 
(Vasari,  Vilr  i  Vita  d>  Benvenuta  Cellini.) 
TORRINGTON.  [Devonshire.] 
TORS.    By  the  natural  weathering  of  rocks  exposed  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  the  perishable  parts  are  removed 
and  the  more  resisting  portions  remain.    In  rocks  which 
manifest  peculiar  arrangements  of  joints  or  natural  divisions, 
the  blocks  and  masses  defined  by  their  intersections  often 
appear  in  cubical,  snbcolumnar,  and  other  characteristic 
shapes.  To  manses  more  or  less  characteristic  in  figure,  left 
by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parte  in  prominent  situations, 
the  name  of  Tor '  is  applied  in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.    Examples  may  he  seen  in  almost  every 
district  of  granite,  mil  1st  one -pit,  and  massive  conglome- 
rate, such  as  that  which  forms  the  top  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  near  Monmouth.    In  some  instances  the  wea- 
thering process  (which  proceeds  most  rapidly  to  waste  the 
stone  in  sheltered  parti;)  undermines  the  mass  of  rock,  so 
as  to  leave  it  standing  on  a  narrow  pedestal  (Brimham 
rocks  in  Yorkshire,  for  example,  or  the  '  Buckstone  '  near 
Monmouth).    Finally,  this  pedestal  is  worn  away,  and  the 
stone  falls  to  take  a  new  position.    It  may  happen,  owing 
to  (he  figure  of  1he  stone  and  the  place  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  that  in  its  new  situation  the  stone  may  rest  upon 
so  narrow  a  base  as  to  be  easily  displaced  to  a  small  extent 
by  the  hand.    It  is  then  a  '  rocking-stone,"  such  as  occur 
in  Cornwall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  many  other  situations, 
where  the  labour  of  Druids  has  been  invoked  to  account 
for  a  simple  operation  of  nature.    (MacCulloch,  in  Oeal. 
Trans.,  1st  series,  vol.  ii. ;  De  la  Bcche's  Manual  of  (Jeo- 
;  Phillips's  Geol.  t>f  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.) 
TORSCHOK  is  a  considerable  town  of  Kuropenn  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Twer:  next  to  the  capital,  it  is  the 
most  important  town  in  that  government.    It  is  situated  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  river  Twenta,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  which  runs  through  it,  and  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.    It  is  surrounded  with  palisades, 
and  has  broad  streets  and  spacious  market-places,  which 
however  are  not  paved.    Of  the  fortifications  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  lamparts,  which  are  planted  with  birch  and 
convert ed  into  public  walks.    The  houses  arc  partly  built 
of  brick ;  and  there  are  twenty-three  churches,  among 
which  the  cathedral,  which  has  wen  rebuilt  wifhin  these 
few  years,  is  worthy  of  notice.    From  the  castle  on  the 
hill  there  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
town  is  large,  and  has  a  striking  effect  when  viewed  at  a 
distance ;  the  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  ex- 
terior appearance.    It  is  very  old,  and  has  always  shared 
the  fate  of  Novgorod  ;  after  being  frequently  pillaged  by 
the  Tartars  and  the  princes  of  Twer  and  Moscow,  it  has 
Hlways  recovered  itself,  and  is  partly  indebted  for  its 
agreeable  appearance  to  Catherine  II.,  who  relieved  it 
alter  a  great  fire  in  1769.   The  population  of  Torschok  is 
stated  by  Hassel,  above  twenty  years  ago,  at  15,000:  yet 
Schnitzlcr,  in  1835,  thinks  that  estimate  much  too  high. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  boots,  slippers,  caps,  port- 
folios, and  other  articles  of  embroidered  morocco.  Few 
travellers  pass  through  this  city  without  purchasing  some 
articles  of  this  kind,  and  they  pay  a  higher  price  on  the 
spot  than  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  very  large 
quantities  are  sold.    The  boots  and  caps  of  Torschok  are 
sold  as  the  manufacture  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

(Schnitzlcr,  La  Rusgie,  la  Puloene,  et  la  Finland*; 
Stein,  Geographisches  Lexicon  ;  Horschelmann  ;  Hassel ; 
Cannabich.  i 
TORSELLI'NO.  [Turskllinus.] 
TORSION  is  that  force  with  which  a  thread  or  wire 


returns  to  a  state  of  rest  when  it  has  been  twisted  by  being 
turned  round  on  its  axiB :  the  thread  or  wire,  which  is  sus- 
pended vertically,  is  attached  at  the  upper  extremity  to 
some  object,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  is  a  weight  with 
a  horirontal  index,  or  a  stirrup,  which  is  to  carry  a  needle 
or  bar  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Let  Z  Y  be  the  wire,  W  the  weight  or  stirrup,  and  A  B 
an  index  or  needle,  and  let  b  a  e  be  part  of  a  graduated 
ring  on  the  same  level  as  the  needle  ;  then,  on  turning  the 


object  W  round  till  a  mark  on  the  extremity  A  of  the 
index  is  brought  to  any  point,  6,  on  the  ring,  tfie  wire  be- 
comes twisted ;  and  when  the  power  by  which  W  is  turned 
is  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  causes  the  point  at  A 
to  oscillate  within  the  ring  through  an  arc,  as  b  a  r,  which 
continually  diminishes  till  the  index  rests  in  its  original 
position. 

In  the  article  Elasticity  (p.  327)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  from  which  it  is  proved  that,  while  the  force 
of  torsion  is  moderate,  its  intensity  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  angle  or  arc  through  which  the  extremity  A  of  the 
index  is  moved  in  twisting  the  wire.  It  is  also  there 
proved  that  T,  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation,  is  con- 
stant, or  that  the  vibrations  are  isochronous,  like  those  of 
a  pendulum  which  is  acted  upon  by  gravity  ;  and  further, 
that  when  a  body,  as  W,  is  suspended,  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  vibration  vary  directly  as  the  momentum  of  the 
body's  inertia,  and  inversely  as  the  force  of  torsion  :  con- 
sequently when  the  forms  and  weights  of  suspended  bodies 
are  the  same,  the  force  of  torsion  varies  inversely  with  the 
square  of  Ihc  time.  With  respect  to  the  effects  which  a 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  wire  will  cause  in  the  force 
of  torsion,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the 
lengths  of  the  wires  are  increased,  points  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremities must  be  turned,  about  the  axis,  through  greater 
arcs,  in  order  to  produce  equal  degrees  of  torsion  at  equal 
distances  from  the  points  of  suspension  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
number  of  revolutions  be  equal,  the  force  of  torsion  will 
he  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire  :  it  fol- 
lows therefore  that  Ihc  time  of  a  vibration  varies  directly 
with  the  square-root  of  the  length  of  the  wire. 

These  deductions  from  theory  are  confirmed  by  their 
agreement  with  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments 
made  by  M.  Coulomb  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
which  is  above  represented  ;  the  times  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  isochronous  vibrations  were  made  with  wires 
of  different  lengths,  and  carrying  at  their  lower  extremities 
cylinders  of  different  weights,  being  observed.  By  com- 
parisons also  of  experiments  on  wires  of  the  same  length 
and  of  different  diameters,  consequently  of  different 
weights,  Coulomb  found  that  the  times  of  vibration  were 
inversely  proportional  to  the  weights,  or  to  the  squares  of 
the  diameters  of  the  wires :  and  since  the  force  of  torsion 
varies  inversely  with  the  squares  of  the  times,  it  follows 
that  when  the  wires  are  of  the  like  material  and  of  equal 
lengths,  the  force  of  torsion  varies  directly  with  the  fourth 
oower  of  the  diameter.    M.  Poisson,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
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small  arc  is  expressed  by  v 


'endulijm,  p.  400], 


equilibrium  and  movement  of  clastic  bodies,  which  is  given 
in  the  4  Mcmoires  de  I'Acaderaie  des  Sciences*  (torn,  viii.), 
has  deduced  the  same  law  from  purely  theoretical  consi- 
derations. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  compare  the  force  of  torsion 
witrnhat  of  gravity,  and  tor  this  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  merely  that  the  time  in  which  a  pendulum, 
whose  length  is  /,  makes  a  complete  oscillation  in  a  very 

Yi)*[P- 

where  g  represents  the  force  of  gravity :  then  the  time  in 
which  the  torsion  wire  vibrates  once  on  its  axis  being 
made  equal  to  the  time  in  which  a  simple  pendulum 
vibrates,  we  have  (using  the  formula  in  Elasticity}, 
K'M  / 

— —  =  -  ;  therefore  as  the  momentum  of  inertia  for  a 

"if 

torsion  wire  suspending  a  body  of  a  given  form  can  be 
computed,  and  as  /  may  be  found  from  the  observed  time 
of  a  vibration,  the  value  of//  (the  coefficient  of  the  force 
of  toi*ion)  can  be  ascertained  from  this  equation. 

The  torsiou  of  slender  wires  was  first  employed  by  Cou- 
lomb for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  intensities  of 
forces  in  nature  and  the  law*  of  their  action  in  circum- 
stances which  render  direct  methods  inapplicable  :  his  ex- 
periments were  performed  with  an  instrument  which  he 
invented,  and  which  he  designated  a  torsion  balance.  In 
the  article  Electrometer  there  is  given  a  description  of 
the  instrument  and  of  the  method  or  employing  it  in  find- 
ing the  laws  of  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  explain  its 
application  in  determining  those  of  magnetic  action.  For 
this  purpose  Coulomb  adapted  to  the  suspending  wire, 
which  was  of  copper,  a  small  stirrup,  as  W,  also  of  copper, 
in  which  could  be  placed  a  magnetized  needle  of  steel. 
Before  this  was  doue  however,  a  copper  needle,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  magnetized  needle  which  was  to  be  used  in 
the  experiment,  was  placed  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  plate 
D  at  the  top  of  the  glass  case  was  turned  round  till  one 
extremity  of  the  copper  needle,  which  turned  with  the 
plate,  was  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  graduations  on  the 
horizontal  circle  bac  iu  the  case,  the  suspending  wiie 
being  in  an  untwisted  state :  the  whole  case  was  after- 
wards turned  round  till  the  needle,  still  pointing  to  zero, 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  which  had 
been  previously  determined.  The  copper  needle  was  then 
taken  away,  and  the  magnetized  needle  put  in  the  stirrup ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  at  rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
suspending  wire  was  twisted  by  turning  the  stem  E,  to 
which  it  is  attached  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  case, 
till  the  index  there  had  passed  over  some  given  number  of 
degrees,  which  in  one  experiment  was  300.  The  sus- 
pended needle  was  thus  made  to  deviate  from  its  previous 
position  10$  degrees,  in  which  state  the  horizontal  force  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  was  in  cquilibno  with  the  force  of 
torsion;  and  the  angle  of  torsion  was  then  equal  to  349^° 
(=  300° - 104°).  On  turning  the  index  at  E  through  two 
revolutions,  the  needle  was  observed  to  rest  between  the 
opposing  forces,  at  21j°  from  its  orurinal  place,  when  con- 
sequently the  angle  of  torsion  was  698f'  (=  720a-21i°). 
Obtaining  in  like  manner  several  other  angles  of  torsion 
.  with  the  corresponding  deviations  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  comparing  them  together,  Coulomb  found  that  the 
forces  of  torsion  are  constantly  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
the  deviations  of  the  needle. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  magnetic  action  with 
respect  to  the  distances  between  the  attracting  or  repelling 
bodies.  Coulomb  placed  a  magnetized  needle  in  the  stirrup 
of  the  balance,  and  after  twisting  the  w  ire  by  turning  the 
micrometer  stem  at  E  on  its  axis  through  a  certain  number 
of  degrees,  he  observed  where  the  needle  rested  between 
the  opposing  forces  of  torsion  and  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent ot  terrestrial  magnetism :  assuming  then  that  the  de- 
viation* of  the  needle  were  proportional  to  the  forces  of 
torsion,  he  found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  needle  deviate 
one  degree,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  force  of  torsion 
expressed  by  35  degrees.  The  wire  being  then  untwisted, 
ana  the  magnetized  needle  placed  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, Coulomb  introduced  in  the  glass  case,  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  also  iu  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  a 
magnetized  needle  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other,  so 
that  if  the  two  needles  could  have  approached  each  other 
they  would  have  been  iu  contact  at  about  an  inch  from  the 


extremity  of  each  ;  but  the  poles  of  the  same  denomination 
in  the  two  needles  being  presented  to  each  other,  a  repul- 
sion took  place,  and  the  suspended  needle  came  to  a  state 
of  rest  between  the  opposing  forces  of  torsion  and  of  mag- 
netic repulsion.  When  the  micrometer  at  E  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  actual  position,  the  suspended  needle  was 
repelled  24  degrees,  and  consequently  it  was  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  zero  point  by  a  torce  of  torsion  ex- 
pressed by  the  sum  of  24  degrees,'  and  of  the  horizontal 
force  of  'errestrial  attraction  (  =  24  X  33°,  or  840") ;  thus 
the  who.e  force  of  magnetic  repulsion  was  expressed  by 
8G4  degrees.  In  a  second  experiment,  the  wire  being 
twisted  by  making  the  stem  at  E  perform  three  revolutions 
(=  1080")  iu  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  24  degrees 
before  mentioned,  the  needle  rested  at  17  degrees  from 
zero :  the  force  of  magnetic  repulsion  was  then  expressed 
by  the  sum  of  1007  degrees,  and  the  value  of  terrestrial 
attraction  (=  17  X  35*,  or  595");  that  is,  in  all.  1692  de- 
grees. On  comparing  together  several  experiments  of  the 
same  nature,  and  also  several  similar  experiments  in  which 
the  poles  of  a  contrary  denomination  were  presented  to 
each  other.  Coulomb  found,  neglecting  small  differences 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  extent  and 
configuration  of  the  needles,  that  the  forces  of  magnetic 
repulsion  ami  attraction  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances. 

The  'bifilar  magnetometer'  which  was  invented  by  M. 
Gauss,  is  a  species  ot  torsion  balance  :  it  is  described  brioflv 
in  the  article  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  at  length  iii 
Taylor's  •  Scientific  Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.,  part  6.  The  appa- 
ratus with  which,  by  the  oscillations  of  two  balls  of  lead 
at  the  extremities  of  a  lever  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
string,  Mr.  Cavendish  determined  the  average  density  ot 
the  earth,  was  also  a  balance  acting  on  the  same  principle. 
[Attraction,  p.  08.] 

For  the  strain  of  torsion  in  machinery,  see  Materials. 
Strength  or. 

TORTENSON.    [Thirty  Years'  War.] 

TORTI,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  Italian  physician,  wa' 
born  at  Modena.  December  1st,  1658.  Having  finished 
his  preliminary  studies  in  1675,  he  was  originally  intended 
for  the  legal  profession ;  this  however  he  soon  abandoned, 
and  embraced  that  of  medicine,  which  he  studied  under 
Antonio  Frassoni.  He  took  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Bologna  in  1678,  and  upon  his  return  to  Modenn. 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
medical  professorships  founded  by  the  duke  Francis  II. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  physicians 
in  ordinary  to  the  duke,  an  appointment  which  he  owed 
partly  to  his  accomplishments  in  music  and  literature,  as 
he  was  the  composer  of  several  oratorios,  and  also  wrote  a 
Latin  letter  under  the  assumed  name  of  L.  A.  Cottn.  in 
defence  of  Tasso  against  Bouhours.  l-pon  the  death  ot 
Francis  in  1094,  his  successor  continued  Torti  in  his  place 
of  physician  in  ordinary  ;  he  was  also  prevailed  upon  by 
his  representations  to  Yound  an  anatomical  amphitheatre 
at  Modena,  in  which  Torti  was  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  demonstrator  in  1098.  He  had  previously  joined  with 
Ramauini  in  carrying  on  some  researches  concerning  the 
barometer,  the  results  of  which  were  published  by  the 
latter  under  the  title  '  Ephemerides  Barometricue  Muti- 
nenses,'  Modena,  169-1;  and  again  '  Dissert  alio  altera 
Triceps  circa  Mercurii  Motiones  in  Barometio.'  Modenn, 
101)8.  But  Torti's  most  important  and  celebrated  work 
did  not  appear  till  1709,  under  the  title  '  Theropeutice 
Specialis  ad  Febres  quasdam  Perniciosns,  inopinato  ac 
repente  Lethales,una  ver6  China  China  Peculiar!  Methodo 
ministrata,'  Modena,  8vo.  This  work  placed  him  at  once 
in  the  first  rank  among  practical  physicians,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  highly  esteemed.  It  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  the  last  edition  (of  which  the  writer  is  aware' 
being  published  at  Paris,  1821,  8vo.,  in  2  vol*.  The 
publication  of  this  work  gained  him  the  friendship  and 
applause  of  various  learned  men,  and  also  the  title  of 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Valentia  in  Spain.  It  also  drew 
forth  some  criticisms  from  Manget  and  Ramarrini,  to 
whose  remarks  he  replied  with  some  degree  of  bitterness 
and  warmth.  In  1717  he  was  ottered  the  professorship  of 
Practical  Medicine  at  Tiirin,  and  in  1720  he  had  a  similar 
offer  at  Padua,  but  he  refused  them  both,  and  preferred 
living  at  Modena,  where  he  had  honours  and  emoluments 
heaped  upon  liira  by  the  duke.     An  incurable  trem- 
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bling  of  the  hand*  havinff  rendered  him  unable  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  his  patients  with  sufficient  accuracy,  he  pave 
up  practice  some  years  before  his  death,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  repose,  often  consulted 
by  patients  from  all  parts,  and  spending  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  much  addicted.  Having  been  summoned  by 
the  prince  of  Parma,  in  1731,  to  attend  Henrietta  d'Este, 
he  was,  upon  his  return  to  Modena,  seized  while  in  a 
church  with  a  sudden  attack  of  hemiplegia,  brought  on 
probably  bv  heat  and  over-exertion.  For  some  time  after- 
wards he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side,  but  gradually 
recovered,  and  lived  for  ten  years  after  the  attack.  He 
latterly  became  dropsical,  and  died  in  March,  1741,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  twice  married,  but  having  no 
children,  he  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  found  another 
medical  professorship  at  Modena,  and  directed  the  rest  to 
be  given  away  in  charity.    (Biographie  Medicate.) 

TOUTOISES  {Testudina'ta\  a  numerous  and  highly 
interesting  order  of  Rkptu.es,  generally  considered  the  first 
by  hcrpetologists.  Thev  are  also  termed  Chelonians,  from 
X«X«ivij  (chclone\  the  Greek  name  for  a  tortoise,  and  are 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance  by  the  double  shield  in 
which  their  body  is  normally  enclosed,  whether  they  are 
terrestrial,  fresh-water,  or  marine  :  they  were  all  comprised 
by  I.inntrus  under  his  genus  Teitudo. 

Organization. 

Skeleton.— The  surface  of  the  skull  in  these  reptiles  is 
continuous,  being  without  any  moveable  articulations,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  serpents  and  the  Tailed  Batrachian*. 
But  whilst  this  cliaractcr  prevails  in  all  the  genera  of 
which  the  order  is  composed,  many  of  those  genera  differ 
much  in  their  cranial  structure,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  point  out  these  differences,  which  are  much  greater 
than  those  wlu'ch  exist  in  the  crania  of  the  Crocodiles. 

In  the  Terrestrial  Tortoises  the  head  is  oval  and  obtuse 
anteriorly ;  the  interval  between  the  eyes  iB  large  and 
convex  ;  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  large,  higher  than 
it  is  wide,  and  a  little  depressed  backwards,  'lhe  orbits, 
which  are  large,  arc  nearly  round,  complete  throughout, 
directed  sideways,  and  a  little  forwards.  The  parietal  region 
terminates  backwards  in  a  large  projecting  occipital  spine, 
and  has  on  each  side  two  large  temporal  fossae,  under 
which  are  enormous  tympanic  cavities;  behind  these  cavi- 
ties, and  a  little  above,  project  two  large  mastoidean  protu- 
berances, and  beneath  them  are  the  apophyses,  which 
serve  for  the  articulation  of  the  under  jaw.  These  apo- 
physes descend  vertically,  and  are  not  directed  backwards, 
as  "in  the  Crocodiles.  Underneath,  the  basilar}'  region  is 
flat,  the  palatine  concave  ;  and  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
this  last  the  osseous  posterior  nostrils  open,  there  being  no 
palatine  roof,  and  the  palatine  part  of  the  maxillaries 
being  open  up  to  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  muzzle  ;  a  dis- 
position rendered  necessary  by  the  mode  of  respiration  in 
these  animals,  and  which  as  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Frogs  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Crocodiles.  The  occi- 
pital region  is  in  its  totality  vertical,  although  the  occi- 
pital spine,  the  mostoidean  protuberances,  and  the  articular 
condyle  of  the  skull,  which  is  a  very  projecting  tubercle, 
render  it  very  unequal. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  the  composition  of  the 
head  of  the  Tortoises,  remarks  Cuvier,  from  whose  ob- 
servations the  osteology  of  the  order  is  principally  taken,  is 
the  absence  of  nasal  bones.  In  the  recent  animal  the  ex- 
ternal bony  nostrils  are  narrowed  by  cartilaginous  lamina;, 
which  represent  these  bones ;  but  in  the  skeleton  is  found 
immediately  at  their  upper  border  the  anterior  frontal 
bone,  which  takes  its  ordinary  place  in  the  frame  of  the 
orbit,  is  articulated  also,  as  ordinarily,  to  the  ante-orbital 
apophysis  of  the  maxillary  bone,  descends  within  the  orbit, 
forms  the  anterior  septum,  which  separates  the  orbit  from 
the  nose,  and  is  articulated  below  with  the  palatine  and  the 
vomer,  leaving  between  it,  the  maxillary,  and  the  palatine 
an  oblong  hole,  which  leads  into  the  posterior  nostrils. 
The  osseous  cavity  of  the  nose  is  oblong,  and  formed  by  the 
maxillaries,  the  intermaxillaries,  the  vomer,  the  two  an- 
terior and  the  two  principal  frontals.  The  extent  of  the 
anterior  frontals  ana  the  absence  of  the  nasal  bones  are 
the  causes  that  the  first  articulate  with  each  other,  and 
that  they  extend  above  the  orbit  and  outside  the  principal 
frontal*  up  to  the  posterior  frontals  in  Testudo  Jndica,  or 
very  near  it  in  some  other  species.  The  intermaxillaries 


have  no  ascending  apophysis.   They  form,  as  ordinarily, 
the  termination  or  the  muzzle,  and  are  directed  backwards 
in  the  palate  between  the  maxillaries,  and  even  between 
the  posterior  nostrils,  to  the  vomer.  The  posterior  nostrils 
are  two  large  apertures  pierced  on  each  side  in  the  nyddle 
of  the  nasal  cavity  between  the  maxillaries,  the  intermax- 
illaries, the  vomer,  and  the  anterior  frontal  bones.  The 
bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose  is  covered  above  and 
closed  behind  by  theprincipal  frontals,  which  leave  a  large 
aperture  between  them  closed  by  a  cartilage  which  per- 
mits the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
Lower  and  laterally  there  is,  between  the  frontal,  the  an- 
terior frontal^  and  the  vomer,  a  rather  large  space  closed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  same  cartilage,  which  represents  the 
os  planum.    In  the  terrestrial  tortoise  there  is  no  inter- 
orbital  simple  cartilaginous  septum,  or  nearly  none ;  but 
this  is  not  so  in  other  subgenera.   The  frontals  cover  but 
very  little  of  the  cerebral  chamber,  because  they  are  short, 
and  together  form  a  lozenge  wider  than  it  is  long.  The 
parietafs  form  together  a  pentagon,  the  most  acute  angle 
of  which  proceeds  to  unite  itself  with  the  occipital  spine. 
They  cover  more  than  half  of  the  cerebral  chamber,  and 
arc  directed  backwards  by  means  of  a  scaly  suture  on  the 
occipital  bone  and  on  the  petrous  bone.    On  each  side  the 
parietal  bone  descends  very  low  into  the  temporal  fossa  : 
there  it  occupies  nearly  all  the  space  which  the  temporal 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  occupies  in  the  crocodile,  and 
in  the  tortoise  there  only  remains  a  very  small  portion  or 
this  bone,  which  unites  on  one  side  to  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  parietal ;  on  the  other  to  the  palatine,  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid,  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  tympanic 
cavity,  andf  the  os  petrosum. 

In  the  Chelnne  Mydas  (tortue  franche)  it  is  still  smaller, 
and  joined  to  the  descending  foot  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  parietal  bone.  The  jugal  bone  is  articulated,  as 
ordinarily,  with  the  external  and  posterior  angle  of  the 
maxillary  bone.  It  is  narrow  and  continued  under  the 
orbit,  behind  which  it  encounters  the  posterior  frontal 
bone,  which  completes  the  frame  in  this  part,  and  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  forms  by 
itself  the  whole  zygomntic  arch,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  Cetacea.  The  temporal  bone  widens  to  unite  itself 
to  the  tympanic  cavity,  which  is  extremely  large.  It  forms 
a  frame  which  is  nearly  completely  bony  for  a  large  tym- 
panum ;  and  below  this  frame  it  descends  in  form  ot  an 
apophysis  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  frame 
leads  into  a  vast  cavity,  completed  only  at  its  upper  poste- 
rior angle  by  the  mastoidean.  At  the  bottom  ot  this  cavity 
is  a  hole  through  which  posses  the  ossiculum  auditOs  to 
arrive  at  a  second  cavity,  formed  externally  by  the  bone  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  on  the  internal  side  by  the  petrous 
bone  and  the  occipital  bones,  below  a  little  by  the  spnenoid 
bone,  and  closed  backwards  by  cartilage.  It  is  a  second 
part  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which  is  thus  divided  by  a 
constriction,  of  which  we  have  examples  among  the  mam- 
mals, especially  in  the  genus  Felis,  but  the  communication 
between  the  two  parts  is  less  narrowed  than  in  the  tortoise. 
The  tympanic  bone  forms  besides  a  considerable  part  of 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Between  it  and 
the  parietal  the  petrous  bone  shows  itself  in  this 


temporal  fossa,  and  the  cranium  is  closed  behind  by  the 
occipital  bone,  which  is  here  divided  into  six, — not  into 
four  bones  ;  for  the  lateral  occipitals  are  each  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  most  external  of  which  Cuvier  terms  the 
exterior  occipital.  The  fenestra  oval  is  is,  he  observes, 
common  to  the  petrous  bone  and  this  exterior  occipital ; 
as,  in  the  crocodile,  it  is  common  to  the  petrous  bone  and 
the  ordinary  lateral  occipital :  the  fenestra  rotunda,  on  the 
contrary,  is  pierced  in  the  exterior  occipital,  as  it  is  pierced 
in  the  lateral  occipital  of  the  crocodile.  The  two  bones 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  cell  of  the  labyrinth 
with  the  upper  occipital,  as  the  petrous  bone  and  the  late- 
ral occipital  contribute  to  it  in  the  crocodile.  In  both 
genera  the  great  aperture  for  the  exit  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  is  in  front  of  the  petrous  bone,  between  it  and  the 
temporal  ala.  In  the  Turtle  this  hole  is  between  the 
petrous  bone  and  the  descending  part  of  the  parietal  bone. 
The  ossiculum  audit  us  is  simple,  as  in  the  crocodile,  and 
formed  of  a  slender  stem  which  widens  at  the  point  of  its 
approximation  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  which  is  there 
applied  by  a  round  and  concave  surface,  so  that  it  has 
nearly  the  figure  of  a  trumpet.  The  external  end  of  the 
stem,  placed  in  the  external  part  of  the  cavity,  is,  in  great 
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part,  cartilaginous,  and  terminated  by  a  plate  of  the  same 
substance  and  of  lenticular  form,  which  is  encased  in  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  analogue  of  the  malleus.  The  Eustachian  tube  is 
entirely  cartilaginous  or  membranous.  It  commences  in 
the  external  chamber  of  the  cavity,  above,  by  a  large 
notch  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  tympanic  bone,  near 
the  edge  of  the  tympanum  itself,  and  is  directed  obliquely 
within,  passing  between  the  bone  of  the  cavity  and  (he 
depressor  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  a  notch  of  the  late- 
ral and  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  bone,  whereby  it 
penetrates  into  the  back  of  the  fauces,  on  the  side,  close  to 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  far  enough  from  its 
congener,  and  especially  very  far  behind  the  internal 
nostrils.  On  the  palate,  or  rather,  behind  the  roof  of  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  may  be  seen  the  orifices  of  two  tubes, 
under  the  form  of  two  small  holes  separated  from  each 
other. 

Reverting  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cranium,  behind 
the  maxiilaries  and  the  frontals,  posterior  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  vomer,  are  the  palatines,  surrounded  behind  and 
externally  by  the  pterygoid  bones,  which  last  extend  along 
the  external  border  of  the  palatine  to  the  maxillary  bones. 
The  rest  of  the  pterygoid*  covers  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cranium  between  the  two  tympanic  cavities  and  the  two  tem- 
poral aliP,  leaving  exposed  to  view  behind  only  a  triangular 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  Here,  Cuvier  observes,  the 
palatines  have  only  their  upper  portion,  that  is  to  My,  that 
which,  in  the  mammifers,  separates  the  back  nostrifs  from 
the  orbits,  and  they  want  that  recurved  part  which  pro- 
longs the  roof  of  the  palate  behind  the  maxiilaries :  he 
adds  tliat  when  he  wrote  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
discover  the  lachrymal  bone  in  the  tortoises,  any  more  than 
in  the  seals  and  dolphins,  though  he  had  recognised  a 
vestige  of  it  in  the  whales  and  he  says  that  he  doe*  not  see 
that  L'lnc  or  Bojanus  had  found  it  more  than  he  had  done, 
but  he  had  observed  towards  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
anterior  frontal,  the  palatine,  and  the  maxillary  bones,  an 
aperture  which  might  well  perform  the  functions  of  a  lach- 
rymal hole.  The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  have  their 
exit  by  the  cartilaginous  septa  of  the  cranium,  and  not  by 
any  particular  opening  in  the  skull.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  third  and  fourth  pairs :  the  sixth  goes 
forth  by  a  small  canal  of  the  both  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  fifth  pair  has  a  great  hole  between  the  petrous  bone 
and  the  temporal  ala  divided  into  two  externally.  There 
is  at  the  external  border  of  the  palatine  bone  a  hole 
analogous  to  the  pterygo-palatine. 

Internally,  the  cerebral  cavity  is  higher  than  it  is  wide ; 
the  bottom  of  it  is  very  entire  :  but,  in  front,  in  the  sphe- 
noid, there  is  a  deep  fosset  for  the  pituitary  gland,  a  kind 
of  saddle.  From  the  sides  of  this  part  spring  the  cartilagi- 
nous septa,  which  in  going  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
ante-cerebral  partition  of  the  frontal  bone,  close  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  support  the  whole  anterior  part  of 
the  encephalou,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  cribriform 
plate,  of  the  orbital  alic  ;  or  otherwise,  the  anterior  sphe- 
noid, and  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal  ala-,  of  which 
another  considerable  part  is  replaced  by  the  descending 
portions  of  the  parietal,  so  that  what  remains  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  the  chamber  of  the  cranium 
except  a  little  in  front  of  the  hole  for  the  fifth  pair  of' 
nerves.  There  is  no  more  bony  trace  of  the  anterior  sphe- 
noid than  in  the  crocodile. 

Cuvier  observe*  that  this  description,  taken  from  Trstudo 
Iiidica,  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  other  /«.-/• /r*/Wu/  toi  tui«e» 
properly  so  called. 
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P.  C,  No.  15.VJ. 
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Skull  of  Tntudn  IiulicH. 
I,  profilr;  »,  «orn  from  iibo»«  ,  3,  mn  frum  l*lovr;  4,  tea  f'uni  Ixl.iwl. 

In  the  Emydet,  or  ordinary  fresh-irater  torloUt'*,  the 
same  author  remarks  that  the  head  is  more  flattened. 
The  principal  frontals,  although  they  ore  wider  than  they 
are  long,  do  not  always  reach  to  the  border  of  t  he  orbit,  a*  ia, 
for  example,  the  case  in  the  Trttudo  (Cmtudo)  Euro/tea  ; 
the  posterior  frontal  is  wider.  The  frame  of  the  tym- 
panum is  not  complete,  and  in  lieu  of  a  hole  there  is  a 
fissure  for  the  passage  of  the  ossiculum  auditfis  from  one 
hollow  of  the  cavity  to  the  other.  The  basilary  and  pala- 
tine regions  form  but  one  plane ;  the  palatines  not  being 
even  concave.    Cuvier  observes  that  Tettudhies  xrripiu, 

{ricta,  ttcabra,  dortalti,  centrala,  cluuta,  and  virgulata,  be- 
ong  to  this  category.  Certain  Emydcs,  he  remarks,  limy* 
ejepanta  for  instance,  tend  to  the  fiea-tortoises  or  Turtles 
and  the  fresh-water  tortoises,  and  yet  exhibit  characters 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  head  is  depressed,  the  muzzle 
short,  and  the  orbits  small  and  placed  very  forward.  It 
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wants  the  bony  vomer,  so  that  its  two  back  nostrils  form 
but  one  aperture  in  the  skull.    Its  palatines  want  the 
palatine  portion.    The  frame  of  the  first  chamber  of  Ha 
tympanic  cavity  is  complete  ;  this  chamber  communicates 
only  by  one  narrow  hole  \yith  the  mastoidean  cellule,  and 
the  Eustachian  tube  takes  its  origin  there  bv  means  of  a 
slit,  which  is  nn  extension  of  the  hole  by  which  the  ossi- 
culum passe*  into  tho  second  chamber.     The  temporal 
bone  is  covered,  as  in  the  turtles,  by  the  parietal,  temporal, 
jugal,  and  posterior  ftontal  bones.   This  last  is  very  narrow ; 
it  has  one  portion  descending  into  the  temple,  which, 
uniting  to  an  ascending  part  of  the  palatine  bone  and  to 
a  re-entering  portion  of  the  jugal  bone,  forms  a  partition 
which  separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa,  not  leav- 
ing anv  communication  except  one  great  hole  near  that 
descending  part  of  the  tempoial  bone  which  replaces  the 
temporal  ala.    The  pterygoid  unites  itself  forward  with 
the  palatine  and  jugal  hones,  and  not  with  the  maxillary, 
which  does  not  reach  so  far  backwards.    Its  external  bor- 
der is  re-curved  with  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  jugal 
bone,  and  thus  forms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  temple  a 
kind  of  canal,  which  takes  its  commencement  at  the  hole 
of  communication  of  the  temple  with  the  orbit.    Its  pos- 
terior angle  on  the  contrary  is  directed  a  little  downwards, 
descending  more  than  the  articular  facet  for  the  lower  jaw, 
and  leaving  between  it  and  the  elevated  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal border  a  wide  notch.    Between  this  angle  and  the 
articular  facet  is  a  fossa,  hollowed  in  the  tympanal,  in  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  pterygoi'dean  bones.    The  mastoidean 
tubercles  are  depressed,  very  much  projecting  backwards, 
and  pointed  ;  their  point  is  formed  by  the  mastoi'dcan  and 
the  external  occipital.    On  each  side  in  front  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  the  Tower  border  of  the  skull  has  a  wide  notch 
cut  in  the  temporal,  the  jugal,  and  the  lower  maxillary, 
us  in  the  Land  TuitoUes.    The  sphenoid  shows  itself  below 
on  a  surface  much  wider  than  in  the  Land  Tortoises,  and 
the  basilary  appears  less.    The  lateral  occipital*  are  also 
very  small,  and  are  promptly  anchylosed  with  the  basilary 
bone.    The  tubercle  for  the  articulation  with  the  atlas  is 
less  projecting  than  the  mastoidean  apophyses.    In  the 
Testudo  {Emytaura  •)  terpentina,  (Juvier  no  longer  found 
at  a  certain  age  the  external  occipital  distinct.    It  was 
united  to  the  lateral  occipital ;  whilst  in  the  I.and  Tor- 
toises it  is  to  the  upper  occipital  that  it  is,  rather,  united. 
The  skull  of  the  Tetludo  terpentinu  is,  he  observes,  de- 
pressed anteriorly,  the  muzzle  very  short ;  the  orbits 
moderate  and  approaching  the  muzzle  ;  the  temple  covered 
only  at  its  antenor  part  by  a  lamina  of  the  parietal  bone, 
less  complete  than  in  the  turtles,  and  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  posterior  frontal  and  of  the  jugal  bones.  The 
palatines  have  no  palatine  lamina ;  the  palatine  and 
pterygoTdean  region  is  very  flat.    The  analogous  holes  of 
the  pterygo-palatines  are  very  large.   The  passage  of  the 
ossiculum  auditQs  is  mode  by  a  hole,  and  not  by  a  fissure. 

In  the  Trionyces,  or  8oft  Tortoises,  the  akull,  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, is  depressed,  and  elongated  backwards;  the  muzzle, 
pointed  in  oertain  species  (that  of  the  Nile,  for  instance), 
u  short  and  rounded  in  some  others.  The  intermaxillary 
bones  are  very  small,  and  have  neither  nasal  nor  palatine 
sis;  there  is  behind  them  a  large  incisive  hole. 


apophysi  . 

The  maxillaries  unite  upon  the  palate  for  a  rather  long 
space,  so  that  the  posterior  nostrils  are  more  backward 
than  in  the  Land  Tortoises.  The  palatines  do  not  unite 
below  to  prolong  the  palate ;  they  are  hollowed  into  a 
demi-cana!  anteriorly,  and  less  extended  than  in  the  I.aml 
Tortoises.  The  body  of  the  sphenoid  reaches  up  to  them, 
passing  between  two  pterygoi'dean  bones,  which  do  not 
unite,  but  extend  from  the  lateral  occipital,  between  the 
tympanic  cavities  and  the  basilary  bone,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  palatines  and  maxilla- 
ries, a  conformation  which  renders  the  whole  of  the  basilary 
and  palatine  regions  wide  and  flat.  Above,  the  anterior 
frontols  advance  between  the  maxillaries  and  supply  ex- 
actly ' 


of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  this  last  has  its  frame  complete. 
The  ossiculum  passes  by  means  of  a  hole  to  enter  the 
second  chamber  of  the  cavity,  which,  as  in  the  other  tor- 
toise*, is  closed  behind  by  a  cartilage  only.  The  Eusta- 
chian tube  commences  by  a  notch  of  the  posterior  border, 
as  in  the  Land  Tortoises.  The  spine  of  the  occiput  and 
the  mastoidean  tuberosities  are  all  three  pointed,  and  pro- 
ject more  backward*  than  the  articular  condyle.  l'he 
space  occupied  by  the  tympanic  cavity  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  temporal  fossa  is  very  narrow,  but  it  widens 
in  descending  again  towards  its  apophysis  lor  the  lower 
jaw.  The  temporal  ala  is  placed  below  and  in  front  of 
the  great  hole  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  descend- 
ing part  of  the  parietal  bone  articulates  itself  in  front  of  it 
to  the  internal  pterygoi'dean.  It  therefore  enters  more  into 
the  composition  of  the  cranium,  and  is  more  easily  recog- 
nised, than  in  the  other  tortoises. 

Cuvier  found  no  osseous  trace  of  the  anterior  sphenoid, 
nor  of  its  ala? ;  a  rather  delicate  membrane,  occupies  its 
place,  and  closes  on  each  side  the  front  of  the  cerebral 
cavity. 

The  principal  character  of  the  Marine  Tortoises,  or  Tur- 
tles (Cnehnutns  as  they  have  been  generally  termed  .,  is 
Cuvier  remarks,  that  a  lamina  of  their  parietal,  their  pos- 
terior frontal,  their  mastoidean,  their  temporal,  and  their 
jugal,  unite  together,  and  with  the  tympanic  cavity  by 
sutures,  to  cover  the  whole  region  of  the  temple  with  a 
bony  roof,  which  has  no  solution  of  continuity.  Their 
muzzle  being  shorter  than  in  other  tortoises,  anil  their  or- 
bit* much  long.  ■  their  nasal  cavity  is  smaller,  and  as  wide 
as  it  is  high  and  loi.g.  Its  posterior  wall  belongs  entirely  to 
the  anterior  frontals,  and  it  is  between  them  that  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  introduced.  The  bony  tubes  of  the  back 
nostrils  commence  in  the  lower  part  of  this  posterior  par- 
tition, and,  like  the  palatines,  have  a  palatine  part  or  lower 
lamina  ;  these  tubes  are  rather  longer,  more  directed  back- 
wards, and  bear  less  resemblance  to  simple  holes.  It  re- 
sults also  from  the  size  of  the  orbit  that  the  inter-orbital 
membranous  or  cartilaginous  space  is  more  extended. 
The  portion  which  Cuvier  regards  as  the  temporal  ala  is, 
he  observes,  singularly  small  in  Chehme  Mydas,  entirely 
at  the  external  surface,  and  simply  resting  on  the  suture 
of  the  descending  part  of  the  parietal  and  pterygoTdean 
bones.  In  Chehne  Curetln  and  Ckelone  Cuouana  Cuvier 
could  not  find  even  a  vestige  of  it.  The  ossiculum  auditiis 
does  not  pass  by  means  of  a  hole,  but  of  a  large  notch, 
from  the  nrst  chamber  of  the  tympanum  into  the  second, 
and  this  second  is  cartilaginous  throughout  its  posterior 
partition ;  it  is  by  the  same  notch  that  the  Eustachian 
tube  descends  towards  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  first 
chamber  of  the  tympanum  is  slightly  concave  ;  there  is 
no  mastoidean  cellule  so  called ;  but  the  masto'idean  bone 
completes  only  the  ceiling  of  tins  chamber,  and  thus  ex- 
tends its  cavity.  The  hole  of  the  fifth  pair  is  oval  and 
very  large  between  the  descending  portion  of  the  parietal, 
the  pterygoTdean,  and  the  petrous  bone  ;  for  the  rest,  the 
skull  of  the  species  of  Chefone  resembles  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding tortoises.  Cuvier  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
in  one  of  the  species  (a  young  Chehne  Mydas)  a  vestige 
of  a  suture  that  might  separate  a  lachrymal  bone  from  the 
orbital  part  of  the  maxillary  bone  :  it  was  however  only  an 
indication  scarcely  so  strong  as  that  which  marks  the  inter- 
maxillary of  man. 

But,  Cuvier  observes,  the  most  hetcroclite  skull  among 
the  tortoises  is  that  of  the  Malamnta  (Testudo  fimbriate. 
Extraordinarily  large  and  flat,  it  seems,  as  he  remarks,  to 
have  been  crushed.  The  very  small  orbits  are  close  to  the 
end  of  the  muzzle.  The  posterior  region  of  the  cranium 
is  elevated ;  and  the  two  tympanic  bones,  in  form  of 
trumpets,  widen  out  on  each  side  of  the  cranium.  The 
temple  is  a  wide  horizontal  fossa,  not  deep,  and  not  at  all 
covered,  except  behind  by  the  union  of  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  parietal  with  the  mastoidean  bone ;  and,  what  is 


this  part  the  place  of  the  proper  bones  of  the  peculiar,  Cuvier  observes,  to  this  subgenus,  this  fossa  is  not 
hout  any  distinguishing  suture ;  they  even  pro-   framed  in  externally,  because  there  is  no  temporal  bone, 
to  form  a  point  on  the  external  aperture  of  the  nos-   or,  at  least,  it  is  reduced  to  a  simple  vestige.    The  two 


j  as  the  bones  of  the  nose  often  do  in  the  mammals 
The  principal  frontals  form  nearly  a  square ;  they  reach 
the  border  of  the  orbit.  The  jugal  forms  a  part  of  the 
posterior  and  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  of  which  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  forms  only  a  small  part  in  front 


maxillaries  form  together  a  transversal  arch,  in  the  middle 
of  which,  below,  is  a  single  intermaxillary,  and,  above,  the 
external  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  continued  into 
a  small  fleshy  proboscis.  The  two  palatine  bones,  ami, 
between  them,  the  vomer,  fill  below  trie  concavity  of  this 
arch,  and  have  in  front  the  two  bock  nostrils  well  separated, 
but  which  the  palatines  do  not  encircle  below.    At  the 
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posterior  border  of  the  palatine  is  a  rather  large  pterygo- 
palatine hole.    The  anterior  and  posterior  frontalis  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbits.    The  principal  frontals  ad- 
vance between  the  anterior  frontals  to  the  edge  of  the 
external  nostrils.    There  is  no  more  nasal  bone  than  in 
the  other  tortoises.  The  jugal  proceeds  from  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  orbit  between  the  maxillary  and  posterior 
frontal,  beyond  which  it  does  not  go,  touching  a  little 
behind'ana  below  the  pterygoidean  ;  but  not  forming  any 
projection  behind  to  bonier  the  temple.    This  last  is  in 
this  manner  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  postorbital 
branch  of  excessive  width,  and  which  takes  in  the  totality 
of  the  posterior  frontal  and  the  jugal  boms.  The  posterior 
frontal  articulates  itself  to  the  pterygoidean  bv  its  external 
posterior  angle.    The  rest  of  its  posterior  border  is  tree, 
and  is  continued  with  that  of  the  parietal  to  cover  a  wide 
and  flat  canal  of  communication,  proceeding  from  the 
temple  to  the  orbit,  and  formed  below  by  the  pterygoidean 
and  palatine  bones.  The  two  pterygoTdean*  are  enormous. 
They  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium 
and  of  the  bottom  of  the  temple.    Their  external  border 
is  curved  in  its  anterior  part  for  its  continuation  with  the 
free  howler  of  the  posterior  frontal :   there  are  neither 
orbital  nor  temporal  alie.    The  parietal  bones,  which  form 
above  a  great  rectangle,  unite  by  their  descending  portion* 
to  the  palatines,  the  ptervgoTdeans,  the  petrous,  and  the 
upper  occipital  bones.    They  form  by  themselves  nearly 
the  whole  roof  of  the  cranium.  Following  the  pterygoi'dean, 
the  temple  is  bounded  behind  by  the  tympanic  bone  or 
the  tympanic  cavity,  which  resembles  in  part  a  trumpet. 
The  frame  of  the  tympanum  is  complete.    A  hole  in  the 
posterior  wall  suffers  the  ossiculum  to  pass  into  the  second 
chamber,  which,  in  the  skull,  is  only  a  long  groove  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cavity,  whichterminatcs  in  a  hollow, 
in  the  formation  of  which  the  petrous  bone,  the  external 
occipital,  and  the  lateral  occipital  concur.    It  is  not  closed 
behind,  except  by  cartilage  and  membranes ;  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  side  of'the  cranium  arc  pierced  the  two  fenestra;, 
as  ordinarily.    Above  this  hole  of  the  first  chamber,  by 
which  the  ossiculum  passes,  is  another  which  conduc  ts  into 
the  masto'idcan  cellule,  which,  on  account  of  the  outward 
projection  of  the  tympanum,  is  found  within  and  not 
behind.    The  occipital  spine  is  a  short  vertebral  crest,  and 
the  masto'idean  tubercles  are  transversal  crests,  which  be- 
long  entirely  to  the  mastoTdean.    Even  in  large  individuals 
the  six  occipitals  ordinary  to  the  tortoises  may  he  distin- 
guished.   Below,  the  smooth  and  nearly  plane  cranium 
presents  a  sort  of  regular  compartment,  formed  of  the  in- 
tertnaxillarics,  the  maxillaries,  the  vomer,  the  palatines, 
the  pterygotdcans,  the  sphenoid,  the  petrous  bones,  the 
tympanic  cavities,  the  basilary,  and  the  lateral  and  exter- 
nal occipitals.    Behind  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  the 
petrous  hone  forms  a  square  compartment  between  the 
pterygoidean,  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  external  occipital, 
the  superior  occipital,  and  the  parietal  bones. 

The  !<>wr  jaw  of  the  tortoises  is  divided  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  refer  to  that  manifested  in  the 
crocodile,  to  which,  Cuvier  observes,  that  of  the  birds  has 
a  much  more  striking  relation  ;  but  the  bird's  jaw,  he  adds, 
also  approaching  to  that  of  the  tortoises,  aids  us  in  referring 
it  to  a  common  type.  The  space  occupied  in  the  croco- 
dile by  the  two  dental  and  the  two  opercular  bones  is  filled 
in  the  marine  tortoises,  the  fresh-water  and  land-tortoises, 
as  well  as  in  the  Trionyers,  with  a  single  bone  only,  the 
analogue  of  the  two  dental  bones.  Cuvier  never  saw  in 
all  these  subgenera,  even  in  their  youth,  any  trace  of  sym- 
physis: the  bone  is  continuous  in  the  tortoises,  as  in  birds. 
The  Mntiimatn,  or  Chelys,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  in 
every  age  a  division  at  the  anterior  part.  The  opercular 
bone  always  exists,  as  in  the  crocodile,  at  the  internal  sur- 
face ;  but  it  is  carried  farther  backward,  and  attains  to  the 
posterior  extremity.  Beneath  it  is  the  angular  bone  form- 
ing the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw.  That  which  Cuvier  names 
the  surangular  bone  occupies  the  external  surface  of  this 
part  of  the  jaw,  and  proceeds  also  to  its  posterior  extremity, 
but  only  touches  the  angular  bone  quite  behind,  and  in 
becoming  separated  on  the  two  anterior  thirds  by  a  long 
point  of  the  dental  bone.  Above,  and  towards  the  back 
part,  between  the  opercular  and  surangular  bones,  the  ar- 
ticular bone  is  situated,  as  in  the  birds;  but  in  the  tor- 
toises it  is  reduced  to  smaller  dimensions,  only  serving 
for  the  articulation  and  for  the  insertion  of  the  depressor 
muscle,  or  the  analogue  of  the  digastric  muscle.    The  co- 
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ronoid  apophysis  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  surangular 
bone  in  this  order,  but  to  a  bone  placed  between  the  den- 
tal, the  opercular,  and  the  surangular  bones;  and  in  front 
of  the  aperture  by  which  the  nerves  enter  the  jaw,  an 
opening,  which  is  here  found  at  the  upper  border,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  the  birds,  at  the  internal 
surface.  This  bone,  which  is  not  found  in  the  birds,  can 
only  respond  to  the  complementary  bone  in  the  crocodile. 
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Cuvier  saw  in  the  Emy$  exjxtnsa  the  surangular,  the  oper- 
cular, and  the  articular  bone*  anchylosed,  and  their  suture* 
effaced,  at  a  period  when  all  the  others  were  still  visible. 
The  general  form  of  the  bony  jaw  corresponds  nearly  to 
what  is  seen  externally.  More  pointed  in  the  Trtonyces 
and  Chelotie  Curetla  ;  more  obtuse,  more  parabolic,  in  Che- 
.one  Mydas  and  the  land-tortoises ;  semicircular  in  front 
of  the  coronoid  apophyses  in  the  Mntumata ;  it  differs  also 
in  the  furrow  with  which  it  is  hollowed :  this  furrow  is 
narrow,  deep,  and  equally  wide  in  the  land-tortoises; 
widens  and  deepens  towards  the  symphysis  in  Chelone 
Mydas ;  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  frionyr,  Chelone  Ca- 
relttt,  &c. 

The  os  hyoides  of  the  tortoises  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  crocodiles,  and  varies  singularly  in  form  from 
one  genus,  and  even  one  species  to  another.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral composed  of  a  body  itself,  sometimes  subdivided  into 
many  pieces,  and  of  two,  sometimes  three  pairs  of  horns ; 
and  under  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  is,  besides,  sus- 
pended a  bone  or  a  cartilage,  sometimes  double,  which  is 
the  true  bone  of  the  tongue  analogous  to  that  seen  in  the 
birds,  but  articulated  in  them  in  front  of  the  body  of  the 
os  hyoides,  whilst  in  the  tortoises  it  is  suspended  below  it. 
The  greatest  horns  (the  anterior  pair  when  there  are  only 
two,  the  middle,  when  there  aa-  three,  representing  the 
stvloidean  bones)  embrace  the  oesophagus  and  mount 
behind  the  muscles  which  are  the  analogues  of  the  digas- 
trics, or  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  without  being 
fixed  otherwise  than  by  their  proper  muscles.  The  land- 
tortoises  have  the  body  of  the  os  hvo'ides  wider,  its  anterior 
portion  longer,  and  want  the  small  anterior  horns,  whilst 
the  anterior  angle  is  very  much  developed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  disk  are  two  round  spaces,  wliich  in  certain  tor- 
toises, the  T.  Indira  for  example,  arc  only  more  delicate ; 
but  which  in  the  others,  Tetttudo  radiata  for  instance,  are 
absolutely  membranous. 

In  some  fresh-water  tortoises,  Testudines  Europ<ea  and 
clausa  for  example,  the  body  of  the  bone  is  longer  than  it  is 
wide  ;  and  has  in  the  front  a  small  membranous  space,  and 
at  its  anterior  angles  the  small  lateral  horns.  Sometimes 
two  or  even  four  osseous  nuclei  are  there  formed. 

The  os  hyoides  of  Triony.r  differs  still  more.  Its  body  is 
composed  m  front  of  a  cartilaginous  point,  under  which  is 
suspended  a  great  lingual  oval  cartilage.  At  the  base  of 
this  a  rhomboi'dal  osseous  piece  adheres  on  each  side, 
which  piece  represents  the  anterior  horns,  and  afterwards 
four  others  forming  a  thick  disk,  concave  above,  wider  in 
front,  and  notched  on  the  sides  and  behind.  At  the  ante- 
rior angles  of  this  disk  adhere  the  middle  horns,  and  to 
the  posterior  angles  are  attached  the  posterior  horns :  all 
four  are  very  bony.  The  middle  are  formed  by  a  long 
piece,  which  is  compressed,  arched,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  cartilage.  The  others  are  wider,  flatter,  and  pro- 
longed by  a  cartilage,  in  the  substance  of  which  are  en- 
crusted in  a  row  fiom  live  to  six  bony  nuclei,  which  are 
round  or  oval,  very  bard  and  very  distinct ;  so  that  the 
entire  bone  comprehends  twenty  different  osseous  pieces, 
which  appear  to  remain  distinct  to  old  age. 

The  most  singular  of  all  these  is  that  of  the  Chelys,  and 
is  very  early  entirely  ossified.  Its  body  is  composed  of  a 
long,  narrow,  prismatic  piece,  hollowed  above  by  a  canal 
where  the  trachea  runs.  In  front  this  piece  is  dilated,  and 
carries  on  each  side  two  angular  portions,  four  in  all, 
without  counting  the  piece  itself.  The  two  intermediate 
ones  unite  in  front,  leaving  between  them  i.nd  the  prin- 
cipal body  a  membranous  space  on  whieh  the  larynx 
reposes.  The  lateral  portions,  Cuvier  observes,  represent 
perhaps  the  small  anterior  horns.  It  is  on  the  angle 
which  they  form  with  the  dilatation  of  the  principal  body 
that  the  middle  horns  are  articulated  ;  these  last  arc  very 
strong,  prismatic  on  their  internal  moiety,  and  then  slen- 
der, and  terminated  by  a  bony  and  pointed  piece,  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  horn.  The  iwsterior  horns  are  articu- 
lated at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  prism  formed  by 
the  principal  body.  They  are  long,  strong,  slightly  com- 
pressed, and  curved  into  an  arch. 

Under  the  anterior  and  dilated  part  is  suspended  the 
true  bone  of  the  tongue,  formed  in  front  of  a  semicircular 
cartilage,  and  behind  of  two  bony  pieces  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, the  internal  angle  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  sort 
of  tail  or  pedicle,  which  lies  under  the  prismatic  body  or 
the  os  hyoides. 

Ia  the  Turtles  {Chelone  Carctta  for  instance)  the  body 


of  the  bone  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  buckler,  concave 
above  for  the  support  of  the  larynx  and  the  commencement 
of  the  trachea,  and  drawn  out  in  front  into  a  point  which 
penetrates  into  the  flesh  of  the  tongue  in  passing  upon  the 
lingual  bone.  It  presents  on  each  side  an  angle  for  carry- 
ing the  anterior  horn,  which  is  very  small ;  the  great  horn 
curved  into  an  obtuse  angle  for  going  round  the  oesophagus 
and  jaw,  more  bony  than  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  is 
articulated  to  the  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  Ihe  body 
of  the  bone,  and  its  free  or  upper  extremity  is  terminated 
by  a  small  cartilaginous  articulation.  The  posterior  horns 
are  articulated  to  the  posterior  angles.  They  are  cartila- 
ginous, flat,  rather  wide,  and  scarcely  arched. 

Bones  of  the  trunk :  dorsiil  buckler,  or  Carapace. — The 
wide  differences  prevalent  in  the  modification  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  bones  of  the  head  in  this  order  lead  one  to 
expect,  as  the  great  French  zoologist  observes,  proportional 
differences  in  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  The  cranial  differ- 
ences are,  as  he  remarks,  greater  perhaps  than  obtain 
among  the  whole  of  the  mammals,  and  most  certainly  are 
more  extensive  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  class  of 
birds. 

The  general  distinguishing  character  of  the  tortoises, 
that  which  separates  them  from  all  the  Verlebrata,  is  the 
external  position  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  enveloping 
with  a  cuirass  or  double  buckler  the  muscular  portion  of 
Ihe  frame,  and  serving  also  as  a  protection  for  the  shoulder- 
bones  and  the  pelvis. 

The  dorsal  buckler  is  principally  formed  of  eight  pairs 
of  ribs,  united  towards  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  suc- 
cession of  angular  plates,  whieh  adhere  to  the  annular 
parts  of  so  many  vertebra*,  or  even  form  a  part  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  these  annular  portions  alternate 
with  the  body  of  the  vertebrae  and  do  not  correspond 
directly  with  them. 

The  ribs  are  inlaid  by  means  of  sutures  into  these  plates ; 
they  are  also  united  with  each  other,  on  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  their  length,  according  to  the  species,  and  even  in 
each  species  according  to  the  ages  of  the  individuals. 
There  are  eight  anterior  vertebra!  which  do  not  enter  into 
this  conjunction.  The  seven  first  (the  ordinary  cervical) 
are  free  in  their  movements.  The  eighth,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  dorsal,  is  placed  obliquely  between 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  of  the  fixed  vertebra!  of  the 
dorsal  buckler,  which  shortens  it  anteriorly ;  behind,  its 
spinous  apophysis  is  elongated,  and  enlarges  a  little  to 
attach  itself  by  synchondrosis  to  a  tubercle  of  the  first  of 
the  plates  of  the  intermediate  series  of  the  plastron. 

The  first  of  these  Jixcd  vertebrtp,  which  is  the  second 
dorsal,  is  still  rather  short,  and  carries  also  its  proper  annu- 
lar part,  the  spinous  apophysis  of  which,  shorter  than  the 
preceding,  attaches  itself  to  the  second  plate  by  a  carti- 
lage. This  second  plate,  narrower  than  the  first,  forms 
but  one  bone  with  an  annular  part  which  is  below,  and  of 
which  the  anterior  portion  is  articulated  by  two  small  apo- 
physes with  the  articular  apophyses  of  the  second  dorsal. 
Tins,  properly  speaking,  is  the  annular  portion  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra :  but  the  body  of  this  third  vertebra  is  only 
articulated  by  its  anterior  moiety  with  the  posterior  moiety 
of  this  third  annular  part,  and  by  its  posterior  moiety  it  is 
articulated  to  the  anterior  moiety  of  the  fourth  annular 
portion  ;  and  this  alternative  continues,  so  that  the  body 
of  the  fourth  vertebra  responds  to  the  annular  portions  of 
the  third  and  the  fourth,  the  body  of  the  fifth  to  the  annu- 
lar portions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  so  on  to  the 
tenth. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  in  the  ribs  the  plate 
included  in  the  buckler,  and  a  small  branch  which  pro- 
ceeds from  its  lower  surface,  and  which  represents  w  hat  is 
termed  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  ordinary  ribs.  This 
head  is  always  articulated  between  two  bodies  of  vertebras. 
The  first  of  all  these  ribs  has  only  this  small  branch,  with 
out  having  any  plate  belonging  to  it  in  the  buckler,  ex 
cepting  only  in  some  of  the  Emydes,  where  may  be  seen, 
between  the  first  and  the  second  longitudinal  plate,  and 
the  first  or  second  widened  rib,  a  small  piece  which  can 
only  represent  the  enlarged  portion  of  this  first  rib,  but 
which  does  not  belong  to  its  head.  It  is  articulated 
[  between  the  eighth  vertebra  or  first  dorsal,  and  the  first 
fixed  vertebra,  and  by  its  other  extremity  applies  itself  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  second  rib.  This  last  has  a 
plate  which  incorporates  itself  by  its  anterior  lwrder  with 
the  firet  of  the  longitudinal  series,  by  its  spinal  border 
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with  the  second  piece  of  that  series  or  the  annular  portion 
of  the  third  vertebra,  and  by  its  head  between  the  body 
of  the  second  vertebra  and  that  of  the  third.  The  suc- 
ceeding ribs  observe  the  same  law,  nre  articulated  by 
means  of  their  head  between  the  body  of  one  vertebra 
and  that  of  the  succeeding  vertebra,  and  incorporate 
themselves  by  means  of  their  dilated  part  with  the  plate 
which  represents  the  annular  portion  of  the  second  of 
these  two  vertebrne :  and  this,  Cuvier  observes,  is  a  return 
to  the  general  law  ;  for  in  man  and  in  the  quadrupeds  the 
ribs  are  articulated  by  their  head  between  two  vertebrae, 
and,  by  means  of  their  tuberosity,  with  the  transverse 
apophysis  of  the  second  of  the  two.  The  dilated  portions 
of  tne  ribs  of  the  tortoise,  in  the  part  where  they  are  incor- 
porated with  the  plates  of  the  longitudinal  series,  represent, 
then,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ribs  of  mammals.  The  ninth 
plate  of  the  longitudinal  series,  which  belongs  to  the  tenth 
dorsal,  is  the  last  with  which  a  pair  of  the  dilated  ribs  is 
incorporated,  and  this  last  is  the  ninth  in  all  or  the  eighth 
of  those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  dorsal 
buckler.  It  is  directed  from  its  posterior  border  back- 
wards, and  embraces  again  the  succeeding  plates,  with 
the  external  edges  of  which  it  becomes  incorporated  :  but 
these  three  plates  do  not,  any  more  than  the  first,  serve  to 
complete  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  tenth  rib,  attached  between  the  bodies  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  vertebra1,  produces  no  plate  and  enters  not 
into  the  composition  of  the  dorsal  buckler.  Like  the  first, 
it  has  only  a  portion  of  the  head,  and  is  joined  by  its  other 
extremity  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  ninth. 

The  eleventh  vertebra  after  the  cervical  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  termed  lumbar;  it  carries  no  rib.  In  the 
Turtles,  its  annular  portion  again  gives  a  plate  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal series  of  the  dorsal  buckler,  and  is  the  tenth  and 
the  smallest  of  the  pieces  of  this  series.  The  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  vertebra?  arc  the  sacral.  At  their  sides  are 
attached  two  lateral  pieces  sufficiently  similar  to  the  heads 
of  the  ribs,  but  stronger,  especially  the  first,  and  convex 
at  the  end,  in  order  to  their  union  with  the  posterior  and 
upper  angle  of  the  ossa  ilii.  Their  annular  portion  is 
close  and  complete,  and  is  not  incorporated  with  the  plates 
of  the  buckler  which  follow  that  of  the  eleventh  vertebra. 
The  vertebras  of  the  tail  are  free,  like  those  of  the  neck  : 
hence  the  plates  of  the  longitudinal  scries,  which  follow 
the  tenth,  do  not  adhere  to  the  vertebrae,  and,  if  they 
belong  thereto,  only  so  belong  by  a  metaphysical  relation, 
and  accordingly  they  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
dismembered.  So  of  the  first  of  all  the  plates  of  the 
series.  It  only  furnishes  an  attachment  to  the  annular 
portion  by  synchondrosis,  otherwise  close  and  complete, 
of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  if  one  would  regard  it 
as  belonging  thereto,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  it 
as  dismembered. 

The  Turtles  have  three  longitudinal  plates  after  the 
tenth,  making  thirteen  in  all ;  but  the  second  is  some- 
times divided  into  two,  and  the  ninth  also,  which  increases 
their  number  to  fifteen. 

Cuvier  found  fourteen  in  some  of  the  Eniydes,  the  Etnyt 
serrata  for  instance ;  but  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  he 
adds,  are  very  small  in  them.  There  is  but  a  single  one 
after  the  tenth  in  the  Land  Tortoises  and  the  Chelydes,  so 
that  they  have  only  eleven  in  all.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  these  plates  are  not  seen  externally. 
Thus  in  the  Box  Tortoises  the  two  ribs  of  the  last  pair  are 
joined  to  each  other  and  thus  cover  the  ninth  plate ;  and 
in  this  respect  many  modifications  occur  in  the  same 
specie* ;  of  which  Bojanus  has,  in  his  third  plate,  given 
many  examples  taken  from  the  European  tortoise. 

In  Chflyn  the  last  and  penultimate  rib  are  attached  to 
the  eighth  plate,  and  the  ninth  remains  hidden.  In  both 
cases  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  subsist  as  ordinarily. 

In  the  Turtles,  the  eight  pairs  of  ribs  and  the  thirteen 
plates  of  the  longitudinal  series  form  a  slightly  convex 
oval  buckler,  a  little  narrowed  backwards.  The  ribs  are 
not  incorporated  throughout  their  length,  a  narrow  frac- 
tion remains  towards  their  exterior,  and  the  intervals 
between  this  portion  and  that  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ribs  are  filled  up  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane  only.  It  is 
only  in  extreme  old  age  that  some  are  widened  to  the  end. 
Cuvier  had  sometimes  seen  the  three  first  and  a  part  of 
the  fourth  in  this  state. 

In  the  freshwater  Tortoises  and  in  Chelys,  the  buckler 
a  entirely  filled  up  in  time,  and  the  ribs  incorporate  them- 


selves throughout  their  lenjrth,  between  each  otner  and 
with  the  marginal  pieces.  The  ossification  proceeds  still 
faster  in  the  Land  Tortoises,  and  it  is  only  in  their  youth 
that  vacant  spaces  are  observed  between  the  external  parts 
of  their  ribs. 

In  the  Mi  iseum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  131  of  the  Physiological  Series  is  the  carapace 
or  dorsal  shell  of  a  very  young  Turtle  {Chelone  Myda*} 
showing  the  Btate  of  ossification,  which  is  continued  from 
the  margins  of  the  ribs,  at  this  period  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  until  they  meet  and  become  joined  by  in- 
dented sutures  similar  to  those  of  the  cranium. 

The  buckler  is  more  or  less  convex  according  to  the 
species,  and  various  are  the  modifications  which  it  under- 
goes :  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  further  into 
details,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Cuvier's 
work. 


Carapace  ofTrionyx.  mku  from  below. 

The  sternum,  plastron,  or  breast-plate  is  always  com- 
posed of  nine  pieces,  of  which  eiuht  are  pairs,  and  the 
ninth  is  odd  and  always  placed  between  the  lour  anterior 
ones,  with  the  two  first  of  which  it  generally  coheres, 
when  it  is  not  articulated  with  the  four. 

These  nine  pieces  vary  much  in  figure  according  to  the 
genera  and  species. 

In  the  I^ind  and  Freshwater  Tortoises  and  in  Chelys 
they  only  leave  vacancies  between  each  other  in  early 
youth,  when  they  ore  formed  by  bony  rays  shooting  in 
various  direction's  in  the  still  cartilaginous  disk  of  the 
plastron,  like  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  the  foetus  of 
mammals  ;  but,  with  age,  these  rays  join  each  other  from 
every  side,  and  form  a  disk  compact  in  all  it*  parts,  which 
unites  itself  by  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent  on  each 
side  to  the  dorsal  buckler. 

In  the  Turtles  or  Chelonia'ns,  and  in  the  Trionyees  or 
Soft  Tortoises,  these  radiating  expansions  do  not  unite 
throughout ;  and  even  when  the  four  pieces  on  each  sido 
unite  together  and  the  odd  piece  is  joined  to  those  of  the 
first  pair,  there  remains  in  the  middle,  between  them  all 
and  on  each  side  between  them  and  the  dorsal  buckler, 
great  spaces  which  are  filled  up  by  cartilage  only. 

Again  we  must  refer  for  the  various  modifications  of 
the  pieces  of  the  breast-plate  to  Cuvier's  work,  and  here 
give  representations  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

Vertebra". — The  atlas  is  composed  of  four  pieces.  The 
two  first,  united  above  in  a  slight  spinous  prominence, after 
having  surrounded  the  vertebral  canal,  and  each  having 
given  backward  its  articular  apophysis,  concur  with  a 
third  very  small  one  in  the  formation  of  a  ring  for  the 
reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  heat! :  Cuvier  calls  it  a  ring, 
because  in  the  skeleton  this  fosset  is  open,  and  its  bottom 
filled  by  a  fourth  piece,  which  is  a  true  body  of  a  vertebra 
without  the  annular  portion,  and  which,  presenting  an 
anterior  convex  surface  in  the  space  here  noticed,  is 
articulated  behind  by  a  concave  surface  on  the  body  of 
the  axis.  This  piece,  analogous  to  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  crocodile,  represents,  he  observes,  the  odontoid 
apophysis  of  the  axis  of  mammals.  At  their  junction, 
there  is  besides,  attached  below,  a  small  bone  formed  nearly 
like  a  patella  (rotulc). 

The  axis  and  the  succeeding  vertebrae  are  composed  of 
a  nearly  rectangular  body,  carinatcd  below,  concave  in 
front,  convex  behind,  and  of  an  annular  portion,  which 
remains  distinct  from  the  body  throughout  life,  by  means 
of  two  sutures,  is  elevated  above  by  a  crest  in  lieu  of  a 
spinous  apophysis,  and  whose  anterior  articular  apophyses, 
placed  at  first  under  the  posterior  portions  of  the  preced- 
ing vertebra,  raise  themselves  obliquely  to  embrace  them 
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SUTtium  of  Trionyx. 


Stormim  of  Catndft. 


slightly  up  to  the  sixth,  ami  nearly  resume  their  horizontal 
position  in  the  two  succeeding  ones.  At  the  anterior 
angle  of  etch  side  of  the  body  is  a  small  fa-.et,  common  to 
the  body  and  the  annular  portion. 

The  vertebra;  adhering  fo  the  doisal  buckler  have  their 
body  wide  and  feebly  carina'ed  in  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water tortoises :  in  these  last  it  is  even  flattened  in  the 
anterior  ones.  It  is  also  w  ide  and  with  but  little  convexity 
in  Triony.r,  and  Chelys  has  it  wide  and  elevated  longitu- 
dinally into  a  small  crest.  But  there  are  land-tortoises 
(Tcstitdines  genmetrica  and  radiala)  in  which  it  is  exces- 
sively compressed,  and  does  not  even  join  itself  throughout, 
except  by  a  membranous  partition,  to  the  pieces  of  the 
middle  row  of  the  buckler,  Ihese  pieces  only  affording 
each  two  narrow  larniniP,  and  descending  on  each  articu- 
lation of  the  two  bodies.  It  is  in  a  fold  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  membrane,  between  these  vertical  laminse,  and 
in  a  semicanal  hollowed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies, 
that  the  spinal  marrow  goes. 

In  the  other  subgenera  the  pieces  of  the  longitudinal 
series  of  the  dorsal  buckler  afford  more  complete  vertical 
partitions,  which  form  with  the  bodies  a  continuous  bony 
canal,  the  nerves  of  which  go  out  through  holes  which 
remain  between  the  lamina?. 

Tlie  sacral  and  caudal  vertebra!  are  each  composed  of 
a  body  concave  before  and  convex  behind,  of  an  annular 
portion,  squarely  flattened,  and  without  a  spine  above,  the 
anterior  articular  apophyses  of  w  hich  obliquely  embrace 
below  the  posterior  apophyses  of  the  preceding  veitcbia, 


and  of  two  transverse  short  apophyses,  articulated  on  each 
side  on  the  suture,  which  joins  the  body  to  the  annular 
ring.  Cuvier  counted  twenty-three  caudal  vertebra?  iti 
Test udinrs  Grrrr,t,  Indira,  and  other  land-tortoises,  and  as 
many  as  twenty-seven  in  Testudo  radiata.  He  states  that 
there  were  only  eighteen  in  the  fresh-water  and  marine 
tortoises  which  he  examined. 

Bones  of  the  lixtremitir*. — Under  the  singular  necessity, 
says  Cuvier,  which  compelled  nature  to  place  the  bones 
of  the  shoulder  and  pelvis  within  the  trunk,  and  there 
attach  the  muscles,  she  seems  to  have  made  efforts  to 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  her  general  plan. 

The  bone  which  goes  from  the  dorsal  buckler  to  the 
sternum  is  suspended  by  a  ligament  under  the  dilatation 
of  the  second  rib,  but  in  front  of  the  first,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  consists  only  of  a  head  articulated  under  the 
second ;  so  that,  in  some  respects,  this  bone  is  outside  the 
thorax.  There  is  sometimes  in  the  ligament  by  which  it 
is  attached  one.  and  even  two.  peculiar  bones.  Cnvier 
refers  to  the  description  and  representation  of  one  in  the 
European  Toitoise  by  Uojanus  ;  and  Cuvier  himself  found 
it  also,  but  in  the  cartilaginous  state.  In  an  American 
Box  Tortoise  he  observed  two;  but  he  satisfied  himself 
that  there  were  none  in  the  great  Land  Tortoise,  and  he 
never  jaw  any  in  those  Marine  Tortoises  which  he  dissected. 
This  bone  is  at  first  nearly  cylindrical :  it  proceeds  for- 
wards, and  after  having  afforded  on  its  external  surface  a 
portion  of  the  articular  facet  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  it  goes,  with  a  more  or  less  strong  inward 
bend,  to  attach  its  other  extremity  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sternum,  towards  the  lateral  angle  of  the  odd  piece. 
Cuvier  saw  in  a  very  young  Marine  Tortoise  this  sternal 
branch  divided  by  a  suture,  so  that  the  portion  of  it  which 
joined  the  sternum  appeared  a  distinct  bone  ;  but,  he  ob- 
serves, if  this  is  general,  it  must  unite  to  the  other  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  for  he  never  found  'his  suture  in  ex- 
tremely young  Land  and  Freshwater  Tortoises.  The  rest 
of  the  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  is  furnished 
by  another  bone,  which  is  directed  more  or  less  obliquely 
backward  and  towards  the  mesial  line,  widening  into  a 
fan-shape,  and  which  thus  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  ster- 
num. The  osseous  branch  which  comes  from  the  bony 
buckler  is,  according  toCuvier's  self-corrected  opinion,  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  the  part  which  it  offers  beyond  the 
articular  fosset  is  its  acromion.  The  flattened  bone  which 
is  directed  backwards  is.  he  adds,  incontestably  the  cora- 
coi'd  bone :  and  he  further  remarks  that  all  the  muscles 
which  proceed  from  these  bones  to  go  to  the  arm  are  re- 
spectively the  same  as  in  birds,  whatever  changes  they 
have  undergone  in  their  position  relatively  to  the  horizon, 
in  their  size,  and  in  their  figure.  Cuvier  considers  that 
it  remains  to  be  known  whether  there  is  a  clavicle  or  not. 
If.  he  remarks,  the  suture  which  he  had  observed  in  a 
Marine  Tortoise  were  constant,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; 
one  might  make  the  clavicle  of  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  bone  which  goes  from  the  carapace  to  the  sternum, 
which  would  be  the  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  to 
attach  itself  to  the  odd  piece  (piece  impaire)  of  the  ster- 
num :  but  if  this  occurrence  be  merely  an  accident,  then 
one  must  suppose  that  the  clavicle  is  wanting,  as  in  the 
crocodile,  or  seek  for  it  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the  ster- 
nal pieces,  the  position  of  which  is,  in  fact,  relatively  to  the 
odd  pieces,  sufficiently  like  that  of  the  clavicle  of  the  Sau- 
rians  and  of  the  Ornithoriiyxchis. 

This  three-branched  shoulder,  this  nearly  cylindrical 
shoulder-blade,  this  acromial  portion  nearly  equal  in  vo 
lunie  to  the  rest  of  the  shoulder-blade,  are,  says  Cuvier, 
characteristic  of  the  Tortoises.  There  is  nothing  parallel 
to  this  conformation  in  the  other  animals,  because  there  is 
no  other  shoulder  situated  within  the  thorax.  The  varied 
forms  of  these  parts  afford,  Cuvier  observes,  very  good 
characters  for  the  subgenera;  aud  he  details  the  modifica- 
tions characteristic  of  ihe  Marine  Tortoises,  the  Land  Tor- 
toises, the  Freshwater  Tortoises,  Chelys,  and  Triottyx. 

The  humerus  of  the  Tortoises  is  required,  he  remarks, 
to  turn  singularly  upon  its  axis,  in  order  to  place  the  lore- 
foot  in  the  position  required  by  the  bony  cuirass,  which 
only  leaves  a  narrow  passage  for  it.  The  "result  is  that  its 
internal  tuberosity  is  become  posterior  and  superior,  and 
that  the  external  tuberosity  is  become  internal  and  also 
posterior.  The  head  of  the  bone  goes  out  of  the  n\U  nic  e 
than  in  any  other  animal,  and  that  towards  Ihe  postcrioc 
face,  which,  in  the  Ordinary  position,  is  thi.*  superior  ODBi 
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It  present*  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  very  convex. 
The  two  tuberosities  are  very  large,  very  projecting,  and 
leave,  between,  a  concavity,  as  there  is  one,  backwards, 
between  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mammals.  The  internal  tuberosity — become,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  interior.— is  the  largest.  It  has  the  form 
of  a  long  obtuse  crest,  analogous  to  the  delto'idcan,  and 
which  receives  the  same  muscles.  The  other  tuberosity 
forms  a  crest  also,  but  much  shorter.  Both  are  near  the 
head.  The  body  of  the  bone  is  bent;  and  its  concavity, 
which,  in  man,  would  be  anterior,  is  ordinarily  found  in- 
ferior. The  opposed  surface  is  convex.  Above  it  is  a 
small  hollow  opposite  the  end  of  the  fossa,  which  is 
between  the  two  tuberosities.  The  lower  part  of  the  bone 
is  widened,  and  a  little  flattened  from  belore  backwards. 
On  the  external  border  is  a  thrrow,  not  ntueh  developed 
in  the  Land  Tortoises ;  deeper  in  the  Entydes.  the  Chelydts, 
and  the  Trionyces ;  and  which,  iti  the  Marine  Tortoises, 
nearly  separates  the  lower  head  of  the  bone  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  This  furrow,  Cuvier  observes,  is  perhaps  the 
beat  character  for  distinguishing  the  lower  part  of  the 
humerus  from  that  of  the  femur,  which  is  without  it.  but 
which,  in  ever)'  other  point,  offers  only  very  slight  differ- 
ence*. Its  lower  head,  transversely  oblong  and  of  uniform 
convexity,  receives  tile  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  but  without 
offering  two  distinct  facets. 

The  Trionyces  do  not  differ  from  the  Ijind  Tortoises, 
excepting  in  having  the  tuberosities  more  apart.  Other 
differences  are  manifested  in  Emys  aiul  Chelys,  for  which 
we  refer  to  Cuvier's  work,  but  the  humerus  of  the  Marine 
Tortoises  cannot  be  passed  by  without  paiticular  notice,  for 
it  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  Testudinata  in  being  not 
bent  longitudinally,  but  nearly  straight ;  in  having  its 
great  tuberosity  (the  analogue  of  the  small  or  internal 
tuberosity  in  man )  longer,  overreaching  the  head,  and  re- 
sembling an  olecranon ;  and,  lastly,  in  having  the  other 
tuberosity  shorter,  and  representing  a  chevron-shaped 


There  are  always  two  bones  in  the  /ore-arm,  but  they 
have  little  motion  one  on  the  other-  They  are  placed, 
when  the  animal  progresses,  so  that  the  ulna  forms 
the  external  and  the  radius  the  internal  border  of  the 
arm. 

The  raditu  has  a  semicircular,  slightly  concave,  upper 
head,  a  somewhat  slender  body,  and  the  lower  head  com- 
pressed and  cut,  as  it  were,  obliquely,  so  that  it  is  shorter 
on  the  ulnar  side. 

The  ulna  is  compressed.  Its  upper  head  is  triangular 
and  cut  obliquely,  so  that  its  external  border  is  longer  up- 
wards than  the  radial  border,  without  having  a  true  ole- 
cranon. This  border  is  trenchant.  The  lower  one  is  cut 
square.  Differences  occur,  as  iti  Trionyx  and  the  Chelo- 
mans  or  Marine  Tortoises. 

The  pelvis  is  always  composed  of  three  distinct  bones, 
contributing,  as  in  the  quadrupeds,  to  the  composition  of 
the  cotyloid  fossa,  viz.  an  elongated  ox  ilium,  which  at- 
taches itself  by  ligaments  to  the  transversal  processes  of  I 
the  sacral  vertebra;  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  ' 
eighth  pair  of  the  dilated  ribs  ;  a  pubis  and  an  ischium, 
which  are  directed,  widening  as  they  proceed,  towards  the 
plastron,  and  are  each  united  to  its  similar  piece.  At  the 
point  of  union  for  the  formation  of  the  cotyloid  cavity, 
each  bone  has  three  faces ;  one  for  each  of  the  two  others, 
and  one  for  the  cavity.  On  the  rest  of  the  length  the  os 
ilii  is  oblong,  the  ischium  proceeds,  widening  as  it  goes, 
directly  towards  the  symphysis,  and  the  pubis,  after  first 
directing  itself  forward,  makes  a  curve  towards  the  sym- 
physis, and  widens  also  to  reach  it.  Various  differences 
occur  in  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  the  Land  and  Marine 
Tortoises,  in  Chelys  and  in  Trionyx. 

The  femur  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  humerus 
of  a  mammiferous  quadruped.  Its  oval  head  leaves 
the  body  of  the  bone,  without  being  precisely  separated 
from  it,  by  a  narrow  neck.  In  lieu  of  the  trochanter  there 
is  a  transverse  crest,  but  little  elevated,  separated  from  the 
head  by  a  semicircular  depression.  The  middle  of  the 
bone  is  delicate  and  round,  and  the  lower  part  compressed 
from  before  backwards,  widening  by  degrees  to  form  the 
lower  head,  which  is  a  transverse  portion  of  the  cylinder  a 
tittle  inflected  backwards.  Differences  of  modification 
occur  in  the  Freshwater  and  Marine  Tortoises.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  255  A,  ot 
the  Physiological  Series,  exhibits  the  os  innomiuatuin  and 
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femur  of  a  large  Tortoise  (Testudo  Indica,  VosniaerX  The 
hip-joint  is  laid  open  to  show  that  the  ligamentum  teres  is 
deficient,  a  simple  form  of  joint  w  hich  obtains  at  the  hip  in 
all  the  Testudimttu. 

The  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  nearly  straight.  The  tibia 
is  larger  and  nearly  semicircular  above,  becoming  again 
slightly  larger  below ;  the  fibula  is  more  compressed  and 
wider  below.  The  first  presents  a  slightly  concave  uniform 
surface,  the  other  one  which  is  slightly  convex  and  rhom- 
boidal  at  the  astragalus.  Modifications  occur  in  the  Land 
Tortoises,  in  Chelys,  in  TYionyx,  and  in  the  Chelones. 

Bones  of  the  Fitre-foot. — The  differences  in  the  mode  of 
progression  required  corresponding  variations  in  the  bones 
of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  especially.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  in  the  Chelones  all  the  bones  of  the  waist  are  flat  and 
cut  nearly  square.  In  the  first  row  are  two  bones  adhering 
to  the  ufna,  and  in  the  last  row  five  smaller  ones,  support- 
ing the  five  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  There  is  besides  an 
intermediate  bone  under  the  first  ulnar  bone,  and  upon  the 
second  and  third  of  the  last  row.  Cuvier  observes  that 
this  would  seem  to  correspond  with  that  dismembered  tra- 
pezoidal bone  which  is  found  in  the  monkeys.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  great  semi-lunar  hone  out  of  the  rank,  adhering 
to  the  externa]  border  of  that  which  is  above  the  meta- 
carpal of  the  little  finger.  It  is  a  true  pisiform  bone,  al- 
though a  little  descended.  Between  that  which  is  on  the 
metacarpal  of  the  thumb  and  the  radius  there  is  for  a  long 
time  nothing  but  ligaments,  and  one  does  not  see  the  great 
semilunar  scaphoidal  which  may  be  observed  in  the  other 
subgenera :  but  with  age,  remarks  Cuvier,  a  small  radial 
bone  shows  itself  in  this  place.  Very  large  individuals 
have  also  the  two  penultimate  bones  of  the  second  row 
anchylosed  together.  The  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  is  short 
and  large:  the  others  are  long  and  slender.  The  little 
finger  has  two  phalanges,  and  is  not  larger  than  the  thumb ; 
the  three  others  are  elongated,  especially  the  middle 
finger ;  and  the  whole  result  is  a  pointed  hand,  which  has 
the  unguial  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  furefiuger  only  armed 
with  a  claw. 

In  the  Land  Tortoises  there  arc  but  two  phalanges  on 
each  finger,  unless,  Cuvier  observes,  one  may  suppose  that 
there  is  wanting  either  the  last  row  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  or  that  all  the  metacarpals  are  deficient,  which  is 
not  admissible,  because  one  may  well  see  by  the  forms,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  Freshwater  Tortoises,  that  the  me- 
tacarpals and  those  bones  of  the  carpus  do  exist.  This 
settled,  there  are  found  in  the  carpus  a  great  radial  or 
semilunar  scaphoidal,  two  ulnar  bones  nearly  square,  five 
bones  of  the  second  row  supporting  the  five  metacarpals 
and  an  intermediate  bone  placed  between  the  great  radial, 
the  first  cubital  or  ulnar,  and  those  which  carry  the  third 
and  fourth  metacarpal.  This  intermediate  bone,  according 
to  Cuvier,  is  often  anchylosed  with  the  semilunar  sca- 
phoidal bone.  The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  even 
shorter  than  the  phalanges. 

In  the  Freshwater  Tortoises  the  three  mesial  fingers 
have  their  three  phalanges  well  developed  ;  but  there  are 
only  two  belonging  to  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger.  The 
metacarpals  are  rather  long,  and  the  two  external  ones  arc 
carried  on  a  single  bone  of  the  carpus :  nevertheless  the 
last  row  consists  also  of  five  bones,  because  there  is  one, 
very  small,  externally  on  the  side  of  the  thumb.  In  the 
first  row  the  ulna,  in  the  European  Tortoise  at  least,  carries 
four  bones — two  large  ones,  a  small  intermediate  one,  and 
another  small  one  out  of  the  rank  ;  but  there  are  other 
species,  Testudo  cluusa,  for  instance,  where  the  two  small 
ones  do  not  appear.  The  great  radial  or  semilunar  sca- 
phoidal passes  partially  under  the  two  ulnar  bones. 

The  Chelydes  have  the  hand  formed  nearly  like  the 
Freshwater  Tortoises,  except  that  their  radial  bone  is  small 
and  re-enters  towards  the  inside  of  the  carpus  at  the  side 
of  the  bone  named  by  Cuvier  intermediate ;  and  tliat  the 
little  finger  has,  like  the  three  intermediate  ones,  three 
phalanges. 

The  Trionyces  have  also  the  radial  bone  re-entering  at 
the  side  of  the  intermediate  bone.  Their  three  first  fingers 
have  their  three  phalanges  large,  wide,  and  pointed  to 
carry  the  claws  ;  the  fourth  has  four  phalanges,  all  rather 
slender ;  and  the  lwi  three. 

Hind-feet.—  Cuv.er  remarks  that  in  the  Testudimttu,  ge- 
nerally, the  calcaneum  is  without  any  backward  promi- 
nence, so  that  their  tarsus  is  flat  like  a  caipus. 

In  the  Chelones  it  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  bones,  if 
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the  first  of  the  little  toe  be  counted :  two  in  the  first  row, 
of  which  the  largest,  nearly  rhomboidal  and  answering 
equally  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  is  the  astragalus;  the 
smaller,  which  is  square  and  articulated  only  to  the  fibula, 
is  the  sole  vestige  of  a  calcaneum.  In  the  second  row 
there  are  four :  three  wedge-shaped  for  the  metacarpals  of 
the  great  toe  and  the  two  next  toes,  and  one  larger  for  the 
two  last  metatarsals.  The  bones  of  the  metatarsus  of  the 
great  and  little  toes  are  shorter  than  the  others,  and  singu- 
larly wide  and  flat.  That  of  the  little  toe,  however,  may 
be  taken  for  one  out  of  the  rank  of  the  tarsus.  In  this 
last  case  the  little  toe  would  have  but  two  phalanges,  other- 
wise three  like  the  others.  The  great  toe  has  but  two. 
It  carries  a  claw,  and  so  docs  the  next  toe.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding toes  have  still  their  last  phalanges  rather  large, 


although  without  claws,  but  the  last  lias  that  pludanx  very 
small. 

In  the  Land  Tortoises  the  bone  analogous  to  the  astra- 
galus is  larger  and  thicker ;  and  the  fibular  bone  on  the 
analogue  of  the  heel  is  smaller.  Hie  four  other  hone* 
exist,  and  that  here  called  the  metatarsal  of  the  little  toe 
seems  to  make  up  the  suite  by  its  position  and  figure.  It 
sometimes  carries  a  vestige  of  a  toe  formed  of  one  piece, 
which  seemed  to  Cuvier  to  be  wanting  in  many  species. 
The  metatarsal  of  the  great  toe  is  very  short  and  not  flat- 
tened :  the  others  are  rather  longer.  None  of  the  four  ex- 
isting toes  has  more  than  two  phalanges. 

The  tarsus  of  the  Freth  water  Tortoises  is  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  the  fibular  ossicle,  or  calcaneum,  when  it 
is  not  united  to  the  astragalus,  is  larger ;  that  the  ossicle 
which  serves  as  a  vestige  of  the  little  toe  is  longer,  and 
that  the  three  toes  which  succeed  the  great  toe  have  their 
phalanges  very  distinct. 

In  the  tarsus  of  the  Trionycex  the  fibular  bone  descends 
outside  the  three  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaiied  bones,  and 
carries  half  the  head  of  the  third  metatarsal  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  the  fourth.  At  its  external  border  a  large  square 
bone  adheres,  that  about  which  Cuvier  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  a  metatarsal  bone  or  one  out  of  the  rank. 
It  carries  the  fifth  metatarsal  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toe  ;  but  in  this  case  the  little  toe  would  have  three. 
It  is  true,  Cuvier  adds,  that  the  fourth  toe  has  four,  without 
counting  its  metatarsal.  The  great  toe  has  two,  and  the 
two  succeeding  toes  three  each.  In  all  three  the  last  is 
large,  wide,  and  pointed  to  carry  a  claw.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toe  this  last  phalanx  is  very  small  and  without  a 
claw. 

In  the  Matamata  (Chelys)  the  fourth  toe  is,  like  the  two 
preceding,  composed  of  three  phalanges  and  armed  with  a 
claw ;  the  fifth  also  has  three  phalanges,  and  it  would  even 
have  four  if  one  regarded  the  bone  as  to  which  Cuvier 
has  expressed  his  doubts  as  a  tarsal  bone ;  but  the  last  is 
very  small,  cartilaginous,  and  without  a  nail.  The  tarsus  is 
the  same  as  in  Trionyx,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ana- 
logues of  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum  are  divided 
transversely  each  into  two  bones ;  so  tliat  what  is  detached 
from  the  calcaneum  forms  a  fourth  cuneiform  bone  for  the 
fourth  metatarsal,  and  that  which  is  detached  from  the  as- 
tragalus is  a  true  scaphoid,  which  carries  the  three  first 
cuneiform  bones. 

Muscular  system,  particularly  as  relating  to  locomo- 
tion.— We  have  seen  that  the  shoulder-blade  is  internal  in 
the  tortoises,  that  is,  it  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  nbs : 
the  muscles,  consequently,  of  the  head  and  neck,  instead 
of  being  attached  upon  the  ribs  and  spine,  as  in  the  other 
rerlebrata,  are  attached  beneath  them  :  the  same  observa- 
tion holds  as  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  so  that,  to  use  Cuvier's  expression,  a  tortoise 
may  be  termed,  in  this  respect-,  un  animal  retourne.  an  ani- 
mal turned  inside  out,  or  rather,  so  to  speak,  outside  in. 

The  progressive  motions  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bony 
and  muscular  appaiatus  of  the  tortoises  are  those  of  walk- 
ing, and  swimming  or  paddling. 

The  walk  of  a  tortoise  is  proverbially  slow,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  reptile  whose  limbs  are  so  imperfectly 
developed.  Short,  and  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
centre,  they  form  a  sort  of  short  crutches,  calculated  to 
drag  the  unwieldy  body  gradually  along,  and  if  the  animal 
be  turned  on  its  back  it  becomes  almost  helpless.  The  feet 
are  little  better  than  stump*,  the  toes  being  only  indicated 
externally  by  what  may  be  termed  a  collection  of  hoofs, 
placed,  as  in  the  elephants,  on  the  circumference  of  the 
apology  for  a  foot,  and  which  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  a  sort 
ofgrapplingsto  hold  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  drag 
the  armed  trunk  onwards.  We  hardly  need  add  tliat  pro- 
gression in  a  vertical  direction  is  impossible ;  but  many 
tortoises  can  burrow  with  some  difficulty. 

Nor  is  this  slowness  out  of  place  :  the  preservation  of  the 
animal  is  provided  for  by  the  very  strong  bony  carapace  and 
lastron  protecting  the  whole  body,  and  only  suffering  the 
ead,  tail,  and  four  feet  to  be  protruded  from  its  anterior 
and  posterior  part  and  its  four  angles :  these  protruded 
parts  can  be  withdrawn  into  the  shell  upon  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  the  animal  then  rests  secure  in  its  portable 
arched  castle,  leaving  the  euemy  to  the  helpless  task  of 
besieging  a  garrison  that  can  remain  for  months  without 
food.  A  large  land  tortoise  can  defy  the  whole  animal 
world  except  man,  from  whom  nothing  is  safe. 
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The  most  complete  defence  Is  made  by  the  Box  Tortoises ; 
for  in  them  the  pieces  which  form  the  sternum  are  move- 
able, and  may  be  compared  to  doors  or  hinged  lids,  which 
shut  upon  the  carapace  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  closed  cof- 
fer in  which  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  feet,  in  short,  the 
only  exposed  parts,  can  at  will  be  enclosed  far  more  se- 
curely than  a  snail  in  its  shell. 

But  this  slowness  is  confined  to  the  Terrestrial  Tor- 
toises; for  the  aquatic  species  swim  with  great  facility  on 
or  below  the  surface  ;  and  some,  Chelone  and  Sphargis  for 
instance,  with  rapidity.  But  the  well-developed  flipper 
that  enables  the  Marine  Tortoise  to  oar  its  way  with  swift- 
nesB,  is  even  a  worse  organ  for  land  progression  than  the 
clumsy  foot  of  a  Land  Tortoise.  Not  but  that  they  will 
shuffle  back  to  the  sea,  which  they  have  only  occasion  to 
leave  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  at  a  good  pace,  and 
they  will  deal  heavy  blows  with  their  flippers  to  those  who 
attempt  to  stop  them  (for  they,  as  well  as  the  Land  Tor- 
toises, are  very  strong),  as  those  who  have  been  foiled  in 
turning  turtles  have  known  to  their  cost. 

But  however  powerfully  the  muscles  which  net  upon  the 
head,  tail,  and  extremities  are  developed  in  this  order  of 
reptiles,  those  of  the  abdomen,  as  might  indeed  be  ex- 
pected, have  little  extent,  and  those  of  the  ribs,  as  might 
also  be  divined,  are  non-existent ;  for  nature  docs  nothing 
in  vain  :  but  the  square  muscle  of  the  loins,  whose  princi- 
pal office  in  mammals  is  to  move  the  lumbar  vertebrse, 
acts  in  the  tortoises,  which  have  those  vertebra  fixed,  in 
another  direction,  and  is  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
moveable  os  ilii ;  and  the  straight  muscle  (rectus  abdo- 
minis) which  extends  from  the  pubis  to  the  sternum, 
moves  the  whole  haunch  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Testu- 
ditiata. 


Digestive  System. — The   Tentudinata  have 


teeth 


though  there  are  often  a  median  groove  and  denticulated 
projections  and  hollows :  but  the  mandibles  are  covered 
with  a  horny  case,  as  in  the  birds.  The  Chelydes  and  the 
Trionyces,  though  they  have  the  horny  covering,  have  the 
mouth  furnished  with  soft  skin  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lips. 
The  muscles  that  work  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  the  only 
moveable  one,  are  very  powerful  in  many  of  the  species, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  great  Turtles  and  many 
other  Chelonians  grasp  a  solid  body  in  their  vice  of  a 
mouth  is  prodigious.  The  Chelydes  are  the  only  Testu- 
dinata  which  have  the  jaws  flat  and  the  gape  of  the  mouth 
very  wide. 

The  food  with  which  the  Testudinata  have  to  deal  is 
various,  and  there  are  modifications  in  the  digestive  organs 
accordingly.  The  Chehnes  and  Testudines  generally  pre- 
fer a  vegetable  diet.  The  Trionyces  and  Chelydes  prey 
upon  fishes  and  small  aquatic  birds;  and  the  Emydrs 
attack  the  weaker  animals,  such  as  crustaceans,  insects, 
worms,  and  mollusks. 

These  aliments  are  submitted  in  the  Terrestrial  Tor- 
toises and  in  the  Chelonians  to  the  trenchant  horny  bill, 
well  fitted  to  mince  up  vegetable  fibre,  assisted  by  the 
tongue,  which  draws  the  food  into  the  mouth  and  the 
horny  grooves  and  hollows  of  the  jaws ;  the  Trionyces  and 
Emydes  seize  their  living  prey  in  their  sharp-edged  beaks 
and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  the  cutting  and  pointed  claws  of 
their  fore-feet :  some  of  these  dart  out  their  head  and  long 
neck  upon  their  prey  from  an  ambush ;  or,  stealing  along 
like  the  cats  till  they  come  within  reach,  suddenly  extend 
their  destructive  apparatus  with  unerring  aim.  The  Che- 
lydes, whose  fleshy  jaws  arc  flat,  swallow  their  prey  whole, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conformation 
of  the  head  and  the  os  hyoi'des,  they  resemble  the  Ttxuit 
and  especially  the  Pipan,  like  which  they  are  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a  victim  of  small  dimensions  suited  to  the 
calibre  of  their  mouth,  which  is,  in  truth,  sufficiently  large. 
They  are  said  never  to  sei»e  their  prey  till  they  are  satis- 
fied by  its  motions  that  it  is  alive,  for  they  never  feed  on 
carcasses. 

The  tongue  of  the  Tortoises  is  fleshy,  like  that  of  the 
Parrots,  and  its  nervous  papillae  are  very  distinct.  The 
asophagus  is  short,  and  in  the  Chelonians  is  furnished  in- 
ternally with  a  number  of  close-set  cartilaginous  points, 
directed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  food, 
towards  the  stomach,  which  has  a  transverse  position.  The 
intestines  arc  long ;  the  cloaca  is  situated  beneath  the  tail, 
and  rounded,  and,  internally,  is  found  the  orifice  of  canals 
which  terminate  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
is  voluminous,  forming  two  masses  or  lobes  placed 
P.  C,  No.  1500. 


I  transversely  below  the  heart  and  in  front  of  the  junction  of 
|  the  oesophagus  with  the  stomach.  The  pancreas  is  a 
very  large  gland,  and  the  spleen  is  rounded,  median,  and 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  liver.  The 
chyle  is  translucid  and  aqueous  in  the  Cheloniuus,  but  of 
a  white  and  milky  tint  in  those  species  which  feed  on 
animals. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Nos.  459, 
460,  461,  and  461  A,  are  preparations  showing  the  oeso- 
phagi of  Testudinata.  In  No.  460  will  be  observed  the 
peculiar  pyramidal  processes  in  the  oroophagus  of  a  Turtle 
(Chelone  Mydas)  pointing  downwards  to  the  stomach,  so 
as  to  insure  the  deglutition  of  the  slippery  fuci  and  other 
marine  vegetables  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  regurgitation  of  the  food.  Nos.  509,  510,  511, 
512,  513,  514,  515,  and  516  exhibit  the  stomachs  of  Tes- 
tudinaia ;  and  among  them  the  portion  of  the  stomach  of  a 
Turtle,  Chelone  Mydas,  shows  the  remarkably  thick  mus- 
cular coat  adapted  for  compressing  with  great  force  the 
sea-weeds  which  constitute  its  food.  Nos.  659  to  668,  both 
inclusive,  are  preparations  of  intestines  of  Testudinata. 
No.  751  is  the  cloaca  of  a  small  male  tortoise,  laid  open 
posteriorly  and  showing  the  rectum  terminating  not  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  but  in  the  preputial  or  outer  cavity :  th« 
aperture  of  communication  is  puckered  up,  and  on  the 
cut  edges  may  be  seen  the  sphincter  muscle  which  sur- 
rounds it :  a  little  below  the  ftecal  orifice  may  be 
that  of  the  geni to-urinary  cavity,  w  hich  is  of  a  transverse 
form :  the  two  bristles  which  project  from  it  have  been 
passed  through  the  ureters,  immediately  above  whose  ori- 
fices are  situated  those  of  the  vasa  deferentia :  the  allan- 
to'id  or  urinary  bladder  opens  into  the  fundus  of  the  genito- 
urinary cavity.  The  common  outer  cavity  is  to  be  seen 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  penis,  which  is  grooved, 
and  terminates  in  a  complex  glans  commonly  found  in  the 
Chelonian  reptiles.  No.  752  is  the  cloaca  of  a  small 
female  tortoise  with  the  outer  cavity  laid  open  anteriorly 
to  show  the  termination  of  the  rectum  at  its  fundus,  and 
the  semilunar  fold  of  membrane  which  separates  the  fwcal 
from  the  genito-urinary  orifice.  The  outer  cavity  is  also 
laid  open  anteriorly,  together  with  the  cervix  of  the  allan- 
toTd  bladder,  to  show  the  genito-urinary  depression,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  the  terminal  apertures  of  the 
ovaries  and  ureters :  the  former  being  indicated  by  black 
bristles ;  the  latter,  which  are  situated  below  them,  by  white 
ones.  The  common  terminal  outlet  is  left  entire.  No. 
753  is  the  cloaca  of  a  female  Turtle  (Chelone  Mydas),  with 
the  rectum  and  common  outer  cavity  laid  open  posteriorly, 
showing  the  place  of  their  communication ;  immediately 
anterior  to  the  faecal  orifice  is  the  genito-urinary  orifice, 
which  is  of  a  semilunar  form.  The  allantoi'd  bladder 
and  genito-urinary  cavity  have  been  laid  open  anteriorly, 
showing  their  communication  with  each  other ;  and  also 
the  orifices  by  which  the  oviducts  and  ureters  communi- 
cate with  the  genito-urinary  cavity ;  black  bristles  are  in- 
serted into  the  former,  and  white  ones  into  the  latter 
tubes.  The  parts  being  injected,  the  difference  between 
the  vascularity  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum 
and  that  of  the  cloaca  U  distinctly  shown :  the  common 
external  outlet  is  preserved  entire,  showing  its  transverse 
semilunar  form.  Nos.  813  to  815,  both  inclusive,  show 
the  duodenum,  gall-bladder,  and  hepatic  ducts  of  Testudi- 
nata. No.  778  A  exhibits  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  pancreas,  and  spleen  otiChelydra  serpentina. 
No.  830  shows  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  pylorus,  pancreas, 
and  spleen  of  a  tortoise;  and  No.  831,  the  spleen  of  a 
Turtle  with  the  veins  injected,  showing  their  ramification 
on  its  exterior,  as  on  the  kidney  in  the  cat-tribe.  (Cat., 
vol.  i.)   See  further  next  section. 

The  power  of  abstinence  in  this  order  of  Reptiles  is 
very  great.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  state  that  they 
have  seen  a  Long-necked  Emys  remain  more  than  a  year 
without  food ;  and  Rcdi  kept  Land  Tortoises  fasting  for 
eighteen  months. 

Circulating  System. — The  heart  in  the  Testudinata  is 
composed  of  two  auricles,  and  one  ventricle  with  two  un- 
equal chambers  which  communicate  together.  The  blood 
of  the  body  enters  into  the  right  auricle  and  that  of 
the  lung  into  the  left ;  but  both  these  modifications  of 
blood  mingle  more  or  less  in  passing  by  the  ventricle. 
In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  S88(Phyt. 
Series)  is  a  young  Chelone  Mydas  injected,  and  with  the 
ventral  parietes  of  the  body  removed  to  show  the  heart, 
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which  is  composed  of  two  distinct  auricles  and  one  ven- 
tricle, and  is  situated,  as  in  the  Fro?,  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  body.  The  pericardium  has  been  in  great  part  re- 
moved ;'  its  serous  laver  is  continued  upon  the  fibrous  layer 
from  the  apex  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  {Treat 
vessels  at  the  base.  No.  918  exhibits  the  liver,  stomach, 
heart,  and  great  vessels  of  the  European  fresh-water  tortoise 
( Emus  Europtea,  Sehcepf.).  The  two  lobes  of  the  liver  are 
united  by  a  very  thin  strip  below  the  heart ;  and  the  lett 
lobe,  like  the  lobulus  spigelii  of  mammals,  is  seen  adapted 
to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  pericardium  being  removed,  the  form  of  the  heart  is 
shown.   The  ventricle  is  transversely  oblong :  the  two 


auricles  rest  upon  its  basts  posterior  to  the  three  arteries, 
which  arise  close  together,  and  are  united  lor  some  way 
from  their  origins  by  dense  cellular  membrane.  The  right 
and  posterior  artery  gives  off  the  carotid  and  brachial 
arteries,  and  its  trunk  is  continued  over  the  nght  bronchus 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  :  the  middle  vessel, 
as  in  the  snake,  winds  over  the  lett  bronchus,  and  joins 
the  opposite  aorta  in  the  abdomen.  The  left  vessel  is  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  its  two  branches  communicate  in  the 
itrtus  with  the  two  aortic  by  two  ductus  arteriosi,  and 
afterwards  are  exclusively  distributed  to  the  lungs.  The 
bronchial  tubes,  owing  to  the  high  division  of  the  trachea, 
are  of  great  length  in  the  Tortoise.  No.  919  exhibits  the 
heart  of  a  Chehne  Mydas,  with  the  auricles  laid  open  to 
show  the  complete  septum  liy  which  they  are  separated, 
and  the  loose  cellular  and  reticulate  muscular  structure  of 
their  parietes,  &c. ;  and  No.  920  shows  the  ventricle  ot  a 
Testudo  Indira  with  it*  two  chambers  of  small  sire  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  ventricle.  Nos.  956  to  962  A, 
both  inclusive,  are  preparations  of  the  arteries  or  Testudt- 
tiata  ;  and  Nos.  tMio  to  973,  both  inclusive,  preparations 
of  the  veins  of  individuals  of  the  same  order.  No.  23 
exhibits  the  coagulated  blood  of  a  turtle. 

Respiratory  System. — Cuvier  remains  that  the  quantity 
of  respiration  m  Reptiles  is  not  fixed,  like  tliat  of 
Mammals  and  Bird*,  but  varies  with  the  proportion  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery  compared  with  that  of 
the  aorta.  Thus,  he  observes,  the  Tortoises  and  the 
Lizards  respire  much  more  than  the  Frogs. 

The  lung*  are  of  great  extent  and  placed  in  the  same 
cavity  with  the  abdominal  viscera.  We  have  seen  that 
the  thorax  is  immoveable,  in  the  greater  number  at  least, 
and  the  inlaid  fixed  ribs  can  give  no  assistance  in  respi- 
ration in  the  full-grown  normal  forms.  It  is  therelore 
by  the  play  of  the  parts  about  the  mouth  that  the  Tes- 
tudhwta  respire,  and  here  the  complicated  os  hyoides 
is  called  into  prominent  action.  The  jaws  are  closed  and 
the  animal  alternately  elevates  and  depresses  the  os 
hyoides;  the  first  movement  lets  the  air  enter  by  the 
nostrils,  and  the  tongue  then  closing  their  interior  aperture, 
the  second  movement  compels  the  air  to  penetrate  into 
the  lungs.  In  short  the  Testudiuatu  swallow  or  gulp 
down  the  air  necessary  for  their  respiration  like  the 
Frogs. 

John  Hunter,  in  his  MS.  Catalogue,  observes  that  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs  of  those  animals  whose  whole  blood 
passes  through  them  arc  confined  to  the  lungs,  and  lungs 
only,  as  distinctly  as  if  the  lungs  were  a  separate  animal ; 
but  this,  he  adds,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Amphtbia, 4  for,' 
says  he, '  we  find  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  of  the  Turtle 
communicate  with  those  of  other  parts,  such  as  the  vessels 
of  the  orsophagus,  which  shows  that  the  blood  of  that 
part  is  not  so  perfect  in  them  as  in  others.  From  this  it 
must  appear  that  the  lungs  are  not  of  that  consequence  in 
this  class  of  animals  that  they  are  in  the  more  perfect, 
for  the  lungs  themselves  appear  to  share  in  common  with 
the  other  parts.  Rome  of  the  blood  which  just  came  from 
the  lungs  returns  back  again  to  them,  which  would  appear 
to  answer  no  purpose ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  blood  which  had  undergone  the 
general  circulation  (and  therefore  would  appear  to  requite 
refinement)  just  returns  through  the  same  course.  It 
would  appear  from  this  admixture,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  should  have  under- 
gone a  thorough  change  for  its  greatest  motion ;  yet  we  do 
not  see  why  the  lungs  should  have  a  part  of  their  blood  of 
the  perfect  kind.  The  cells  of  the  lungs  of  the  Amphibia 
seem  to  increase  in  size,  the  farther  from  the  trunk  or 
trachea,  so  that  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications  bear  no 
proportion  between  them  and  the  cells.' 


No.  1 109  A  in  the  College  Museum  is  a  longitudinal 
section  of  one  of  the  lungs  of  a  Chelydra  serpentina  pic- 
pared  by  Professor  Owen.  This  presents  a  further  stage 
m  the  complication  of  the  lung  beyond  what  is  observed 
in  the  Sauriuns.  The  general  cavity  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  and  the  vascular  respiratory  surface  is  con- 
sequently increased.  Hie  subdivision  of  the  parietes  into 
cells  is  greatest  at  the  upper  or  superior  part  of  the  lung, 
and  its  ligamentous  structure  is  continued  over  the 
margins  of  all  the  larger  cells.  Nos.  1110  to  1117,  both 
inclusive,  arc  also  preparations  of  the  lungs  of  Tesludinatu. 
No.  1110  shows  the  ventral  parietes  of  the  body  of  a 
young  Chehne  Caret ta  removed,  exhibiting  the  lungs  in 
situ,  which  extend  over  all  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen 
down  to  the  pelvis. 

Bruin,  Nervous  System,  and  Senses.— In  the  Tesludinatu 
the  vertical  height  of  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  greater 
than  in  the  other  reptiles;  but  in  the  Sea  Tortoises  or 
Turtles  the  mass  of  the  encephalon  does  not  entirely  fill 
it,  and  the  highly  vaulted  bones  are  rather  destined  to 
serve  as  solid  points  of  resistance  to  the  upper  beak,  and 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the 
lower  jaw.  The  mass  of  the  encephalon  is  less  elongated 
and  more  compact  than  in  the  serpents.  Bojanus,  in  his 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  European  Emys,  has  shown 
that  the  great  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  series  of  nerves 
exists  in  that  "reptile  nearly  as  it  does  in  the  other 
J  'ertebrata ;  that  on  the  one  hand  it  has  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  encephalic  and  vertebral  nerves,  and 
lhat  on  the  other  it  makes  a  communication  between  the 
two  lateral  and  symmetrical  part*  of  the  body,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  filaments  are  distributed  and  intermingle  in 
numerous  plexuses  round  the  principal  arteries  destined  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  internal  viscera.  Elaborate  illustra- 
tions of  the  Nervous  System,  and  especially  of  the  great 
Sympathetic  of  the  Hawksbill  Turtle,  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Swan,  in  his  '  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves,' 
4to.,  1836. 

No.  1312  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is 
the  brain  of  a  Chelnnia  Mydas.  The  dura  mater  with  one 
half  of  the  arachnoTd  membrane  has  been  removed,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  muter  minutely  injected.  The  partial 
removal  of  the  arachnoid  shows  now  loosely  it  envelops 
the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  displays  the  form  and  dis- 
position of  the  cerebral  organs.  The  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum  exhibit  a  higher  development  than  in  fishes,  and 
are  the  largest  of  the  encephalic  masses;  but  their  struc- 
ture is  extremely  simple  and  their  surface  smooth.  The 
olfactory  nerves,  by  wnich  the  specimen  is  suspended,  are 
continued  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  hemt 
spheres,  and  are  bulbous  at  their  commencement ;  they 
are  formed  by  three  roots,  of  which  the  interior  ones  are 
most  distinct.  The  optic  lobes,  or  bigeminal  bodies,  are 
two  spherical  bodies,  as  in  fishes,  not  divided  into  four  by 
a  transverse  fissure,  as  in  mammals.  They  are  on  a  plane 
inferior  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  but  occupy  a 
space  between  these  parts  uncovere  d  by  either.  The 
optic  nerves  form  a  swelling  at  their  commissure,  beyond 
which  they  are  continued  for  a  short  distance  parallel  to 
one  another.  A  bristle  is  inserted  into  the  infnndibulum 
behind  the  commissure.  In  the  angle  between  the  hemi- 
spheres and  optic  lobes  the  pineal  gland  is  continued  up- 
wards; it  is  hollow,  and  a  bristle  is  placed  in  its  cavity, 
which  communicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  cere- 
bellum is  of  an  elongated  form,  without  lateral  lobes,  and 
presents  a  simple  and  smooth  exterior.  It  extends  over 
the  anterior  part  only  of  «ie  fourth  ventricle,  which  is 
consequently  left  uncovered  posteriorly,  except  by  mem- 
brane :  a  bristle  is  placed  in  that  cavity.  The  medulla 
oblongata  is  without  a  pons  Varolii.  The  origins  of  the 
several  cerebral  nerves  are  shown,  and  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  pairs  are  distinguished  by  dark  threads  being 
tied  round  them.  The  origin  of  the  nervus  accessorius  and 
its  recurrent  course  to  join  the  nervus  vagus  are  very 
clearly  displayed.  Another  brain,  and  of  a  large  Chehne 
Mydns,  is  exhibited  dissected  in  No.  1313.  The  prepara- 
tion No.  1314  is  the  brain  of  another  Turtle  with  both 
dura  mater  and  arachnoid  removed,  and  the  cavities  or 
ventricles  of  the  cerebellum,  bigeminal  bodies,  and  cere- 
bral hemispheres  laid  open ;  John  Hunter  thus  describes 
it:  'In  the  first  or  superior  ventricle  is  an  eminence 
which  extends  a  little  way  into  the  olfactory  nerve,  and 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ventricle.  The 
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plexus  ciioro'idcs  is  also  seen  in  the  ventricle.  The  ven- 
tricle of  tin'  imles  is  exposed,  and  a  white  bristle  is  placed 
in  it :  as  is  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  with  a  black 
bristlt  lying-  in  it.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle  is  a 
continuation  of  the  tunica  arachnoi'dcs,  which  shuts  up  or 
makes  part  of  the  ventricle.  In  the  angle  or  quadrangle 
made  by  the  cerebrum  and  nates,  Sec.  is  a  duct  or  canal 
like  the  ini'undibuUim  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
skull  to  the  last  ventricle.'  Professor  Owen  observes  that 
the  canal  here  described  is  the  cavity  of  the  body  which 
occupies  the  place  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  which  is  shown 
entire  in  the  preceding  specimen.  The  bodies  termed  nates, 
he  adds,  are  recorded  by  Cuvier  as  the  optic  thalami ;  but 
since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Arsaki,  Series,  and 
Desmoulins,  their  analogy  to  the  bigeminal  bodies  or 
optic  lobes  of  mammalia  has  been  generally  admitted. 

No.  249  of  the  same  series  is  a  longitudinal  and  vertical 
section  of  the  cervical  vertebra;  of  a  tortoise,  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  neck  are  much  freer  than  in  the  Tnrtlc ; 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraj  being 


ed  by  cartilage,  and  surrounded  by  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  anterior  surfaces  of  the  first  three  vertebra* 
arc  convex,  the  posterior  concave.  The  fourth  vertebra, 
which  is  the  principal  centre  of  motion  in  the  neck,  has 
both  the  articular  surfaces  convex.  Of  the  remainder  the 
anterior  surfaces  are  concave,  the  posterior  convex.  The 
canal  of  the  spinal  chord  may  be  observed  to  be  the  widest 
where  the  motion  in  this  part  of  the  spine  is  most  exten- 
sive. 

Here  we  must  notice  the  experiments  of  Rcdi,  which 
were  perhaps  more  cruel  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Most  are  familiar  with  the  length  of  time  that  a  turtle  will 
move  after  its  head  is  off,  and  the  snap  of  the  jaws  which 
the  severed  head  will  give ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  more  of  irritability  than  sensation  in  such 
motions ;  and  the  state  of  Uedi's  tortoises  must  have  been 
analogous. 

Redi,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  made  a  lwge 
opening  in  the  skull  of  a  Land  Tortoise,  extracted  the 
brain,  and  cleaned  out  the  cavity.  He  then  set  the  animal 
at  liberty,  and  it  groped  its  way  freely  about  wherever  it 
pleased,  as  if  it  had  not  been  injured.  Redi  makes  use  of 
the  term  groping  (brancolando),  because  he  says  that 
when  the  tortoise  was  deprived  of  its  brain,  it  closed  its 
eyes,  which  it  never  again  opened.  The  wound  which  was 
left  open  skinned  over  in  three  days,  and  the  tortoise,  con- 
tinuing to  go  about  and  execute  other  movements,  lived  to 
the  middle  of  May.  On  a  post  mortem  examination  the 
cavity  which  the  brain  had  occupied  was  found  empty  and 
clean,  with  the  exception  of  a  small,  dry,  and  black  clot  of 
blood.  He  repeated  this  experiment  upon  many  other 
Land  Tortoises  in  the  mouths  of  November,  January. 
February,  and  March,  with  this  difference,  that  some  were 
locomotive  at  their  pleasure,  whilst  others,  though  they 
made  other  motions,  did  not  move  about :  he  found  the 
game  results  when  lie  treated  Freshwater  Tortoises  in  the 
same  manner,  but  they  did  not  live  so  long  as  the  terrestrial 
species.  He  states  his  belief  that  the  Marine  Tortoises  would 
live  a  long  time  without  their  brain,  for  he  received  a  turt  le 
which  he  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  though  it  was  much 
spent  and  faint  from  having  been  long  out  of  the  sea,  it 
lived  six  days.  In  November  he  deprived  a  large  tortoise 
of  its  head,  without  which  it  continued  to  live  twenty-three 
days :  it  did  not  move  about  as  those  did  whose  brain  had 
been  taken  out,  but  when  its  fore  or  hind  legs  were  pricked 
or  poked,  it  arew  them  up  with  great  strength,  and  executed 
many  other  movements.  To  assure  himself  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  life,  such  as  it  was,  continued  in  such  cases,  he 
cut  off  the  heads  of  four  other  tortoises,  and  on  opening 
two,  twelve  days  alt ei wards,  he  saw  the  heart  beat  and  the 
blood  enter  and  leave  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  these  reptiles  will  live 
without  food,  and  the  facts  above  recorded  afford  additional 
proof  of  the  extreme  tenacity  of  lift! — a  low  grade  of  life,  it 
is  true— in  the  Tettudirtata. 

Touch. — In  the  greater  part  of  this  order  skin,  properly 
so  called,  does  not  exist  at  all  on  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
or  U  reduced  to  a  delicate  fibrous  plate  applied  like  a  sim- 
ple periosteum  on  the  bones  of  the  head  and  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  hack,  the  ribs,  and 
sternum.  The  soft  tortoises  [Trionyx  and  SpAargit,  for  in- 
stance) are  the  only  ones  that  differ  in  this  respect.  Never- 


theless the  neck,  the  feet,  and  ino»l  frequently  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  tail,  are  covered  with  a  true  ilexible  skin. 
This  skin  in  the  Matamata  is  fringed  or  furnished  with 
moveable  appendages  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head  and 
neck.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sort  of  touch  or 
sensation  .which  will  indicate  to  a  Trionyx,  or  even  to  a 
Marine  or  LaiKl  Tortoise,  the  differences  of  temperature 
that  affect  the  medium  wherein  it  moves,  is  present  in 
those  animals,  but  the  sensibility  of  a  true  touch  must  be 
very  much  blunted  in  them.  Some  have  Iheirtoes  united 
down  to  the  nails,  or  rather  hoofs,  and  absolutely  immove- 
able ;  others  have  them  flattened  and  formingasort  of  paddle, 
as  in  Chchnc  and  Sphargis  ;  or  the  whole  foot  terminates 
bv  a  sort  of  shapeless  stump,  rounded  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  presence  of  the  toes  being  only  indicated  by 
those  nails  or  hoofs,  as  in  the  Land  Tortoises.  Others,  it 
is  true,  Emyn,  Trionyx,  and  Che/ys,  for  example,  have 
their  toes  very  distinct,  but  they  are  nevertheless  united  by 
membranes,  and  in  general  their  feet  seem  more  adapted 
for  the  different  modes  of  transport  than  for  touch.  The 
Matamata,  indeed,  has  its  nose  prolonged  into  a  sort  of 
moveable  proboscis ;  but  this  organization  seems  to  be 
directed  more  to  favour  the  required  mode  of  respiration, 
than  to  give  the  animal  that  sort  of  perception  exercised 
by  the  snout  of  swine  and  the  muxzles  of  moles  and  some 
shrews.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

Taate, — The  wide  fleshy  tongue,  with  its  distinct  papillae, 
like  those  of  Mammals,  seems  well  calculated  for  tasting 
vegetable  and  animal  juices  after  the  food  is  minced  up 
by  the  homy  mandibles ;  the  fleshy  lips  on  the  outside 
of  these  mandibles  in  the  Triaiiycen  probably  assist  in  re- 
taining these  juices.  The  Matamata,  which  from  the 
width  of  iU  gape  and  unarmed  mouth  is  supposed  to 
swallow  its  prey  whole,  may  yet  have  time  while  it  is 
pressed  in  the  jaws,  previous  to  deglutition,  to  enjoy  its 
flavour.  In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Nos.  1459  to  1403,  inclusive,  afford  instructive  preparations 
of  the  os  hyoi'des,  tongue,  larynx,  part  of  the  trachea, 
and  fauces,  in  some  of  which,  No.  14(51  for  instance,  the 
tongue  will  be  seen  to  be  remarkably  beset  with  numerous 
elongated  papillae,  and  the  sublingual  follicles  carefully 
dissected. 

Smell. — Though  there  is  probablv  sufficient  of  this  sense 
to  assist  the  animal  in  its  discrimination  of  food,  and  aid 
the  functions  of  the  tongue  in  giving  the  animal  a  percep- 
tion of  flavour,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  very  simple 
state  of  the  organs,  so  different  from  the  complication  of 
those  in  animals  where  the  sense  is  known  to  be  highly 
developed,  thrit  it  is  not  very  acute  in  the  tortoises.  Nos. 
l."»3'2  to  1335,  both  inclusive,  are  preparations  giving  very 
good  information  respecting  the  suite  of  these  organs  iii 
Die  Testudimila.  In  No.  1332  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  are  seen  expanding  upon  the  turbinated  cartilage. 

Hearing. — In  the  Cheloninns,  Kmydcs,  and  Testudmes 
is  found,  under  the  solid  scales  with  which  the  lateral  and 
posterior  parts  of  their  head  are  furnished,  a  portion  of  loose 
cellular  tissue  which  fills  a  bony  canal.  In  the  middle  of 
this  substance  is  found  a  more  or  less  bony  plate,  the  ex- 
ternal termination  of  a  single  ossicle  prolonged  into  a  slen- 
der stylet,  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  where  it  enlarges 
anew,  to  close  the  foramen  ovale,  or  opening  of  the  canal 
w  hiuh  leads  to  the  internal  car,  and  is  called  the  vestibule. 
In  all  the  other  tortoises  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  com- 
municates very  freely  with  the  throat  or  back  of  the  mouth, 
anil  in  the  interior  of  the  ear,  which  is  often  contained  in 
a  cartilage-like  substance,  the  three  semicircular  canals 
come  to  the  common  vestibule  after  they  have  each 
attained  a  slight  increase  of  convexity.  There  is  also  a 
sort  of  rudiment  of  a  cochlea.  All  these  internal  parts  do 
not  contain  air,  but  a  viscous  albuminous  liquid,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  last  ramifications  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  the 
soft  portion  of  the  auditory,  terminate.  (Dum.  and  BibM 
The  parts  employed  in  tlus  sense,  which  must  be  tolerably 
quick  in  the  Tentudinata,  are  well  shown  in  Nos.  1378, 
1579,  and  1">80  of  the  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons:  in  the  case  of  the  turtle,  the  drum, 
which  is  strong  and  thick,  hangs  suspended  by  the  long 
ossicle. 

Sight. — The  eye  is  well  developed  in  the  Truiudinata, 
and  is  large.  It  is  modified  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
medium,  whether  air  or  water,  through  which  the  light  is 
to  be  transmitted.  In  the  substance  of  the  cornea  scales  or 
osseous  plates  arc  found  analogous  to  those  in  Biro* 
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[vol.  iv.,  p.  428],  and  there  arc  three  eyelids  and  two  la- 
chrymal glands. 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  1674  is 
the  eye  of  a  turtle  (Chelone  Mydas)  transversely  divided. 
The  short  ciliary  arteries  are  injected,  and  form  a  beautiful 
plexus  round  the  optic  nerve ;  the  nerve  makes  a  conical 
projection  at  its  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  The 
choroid  is  thick  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  iris  and  ciliary  circle,  from  which  the  area  appears 
to  have  been  removed,  arc  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  ciliary 
plicae  are  neatly  defined,  but,  as  m  fishes,  do  not  project 
forward  as  distinct  processes.  The  iris  and  pupil  are  round. 
The  sclerotica  is  cartilaginous,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness, 
this  being  greatest  at  the  posterior  part,  where  it  is  also 
thicker  at  the  temporal  than  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  globe  ; 
anteriorly  it  contains  a  circle  of  small  bony  plates.  The 
cornea  is  circular  and  flat ;  No.  1675  is  a  similar  prepara- 
tion. No.  1676  is  a  portion  of  the  eye  of  a  turtle  injected, 
showing  the  continuation  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina. 
No.  1676  A  exhibits  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours 
of  the  eye  of  a  turtle ;  the  lens  is  almost  spherical,  but 
slightly  flattened  anteriorly.  No.  1766  is  a  preparation  of 
the  eyeball,  eyelids,  and  lachrymal  glands  of  a  Chelone 
Mydas.  The  upper  and  lower' eyelids  are  distinctly  de- 
veloped, and  accurately  close  the  conjunctival  cavity  when 
moved  by  their  appropriate  muscles.  There  is  also  a  well- 
developed  nictitating  or  third  eyelid,  which  is  situated 
vertically  at  the  inner  cant hus  of  the  eye,  and  has  a  hori- 
zontal motion  over  the  cornea ;  it  is  slit  across  to  show  the 
orifice  of  the  Harderian  gland,  of  which  the  secretion  is 
expressly  destined  to  facilitate  its  movements.  This  gland 
however  is  of  small  size  compared  with  the  true  lachrymal 
gland,  which  consists  of  the  thick  and  broad  conglomerate 
mass  surrounding  the  outer  and  upper  parts  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  its  duct  is  short  and  wide,  and  terminates  just  above 
the  external  cauthus  of  the  eye  ;  a  portion  of  quill  is  in- 
serted into  it ;  a  bristle  is  passed  into  the  duct  of  the  Har- 
derian gland.  The  insertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe 
ore  here  preserved ;  and  the  four  small  accessory  muscles 
forming  the  suapensorius  or  retrahens  oculi,  and  surround- 
ingthe  optic  nerve,  deserve  especial  notice.  No.  1767  shows 
the  eyelids,  with  the  Harderian  and  a  portion  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland  of  a  turtle.  The  nictitating  membrane  is  entire, 
and  a  portion  of  the  nictitator  muscle  is  seen  attached  to 
its  inferior  angle.  A  bristle  is  placed  in  the  duct  of  the 
Harderian  gland,  which  opens  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  nictitating  membrane,  near  the  line  of  reflection  of 
the  conjunctive  membrane.  The  under  evelid,  which  has 
most  motion,  may  be  observed  to  have  the  fewest  scales 
upon  its  external  surface.  No.  1768  is  another  preparation 
of  the  three  eyelids  of  a  turtle.    {Cut,  vol.  iii.) 

Generative  and  Urinary  Systems. — Preparations  illus- 
trative of  the  generative  and  urinary  male  organs  in  the 
Testudinatu  will  be  found  in  Nos.  2441  to  2452  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  both  inclusive  :  in  the 
last  the  bifid  allantoic!  bladder  is  distended  with  horse- 
hair. The  testes,  which  resemble  the  kidneys  in  shape 
and  equal  them  in  size,  are  distinguished  by  their  smooth, 
white,  unconvoluted  surface.  The  large  penis  has  been 
injected,  and  a  small  bougie  is  placed  in  the  urethral 
groove  :  the  glans  penis,  which  bounds  the  urethral  groove 
anteriorly,  presents  a  crescentic  figure,  and  projects  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  fibrous  corpus  cavernosum,  which 
terminates  in  a  point  projecting  beyond  the  glans. 

The  female  generative  and  urinary  organs  in  several 
species  are  exhibited  in  Nos.  2718  to  2723,  both  inclusive, 
of  the  same  museum.  Nos.  1183,  115)2,  1193,  and  1194 
are  preparations  of  the  kidneys  of  Testudinata. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  voyagers  the  Coriaceous 
Tortoises  (Sphargis)  and  the  Trionyces  seem  to  pair,  and 
two  individuals  of  different  sexes  remain  constantly  to- 
gether m  the  same  olaces.   The  irreat  Murine  Tnrtniit.«  >* 


getiur  m  the  same  places.  The  great  Marine  Tortoises,  as 
is  well  known,  come  every  year,  at  their  appointed  times 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  banks  of  rivers  near  strands  of  gentle  declivity.  There 
the  females  hollow  out  a  sort  of  rude  but  strong  vaulted  nest 
or  oven,  as  it  may  be  termed,  wherein  the  eggs  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to 
enjoy  an  equable  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs  under  a  sit- 
ting hen,  but  under  circumstances  which  do  not  permit  the 
body  or  the  mother  to  impart  the  necessary  warmth.  The 
•hell  of  these  eggs  is  generally  solid,  and  their  form  globu- 
lar, or  of  a  short  cylindrical  shape  equally  rounded  at  the 


extremities.  A  female  Turtle  will  lay  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred at  one  time.  The  plastron  of  the  males  of  many 
species  of  Tettudinata  is  concave,  that  of  the  females 
being  convex,  whereby  the  abdomen  is  rendered  more 
capacious.  The  time  employed  in  the  coitus  is  very  long. 
MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  say  that  it  has  been  seen  to  be 
prolonged  in  the  Chelonians  and  Anurous  Batrachians  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-one  days  and  more,  before  the  male  has 
quitted  the  female. 

With  regard  to  the  integument  of  the  carapace  and  plas- 
tron, the  number,  colour,  and  shape  of  the  investing  plates 
of  horn  or  shell,  as  it  is  termed,  vary  considerably.  The 
subjoined  cuts  will  convey  a  better  notion  than  words  of 
their  arrangement  in  a  land  and  marine  species ;  but  it 
must  be  considered  that  these  are  mere  examples,  and  that 
the  variety  is  almost  infinite. 


Carapace  of  Teitudo  marginal*,  covered  wilh  SMI. 


Systematic  Arrangement  and  Natural  History. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  Tettudinata  will  be 
found  m  the  article  Reptiles,  so  that  we  shall  here  have 
only  occasion  to  notice  the  details  of  some  of  the  principal 
systematists. 

Aristotle  has  mentioned  three  principal  groups  of  Tor- 
toises, or^  at  any  rate  genera,  under  the  names  of  x'Auvq 


for  the  Land  Tortoise 


Testudo 
aut  est 


y <<"■<'■-:  (Chelone  cheraea 

BaXarria  (Chelone  Thalattia,  or  Thalassia)  for  the  Sea  Tor 
toise  or  Turtle  (Hist.  Anim..  ii.  17) ;  and  iuvc  {F.mys'i  for 
the  Freshwater  Tortoise  (Ibid.,  v.  33).  Gesner  remarks 
that  there  are  three  'summa  genera'  of  Tortoises:  the  1st, 
terrestrial;  the  2nd,  living  in  fresh  waters ;  and  the  3rd, 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  MM.  Dumfril  and  Bihron  copy 
his  '  Corallarium  de  Testudinibus  in  genere,'  to  show  how 
far  it  accords  with  their  own  arrangement,  as  follows  :— 

terrestris  jTestudo  marina,  x*X«ii>rf 

j  Bo\aTTia. 
mari     j  M  us  mannus,  ft  i<c  Oa\ar- 

puriorc,  ut  lacubus, 

amnibus. 
c;rnofd,  ut 
L  bus. 

Linnaeus  placed  the  form  at  the  head  of  his  Amphibia 
Rent  ilia,  under  the  generic  name  Testudo. 

Cuvier  divides  them  into  five  subgenera — 1,  the  Ijind 
Tortoises  (Testudo,  Brongn.) ;  2,  the  Freshwater  Tortoise* 
(Emys,  Brongn.),  including  the  Box  Tortoises  (Terrapene 
Merrem;  Kinosternon,  Spix  :  Cistuda,  Fleming);  3,  the 
Marine  Tortoises ;  4,  the  Chelydes  (Testudo  fimbriala) ;  5 
the  Soft  Tortoises  ( Trionyx,  Geoff.). 
Mr.  Bell  (Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.),  whose  labours  on  tills 
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branch  of  natural  history  are  deservedly  praised  by  MM. 
Dumcril  and  Bibron,  thus  arranges  the  order  : — 
Tcstudinata. 

A.  Digitnta. 

Family  1.— Testudinida?.  (Terrestrial.  Herbivorous.) 
Genera. — Testudo,  Anct.    Pyxis,  Bell,    fortiori/*.  Bell. 
Family  2.— Emydida\  (Fluviatile  or  lacustrine.  Car- 
nivorous.) 

a.  With  a  moveable  sternum. 
Genera.— Terrapene,   Merrem.     .Sternotheenis,  Bell. 
Kinosternon,  Spix. 

b.  With  an  immoveable  sternum. 
Genera.— Hydrastis,  Bell.  Emys,  Urongn.  Chelonura, 
Fleming.    Chelys,  Dum.'ril. 

Family  3  — Trionychid*.   (Fluviatile.    Carnivorous. } 
Genus. — Trionyx,  Geoff. 

B.  Pinna  ta. 

Family  4. — Sphargidzr.    (Marine.  Herbivorous.) 
Genus. — SfiAargis,  Merrem. 

Family  5. — Clieloniadic. 
Genus. — Chelonia,  Brongn. 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  Amphibia  Europa-n  {Me- 
morie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  .Kiense  di  Torino, 
serie  ii.,  torn,  ii.),  makes  the  Testudinuia  the  second  sec- 
tion of  hi*  first  subclass,  Ablopnoa.  The  Chelonii  form  the 
fourth  order  of  that  section,  and  the  Chelonidee  the  fifth 
family,  the  Trionycidce  the  sixth,  and  the  Testudinida-  the 
seventh. 

Chclonidae. 
Subfamily  0.  Chelonina. 
Genus  1. — Chelonia.    Species,  Chelonia  Mydax. 
Genus  2.— Caret  ta.        Species,    Caret  la  imbricata. 
(Hawk  s-bill  Turtle.) 

Genus  3.—Thalassoehelys.  Species,  Thahssochelys 
earetta.  (Logger-head  Turtle.) 

Subfamily  7.  Sphargidina. 
Genus  4. — Sj)hargis.    Species,  Sphargis  coriaceu. 
Testudinidnp. 
Subfamily  11.  Rmydina. 
Genus  5.— Terrapene.     Species,  Terrapene   Caspica ; 
Terrajvne  Sigriz. 
Genus  G.—Emys.    Species,  Emys  futaria,  Men  em. 

Subfamily  12.  Testudinina. 
Genus  T.— Testudo.    Species,  Testudo  (inrca. 
Genus  8. — Chersus.    Species,  Chersus  Jberus  ;  Chersus 
marginatum. 

N.B.  The  arrangement  stands  thus  in  the  '  Specicrum 
Synopsis  ;*  but  in  the  «  Tabula  Analytical  •  Motmpum '  is 
the  name  given  to  the  first  subclass. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  of  Ilej/tiles,  1810)  gives  the 
following  as  the  list  of  genera : — 

1.  Testudinida?.    Land  Tortoises. 

Genus. — Tesludo:  with  the  subgenera,  Tesludo,  Linn. ; 
Chersina,  Merrem.  Gray;  IlfPmopus  {Homojuis  must  be 
meant),  Dum.  and  Bibr. ;  Pyxis,  Bell ;  Kinixys,  Bell. 

2.  Emyda?.  River  or  Emys  Tortoises. 
Cistuda,  Gray — printed  in  Italics,  which  is  the  sign  in 

this  work  of  a  subgenus.  Then  comes  Emys,  Brongn., 
printed  as  a  genus,  and  so  is  the'next.  Kinosternon,  Spix, 
with  the  subgenera  Sternothmrus,  Bell ;  Chelodina,  Fitz. ; 
Hydra sjns.  Bell. 

3.  Trionycidee,  Gray.    Soft  Tortoises. 

Genus. — Trionyx,  GeotT.,  with  the  subgenus  Emyda, 
Gray. 

4.  ChelonidfP,  Gray.    Turtles,  or  Sea  Tortoises. 
Genera : — Chelonia,  Gray.    Svhargis.  Merrem. 
5.  Chelydrida?,  Swainson.    Long-tailed  or  Crocodile 
Tortoises. 

Genera  -.—Chelys,  Dumcril.  Platysternon,  Gray.  Che- 
hjdra,  Schweigg. 

Mr.  Gray  (Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 1840)  makes  the  Chelonia,  the  third  order  of  Reptiles 
in  his  arrangement,  come  under  his  second  section,  Cata- 
pliracta,  the  Squamata  being  the  first. 

Family  1.  Testudinida?. 
Genera: — Tesludo.    Chersina.    Kinixys.  Pyxis. 

Family  2.  Emyda;. 
Genera: — Geoemyda.   Emys.   Cyclemys.  Malaclemys. 
Cistuda.    Kinosternon.    Slaurotypus.    Chelydra.  Pla- 
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Family  3.  Chelydse. 
Genera : — Sternot/uerus.  Chelodina.  Hydraspis.  Chelys. 


Family  4.  Tiioirycidae. 
Genera : — Trionyx.  Emyda. 

Family  5.  Cheloniadce. 
Genera  .—Sphargis.  Chelonia. 

MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron,  in  their  elaborate  and  highly 
valuable  Erpitologie,  divide  the  Tortoises,  or  Chelonians, 
into  the  following  families  :— 1st,  The  Chersites,  Chersiana, 
or  Lttnd-Tortoises ;  2nd,  The  Elodites,  F.lodians,  or  Marsh- 
Tortoises  :  3rd,  The  Patumitrs,  Potamians,  or  River-Tor- 
toises ;  4th,  The  Thalassites,  Thalassians,  Sea-Tortoises  or 
Turtles. 

Of  these  groups  the  authors  observe  that  Chersites  is 
not  perfectly  limited,  for  some  of  the  species  arranged  by 
them  under  the  succeeding  family  (Eloditet)  seem  to  form 
a  natural  passage  between  the  Laud  and  Marsh  Tortoises. 
Such  are  Cistudo  Carolina  and  Emys  MiMenburgii,  which 
are  in  reality  Paludines,  or  Marsh-Tortoises,  with  distinct 
toes,  though  they  possess  only  very  short  membranes  and 
but  slightly  palmated  feet. 

The  principal  characters  which  distinguish  the  Chersites 
or  Chcrsians  from  the  three  other  divisions  of  the  order 
Chelonians  are  thus  defined : — Body  short,  oval,  convex, 
covered  with  a  carapace  and  a  plastron;  four  feet;  no 
teeth.  But  MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  remark  that  the 
principal  distinction  may  be  enunciated  by  this  simple 
term  drawn  from  the  conformation  of  the  limbs,  and  which 
indicates  perfectly  the  manner  of  life  of  the  group — 
stumpy  feet  (des  partes  en  moignon) : — this  would  recall 
the  condition  of  those  feet,  namely,  that  they  are  short, 
unshapely,  though  nearly  of  equal  length,  with  toes  but 
little  distinct,  nearly  equal,  immoveable,  united  by  a  thick 
skin,  and  conglomerated  into  a  sort  of  truncated  mass, 
callous  in  its  periphery,  on  the  outside  of  which  one  only 
distinguishes  horny  cases,  a  sort  of  hoof*  which,  for  the 
most  part,  correspond  with  the  last  phalanges  they  incase, 
and  would  consequently  show  that  these  animals  live  only 
on  the  land,  never  in  the  water.  The  other  three  group* 
differ  from  the  last  and  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  the 
feet. 

The  Thalassites,  or  Thalassians,  have  the  carapace  very 
much  depressed,  and  their  two  pairs  of  feet,  unequal  in 
length,  are  flattened  into  the  form  of  oars  or  solid  fins,  be- 
cause their  toes  arc  always  conjoined  and  hardly  distinct 
from  each  other,  incased  as  they  are  in  these  paddles. 

The  Elodites,  or  Elodians,  have  the  toes  separate,  or 
rather  separately  moveable,  furnished  with  crooked  claws, 
mast  frequently  palmated  or  united  at  their  base  by  mem- 
branes, nearly  as  in  the  Ducks  ;  but  the  transition  of  these 
last  three  families  is,  so  to  speak,  insensible  on  the  ou« 
side  betweeu  the  species  of  the  genus  Cistudo,  and  on  the 
other  between  Chelys  and  all  the  species  generally  known 
as  Soft  Tortoises. 

These  last,  the  Potamites,  or  Potamians,  have  also"  the 
toes  palmated  or  connected  by  membranes;  they  have 
pointed  claws,  three  in  number  only,  on  each  foot ;  their 
pointed  and  trenchant  beak  is  constantly  furnished  exter- 
nally with  folds  of  the  skin,  like  lips,  appendages  w  hich 
have  hitherto  been  only  observed  in  this  family.  In  addi- 
tion their  bony  carapace  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin, 
the  edges  of  which  in  the  greater  number  remain  flexible 
and  floating  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

1st  Family,  Chcrsians— Land-Tortoises. 

Family  Character.— Chelonians  with  a  very  convex 
carapace  ;  limbs  short,  equal  ;  feet  in  the  form  of  rounded, 
callous  stumps,  with  indistinct  unguiculate  toes. 

^  [Moveable  behind,  where  it  is,  as  it  were, 
g  I    articulated      .       .       .       .       .4,  Kinixys. 
~l  Immoveable  ;  j  four  only       .       .       .2,  Homopus. 
§1  nails  on  1  he{  five  :  front  off  moveable  ,  3,  Pv  xis. 
O  I  anterior  feet(  the  plastron  I  immoveable  1,  Testudo. 

Genus,  Testudo. 

Characters. — Feet  with  five  toes,  hind-feet  with  four 
nails  only  ;  carapace  of  a  single  piece ;  sternum  not  move- 
able anteriorly. 

This  genus  is  divided  by  MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  into 
three  sections,  or  subgenera : — 

1.  Those  species  which  have  the  posterior  portion  of 
their  plastron  moveable  :  these  correspond  with  the  genera 
Chersus,  of  Wagler ;  Testudo,  of  authors;  Chersina,  of 
Gray. 

2.  Those  species  whose  plastron  is  solid  in  all  its  parts, 
or  of  a  single  piece  covered  with  twelve  plates. 
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3.  Those  species  which  have  the  sternum  equally  im- 
moveable, but  covered  with  eleven  horny  plates. 

These  sections  embrace  twenty-two  species. 

In  the  firet  section  Testudo  murginuta,  Schcepf.,  and 
Testudo  MwirituwicH,  Dum.  and  Bibr.,  are  placed. 

In  the  second  are  Testudo  Gneca,  Linn. ;  Te*tudo  geo- 
metries, Linn. ;  Testudo  actinodet,  Bell :  Testudo  fuirdit- 
lis,  Bell ;  Teitudo  sulcata.  Miller ;  Testudo  tiigrita,  Dum. 
and  Bibr. ;  Testudo  riuhata,  Shaw  ;  Testudo  tabtilata, 
Walbaum  ;  Teitudo  carbontiria,  Spix;  Testutio  Polyphe- 
mus, Daud. ;  Testudo  Schu-eiggeri,  Gray  ;  Testudo  ele- 
phantina,  Dum.  and  Bibr. ;  Testudo  nigra,  Quoy  and 
Gaim. ;  Testudo  gigautmi*  Schweigg. ;  Testudo  Vuudinii, 
Dum.  and  Bibr. ;  Testudo  Perrauttii,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

In  the  third  are,  Testudo  auguhita,  Dum.  and  Bibr. ; 
Testudo  Graii,  Dum.  and  Bibr. ;  Testudo  jKltastes,  Dum. 
and  Bibr. ;  and  Testudo  Vosmaeri,  Fitzing. 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  or  Land-Tortoises  we  turn  to 
the  records  of  twoacute  and  eloquent  observer*,  whose  narra- 
tives it  would  be  unjust  to  give  in  other  words  than  their  own. 

White  of  Selbome  thus  writes  to  the  Honourable 
Dairies  Barrington,  from  Ringiner,  near  Lewes,  in  October, 
1770: — '  A  laud-tortoise,  which  has  been  kept  for  thirty 
years  in  a  little  walled  court  belonging  to  the  same  house 
where  I  am  now  visiting,  retires  under  ground  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  comes  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  When  it  first  appears  in  the  spring  it 
discovers  very  little  inclination  towards  food,  but  in  the 
height  of  summer  grows  voracious ;  and  then  as  the  sum- 
mer declines,  its  appetite  declines;  so  that  for  the  last 
six  weeks  in  autumn  it  hardly  cats  at  all.  Milky  plants, 
such  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  sow-thistles,  are  its  favourite 
dish.  In  a  neighbouring  village  one  was  kept,  till  by  tra- 
dition it  was  "supposed'  to  be  a  hundred  years  old— an 
instance  of  vast  longevity  in  such  a  poor  reptile.' 

Again  in  April,  1772,  White  writes  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent : — •  While  I  was  in  Sussex  last  autumn,  my 
residence  was  at  the  village  near  Lewes,  whence  I  had 
formerly  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  Ou  the  1st  of 
November  I  remarked  that  the  old  tortoise  formerly  men- 
tioned begun  first  to  dig  the  ground  in  order  to  the  form- 
ing its  hybeiimculum,  which  it  had  fixed  on  just  beside  a 
great  tuft  of  hepatieas.  It  scrapes  out  the  ground  with 
its  fore-feet,  ana  throws  it  up  over  its  back  with  its  hind ; 
but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  ridiculously  slow,  little  exceed- 
ing the  hour-hand  of  a  clock ;  and  suitable  to  the  com- 
posure of  an  animal  said  to  be  a  whole  month  in  perform- 
ing one  feat  of  copulation.  Nothing  can  be  more  assiduous 
than  this  creature  night  and  day  in  scooping  the  earth  and 
forcing  its  great  body  into  the  cavity  :  but  as  the  noons  of 
that  season  proved  unusually  warm 'and  sunny,  it  was  con- 
tinually interrupted,  and  called  forth  by  the  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  and  though  I  continued  there  till  the 
13th  of  November,  yet  the  work  remained  unfinished. 
Harsher  weather  and  frosty  mornings  would  have  quick- 
ened its  operations.  No  j»art  of  its  behaviour  ever  struck 
me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always  expresses 
with  regard  to  rain  ;  and  though  it  has  a  shell  that  would 
secure  it  against  a  loaded  tart,  yet  does  it  discover  as  much 
solicitude  about  rain  as  a  lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire, 
shuffling  away  on  the  first  sprinklings,  and  running  its 
head  up  in  a  comer.  If  attended  to,  it  becomes  an  excel- 
lent weather-glass ;  for  as  sure  as  it  walks  elate,  and  as  it 
were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  sure  will  it  rain  before  night.  It  is  totally  a  diur- 
nal animal,  and  never  pretends  "to  stir  after  it  becomes 
dark.  The  tortoise,  like  other  reptiles,  has  an  arbitrary 
stomach  as  well  as  lungs,  and  can  refrain  from  eating  as 
well  as  breathing  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  first 
awakened  it  eats  nothing  ;  nor  again  in  the  autumn  before 
it  retires  :  through  the  height  of  the  summer  it  feeds  vora- 
ciously, devouring  all  the  food  that  comes  in  its  way.  I 
was  much  taken  with  its  sagacity  in  discerning  those  that 
do  it  kind  offices  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  good  old  lady  comes 
in  sight  who  has  waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
it  hobbles  towards  its  benefactress  with  awkward  alacrity, 
but  remains  inattentive  to  strangers.  Thus  not  only  "  the 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,"  but 
the  most  abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  beings  distinguishes 
the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched  with  the  feelings  of 
p-atilude.'  In  a  postscript  he  adds,  that  in  about  three 
days  after  he  left  Sussex  the  tortoise  retired  into  the  ground 
under  the  hepatieas. 


In  April,  1780,  White  again  writes  to  Mr.  Barrington  : 
1  The  old  tortoise  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  so  often  is 
become  mv  property.  I  dug  it  out  of  its  winter  dormitory 
in  March  fast,  when  it  was  enough  awakened  to  express  its 
resentment  by  hissing ;  and,  packing  it  in  a  box  with 
earth,  carried  it  eighty  miles  in  post-chaises.  The  rattle 
and  hurry  of  the  journey  so  perfectly  roused  it,  that  when 
I  turned  it  out  on  a  border,  it  walked  twice  down  to  the 
bottom  of  my  garden ;  however,  in  the  evening,  the 
weather  being  cold,  it  buried  itself  in  the  loose  mould, 
and  continues  still  concealed.  As  it  will  be  under  my 
eye,  I  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  my 
observations  on  its  mode  ot  life  and  propensities,  and 
perceive  already  that,  towards  the  time  of  coming  forth, 
it  opens  a  breathing-place  in  the  ground  near  its  head, 
requiring,  I  conclude,  a  freer  respiration  as  it  becomes 
more  alive.  This  creature  not  only  goes  under  the  eart  h 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April, 
but  sleeps  great  part  of  the  summer ;  for  it  goes  to  bed  in 
the  longest  days  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  does 
[  not  stir  in  the  "morning  till  late.  Besides,  it  retires  to  rest 
I  for  every  shower,  and  does  not  move  at  all  in  wet  days. 
When  one  reflects  on  the  state  of  this  strange  being,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  find  that  Providence  should  bestow 
I  such  a  profusion  of  days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  lon- 
'  gevity,  on  a  reptile  that  appears  to  relish  it  bo  little  as  to 
squander  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  existence  in  a  joyless 
stupor,  and  be  lost  to  all  sensation  for  months  together  in 
the  profoundest  of  slumbers. 

'  While  I  was  writing  this  letter,  a  moist  and  warm 
afternoon,  with  the  thermometer  at  5()J,  brought  forth 
troops  of  shell-snails ;  and,  at  the  same  juncture,  the 
tortoise  heaved  up  the  mould  and  put  out  its  head  :  and 
the  next  morning  came  forth,  as  it  were  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  walked  about  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  This 
was  a  curious  coincidence !  a  very  amusing  occurrence  !  to 
see  such  a  similarity  of  feeling  between  the  two  (piptoiKot, 
for  so  the  Greeks  call  the  shell-suail  and  the  tortoise.' 

Again  White  reverts  to  the  *  old  family  tortoise '  in  the 
same  letter: — '  Because  we  call  this  creature  an  abject 
reptile,  we  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  his  abilities  and 
depreciate  his  powers,  of  instinct.  Yet  he  is,  as  Mr.  Pope- 
says  of  his  lord, 

•*  ■  milch  Un        u>  walk  iulo  a  well;" 

and  has  so  much  discernment  as  not  to  fall  down  an  halm, 
but  to  stop  and  withdraw  from  the  brink  with  the  readiest 
precaution.  Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids 
the  hot  sun ;  because  this  thick  shell,  when  once  heated, 
would,  as  the  poet  says  of  solid  armour.  "  scald  with 
safety."  He  therefore  spends  the  more  sultry  hours  under 
the  umbrella  of  a  large  cabbage  leaf,  or  amidst  the  waving 
forests  of  ail  asparagus-bed.  But  as  he  avoids  heat  in  the 
summer,  so,  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  he  improves  the 
faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the  reflection  of 
a  fruit-wall ;  and,  though  he  never  has  read  that  planes 
inclining  to  the  horizon  receive  a  greater  share  of  warmth, 
he  inclines  his  shell  by  tilting  it  against  the  wall,  to  collect 
and  admit  every  feeble  ray.  Pitiable  seems  the  condition 
of  this  poor  embarrassed  reptile  :  to  be  cased  in  a  suit  of 
ponderous  armour,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside ;  to  be 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  his  own  shell,  must  preclude, 
we  should  suppose,  all  activity  and  disposition  for  enter- 

Srise.  Yet  there  is  a  season  of  the  year  (usually  the 
eginning  of  June)  when  his  exertions  are  remarkable. 
He  then  walks  on  tiptoe,  and  is  stirring  by  five  in  the 
morning ;  and,  traversing  the  garden,  explores  every 
wicket  and  interstice  in  the  fences,  through  which  he  will 
escape,  if  possible  ;  and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  the 
gardener,  and  wandered  to  some  distant  field.  The 
motives  that  impel  him  to  undertake  these  rambles  seem 
to  be  of  the  amorous  kind ;  his  fancy  then  becomes  intent 
on  sexual  attachments,  which  transport  him  beyond  his 
usual  gravity,  and  induce  him  to  lorget  for  a  time  his 
ordinary  solemn  deportment.' 

Mr.  Darwin  in  his  ,/our«<i/ describes  the  habits  of  Testudo 
Indica,  or  rather  one  of  the  species  that  have  been  con- 
founded under  that  name,  and,  not  improbably,  the  Testudo 
nigra  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  He  speaks  of  their  numbers 
as  being  very  great,  as  indeed  they  always  seem  to  have 
been,  for  he  quotes  Datnpier,  who  states  that  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  five  or  six  hundred  men  might  subsist  on 
them  for  several  months  without  any  other  sort  of  pro- 
visions, and  describes  them  as  being  so  exUaoidinanly 
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large  ami  fat,  that  no  pullet  eats  more  pleasantly.  The 
day  on  which  Mr.  Darwin  visited  the  little  etaters  in  the 
Galapagos  Archipelago  was  glowing  hot.  and  the  scrnm- 
bling  over  the  rough  surface,  and  tnrongh  the  intricate 
thickets,  was  very  fatiguing.  'But,"  say*  Mr.  Darwin,  •  I 
was  well  repaid  by  the  Cyclopian  scene.  In  my  walk  I 
met  two  large  torto'ises,  each  of  which  must  have  weighed 
at  least  two  hundred  pounds.  One  was  eating  a  piece  of 
cactus,  and  when  I  approached,  it  looked  at  me  and  then 
quietly  walked  away;  the  other  gave  a  deep  hiss  and 
drew  in  his  head.  These  huge  reptiles,  .surrounded  by  the 
black  lava,  the  leafless  shrubs,  and  large  cacti,  appeared 
to  my  fancy  like  some  antediluvian  animals.' 

Mr.  Darwin  states  his  belief  that  these  tortoises  are 
found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  certainly  in 
the  greater  number,  and  thus  continues  his  description  : — 
•  They  frequent,  in  preference,  the  high  damp  parts,  but 
likewise  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  districts.  Some 
individuals  grow  to  an  immense  size.  Mr.  Lawaon,  an 
Knglishman,  who  had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit1,  charge  of 
the  colony,  told  us  that  he  had  seen  several  so  large  that 
it  required  six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground, 
and  that  some  had  afforded  as  much  as  two  hundred 
pounds  of  meat.  The  old  males  are  the  largest,  the  females 
rarely  growing  to  so  great  a  size.  The  male  can  readily 
be  distinguished  from  the  female  bv  the  greater  length  o'f 
its  tail.  The  tortoises  which  live  "on  those  islands  where 
there  is  no  water,  or  in  the  lower  and  aridparts  of  the 
others,  chiefly  feed  on  the  succulent  cactus.  Those  which 
frequent  the  higher  and  damp  regions  eat  the  leaves  of 
various  trees,  a  kind  of  berry  (called  guayavita)  which  is 
acid  and  austere,  anil  likewise  a  pale"  green  filamentous 
lichen,  that  hangs  in  tresses  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

•  file  tortoise  is  very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large  quan- 
tities, and  wallowing  in  the  mud.  The  largerislands  alone 
possess  springs,  and  these  are  always  situated  towards  the 
central  paits,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
tortoises,  then-fore,  which  frequent  the  lower  districts 
when  thirsty,  are  obliged  to  travel  from  a  long  distance. 
Hence,  broad  and  well-beaten  paths  radiate  off  in  every 
direction  from  the  wells  even  down  to  the  sea-coast ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  by  following  them  up,  first  discovered  the 
watering-places.  When  I  landed  at  Chatham  Island,  I 
could  not  imagine  what  animal  travelled  so  methodically 
along  the  well-chosen  tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  V.  as  A 
curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of  these  great  monsters; 
one  set  eagerly  travelling  onwards  with  outstretched 
necks,  and  another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk  their 
fill.  When  the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  quite  regard- 
less of  any  spectator,  it  buries  its  head  in  the  water  above 
its  eyes,  and  greedily  swallows  great  mouthfuls,  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  in  a  minute.  The  inhabitants  say  that 
each  animal  stays  three  or  four  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  water,  and  then  returns  to  the  lower  country ;  but 
they  differed  in  their  accounts  respecting  the  frequency  of 
these  visits.  The  animal  probably  regulates  them  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it  has  consumed. 
It  is  however  certain  that  tortoises  can  subsist  even  on 
those  islands  where  there  is  no  olher  water  than  what  falls 
during  a  few  rainy  days  in  the  year. 

•  I  believe  it  is  welt  ascertained  that  the  bladder  of  the 
frog  nets  as  a  reservoir  for  the  moisture  necessary  to  its 

xistence  :  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  tortoise. 
I  'oi-  some  time  after  a  visit  to  the  springs,  the  urinary  blad 
iler  of  these  animals  is  distended  with  fluid,  which  is  said 
gradually  to  decrease  in  volume  and  to  become  less  pure. 
The  inhabitants,  when  walking  in  the  lower  district,  and 
overcome  with  thirst,  often  take  advantage  of  this  circum 
stance,  by  killing  a  tortoise,  and  if  the  bladder  is  full, 
drinking  its  contents.  In  one  I  saw  killed,  the  fluid  was 
quite  limpid,  and  had  only  a  very  tlightly  bitter  taste. 
The  inhabitants  however  always  drink  first  the  water  in 
the  pericardium,  which  is  described  as  being  best.  The 
tortoises,  when  moving  towards  any  definite  point,  travel 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  much 
sooner  than  would' be  expected.  The  inhabitants,  from 
observations  on  marked  individuals,  consider  that  they  can 
move  a  distance  of  aliout  eight  miles  in  two  or  three  days 
One  large  tortoise  which  I  watched.  1  found  walked  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  yards  iii  ten  minutes,  that  is.  3<i0  in  the  hout. 
or  four  miles  a  day — allowing  also  a  little  time  for  it  to  eat 
on  the  road.  During  the  breeding  season,  when  the  male 
snd  female  are  together,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  roar  or 


I  bellowing,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The  female  never  uses  her 
voice,  and  the  male  only  at  such  times;  so  that  when  the 
people  hear  this  noise,  they  know  the  two  arc  together, 
rhey  were  at  this  tine  (October)  laying  their  eggs.  Hie 
female,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  deposits  them  together,  and 
covers  them  up  with  sand ;  but  where  the  ground  is  rocky, 
she  drops  them  indiscriminately  in  any  hollow.  Mr. 
Bynoe  found  seven  placed  in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  The  egg 
is  white  and  spherical;  one  which  I  measured  was  seven 
inches  and  three-eighths  in  circumference.  The  young  ani- 
mals, as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  fall  a  prey  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  buzzard  with  the  habits  of  the  carat  ara.  The 
old  ones  seem  generally  to  die  from  accidents,  as  from  fall- 
ing down  precipices.  At  least  several  of  the  inhabitants 
told  me  they  had  never  found  one  dead  without  some  such 
apparent  cause.  The  inhabitants  believe  that  these  ani- 
mals are  absolutely  deaf;  certainly  they  do  not  overhear 
a  person  walking  close  behind  them.  I  was  always  amused, 
when  overtaking  one  of  these  gTeat  monsters  as  it  wu 
quietly  pacing  along,  to  see  how  suddenly,  the  instant  I 
passed,  it  would  draw  in  its  head  and  legs,  and  uttering  a 
deep  hiss  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  sound,  as  if  struck 
dead.  I  frequently  gofon  their  backs,  and  then,  upon 
giving  a  few  raps  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  shell,  they 
would  rise  up  and  walk  away;  but  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  my  balance.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  largely 
employed,  both  fresh  and  salted  ;  and  a  beautifully  clear 
oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat.  When  a  tortoise  is  caught, 
the  man  makes  a  slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
inside  its  body,  whether  the  fat  under  the  dorsal  plate  is 
thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  aiiirnal  is  liberated;  and  it  is  said 
to  recover  soon  irom  this'idrAhge  operation.  In  order  to 
secure  the  tortoises;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  turn  them  like 
turtle,  f«.p^e|^jo%^i,  (heir Upright  posi- 

4  It  was  confidently  assorted  that  t|ie  tortoises  coming 
from  different  island-  itrthe  Archipelago  Were  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  form;  and  that  in  certain  islands  they  attained  a 
larger  average  size  than  in  other*.  Air.  Lawson  main- 
tained that  he  con]d  a'  once  tell  frotn  which  island  any  one 
was  brought."  Tin  fortunately,  the1  'Wjccirriim*  which  came 
home  in  Hie  Beagle  wen1  too  small  to  institute  any  certain 
comparison.  ^This  tortoise,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Testtido  IinUcti*;  li  n\  present  fouw  hi  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  sortie  others  who 
have  studied  rqrtihs.  that  it  \l hoHmpTnbable  that  they  all 
original!)  c»me!  from  this  Anhipelagfc: "'$'Hen  it  is  known 
how  long  these  islands  h  ue  i,e*n  fmiu.  nfed  by  the  buc- 
caniers,  and  that  they  CirtVstnfith'  To**' *w*y  numbers  of 
these  animals' *ahve\'  it  seem*  very  "probable  that  they 
should  have  distributed  th<  m  in  dilierent  parts  of  the 
world.  If  this  tortoise  does  not  originally  come  from  these 
islands,  it  is  a  remarkable  nhbriiafy  ;  inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
the  other  land  inhabitants  seem  to  have  their  birthplace 
here. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Spt  cies  of  Tentudo. — 
The  last-quoted  observation  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  worthy  of 
much  attention. 

MM.  Dumi'iil  and  Bibron,  who,  to  prevent  the  confu- 
sion hitherto  arising  from  the  application  of  the  specific 
name  Indtca  to  more  Uian  one  species,  have  eliminated  that 
name  altogether,  gWd  the  following  te  the  localities  of  the 
species  of  TestuSf^io  far  as  they  ire1  known :— Asia,  5  : 
Europe,  3  ;  corrrhron  to  Europe  and  Africa,  1 ;  Africa,  7 ; 
common  to  Africn"and  America,  I  ?  ;  Arttenca,  0. 

Tustudtt  tulaith  will  serve  for  an  whStration  ol  this 
genus:  it  is  the  bpecies  assigned  to  Africa  and  America 
with  a?.    M.  d 'Ortogny  is  stated  to  have  himself  collected 
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the  young  of  Testudo  sulcata  in  Patagonia,  where,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  species  is  very  common.  MM.  Dumeril 
anil  Bibron  declare  that  other  specimens  come  without 
doubt  iioiu  Africa. 

Genus  Hwnojius,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Characters.— Four 
toes  only  on  each  l'oat,  and  all  unguiculate  ;  carapace  and 
sternum  of  a  single  piece. 

Species,  Homupus  areola/ us ; South  Africa,  Madagascar) ; 
Uomopus  signalux  {South  Africa). 

Genus  Pyxis,  Bell.  Characters. — Feet  each  with  five 
toes,  the  posterior  ones  with  four  nails  only ;  carapace  of  a 
single  piece ;  sternum  moveable  anteriorly. 

This  genus  is  the  only  Land  Box  Tortoise  ;  but  an  ana- 
logue (StemothteriM j  occurs  among  the  Marsh  Tortoises 
in  the  division  of  Pleurodcre  Elodians. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  plastron  of  Pyxis,  which  is 
susceptible  of  motion,  is  of  very  small  extent,  for  it  only 
reaches,  backward,  to  the  space  of  the  two  first  pains  of 
sternal  plates,  and  consequently  it  is  under  the  strongly 
indicated  suture  of  the  second  with  the  third  pair  that  the 
elastic  ligament  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hinge  is 
seen.  By  means  of  this  sort  of  moveable  door  or  lid,  the 
Pyxis  can,  by  lowering  it  at  will,  protrude  its  head  and  its 
fore-feet,  and  by  raising  it,  shut  itself  up  in  a  sort  of  box, 
for  the  edges  of  this  hinged  operculum  closely  fit  those  of 
the  carapace,  which  serve  it  as  a  door-case.    The  animal 


1*;.  1*1  itn  fesoMr*,  so?u  Dm*  al>ot«\ 


|  fnen  has  nothing  to  fear,  because  its  sternum  protect* 
behind,  by  its  enlargement,  the  space  by  which  the  feet 
and  the  tail  can  be  put  forth  and  deeply  drawn  up. 

But  one  species,  Pyxis  arachnoides,  is  known.  (Conti- 
nent of  India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

Genus  Kinixys,  Bell.    Characters. — Feet  with  five  toe*, 
the  posterior  ones  with  four  nails  only;  carapace  move- 
■  able  behind ;  sternum  of  a  single  piece. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  observe  that  this  is  the  most 
i  curious  of  the  family  Chersites.  The  Chelonians  that 
compose  it  alone  enjoy  the  faculty  of  moving  the  posterior 
part  of  their  carapace  in  order  to  lower  it  and  apply  it 
against  the  plastron,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  osseous 
box  behind,  as  the  Pyxides  close  theirs  before  when  they 
elevate  the  moveable  anterior  portion  of  their  plastron. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mobility  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sternum  is  in  Pyxis  due  to  the  presence  of  an  elastic 
ligament  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hinge,  whilst  in 
Kinixys  the  carapace  offers  no  really  moveable  articula- 
tion ;  the  bones,  the  vertebrae,  and  ribs  are  the  part* 
which  bend.  In  consequence  of  this  elasticity  of  the 
bones  and  their  thinness,  the  carapace  can  be  moved  down 
to  approximate  the  sternum.  Hie  sinuous  line  on  which 
this  flexion  operates  is  indicated  externally  by  a  slight 
I  space,  which  is  filled  by  a  sort  of  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue. 
Tins  undulated  line  exists  between  the  antepenultimate 
and  the  penultimate  margino-lateral  plate. 

The  three  known  species  have  not,  like  all  the  other 
Chersians,  the  abdominal  plates  much  more  extensive 
than  the  other  horny  plates  of  the  sternum,  which,  joined 
to  the  enlargement  and  the  rounded  contour  of  the  plas- 
tron behind,  approximates  them  in  a  certain  degree  to 
Cixtudo,  the  first  genus  of  the  Elodians. 

Specie*.' — Kin i.rys  llomeana  (Guadaloupe,  Demcrara) ; 
Kinixys  erosa  (,Dcmerara) ;  Kinixys  Bellianu  ^locality  un- 
known :  warm  parts  of  America  probably. 

Pausanias  notices  a  Land  Tortoise  in  the  woods  of  Ar- 
cadia, whose  shell  was  used  to  make  lyres. 

II.  Family  Elodians — Marsh  Tortoises. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Family. — MM.  Dti- 
rneril  and  Bibron  observe  that  of  the  four  families  which 
compose  the  order  Chelonians,  that  of  the  Elodites  is  the 
most  numerous  in  genera,  and  above  all  in  species.  For 
Marsh  Tortoises  have  been  found  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New,  and  even  in  Australasia,  where  hitherto  not  one 
species  of  Chersites  has  been  detected.  America  pro- 
duces more  species  of  Elodians  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together ;  for,  of  the  seventy-four  species  which 
compose  that  family,  forty-six  are  exclusively  American, 
and  the  temaining  twenty-nine  are  divided  between  Aus- 
tialasia  and  the  Old  World.  The  cause  of  this  dispropor- 
tion rests  in  the  vast  body  of  water,  which,  in  the  form  of 
lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes,  covers  a  certain  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  great  rivers  and  tri- 
butary streams  which  traverse  it  in  all  directions.  Africa, 
where  the  territory  differs  so  much  from  that  of  America 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  so  many  others,  possesses  but 
six  species,  three  of  which  have  at  present  been  only  found 
in  Madagascar,  one  at  Bourbon,  and  another  at  Cape  Verd; 
whilst  this  same  Africa  is  rich  in  Land  Tortoises.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  Elodians  which  are  strangers  to  America,  two 
only.  Platemys  Macquaria  and  Chclodina  Notxe  Hol- 
landier,  are  natives  of  the  last-mentioned  country.  Thtec 
belong  to  Europe,  six  to  Africa,  and  the  eighteen  which 
remain  out  of  the  total  number  come  from  the  East  Indies 
or  the  Oriental  Archipelago;  that  part  of  Asia, in  short, 
which  is  most  watered.  But  of  all  the  Indian  Elodians  not 
one  has  the  pelvis  anchylosed  to  the  plastron  as  well  as  to 
the  carapace. and  consequently  immoveable;  nor  the  neck 
retractile  under  one  of  tne  sides  of  the  buckler;  whilst  the 
two  New  Holland  species  and  the  African  Elodians  are, 
on  the  contrary,  in  that  condition  ;  that  is  to  say,  Pleuro- 
deres,  which  subfamily  has  its  head-quarters  *  in  South 
America;  for,  out  of  twenty-three  species  of  Elodian* 
which  there  inhabit,  five  Cryptoderes  only  were  known  to 
MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  but  not  a  single  Pleurodcre 
existing  in  North  America :  the  six  Africau  species  belong 
also  to  the  Cryptoderes. 

Habits  of  the  Elodians. — These  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  the  other  three  great  groups  of  Chelonians.  The 
Marsh  Tortoises  have  not  the  slowness  of  the  Land  Tor- 
toises. They  swim  with  facility,  and  on  land  make  much 
quicker  progress  than  the  Chersians.  They  frequent  «nall 
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streams  whose  course  is  not  too  rapid,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
marshes:  they  are  not  almost  entirely  vegetable-feeders, 
like  the  Chersians  and  Thiilassiant,  hu\,  like  the  Pota- 
mianx,  prey  on  living  animals ;  river-mollusks,  Anurous 
and  Urouele  Batrachians,  and  Annelids  are  their  food. 

The  sexes  remain  in  conjunction  for  many  weeks  at  one 
time  of  the  year.  The  eegs  are  generally  spherical,  with  a 
calcareous  shell,  and  white,  like  those  of  the  other  Che- 
lonians.  The  females  deposit  them  in  shallow  cavities, 
which  they  hollow  out  in  the  earth,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  asthe  Land  Tortoises  ;  but  the  Elodians  prefer  the 
banks  of  the  waters  where  they  dwell,  in  order  that  their 
young  ones  may  the  more  easily  there  find  refuge  Dram 
their  numerous  enemies.  The  number  of  eggs  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  and  probably  according  to  the  age 
of  the  individuals,  for  the  females  are  capable  of  produc  ing 
fertile  eggs  for  some  years  before  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth. 

Subfamily  1. — Crvptodere  Elodians. 

Cryvtoderes  are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  Pleuro- 
deres  by  the  power  of  completely  concealing  their  cylin- 
drical neck  with  its  sheath  of  loose  skin  under  the  middle 
of  the  carapace ;  but  also  by  their  head,  which  is  nearly 
equal  in  width  to  its  height  at  the  occiput.  The  eyes  are 
always  lateral,  and  their  orbits  so  large  that  the  diameter 
of  the  cavity  nearly  equals  a  fourth  of  the  total  extent  of 
the  cranium  considered  with  regard  to  its  length.  The 
jaws  of  the  Cryptoderes  are  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Pleurodrres ;  sometimes  they  are  simply  trenchant,  some- 
times more  or  less  dentilated  on  their  edges,  which  are 
straight,  or  sometimes  sinuous.  In  the  greater  number  of 
species  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  beak  offers  a 
large  notch,  on  each  side  of  which  may  be  seen  pretty  con- 
stantly a  rather  strong  tooth  ;  in  which  case  it  is  rare  for 
the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  mandible  not  to  curve 
upwards  towards  the  muzzle  in  a  sharp  point.  In  short,  in 
siu  h  cases  the  upper  beak  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Falco.mp.e. 

1st  Subgenus. — Hie  Clausiles. 

Genus  Cistudo,  Fleming,  reformed  by  Gray.  Characters. 
— Feet  with  five  toes,  the  posterior  with  four  claws  only ; 
plastron  wide,  oval,  attac  hed  to  the  buckler  by  a  cartilage, 
moveable  before  and  behind  on  the  same  transversal  mesial 
hinise.  furnished  with  twelve  plates;  twenty-five  marginal 
horny  plates  or  scales. 

Species  —  Cistudo  Carolina,  Cistudo  Amboinemis,  and 
Cisludo  tri/asciata. 

2nd  Subgenus. — Tfie  Gapers. 

Species. — Cistudo  European  and  Cistudo  Diardii. 

Genus  Emys,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Characters. — Feet  with 
five  toes,  the  posterior  with  four  nails  only  ;  plastron  wide, 
immoveable,  solidly  articulated  upon  the  carapace,  fur- 
nished with  twelve  plates;  two  axillary  and  two  inguinal 
shells ;  head  of  ordinary  size,  tail  long. 

1st  Group. — European  Emydes. 

Species. — Emus  Caspica  ;  hjnys  Sigriz. 

2nd  Group. — American  Emydes. 

Species. — Emys  punctularia,  Emys  marmorea,  Emys 
pulchella,  Emys  geographica,  Emys  concent  rica,  Emys 
serruta,  Emys  Dorbigni,  Emys  irrigata,  Emys  decussnta, 
Emys  rubriventris,  Emys  rugosa,  Emys  Floridana,  Emys 
ornata,  Etnys  concinna,  Emys  reticulata,  Emys  guttata, 
Emys  picta,  Emys  Betlii,  and  Emys  Muhlenbergii. 
3rd  Group. — African  Emys. 

Species. — Emys  Spengieri. 

4th  Group. — Oriental  Emydes. 

Species. — Emys  Trijuga,  Emys  Reeresii,  Emys  Hamil- 
tomi,  Emys  Thurjii,  Emys  tecta,  Emys  Bealei,  Emys  cras- 
sirollis.  Emys  spinota,  Emys  ocellata,  Emys  trinttata, 
Emys  Duraucelhi,  and  Emys  lineata. 

Genus  Telraonyx,  Lesson.  Characters. — Five  toes,  one 
of  them  without  a  nail  on  all  the  feet ;  sternum  solid, 
wide,  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  plates  ;  twenty-five  mar- 
ginal scales. 

Species.— Telraonyx  Lessonii  (East  Indies),  and  Te- 
traonyx  Baska  (East  Indies;. 

Genus  Platysternon,  Gray.  Characters. — Head  armed 
or  shielded,  and  too  large  to  enter  under  the  carapace  ; 
upper  jaw  hooked ;  sternum  wide,  immoveable,  fixed 
solidly  to  the  carapace,  with  short  aire  ;  three  sterno-costal 
scales ;  five  nails  on  the  anterior  feet ;  four  only  on  the 
posterior  feet ;  tail  very  long,  scaly,  without  a  crest. 

Species. — Platysternon  mrgacephalum  (China). 
P.  C,  No.  1301. 


Dum.  and  Bibr.  Characters.— Head 
large, covered  with  small  plates;  muzzle  short;  two  bar- 
bies under  the  chin:  plastron  immoveable,  cruciform, 
covered  with  12  plates  ;  three  Memo-costal  scales  ;  five  nails 
on  the  fore  feet,  tour  on  the  hind  feet ;  tail  long,  surmounted 
by  a  scaly  crest. 

Species. — Ernysaura  serpentina  (North  America,  where 
it  lives  in  lakes  and  rivers,  feeding  on  fish,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  young  birds;.  This  is  Tcstudo  serpentina,  Linn. ; 
Chelydra  serpentina,  Schwvigg. ;  and  Chelonura  serpen- 
tina of  Say,  Sic. 


Kraytaura  ■ .  r, numc 

Genus  Slaurotypus,  Wagler.  Characters.-Hexi  suo- 
quadrangular,  pyramidal,  covered  in  front  with  a  single 
v  ery  delicate  st  ale  only  ;  jaws  more  or  less  hooked  ;  barbies 
under  the  chin;  twenty-three  limbar  scales;  sternum 
thick,  cruciform,  moveable  in  front,  furnished  with  eight 
or  eleven  scales ;  axillary  and  inguinal  scales  contiguous, 
placed  on  the  sterno-costal  sutures  ;  anterior  feet  with  five 
nails;  posterior  feet  with  four  only. 

Species. — Slaurotypus  trijxircatus  (Mexico :  River  Al- 
varedo) ;  and  Slaurotypus  adnratus.  so  called  from  the 
musky  odour  which  it  is  said  to  exhale  (North  America, 
where  it  lives  in  marshes  and  muddy  currents,  feeding  on 
small  fishes,  worms,  and  mollusks). 

Genus  Kinosternon,  Wagler.  Characters. — Head  sub- 
quadrangular,  pyramidal ;  a  single  rhomboidal  plate  upon 
the  cranium ;  jaws  slightly  hooked  ;  barbies  under  the 
chin  ;  scales  or  the  shell  slightly  imbricated  ;  limbar  plates 
to  the  number  of  23  ;  sternum  oval,  moveable  before  and 
behind  on  a  fixed  piece,  furnished  with  eleven  scales;  alac 
short,  narrow,  sub-horizontal ;  a  very  large  axillary  plate 
and  an  iiiguiual  still  larger ;  tail  long  :  in  the  males),  un- 
guiculate. 

Species. — Kinosternon  senrpio'ides  (South  America,  in 
marshes  and  on  river-banks) :  Kinosternon  Penrtsylranicum 
(United  States  of  America,  where  it  lives  in  muddy  waters, 
feeding  on  small  aquatic  animals,  and  exhaling  a  strong 
musky  odour** :  Kinosternon  hiriipes  (Mexico). 

Subfamily  2. — Pleurodere  Elodians. 

The  Pleuroderes,  as  their  name  indicates,  have,  all  of 
them,  the  neck  retractile  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  carapace;  but  they  are  never  able 
completely  to  draw  it  in  between  their  fore-feet  and  under 
the  middle  of  the  buckler  and  plastron,  like  the  Crypto- 
deres. 

Genus  Ptltocrphalus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Characters. — 
Head  large,  subquadrangular,  pyramidal,  covered  with 
large,  thick,  slightly  imbricated  plates;  jaws  extremely 
strong,  hooked,  without  dentilations ;  eyes  lateral;  plates 
of  the  caiapacc  slightly  imbricated;  no  nuchal  plate;  feet 
slightly  pafmated  :  two  large  rounded  scales  at  the  beds; 
nails  straight,  robust ;  tail  unguiculate. 

Species. — Prltocephalus  Tracaxa  (South  America  ; 
Cayenne,  Brazil). 

Genus  Podocnemis,  Wagler.  Characters.  —  Head 
slightly  depressed,  covered  with  plates;  front  hollowed 
with  a  large  longitudinal  furrow ;  jaws  slightly  arched, 
without  dentilations  ;  two  barbies  under  the  chin ;  no 
nuchal  plate ;  sternum  wide,  immoveable ;  feet  largely 
palmatcd,  the  posterior  ones  carrying  at  the  heels  two 
large  but  delicate  rounded  scales;  tail  short,  not  unguicu- 
late. 

Species. — Podocnemis  expansa  (South  America;  Ca- 
yenne ;  where  it  lives  in  streams  and  rivers) ;  Podocnemis 
Ditmeriliana  (same  locality). 

Genus  Pentonyx,  Dum.  and  Dib.  Characters. — Head 
large,  depressed,  covered  with  plates;  muzzle  rounded; 
jaws  slightly  arched,  trenchaut;  two  barbies  under  the 
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clun ;  no  nuchal  plate  ;  sternum  immoveable ;  five  claws 
on  all  the  feet ;  toil  moderate,  not  unguiculate. 

Species. — Pentonyx  Capentis  (Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
8enegal ;  and  Madagascar)  ;  Pentonyx  Adansonii  (Cape 
Verd). 

Genus  Sternothterus,  Bell.  Character*. — Head  de- 
pressed, furnished  with  great  plates ;  jaws  without  deniza- 
tions ;  no  nuchal  plate ;  sternum  wide,  with  very  narrow 
lateral  prolongations  ;  free  anterior  portion  of  the  plastron 
rounded,  moveable :  five  claws  on  each  foot. 

Species. — Sternothcerus  niger  (Madagascar);  Sterno- 
th/rru*  nigricans  (same  locality);  Sternotheerus castamus 
(same  locality). 

Genus  Platemys,  Wagler,  as  reformed  by  MM.  Du- 
meril  and  Hibron,  comprising  part  of  Hydraspis  of  Gray, 
Platemtfs,  Rfiinemys  and  Phrynops  of  Wagler.  Charac- 
ters.— llead  flattened,  covered  with  a  single  delicate  scale 
or  with  a  great  number  of  small  irregular  plates ;  jaws 
simple  ;  two  barbies  under  the  chin  ;  carapace  very  much 
depressed ;  sternum  immoveable ;  five  claws  on  the  fore 
lent,  four  on  the  hind. 

Species. — Platemys  Martint.lla  (Brazil  and  Cayenne) ; 
Platemys  Svixii (Brazil);  Plateinys  radiolata  i  Brazil,  where 
it  lives  in  tne  marshes) ;  Platemys  gibba  ;  Platemys  Geoff- 
reana  (young  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  M.  d'Orbigny) ; 
Platemys  iVaglerii  (Brazil);  Platemys  mevmMH  (Bra- 
zil); Platemys  Gaudichaudii  (Brazil)  ;  Platemys  Hilarii 
(Brazil);  Platemys  Miliusii  (Cayenne);  Platemys  rtififies 
(Brazil ;  banks  of  the  River  Solimoens) ;  Platemys  Schtceig- 
gerii  (South  America; ;'  Platemys  Macquaria  (Macquarie 
River,  New  Holland). 

Genus  Chelodina,  Fitzinger.  Characters. — Head  very 
long  and  very  flat,  covered  with  a  delicate  skin ;  muzzle 
short,  gape  wide,  jaws  feeble,  without  dentilations ;  no 
barbies  to  the  chin  ;  neck  very  much  elongated ;  a  nuchal 
plate,  plastron  immoveable,  very  wide,  rounded  in  front 
aud  solidly  fixed  on  the  carapace ;  sternal  alas  very  short ; 
intergular  scale  larger  than  each  of  the  gulars  ;  four  claws 
on  each  foot ;  tail  excessively  short . 


Cl*lodlna  Notb  IlulUodl*. 


Species. — Chelodina  Abiv?  Holland  iff  ;  Chelodina  fla- 
vilabris  (Brazil) ;  Chelodina  Maximiliani  (South  America : 
sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  M.  d'Orbigny). 

Genus  Chelys,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Characters. — Head 
much  depressed,  wide  and  triangular ;  nostrils  prolonged 
into  a  proboscis ;  gape  wide,  jaws  rounded,  of  but  little 
thickness;  neck  furnished  with  long  cutaneous  appendages, 
two  barbies  to  the  chin  ;  a  nuchal  plate  ;  five  claws  on 
the  fore-feet,  four  on  the  hind. 

The  gape  extends  beyond  the  ears.  MM.  Dumeril  and 
Bibron  remark  that  the  jaws  are  rounded,  narrow,  and  not 
simply  covered  with  soft  skin,  as  Cuvier,  Wagler,  and  Gray 


believed,  but  protected  by  horny  cases,  like  those  of  all  the 
other  Chelonian* :  only  in  Chelys  they  are  extremely 

delicate. 

Species. — Chelys  Matamata  (South  America,  Cayenne  : 
in  stagnant  waters).  A  female  lived  some  months  at  Paris, 
and  laid  three  eggs,  one  of  which  was  hatched  and  the 
young  animal  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum. 


("h*ly»  Malaniata. 


3rd  Family. — Potamians,  or  River-Tortoises. 

Hie  species  belonging  to  this  family  live  constantly  in 
the  water,  only  coming  out  occasionally. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Potamians. — MM. 
Dnmeril  and  Bibron  state  that  no  species  of  this  family 
have  been  observed  in  European  rivers.  All  those  which 
have  been  described  and  whose  country  is  known,  come 
from  the  streams,  rivers,  or  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  tlu> 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe — from  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
in  Africa ;  from  the  Euphrates  and  Ganges  in  Asia  ;  and 
from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  or  some  of  the  rivers  that 
flow  into  them,  in  America  :  but  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron 
add  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  all  the  species,  for  they 
have  been  a  long  time  confounded  under  one  name 
( Trionyx). 

Habits,  <>f  the  Potamians. — It  would  seem  that  indi- 
viduals of  this  family  attain  a  large  size.  MM.  Du- 
meril and  Bibron  quote  Pennant  as  mentioning  some  which 
weighed  70  lbs. ;  one  which  he  kept  three  months  weighed 
20  lbs.,  and  its  buckler  was  20  inches  in  length,  not 
reckoning  the  neck,  which  measnred  13$  inches.  Their 
mode  of  life  and  habits  seem  to  have  great  similarity. 
They  swim  with  much  ease  both  on  the  surface  and  at 
mid-water.  The  lower  part  of  their  body  is  generally  pale 
white,  rosy,  or  bluish ;  but  their  upper  parts  vary  in  their 
tints,  which  are  most  frequently  orown  or  grey,  with 
irregularly  marbled,  dotted,  or  ocellatcd  spots.  Straight 
or  sinuous  brown,  black,  or  yellow  lines  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically on  the  right  and  left,  principally  on  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  neck  and  on  the  limbs.  During  the  nights, 
and  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  secure  from  dan- 
ger, the  Potamians  come  to  repose  on  the  islets,  the  rocks, 
the  fallen  trunks  of  trees  upon  the  banks,  or  floating  tim- 
ber, whence  they  precipitate  themselves  into  the  water  at 
the  sight  of  man,  or  at  the  least  alarming  noise.  They  are 
very  voracious  and  agile,  and  pursue,  as  they  swim,  rep- 
tiles, especially  young  crocodiles  and  fishes.  Their  flesh 
being  esteemed,  they  are  angled  for  with  a  hook  and  line 
baited  with  small  fish  or  living  animals,  or  with  a  dead 
bait,  to  which  the  angler  gives  motion  and  apparent  life  ; 
for  they  are  said  never  to  approach  a  dead  or  immoveable 
prey.*  When  they  would  seize  their  food  or  defend  them- 
selves, they  dart  out  their  head  and  long  neck  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  They  bite  sharp  with  their  trenchant 
beak,  and  do  not  let  go  till  they  have  taken  the  piece 
seized  out ;  so  that  their  bite  is  much  dreaded,  and  the 
fishermen  generally  cut  off  their  heads  as  soon  as  they  have 
caught  them. 

The  males  appear  to  be  fewer  in  number  than  the  fe- 
males, or,  at  least,  they  come  less  frequently  to  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  females  resort  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
hollows,  which  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty.  The  number 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  females,  which  are  less 
fruitful  in  proportion  to  their  youth.  The  eggs  are  spheri- 
cal, their  shell  is  solid,  but  membraneous  or  slightly  cal- 
careous. 

Genus  Gymnopus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  (Trionyx,  Geoff. ; 
Aspidonectes,  Waglcrl.  Characters.— Carapace  with  a  car- 
tilaginous circumference,  very  large,  floating  behind,  and 

*  ThU  n.u.t  Ik*  taken  to  apply  10  lit  ing  animal*  only,  lor  the  Fotamlani  ara 
tail)  to  fern]  not  nwrvly  on  iiie  young  of  the  crocodile*,  but  alio  to  l»  great 
deatroyen  of  their  rggi  In  the  Nile  and  the  Uangv*. 
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deprived  of  bone  externally  ;  sternum  too  narrow  behind 
to  nide  the  limbs  completely-  when  the  animal  draws  them 
up  under  the  carapace.  Trionyx  and  Tcstudo  furor  of 
authors. 

Species. — Gymnopus  tpinjferus  (North  America,  the 
rivers  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  as  well  at  the  lakes  situated 
above  and  below  Niagara.  Those  sent  to  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum by  M.  Lesueur  were  fished  up  in  the  Wabash,  a  river 
which  enters  the  territory  of  Indiana  and  of  the  Illinois, 
and  falls,  a  little  before  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  into 
the  Ohio), 

M.  Lesueur  states  that  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  most 
frequently  in  May,  the  females  of  this  species  seek  out  on 
the  river-banks  sandy  spots  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs; 
steeps  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  elevation  deter  them  not  when 
they  are  choosing  places  exposed  to  the  sun.  Their  eggs 
are  spherical,  and  their  shell  is  more  fragile  than  that  of 
the  eggs  of  the  species  of  Edolians  living  in  the  same 
waters;  their  eggs  amount  to  from  fifty  to  sixty.  M.  Le- 
sueur counted  in  the  ovary  twenty  ready  for  laying,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  others  of  variable  dimensions,  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  the  much  greater  volume  which  they 
attain  when  they  are  covered  with  their  calcareous  coat. 
The  retreats  of  these  tortoises  are  on  rocks  and  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  overthrown  in  the  river.  They  may  be 
taken  with  hook  and  line  baited  with  a  little  fish  ;  they  are 
very  voracious,  and  bite  their  captors,  so  that  the  prudent 
cut  off  their  heads.  M.  Lesueur  was  often  bitten  by  those 
he  had;  they  dart  out  their  heads  like  lightning.  The 
young  begin  to  show  themselves  in  July.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  very  delicate. 


Gymnnpus  Ppinifma*. ' 

Gymnopu*  muttcu*. — Trionyx  muticus,  Lesueur,  Le- 
conte,  and  Gray.    (Same  localities  as  G.  Spinrferus.) 

Gymnopus  .Egyptiacm. — Trionyx  sEgyjitiactis,  Geoff., 
Trionyx  Niloticus,  Gray.  (The  Nile,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  other  African  rivers ;  for  the 
Trionyx  labiatus  of  Bell,  which  in  their  opinion  is  this 
species,  has  been  sent  from  Sierra  Leone.) 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  iftis  (F.mys)  of  Aristotle 
('De  Part.  Amm.,'  v.  0). 

Gymnopus  Duraucelii — Trionyx  Gangeticus,  Cuv., 
Trionyx  Hurum,  Gray  (the  Ganges) ;  Gymtiofnts  ocW- 
latui,  Trionyx  oce/latu*,  Hardwick,  Trionyx  Hurum 
(the  young,.  Gray  (the  Ganges);  Gymnopus  lineatus, 
Trionyx  ,  Egypt  inrus,  var.  Hardw.,  Trionyx  Imlicus, 
Gray  'Ganges; ;  Gymnopus  Jaeanicus — Trionyx  Javani- 
cus,  Schwcigg.  (Java);  Gymnopiu  subpianus— Trionyx 


tubplanus,  Geoff.  (Ganges ) ;  Gymnopiu  Euphraticus-^ 
Trionyx  Euphraticus,  Geoff.  (Tigris  and  Euphrates). 

Genus  Cryploptm,  Duui.  anil  Bibr.  (  Trionyx,  \Vagl. ; 
Kmyda,  Gray).  Characters. — Carapace  with  narrow  car- 
tilaginous borders  supporting  above  the  neck  and  behind 
the  thighs  small  bony  pieces  ;  s-terntim  large,  forming  in 
front  a  moveable  door  or  lid  which  can  hermetically  close 
the  aperture  of  the  osseous  box.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
sternum  furnished  right  and  left  frith  a  cartilaginous  oper- 
culum, shutting  the  apertures  which  give  passage  to  the 
hind  feet ;  there  is  a  third  operculum,  besides,  to  stop  the 
opening  whence  the  tail  issues. 

Species. — Cryptujms  grauosus.  Trionyx  granosut, 
Schweigg.  (Pondichcrry  ;  rather  common  on  the  coast  of 
Coromaudel ;  lives  in  fresh-water  meers ;  the  flesh  is  eaten) ; 
Cryptopus  Sencgalensis  '  Senegal). 

4th  Family. — Thalassians,  Sea  Tortoises,  or  Turtles. 
(Chelomatbe,  Gray;  Caretto'itls,  Fitzing. ;  Halyche- 
lonet,  Ritgen  ;  Oiaeopoil  Tortoises,  Wagl.). 

This  family  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  others 
by  the  comparatively  depressed  carapace,  and  the  long 
and  broad  paddles,  the  anterior  of  which  arc  very  much 
prolonged  when  compared  w  ith  the  posterior  ones.  Indeed, 
their  limbs  are  entirely  so  modified  as  to  become  swimming 
organs. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Family.— The  Tha- 
hssiant  are  found  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  but 
principally  towards  the  torrid  zone  in  the  equinoctial 
ocean,  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the 
Caiman  Isles,  and  St.  Domingo ;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  Ascension  Islands  ;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  at  the  Isles  of  France,  Madagascar,  Seychelles,  and 
Rodriguez;  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
at  the  Sandwich  and  Galapagos  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Oeean. 

Habits  of  the  Thalassians. — The  turtles  hardly  ever 
leave  the  sea,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their 
eggs  ;  but  some  accounts  state  that  they  will  crawl  up  the 
shores  of  desert  islands  in  the  night,  and  clamber  up  the 
edges  of  isolated  rocks  far  at  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  brows- 
ing on  certain  favourite  marine  plants.  They  have  been 
seen  in  smooth  water,  as  far  as  seven  or  eight  hundred 
leagues  from  the  land,  floating  motionless  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  then  asleep.  They  dive  well,  and  can  re- 
main beneath  the  surface  a  long  time,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extent  and  volume  of  their  arbitrary7  hint** 
capable  of  retaining  and  furnishing  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  while  they  are  submerged. 

MM.  Humeri!  and  Bibron  speak  of  the  Potamians  and 
Turtles  as  exceptions  to  the  rest  of  the  Tcstudinata,  which, 
generally  speaking,  can  produce  no  other  sounds  than 
hisses:  we  find  however  from  Mr.  Darwin's  account  above 
given,  that  the  Great  Land  Tortoises,  the  males  at  least, 
bellow  loudly  at  the  pairing  season.  The  cries  of  the  Po- 
tamians  and  of  some  Chehmcs  have  been  noticed  by 
observers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Coriaceous  Turtle 
or  Sphargis.  Individuals  of  this  last  genus,  when  ham- 
pered in  nets  or  grievously  wounded,  have  been  heard  to 
utter  loud  roars,  from  which  they  derive  their  name.* 

The  food  of  the  Thalassians  consists  principally  of 
marine  plants;  but  it  appears  that  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally those  which  exhale  a  musky  odour,  Vhelone  caouana 
for  instance,  feed  also  on  crustaceans  and  many  species  of 
mollusks,  the  cuttles  especially.  Their  jaws  are  robust, 
like  the  beaks  of  birds  of  prey;  solidly  articulated  and 
worked  with  highly  developed'  muscles ;  and  their  horny 
beak,  hooked  above  and  below,  is  trenchant  on  the  edges, 
and  most  frequently  serrated,  so  as  to  assist  in  securing  a 
slippcrv  prey. 

The  circumstances  which  precede  or  accompany  the  act 
of  continuing  the  species  are  far  from  well  known,  thougk 
the  epoch  of  fecundation  is  pretty  accurately  fixed,  arm 
ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  spring.  The  conjunction  of 
the  sexes  is  of  long  continuance,  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  mode  of  the  cavalage,  as  it  has  been  termed  ;  nor 
as  to  its  duration,  some  stating  the  time  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days,  and  others  assigning  twice  that  period.  One 
point  seems  certain,  that  the  union  takes  place  in  the 
water :  but  some  say  that  the  male  remains  on  the  carapace 
of  the  female  the  whole  time  ;   others  that  the  two  plas- 


*  'Zf.'ionyiZu,  to  tmi  or  cry  loudly. 
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trons  have  been  seen  in  contact,*  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  animala  out  of  the  water.  Others,  again,  assert  that  the 
union  being  effected,  the  two  individuals  remain  reversed 
more  cam' no. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  are 
better  known.  To  reach  the  destined  spot,  the  females 
have  often  to  traverse  the  sea  for  more  than  fifty  leagues, 
and  the  males  accompany  them  to  the  sandy  beaches  of 
those  desert  islands  selected  for  the  places  of  nidification. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  their  voyage,  they  timidly  come  forth 
from  the  sea  after  sunset ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  eggs  above  high-water  mark,  they  have  often  to  drag 
themselves  to  a  considerable  distance  before  Ihev  can  hol- 
low out  their  nests  (about  two  feet  in  diameter  i  during  the 
night,  and  there  lay  at  one  sitting  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred eggs.  This  laying  is  repeated  thrice,  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  week*.  The  eggs  vary  in  size,  but  are  spheri- 
cal, like  tennis-balls ;  and  when  they  arc  laid,  their  in- 
vesting membrane  is  slightly  flexible,  although  covered 
with  a  delicate  calcareous  layer.  After  slightly  covering 
the  nest  with  light  sand,  the  parent  returns  to  the  sea, 
leaving  the  eggs  to  the  fostering  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun.  The  eggs  arc  said  to  be  hatched  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twenty-ninth  day ;  and  when  the  young  turtles  come 
out,  their  shells  are  not  yet  formed,  and  they  are  white  as 
if  blanched.  They  instinctively  make  for  the  sea ;  but  on 
their  road,  and  as  they  pause  before  entering  the  water, 
the  birds  of  prey  that  nave  been  watching  for  the  moment 
of  their  appearance  hasten  to  devour  them  ;  whilst  those 
that  have  escaped  their  terrestrial  persecutors  by  getting 
into  the  sea,  have  to  encounter  a  host  of  voracious  fishes 
and  legions  of  ambushed  crocodiles. 

Those  that  escape  attain,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
enormous  dimensions.  Individuals  of  the  genus  Sphargis 
have  been  known  to  weigh  from  150O  to  ltiOO  pounds ;  and 
some  Chelones,  whose  carapace  has  measured  in  its  cir- 
cumference more  than  13  feet,  and  near  7  feet  in  length, 
have  weighed  down  more  than  from  800  to  900  pounds. 
Aged  turtles  often  carry  about  with  them  on  their  carapace 
a  little  world  of  parasites,  such  as  Ft  intra,  Serpulcr,  Ihi- 
lani,  and  Curonuia*;  whilst  certain  Annelid*  securely  fix 
themselves  at  the  origin  or  base  of  the  limbs,  where  the 
motion  of  the  turtle  cannot  displace  them. 

Utility  to  Man,  Chase,  «jf<\ —  Though  many  of  the  other 
Tfiftudinata  are  highly  useful  to  man,  especially  as  articles 
of  food,  none  are  of  such  great  utility  as  the  Thalassians. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  were  not  lost 
upon  the  anticnts ;  and  though  Mercury  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  first  hint  for  the  structure  of  a  lyre  from  the 
dried  carapace  and  tendons  of  a  tortoise  a  fhjmnopus, 
probably  ),  found  by  the  god  after  an  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  winch  sounded  when  he  struck  '  the  chorded 
shell,'  the  benefits  arising  from  the  Thalassians  are,  if  not 
of  so  refined,  of  a  much  more  substantial  and  varied 
nature.  The  inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  the 
turtles  grow  to  a  large  size  do  not  merely  derive  from  them 
a  supply  of  food,  but  they  convert  their  carapaces  into 
boats,  into  huU,  into  drinking-troughs  for  their  domestic 
animals,  and  baths  for  their  children.  The  Chelonophagi 
of  old,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  India  and  the  Red  Sea, 
converted  the  enormous  shells  of  the  turtle*  which  they 
caught  into  roofs  for  their  houses  and  boats  for  their  little 
voyages,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny  testify.  The  latter,  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  his  ninth  book,  enters  at  large  upon  the 
subject. 

As  an  article  of  food  the  Green  Turtles,  Torlues  /ranches 
of  the  French,  are  so  highly  prized,  that  they  have  become 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  fat  of  many 
species,  when  fresh,  is  used  with  suceessin  lieu  of  butter 
and  oil  in  cookery ;  and  in  those  species  which  have  a 
musky  odour  {Chelones  caouana  and  caretla  for  instance), 
is  used  for  embrocations,  leather-dressing,  and  as  lamp- 
oil. 

The  Imbricated  Turtles  furnish  that  valuable  article 
torioiseshell,  or  rather  the  best  sort*  of  it,  so  highly  prized 
in  antient  and  modern  times,  and  so  ornamental  and  useful 
in  the  arts.  The  eggs  of  all  the  species,  particularly  those 
of  the  Green  Turtles,  are  excellent. 

In  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  spoils  of 
the  turtles,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  sharpened  by 
his  eagerness  to  acquire  them.    One  of  the  most  obvious 

•  Thii  la*  arenqnt  nuy  I*  well  Juubicd  by  Um>»  who  »re  coorirMUt  with 


1  methods  of  capture  was,  and  is,  to  watch  Ihc  female?  as 
they  emerge  from  the  sea  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  then 
turn  them  upon  their  backs  on  the  high  and  dry  sand, 
where  they  helplessly  remain  til)  the  captors  come  to  fetch 
them  on  the  morrow.  When  the  turtles  lie  floating  on 
the  sea,  either  for  the  purposes  of  sleep  or  respiration,  the 
'  turtle-fishers  approach  them  quietly  with  a  sharp  harpoon, 
carrying  a  ring  at  the  butt-ena,  to  which  a  cord  is  attached. 
The  harpooner  strikes,  and  the  wounded  animal  dives,  but 
is  at  last  secured  by  the  cord.  In  the  South  Seas  skilful 
divers  watch  them  when  so  floating,  and,  getting  under 
the  animals,  suddenly  rise,  and  so  seize  them.  Mr.  Dar- 
win, with  his  usual  felicity,  describes  another  method  of 
capture.  In  his  account  of  Keeling  Island,  he  says : — 
•  I  accompanied  (April  6.  1830)  Capt.  Kllz-Roy  to  an 
island  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon :  the  channel  was  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  winding  through  fields  of  delicately 
branched  corals.  We  saw  several  turtles,  and  two  boat* 
were  then  employed  in  catching  them.  The  method  is 
rather  curious:  the  water  is  so  clear  and  shallow,  that 
although  at  first  a  turtle  quickly  dives  out  of  sight,  yet  in 
a  canoe  or  boat  under  sail,  the  pursuers,  after  no  very 
long  chase,  come  up  to  it.  A  man  standing  ready  in  the 
bows,  at  this  moment  dashes  through  the  water  upon  the 
turtle's  back;  then  clinging  with  both  hands  by  the  shell 
of  the  neck,  he  is  carried  away  till  the  animal  becomes 
exhausted,  and  is  secured.  It  was  unite  an  interesting 
chase  to  see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and  the. 
men  dashing  into  the  water,  trying  to  seize  their  prey.' 
(Journal.) 

But  the  most  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing  is  that  said 
to  be  practised  towards  the  coasts  of  China  and  the  Mo- 
zambique, where  turtles  arc  taken  by  the  aid  of  living 
fishes  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  thence  named  fishcr- 
Jixhrs.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Colum- 
bus, and  has  been  v  erified  by  Commerson  ami  cited  by 
Middlcton  and  Salt.  The  fish  is  a  species  of  Echencis  or 
Remora,  and  the  islanders  who  use  it  are  said  to  proceed 
in  the  following  manner.  They  have,  in  their  little  boat, 
tubs  containing  many  of  these  fishes,  the  ton  of  whose 
head  is  covered  with  an  oval  plate,  soft  and  fleshy  at  its 
circumference.  In  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  bony  pieces,  disposed  across  in  two 
regular  rows,  like  the  laths  of  Persian  blinds.  The  number 
of  these  plates  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six,  according 
to  the  species ;  they  can  be  moved  on  their  axis  by  means 
of  particular  muscles ;  and  their  free  edges  are  furnished 
with  small  hooks,  which  are  all  raised  at  once  like  the 
points  of  a  wool-card.  The  tail  of  each  of  the  trained 
fishes  in  the  tubs  is  furnished  with  a  ring,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  fine  but  long  and  strong  cord.  When  the  fisher- 
men perceive  the  basking  turtles  on  the  surface  of  the  sen, 
knowing  that  the  slightest  noise  would  disturb  the  in- 
tended victim,  they  slip  overboard  one  of  their  Remoras 
tied  to  the  long  cord,  and  pay  out  line  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  turtles.  As  soon  as  the  fish  perceives 
the  floating  reptile  he  makes  towards  it,  and  fixes  himself 
to  it  so  firmly  that  the  fishermen  pull  in  both  fish  and 
turtle  to  their  boat,  where  the  fish  is  very  easily  detached 
by  pushing  its  head  in  a  direction  from  behind  forwards, 
and  the  turtle  is  secured. 

Genus  Chelone,  Hrongn.  (Carctta,  Merrcm\  Cha- 
racters.—Body  covered  with  homy  scales  or  shells.  One 
or  two  nails  on  each  foot. 

1st  Subgenus. — Chelonees  h'ranch^s.  Green  Turtles. 
Characters. — Discoidal  plates  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
not  imbricated.  Muzzle  snort,  rounded.  Upper  jaw  with 
a  slight  notch  in  front  and  small  dentilations  on  the  sides ; 
homy  case  of  the  lower  jaw  formed  of  three  pieces  and 
having  its  sides  deeply  dentilated.  A  nail  on  the  first  toe 
of  each  foot. 

Species.— Chelone.  Mydas  (the  Atlantic  Ocean.  MM. 
Duraenl  and  Uibroit  observe  that  this  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing species  are  so  similar,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
form  one  species  only :  but  they  add  that  this  queslion  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  those  who  have  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  the  living  animals);  Chelone  cirgatu 
(Teneriffc;  Rio  Janeiro;  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  New  York  ; 
Indian  Seas;  the  Red  Sea) ;  Chelone  maculosa  (Malabar 
Coast)  ;  Chelone  murmorata  (Island  of  Ascension). 
2nd  Subgenus. — Imbricated  Chelonrs. 
Characters. — Plates  of  the  disk  imbricated  and  thirteen 
in  number.    Muzzle  long  and  compressed.   Jaws  with 
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straight  edges  without  dentilations, curved  slightly  towards 
each  other  at  their  extremities.    Two  nail*  on  each  fin. 

Species.— Chelone  imbricata.  The  Hnwks-bill  Turtle  of 
Catesby  and  Brown  ( Indian  and  American  Oceans,  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Seychelles,  Amboyna,  New  Guinea, 
the  HavannahV   Fifth  Lad.    Eggs  very  good. 


Owlone  imbricata. 


3rd  Subgenus.— Chelonies  Caouanes.  Logger-head  Turtles. 

Characters.— Plates  of  the  carapace  not  imbricated. 
Fifteen  plates  on  the  disk.  Jaws  slightly  curved  towards 
each  other  at  their  extremity. 

Species. — Chclone.  caouana,  the  Logger-head  Turtle  of 
Catesby  (the  Mediterranean,  also  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Rio 
Janeiro; ;  Chelone  Dussumierii — Chelonia  oiiencca  of 
Eschscholtz  (China  Seas  and  Malabar  Coast). 

Genus  Sphargis,  Merrem  {Coriudo,  Flem. ;  Dcrma- 
tochelys,  Biainv.).  Characters. — Body  enveloped  in  a 
coriaceous  hide,  tuberculous  in  young  subjects,  completely 
smooth  in  adults.    Feet  without  nails.  (Erpitologie.) 

Species. — Sphargis  Coriacea — Testudo  Lyra,  Donnd. 
ami  Bcchst. ;  Tortue  Luth  of  the  French  ;  Coriaceous  and 
Tuberculated  Tortoise  of  Pennant.    (Atlantic  Ocean.) 

This  turtle  has  been  takenon  many  of  the  European  coasts : 
several  of  large  size  (700  and  800  lbs.  in  weight)  have  been 
captured  on  those  of  Britain.  One  case,  where  the  capture 
was  effected  off  the  coast  of  Scarborough,  should  be  a 
warning  not  to  use  it  rashly  as  food.  Pennant  relates  that 
one  of  the  three  taken  in  1748,  or  1740,  was  purchased  by 
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a  family  who  invited  several  persons  to  partake  of  it.  A 
gentleman  present  told  the  guests  that  the  flesh  was  un- 
wholesome, but  one  of  the  company  persisted  in  eating  of 
it,  and  suffered  most  severely,  being  seized  with  dreadful 
vomiting  and  purging ;  and  yet  the  Carthusians,  Pennant 
tells  us,  are  said  to  eat  no  other  species.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  severe  effect  above  noticed  must  have  been 
accidental,  and  the  animal  may  have  been  in  an  unhealthy 
condition.  It  is  said  to  grow  very  fat ;  but  the  flesh  is 
reported  to  be  coarse  and  bad.  The  French  name  is 
given  probably  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
specie*  used  by  the  antients  in  the  early  construction  of 
the  lyre. 

Fossil  T  Ksn1  m  n  at  a  • 
Cuvier  commences  his  admirable  treatise  upon  Fossil 
Tortoises  by  observing  that  the  number  of  living  species  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  fossil  tortoise  is  or  is  not  of  an  unknown  species,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  only  necessary  before  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  to  compare  the  carapaces  and  plastrons  covered 
with  their  homy  plates  or  scales,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
seen  in  cabinets  and  represented  in  books,  but  also  the 
skeletons,  so  that  the  observer  may  accurately  study  the 
joining  of  the  ribs  and  other  bones  which  concur  to  com- 
hjsc  their  cuirasses.  lie  names  twenty-nine  species  that 
ic  himself  had  stripped  of  their  covering,  and  says  that  he 
had  performed  that  operation  on  others  beside.  Thus  he 
laid  bare  the  characters  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  fossils  as  far  as  his  examined  species  went ;  but  he 
adds,  with  his  usual  philosophical  candour,  that  it  is  only 
by  induction  that  he  could  be  guided  in  the  case  of  those 
species  which  he  Imd  not  at  his  disposition. 

Cuvier  begins  with  the  fossil  Trinrnjces,  and  distin- 
guishes. 1,  Those  from  the  gypsum-beds  of  the  environs  of 
Paris;  2,  Those  from  the  gypsum-beds  of  Aix ;  3,  Those 
from  the  molasse  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde ; 
4,  Those  from  the  gravel  and  clay-beds  of  Hautcvignc  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne;  5,  Those  from 
the  gravel -beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castelnaudry ; 
and  G,  Those  from  the  sandy  beds  in  the  environs  of 
Avaray. 

He  iiext  considers  the  Emydes,  or  Freshieater  Tortoises, 
noticing,  1,  Those  from  the  Paris  gypsum-beds  ;  2,  Those 
discovered  together  with  crocodiles  "in  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stone of  the  neighbourhood  of  Soleure ;  3,  Those  of  the 
ferruginous  sand  of  Sussex ;  4,  Those  of  the  mofaxse  of 
la  Grave  and  those  of  the  molasses  of  Switzerland  ;  5,  Those 
from  our  isle  of  Rhcppey  ;  (5,  Those  from  the  environs  of 
Brussels  ;  and  7,  Those  from  the  marly  sand  (sable  mar- 
nenx)  of  the  province  of  Asti. 

The  Marine  Tortoises,  or  Chelonians,  he  divides  into, 
1,  Those  of  the  environsof  Maestricht ;  and  2,  Those  of  the 
slate  of  Claris. 

The  ImivI  Tortoises  noticed  are,  1,  Those  of  the  environs 
of  Aix  ;  and  2,  Those  found  in  the  Isle  of  France  under 
the  volcanic  beds. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Cuvier  are,  that  the  tortoises 
are  as  antient  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  the  crocodiles  ; 
that  they  accompany  the  remains  or  the  latter  generally  ; 
and  that*  as  the  greater  number  of  their  remains  belong 'to 
fresh- water  or  terrestrial  species,  they  confirm  the  conjec- 
tures drawn  from  the  bones  of  crocodiles  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  isles  or  continents  which  were  frecpiented  by  rep- 
tiles before  the  existence  of  viviparous  quadrupeds,  or  at 
least  before  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  these  last  to 
afford  a  quantity  of  remains  at  all  comparable  to  those  of 
reptiles. 

Cuvier  concludes  by  stating  that  he  further  knows  of  the 
remains  of  tortoises  found  in  many  different  places,  but 
whose  characters  are  but  little  or  badly  determined  :  thus 
he  remarks  that  some  are  found  in  the  basin  of  Puy  en  Velay 
with  fresh-water  shells  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and 
that  there  are  some  which  appear  to  be  marine  in  the  blue 
marls  of  the  Plaisantin,  so  abundant  in  marine  shells,  bones 
of  whales,  &c. 

Hermann  von  M eyer  refers  to  all  the  fossil  Testudinata 
known  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  (1832),  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  only  species  named  : — 

Trionyces,  Parisieiisis,  and  Maunoir. 

Emys':  no  specific  names  are  given,  except  such  as  Emys 
de  Sussex,  E.  <k  Shejtpey,  &c.,  according  to  the  localities  ; 
and  Euriste rttumr,  \Vagl.,  is  noticed  from  the  Solenhofcu 
slate. 
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It  is  the  same  with  Chelone,  with  the  exception  of  Che- 
lone  Harvicensit,  and  with — 

Testudo,  with  the  exception  of  T.  radiata  f,  T.  antitnia, 
and  Testudinites  Sellovii. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Geological 
8ocietv  of  London,  in  December,  1B41,  containing  a  '  De- 
scription of  Six  Species  of  Marine  Turtles  (Chelones)  from 
the  London  clay  of  Sheppey  and  Harwich,' after  quoting 
the  generalizations  given  in  the  latest  works  which  treat 
of  Fossil  Chelonians,  and  examining  the  evidence  on  which 
those  from  the  Eocene  clay  of  Sheppey  had  been  referred 
exclusively  to  the  fresh-water  genus  hmys  by  Cuvier  and 
others,  points  out  the  circumstances  which  invalidate  the 
conclusions  that  had  been  deduced  from  it.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  fossils,  and  to  show  the  characters 
by  which  he  has  established  the  existence  of  five  species 
of  marine  Turtles  from  the  London  clay  at  Sheppey,  and  a 
sixth  species  from  the  same  formation  near  Harwich.  The 
following  are  the  species  named  hy  him  :— 

1,  Chelone  brevicejit ;  2,  Chelone  longiceps  ;  3,  Chelone 
latitcutata  ;  4,  Chelone  contvxa ;  5,  Chelone  subcristala ; 
U,  Chelone plunimcntum.  (Geol.  Proc.,  vol.  iii.,  1841-1842.) 

The  same  author,  in  his  elaborate  and  highly  satisfactory 
Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  order  Chelonia : — 

1.  Family  Testudintdte,  Tortoises,  or  Land-Tortoises. 

1.  N'tr  Red-Sandstone  Tortoi/tes.  The  most  antient  of 
the  evidences  of  Chelonians  in  British  formations  appear 
to  Professor  Owen  to  be  referable  to  the  I  jind -Tortoises  ; 
and  he  quotes  the  loot-prints  from  the  quarries  at  Corn- 
cockle Muir,  and  those  subsequently  discovered  at  the 
quarries  of  Craigs,  two  miles  east  of  Dumfries,  as  exam- 
ple*.   [Salamandroidks,  vol.  xx.,  p.  340.] 

2.  Oolite  Tortoises.  Examples,  impressions  of  horny 
scutes  about  the  sue  of  those  covering  the  carapace  of  a 
tortoise  ten  inches  in  length,  in  the  oolite  slate  of  Stones- 
field. 

II.  Family  Emydide,  Fresh-water  Tortoises. 

1.  An  undetermined  species  in  the  museum  of  Professor 
Bell,  from  the  Eocene  clay  near  Harwich. 

2.  Emtfs  testudiniformis,  Owen  {Emys  de  Sheppey, 
Cuv.  ?).  8heppcy. 

3.  Platcmys  liowerbankii,  Owen.  Sheppey. 

4.  Platemys  Bullochii,  Owen.  8hcppey. 

5.  Tretostcrtion  punctatum.  Owen.  Purbeck  limestone. 
N.B.  Closely  allied  to  Trionyx. 

6.  With  regard  to  Ptatemys  Mantelli,  Emijs  de  Sutter, 
Cuv.,  Emys  Mantelli,  Gray,  Professor  Owen  remarks 
that  the  fossils  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  Wealden 
strata  of  Tilirate  Forest,  and' the  resemblance  of  which  to 
the  flat  species  of  Eniydian  discovered  by  M.  Hugi  in  the 
Jura  limestone  at  Soleure  lias  been  pointed  out  by  Cuvier, 
are  referable  to  the  pleiiroderal  section  of  the  Eniydian 
family,  as  arranged  by  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  and  in 
that  section  to  the  genua  Piutemys  (Hydraspis,  Bell);  but 
that  not  enough  of  the  skeleton  of  any  individual  has  yet 
been  obtained  to  afford  a  foundation  for  specific  character. 

7.  Large  Emydian  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  A  bone 
in  the  museum  of  Sir  P.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  from  Hed- 
dington  Pits,  probably  belonging  to  a  species  of  Platetnys. 

8.  Footsteps  of  Emydians  in  New  Red-Sandstone.  St  our- 
ton  quarries,  Cheshire. 

Genus  Trionyx.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  cer- 
tain British  fossils  from  the  secondary  formation  referred 
to  Trionyx  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  another  family 
of  Chelonians:  the  supposed  Trionyx  from  the  new  retl- 
sandstone  r Caithness')  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  ganoid 
fish  (genus  Coccosteus)  by  Agassiz.  Nor  had  Professor 
Owen  when  he  wrote  (1841)  seen  any  Chelouite  from  the 
Wealden  formation  that  could  be  confidently  affirmed  to 
be  I  on  if  to  Trionyx. 

1.  Femur  from  lias  at  Linksfield,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Robertson  of  Elgin,  A\  inches  in  length,  and  found  with 
remains  of  Plesiosaums  and  Hybodus.  Though  not  iden- 
tical in  form  with  any  Trionyx  with  which  Professor  Owen 
could  compare  it,  he  found  it  to  resemble  the  modifications 
of  fhe  bone  in  that  genus  more  closely  than  in  Tortoises, 
Kmydians,  or  Turtles.  He  remarks  that  although  some  of 
the  Turtles  of  the  Eocene  period,  as  the  Chelone  longicejts, 
present  such  modifications  of  the  jaws  as  seem  to  have 
adapted  them  to  habits  and  food  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Trionyx,  yd  evidences  of  this  genus,  to  which  the  dest  ruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  and  young  of  crocodiles  is  more  particu- 


larly assigned  in  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  are  not  wanting  in 
certain  localities  where  the  London  clay  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  at 
the  termination  of  equally  gigantic  rivers ;  and  he  adds 
tliat  unequivocal  portions  of  a  true  'lYionyx  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Eocene  clay  at  Sheppey,  and  alBrackle- 
sham,  and  that  they  arc  also  associated,  as  in  the  Paris 
basin,  with  remains  of  Anoplotherium  and  Palrrotherium 
in  the  Eocene  limestone  deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
III.  Family  Chelonidte.  Thalassian  family,  or  Turtles. 

1.  Chelone  planicejm,  Owen.    Portland  sandstone. 

2.  Chelone  obovata,  Owen.    Purbeck  limestone. 

3.  Wealden  Chelone,  an  undetermined  species.  Portions 
of  the  carapace,  plastron,  and  bones  of  the  extremities  of 
a  large  species  of  marine  turtle,  some  of  them  indicating 
individuals  nearly  three  feet  in  length— discovered  by  Dr. 
Mantell  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest  (figured  in 
the  Doctor's  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex).  This 
species  in  Professor  Owen"»  opinion  conies  nearest  to  Che- 
lone planimentum  of  the  Harwich  Eocene  clay. 

4.  Chelone  pulchriceps,  Owen.  Superincumbent  beds 
of  the  lower  greensand;  greensand  near  Barnwell,  Cam- 
bridge. 

ft." Chelone  Renstedi,  Owen.  {Emys  Jienstedi,  Mint.) 
Chalk  ;  Burham,  Kent. 

Professor  Owen  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary Chrlones  (see  above,  his  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London),  and  concludes  by  observing, 
that  the  indications  of  Chelonites  from  Eocene  strata  in 
the  works  of  Parkinson,  Woodward,  and  Kbnig,  being  un- 
accompanied by  the  anatomical  deductions  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  their  true  affinities,  have  been  either  mis- 
interpreted or  neglected ;  and  except  the  citation  of  Wood- 
ward's Chelone  Harrirensis,  in  M.  H.  von  Meyer's  com- 
pilation, the  existence  in  the  London  clay  of  fossil  Emydc* 
alone  has  been  recognised  in  the  latest  summaries  of  the 
present  branch  of  palwontology.  '  These  therefore,"  con- 
tinues the  Professor,  '  could  indicate  but  little  difference 
between  the  present  Fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene  period 
in  regard  to  the  Chelonian  order.  But  the  case  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect  when  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  Sheppev  Chelonites  belong  to  the  marine 
genus  Chelone,  and  reflect  that  the  number  of  extinct 
Eocene  turtles  from  that  limited  locality  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  well-determined  species  of  Chelone  now  known 
to  exist.  For  notwithstanding  the  assiduous  search  of  the 
naturalist-collector,  and  the  attractions  which  the  shell 
and  flesh  of  turtles  offer  to  the  commercial  voyager,  the  tro- 
pical seas,  though  so  often  traversed,  ha\e  not  as  yet 
yielded  more  than  five  good  species  of  Chelone ;  and  of 
these  only  two,  as  Chelone  mydns  and  Chelone  caretla,  are 
known  to  frequent  the  same  locality.  Now,  whilst  it  is 
obvious  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  organized  trea- 
sures of  the  va*t  deposit  of  petrified  mud  and  clay  which 
fills  the  London  basin  have  been  brought  to  light,  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  fossil  Chelonites  evidently 
show  that  the  antient  ocean  of  the  Eocene  epoch  was  more 
abundantly  provided  with  turtles,  and  that  these  presented 
a  greater  variety  of  specific  modifications  than  the  same 
extent  of  ocean  in  any  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth  at 
Uie  present  day. 

'  The  indications  which  the  Sheppey  turtles  give,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  organic  remains  from  the  same 
depository,  of  the  higher  temperature  that  prevailed  in  the 
latitude  in  which  they  lived,  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  conditions  which  allow  the  attainment 
of  the  size  which  the  present  tropical  turtles  often  exhibit, 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  present  in  the  time  and  place 
of  existence  of  the  extinct  species  of  Chelone  above  enume- 
rated ;  and  again,  the  affinities  to  the  fresh-water  forms 
which  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  Eocene  Chelones  exhibit, 
accord  with  the  indications  that  they  inhabited  the  actuary 
of  a  great  river.' 

TORTOLA.    f Virgin  Islands.] 

TORTO'NA,  the  Province  of,  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Mortara ;  east 
by  the  provinces  of  Voghera  and  Bobbio;  south,  by  the 
I.igunan  Apennines,  which  separate  it  from  the  duchy  of 
Genoa ;  and  west  by  the  province  of  Alessandria.  The  rivers 
or  torrents  Scrivia  and  l.'nrone,  both  affluents  of  the  Po, 
rise  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  cross  the  province  of 
Toitona  from  south  to  north.  The  province  contains  about 
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50,000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  fifty  communes.  The 
head  town,  Tortona,  built  upon  an  eminence  near  the 
Scrivia,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  about  90U0  inhabitants, 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  a  royal  college.  In 
the  cathedral  is  an  antient  basso-rilicvo  representing  in  the 
centre  the  downfall  of  Phaeton,  and  on  the  sides  Castor 
mid  Pollux,  with  trvo  Greek  inscriptions  underneath,  the 
meaning  of  one  of  which  is,  that  daring  shows  noble  blood, 
and  that  of  the  other  is,  the  mere  truism  that  no  one  is 
immortal,  i  Valery,  Voyages  en  Italie.)  The  citadel  of 
Tortona  was  built  by  king  Victor  Amadeus  111.,  and 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  revolutionary  wars.  West 
of  Tortona,  in  the  direction  of  Alessandria,  is  the  plain  of 
Marengo,  with  the  villages  of  Marengo  and  San  Giuliano, 
where  Bonaparte  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Austrians,  in  June,  1800.  Tortona  was  antiently  a  town 
of  the  Ligurians,  and  was  called  Derton,  or  Dertona.  After 
the  Roman  contpiest  it  became  a  colony  (Pliny,  Hist., 
iii.  7),  and  was  a  place  of  importance,  being  situated  on 
the  road  leading  from  the  hanks  of  the  Po  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria  and  Southern  Gaul.  In  the  middle  ages  Tor- 
tona was  a  free  municipal  community.  It  joined  Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities  in  their  resistance  against  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  him  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  was  plundered  and  partially 
destroyed,  a.d.  1154.  The  people  of  Pavia,  who  were  old 
rivals  of  those  of  Tortona,  joined  the  imperial  troops, 
and  showed  themselves  most  eager  for  the  destruction  of 
their  neighbours.  The  citizens  of  Milan  assisted  those  of 
Tortona  in  rebuilding  their  walls,  but  Tortona  never 
niter  recovered  iU  former  prosperity.  It  joined  the 
Lombard  league,  and  was  included  in  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance. It  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Visconti,  and  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  Milan,  and  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  French,  Spaniards,  Austrians, 
and  Piedmontese  in  the  wars  oi"  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  finally  retained  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  The  territory  of  Tortona  is  very  fertile,  but 
the  town  looks  dull  and  decayed.  The  other  towns  of  the 
province  of  Tortona  are, — I,  Castelnovo  di  8crivia,  a  town 
of  5500  inhabitants,  north  of  Tortona  and  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scrivia  and  the  Po.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Haudelio,  a  well-known  novelist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
2,  Ponte  Curone,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  a  town  of  about 
2000  inhabitants.  3,  Sale,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Po.  4,  Fab- 
brica.  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  in  the  Apennines,  offsets 
of  which  spread  over  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
province.  In  these  mountain  tracts  the  inhabitants 
are  mostly  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and  their  cheese  is 
an  article*  of  exportation,  as  likewise  are  the  mushrooms 
which  giow  abundantly  here,  and  are  dried  and  exported 
chiefly  to  Genoa,  where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of 
them. 

(Denina,  Quadra  Statistico  deltAlta  Italia ;  Calendario 
Rirdo:  Neigcbaur,  (temdlde  Italipns.) 

TORTO'SA,  a  large  town  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
and  the  capital  of  a  considerable  district  of  that  name, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  F.bvo,  and  about  13  English  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river:  in  40°  48'  N.  lat.  and  M  E.  long. 
Tortosa  is  the  antient  Dertosa,  known  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  Homan  municipium,  and  the  capital  of  the 
IWgaones.  It  became  a  flourishing  city  under  the 
Moors,  owipg  to  its  favourable  situation  for  trade,  being 
placed  on  u  navigable  river  and  not  far  from  the  harbours 
of  Fangas  and  Alfaquis,  which  last  still  retains  its  Moor- 
ish name,  the  word  Alfnkk  meaning  a  jaw  and  a  harbour 
in  the  sea.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1141  by  Ray- 
mond V.,  last  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  again  recovered  by 
them ;  being  several  times  taken  and  retaken  under  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  until  he  finally  united  it  to  his  do- 
minions of  Airagon.  On  one  of  the  above  occasions  the 
women  of  Tortona  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage 
and  patriotism.  The  Moors  having  suddenly  invested  the 
place  at  night  when  the  garrison  were  absent,  the  women 
mounted  the  ramparts,  and  defended  the  place  so  vigor- 
ously tliat  the  enemy  was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  commemoration  of  this  exploit,  Raymond 
instituted  the  military  order  of  'la  Hacha' (the  taper  or 
light).  Tortosa  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of 
Tarragona.  The  city  is  badly  built,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  castle,  where  the  military  governor  resides,  and 


the  cathedral,  a  fine  building,  with  three  naves,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  in  1593 — there  is  nothing 
worth  the  attention  of  the  artist.  During  the  Peninsular 
war,  Tortosa,  which  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  six  advanced 
forts,  sustained  a  siege  against  the  French,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Suchet,  but  the  garrison  after  a  vigorous  defence 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  January  2,  1811.  The  envi- 
rons of  the  city  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  wine,  corn, 
and  oil  in  great  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  population,  according 
to  Miiiano,  did  not  exceed  12,000  inhabitants  in  1826. 
Tortosa  is  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 

TORTRIX,  Oppels  name  tor  a  genus  of  serpents, 
synonymous,  according  to  Cuvier,  with  Anilius  of  Oken, 
lorquutrix  of  Gray,  and  llysia  of  llemprich  and  Fitz- 
i  tiger. 

Cuvier,  who  places  the  genus  immediately  before  Uao- 
PELTis,  which  last  is  followed  by  Boa,  observes  that  Tor- 
trix  is  distinguished  from  the  Orvets  even  externally, 
inasmuch  as  the  scales  of  the  row  which  runs  along  the 
belly  and  under  the  tail  are  a  little  larger  than  the  others, 
and  inasmuch  as  their  tail  is  extremely  short.  He  says 
they  have  only  one  lung.  Isxality  of  known  species, 
America.  Example,  Torlrix  Scytau.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray 
{Synopsis  of  Brit.  Mas.,  1840)  places  llysia  in  the  family 
Boidte,  between  Ciothonia  and  Cylindrophis. 

TORTU'GA,  island.  [Antilles.] 

TORTU'GAS.  [Florida.] 

TORTURE,  which  in  a  legal  sense  means  the  application 
of  bodily  pain  in  order  to  force  discoveries  from  witnesses, 
or  confessions  from  persons  accused  of  crimes,  has  been  re- 
cognised by  the  laws  of  most  civilized  nations  as  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  judicial  truth.  A  learned  civilian  terms 
it  «  Mos  antiquissimus,  omnium  fere  bene  institutorum 
populorum  communis :  ut  nun  immerit6  pro  lege  acjure 
riuodam  gentium  habeatur.'  ^WcsenbechiiAirtf/»f/rt  ad  Dig. 
lie  Querstionibus,  num.  3.)  Torture  was  applied  to  slaves  at 
Athens  (Demosthen.,  Orajt.  adv.  Pantarnet) ;  and  Cicero 
states  that  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian  laws  allowed  it  to  be 
applied  even  to  citizens  and  freemen  {Onttoritt  Partit.,  34) ; 
but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
with  respect  to  Athenian  freemen.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  torture  was  used  by  the  Romans  during  the  re  pub 
lican  period  -  but  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  it  as  an  antient 
practice,  and  attributes  it  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
an  earlier  age  ('  moribus  majorum'  >.  (Oratio  pro  Rege  Deio- 
taro,  c.  1 ;  Pro  Mitone,  c.  22;  Orat.  Partit.,  34.)  Tacitus 
also  ascribes  a  modification  of  the  practice  to  an  antient 
Senatus-consultum  (Ann.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  30).  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  use  of  torture  in 
judicial  inquiries  had  become  fully  established  in  the  time 
of  the  early  emj>erors.  Regularly  the  Roman  law  admitted 
the  torture  only  in  the  casvof  slaves  when  examined  either 
as  witnesses  or  offenders ;  but  under  the  emperors,— even 
under  Augustus,  but  more  frequently  under  Tiberius  and 
Caligula, — instances  occur  in  which  freemen  and  citizens 
were  interrogated  by  torture  :  most  of  these  instances  how- 
ever are  to  be  considered  as  irregular  acts  of  power,  not 
sanctioned  by  law.  Rules  regulating  the  mode  of  applying 
torture,  and  limiting  the  occasions  of  its  application,  were 
early  established  in  the  Roman  law.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  which  Cicero  in  the  passages  above 
cited  refers  to  antient  usage,  namely,  that  a  slave  should 
not  be  tortured  to  give  evidence  against  his  master, 
except  in  the  cases  of  incest  and  conspiracy.  Tacitus 
says  that  in  order  to  evade  the  operation  of  what  he 
calls  an  antient  decree,  prohibiting  the  '  qu«stio  servi  in 
caput  domini,'  Tiberius,  *novi  juris  repertor,'  invented 
the  scheme  of  making  over  the  slave  from  the  accused  to 
a  public  functionary,  and  then  putting  him  to  the  torture 
against  his  former  master.  This  device  is  however  ascribed 
by  other  historians  to  Augustus.  (Dion,  lib.  lv.)  Injudicial 
inquiries  or  public  trials  for  crimes,  the  'qua?stio'  was  ap- 
plied at  the  instance  of  the  accuser  in  the  presence  of  the 
pra'tor  and  judices,  and  the  statements  made  under  torture 
were  reduced  into  writing  (in  tabolas  relata),  and  signed  by 
the  pr«-tor(Heineccius,  Ant.  Horn.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  18,  sect.  25) ; 
but  private  persons  also  were  permitted  '  in  foro  domestico* 
to  extract  evidence  from  their  slaves  by  torture.  (Cicero, 
Orat.  pro  Cluenth,  cc.  G3,  CO  ;  Quintilian,  Decfain.,  328, 
338,  353.)  At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  inaiiy 
new  regulations  appeared,  and  the  earlier  restrictions  upou 
this  practice  were  wholly  removed  or  greatly  modified* 
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Several  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  prohibited  '  qua>s- 
tiones  in  caput  domini,*  were  introduced,  and  even  freemen 
were  subjected  to  torture,  when  there  was  positive  evidence 
of  the  1  corpus  delicti,'  and  probable  or  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  accused  was  the  guilty  person.  Moreover 
when  the  offence  was  of  a  grave  character,  and  afFected 
the  head  of  the  state  immediately,  personal  exemptions 
from  torture  were  not  admitted.  '  Omnes  omnino.'says  the 
'  Digest*  (lib.  xlviii.,  tit.  18;  De  Qutestionibus,  sect.  10), 
'in  majestatis  crimine,  quod  ad  persona*  Principumattinct, 
cum  res  exigit,  torquentur.'  (Wassenschleben,  Ilisto- 
ria  Qutettionum  per  Turmenta  apud  Romanos,  Berol., 
1830.) 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  of  torture  was  eventual  ly  earned  by  the  Inquisition, 
ihat  according  to  the  principles  and  early  practice  of  the 
Canon  law  all  severities  of  criminal  justice  were  prohibited  ; 
and  by  the  antient  decretals  of  the  church,  every  ecclesias- 
tical person  who  took  part  in  them  was  liable  to  censure. 
Previously  to  the  13th  century  no  trace  of  the  use  or  per- 
mission of  torture  is  to  be  found  in  the  canon  law,  cither 
in  the  process  of  accusation,  which  was  founded  entirely  on 
the  model  of  the  Roman  law,  or  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  13th 
century  the  severe  rules  of  the  Roman  law  respecting  the 
torture  of  witnesses  and  accused  persons  *  in  crimine  majes- 
tatis' began  to  be  applied  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  the 
case  of  heresy,  which  was  Hum  considered  and  termed 
'  crimen  liesse  majestatis  divimc.'  Nevertheless  the  earlier 
councils  relating  to  the  Inquisition,  though  violent  in 
their  denunciations  against  heretics,  arc  silent  respecting 
the  use  of  torture  ;  and  the  first  trace  of  any  ecclesiastical 
sanction  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  even  in  the  case  of 
heresy  or  apostasy,  is  found  in  a  decree  of  Innocent  IV.  in 
1252 ;  which  however  does  not  authorize  the  inquisitors  to 
use  it,  but  calls  upon  the  civil  magistrate*  to  press  offenders 
to  confession  against  themselves  and  other*  by  means  of 
torture.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  necessity  for  secrecy 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  induced  the  use  of 
torture  by  the  inquisitors  themselves,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  aAerwards  used  is  notorious.  (Bieners 
Geschiehte  de*  Inqui*ition*-Processes, p.  73-4.)  An  instance 
of  the  application  of  torture  under  the  ecclesiastical 
•aw  occurred  in  England,  under  remarkable  circumstances, 
about  GO  years  after  the  first  sanction  of  the  practice  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  the  great  contest  between  Clement  V. 
and  the  Templars  in  1310,  inquisitors  were  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  examine  the  prisoners  who  were  charged  [among 
other  offences)  with  apostasy  and  heresy.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  one  of  the  inquisitors,  propounded 
to  certain  monasteries  and  divines  several  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  to  him  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
examinations.  Among  other  questions  he  asked,  whether 
they  might  make  use  of  torture, '  licet  hoc  in  regno  Angliro 
nunquam  visum  fuerit  vel  audituin  ?  Et  si  torquendi  sunt, 
utrum  perclericos  vel  laicos  ?  Et  dato,  qucxl  nullus  omnino 
tort  or  inveniri  valeat  in  Angliil,  utrum  pro  tortoribus  mit- 
tendum  sit  ad  partes  transraarina«  ?'  (Hemingford,  p.  256.) 
In  consequence  of  the  doubts  of  the  archbishop,  Edward  II. 
refused  to  allow  the  inquisitors  to  torture  the  accused. 
Upon  this  Clement  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  who  referred  the  matter  to  the  council ;  and  upon 
their  recommendation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Templars 
should  in  the  first  place  be  separately  confined  and  ex- 
amined singly  ;  and  if  upon  this  mode  of  proceeding  they 
refuse  to  confess  more  than  they  liad  previously  done, 
'  quod  extunc  qiuestionurentur,  ita  qu6d  quastiones  illae 
illaUe  fierent  absque  mutilationc  et  ctcbilitatione  perpetua 
alicojus  membri,  et  sine  violenta  sanguinis  effusione.'  (Ray- 
nouard,  Monument  Hittoriques  re/ati/*  a  la  Condamnation 
den  C/iecalierg  du  Temple,  pp.  131,  132.)  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  a  special  commission  from  the  king  au- 
thorized the  inquisitors  4  to  dispose  and  deal  with  the  bodies 
of  the  Templars  in  qurestionibtts  et  aliis  ad  hoc  convenien- 
tibus,'  as  might  seem  fit  to  them  to  be  done  according  to  ec- 
clesiastical law  ;  and  a  precept  was  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  in  whose  custody  the  accused  were,  to  suffer  the 
inquisitors  to  examine  them  and  put  them  to  the  torture. 
(Rymer's  Fardera,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  22H,  232.) 

Judicial  torture  formed  a  part  of  all  the  legal  systems  of 
Europe  which  adopted  the  Roman  law.    In  Germany  it 
was  gradually  introduced  as  the  use  of  the  Roman  law  in- 
creased, and  displaced  the  antient  Teutonic  and  feudal  pro- ! 
ceedjngs  by  ordeal  and  battle.  Indeed  while  these  judicia  I 


dei  continued  m  use,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  existence  of 
torture.  In  most  German  cities  judicial  torture  was  unknown 
until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  although  it  appears 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Italian  municipalities  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  (Mittennaier's  Deutzche  Stra/ver/uhren,  thcil 
i.,  pp.  73, 394.)  A  species  of  torture  was  indeed  employed 
in  Germany  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  middle  age*, 
of  which  there  are  traces  and  traditions  connected  with 
the  torture-chambers  and  instruments  still  exhibited  in 
Niirnberg,  Salzburg,  Ratisbon,  and  other  antient  cities 
and  castles ;  but  these  were  in  general  not  used  for  legal 
or  judicial  torture,  but  for  the  proceedings  of  those  seciet 
religious  tribunals,  or  4  Kehmgerichte,'  which  abounded  at 
that  period.  The  regular  torture  however,  as  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  continued  in  many  European  states  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  more  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  led  to  a  prevailing 
conviction  of  the  ineffiiacy  and  injustice  of  this  mode  of 
ascertaining  truth.  In  France  the  '  question  preparatoirc ' 
was  discontinued  in  17H0by  a  remarkable  decree,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Merlin's  '  Repertoire,'  vol.  x.,  p.  502 ;  and 
torture  in  general  was  abolished  throughout  the  French  do- 
minions at  the  revolution  in  178U.  In  Russia  its  abolition, 
though  recommended  by  the  empress  Catliarine  in  17G3, 
was  not  effected  until  1801.  In  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  it  was  suspended  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  but  although  so  seldom  used  as  to  be  practically 
extinct,  torture  continued  to  form  part  of  the  laws  of  Ba- 
varia, Hanover,  and  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  German}', 
within  the  last  forty  years.  (Miltermaier's  Deutsche  St raf- 
ver/ahren,  thcil  i..*  p.  300,  note.)  In  Scotland,  where  the 
law  is  almost  wholly  founded  upon  the  civil  law,  the  use 
of  torture  prevailed  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
it  was  declared  by  the  act  for  improving  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  (7  Anne,  c.  21,  s.  5),  that  in  future  '  no 
person  accused  of  any  crime  in  Scotland  shall  be  subject 
or  liable  to  any  torture.' 

The  history  of  the  use  of  torture  in  England  is  curious. 
From  the  hesitation  to  apply  it  to  the  Templars  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  (I310i,  as  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  from  the  express  statement  of  Walter  de  Heming- 
ford,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  unknown  in 
England,  either  as  an  act  of  prerogative,  or  as  an  instru- 
ment of  criminal  inquiry  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  Ilolinshcd  relates  that,  in  1468,  Sir  Thomas 
Coke,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  convicted  of  mis- 
prision of  treason  upon  the  evidence  of  one  Hawkins, 
given  under  torture  ;  and  that  Hawkins  himself  was  con- 
victed of  treason  by  his  own  confession  on  the  rack,  and 
executed.     From  this  period  until  the  Commonwealth 
the  practice  of  torture  was  frequent  and  uninterrupted,  the 
particular  instances  being  recorded  in  the  council-books, 
and  the  torture-warrants  in  many  cases  being  still  in 
existence.   The  last  instance  on  record  occurred  in  1640, 
when  one  Archer,  a  glover,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  riotous  attack  upon  Archbishop 
Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth, 4  was  racked  in  the  Tower,'  as 
a  contemporary  letter  states,  4  to  make  him  confess  his 
companions.'   A  copy  of  the  warrant  under  the  privy  seal, 
authorising  the  torture  in  this  case,  is  extant  at  the  State 
Paper-Office.   With  this  instance  the  practice  of  torture 
in  England  ceased,  no  trace  of  its  continuance  being  dis- 
cernible during  the  Commonwealth  or  after  the  Restora- 
tion. But  although  the  piacticc  continued  during  the  two 
centuries  immediately  before  the  Commonwealth  without 
intermission,  it  was  condemned  as  contrary  to'  the  law  of 
England,  and  even  declared  to  be  unknown  in  this  country 
by  judges  and  legal  writers  of  the  highest  character  who 
flourished  within  that  period.    Thus  Fortescue,  who  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  wrote  his 
book  4  De  Laudibus  Leguni  Angliat'  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  who  notices  a  case  of  false  accusation  under 
torture  (which  was  probably  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Coke 
above  mentioned),  condemns  the  practice  in  the  strongest 
terms,  though  he  does  not  expressly  deny  its  existence  in 
England.     (Fortescue,  cap.  22.)    Again,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  scholar, 
who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  says  tliat 
4  torment  or  question,  which  is  used  by  the  order  of  the  civil 
law  and  custom  of  other  countries,  is  not  used  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  taken  for  servile.'    (Smith's  Commonwealth 
of  England,  book  ii.,  cap.  27.)    And  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  says  4  there  is  no  law 
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to  warrant  tortures  in  this  land;  and  there  to  no  one 
opinion  in  our  books,  or  judicial  record,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  them.'    (3  Inst.,  35.)    Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
plicit denunciation  of  the  practice  as  against  law,  both 
Smith  and  Coke  repeatedly  acted  as  commissioners  for 
interrogating  prisoners  by  torture  (Jardine's  Reading  on 
the  Use  of  Torture  in  England) ;  and  the  latter,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  occurs  in  the  same  book,  and  only  a  few  pages 
before  the  words  just  cited  (p.  25),  impliedly  admits  that 
torture  was  used  at  examinations  taken  before  trial,  though 
it  was  not  applied  at  the  arraignment  or  before  the  judge. 
There  is  also  a  direct  judicial  opinion  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  torture  in  England.    In  1028,  the  judges  unani- 
mously resolved,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  to 
them  by  the  king  in  the  case  of  relton,  who  nad  stabbed 
the  duke  of  Buckingham, '  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tortured 
by  the  rack,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed 
by  our  law.'    (Rushworth's  Co/lections,  vol.  i.,  p.  638.) 
And  yet  several  of  the  judges  who  joined  in  this  resolution 
had  themselves  executed  the  warrants  for  torture  when 
they  held  ministerial  offices  under  the  crown.  Possibly 
the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  between  the  opinions 
of  lawyers  and  the  practice  may  be  found  in  a  distinction 
between  prerogative  and  law,  which  was  better  understood 
two  centuries  ^ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.    It  was 
true,  as  the  above  authorities  declared,  that  torture  was  not 
part  of  the  common  law ;  it  was  not  used  in  judicature,  as 
it  was  by  the  Roman  law  and  the  legal  systems  derived 
from  it  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  therefore  in 
England  no  judge  could  by  law  direct  the  torture  to 
be  applied,  and  no  party  or  prosecutor  could  demand  it 
as  a  right.   But  that  which  was  not  lawful  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice  was  often  lawful  for  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  which  authorized  this  mode  of  enforc- 
ing the  discovery  of  crimes  affecting  the  state,  such  as 
treason  or  sedition,  and  sometimes  of  offences  of  a  grave 
character  not  political,— acting  in  this  respect  indepen- 
dently of  and  even  paramount  to  the  common  law,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  asserted  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  '  quod  Rex  pro  communi  ulilitatc 
per  prerogativam  suam  in  multis  casibus  est  suprl  leges 
et  consuetudines  in  regno  suo  usitatas.'    (Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, 20  Edw.  I.,  a.d.  12U2,  vol.  i.,  p.  71.)  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  all  instances  of  the  application  of  torture  in  England, 
the  warrants  were  issued  immediately  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  privy  council.    Objectionable  as  the  use  of  torture  was 
in  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  was  in  no 
country  so  unjust  and  dangerous  an  instrument  of  power  as 
in  England.    In  other  countries,  where  it  formed  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  was  subject  to  specific  rules  and 
restrictions,  fixed  and  determined  by  the  same  law  which 
authorised  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  and  those  who 
transgressed  them  were  liable  to  severe  punishment.  But 
in  England  there  were  no  rules,  no  responsibility,  no  law 
beyond  the  will  of  the  king.   'The  rack,"  says  Selden, 
« is  nowhere  used  as  in  England.    In  other  countries  it  is 
used  in  judicature  when  there  is  $emiptena  probatio,  a 
half-proof  against  a  man  ;  then,  to  see  if  they  can  make  it 
full,  they  rack  him  if  he  will  not  confess.   But  here  in 
England  they  take  a  man  and  rack  him, — I  do  not  know 
why  nor  when, — not  in  time  of  judicature,  but  when  some- 
body bids.'   (Table-Talk, 1  Trial.') 

The  particular  modes  of  applying  torture  were  as  various 
as  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  fertile  in  devising  the  means  of 
inflicting  bodily  pain.  Cicero  and  other  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  equuleus,  or  eculrus,  and  the  fidiculee,  as 
common  instruments  of  torture ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
what  they  were.  Much  discussion  respecting  them,  and  a 
reference  to  the  various  authors  who  have  mentioned  them, 
will  be  found  in  a  treatise  entitled  «  Hicronymi  Magii  An- 
glarensis  de  Equuleo  Liber  Posthumus,'  Amsterdam,  1664. 
The  rack,  which  was  common  throughout  Europe,  waa 
a  large  frame,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  mangle, 
upon  which  the  examinant  was  stretched  and  bound ; 
cords  were  then  attached  to  his  extremities,  and,  by  a 
lever,  gradually  strained,  till,  when  carried  to  its  utmost 
severity,  the  operation  dislocated  the  joints  of  the  wrists 
and  ankles.  This  engine  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  Tower  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  was  thence  called  the  duke  of  Exeter's 
daughter.  (3  Inst.,  35.)  Besides  the  rack  there  were 
endless  varieties  of  what  were  termed  the  '  lesser  tor- 
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tures,'  such  as  thumb-screws,  pincers,  and  manacle*. 
In  England,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  engines  of  this 
kind  was  the  scavenger's  daughter,  so  called  by  a  popu- 
lar corruption  from  Skevington's  daughter,  being  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Skevington,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (Tanners  Societal  Ett- 
rap&a,  pp.  12,  18.)  This  engine  was  found  in  4  Little 
Ease,'  in  the  Tower,  in  1604,  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the 
dungeon  so  called.  (Commons'  Journals,  14th  May,  1604.) 
In  Scotland  the  instruments  were  the  boots,  called  in 
France  '  le  brodequin*  (in  which  the  torture  was  applied 
by  driving  in  wedges  with  a  hammer  between  the  flesh 
and  iron  rings  drawn  tightly  upon  the  legs) ;  the  thum- 
mikins ;  the  pinniewinks,  or  pilliewinks ;  the  caspitaws,  or 
caspicaws;  and  the  tosots.  (Maclaurin's  Introduction  to 
Criminal  Trials,  sect.  9.)  The  particular  construction  of 
these  barbarous  instruments  it  would  be  difficult  at  the 
present  day  to  ascertain,  but  several  of  them  were  in  prac- 
tical use  in  Scotland  within  twenty  years  from  the  final 
abolition  of  torture  in  that  country  in  1708.  (Howell's 
State  Trials,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1217,  note.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  use  of  torture  in  judi- 
cature has  prevailed  in  most  civilized  countries,  it  has 
been  almost  universally  denounced  by  enlightened  jurists 
of  all  ages.  Cicero  repeatedly  condemns  it  as  unjust  and 
inefficacious ;  and  even  the  civil  law,  which  has  sanctioned 
the  practice  in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  speaks  of  it  as 
'  a  deceitful  and  dangerous  instrument,  which  very  often 
fails  to  extract  the  truth.'  (Dig.,  lib.  xlviii.,  tit.  18.)  The 
opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  in  England  have  been  already 
cited  ;  and  the  juridical  writers  of  the  Continent,  in  more 
recent  times,  have  unanimously  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject.  (Mittermaier's  Deutsche  Strafverfahren, 
theil  i.,  p.  396.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  curious  defence  of 
torture  will  be  found  in  Wiseman's  '  Law  of  Laws,  or  the 
Excellence  of  the  Civil  Law,*  p.  72. 

TORUS.  [Mouldings.] 

TORY.  This  name  has  now,  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  served  to  designate  one  of  two  principal  political 
parties  in  this  country.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  for 
so  long  a  time  the  name  has  been  always  associated  with 
one  uniform  set  of  political  principles,  or  that  any  formula 
could  be  devised  which  would  accurately  describe  Toryism 
at  every  period  of  its  history.  Extending,  like  the  name 
of  the  other  principal  political  party,  from  the  legislature 
through  every  class  of  the  community,  it  would  natural  Iv, 
where  the  number  of  persons  to  be  Drought  to  concur  in 
any  change  is  so  large,  preserve  any  meaning  which  it 
has  once  acquired  for  a  length  of  time,  and  throughout 
perhaps  a  general  consistency  of  meaning ;  but  on  the 
other  nand,  engaged  as  the  W  hig  and  Tory  parties  of  the 
legislature  have  been  without  intermission  in  a  struggle 
for  power,  which  power  is  attended  by  profit,  they  have 
been  always  exposed  to  the  temptation,  from  whose 
insensible  workings  even  the  best  disposed  men  are  not 
secure,  of  altering  and  adapting  opinions  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  gaining  what  they  fight  for,  or  the  keeping  what  they 
have  gained :  and  the  far  more  numerous  members  of  the 
party  who  are  without  the  legislature  would  generally 
follow  those  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  leaders,  and 
by  whose  success  every  adherent  of  the  party  has  some 
hope  of  being  benefited. 

And  indeed  with  a  large  portion  of  either  political 
party,  the  leading  men  in  it  for  the  time  and  the  name  are 
all  that  is  thought  of  or  cared  for.  Changes  of  political 
circumstances  in  the  country  would  necessarily,  and  may 
always,  without  infringement  of  the  honour  of  individuals, 
introduce  change  into  the  character  of  a  party :  and  there 
will  ever  and  anon  come  some  new  and  unforeseen  case  of 


politics,  which  old  principles  are  not  adequate  to  solve, 
but  on  which  the  fundamental  difference  between  oppos- 
ing parties  ensures  different  decisions,  and  ever  after  there 
is  a  new  element  in  the  idea  of  the  party. 

The  name  Tory,  as  well  as  the  name  Whig,  and  the 
existence  of  two  parties  in  the  state  corresponding  to  those 
which  have  now  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  Whig  and 
Tory  parties,  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  There 
had  been  previous  divisions  of  political  opinion,  but  of 
these  the  sword  had  been  made  the  arbiter :  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  sick  of  civil  war  and  of  the  endless  changes  which 
the  suspension  of  royalty  had  engendered,  when  the  pre- 
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serration  of  monarchy  was  henceforth  an  ohjeet  with  all, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  established,  and  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  king's  advisers  to  gain,  some  way  or  another,  the 
assent  of  a  body  which  they  could  no  longer  endeavour  to 
coerce,  that  political  differences  in  the  nation  led  to 
systematic  struggles  in  Parliament,  and  to  the  forming 
and  nick-naming  of  parties.  '  It  was  in  the  year  KJ79,' 
says  Mr.  Hallam, '  that  the  words  Whig  and  Tory  wore 
first  heard  in  their  application  to  English  factions;  and 
though  as  senseless  as  any  cant  terms  that  could  be 
devised,  they  became  instantly  as  familiar  in  use  as  they 
have  since  continued.  There  were  then  indeed  questions 
in  agitation  which  rendered  the  distinction  more  broad 
and  intelligible  than  it  has  generally  been  in  later  times. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  important,  was  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  in  which,  as  it  was  usually  debated,  the  repub- 
lican principle,  that  all  positive  institutions  of  society  are 
in  order  to  the  general  good,  came  into  collision  with 
that  of  monarchy,  which  rests  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  royal  line,  as  either  the  end  or  at  least  the  necessary 
means  of  lawful  government.  But  as  the  exclusion  was 
confessedly  among  those  extraordinary  measures  to  which 
men  of  Tory  principles  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort 
in  great  emergencies,  and  which  no  rational  Whig  es- 
pouses at  any  other  time,  we  shall  better  perhaps  discern 
the  formation  of  these  grand  political  sects  in  the  petition 
for  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  in  the  counter  addresses 
of  the  opposite  party.'  (Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.,  p.  592.) 

The  first  Tories  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  sup- 
ported Charles  II.  in  his  endeavour  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  upon  his  brother,  by  successive  prorogations 
of  the  parliament.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by 
Roger  North,  a  very  hot  Tor)-,  in  the  following  curious 
passage,  to  the  connexion  of  the  party  with  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  popish  allies.  'It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
rampant  these  procurators  of  power,  the  Exclusioners, 
were  under  such  circumstances  of  advantage  as  at  that 
time  prevailed  ;  everywhere  insulting  and  menacing  the 
loyalists,  a*  was  done  in  all  the  terms  of  common  conversa- 
tion, and  the  latter  had  the  wind  in  their  faces,  the  votes 
of  the  House  ami  the  rabble  into  the  l>argain.  This  trade, 
then  not  much  opposed,  naturally  led  to  a  common  use  of 
blighting  and  opprobrious  words,  such  as  Yorkist.  That 
served  for  mere  distinction,  but  did  not  scandalize  or  reflect 
enough.  Then  they  came  to  Tantivy,  which  implied  riding 
post  to  Rome.  Observe,  all  the  while  the  loyal  church 
party  were  passive,  the  outrage  lay  wholly  on  the  other 
*ide.  These  observing  that  the  Duke  favoured  Irishmen, 
all  his  friends,  or  those  accounted  such  by  appearing  against 
the  Exclusion,  were  straight  become  Irish  ;  thence  Bog- 
trotters,  and  in  the  copia  of  the  factious  language  the  word 
Tory  was  entertained,  which  signified  the  most  despicable 
Ravages  among  the  wild  Irish ;  and  being  a  vocal  clear- 
sounding  word,  readily  pronounced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and 
took  possession  of  the  foul  mouths  of  the  faction,  and 
everywhere  as  these  men  passed  we  could  observe  them 
breathe  little  else  but  Tory,  together  with  oetlis  and  damna- 
tions.' (Exam*n,  p.  321.)  Thus  Dr.  Johnson's  first  in- 
terpretation of  Tnry  in  his  Dictionary  is,  '  A  cant  term,  de- 
rived, I  suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  savage ;' 
and  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  •  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,'  sar- 
castically refers  the  history  of  the  Tory  party  to  a  general 
'  History  of  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees.'  The  origin 
of  the  word  Whig,  which  is  a  little  younger  than  Tory,  will 
be  explained  under  Whig. 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  word 
Tbry,  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  short  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Toryism  as  is  to  be  given  : — '  One 
who  adheres  to  the  antient  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
the  apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
Things  as  they  have  been,  or,  when  some  great  change  has 
taken  place  against  the  will  of  this  party,  things  as  (hey 
are,— the  king  before  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocracy 
before  the  popular  element  in  the  constitution,  which  led 
the  first  Tories  to  argue  from  the  divine  right  of  kings  for 
their  exemption  from  parliamentary  control,  and  for  passive 
obedience,  and  which  ha*  afterwards  directed  their  en- 
deavours to  contracting  the  suffrage  so  as  to  make  the 
popular  element  as  little  popular  as  possible, — the  freedom 
of  the  church  from  state  control,  while  from  the  state  it 
derives  its  sustenance,— and  the  fullest  possible  amount  of 


political  privilege  and  honour  for  the  church,  as  diaUn- 
guished  from  every  other  religious  denomination,— these 
have  been  the  cardinal  characteristics  of  Toryism,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  sup- 
port of  the  king  brought  the  Tories  into  a  connexion 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  was  inconsistent  with 
their  High  Church  views ;  and  they  were  involved  in  a  con- 
tinual difficulty  of  reconciling  their  persecution  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  with  the  favour  they  desired  to  allow  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  political  partisans.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  given  the  following  description  of  Toryism  at  this 
period  :— '  Divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible  right,  lineal  suc- 
cession, passive  obedience,  prerogative,  non-resistance, 
slavery,  nay,  and  sometimes  popery  too,  were  associated  in 
many  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  Tory,  and  deemed  incommu- 
nicable and  inconsistent  in  the  same  manner  with  the  idea 
of  a  Whig.'  ('Dissertation  on  Parties,'  Miscellaneous 
Work*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  38,  Edinburgh,  1773.)  But  popery  was 
an  accident  to  the  creed  of  the  party.  The  lengths  to  which 
James  went  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Tories ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  party  united  with 
the  Whigs  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1G88.  The 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  were  now 
abandoned  by  Uic  Tories  in  practice.  During  the  reign 
of  Anne  they  again  raised  their  heads  in  argument,  and 
the  impolitic  prosecution  ofSachevcrel  gave  force  to  their 
re -appearance.  But  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  time  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  one  of  principle,  has  been  a  struggle  by  thcTories 
in  behalf  of  the  church,  to  invest  it  with  political  power  and 
privileges,  and  against  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
people  in  the  state,  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a 
struggle  by  the  Whigs  for  the  toleration  of  dissenters  from 
the  established  religion,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
popular  element  of  the  constitution. 

The  history  of  the  Tory  party,  rising  and  falling  in  the 
state,  may  be  traced  in  a  scries  of  articles  in  Knight  s '  Com- 
panion to  the  Newspaper'  for  1834, 1835,  and  1H36,  entitled 
'  Changes  of  Administration  and  History  of  Parties ;'  or  in 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke's  '  History  of  Party,'  3  vols.  8vo„  which 
is  on  the  whole  a  useful  publication,  though  its  accuracy 
is  not  to  be  implicit  I  v  depended  on. 

TOTANI'N/E.    rfkoLOPAciD* ;  Trinoina.] 

TO'TANUS.  Cuvier  s  name  for  a  genus  of  Wading-Birds 
[Grallatores],  containing  those  snipe-like  species  known 
by  the  names  of  CheraJier*,  &c.  Example,  Totanus  stag- 
natili*.    (ScoLopAcin.*,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  86.] 

TOTILA.    f  Komk.] 

TOTI PALMES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  group  of  bird* 
whose  hind-toe  is  united  together  with  the  others  in  a 
continuous  membrane.  Notwithstanding  this  organization, 
which  makes  their  feet  more  perfect  oars,  the  Tutipalmata 
are  nearly  the  only  Palmipede  Birds  that  perch  on  trees. 
All  fly  well,  and  have  short  legs.  The  Pelicans,  the  Cor- 
morants, the  Frigate  Birds,  the  Boobies,  the  Anhingas,  and 
the  Tropic  Birds  belong  to  this  group. 

TOTNESS,  or  TOTNES,  a  parliamentary  borough  in 
the  hundred  of  Coleridge  in  Devonshire,  23  miles  south  by 
west  of  Exeter,  the  county  town  ;  190  or  191  miles  west- 
south-west  of  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  Staines, 
Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury,  Wincaunton,  Ilminster, 
Honiton,  Exeter,  and  Newton  Bushel ;  or  21X)  miles,  namely, 
ItiO  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railways  to  Taunton  (including  the  distance  from  the  Post- 
Offiee  to  the  London  terminus),  and  from  thence  34  miles 
farther  by  road  through  Wellington,  Collumpton,  and 
Exeter. 

Totness  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Risdon  (Survey  of  Devon)  as  the  place  where  Am- 
brosias and  Uthcr  Pendragon  landed  on  their  arrival  from 
the  Continent  to  oppose  Vortigern.  Risdon  gives  Bede 
as  his  authority,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
passage  in  the  •  Historia  Ecclesiastic* '  or  other  works  of 
that  writer.  The  name  '  Totenes'  occurs  in  some  MS.  of 
Nennius,  c.  iii.  Tutness  is  described  in  the  Exon  Domes- 
day as  a  borough  containing  ninety-five  burgesses  within 
and  fifteen  without  the  borough :  it  was  held  by  JuncU  de 
Totenais,  or  Toteneis.  in  both  which  ways  the  name  is 
written.  Juliell  founded  here  aClutiiac  priory,  cull  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Sergius  and  St.  Bachus  at  Angers :  this  priory- 
was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  general  suppression  of 
monasteries  under  Henry  VTIL,  when  its  yearly  revenues 
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were  estimated  at  124/.  10*.  2fc/.  grots,  or  24/.  9*.  2W. 
clear.  J u hell  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Judael)  erected  also 
a  castle  at  Totness,  and  made  it  the  head  of  his  barony. 

The  area  of  the  parish  of  Totness  is  1170  acres:  the 
number  of  houses,  in  1831,  was  404,  viz.  375  inhabited  by 
731  families,  18  uninhabited,  and  11  building:  the  popu- 
lation was  3442,  a  very  small  part  agricultural.  The  town 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Dart,  over  which  there  is  a  modern  bridge  of  three  aiches : 
across  the  bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  a  small 
suburb,  in  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  in  the  parish  of 
Berry  Pomeroy :  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  which  compre- 
hends 241  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  78  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  714,  has,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  been  added 
to  the  borough,  giving  it  an  area  of  141 1  acres,  482  houses, 
and  a  population  of  4156.  The  town  is  partially  lighted, 
and  is  watched  by  a  private  subscription :  the  houses  are 
commonly  white,  witn  slated  roofs:  the  principal  street 
runs  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge,  nnd  is  paved :  several  of 
the  houses  are  antient,  with  upper  stories  projecting  over 
the  footpath,  and  supported  by  pillars :  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  street  is  an  antient  gateway,  originally  belonging 
to  the  town  wall ;  and  on  an  artificial  mound  of  great  ele- 
vation, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  is  the  circular  keep  of  the  antient  castle. 
The  church,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  behind 
the  houses  of  the  main  street,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
with  a  well-proportioned  tower,  with  pinnacles,  at  the  west 
end.  It  contains  a  handsomely-carved  stone  screen, 
painted  and  gilded,  and  a  plain  stone  pulpit :  the  altar- 
piece  is  of  classical  design,  not  in  keeping  with  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  church.  The  church  is  built  of  a  red 
stone,  having  the  appearance  of  brick.  There  are  meeting- 
houses for  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists. There  are  a  guildhall  and  a  small  gaol,  a  small 
theatre,  and  an  aisembly-room. 

There  is  no  manufacture  carried  on  at  Totness,  the  serge 
manufacture,  formerly  carried  on,  having  been  given  up ; 
but  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  especially  in  corn,  coal,  and 
culm,  which  are  imported,  and  in  cider,  which  is  exported. 
The  river  Dart  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  up  to 
the  town :  there  is  a  salmon  fishery  in  the  river  above  the 
town.  Many  of  the  townsmen  are  seafaring  men  and 
fishermen.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  a  great 
cattle-market  monthly,  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Races  are 
held  yearly. 

Totness  received  its  first  municipal  charter  from  King 
John,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  existed  as  a  borough  long 
before  that  time.  The  municipal  borough  comprehends 
the  town,  but  not  the  whole  parish.  It  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  the  23rd  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  number  of  parliamentary  electors,  in  1835-0,  was  312, 
viz.  280  lO/.-householders  and  32  freemen  ;  in  1830-40, 
341,  viz.  311  lO/.-householders  and  30  freemen.  By  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  has  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the 
peace  except  upon  petition  and  grant.  A  more  extended 
boundary,  for  municipal  purposes,  has  been  recommended. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  rural  deanery  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Totton,  or  Totnes,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
of  the  clear  yearly  vahie  of  200/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  the  year  1833,  three  dame- 
schools,  with  52  children  of  both  sexes,  and  thirteen  other  I 
day-schools ;  of  which  the  grammar-school  had  two  scho- 
lars on  the  foundation ;  the  4  blue-coat  school,*  supported 
partly  by  endowment,  partly  by  yearly  subscription,  70 
children  ;  '  the  national  school,'  130  children  ;  and  eleven 
other  schools,  339  children.  There  were  also  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  262  children.  Kennicott,  the  eminent  He- 
braist, and  Lye,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  were  natives  of 
Totness. 

(Risdona  Survey  of  Devonshire  ;  Polwhele's  History  of 
Devonshire ;  Tanner's  Not  ilia  Monattica ;  Clergy  List ; 
Oldfield's  Representative  Hiftory ;  Parliamentary  Papers. ) 

TOTT,  FRANQOIS  BARON  DE,  the  son  of  an  Hun- 
garian nobleman,  who,  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connections  with  Prince  Ragotzky,  had  en- 
tered the  French  service,  was  born  at  Ferto-sous-Jouarrc,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1733.  Young  De  Tott  obtained  at  an 
early  age  a  commission  in  the  hussar  regiment  of  Berchiny, 
which  nis  fatner  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  and 
disciplining. 

In  1755  the  »enior  De  Tott,  who  spoke  the  Turkish  and 


Polish  languages  fluently,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
employed  in  missions  to  the  Crimea,  was  appointed  to 
accompany  M.  de  Vcrgennea  to  Constantinople.  He  took 
his  son  with  him,  intending  that  he  should  study  the  language 
and  render  himself  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  Turks. 
The  father  died  of  a  fever  in  September  of  the  year 
1757,  but  M.  de  Vergennes  conferred  upon  the  son  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  embody,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
along  with  his  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Berchiny. 
De  Tott  remained  at  Constantinople  till  1763,  when  he  re- 
turned to  France. 

In  1706  the  Baron  de  Tott  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  pointing  out  the  means  of  concluding  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  extend- 
ing the  commerce  of  France  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French 
consul  in  the  Crimea  dying  about  the  same  time,  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  appointed  the  memorialist  his  successor.  De 
Tott  repaired  to  */s  post  by  the  way  of  Poland.  He  does 
not  appear  to  ;,ave  done  anything  towards  realising  his 
projects  for  placing  the  commercial  intercourse  of  France 
with  the  Crimea  on  a  better  footing ;  but  he  contrived  to 
involve  himself  so  deeply  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
that  the  vizir  sought  and  oblained  his  removal  by  the 
French  government  in  1709- 

The  Baron  de  Tott  returned  to  Constantinople,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  continued  in  it  till 
the  year  1776.  If  his  own  account  may  be  believed,  he 
was  during  that  period  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  He  presented  the  Sultan  with  a  map  of 
the  theatre  of  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  ;  and  sug- 
gested the  advance  of  the  Pasha  of  Bender  into  the  L'krain. 
He  proposed  an  entire  reform  in  the  Turkish  artillery,  and 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  1770  he  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  menaced  by 
the  Russian  fleet.  In  1771  he  devised  a  plan  of  defence 
for  the  Turkish  frontiers  towaids  Oczakow  ;  taught  the 
Turkish  artillerists  to  make  bomt>s,and  brought  them  to  an 
unprecedented  dexterity  in  working  their  guns.  In  1772 
he  organised  a  new  cannon-foundry.  In  1773  he  gave  di- 
rections for  the  fortification  of  the  Black  Sea  mouth  of 
the  Bosporus.  In  1773,  1774,  and  1775  he  was  busy  im- 
proving the  fortifications  and  artillery  of  the  Turks.  All 
these  statements  have  some  foundation  in  fact  ;  but  the 
tone  of  exaggeration  which  pervades  all  the  baron's  ac- 
count of  his  own  exploits  renders  it  impossible  to  decide 
how  much  of  them  i»  to  be  believed.  It  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  think  his  services  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  in 
1776  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  disgust;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  they  were  not  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  as  by  himself,  for  the  resignation  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  the  baron  dismissed  with  some  cold  compli- 
ments. 

He  was  despatched  by  the  French  government  in  1777 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  consular  establishments  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Archipelago  to 
the  Baibary  States.  At  the  request  of  Butfon,  Sonnini  vi  as 
allowed  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

With  this  mission  the  diplomatic  services  of  the  Ban  n 
de  Tott  terminated.  On  his  return  to  France  he  had  U  a 
pensions  settled  upon  him,  one  from  the  ministry  of  tt  c 
marine,  the  other  from  that  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  retiric  ? 
from  public  life,  occupied  himself  with  preparing  for  tl  e 
press  the  observations  made  during  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  active  life.  The  work  appeared  in  1784  under  th  s 
title  '  Memoires  sur  les  Turcs  et  Tartares.'  It  met  wit  i 
great  success :  the  original  French  version  was  frequentJ  / 
reprinted,  and  translations  of  it  into  English,  German, 
Dutch,  and  Swedish  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

De  Tott  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marcchal-de-camp  in 
1781 .  In  1786  or  1787  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Douai. 
He  held  that  office  till  1790,  but  opposing  himself  to  the 
republican  fervour  of  the  garrison,  was  nearly  murdered 
and  obliged  to  flv.  He  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  resided  for  a  year,  and  then  proceeded  to  Vienna.  He 
died  in  obscurity  at  Tatzmansdorf  in  Hungary,  in  1793. 

De  Tott's  memoirs,  though  vehemently  attacked  by 
Pevssonel,  long  retained  their  popularity.  They  are,  as  the 
earliest,  so  the  least  offensive  of  the  crude  and  shallow 
speculations  respecting  Turkish  politics  with  which  Europe 
has  of  late  years  been  inundated. 

TOTTENHAM.  [Middlesex.] 

TOUCANS.   [Ramphastuxb.]  ^ 
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TOUCH.  The  Bens*  of  touch  belong*  to  the  outward  in- 
tegument of  the  body — the  akin,  and  is  shared,  in  a  minor 
and  modified  degree,  by  part*  of  the  raucous  membranes, 
which,  at  the  various  orifices  of  the  body,  are  continuous 
prolongations  of  the  same  structure.  By  it  we  have  the 
faculty  of  determining  our  immediate  relations  to  material 
objects,  in  regard  of  contact,  temperature,  and  electrical 
excitement.  ..... 

The  nervous  influence,  or  endowment,  on  which  this 
sense  depends,  appears  in  no  essential  particular  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  gives  common  sensibility  to 
the  various  deeper  organs  of  the  body.  The  nerves  which 
convey  the  specific  impressions  of  touch,  are  associated  at 
their  origin,  or  in  their  course,  with  others  not  reaching  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  under  the  common  name  of  sensi- 
tive ;  so  that  if  we  trace  such  a  one  from  the  centre  out- 
wards, we  find  it  (previously  to  its  termination  in  the  skin, 
where  it  ministers  to  the  special  sense  of  touch)  supply- 
ing parts  which  liave  merely  that  common  feeling,  or 
sensibility  to  pain,  necessary  to  their  own  preservation. 
Examining,  for  instance,  the  course  of  the  fifth  cerebral 
nerve  [Brain  ;  Nkryk],  we  remark  that  it*  branches  arc 
partly  distributed  to  cavities  which  are  never  exposed  to 
foreign  contact  or  to  changes  in  temperature,  whence 
accordingly  they  can  convey  to  the  sensorium  only  such 
unnatural  impressions  as  originate  in  those  cavities  them- 
selves, and  attract  attention  by  their  painfulness.  To  the 
same  class  of  nerves  we  likewise  owe  our  immediate  know- 
ledge of  weight  and  resistance ;  for,  as  they  partly  pass, 
together  with  the  nerves  of  motion,  to  the  voluntary 
muscles,  they  inform  us  of  the  vigour  with  which  these 
contract,  in  order  to  balance  or  overcome  any  exterior 
force.  Accordingly  each  trunk  of  a  sensitive  nerve  trans- 
mite  to  the  centre  not  only  the  specific  impressions  of 
contact,  temperature,  or  electrical  shock,  which  may  affect 
its  cutaneous  extremities ;  but  likewise,  by  the  excitement 
of  pain,  makes  us  aware  of  deviations  from  healthy  func- 
tion, and,  by  the  so-called  muscular  sense,  measures  for  us 
our  own  particular  exertions  of  force. 

These  intermediate  distributions  of  a  sensitive  nerve, 
then,  do  not  suffice  as  a  provision  for  the  special  sense, 
which  is  peculiar  to  tegumental-)*  parts :  they  create  only 
a  vague  and  general  sensibility. 

In  order  to  that  high  development  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
which  we  notice  in  the  human  hand,  or  in  the  proboscis  of 
the  elephant,  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  arc  required, 
viz. : — 

1.  An  exposure  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  points, 
each  endowed  with  sensibility,  and  capable  of  being 
recognised  in  the  sensorium,  as  distinct  and  individual. 
Such  a  structure  is  eminently  illustrated  in  the  papillary 
surface  of  the  skin;  which  presents  a  vast  number  of 
minute  evolutions,  or  papill<e,  every  one  furnished  with 
its  own  fibrillary  nervous  loop,  and  a  minute  inosculation 
of  blood-vessels.  It  is  certain  that  each  terminal  loop  is 
1  epresented  by  a  definite  point  in  the  brain,  that  no  two 
>  lervou*  fibrillse  become  blended  or  confused,  and  hence 
t  hat  each  papilla  may  originate  a  single  and  particular 
.•■ensation.  Perliaps  the  strongest  familiar  evidence  that 
eau  be  adduced  for  this  fact,  is  furnished  in  the  tingling 
sensation  (called  -  pins  and  needles')  which  we  produce  in 
numbing  the  nerve  of  a  part  by  pressure ;  the  impression 
here  made  on  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  being  referred,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  physiological  law,  to  its  cutaneous 
extremities;  so  that  when,  lor  example,  we  strike  the 
funny-bone,  or  otherwise  press  the  ulnar  nerve  which  lies 
there,  the  peculiar  tingling  is  felt  in  the  skin,  at  the  tips  of 
the  last  two  fingers :  if  this  sensation  be  analysed,  we  find 
it  to  consist  in  a  pricking  of  innumerable  minute  points, 
as  though  there  were  falling  on  the  part  a  quick  dense 
shower  of  the  finest  needles:  the  minute  points,  so  made 
sensible  to  us,  are  single  papillae  of  the  skin.  This  instance 
of  subjective  sensation  is  probably  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  sensitive  faculty  of  the  skin  can  be  made  known  to  us ; 
for  obvious  reasons  prove  it  impossible  to  apply  to  the 
organs  of  touch  the  same  precise  admeasurements  as  we 
may  use  in  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear. 
It  appears  however  that  the  tactile  power  of  the  skin 
varies  for  different  parts  in  a  very  much  greater  degree 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  nervous 
supply.  Professor  Weber  has  measured  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing distances  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  with 
the  view  of  affording  means  to  compare  their  relative 


degrees  of  endowment.  He  conducted  his  experiments  by 
touching  the  surface  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
(blunted  with  pieces  of  cork),  and  observing  how  close 
their  arms  might  be  brought  together,  and  still  be  felt  each 
distinctly.  He  found  that  the  point  of  the  tongue  could 
distinguish  them,  as  two  impression*,  when  distant  only 
half  a  line  from  each  other ;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  a  separation  of  thirty  lines  was  necessary  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Thus,  while  the  tactile  endowment  of  a  part  is 
in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  and  density  of  its  papula- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  applicability  and  development 
of  this  property  will  depend  on  habit  and  attention  and 
practice,  by  which  we  acquire  the  power  of  appreciating 
minute  differences  of  impression.  It  seems  established  in 
regard  of  the  organ  of  sight,  that  the  smallest  anatomical 
divisions  of  the  retina— those,  namely,  which  are  analo- 
gous to  the  papillae  of  the  skin— accurately  correspond  to 
the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  each  being  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  conveying  from  without  a  particular  and  separate 
sensation.  The  intervention  of  the  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin,  hinders  the  sense  of  touch  from  possessing  equal  per- 
fection ;  it  is  impossible,  by  reason  of  this  scaly  covering, 
to  impress  any  single  papilla,  without  simultaneously 
affecting  its  nearer  neighbours :  yet  is  there  marvellous 
compensation  and  balance  of  advantages  in  that  exquisite 
construction  of  the  human  hand,  which  permits  to  this 
chief  organ  of  our  bodily  acts, — with  the  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  mechanical  adjustment,  that  render  it  our  first 
tool  and  instrument,— a  sensibility  so  delicate,  that  it  can 
appreciate  the  dimensions  of  a  line. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  anatomical  arrangement  just  de- 
scribed, the  sense  of  touch  requires  for  its  perfection  that 
a  muscular  apparatus  should  be  connected  with  the  sen- 
tient surface,  by  means  of  which  this  may  adapt  itself  to 
the  superficies  of  bodies,  in  order  to  explore  their  outline, 
span  their  dimensions,  or  probe  their  texture.  And  we 
find  accordingly  in  those  organs  which  are  most  tactile, — 
the  hand,  the  tongue,  the  lips  of  the  human  subject,  the 
snout,  proboscis,  or  tentacles  of  lower  animals, — that  com- 
plicated muscular  motions  belong  to  the  part,  and  render 
it  a  more  available  instrument  of  exploration.   The  im- 

Siortance  of  this  addition  becomes  manifest,  if  we  apply  a 
oreign  object  to  any  plane  surface  of  the  body  (to  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm,  for  instance),  and  hold  it  there  with- 
out pressure  or  motion.  The  only  sensation  so  conveyed 
is  one  of  indefinite  contact :  without  pressure  we  know 
not  its  consistence ;  without  successive  and  exploring 
movement  we  cannot  ascertain  its  outline  or  level. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  trained  to  its  highest  perfection  in 
those  who  are  born  blind,  and  who  from  early  childhood 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  making  this  sense  supple- 
mental to  the  absent  one.  In  them  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing minute  differences  in  impression,  and  of  receiving 
from  a  given  surface  of  integument  the  largest  number  ot 
separate  sensations  of  contact,  appears  most  remarkably 
developed  ;  and  in  them  too  the  exploring  movements  of 
touch  are  performed  with  most  skill  and  delicacy.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  many  liave  believed 
the  blind  to  have  some  means  of  appreciating  colour. 
Tliis  they  liave  not ;  but  they  are  probably  able  to  detect 
by  touch  certain  differences  of  texture — which  depend  on 
the  chemical  processes  of  dyeing,  or  on  other  circumstances 
of  preparation — in  the  materials  they  handle,  and  may 
perhaps  associate  and  classify  these  accordingly  under  the 
names  of  colour  supplied  to  them  by  their  teachers :  more 
than  this  it  is  impossible  they  should  perform. 
TOUCH-ME-NOT.  [Impatiens.) 
TOUCHSTONE.  [Flinty  Slatb.1 
TOUL.  [Mkurthk.1 

TOULMIN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.,  was  horn  in  London,  lltli 
May,  1740,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  what  was  then  called  the  Dissenting 
Academy,  the  classes  constituting  which  were  taught  in 
Wellclose  Square,  in  the  house  of  his  relation  Dr.  Samuel 
Morton  Savage,  who  was  the  classical  and  mathematical 
tutor ;  the  only  other  teacher  being  Dr.  David  Jennings, 
who  was  theological  tutor  or  professor,  and  presided  over 
the  seminary.  {History  o/  Dissenters,  by  Bogue  and 
Bennett,  iv.  2G1,  2G2.>  On  being  licensed  to  preach,  he 
was  in  the  first  instance  settled  as  miui&ter  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Colyton  in  Devonshire.  At  this  timu 
his  principles  appear  to  have  been  what  are  commonly 
called  orthodox'  but  he  soon  became  a  convert  to  the 
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opinions  of  the  Baptists ;  upon  which,  in  1765.  he  trans- 
ferred himself  to  Taunton,  where,  besides  having  the 
charge  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  he  taught  a  school,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  kept  a  bookseller's  shop.  It  was  while  re- 
sident here  likewise  that  he  wrote  and  published  most  of 
the  literary  works  which  have  made  his  name  known.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  Taunton  before  his  theology  under- 
went a  further  change;  but,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously received  invitations  from  the  Unitarians  both  of 
Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  he  remained  where  he  was  till 
1804.  when  he  accepted  the  situation  of  one  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  then  assembling  in  what 
was  called  the  New  Meeting-House.  This  appointment  he 
continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  much  ac- 
ceptance, till  his  death  at  Birmingham,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1815,  leaving  five  children,  out  of  a 
family  of  twelve,  by  his  wife  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Taunton,  whom  he  married  in  1704.  His 
eldest  son  was  for  some  time  minister  of  a  Baptist  con- 
greption  at  Chewbent,  in  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  went 
to  America. 

Dr.  Toulmin  received  his  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
University,  in  the  United  States,  in  1794.  His  first  pub- 
lication appears  to  have  been  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 

*  Sermons  addressed  to  Youth,  with  a  Translation  of  Iso- 
crates's  Oration  to  Demonicus,'  which  appeared  in  1770, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1789 :  this  was  followed  by  *  Two  Let- 
ters on  the  Address  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers  on  Sub- 
scription,' 8vo.,  1774 ;  '  Memoirs  of  Socinus,'  8vo.,  1777 ; 

*  Letters  to  Dr.  John  Sturges  on  the  Church  Establish- 
ment,' 8vo.,  1782 ;  '  Dissertations  on  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.'  8vo.,  1785;  'Essay  on  Baptism,' 
8vo.,  1786 ;  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of  '  Mr.  W  illiam 
Foot's  Account  of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,'  8vo.,  1787 ; 

*  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  John 
Biddle.  M.A.,'  8vo.,  1789 ;  '  History  of  the  Town  of  Taun- 
ton,' 4to,  1791;  a  new  edition  of  Neal's  'History  of  the 
Puritans,'  with  notes  and  additions,  5  vols.  8vo.,  1794-97, 
reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  18117 ;  '  Biographical  Tribute  to 
the  Memory  of  Dr.  Priestley,'  8vo.,  1804 ;  '  Addresses  to 
Young  Men,'  12mo.,  1804;  4  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bourne '  (his  colleague  at  Birmingham),  8vo.,  1809 ;  "Ser- 
mons on  Devotional  Subjects,'  8vo.,  1810;  'Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,' 
8vo.,  1814 ;  besides  a  number  of  single  sermons  and  other 
pamphlets :  and  he  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  'Theological  Repository,' ' The  Nonconformists'  Me- 
morial,' '  The  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  other  periodical 
publications.  Dr.  Toulmin's  writings,  without  much  either 
of  learning  or  power  of  thought,  display  generally  an 
agreeable  perspicuity  and  neatness  of  style,  risiug  some- 
times to  considerable  energy  and  animation ;  and  although 
steady,  and  even  eager,  in  the  defence  of  his  own  opinions, 
he  states  what  he  has  to  say  without  any  bitterness  or  dis- 
courtesy to  his  opponents.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  narrow-minded  but  conscientious  and  kind- 
hearted  man. 

TOULON,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Var,  428  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris, 
or  520  miles  by  Mclun,  Sens,  Auxerre,  Autun,  Ch5lons- 
sur-Saonc,  M.lcon,  Lyon,  Vicnne,  Valence,  Orange,  Avig- 
non, Aix,  and  Cuics  :  in  43"  6'  N.  lat.  and  5"  ~>&  E.  long. 

Toulon  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
noticed  as  a  harbour  in  the  '  Itinerarium  Maritimum '  of 
Antoninus,  under  the  name  of '  Telo  Martius.'  It  is  noticed 
also  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  calls 
it  simply  '  Telo  ;r  and  irom  the  '  Notitia  Dignitatum  per 
Gallias,  which  enumerates  among  other  officers  the  '  Pro- 
curator Baphii  Telonensis  Galliarum'  ('  Overseer  of  the 
dye-house  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul  at  Toulon'),  it  appears 
that  the  principal  government  dye-house  in  Gaul  was  here. 
(Bouquet,  Recited  de»  Hiitoriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France, 
torn,  i.)  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
century,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop 
was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aries. 

In  the  middle  ages  Toulon  was  repeatedly  ruined  by  the 
Saracens,  and  as  often  recovered  from  the  disaster.  Louis 
XII.,  to  protect  it  from  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  tower,  which  was  completed  by 
Francois  I.  In  the  year  1536  it  was  taken  by  the  Const  able 
of  Bourbon,  then  commanding  the  Imperial  army,  Henri 
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IV.  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  formed 
a  harbour  for  merchant  vessels.  Louis  XIV.,  designing  to 
make  it  one  of  the  barriers  of  France  on  the  side  of  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean,  established  the  royal  dockyard,  and 
caused  the  whole  town  to  be  fortified  by  Vauban.  It  was 
attacked  without  success  in  1707  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  bv 
land,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  by  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleets  by  sea.  In  1793  it  waa 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  English  and 
Spanish  fleets  then  cruising  off  the  port,  through  an  under- 
standing with  the  Royalists  in  the  town  ;  and  was  subse- 
quently garrisoned  by  a  strong  force  of  the  English  and 
their  allies  and  of  the  French  Royalists.  It  was  soon  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  Carteaux  first,  and  afterwards  Du- 
gommier  having  the  command  in  chief,  and  the  artillery 
being  directed  oy  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  celebrity 
had  its  commencement  here.  The  capture  of  General 
O'Hara,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  the  taking 
of  Fort  Eguillelte,  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  road,  obliged  the  allies  to  evacuate  the 
town,  after  burning  the  arsenal  and  carrying  away  or  burn- 
ing nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Many  of  the 
Royalists  escaped  on  board  the  allied  fleets;  but  some 
remained,  several  of  whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  vic- 
torious Republicans.  The  town,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  given  up  to  the  allies  by  the  townsmen,  lost 
its  rank  of  capital  of  the  department,  which  has  never  been 
restored. 

Toulon  is  open  on  the  south  side  to  the  harbours  and 
road,  but  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  Mount 
Pharon,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  hills  of  les*  elevation  : 
from  its  position,  the  heat  in  summer  is  intolerable.  The 
road  is  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  its  opening 
towards  the  east ;  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  inner 
and  the  outer  road,  by  two  headlands,  which  extend  into 
the  road  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  strait :  on  the 
north  side  of  the  inner  road  are  the  two  harbours,  '  Le 
Vieux  PortV  or  '  I-e  Port  Marchand,'  on  the  east,  con- 
structed by  Henri  IV. ;  and  on  the  west '  Le  Port  Neuf,' 
for  the  navy,  constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  North  of  these 
two  harbours  is  the  town.  These  two  inner  harbours  are 
separated  from  the  inner  road  and  from  each  other  by 
moles  or  piers  :  they  have  each  a  narrow  entrance,  passable 
only  by  one  vessel  at  a  time ;  and  there  is  a  passage  com- 
municating between  the  two  with  a  swing-bridge.  '  Le 
Vieux  Port,'  or  4  Old  Harbour,'  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  tolerably  handsome  quay,  along  which,  on  the  north 
or  town  side,  are  a  number  of  good  houses.  4  Le  Port 
Neuf,'  or  4  New  Harbour,'  is  surrounded  by  the  various 
buildings  connected  with  it  as  a  naval  port.  On  the  north 
side  are  the  dockyard  and  arsenal,  containing  the  various 
storehouses  for  the  navy :  covered  slips  for  building  vessels ; 
the  saihnakers'  and  other  workshops;  the  armories,  in 
which  is  a  fine  collection  of  antient  arms  ;  the  naval-school, 
with  a  fine  library  and  a  collection  of  models  of  vessels  of 
every  kind ;  the  school  of  naval  artillery' ;  the  navigation- 
school  ;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  dockyard,  the  rope- 
manufactory,  nearly  1700.  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
above  2000  feet  long,  built  of  freestone,  from  the  designs 
of  Vauban,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
naval  port,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  side, 
arc  the  bagnc  or  convict-house,  and  the  hospital  for  con- 
victs :  they  are  built  on  the  moles  which  enclose  the 
harbour,  and  usually  contain  from  4000  to  5000  convicts. 
In  the  same  quarter  are  three  basins  for  the  construction 
or  repair  of  vessels.  The  depot  or  park  of  artillery  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
bastions  of  the  town.  Both  town  and  harbours  are  sur- 
rounded, except  toward  the  road,  by  a  wall,  strengthened 
by  bastions  aud  by  a  ditch.  Without  the  ditch,  on  the 
w  est  side,  adjacent  to  the  dockyard,  is  the  government  bake- 
house. The  town  is  entered  by  two  gates,  the  gate  of 
France  on  the  north-west,  through  which  the  road  from 
Paris,  Aix,  and  Marseille  passes ;  and  the  gate  of  Italy 
on  the  north-east,  through  which  the  road  from  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  Frejus  enters.  Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the 
north  side,  is  a  walled  enclosure,  called  the  entrenched 
camp  of  St.  Anne  :  a  great  number  of  detached  outworks 
occupy  various  positions  round  the  town,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  form  so  well  arranged  a  system  of  defence,  that 
the  place  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  depot  or  park 
of  artillery  for  the  land  service  occupies  one  of  the  bastions 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  and  there  arc  handsome 
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barracks.  The  Champ  de  Mara,  or  exercise  ground,  u  on 
the  north-east  side,  without  the  wall*. 

The  older  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  east  by  a  wide  street  (Le  Cours 
and  Rue  Lafayette),  or  Ixmlevard,  apparently  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  town-wall :  beyond  this,  but  within  the 
present  town-wall,  are  streets  whose  regularity  indicate* 
their  modem  origin ;  and  on  the  west  aide  of  the  old  town, 
and  north  of  the  dockyard,  are  other  new  streets  regularly 
laid  out.  The  streets  are  tolerably  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  tolerably  well  built ;  and  a  number  of  fountains 
tend  to  keep  the  town  clean :  there  are  some  *  places,'  or 
squares,  but  all  small,  except  the  Place  d'Armes  or  Parade. 

Toulon  has  the  ex-cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  three 
other  parish  churches,  St.  Jean,  St.  Pierre,  and  St. 
Louis.  -Notre  Dame  is  a  small  and  gloomy  building; 
but  is  decorated  by  several  works  of  the  sculptor  Puget. 
The  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Louis  has  a  tolerably  good 
colonnade.  Adjacent  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  the 
college  or  high  school,  which  is  a  pood  building.  There 
are  a  marine  hospital,  a  military  hospital,  a  foundling  and 
another  hospital ;  the  ex-episcopal  palace  ;  the  office  of  the 
maritime  prefect,  forming  one  side  of  the  Place  d'Armes ; 
a  small  and  inconvenient  palais  de  justice  or  court-house; 
an  exchange  ;  a  town-half,  on  the  quay  of  the  old  or  mer- 
cantile port ;  a  theatre ;  and  several  bathing  establish- 
ments. Some  of  these  are  oulside  of  the  walls  of  the 
town.  There  are  a  public  library  of  8WX)  volumes,  a  me- 
dical library,  a  valuable  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
botanic  garden,  an  observatory  established  in  the  naval 
hospital ;  a  society  of  belles  lettres,  sciences,  and  arts ; 
courses  of  instruction  in  geomctiy  and  practical  mechanics  ; 
a  savings'  bank,  a  monUdc-piete,  and  a  maternity  society. 
The  lazaretto  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  outer  road,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  commune,  in  1831,  was  28,419 
(of  whom  21,121  were  in  the  town  itselfj ;  and  in  1836, 
35,322.  The  business  of  the  place,  independent  of  the 
government  establishments,  is  not  very  great.  There  are 
some  soap-houses;  some  coarse  woollens,  morocco  leather, 
chocolate,  vermicelli,  and  candles  are  manufactured; 
and  some  merchant  vessels  are  built.  Trade  is  carried 
on  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  corn,  flour, 
and  other  productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs  of  eight  days  each.  The  townsmen  were 
formerly  reputed  to  be  the  roughest  in  Provence:  hence 
arose  the  proverb,  characte riling  the  manners  of  this  and 
the  other  chief  towns, '  Aix  in  Provence,  Marseille  in  Tur- 
key, Toulon  in  Barbary.'  The  low  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  fruitful ;  they  produce  excellent  vegetables, 
besides  figs,  olives,  oranges,  grapes,  and  capers. 

Toulon  ranks  as  the  second  naval  port  in  France,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  number  of  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  naval  department.  There  are  also 
several  fiscal  government  offices.  It  has  three  courts  of 
justice,  namely,  a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  a  tribunal 
de  commerce,  and  a  tribunal  etc  marine. 

Tlie  arroudissement  of  Toulon  has  an  area  of  500  square 
miles  ami  comprehends  twenty-eight  communes :  it  is 
divided  into  eight  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  94,242;  in 
l83ti  it  was  99.012. 

(Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itineraire  Detcripti/de  la  France; 
Malte-Brun,  Gengraphie  Univertelle ;  Millin,  Voyage 
dans  les  Depart  trine  na  du  Midi  de  la  France;  Dictionnatre 
Gt'ograpAique  Univerml ;  Staiislique  tie  la  France.) 

TOULONGEON,  FRANCOIS  E'MANUEL,  VIS- 
COUNT OF,  a  French  historian  of  the  last  and  present 
century,  was  born  a.d.  1748,  at  the  castle  of  Champlittc, 
in  La  Franche  Comte,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  that  province.  He  was  destined  by  his  parents 
for  the  church,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris ;  but  having  evinced  a  decided 
repugnance  to  theological  studies,  he  was  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  and  to  enter  the  army.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  to  whom,  a.d.  1776,  he 
paid  a  visit  at  Femey,  and  whose  favour  he  gained.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academie  of  Besancon, 
a.d.  1779,  having  previously  manifested  a  degree  of  poeti- 
cal talent  which  gained  for  him  some  local  celebrity.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  chasseurs,  and  his  regiment 
was  remarked  for  its  discipline  and  good  condition  ;  but 
he  quitted  the  service  previous  to  the  ware  which  arose  out 


of  the  French  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  defended 
it  against  the  majority  of  the  nobles  of  La  Franche  Corntd 
in  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  that  province,  held  at 
Quingey,  a.d.  1788.   He  published  about  this  time  a  pam- 

Shlet,  under  the  title  of '  Princiues  Natiireket  Constitute 
es  Assemblies  National es.'  This,  which  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  publication,  gained  him  considerable  popu- 
larity, and  led  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  deputies 
or  the  nobility  of  the  province  in  the  States-General  of 
1789.  He  was  one  of  those  nobles  who  separated  them- 
selves from  their  order  to  unite  with  the  tiers-etat.  or 
commons,  in  one  chamber,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National  Assembly.  In  the  years  1790-91  he  acted  with 
the  moderate  revolutionists;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  presaging  the  approaching  troubles,  he  quitted 
public  life,  and  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  Le  Nivernais,  the  sole  remain  of  his  patrimonial  in- 
heritance, and  which  was  considerably  diminished  in  value 
by  the  loss  of  the  feudal  services  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed at  the  revolution.  His  early  retirement  preserved 
him  from  the  perils  of  the  reign  of  terror.  His  subsequent 
life  was  devoted  to  literary  and  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a.d.  17»7, 
in  the  class  of  the  moral  sciences  (a  class  suppressed  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  Institute,  a.d.  1803) ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  brought  out  a  periodical,  entitled  4  L'Esprit 
Public,'  with  the  view  of  calming  the  violence  of  party 
spirit ;  but  only  six  numbers  of  the  work  appeared.  He 
was  chosen,  a.d.  1802  and  1809,  deputy  for  the  department 
of  Nievre  in  the  legislative  body;  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
suddenly,  23rd  December,  a.d.  1812,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  where  his  children  have 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  principal  works  of  Toulongeon  are: — '  Histoire  de 
France  depuis  la  Revolution  de  1789 ;'  '  Manuel  du  Mu- 
seum Francais ;'  '  Manuel  Revolutionnaire,  ou  Pensees 
Morales  sur  l'Etat  Politique  des  Peuples  en  Revolution 
a  poem,  entitled  'Recherches  Historiques  ct  Philosophiques 


sur  I'At 


et  le  Plaisir ;'  and  a  translation  of  Cwsar 


'  Commentaries.'  He  published  some  smaller  works ;  and 
some  of  his  papers  read  at  the  Institute  were  published 
either  in  the  4  Mt  moires  de  I'Institut,'  or  separately,  by 
himself.  His  '  Histoire  de  France '  never  appears  to  nave 
attained  a  high  reputation,  and  has  been  superseded  by 
later  histories  of  the  same  period ;  but  the  exactness  of 
its  military  details  gives  it  some  value.  The  first  edition 
was  without  date,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  the  second  edition  (a.d. 

1801-  1810)  was  published  in  4  vols.  4to.,  or  7  vols.  8vo., 
with  maps  and  plans  of  battles.  The '  Manuel  du  Museum ' 
is  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  paintings  of  the  anlient 
masters:  it  was  published  in  ten  thin  volumes,  8vo.,  a.d. 

1802-  8:  the  first  nine  volumes  have  the  initials  of  Tou- 
longeon on  the  title-pages ;  Ihe  tenth  volume  is  by  another 
hand.  The  *  Manuel  Revolutionnaire  *  (a.d.  1796)  went 
through  two  editions,  and  was  translated  into  German. 
The  translation  of  Ciesar  was  published  after  Toulongeon '* 
decease  (a.d.  1813),  in  2  vols.  18mo.,  with  plans  ana  mili- 
tary notes  on  the  text.  A  new  edition,  interpaged  with 
the  original  text,  was  published  a.d.  1826:  part  of  a  col- 
lection (by  M.  A.  Pommier)  of  the  Latin  classics,  inter- 
paged witn  French  versions. 

(Biographic  Universelle ;  Biographie  des  Contemjto- 
raint ;  Querard,  La  France  Litttraire.) 

TOULOUSE,  a  city  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ijmguedoc,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  tha 
department  of  Haute  Garonne,  363  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  438  miles  by  the  road  through 
Orleans,  Chlteauroux,  Limoges,  C'ahors,  and  Montauban, 
in  43°  3iY  N.  lat.  and  1"  2C  E.  long. 

The  notices  of  this  town  in  antient  writers  are  more 
numerous  than  of  most  towns  in  Gaul,  and  relate  to  an 
earlier  period  :  the  name  was  written  by  the  Greek  writers 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  TuXintaa,  ToXwaa,  and  TiXoaoa  ;  and 
by  the  Latin  authors  and  in  inscriptions  Tolosa  and  Tho- 
losa.  By  a  similar  variation  to  this  last  the  name  has 
been  written  in  later  times  Toulouse  and  Thoulouse,  but 
the  A  is  now  generally  omitted.  In  the  time  of  the  Gauls 
tliis  city,  which  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  a 
Celtic  nation,  contained  an  enormous  treasure  in  gold  and 
silver  which  was  seized  by  the  Romans  under  Caepio,  B.C. 
IOC.   As  the  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  consecrated 
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{daces,  the  seizure  of  it  was  regarded  as  sacrilege ;  and 
he  misfortune*  which  afterwards  overtook  the  perpetrators 
oceasioned  '  the  gold  of  Toulouse '  ('  aurum  Tholosanum ') 
to  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  treasure  which 
brought  ruin  upon  its  owners.  (Aulus  Gellius,  Aoctes 
Atticae,  III.  ix.)  Toulouse  was  afterwards  subject  to  the 
Ho  mans,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  had  counts  of  its  own,  who  were  potentates  of  great 
importance  in  the  south  of  France.  [Lanovbwk;.]  The 
last  historical  event  of  importance  connected  with  it  was 
the  battle  fought,  10th  April,  1814,  between  the  allied 
army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French  under 
Marshal  Soult.  The  English  were  victorious,  and  Soult 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Toulouse  is  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which,  flowing  from  the  south,  bends  westward, 
forming  a  crescent,  on  the  concave  side  of  which  the  town 
stands.  As  the  Canal  du  Midi,  or  Canal  de  Languedoc, 
which  unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean,  opens 
into  the  river  a  short  distance  below  the  town,  and  has  its 
course  for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  river,  the  site  of 
the  town  and  its  suburbs  is  a  peninsula,  enclosed  between 
the  Garonne,  close  to  the  town,  on  the  west,  and  the  canal 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  north  and  east.  On  the  south 
side,  but  at  some  distance,  are  the  heights  of  Pech- 
David  ;  and  on  the  east,  beyond  the  canal,  and  between  it 
and  the  little  river  Lers  (which  flows  parallel  to  the  canal, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne  below  it),  are  the  heights  of 
Mont  Rave,  on  which  the  fiercest  part  of  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  in  1814,  took  place. 

The  town  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  which  is  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  are  enclosed  by  walls, 
erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are  united  by  a  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  the  Pont  Nenf,  about  8(30  feet  long, 
erected  under  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  designs  of  Souffron, 
which  crosses  the  river  in  the  middle  of  the  bend.  The 
river  is  lined  with  handsome  quays.  The  wall*  (which 
have  nine  gates)  appear  to  have  been,  in  1814,  tolerably 
entire,  and  '  so  thick  as  to  admit  sixteen  and  twenty-four 
pound  guns'  (Napier,  Pent  titular  War) ;  but  later  autho- 
rities describe  them  as  gradually  disappearing  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  Beside  St.  Cyprien,  there  are  seve- 
ral faubourgs  or  suburbs :  Bazacle,  on  the  north-west,  close 
to  the  river ;  Arnaud-Bemard,  on  the  north ;  Matabiau, 
on  the  north-east ;  St.  Etienne  and  Guilh  merie,  on  the 
east;  and  St.  Michel,  on  the  south :  the  faubourgs  Arnaud- 
Bemard,  Matabiau,  and  St.  Etienne,  extend  to  the  Canal 
du  Midi ;  and  Gnillemerie  lies  beyond  the  canal,  adjacent 
to  St.  Etienne.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  be- 
tween St.  Etienne  and  St.  Michel,  is  the  Esplanade,  a 
circular  space  surrounded  by  trees,  planted  so  as  to 
form  four  concentric  circles,  and  having  six  avenues  radi- 
ating from  it,  each  with  four  rows  of  trees,  forming  three 
alleys.  The  streets  of  the  town  itself  were,  till  of  late 
years,  narrow  and  crooked ;  the  squares  irregular  in  form, 
the  houses  built  of  brick,  and  few  of  the  edifices  of  a 
handsome  appearance  (Millin,  Voyage  duns  Us  Diparte- 
men*  du  Midi,  k.d.  1811);  but  improvement  has  latterly 
been  very  rapid.  The  town  is  still  however  as  it  were  in 
a  state  of  transition  :  1  its  streets,  commonly  narrow  and 
crooked,  become  still  more  irregular,  as  in  taking  care  to 
give  them  a  better  direction,  old  houses  are  replaced  by 
others  arranged  upon  a  new  line ;  so  that,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  streets  present  only  houses,  some  protruding 
and  some  receding.'  {Malte-Brun.)  They  are  paved  with 
round  stones,  very  fatiguing  for  foot  passengers.  The  old 
houses  are  generally  covered  with  stucco.  '  The  squares 
are  still  unfinished,  but  they  show  what  they  will  be  when 
completed'  (Ibid.) :  the  Place  Royale,  Place  St.  George, 
and  Place  Angoulfime  are  the  handsomest.  Ten  or  more 
fountains  and  a  hundred  '  bomes  fontaines,*  or  fountains 
issuing  from  walls,  serve  to  cleanse  and  refresh  the  streets. 
Many  of  these  fountains  owe  their  erection  to  M.Montbel, 
formerly  mayor  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
ministers  who  signed  the  unlucky  •  ordonnanccs '  of  Charles 
X. :  especially  he  erected  one  of  white  marble  in  the 
Place  Royale,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  events  in  the 
Spanish  campaign  of  1823. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
eapitol  or  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  ex-archi episcopal  palace,  and 
the  church  of  the  Grands  Augustins,  now  occupied  as  a 
museum.  The  nave  and  portal  of  the  cathedral  arc  more 
antient  than  the  choir,  and  are  described  by  Malte-Brun  ' 


as  belonging  to  «  an  old  heavy  Gothic  church  :*  the  choir, 
erected  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  part  of  a  new  edifice 
designed  to  replace  the  older  one,  but  which  has  never 
been  finished,  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  France.  In  receiving  the  judg- 
ment of  Malte-Brun  regard  must  be  had  to  the  difference 
of  architectural  taste  in  England  and  France.  The 
choir  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  nave ;  so  tliat  the  whole 
structure  has  a  very  irregular  figure,  somewhat  like  this. 

In  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  is  ♦  the  bell  of 
/cinr.\  Cardaillacy  weighing  50,000  lbs.  French.  The 
I — l  town-hall  or  eapitol  is  almost  entirely  a  mo- 
| K,T*-  J  dern  building,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one.  It  has  a  front  of  about  380  feet 
long  by  128  high,  and  is  of  most  imposing  appearance.  The 
court  is  shown  in  which  the  duke  ol  Montmorency  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  a.d.  1632,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  a  remain  of  the  older  building.  A  gallery  termed 
'Galerie  des  Illustres,'  is  set  apart  for  busts  of  those  persons, 
natives  of  the  city  or  connected  with  it,  whom  the  town  has 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour  of  a  place.  The  ex- palace 
of  the  archbishop,  now  occupied  by  the  prelect  ot  the 
department,  is  the  handsomest  modern  building  after  the 
eapitol.  The  museum  in  the  cloister  and  church  of  the 
Grands  Augustins  contains  a  number  of  antiquities,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  department.  Besides  these 
edifices  may  be  noticed  the  theatre  ;  the  new  court-houses 
for  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance  ; 
the  veterinary  school ;  the  church  of  La  Dorade,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  antient  heathen  temple,  and  that  of  St. 
Saturnin,  the  interior  of  which  is  very  impressive ;  the 
vast  hospitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  St.  Joseph-de-la- 
Grave;  the  mill  of  Bazacle;  the  abattoirs;  and  the  bridge 
and  bas-relief  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du  Midi  and 
the  Canal  de  Brienne.  This  latter  canal,  which  is  very 
short,  connects  the  Garonne  at  the  mill  of  Bazacle,  adjacent 
to  the  town  wall,  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  In  the  He  de 
Tonnis,  a  small  island  in  the  Garonne  opposite  the  town, 
and  indeed  forming  part  of  it  (for  the  island  is  covered 
with  buildings),  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Narbonnais, 
the  former  residence  or  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  Toulouse 
has  scarcely  any  remains  of  Roman  buildings.  There  are  a 
large  public  garden  ;  a  botanic  garden,  rich  especially  in 
plants  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  exotics,  where  courses  of 
instruction  in  botany  are  given  ;  and  a  public  walk, '  fours 
Dillon,'  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Cyprien,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Garonne. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Toulouse  in  1826 
was  55,31 »;  in  1831,  59,630 ;  and  in  1836,77,372.  There 
are  bell-foundries  and  copper-mills,  a  very  large  manu- 
factory of  sickles,  files,  and  other  hardwares,  and  a 
number  of  establishments  for  different  hranehes  of  the 
iron-manufacture;  printing-offices,  oil-mills,  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  rope-walks,  flour- 
mills;  manufactories  of  wax,  wax-candles,  paper-hang- 
ings, oil-cloth,  musical  strings,  morocco  leather,  cotton 
and  woollen  yarn,  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  printed 
cottons,  hats,  straw-hats,  earthenware,  porcelain ;  and  a 
government  snuff-manufactory.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Spain,  with  the  ports  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseille,  and  with 
the  interior :  the  Spanish  trade  is  the  most  important. 
The  chief  export  is  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  was  eminent  for  its  produc- 
tiveness in  corn  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Cwsar  (l)e  Bell. 
Gall.,  i.  10).  Toulouse  is  celebrated  also  for  its  ducks' 
liver  pics,  of  which  a  great  number  are  sent  to  other  parts 
of  France.  There  are  two  great  markets  in  the  year  for 
flowers  and  salt  pork ;  and  eight  fairs,  including  four  of 
eight  days  each,  and  two  of  three  days  ;  one  of  the  eight- 
day  fairs  is  an  important  fair  for  wool  and  woollen  cloth. 

Toulouse  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  Cour  Royale,  whose  jurisdiction  comprehends  the 
departments  of  Arriege,  Haote  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Tarn 
ct  Garonne,  and  of  an  Academic  Universitaire,  which  has 
authority  over  the  same  departments:  it  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  tenth  military  division,  comprehending  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Pyrenees  Orientales,  Arriege,  Haute 
Garonne,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  Gers,  and  Tarn  et  Garonne. 
It  has  an  assize  court,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  a  tribunal  dc  premiere  instance,  or  subordi- 
nate court  of  justice,  a  mint,  and  several  fiscal  government 
offices.  There  are  a  royal  cannon  foundry,  an  arsenal,  and 
an  artillery  school. 
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The  archbishopric  of  Toulouse  originated  as  a  bishopric 
in  the  third  century  ;  St.Saturninus,  the  fin*  bishop,  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  250;  it  did  not  attain  to 
its  metropolitan  rank  till  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
now  united  with  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  to  which 
its  bishops  were  antiently  suffragans ;  the  style  of  the  pre- 
late is  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  The  diocese 
includes  the  department  of  Haute  Garonne,  and  the  arch- 
bishop's suffragans  arc  the  bishops  of  Montauban,  Pamiers, 
and  Carcassonne. 

Toulouse  is  distinguished  by  the  attention  of  the  towns- 
men to  literature.  It  possesses  a  number  of  establishments 
for  public  instruction :  its  schools  include  2000  students ; 
and  there  are  several  learned  societies  which  distribute 
prizes.  The  most  eminent  of  these  is  the  Academie  des 
Jeux  Floraux,  which  distributes  prizes  for  the  best  poems ; 
the  prizes,  which  are  golden  flowers,  arc  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  all  France.  This  society  originated  in  the 
middle  ages,  probably  in  or  before  the  thirteenth  century ; 
certainly  hot  later  than  the  fourteenth  ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  association  of  trouveres,  or  troubadours.  The 
poetical  contests  held  by  the  society,  and  known  as  the 
Jeux  Ploraux,,  are  thought  to  have  been  revived  from  the 
neglect  into  which  they  had  fallen  by  C16mence  Isaure,  a 
young  lady  of  family,  who  devoted  her  property  to  form  a 
perpetual  endowment  for  these  '  games,'  or  annual  poetical 
contests,  which  are  still  kept  up.  There  is  an  anticnt 
statue  of  C16mence  in  the  Galerie  des  1 1  lustres,  but  the 
epoch  at  which  she  lived  is  not  ascertained.  There  are 
an  academy  of  inscriptions,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres ;  an 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ;  a  royal 
college  or  high  school,  a  seminar)'  for  the  priesthood,  a 
secondary  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  a  drawing-school ;  a  royal  riding,  music,  and 
singing  school ;  courses  of  instruction  in  geometry  and 
practical  mechanics ;  on  experimental  philosophy,  chemis- 
try, and  midwifery,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  societies  of 
medicine,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  agriculture.  There  arc 
two  public  libraries,  one  of  30,000,  the  other  of  24,000 
volumes:  one  of  these  (attached  to  the  college)  has  the 
prayer-book  (les  Heures)  of  Charlemagne,  written  in 
golden  letters  on  vellum,  given  by  that  prince  to  the  Abbey 
oi'  St.  Scrnin,  a.d.  778.  There  are  (or  were  lately)  eleven 
printing-offices,  twenty-three  booksellers'  shops:  two  poli- 
tical journals,  and  nine  devoted  to  literature  and  the 
sciences,  are  published.  There  arc  a  botanic  garden,  a 
departmental  nursery,  and  an  observatory,  where  courses 
of  instruction  on  astronomy  are  given. 

There  are  a  society  of  maternal  charity,  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society,  and  a  society  for  granting  loans  on  security  without 
interest;  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  six  maisons 
dc  seceurs,  or  houses  for  the  relief  ol"  the  destitute. 

f/lie  arrondissemcnt  of  Toulouse  has  an  area  of  612 
square  miles ;  and  comprehends  138  communes ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  139,927;  in  1830,  150,064.  The 
arrondissement  is  divided  into  twelve  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

( Diction  mure  Geographiqtte  Unirersel ;  Millin,  Voy- 
age dans  leu  Dfparteinens  du  Midi;  Malte-Brun,  Geogra- 
phie  Unirerselle.) 

TOULOUSE,  COUNTS  OF.  [Langi-edoc] 

TOUP,  JONATHAN,  was  born  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall, 
in  December,  1713,  and  was  partly  educated  at  a  grammar- 
school  in  that  town.  He  was  afterwards  entered  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  but 
his  master  of  arts  degree  he  took  at  Cambridge.  Toup 
entered  the  church,  and  obtained  successively  the  rectory 
of  St.  Martin's,  Exeter,  and  a  prebend's  stall  in  Exeter 
cathedral.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  January',  1785,  in  his 
72nd  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church. 

Toup  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish critics  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  his  4  Emendations  of  Suidas  ;'  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1760,  under  the 
title  of*  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  in  quibus  plurima  loea 
veterum  Gruocorum,  Sophoclis  et  Aristophanis  imprimis,  cum 
cxphcantur  turn  emendanlur.'  This  was  followed  by  two 
volumes  more  in  1764  and  1766,  and  by  a  fourth  in  1775, 
under  the  title  of  AppendiculumNotarum  inSui<tam.'  This 
work  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
to  whose  influence  Toup  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  church 
preferment.  In  1767  Toup  published  his  '  Epistola  Critica 
ad  yirum  eclcberrimum  Gulielmum  episcopum  Glocestri- 


ensenV  containing  various  corrections  and  explanations  of 
many  passages  in  the  Greek  authors.  Toup  was  al9o  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theocritus  edited 
by  Wharton,  which  was  published  in  1770.  A  note  of  his 
upon  the  fourteenth  Idyl  was  cancelled  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor on  the  ground  of  its  indecency,  principally,  it  is  said, 
at  the  wish  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Toup,  however,  was  highly 
displeased  at  this,  and  published  the  objectionable  note  in 
1772  in  his  4  Cura?  Posteriores,  sive  Appendicula  Not  arum 
atquo  emendationum  in  Theocritum,  Oxonii  nuperrime 
publication,'  in  which  he  attacks  the  taste  and  the  learning 
of  those  who  had  it  omitted.  Toup's  last  work  was  an 
edition  of  Longinus,  published  at  Oxford  in  1778,  and  re- 
printed in  1789,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  editions  we 
nave  of  this  writer. 
(Nichols's  Bowyer.) 

TOUR,  MAURICE  QUENTIN  DE  LA,  an  eminent 
French  portrait  painter,  born  at  8t.  Qucntin  in  1704.  De 
la  Tour  was  distinguished  for  his  portraits  in  crayons,  which 
he  executed  the  size  of  life ;  he  painted  very  slowly  and 
finished  very  highly,  but  gave  his  pictures  the  appearance 
of  having  been  executed  with  great  ease  by  adding  a  few 
bold  and  effective  touches  to  the  already  finished  work. 
He  painted  many  portraits,  and  was  much  in  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and 
whose  portrait  he  painted.  The  following  are  among  his 
best  pictures : — a  large  full-length  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour; the  portrait  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France;  one  of 
Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender ;  ana  portraits  of  Restout,  tbe 
king's  painter,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  Paris 
in  1746,  when  De  la  Tour  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy ;  of  Rene  Fremin,  the  king's  sculptor ;  of  J.  B.  S. 
Chardin,  the  painter ;  of  the  Man'rchal  de  Saxe,  and  others ; 
and  his  own  portrait,  which  was  engraved  by  G.  F.  Schmidt 
in  1742. 

De  la  Tour  was  a  man  of  very  eccentric  habits,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  grew  silly,  and  spoiled  many 
of  his  works  by  painting  out  the  beautiful  accessories 
which  he  had  originally  introduced,  upon  the  principle  that 
in  portrait  everything  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  head — 

I  the  portrait  of  Restout  was  one  that  suffered  in  this  way ; 

I  he  turned  his  brilliant  silk  vest  into  one  of  simple  brown 
stuff.   He  died  in  1788,  aged  84.   He  gave  10,000  francs 

!  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  to  found  an  annual  prize  of  500 
francs  for  the  best  picture  in  perspective,  aerial  and  linear 
alternately ;  he  gave  also  an  equal  sum  for  the  foundation 
of  an  annual  prize  for  the  most  useful  discovery  for  the 
arts,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Amiens ;  and  he 
founded  a  gratuitous  school  of  design  in  his  native  place, 
St.  Quentin. 

(Watelet  et  Levesque,  Dictionnaire  des  Art*,  $-c.; 
Biographie  Unirerseltc.) 

TOURACOS.   [MrsoPHAOiD*,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  29.1 

TOURCOING,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord,  in 
France,  about  six  mites  north-east  of  Lille  and  146  north- 
north-east  of  Paris.  The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  square,  called  I-a 
Grande  Place.  There  are  two  churches,  those  of  St. 
Christophe  and  St.  Jacques,  and  a  town-hall  and  the 
remains  of  an  antient  castle.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  Artesian  wells.  The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1831,  was  8094 ;  of  the  whole  commune,  17,973.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  important  and  of  early 
origin,  having  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury: they  comprehend  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  swan- 
skin, camlet,  table-linen,  a  variety  of  fabrics  of  wool  and 
cotton,  carpets,  and  soap.  There  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards, 
and  brick-yards.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which 
continues  nine  days.  There  are  a  chamber  of  manufactures, 
a  council  of  prud'hommca,  a  college,  and  an  hospital  or 
almshouse  for  old  women. 

(Dictionnaire  G&grapkique  Universel ;  Dupin,  Forces 
Productive*  de  la  France.) 

TOURMALIN.  Schorl.  This  mineral  occurs  crys- 
tallized. Primary  form  a  rhomboid ;  secondary  forms, 
prisms  with  from  three  to  twelve  sides,  terminated  by  very 
irregular  summits.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
primary  form.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal.  Hardness  : 
scratches  glass  easily.  Electricity:  according  to  Hauy 
the  transparent  varieties  when  heated  become  electric; 
the  termination  of  the  prism  which  presents  the  greater 
number  of  faces  becoming  positive,  while  the  other  end 
becomes  negative.  Colour  white,  brown,  blue,  yellow, 
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RTeen,  red,  and  black.  The  blue  variety  is  called  itidi- 
'  entile,  and  the  red  rubrllite.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent, translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  3*009  to 
3-07G.  Before  the  blow-pipe  all  the  varieties  fuse  readily 
with  borax,  producing  at  first  slight  effervescence. 

Tourmalin  occurs  most  commonly  in  primary  rocks, 
especially  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  Its  localities 
are  too  numerous  to  be  stated.  We  may  however  men- 
lion  that  the  red  variety,  or  rnbellite,  occurs  in  Siberia; 
the  blue,  or  indicolite,  at  Uto ;  the  green  in  Brazil; 
the  black  in  Devonshire  and  many  other  places.  The 
composition  of  tourmalin  is  extremely  various;  that  of  the 
red  appears,  from  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  to  be  the  sim- 
plest, consisting  of, — 

Silica  ....  42 
Alumina  ....  40 
Soda  .  .  .  .10 
Oxide  of  manganese       .  7 

99 

Some  varieties  contain  also  potash,  lithia,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  and  boracic  acid;  the  proportions  of 
these  constituents  are  extremely  variable,  and  no  one 
variety  contains  all  the  enumerated  substances.  The 
black  tourmalin  from  Devonshire  yields  nearly  19  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  of  Eibenstock  nearly  '24 
per  cent,  of  the  same  oxide. 

TOURN.    [I.KET,  p.  388.] 

TOURNAMENT,  or  TOURNEY,  is  from  the  French 
'Jvurnoi,  formerly  Tournotrment,  for  which  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  use  torneamentum,  tornnmrn- 
tum,  or  turnewtrntum,  and  sometimes  also  torna,  turn*, 
tor  initio,  tornrnum,  or  torneta.  The  Byzantine  annalists 
have  transformed  the  word  inio  ternemmtum  {Ttpvt/uvrov). 
Among  other  etymologies  which  have  been  proposed  one 
i>,  that  torneamentum  is  a  corruption  of  an  imaginary  word 
Trojamentum,  meaning  the  game  of  Trov  (called  by  the 
Komans  Troja  or  ludus  Trojae),  which  Virgil  describes 
(.l'n.  v.  545-002;,  as  performed  by  the  Trojan  youth 
under  the  direction  of  .-fcneaa,  at  the  tomb  of  Anchises  in 
Sicily,  and  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Suetonius  [Jul.  39  ; 
August.  43;  Claud.  21);  bv  Dion  Caasius,  or  Xiphilinus 
'xlviii.  20;  xlix.  43),  and  "even  by  Claudian  (vi.  Conn. 
Ihuorii,  022,  &c),  as  still  practised  in  his  day,  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  tournoiement  means  merely 
a  turning  or  wheeling  about,  from  the  common  French 
verb  1  tourner,'  to  turn.  This  will  agree  with  other  tourns. 
We  have  in  England  the  sheriff's  turn  or  tourn.  Other 
barbarous  Latin  words  of  the  same  connection  are 
toman,  to  turn  about  in  fight,  and  also  to  call  out 
or  challenge  to  combat  (in  which  last  sense  there  is 
also  the  old  French  lui  tourner  <or  torner),  par  gage  de 
bataille  i;  lorneare,  torniare,  tumeare  (in  French  tour- 
rirtier  ,  torniamentare,  and  tormizare,  to  take  part  in  a 
tournament ;  torniator,  a  performer  in  a  tournament. 
l)u  Cangc,  Glimarium  ad  SrHptorcg  M?d.  et  Inf. 
lAtttntt..  vi.  1184-1192;  Carpentier,  (Jlmtariutn  Xovuin, 
ill.  1033  :  H.  Spelman,  Ulosmnum  Archaiologicum, 
p.  541 ;  Fr.  Junii  Etymohgicum  Anglicanum,  ad  vv. 
/'niiriipyiiig  and  Touritoy.) 

A  tournament  may  be  defined  to  have  been  a  species  of. 
combat  in  which  the  parties  engaged  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  and  exhibiting  their  courage,  prowess,  and 
skill  in  arm*,  and  not  either  out  of  enmity  .as  in  ordinary 
warfare j,  or  even  (as  in  the  modern  duel)  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  wiping  off  some  dishonourable  imputation  (a 
purpose  which  was  served  rather  by  the  antient  ordeal,  or 
wager  of  battle,  than  by  the  tournament).  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  although  the  primary  and  professed  design 
of  the  tournament  was  nothing  more  than  to  furnish  an 
exciting  show,  and  to  give  valour  and  military  talent  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction,  other  passions  would 
be  very  apt  to  intermingle  in  the  heat  of  contest  with  the 
mere  ambition  of  superiority,  and  sometimes  even  to  dis- 
guise themselves  under  that  pretext.  The  attempt  to 
defeat  and  disarm  an  adversary,  indeed,  could  hardly  fail 
in  some  cases  to  involve  the  desire  of  injuring  or  even  of 
destroying  him.  In  this  way  a  tournament  would  often 
become  a  hostile  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  w  henever,  as 
also  frequently  happened,  a  combatant  engaged  in  a  tour- 
nament with  the  view  of  vindicating  his  courage  from 
question  or  aspersion,  it  might  be  said  to  resemble  the 
P.  C,  No.  1503. 


modern  duel,  at  least  if  wc  adopt  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  rational  theory  of  that  process,  namely,  that,  on  the 
principle  of  courage  being  the  point  of  honour  in  a  man, 
it  is  only  intended  to  give  a  calumniated  party  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  thai  he  possesses  enough  of  that 
essential  quality  to  entitle  nim  to  exemption  from 
reproach  on  any  other  account. 

fhe  origin  of  the  tournament,  as  wc  have  seen,  has  been 
carried  back  at  least  to  the  Roman  times.  Virgil'!, 
description  is,  in  some  passages,  not  unlike  what  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  tournament  mav 
have  originally  been ;  but  the  resemblance  of  the  Game 
of  Troy  is  certainly  better  preserved  in  the  evolutions 
of  a  modern  review,  in  which  the  charge,  and  melee, 
and  retreat  of  cavalry  are  exhibited,  than  it  was  in 
what  the  tournament  is  known  to  have  actually  be- 
come. The  tournament,  like  the  other  customs  of 
chivalry,  must  be  properly  considered  to  have  taken  its 
rise  after  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  Some 
writers  attribute  the  invention  of  the  tournament  to  the 
emperor  Henry,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  who  died  in  U'M ; 
ami  another  common  account,  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  and  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  is  that  its  inventor  was  Geoffrey  of  Preuilly,  an- 
cestor of  the  counts  of  Anjou.  who  died  in  10GG ;  but 
Du  Cange,  in  his  Dissertations  *  De  l  Origine  et  de  l'Usage 
des  Tournois,'  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Joinville,  quotes 
various  notices  of  tournaments  held  before  the  age  of 
either  of  these  personages  : — among  others  one  which  took 
place  at  the  celebrated  interview  between  Louis  of 
Germany  and  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  at  Strassburg  in 
H41,  as  mentioned  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  Nit- 
hard.  Geoffrey  of  Preuilly  perhaps,  introduced  the  tourna- 
ment into  Western  France.  From  the  French  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  English  and  the  Germans,  and,  in  a 
later  age,  to  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks.  Tournaments 
are  said  to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  English  in  the 
time  of  Stephen  ;  but  they  were  forbidden  by  Henry  II., 
as  they  had  already  been  by  the  church;  and  it  was  not 
till  tile  reign  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  that  they  were 
properly  established  in  this  country.  The  flourishing  itra 
of  the  tournament,  here  as  well  as  in  France  and  else- 
where, was  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  but 
it  continued  in  frequent  use  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  was  not  altogether  abandoned  till  a  con- 
siderably later  date,  although  the  few  tournaments  that 
were  held  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  were  rather 
such  mere  shows  or  spectacles  as  have  been  sometimes 
exhibited  under  the  same  name  even  in  our  own  day,  than 
the  real  combats  which  w  ere  so  called  in  an  earlier  age. 
The  accident  of  Henry  II.  of  France  meeting  his  death  at 
a  tournament  in  1559  almost  at  once  occasioned  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  practice  everywhere  as  well  as  in  France  ; 
but  the  spirit  by  which  it  wxs  formerly  kept  up  had  long 
before  this  been  decaying  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  circumstances  which,  at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  century,  had  been  operating  a  general 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  Europe.  Among  the 
physical  causes  in  question  the  chief  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  into  war; 
among  the  moral,  the  extension  of  the  commercial  spirit, 
and  the  rise  everywhere  of  a  new  literature,  together 
bringing  with  them  other  habits,  other  tastes,  another 
civilization.  The  church,  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  had  set  its  face  very  stoutly  against  tournaments 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  prohibiting  persons  from  engaging  in 
them  by  some  ofits  decrees  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
and  denying  Christian  burial  to  Mich  as  lost  their  lives  in 
these  contests,  had  long  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  for 
some  ages  had  rather  cherished  and  encouraged  the 
practice  than  otherwise. 

Tournaments  were  usually  held  on  the  invitation  of 
some  prince,  which  was  proclaimed  by  his  heralds  through- 
out his  own  dominions,  and  at  all  the  foreign  courts  or 
other  places  whence  it  was  expected  or  desired  that  parties 
might  come  to  take  part  in  the  martial  competition.  A 
detail  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  that  were  observed  in 
fixing  the  lists  (or  boundaries  within  which  the  fighting 
was  to  take  place :,  in  offering  and  accepting  the  challenges, 
in  declaring  the  issue  of  each  encounter,  and  in  assigning 
and  bestowing  the  prizes  (which  last  office  wai  often 
performed  by  female  hands',  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
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All  these  particulars,  together  with  the  usual  laws  or 
regulations  of  the  combat,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  (which 
wa*  commonly  with  lances  and  swords,  and  fn  the  first  in- 
stance always  on  horseback,  although  parties  who  were  dis- 
mounted frequently  continued  the  contest  on  foot  ),  may  be 
most  conveniently  learned  from  the  many  accounts  of  tourna- 
ments in  Froissart  and  other  old  chroniclers,  or  even  from 
such  fictitious  narratives  as  the  *  Knight  s  Tale  or  Palamon 
and  Areite,'  in  Chaucerfor  Drydcn's  paraphrase  of  in,  or  that 
of  the  tournament  at  Ashby,  in  Scott's  '  Ivanhoe.'  Scott, 
in  his '  Essay  on  Chivalry  (Miscellaneous  Prose  Works. 
vi.  00,  &c),  remarks  that  it  Is  a  mistake  to  alanine,  as  has 
been  done  by  Cervantes  among  others,  that  the  combatants 
at  a  tournament  were  always  knights;   the  more  dis- 
tinguished among  the  esquires,  he  shows,  were  frequently 
admitted  to  that  honour.    In  another  part  of  this  '  Essay ' 
(pp.  44,  45),  Scott  represents  the  dangers  of  the  original 
tournament  as  having  been  subsequently  'modified  by  the 
introduction  of  arms  of  courtesy,  as  they  were  termed  ; 
lam  es,  natnelv,  without  heads,  and  with  round  braces  of 
wood  at  the  extremity,  called  rockets,  and  swords  without 
points  and  with  blunted  edges.'    According  to  Docange, 
on  the  contrary  ( Dissertation  des  Amies  a  Ouimnre,  des 
Jwstes,  de   la  TMe  Ronde,  des  Behourds,  et  tie  la 
Quiiitaine,  in  his  edition   of  Joinville',  the  arms  of 
courtesy,  unites  courtoisvs  (which  he  comiwires  with  the 
lu\oriu  anna  and  lusoria  tela  mentionecl  by  Seneca), 
were  the  weapons  originally  used,  and  were  afterwards 
exchanged  for  those  with  sharpened  edges  and  points, 
which  were  denominated  arme.s  <i  out  ranee.  Outrer  means 
properly  to  pierce  an  enemy  with  sword  or  lance  ;  and  at  a 
tournament,  when  one  ot  the  parties  was  vanquished, 
either  by  being  killed,  or  by  surrendering  and  asking 
quarter,  or  by  being  thrown  out  of  the  lists,  the  contest 
was  said  to  be  oulri — '  lc  gage  do  bataille  6toit  outre.' 

The  distinction  between  a  tournament  and  a  joust,  or 
just,  is  not  very  clear.  Ducange  makes  the  joust  to  be 
properly  a  single  combat  or  duel,  whereas  in  a  tournament 
a  considerable  number  of  combatants  were  commonly 
engaged  on  each  tide.  Dot  this  distinction  is  certainly 
not  generally  observed  in  the  use  of  the  two  wonts  ;  and 
our  English  archaeologist,  Spelman.  who  defines  tornian; 
'  gladiis  concutcre,  Justus  facere,  hastitudium  exereere,' 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  The  term 
jouste  or  jou>t  has  been  derived,  improbably  enough,  fiom 
the  Latin  '  juxta,'  near  to,  because,  say  the  etymologists, 
the  combatants  here  fought  hand  to  hand.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  connected  with  the  verb  to  justle,  or  jostle  (in 
French,  jouster),  though  possibly  the  original  word 
may  be  best  preserved  in  the  Italian  form  girtstra, 
which  the  Byzantine  writers  have  imitated  in  their 
rjoi'crpa  and  rZov<rT{na.  There  was  also  the  species  of 
single  combat  termed  a  jhis  tf amies,  or  passage  of  arms : 
it  was  at  a  ;w»  tTurmes  that  Henry  II.  was  killed.  On  this 
subject,  besides  the  works  quoted  above,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  *  Traite  des  Tournois,  Joustes,  Carrousels,  et 
autres  spectacles  publics'  (par  Claude  Francois  Menes- 
trier),  4to.,  Lyon,  1G69;  .and  1  Mcmoires  stir  1'ancienne 
Chevalerie,  consn  lerce  comme  nn  Etablisscment  politique 
et  militaire,"  par  J.  B,  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye,  3  torn. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1739-17X1. 

TOURNAY,  or  DORNICK,  or  DOORNIK,  an  import- 
ant town  in  the  province  of  llainautt,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  46  miles  south-west  of  Brussels  by  Hal,  Enghien, 
Ath,  and  Leuic.  This  town  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,' under  the  name  of  Toi- 
nacus,  as  being  among  the  place*  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  barbarians  who  overran  Gaul.  It  was  among  the 
early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks ;  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  as  yet  infant  empire  ol'Clovis.  It  underwent  various 
changes  in  the  middle  ages  and  was  besieged  and  taken 
(a.d.  1513)  by  the  English  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  erected 
a  castle  here.  Having  reverted  to  the  French,  it  was 
again  taken  (a.d.  1521)  by  the  count  of  Nassau,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  (a.d.  1525)  to  the  emperor.  During  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Protestants  com- 
mitted great  disorders  here  (a.d.  1560) ;  and  the  town, 
having  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Spain,  was  taken  (a.d. 
I.'jSI  )  by  the  duke  of  Parma,"  and  remained  tinder  the  do- 
minion of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  (  a.d.  1667) 
Rud  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  (a.d. 
IOCS; :  but  having  been  again  taken  '.a.d.  1709)  by  the 


allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  it  was  at  the  peace, 
of  Utrecht  (a.d.  1713}  ceded  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria.  It  was  taken  (a.d.  1745,.  by  the 
French  under  Louis  XV.,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-)a-Chapelle,  a.d.  1748.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  (a.d. 
1792-4)  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  has  changed  masters  with  the  rest  of  Belgium 
several  times. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  Schclde,  which  here  fio»» 
north-west  and  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  old 
town  on  the  left  bank  and  the  new  town  on  the  rnri«  : 
the  old  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Tornacus  of  the 
anticnts:  the  new  town  is  of  later  origin  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  by  the  neatness  and  tolerable 
Ktraightneas  of  its  streets,  by  its  well-built  houses,  and  by 
its  handsome  quay  planted  with  trees,  which  forms  tlu- 
most  frequented  promenade  of  the  citv.  The  cathedral  n: 
the  old  town  is  a  large  and  fine  (Sothic  building  with 
several  towers  (one  of  our  authorities  says  four,  another 
five)  surmounted  with  spires.  The  interior  of  the  chin  eh 
is  adorned  with  the  richest  can  ing  and  other  ormrment*. 
The  tomb  of  the  Frankish  king  Chimeric  I.  was  discovered 
nearlv  two  centuries  ago,  in"  demolishing  an  old  house, 
near  the  cathedral,  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  \he 
ground  :  a  number  of  coins  and  other  antiquities  were  also 
found.  The  church  of  St.  Martin,  the  Episcopal  pahuv, 
the  town-hall,  the  bell-tower,  and  the  hospital  for  oM 
clergymen,  are  among  the  other  principal  edifices.  The 
town  is  fortified,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gates :  it  lia» 
several  suburbs. 

The  population  of  Tournay  is  not  adequate  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  town  ;  it  amounted  in  183ii  to  29,000.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  important,  and  comprehend 
cotton-yarn,  printed  cottons,  dimities  and  other  cotton 
goods,  carpets,  hosiery,  linen,   swanskin,  paper,  hat*, 
leather,  earthenware,  porcelain,  oil,  liqueurs,  especially 
('iirucoa.  bronze,  &c.    There  are  dye-houses  and  lime- 
kilns, and  (at  least)  four  large  flour-mills,  built  by  Vauban  : 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on.    There  are  a  subordinate 
court  of  j'istice.  and  a  commercial  court,  a  chamber  <  f 
commerce,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  an  Athenaeum  ;  an 
academy  of  drawing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  in  which 
instruction  in  outline  drawing  is  given  ;  an  orphan-hou*-. 
[  some  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  five  hospitals,  ami 
I  several  churches.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  quarried  iti 
j  the  neighbourhood.    Tournay  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  ;  the 
!  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechelen  or 
Malines.    (Malte-Brun,  Ufogruphie ;  Diclionnuire  Gfv- 
graphioue  Unircrxel.) 

TUURNEFORT,  JOSEPH  PITTON  DE,  a  celebrated 
botanist,  was  born  June  5,  lCfjO,  of  a  noble  family  at  Aix, 
in  Provence,  in  the  present  department  of  Bouches  du 
Rhone.  Having  a  great  taste  for  observation,  the  study 
of  nature  soon  disgusted  him  with  scholastic  philosophy 
and  theology,  in  which  he  was  employed,  in  order  to 
please  his  relations,  who  wished  him  to  enter  holy  orders. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1U77,  enabled  him  to  follow  his 
own  inclination ;  and  having  exhausted  the  fields  of  his 
own  country  and  the  garden  of  an  apothecary,  he  went  io 
the  Alps,  iti  order  more  fully  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  At 
Montpellier,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study  medicine,  anil 
where  he  was  received  by  Magnol,  and  became  the  friend 
of  Chirac,  he  found  fresh  stores  of  information  ;  and  he 
collected  still  richer  fiom  the  Ccvennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  Catalonia,  to  which  places  his  zeal  carried  him.  In 
these  excursions  he  was  twice  robbed  by  the  Spanish 
mtquclets  (or  foot  soldiers),  who  left  him  nothing  Imt 
his  plants ;  he  was  buried  also  for  two  hours  under  the 
ruins  of  a  hut  where  he  was  passing  the  night ;  and  thus 
he  seemed  to  be  inuring  himself  to  the  fatigues  he  was  one 
day  to  undergo  in  longer  travels.  He  was  already  pos- 
sessed of  rich  collections  and  numerous  observations,  when 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Fagon.  chief  physician  to  the 
queen,  and  curator  of  the  .Timlin  du  Roi.  was  the  sole  pa- 
tron of  botanical  studies.  Faeon  knew  how  to  appreciate 
both  knowledge  and  merit ;  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
rank,  placed  him  above  jealousy ;  ami  Tournefort  found 
in  him  a  disinterested  protector.  In  1W3  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  with  Fagon  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  whose 
numerous  other  occupation*  allowed  him  but  little  time  for 
teaching.  The  way  in  which  Tonmefort  fulfilled  this 
office  soon  made  him  known,  and  attract ed  from  all  parts 
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a  crowd  of  students  to  his  lecture*  and  herborising  excur- 
sions. In  1088  he  was  commissioned  to  travel  through 
Siiainand  Portugal,  and  shortly  alter  through  Holland  and 
England,  in  order  to  enrich  the  Jardin  du  Roi  with  the 
j)lu  it*  of  these  countries.  These  travels  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  oft  lit 
countries  he  visited,  and  gained  him  their  friendship  and 
eateem.  Being  made,  in  lOirZ  a  member  of  the  Acaacmie 
des  Sciences),  he  proved  by  his  1  Ellmens  de  Botanique,' 
which  was  published  shortly  afterwards,  how  well  he  de- 
served that  honour.  The  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Faculty  ot  Paris)  in  1698.  He 
agnin  left  France  in  1700,  being  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
Kast  to  collect  plants  and  make  observations  of  all  kinds. 
In  company  with  the  German  botanist  GundeMieimer, 
and  the  celebrated  artist  Aubriet.  he  spent  two  years  in 
travelling  through  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Georgia  and  the  environs  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia.  He  was  preparing  to  jjo  to 
Egypt,  when,  hearing  that  the  plague  was  ravaging  that 
country,  and  that  his  patron  Fagon  was  dangerously  ill. 
he  hastened  hack  to  hi*  own  country,  to  which  lie  was 
called  both  by  gratitude  and  friendship.  Having  resumed 
his  duties  at  the  Jardin  du  Hoi.  and  being  also  appointed 
professor  to  the  Faculty,  he  spent  the  little  spare  time 
he  had  in  arranging  his  numerous  collections  and  in  draw- 
ing up  different  works,  especially  the  account  of  his  travels 
in  the  Levant.  The  fatigues  of  work  and  his  travels  had 
much  weakened  his  originally  robust  constitution,  and  a 
violent  blow  which  he  received  on  the  breast  from  the 
axletree  of  a  carriage  tended  still  more  to  impair  it ;  so 
that,  after  lingering  some  months,  he  ended  Ins  laborious 
life  the  2Hth  day  of  November,  1708.  By  his  will  he  left 
to  the  king  the  valuable  zoological  museum  which  he  had 
formed,  and  his  library  to  the  Abbe"  Bignon. 

A  judicious  and  lively  mind,  and  a  nalural  gaiety  of  dis- 
position, rendered  Toumcfort  equally  fitted  to  succeed  in 
scientific  investigations  and  to  form  the  charm  of  his  friends 
in  society.  His  attachment  to  his  own  country  made  him 
refuse  the  solicitations  of  Paul  Hermann,  who  wished  to 
have  him  for  his  successor,  and  offered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  states  of  Holland,  the  situation  of  professor  of 
botany  at  Leydeu,  with  a  Hilary  of  -UXX)  francs  (100/.  . 

The  system  of  Toumelbrt  was  an  advance  on  those  of 
f.'esalpino.  Morison.  Hermann,  Kay,  and  Rivinus,  but  has 
f  ince  been  displaced  by  thore  of  Jussieu,  Dct'audollc,  and 
others.  Authors  hud  previously  only  employed  them- 
selves in  grouping  plants  into  classes ;  the  much  more 
important  determination  of  the  genera  was  still  almost 
entirely  wanting.  It  is  this  subdivision  of  the  subject 
which' Tournefort  executed  with  such  admirable  acute- 
ne&s.  and  which  distinguishes  his  labours  from  all  that 
bad  preceded  him;  ami  it  is  this. joined  to  a  classifica- 
tion simple,  casv,  and  almost  always  natural,  which  caused 
his  method  to  be  afterwards  adopted  by  the  botanists  of  all 
countries. 

Toumcfort  adopted  the  principle  that  genera  should  be 
constructed  on  characters  derived  from  both  the  fructifica- 
tion and  organs  of  vegetation.  In  seeking  for  order  he  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  pretend  to  an  absolute  regularity, 
which  nature  nowhere  presents ;  and  felt  (which  has  been 
too  often  forgotten  in  nurday,and  which  has  introduced  into 
natural  history  to  many  useless  genera,  and  so  many  parasiti- 
cal denominations )  that  the  generic  characters  must  admit  of 
exceptions  which  are  commanded  by  nature  itself.  Lin- 
nicus,  when  again  reforming  the  science,  adopted  the  greater 
part  of  the  genera  of  Toumcfort  ;  but  having  constructed 
hU  genera  on  characters  derived  from  the  fructification 
alone,  he  was  obliged  to  reject  many  of  Tournefort  s  ge- 
nera. Tne  principle  of  Linnanis  is  now  generally  acted 
on  by  modem  botanists.  The  plates  which  Tournefort 
ha.s  given  characteristic  of  the  genera  arc,  even  to  the  pre- 
rent  dnv.  for  the  most  part,  the  best  means  of  understand- 
ing them  :  thev  are  well  executed,  and  upon  a  plan  at 
that  time  quitc'new,  and  are  a  proof  of  his  taste,  as  well  as 
of  his  spirit  of  order  and  observation. 

Although  he  did  not  think  that  the  consideration  of 
the  natural  reiationsof  plants  (of  which  the  first  glimpses 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  I/obel  and  M.ig- 
no!  i  could  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  easy  classification,  still  he 
generally  observes  the  most  marked  of  these  relations,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  classes  form  one  or  more  large 


families.   The  separation  of  the  woody  from  the  herb*-  traversed. 


ceous  plants,  which  nature  frequently  offers  together  in 
the  same  genus,  and  which  was  admitted  bv  the  botanist* 
of  Tourncfort's  time,  is  in  his  system  a  defect  which  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
plants  has  long  since  caused  botanists  entirely  to  abandon 
*n  their  systems  of  classification,  however  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Tournefort  did  not  do  for  the  species  what  he  had 
so  well  accomplished  for  the  genera;  as  he  left  con- 
founded with  them  simple  varieties,  even  those  which 
are  evidently  only  the  result  of  cultivation.  Neither  did 
he  think  of  giving  them  names  more  convenient  than 
those  which  were  then  in  use,  and  which  were  commonly 
vague,  and  often  very  long  and  complicated.  These  in- 
conveniences Linntpus  got  rid  of;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  his  cele- 
brated sexual  system,  in  which  plants  were  placed  in 
classes  and  orders  according  to  the  number  of  their  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  But  the  system  of  Tournefort  was  never 
abandoned  in  France,  and  the  study  of  its  principles  re- 
sulted in  the  labours  of  Adanson,  Jussieu,  and  DeCandolle, 
to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Hvstematic  botanv. 

The  '  Institut  iones  Rei  Herbariae'  is  distinguished  for 
its  clearness  and  precision,  and  for  a  number  of  very  just 
observations.  The  historical  part  of  this  work,  which  is 
the  most  considerable,  displays  much  solid  learning, 
which  has  been  of  great  use  to  those  who  have  since 
his  lime  written  on  the  history  of  botanical  science.  The 
different  travels  of  Tournefort  enriched  botany  with  a  great 
number  of  species,  and  even  of  genera.  He  brought  back 
from  bis  travels  in  the  Enst  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  in  the  Herbarium  of 
Gundelsheimer,  his  companion ;  and  have  been  since 
examined  by  Willdenow,  who  has  mentioned  them  in 
his  "Species  Plantarum.'  If  the  history  of  the  plants  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  by  Tournefort,  divided  into  six 
herborualions,  is  ol  little  importance  as  to  the  number  of 
species  described  (which  is  only  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven),  still  it  is  a  very  valuable  work  in  other  respects. 
Kv  the  exactness  of  the  synonymcs,  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  plants  arc  referred  to  the  nomenclature  and  to 
the  plates  of  the  antient  botanists,  whose  errors  Tourne- 
fort corrects,  this  work  furnishes  an  excellent  model  of 
criticism.  There  is  also  to  be  found  in  it  a  faithful  de- 
scription of  some  rare  plants,  which  are  omitted  in  Ida 
other  works.  Haller  however  rather  over-estimates  its 
value,  when  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  of 
Tournefort 's  writings  ('  praecipium  fort£  Tuurnefortli 
opus').  One  may  judge  of  Tournefort  "s  reputation,  and 
ot  the  value  that  was  put  upon  whatever  he  wrote,  from 
the  fact  of  his  lectures  on  Materia  Mediea  having  been 
collected  by  his  pupils,  and  translated  and  published  in 
English  betorc  they  appeared  in  French,  which  was  not 
till  some  years  alter  his  death.  The  account  of  Toume- 
fort's  travels  was  for  a  long  time  the  source  of  our  most 
accurate  information  about  the  countries  which  he  vUited. 
The  simplicity  of  the  style  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of 
the  narrative.  To  the  observation  of  nature  he  joins  every- 
where that  of  men,  manners,  and  customs,  and  shows  an 
extensive  knowledge  both  of  history  and  antiquity. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Tournefort  was  a  botanical 
topography  of  all  the  places  which  he  had  visited,  and  a 
large  collection  of  critical  and  other  observations,  which 
has  never  been  published,  though  it  was  entrusted  to  Re- 
neaulme  to  arrange  for  that  purpose.  The  genus  of  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  to  which  Plunder,  out  of  honour  to  his 
master's  memory,  gave  the  name  of  *  Toumefortia,'  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  this  celebrated  name.  [Tomi*K- 

POBTIA.] 

There  are  few  of  the  scientific  men  of  France  whose 
reputation  has  extended  more  widely  than  Tourne- 
fort'*, and  who  have  done  more  honour  to  their  country. 
A  judicious  and  methodical  mind,  an  ingenious  acuteness 
joined  to  extensive  views,  are  his  peculiar  characte- 
ristics. If  he  had  not  the  profound  and  original 
genius  of  Iinnseus.  nor  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
nature,  in  botany  at  least  Toumefort's  name  still  continues, 
in  spite  of  the  revolutions  of  science,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
highest  which  can  be  placed  by  bis  side  ;  and  he  hasin  addi- 
tion the  glory  of  having  opened  to  him,  by  the  creation 
of  the  genera,  the  extensive  field  which  he  afterwards 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Tonrnefort's  principal  works : — 
*  Elemens  de  Botanique,  on  Methodc  ponr  connaitrc  les 
Plantes,'  Paris,  1694,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  451  plates.  Some 
imperfection*  in  this  work  were  pointed  out  by  Ray,  to 
whom  Toumcfort  replied  in  a  Latin  work,  entitled  'De 
Optima  Methodo  In&tituendrt  in  Re  Herbaria  ad  Sapientem 
Vinira  G.  Sherardum  Epistola,  in  quS  respondetur  Disser- 
tationi  1).  Raii  de  varm  Plantarum  Methodis,'  Pari*,  1697, 
8vo.  In  1700  he  published  a  Lai  in  version  of  his  '  Elements 
of  Botany.'  with  many  additions,  and  a  learned  preface,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  science  ;  it  was  entitled  *  Inatitu- 
tioncs'Rei  Heibariae,  ed.  altera,  Gallic*!  longc  auetior,' 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to.,  w  ith  476  plates.  After  his  expedition  to 
the  East  he  published  'Corollarium  Institutionum  Rei  Her- 
bariac,  in  quo  Plantae  1336. ..  .  inRcgionibusOrientalibus 
observatae,  rccensentur. . . .et  ad  sua  Genera  revocantur,' 
Paii.s,  17(13,  4to.,  with  13  plates.  This  was  afterwards 
added  to  Ant.  de  Jussieu's  edition  of  the  '  Elements,'  in 
1719,  Lyons,  3  vols.  8vo.  '  Histoire  des  Plantes  qui  nais- 
urut  aux  Environs  de  Paris,  avec  leurs  Usages  dans  la  Ma- 
deline,' Pails,  1698.  l2mo.  An  improved  edition  of  it  was 
given  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  1725;  and 
an  English  translation  was  published  by  Martyn,  London, 
2  vols!  8vo.  in  1732.  4  Relation  d  un  \  oyage  du  Levant, 
fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi.  contenant  1'HUtoire  Ancienne  et 
Moderne  de  plusieurs  lies  de  1'Archipel,  les  Plans  des 
V'illes  et  dc*  Lieux  les  plus  considt'-i able*,  ct  enrichic  de 
Descriptions  et  de  Figures  dc  Plantes,  d'Animaux,  et  d'Ob- 
scrvations  singuliires  touchant  l'Histoire  Naturelle."  The 
first  volume  of  this  work  was  printed  at  the  Louvre  before 
his  death  ;  the  second  was  completed  from  his  manuscripts ; 
and  both  were  published  in  1717,  2  vols.  4to.  There  have 
been  several  French  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
English,  London,  1741,3  vols.  8vo.  'Traitc  de  la  Maticrc 
Mi'dicale.  ou  l'Histoire  et  l'Usage  des  Medicamens  et  leur 
Analyse  Chimique.  Ouvrage  posthnme  de  M.  Tournefort, 
mis  au  jour  par  M.  Bcsnier.  Paris,  1717,  2  vols.  12mo. 
This  work,  which  was  not  published  in  French  until  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  had  been  already  translated  and 
published  in  English,  London,  1708  and  1716,  Hvo.  {Bio- 
graphic Medicate.) 

TOURNEFO'RTIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Boraginaeea?,  so  named  by  Linna-us  in  honour  of 
Joseph  Pitton  de  Tournefort,  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
the '  Institutione*  Rei  Herbariae,'  which  U  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  the  method  of  arranging  plants  afterwards  extended 
and  formed  into  a  system  by  Jussieu.  He  was  author 
also  of '  Travels  in  the  Levant,'  and  of  other  works.  The 
genus  Toumcfortia  is  characterized  by  having  a  salver- 
shaped  or  rotate  corol,  of  which  the  throat  is  naked  ;  the 
stamens  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corol.  The  stigma 
is  peltate,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  berry  which  contains 
four  1 -seeded  nuts.  Hie  species  are  about  fifty  in  number, 
forming  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  diffused  through  the  hot 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Indian  islands,  and  India.  The  flowers  arc  small  and  in- 
conspicuous, and  the  plants,  though  easy  of  culture,  are 
seldom  worth  it ;  but  T.  loremis,  a  native  of  Quito,  at  an 
elevation  of  G0O0  feet,  is  a  shrub  which,  like  the  Helio- 
trope, has  a  very  grateful  scent. 

TOURNEMINE,  LE  PE*RE  RENE' JOSEPH,  Jesuit, 
occupies  a  subordinate  but  useful  and  honourable  position 
in  the  literary  history  of  France.  He  belonged  to  an 
antient  family  in  Bretagne,  and  was  born  at  Rennes  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1661. 

In  1C80,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  the  Society  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  superiors  thought  that  his  peculiar  talents 
qualified  him  for  a  teacher,  and  his  subsequent  career  showed  | 
the  correctness  of  their  opinion.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
taught  in  different  colleges  of  the  Order,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, humanity,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and 
whilo  thus  instructing  others  he  was  accumulating  infor- 
mation in  the  belles-lettres, — physical,  moral,  and  meta- 
physical science — theology,  history,  geography,  and  numis- 
matics— that  was  to  fit  him  for  the  employment  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  matured  intellect. 

During  the  period  of  his  life  which  was  spent  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  teacher,  he  wa*  regarded  by  his 
brethren  as  possessed  of  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
lively  imagination,  which  sometimes  overcame  his  judg- 
ment, and  a  fervid  but  not  ascetic  spirit  of  devotion.  In 
the  colleges  he  undertook  voluntarily  the  superintendence 
Of  the  religious  studies  and  exercises  of  the  pupils ;  and  he 


extended  his  watchfulness  not  only  lo  the  students  in  tin? 
colleges,  but  to  those  in  the  academies  and  seminaries  in 
which  the  young  nobility  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  1701  Tournemine  was  called  to  Paris  to  take  the 
management  of  the  '  Journal  de  Trevonx,'  a  periodical 
publication,  which,  although  at  times  disfigured  by  the 
narrow  views  and  unamiable  temper  of  sectarianism,  has 
rendered  services  to  literature  that  entitle  it  to  a  better 
reputation  than  the  equivocal  one  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  mass  of  readers  who  know  it  only  from  the  sarcasm* 
of  Voltaire.  Tournemine  was  the  principal  editor  of 
this  work  for  nineteen  years,  from  1701  to  1720.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  journal  during  this  time  a  number  of  curi- 
ous dissertations  and  analyses  which  procured  for  it  a  high 
reputation  throughout  Europe.  Superior  to  the  partisan 
spirit  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he  was  sufficiently  impartial 
to  combat  the  systems  of  Hardouin  and  Pane) ;  and  free 
from  bigotry,  although  sincerely  religious,  he  praised  highly 
the  '  Merope '  of  Voltaire,  and  "even  when  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  its  great  author,  always  treated  him  with 
respect. 

In  1720  he  was  freed  from  the  laborious  task  of  editor- 
ship, but  still  continued  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
pages  of  the  '  Journal  de  Trevoux.'  Indeed  the  variety 
of  studies  to  which,  as  teacher  and  editor  of  a  critical 
journal,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion, appears  to  have  produced  in  him  desultory  habits 
of  thought,  and  prevented  the  concentration  of  his'  powers 
upon  any  one  topic  so  as  to  enable  him  to  exhaust 
it.  The  Order,  regretting  that  his  time  and  talents  should 
be  thus  wasted,  appointed  him  librarian  to  the  residence  of 
professed  Jesuits  (maison  dc  prof  esse)  at  Paris,  and  after 
the  death  of  Bonami  (1725)  employed  him  to  continue  the 
literary  history  of  the  Society  from  the  period  to  which  it 
had  been  brought  down  by  Southwell.  Tournemine  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  upon  his  new  task.  He  called  upon 
all  the  provinces  to  supply  him  with  memoirs,  and  insti- 
tuted researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  at  Rome. 
The  habifs  of  thought  however  which  he  had  contracted 
led  him  to  undertake  the  work  on  a  scale  beyond  what  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish,  and  unfitted  him  at  the  same 
time  for  persevering  routine  labour.  The  over-minute 
investigation  of  details,  and  the  episodical  inquiries  into 
which  lie  was  continually  seduced,  diverted  him  from  the 
completion  of  the  work  fie  had  undertaken,  and  he  failed 
to  perform  his  engagements. 

Tournemine  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  May,  1730.  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  has  left  no  work  worthy  of  his  talents  and 
opportunities,  yet  he  has  not  been  without  influence  upon 
literature.  As  a  teacher  and  journalist,  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  private  society,  he  prompted  and  encouraged 
many  young  writers.  Hisknowledge  was  at  the  serv  ice  of 
every  one  who  asked  it,  and  the  information  which  he  did 
not  himself  elaborate  into  any  enduring  work  was  yet  of 
material  service  to  others.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  mind; 
which,  although  they  leave  little  or  no  permanent  trace  of 
their  individuality,  are  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a 
national  literature — those  who  go  to  form  a  literary  public, 
animating  and  instructing  writers  by  its  sympathy  and 
subordinate  co-operation. 

A  list  of  Toumcmine's  writings  is  given  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  *  Mdmoires  de  Niceron,'  and  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Chaufjiit*.  They  consist  chiefly  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  '  Journal  de  Trevoux.'  He  contributed 
the  chronological  tables  to  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  Duhamel  in  1700.  He  published  in  1719  an 
edition  of  Menochius's  *  Scriptural  Commentaries,'  to  which 
he  appended  a  system  of  chronology  and  twelve  disserta- 
tions on  different  points  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible. 
In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of  Prideaux's  '  History  of 
the  Jews,'  and  added  to  it  a  dissertation  on  the  books  of 
Scripture  not  recognised  as  canonical  by  Protestants,  and 
some  remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Tournemine 's  1  Reflexions 
sur  PAthfisme  were  printed  as  an  introduction  to  two 
editions  of  FfnMon's  'Trait*  sur  lExistence  de  Dieu ;'  and 
in  reply  to  Voltaire,  who  had  invited  him  to  clear  up  his 
doubts,  he  published  in  the  'Journal  dc  Trevoux'  (October. 
1735)  a  letter  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  \yhtch  does 
not  appear  to  have  convinced  the  philosopher.  Sketches 
of  the  life  of  Tournemine  are  contained  in  the  '  Journal  de 
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Ttevoux"  for  September,  1730;  and  in  Belingan's  4  Obser- 
vations sur  les  r'crivains  Modernes,*  vol.  xviii.  There  is 
also  a  well-executed  memoir  of  him  by  M.  Weiss  in  the 
4  Biographic  Universale." 

TOURNEUR,  PIERRE  LE,  was  born  at  Valogne*  in 
1730  ;  he  studied  in  the  college  Dt-sGmssins.it  Coutanccs, 
where  he  distinguished  himself:  and  appears  to  have  re- 
paired to  Paris  about  the  year  1707 or  1708,  with  a  view  to 
earn  his  subsistence  by  literary  lalxnir.  His  history  from 
that  time  till  his  death,  in  1788.  is  little  more  than  an  ac- 
count  of  his  publications  and  the  reception  they  met 


He  published  in  1768  a  thin  octavo  containing  a  few 
prize  essays  which  had  been  crowned  by  the  academies 
of  Montauban  and  Besancon  in  the  years  17(30  and  1707 ; 
and  an  'Eloge  de  Charles  V.,  Roi  de  France.'  which  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  the  competition  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  the  latter  year.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  only 
attempt  at  original  publication,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  prefaces  and  some  verses  in  two  little  volumes, 
entitled  4  Jardius  Anglais,  on  Varii'-lcs  tant  originales  que 
traduites.'  which  appeared  in  1788.  His  original  com- 
position betrays  an  entirely  common-place  mind. 

In  17G9  Le  Toumeur  published  a  collection  of  tales  trans- 
lated from  the  English,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  and 
which  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1770,  he  brought 
out  a  translation  of 4  Young  s  Night  Thoughts '  and  miscel- 
laneous poems,  which  was  more  successful.  He  has  taken 
great  liberties  with  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  omitting  several 
passages,  and  altering  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  less  startling  to  French  taste. 
Grimm  sneered  at  the  work,  but  Diderot  and  I.aharpe  de- 
clared themselves  warmly  in  its  favour.  4  The  first  edition," 
says  the  former,  '  ha*  been  exhausted  in  a  few  months,  and 
thev  are  preparing  a  second.  It  has  been  read  by  our 
pctits-mailres  and  petits-mallrcsses,  and  it  is  no  slight 
merit  to  persuade  a  gay  and  frivolous  people  to  read  Je- 
remiads.' He  says  in  the  same  letter,  '  Tins  translation, 
full  of  harmony  and  varied  expression,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  execute  in  any  language,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  executed  in  ours.'  The  success  of  the  translation 
of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  appears  to  have  decided  I.cTour- 
neur  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  lhat  kind  of  employ- 
ment. 

His  first  undertaking  was  a  complete  and  accurate  trans- 
lation of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  associated  at  first  with  the  ConvtedeCatuelan 
and  Fontaine  Malherhe,  both  of  whose  names  are  sub- 
scribed along  with  his  in  the  dedication  to  the  king,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume.  But  his  associates  deserted 
him  after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  re- 
maining eighteen  were  the  unaided  work  of  Le  Toumeur. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1770 ;  the  last  in  1782.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
a  translation  of  Shakspere  into  any  foreign  language. 
He  feels  the  unavoidable  defects  too  strongly.  Thus  much 
however  may  be  said  of  Le  Tourneur's,  that  it  honestly 
aims  at  giving  Shakspere  as  he  is.  The  translator  has 
evidently  benefited  by  hi.*  knowledge  of  the  German 
translation  by  Eschenburg  (Zurich,  177">-87\  and  has  pre- 
fixed the  remarks  of  that  critic  to  several  of  the  plays. 
The  version  is  in  prose,  and  by  a  prosaical  mind,  yet 
enough  of  Shakspere  remains  to  impress  minds  which 
know  him  through  no  other  medium  with  some  sense  of  his 
greatness.  It  is  still  the  best  French  translation  of  Shak- 
isperc,  and  as  such  has  been  revised  and  republished  by  M. 
duizot  in  1824.  Some  expressions  in  the  prefatory"  dis- 
course excited  the  anger  of  Voltaire,  who  thought  he  saw 
in  it  an  attempt  to  deer)-  the  merits  of  the  great  French 
dramatists.  The  controversy  to  which  Voltaire's  denunci- 
ations gave  rise  was  of  advantage  to  the  work  by  creating 
a  public  interest  in  it.  1a>  Toumeur  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  discussion  :  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  ninth  volume  he  (juietly  observes,  'This  work  has 
triumphed  over  the  absurd  hostility  declared  against  it  at 
its  first  appearance,  and  the  extraordinary  wrath  of  a  great 
poet,  the  most  ardent  panegyrist  of  Shakspere  so  long 
as  he  was  unknown,  his  unaccountable  enemy  since  he  has 
been  translated.'  Of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  quarto 
edition  a  large  proportion  were  English  :  the  sale  however 
increased  as  the  work  advanced  ;  a  quarto  and  an  octavo 
edition  were  published  simultaneously :  and  Le  Tourneur, 


who  seems  to  have  become  publisher  as  well  as  author,  ad 
ventured  on  the  speculation  of  publishing  in  numbers,  by 
subscription,  pictorial  illustrations  of  Shakspere. 

Tlie  translation  of  Shakspere  was  far  from  l>eing  the 
only  employment  of  its  author  during  the  time  he  was 
engaged  upon  it.  In  1770  h«s  published  a  translation  of 
Hervey's  'Meditations  among  the  Tombs  ;'  in  1771,  a  trans- 
lation of  Johnson's  4  Life  of  Savage,'  together  with  n:i 
abridgment  of  the  same  author's  •  Life  of  Thomson ;'  in 
1777  he  published  a  translation  of  Macphereon's  4  Ossian  ;' 
in  the  same  year  a  translation  of  Soame  Jenyns's  •  View 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity:'  in  17K4-7.  a  translation 
of 4  Clarissa  Harlowe  ;'  in  17W,  a  translation  of  '  Interest- 
ing Memoirs  of  a  Lady  ;'  and  his  translation  of  Pennant's 
4  Description  of  the  Areth:  Regions '  appeared  the  year 
after  his  death.  He  also  revised  the  translation  of* the 
'Universal  History  '  begun  by  l'salmanazar,  which  some 
young  authors  had  undertaken  at  his  suggestion. 

These  are  his  most  important  publications.  Thcv  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  history  of  letters,  inasmuch  as*  they 
contributed  to  nourish  that  taste  for  English  literature 
which  was  then  growing  in  France,  and  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  modify  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  character  of 
the  nation.  Diderot,  the  first  to  recognise  the  merits  of  Le 
Toumeur  as  a  translator,  was  the  first  eminent  author  of 
France  who  really  felt  the  merits  of  English  imaginative 
writing  ;  his  sanction  encouraged  others  to  feel,  or  affect 
to  feel,  its  beauties.  Le  Toumeur  had  the  principal  share 
in  enabling  merely  French  readers  to  judge  in  some  mea- 
sure for  themselves.  The  literary  taste  of  France  has  not 
become  assimilated  to  England  since  the  time  of  Diderot 
and  Le  Tourneur,  but  it  has  been  since  their  publications 
entirely  revolutionised.  Giithe,  in  his  4  Diclitung  und 
Wahrhcit,'  and  in  his  *  Ram  can's  Neft'e,'  has  explained  the 
influence  which  Diderot  exercised  over  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  both  by  his  own  writings  and  by  directing 
attention  to  English  autnors.  It  was  in  part  through  the 
medium  of  French  literature  that  the  English  literature 
was  made  to  exercise  so  strong  an  influence  over  that  of 
Germany.  The  part  which  Le  Tourneur  played  in  this 
intellectual  revolution  was  an  humble  but  still  an  im- 
portant one. 

It  has  been  intimated  above  that  Le  Tourneur  in  trans- 
lating Shakspere  was  indebted  to  Eschenburg.  and  this  of 
itself  would  imply  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man as  well  as  with  the  English  language.  He  published 
some  translations  from  the  former :  in  1787  one  of  Spnr- 
mann's  4  Journey  to  the  Cape  or  Good  Hope ;'  in  1788.  one 
of  the' Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenck.'  In  1783  he  trans- 
lated and  published  a  selection  from  the  Elegies  of 
Ariosto. 

The  persevering  industry  displayed  in  this  brief  recapi- 
tulation of  what  was  accomplished  by  Le  Toumeur  in  the 
space  of  eighteen  years,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  he 
must  have  secured  an  independence  by  his  labours.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  income,  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years  the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  Monsieur, 
afterwards  Ixmis  XVIII. ;  and  for  a  short  time  before  his 
death  that  of  censeur-royal.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1788.  An  anonymous  biography  is  prefixed  to 
his  'Jardins  Anglais;'  and  M.  Weiss  has  contributed  a  cor- 
rect outline  of  its  leading  incidents  to  the  Biographic 
Universrlie.  Lc  Toumeur  had  not  the  slightest  pretension 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  a  respect- 
able and  useful  labourer  in  the  field  of  letters. 

TOURNIQUET  is  a  peculiar  kinil  of  bandage  applied 
to  a  limb  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  current  of  blood 
through  its  main  artery.  It  is  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  several  cases,  but  especially  in  amputations  of  parts  of 
the  limbs,  where  large  arteries  have  to  be  suddenly  cut 
across.  Before  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet  surgeons 
used  to  constrict  the  limb  with  a  simple  tight  bandage ; 
but,  although  this  plan  may  well  be  resorted  to  in  an  emer- 
gency, it  not  only  produces  excessive  pain,  but  by  obstruct- 
ing the  current  through  the  veins  more  than  that  through 
the  arteries,  produces  an  extreme  engorgement  of  the 
limb,  and  in  amputation  permits  severe  hemorrhage.  A 
slight  improvement  in  this  plan  was  that  of  twisting  pieces 
of  wood  under  the  band,  and  so  gradually  tightening  il : 
but  the  first  instrument  formed  on  the  principles  of  the 
tourniquet  was  invented  by  Jean  Louis  Petit  in  1718. 
Since  lhat  time  various  changes  have  been  introduced,  but 
at  present  the  construction  of  all  tourniquets  is  nearly 
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similar.  They  consist  of  a  very  tough  band,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  upon  winch  there  is  a  moveable 
leather  pad,  to  Ik-  placed  immediately  over  the  ail  cry  on 
which  it  is  desirable  that  the  chief  picture  should  lie 
applied.  For  this  purpose  also  the  surface  of  the  pad 
must  he  directed  toward*  the  bone  of  the  limb,  that  the 
artery  may  be  pressed  firmly  against  it.  The  rest  of  the 
hand is  passed  round  the  limb  and  is  fastened  by  a  buckle. 
It  is  tightened  and  loosened  by  means  of  a  bridge  of 
bras*,  which  is  capable  of  being  elevated  or  let  down  by  a 
screw  pausing  through  it,  and  at  the  ends  of  which  there 
are  two  small  rollers,  around  each  of  which  the  baud  is 
made  to  take  a  half  turn.  In  use.  the  bridge  and  screw 
nre  placed  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  limb  to  the  pad. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  not  so  generally  used  as  formerly. 
Many  surgeons  ptefer  to  have  the  artery  compressed 
during  an  amputation  by  an  assistant  ;  because  the  tourni- 
quet is  not  tree  from  the  objection  of  compressing  the 
veins  as  well  as  the  artery,  and  is  liable  to  accidents  which 
cannot  he  instantly  repaired.  An  instrument  has  also 
been  recently  invented  by  Signor  Signoroni,  a  surgeon  at 
Milan,  which  seems  likely  to  supersede  the  tourniquet 
altogether.  It  is  composed  of  two  arches  of  steel,  con- 
nected by  a  hir.se  at  one  end,  and  each  bearing  at  the 
other  end  a  pad.  By  an  Archimedes  screw  ingeniously 
placed  at  the  hinge,  the  pads  can  be  approximated  and 
separated  like  the  ends  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  callipers, 
anil  can  be  immovcably  fixed  in  any  position.  In  iwe  one 
pad  is  put  over  the  artery,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
part  of  the  limb,  and  the  screw  is  worked  till,  in  their  ten- 
dency to  approximate,  the  nails  have  sufficiently  compressed 
the  artery,  upon  which  alone  the  pressure  is  thus  made 
to  fall. 

As  already  said,  in  an  emergency,  such  as  that  of  a 
wound  of  any  of  the  large  arteries  of  a  limb,  when  medical 
aid  is  not  near,  the  old-fashioned  tourniquet  should  be  in- 
stantly applied.  A  piece  of  strong  tape  or  cord  should 
be  tied  in  a  double  knot  round  the  limb  above  the  wound  ; 
a  piece  of  wood,  or  anything  firm,  should  be  then  passed 
under  it,  and  twisted,  just  as  packers  tighten  the*  cords 
round  hales  and  boxes,  till  the  flow  of  blood  has  ceased. 
For  hemorrhage  from  large  vein*  or  small  arteries  this 
tourniquet  should  not  be  employed,  but  simple  pressure 
with  the  finger  or  the  baud. 

TOURNON,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Ardeche  in 
France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hhonc.  339  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Paris  by  Lvon,  Vienne,  and  Tain,  which  last 
town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  immediately  op- 
posite Tournon,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  sus- 
pension-bridge of  iron  bars,  the  first  erected  in  1- ranee  on 
a  large  scale.  The  town  consists  of  ordinary  houses;  the 
college  is  the  only  public  building  of  any  pretensions; 
but  there  is  a  liaiidsomo  quay  along  the  Rhone.  On  a 
rock  adjacent  to  the  town  is  an  old  castle  of  the  dukes  ot 
Soubise ;  and  at  a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  is  a 
handsome  bridge  of  one  arcn  over  the  Doux,  which  joins 
the  Rhone  just  above  Tournon.  The  population  in  1831 
whs  3150  for  the  town,  or  3971  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  leather  and  silk,  and  trade  in 
the  woollen  cloths  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
wine,  timber,  and  ehesnuts.  There  are  one  or  two  govern- 
ment offices,  a  college  or  high  school,  which  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  was  in  high  repute  for  its  excellent  manage- 
ment, and  an  agricultural  society.  There  are  eight  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  arrondissement  of  Tournon  compre- 
hends 124  communes,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
129.5G0. 

(Vav.-se  de  Villiers,  Itinfraire  Detcriptif  de  la  France; 
Malte-Brun,    Gtograptiie ;   Dictionnaire  Uiographique 

TOURXUS.    [Sa6vr  kt  Loirk.] 

TOURRETTE,  MARC-ANTOINE-LOUIS  CLARET 
DE  LA,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Lyon  in  August,  1729, 
where  his  father  was  commandant  of  the  city,  I'nHot  des 
Marchands,  and  President  :\  la  Cour  des  Monnaies.  He 
commenced  his  elementary  studies  at  a  college  of  Jesuits 
in  Lvon.  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  College  de  Har- 
court  at  Paris.  He  was  early  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lyon,  and  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  acted  as  secretary  1o  that  body.  On 
returning  1o  his  native  city  he  was  appointed  a  Conseiller 
a  la  Cour  des  Monnaies,  but  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
Mtes-lettre*  with  great  assiduity.   Dissatisfied  however 


with  the  tendency  of  these  studies,  he  engaged  in  that  ot 
natural  history.  He  commenced  with  zoology  and  mine- 
ralogy, and  soon  formed  a  large  collection  of  insects  and 
minerals.  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  veterin*ry 
mediciue,  by  Bourgelat,  at  Lyon,  directed  his  attention  to 
botany.  In  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Roiier,  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  the  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  botany. 
The  result  of  these  exertions  was  the  publication,  in  17C6, 
of  an  elementary  work  on  botany,  entitled  •  Demonstra- 
tions clcmentaircs  de  Botaniquc,'  Bvo.  This  work,  at  first 
in  two  volumes,  contained  a  general  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  their  arrange- 
ment, w  ith  descriptions  of  the  most  useful  and  curious.  In 
the  first  edition  the  introductory  matter  was  entirely  done 
by  Tourrette,  the  description  of  the  plants  by  Rozicr.  In 
a  second  edition  nearly  the  whole  was  rewritten  by  Tour- 
j  rettc.  This  work  has  since  gone  through  other  editions. 
The  fourth  consists  of  four  volumes  of  letter-press  in  8vo., 
and  two  volumes  of  engrav  ings  in  4to.,  containing  notice* 
of  the  lives  of  both  Tourrette  and  Rozier. 

In  1770  Tourrette  published  a  voyage  to  Mount  Pilat, 
giving  a  geographical  account  of  the  district,  and  a  list  of 
the  plants  which  be  discovered  there.  In  1703  he  pub- 
lished thc'C'hloris  Lugdunensis' (Bvo.),  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon,  and  paid 
especial  attention  to  those  belonging  to  the  class  Crypt o- 
gainia.  He  published  numerous  papers  on  various  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies 
and  Journals.  Those  most  worthy  of  mention  were  on  the 
origin  of  Belemnites,  on  vegetable  monstrosities,  and  on 
the  Helminthocorton,  or  Corsicau  moss. 

He  made  numerous  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting plants  in  various  part*  of  France  and  Italy.  In 
some  of  these  herborisings  he  was  accompanied  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  was  intimate  ;  ana  in  the 
published  correspondence  of  that  philosopher  are  several 
letters  written  to  Tourrette.  He  took  great  pains  in  in- 
troducing foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  which  he  cultivated  iti 
his  father's  park  near  Lyon,  and  at  his  own  residence  in 
the  city  he  had  a  garden  containing  3000  Bpeciesof  plants. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the  great  botanists  of 
his  day,  as  Liimseus,  Adanson,  Jussieu,  and  others.  During 
the  siege  of  Lyon  he  was  exposed  to  fatigue,  anxiety,  and 
hardship,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  that  terminated  his  existence  in  1793. 

Tourrette,  like  most  of  the  botanists  who  adopted  the 
system  of  Linnreus,  mistook  its  object,  and  made  it  to 
assume  a  position  and  importance  of  which  it  was  utter!) 
unworthy.  The  consequence  was  that  in  his  •  Demonstra- 
tions'  and  other  works  he  sought  more  anxiously  to  add  1o 
our  knowledge  of  existing  species  than  to  elucidate  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

[Notice  mr  la  f  'te  de  jV.  Tourreltc,  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Demonstration*  Fifmenlnirett  dp  Bolanioue.) 

TOURS,  an  important  city  in  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Indre  et  Loire,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
i  of  the  Loire,  134  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  of  Pahs; 
140  mile*  by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Chartres,  Cha- 
teaudun,  and  Vendome  ;  or  142  miles  by  the  road  through 
Orleans  and  Blois:  in  47"  24'  N.  lat.  and  0^  40'  E. 
long. 

Tours  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Citsar- 
odunum ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  dominion 
assumed,  like  many  other  towns,  the  name  of  the  people 
(Turones  or  Turoni.  a  Celtic  nation)  whose  capital  it  was. 
It  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  (  a.d.  .rj07)  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  feudal  period  it  came,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenlh 
century,  into  the  hands  of  Thihaud  le  Tricheur,  count  of 
Blois,  one  of  whose  successors  in  the  following  century 
ceded  it  to  Geoftroi  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  inheritance  to  the  Anglo-Norman  king  Henry 
II.  It  was  wrested  from  his  son  John  by  Philippe  Anguste, 
and  finally  ceiled  to  France  (a.d.  1259)  bv  Henry  III.,  son 
of  John.  Louis  XL  had  a  favourite  residence  at  Plessis 
I  les  Tours,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  he 
died  a.d.  1483.  The  remains  of  his  palace  are  occupied  as 
a  farm-house:  the  chamber  in  which  he  died,  and  that  in 
which  Cardinal  La  Balue  was  confined  by  liis  order,  arc 
still  pointed  out. 

The  town  stands  on  a  flat  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Loire  on  the  north,  along  the  bank  of  which  the  town  ex 
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tends,  and  the  Cher  on  the  south,  which  flows  a  §hort 
distance  from  the  town ;  an  arm  of  the  Cher  passes  into 
tlit*  Loire  just  below  Tours,  but  the  main  stream  does  not 
join  the  Loire  tall  several  mile*  lower  down.    East  of  the 
town  is  a  canal  from  the  Cher  to  the  l.oire,  and  a  port  for 
river  craft.    Opposite  Tours,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Symphorien,  which  is  united 
with  Tours  by  a  modern  bridge  of  fifteen  elliptical  arches 
of  eighty  feet  span  :  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  which 
is  horizontal,  and,  before  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Loudon,  was  considered  the  finest  in  Europe,  in  about 
1420  feet ;  the  breadth  is  between  44  and  45  feet.  The 
avenue   by  which  the  road  from  Paris  by  Chartres 
approaches  the  bridge,  the  bridge  itself,  a  new  street 
opened  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  lined  with  hand- 
some houses  uniformly  built  of  white  freestone  and  roofed 
with  slate,  and  the  avenue  by  which  the  Bordeaux  road 
leaves  the  town,  are  in  one  line,  forming  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  and  give  to  the  traveller  a  high  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  city.   The  handsome  places  or  squares  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  quays  which  skirt  the 
liver  on  the  town  side,  above  and  below  bridge,  confirm 
the  impression  ;  but  the  back  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  lined  with  poor  houses,  and  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  beauty  of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  which  divides 
the  town  into  two  parts.    The  cathedral  of  St.  Gratien  is 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing, remarkable  for  the  two  towers,  more  than  200  feet 
high,  crowned  with  '  domes,'  which  adorn  the  front,  and 
for  its  well-preserved  stained-glass  windows.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  Charles  VIII.  and  of  his  wife  Anne  of  Bretagne. 
The  archbishop's  palace,  near  the  cathedral,  the  office  of 
the  prefect,  the  town-hall,  the  college,  and  the  museum 
are  handsome  buildings;  and  there  are  several  pub- 
lic buildings  of  less  striking  appearance,  including  six 
other  churches.   Two  towers  yet  remain  of  the  antient 
church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city :  Alcuin  was  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  last  part  of 
the  eighth  century.  In  the  eastern  part,  on  the  quay,  is  an 
antient  castle,  formerly  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  now  or 
lately  as  a  barrack.    The  foundations  ot  this  castle  are  Ro- 
man.   The  town  is  walled  on  all  sides  except  towards  the 
river,  and  has  several  suburbs.    There  arc  some  agreeable 
promenades  and  several  fountains  in  the  town  ;  and  near  it 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Cher,  one  of  seventeen  arches 
and  one  of  eight  arches. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Tours  was,  in  1826, 
20,920;  in  1831,  23.235;  and  in  1836,  26.669.  The  silk 
manufacture  established  here  by  the  care  of  Louis  XL, 
and  which  long  flourished,  is  "still  maintained,  though 
Tours  is  now  outstripped  as  a  manufacturing  town  by 
others  in  the  south  of  trance  :  there  are  tome  considerable 
silk-mills,  and  silk  stuffs  (known  as  Gros  de  Tours)  and 
ribands  to  a  considerable  amount  are  made  :  silk  trimmings 
and  silk  stockings  are  also  made ;  to  which  articles  of 
manufacture  may  be  added  woollen  stuffs,  carpets",  cotton- 
hose,  pottery,  earthenware,  porcelain,  red  lead,  small  shot, 
wax  candles,  musical  strings,  starch,  leather,  &c.  There 
are  some  dye-houses,  and  an  establishment  for  washing 
wool.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  hemp,  wine, 
dried  fruits,  wax,  and  raw  silk.  There  are  two  important 
fairs  of  ten  days  each.  A  number  of  English  arc  settled 
at  Tours :  in  1826  they  were  computed  to  amount  to 
1600. 

There  are  several  government  offices  for  fiscal,  adminis- 
trative, or  judicial  purposes.  The  bishopric  dates  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Gaul:  St.  Gratien  was  the  first  bishop;  and  among  his 
successors  were  St.  Martin,  an  eminent  Father  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  St.  Gregory,  a  Father  of  the  sixth  century, 
known  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of  the  French 
historians.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  diocese  now  comprehends  the 
department  of  Indre  et  Loire ;  and  the  archbishop  has  for 
his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Angers,  St.  Brieuc,  Lc  Mans, 
Nantes,  Qui m per,  Rennes,  and  Vannes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Tours  has  ait  area  of  1083  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  127 communes:  the  population  in 
1831  was  146,570.  in  1836  it  was  151,119:  it  is  subdivided 
into  11  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Touraine,  the  country  of  the  antient  Turones,  constituted 
one  of  the  military  governments  of  France  before  the  Revo- 


lution, and  was  celebrated  for  its  rkhneis  and  iV.tih'.y. 
It  nearly  coincides  with  the  present  department  of  Indie 
et  Ix)ire.  [Indrk  et  I.oirk.] 

(Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itintruire  Descriptif  de  la  Frawr  ; 
Malte-Brun,  Gfographie  Universelle ;  Dictionnatrr  GVo- 
gntphinu*  Unif'wl,) 

TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  known  to  have  been  bom  of  the  negro  iace. 
It  is  impossible,  amid  the  highly  coloured  pictures  of  liim 
which  both  the  love  and  hatred  of  partisanship  have  pro- 
duced, to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character.  We  mutt 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  recapitulating  the  leading 
events  of  his  life  as  correctly  as  they  can  be  collected  from 
the  white-lies  of  the  friends"  of  the  'negroes,  and  the  some- 
what darker-tinged  falsehoods  of  some  French  repub- 
licans. 

Toussaint  Louvcrture  was  bom  at  Breda,  a  property 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Count  tie  Nch>,  near  Cape 
Town  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1743.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  African  slaves.  During  the  prosperity  of  Tous- 
saint, a  genealogy  was  compiled,  it  is  insinuated  with  his 
privity,  which  made  his  father  the  younger  son  of  an 
African  king.  This  may  be  true  or  not ;  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

The  first  employment  of  Toussaint -Breda  (so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth)  was  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  on  the 
estate.  He  received  the  elements  of  education  from 
a  negro  of  the  name  of  Pierre-Baptiste.  As  soon  as  he 
could  read  and  write  his  name,  he  was  promoted  by  M. 
Bayon  de  Libertat,  manager  of  the  estate,  to  be  his  coach- 
man. He  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was 
appointed  to  exercise  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
other  negroes.  In  this  position  the  Revolution  found  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  first  insurrections,  and  is  said  to 
have  expressed  himself  violently  against  the  perpetrators 
of  the  massacres  of  1791. 

The  negroes  not  unnaturally  made  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause  the  pretext  for  rising  in  arms  against 
masters  who,  with  equality  and  the  rights  of  men  in  their 
mouths,  still  sought  to  keep  them  slaves.  Tou.ssaint,  from 
1791  and  till  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of  4th 
February,  1794,  which  declared  all  slaves  free,  was  alike 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
relieion  and  of  royalty.  He  held  at  first  the  title  of 
•  Mldccin  des  Anm'es  tin  Roi,'  in  the  hands  of  Jean  Fran- 
rais,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  a  military  appointment. 
Though  placed  under  arrest  bv  tlu*  chief  just  named,  and 
delivered  by  the  other  negro  leader,  Biassou,  the  ferocity 
of  the  latter  determined  Toussaint  to  ally  himself  most 
closely  with  Jean  Francais.  He  became  his  aide-de-camp. 
At  this  time  Toussaint  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  president,  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  and  apparently 
entirely  guided  by  his  conl'e*.or,  the  cure  of  Laxabon. 
When  the  negroes  rejected  the  first  overtures  of  the 
French  commissioners,  Toussaint  assigned  as  his  reason, 
that  they  had  always  been  governed  by  a  king;  could  only 
be  governed  by  a  king;  and  having  lost  the  king  of 
France,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  proclamation  of  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  emanci- 
pating the  slaves,  worked  a  chnnge  in  his  sentiments.  He 
opened  a  communication  with  General  Laveaux ;  and 
receiving  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  recognised  as  a 
general  of  brigade,  occupied  the  Spanish  posts  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  repaired  to  tl.e  tamp  ot  the  French 
general.  His  defection  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Marmalade  and  other  strong  places,  anil  threw  confusion 
into  the  Spanish  ranks.  An  exclamation  of  Laveaux  on 
learning  the  consequences  of  Toussaint'a  joining  his  stan- 
dard ('Comment,  mais  cct  horume  fait  ourerture  partout') 
is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  Toussaint  sub- 
sequently adopted.  Laveaux,  left  bv  the  departure  of  the 
I  commissioners  governor  of  the  colony,  treated  him  at 
first  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  and  Toussaint,  now  past 
his  fiftieth  year,  reduced  to  inaction  and  jealously  watcned, 
had  reached  to  all  appearance  the  close  of  his  political 
career. 

In  1795,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  three  of  the 
Mulatto  generals,  Laveaux  was  arrested  at  Cape  Town. 
Toussaint  Louvcrture  assembled  his  negroes ;  soon  found 
himself,  by  the  support  of  the  partisans  of  France,  at  the 
head  often  thousand  men;  marched  upon  the  capital,  and 
released  the  governor.   Laveaux,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
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gratitude,  proclaimed  hU  deliverer  the  protector  of  the 
whites  and  the  avenger  of  the  constituted  authorities.  '  He 
i.s,'  runs  the  governor's  proclamation,  'the  black Spartacus, 
who,  Raynal  predicted,  would  arise  to  avenge  hi*  race." 
Toussaint  Louverture  was  created  a  general  of  division, 
mid  became  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  colony.  When  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
was  concluded,  Jean  Francais  repaired  to  Madrid,  leaving 
Toussaint  the  only  powerful  negro  leader  in  St.  Domingo. 
He  reduced  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
to  the  dominion  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mole 
of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  the  English  retained  possession. 
He  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  establishing  discipline 
among  the  armed  negroes. 

The  arrival  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Directory 
to  proclaim  the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  confirmed 
the  credit  of  Toussaint.  In  April,  1790,  Sonthonax  ap- 
pointed him  commandcr-in-chiei  of  the  armies  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. In  the  month  of  August  Toussaint  proceeded  to  the 
t'ape  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  on  a  visit  to 
Sonthonax.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  proposed,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  civil  and  military^lriel's,  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  back  to  Fiance.  Raymond,  a  Mulatto, 
was  the  only  commissioner  allowed  to  remain.  The  civil 
administration  of  the  colony  was  confided  to  him  in  the 
fir?.t  instance,  but  he  soon  resigned  the  charge  into  the 
hands  of  Toussaint.  Fully  aware  of  the  boldness  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  Toussaint  hastened  to  remove  any 
Mispicion*  that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Directory. 
He  sent  two  of  his  children  to  receive  their  education  at 
Paris ;  and  along  with  them  Vincent,  a  chef  de  brigade, 
charged  with  the  task  of  explaining  everything  to  the 
Directory's  satisfaction.  The  Directors  professed  to  he 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  appointed  a  new  commission,  at  the 
fiead  of  which  was  placed  General  Hedouville. 

Hedouville  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  showed  his  sus- 
picions of  the  negro  general  by  landing  within  the  Spanish 
territory.  Toussaint  was  at  Uiis  time  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions w  ith  General  Maitlandfor  the  surrender  of  the  strong 
places  held  by  the  English.  It  was  generally  known  that 
Hcdouville's  staff  spoke  openly  in  the  most  hostile  and  in- 
sulting terms  of  Toussaint ;  nevertheless  he  visited  the 
commissioner  with  scarcely  any  attendants,  and  professed 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  French  government.  Hcdou- 
villc  asserted  his  right  as  agent  of  the  republic  to  reserve 
the  power  of  ratifying  or  refusing  to  ratify  any  convention 
bet  ween  Toussaint  and  the  British  commanders.  The  negro 
chief  nevertheless  received  the  capitulation  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  St.  Marc,  Jeremie,  and  the  JVIole  of  St.  Nicholas 
without  consulting  lledouville.  On  the  day  when  the 
liritish  troops  marched  out,  a  public  exchange  of  civilities 
took  place  between  Toussaint  Louverture  and  General 
Maitland.  All  this  increased  the  distrust  of  the  commis- 
sioner, who  show  ed  it  by  seeking  to  thwart  the  St.  Domingo 
chief  in  everything.  Toussaint  Louverture  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  resume  their  agricultural  occupations.  lle- 
douville soon  alter  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the 
emigres  and  professing  to  regulate  the  political  relations 
of  whites  and  negroes.  Toussaint  immediately  issued 
another  proclamation  declaring  that  there  were  no  (migrcs 
among  the  natives  of  the  island ;  and  that  the  negroes 
were  He  facto  free,  but  that  it  was  desirable  they  should 
continue  during  five  years  to  labour  for  their  old  masters, 
receiving  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  His  partisans  were 
in  the  mean  time  industriously  spreading  the  opinion  that 
lledouville  was  an  enemy  to  the  negroes  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  colony.  An  insurrection  broke  out  at  the 
Cape,  which  was  suppressed  by  Toussaint :  but  the  commis- 
sioner with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  three  French 
frigates  which  were  lying  off  the  island,  and  sailed  for 
France. 

Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of 
ttie  animosity  between  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  into  acts 
of  open  violence.  Rigaud,  the  mulatto  chief,  sanctioned 
the  massacres  committed  by  his  partisans ;  Toussaint  did 
all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  ferocity  of  his.  One  strong 
place  was  taken  from  the  mulattoes  by  the  negroes  after 
another,  until  Rigaud  was  shut  up  in  (-ayes,  the  onlv  hold 
that  remained  to  him.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1709, 
and  Bonaparte  had  already  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  France.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  ruler 
was  to  send  a  deputation  to  Toussaint,  composed  of  lus 


personal  friends  Raymond  and  Vincent,  and  General  Mien  a  . 
rhey  brought  the  intelligence  that  Toussaint  was  confirmed 
in  his  authority;  and  Rigaud,  seeing  himself  abandoned 
even  by  his  own  partisans,  embarked  with  a  few  of  his  re- 
tainers to  seek  an  asylum  in  France. 

Toussaint  Louverture  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
prosperity.  He  assumed  much  state  ;  and  affected  to  cast 
a  shade  of  mystery  round  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier 
career ;  and  took  pride  in  proclaiming  himself  the  nt-pro 
deliverer  foretold  by  Raynal.  He  preserved  great  sim- 
plicity in  his  own  person,  but  surrounded  himself  with  a 
brilliant  staff.  In  January,  1801,  he  conquered  the  Span- 
ish part  of  St.  Domingo.  He  presented  to  a  central  meet- 
ing of  his  partisans  a  scheme  of  a  colonial  constitution,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  governor  for  life,  authorised  to 
name  his  successor,  and  to  nominate  to  all  offices  under 
government.  He  exercised  this  authority  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. He  quelled  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  punish  with  death  his  own  nephew,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  it.  Under  his  strict  but  just  sway  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  St.  Domingo  flourished. 

Bonaparte  in  the  meantime  preserved  an  ominous  silence 
towards  all  Toussaint's  overtures  of  friendship.  The  mind 
of  the  latter,  disquieted  by  the  coldness  of  the  First  Consul, 
was  not  tranquillized  by  the  proclamation  issued  immediately 
after  the  peace  with  England,  declaring  that  slavery  was  to 
continue  in  Martinique  and  Cayenne,  and  St.  Domingo  to  be 
restored  to  order.  Toussaint  met  it  by  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, issued  on  the  18th  of  December,  1801,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  the  republic,  but  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pealed to  the  soldiers  in  language  which  left  no  doubt  as 
to  his  resolution  to  repel  force  by  force.  Bonaparte  dis- 
patched a  squadron  of  fifty-four  sail,  under  the  command 
of  General  Le  Clerc,  his  brother-in-law,  to  reduce  St. 
Domingo. 

The  first  view  of  this  force  discouraged  Toussaint  him- 
self. He  soon  rallied,  but  his  followers  were  intimidated 
and  divided.  The  flattery  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  soli- 
citations of  his  own  children,  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
negro  chief  in  vain.  He  retired  to  the  Morne  of  Chaoe, 
and  entombed  his  treasures  where  the  enemy  might  seek 
them  in  vain.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1802,  he  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.  The  negroes  who  remained  in  arms 
were  defeated  in  all  parts  of  the  island;  Toussaint  con- 

I  tinued  nevertheless  to  defend  himself,  making  a  desert 
around  him  to  obstruct  the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  At 

!  last  the  defection  of  Christophe  and  Dessalines  obliged  him 
to  listen  to  terms.  The  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced 
against  him  was  reversed.  He  was  received  with  military 
honours  on  paying  a  visit  to  Le  Clerc,  and  General  Brum't 
took  his  advice  on  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  cantonments. 

Brunet  invited  Toussaint  to  a  conference  mid-wav 
between  Sanecy  and  Gonaives,  on  the  10th  of  June  ;  and 
when  the  generals  retired  to  hold  a  consultation,  the 
negro  guard  was  disarmed,  and  their  chief  arrested  and  sent 
on  board  the  Creole,  which  immediately  set  sail  for  Cape 
Town,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  Here*,  a  vessel  of 
the  line.  After  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  days  he  was 
landed  at  Brest,  and  without  delay  sent  to  Paris.  He  was 
for  a  short  time  lodged  in  the  Temple,  but  soon  after  con- 
veyed to  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Besancon,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  a  close  and  severe  confinement.  His  faithful 
attendant  Mars  Plaisir  was  removed  from  him.  After  ten 
months  of  rigorous  imprisonment,  he  died  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1803. 

Toussaint,  like  all  eminent  and  successful  politicians, 
was  marked  by  a  strong  inclination  and  power  of  con- 
cealing his  sentiments  and  intentions.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  imagination  or  romance  in  his  composition.  He  had 
strong  devotional  feelings,  and  a  nice  sense  of  domestic 
morality.  His  reserved  and  energetic  nature  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  negroes,  enabled  him  to  restrain  them 
from  excesses  and  keep  them  to  steady  labour,  and  he  thus 
restored  confidence  to  the  whites.  He  loved  splendour  in 
his  attendants,  but  was  plain  in  his  personal  habits.  St. 
Domingo  was  peaceable  and  prosperous  under  his  govern- 
ment. These  facts  arc  proved  by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  friends  and  enemies ;  and  they  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
among  great  men.  More  it  would  he  impmdent  to  sav 
positively,  considering  how  conflicting  arc  the  witnesses 
respecting  him,  and  how  biassed  by  passion  their  evidence. 
Of  the  selfish  meanness  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  towards 
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mm  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions,  and  the  vexatious 
imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  wears  all  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  mysterious  exercises  of  the  lex  talionis  by 
Providence,  which  sometimes  occur  in  real  life. 

After  the  death  of  Toussaint  Louverturc,  his  family 
were  confined  at  Brienne-en-Agen,  where  one  of  his  sons 
died.  The  survivors  were  set  at  liberty  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  The  widow  died  in  1816.  in  the 
arms  of  her  sons  Placide  and  Isaac.  M.  du  Broias  has 
published  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Toussaint  Louverture. 

TOWCESTER.  [Northamftoxshirk.1 

TOWER  OF  LONDON.  That  large  assemblage  of 
buildings,  presenting  so  many  varieties  of  aspect,  age,  and 
purpose,  which  we  call  generally  by  the  name  Tower,  oc- 
cupies an  elevated  area  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres,  just 
beyond  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  London  eastwards,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  outline  of  the 
buildings,  as  of  the  area  on  which  they  stand,  is  an  irre- 
gular square,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  city  side. 
Looked  at  from  without,  the  Tower  plan  presents  first  a 
broad  and  deep  moat  encircling  a  lofty  battlemented  wall, 
with  strong  towers  at  intervals  through  its  entire  course  ; 
then  a  similar  line  of  wall  and  towers  at  some  little 
distance  within  ;  among  which  arc  interspersed  a  consider- 
able number  of  modern  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Tower;  and, 
lastly,  a  great  central  space,  where  stands  the  "White 
Tower,  the  lofty  keep  of  the  older  fortress,  with  the 
Horse  Armoury  at  its  base  ;  whilst  around  the  sides  of  the 
area,  against  the  inner  walls,  are,  in  different  parts,  the  an- 
ticnt  chapel,  the  remains  of  the  grand  storehouse  or 
Armour)-,  the  Jewel-office,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  the  spur,  a  small 
enclosure  at  the  south-west  corner,  originally  forming  a 
kind  of  barbican  :  between  this  spot  and  the  central  space 
of  the  interior  the  road  passes  over  the  moat  by  a  draw- 
bridge, and  is  defended  by  three  strong  towers,  the  first 
placed  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  moat,  the  second  the 
entrance  into  the  ballium  or  outer  ward,  and  the  third,  the 
Bloody  Tower,  to  secure  the  entrance  into  the  inner  ward, 
or  the  central  space  before  mentioned.  Opposite  the  ex- 
terior front  of  the  Bloody  Tower— so  called,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  suicide  or  murder  within  its  walls  of  the  eighth 
duke  of  Northumberland,  sent  here  by  Elizabeth  for  his 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  unfortunate  Mary — is 
the  Traitor's  Gateway,  which,  during  the  long  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Tower  as  a  state-prison,  formed  the 
general  entrance  for  the  prisoners.  When  Elizabeth  was 
brought  here,  it  wilt  be  remembered  she  at  first  refused  to 
laud ;  but  seeing  force  would  be  used  if  she  did  not-,  she 
cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  her  indignation,  'Here  landeth 
as  true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs ;  and  before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  none 
other  friend  than  thee.' 

The  more  interesting  of  the  separate  buildings  of  the 
Tower  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 1,  the  White  Tower; 
2,  the  towers  and  other  buildings  or  places  which  have 
been  used  for  the  confinement,  execution,  or  burial  of 
prisoners,  and  which  are  still  full  of  interesting  personal 
memorials ;  3,  the  buildings  forming  or  connected  with  the 
arsenal,  as  the  Grand  Storehouse,  Horse  Armoury,  &c. ;  4, 
the  miscellaneous  portions  of  the  Tower  not  previously  in- 
cluded. The  White  Tower,  as  a  building  devoted  to  all  the 
uses  mentioned,  and  as  the  most  antient  and  interesting  part 
of  the  fortress,  we  may  with  propriety  notice  first  and 
alone.  This  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  measuring 
on  its  north  and  south  sides  90  feet,  and  on  its  east  and 
west  116,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  02  feet.  Turret 
towers  rise  at  each  of  the  four  corners ;  that  at  the  north- 
east, which  U  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  was  used 
by  Flamsteed  as  an  observatory  before  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  such  purposes  at  Greenwich.  In  the  interior, 
the  chief  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  Volunteer 
Armoury,  where  immense  quantities  of  small-arms  are 
kept  in  convenient  and  beautiful  order,  and  the  room 
where  Raleigh  was  so  long  a  prisoner ;  on  the  floor  above, 
two  other  armouries,  chiefly  for  the  cavalry  and  naval  ser- 
vice :  and  on  the  top,  the  Council-Chamber ;  whilst  the 
chapel  in  its  height  occupies  both  these  upper  stories. 
The  Council-Chamber  is  a  very  long,  broad,  ami  high 
apartment,  with  a  dark-looking  timber  roof,  formed  in  a 
great  measure  with  beams  of  the  largest  size,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  double  range  of  wooden  pillars  or  posts.  The 
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I  walls  are  pierced  on  the  one  side  with  windows,  on  the 
I  other  with  arches,  both  undecorated.  This  rude  primeval- 
looking  place  formed  the  council-chamber  of  our  early 
kings;  and  here  did  Richard  II.  resign  his  crown  to 
Bolinghroke  in  September,  1399,  saying,  in  the  words  of 
Froissart,  '  1  have  been  king  of  England,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  lord  of  Ireland  about  twenty-one  years,  which 
seignory,  royalty,  sceptre,  crown,  and  heritage  I  clearly 
resign  here  to  my  cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster ;  and  I  desire 
him  here  in  this  open  presence  in  entering  of  the  same 
possession  to  take  this  sceptre  ;'  and  so  'he  delivered  it  to 
the  duke,  who  took  it.*  The  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  we  possess  of  Norman  architecture  in  its  most 
unadorned,  but,  for  the  size,  grandest  shape.  The  chief 
features  are  a  double  range  of  massive  and  lofty  pillars 
with  intervening  arches,  meeting  and  forming  a  semicircle 
at  one  end,  with  an  upper  story  of  similar  arches  divided 
by  plain  flat  piers.  A  gallery  encircles  the  latter,  and  an 
aisle  the  former;  through  both  of  which  (but  on  one  Bide, 
and  at  the  rounded  end  only  )  light  passes  from  the  exterior 
windows  of  the  Tower.  The  view  of  the  chapel  is  now 
sadly  obscured  by  the  presses,  in  which  are  kept  a  portion 
of  the  Tower  records.  These  comprise  crown  grants  from 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  a  series  of  the  Rolls  of  Chancery  from  the 
1st  year  of  John  to  the  last  of  Edward  IV. ;  the  Alraain 
rolls  from  the  22nd  of  Edward  I.  to  15th  of  Edward  III., 
referring  to  continental  negotiations,  treaties,  &c. ;  charter 
rolls  from  1st  of  John  to  last  of  Edward  IV. ;  a  most  valu- 
able series  of  the  Close  rolls,  full  of  various  and  important 
historical,  political,  and  social  memoranda ;  with  a  variety 
of  others,  such  as  the  coronation  rolls,  rolls  of  parliament 
(from  5th  of  Edward  II.  to  last  of  Edward  IV.),  patent  rolls, 
Scotch  rolls,  Welsh  rolls,  &c.  &c.  The  Record-Office  is 
held  in  the  Wakefield  tower.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  into  the  chapel  were  found  the  bones  wheh  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  young  princes  murdered 
here  by  Richard  III.,  and  which  in  consequence  were  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Charles  II. 

'flic  chief  memorials  of  the  state  prisoners  occur  in  the 
Beauchamp  tower,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
confinement  in  it  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  ear)  of  W«  - 
wick,  in  1397.  By  a  circular  staircase  we  ascend  to  the 
first  story,  a  place  now  used  as  the  officers'  mess-room. 
The  walls  arc  full  of  inscriptions,  many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  character.  '  Since  fortune  hath  chosen 
that  my  hope  should  go  to  the  wind  to  complain,  I  wish 
the  time  were  destroyed :  my  planet  being  ever  sad  and 
unpropitious ;'  is  the  mournful  lament  of  William  Tyrrel, 
1541. •  '  Geftiye  Poole,  1502,' records  the  infamy  of  the 
brother  of  the  famous  cardinal,  who  was  enabled  to  live  to 
write  this  inscription,  by  giving  evidence  against  his  own 
aged  mother,  the  marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and  who  in 
consequence  suffered  death  in  the  adjoining  area,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  executioner  killing  her  as  he 
followed  her  round  the  scaffold.  Among  many  others  the 
memorials  of  the  friend*  and  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
of  Thomas  Miagh,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  '  torture 
strange,'  and  of  Edmund  and  A.  Poole,  the  last  descendant* 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  may  be  mentioned  as  highly 
interesting  ;  but  above  all,  let  every  visitor  to  the  Beau- 
champ tower  look  for  and  ponder  over  the  golden  sentence 
inscribed  here  by  C.  Bailly,  the  agent  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  in  the  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  respecting  a  foreign  alliance  against. 
Elizabeth : — '  The  most  unhappy  man  is  he  that  is  not 
patient  in  adversities :  for  men  arc  not  killed  with  the 
adversities  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  which  they 
suffer.'  Bailly  was  at  that  time  aged  twenty-nine.  The 
governor's  house,  formerly  the  lieutenant's  lodgings,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  central  area,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
for  its  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  conspirators,  who 
were  examined  in  a  chamber  called  the  council-room.  A 
marble  memorial,  erected  against  the  wall,  records  the 
particulars  of  the  attempt.  In  an  adjoining  room  is 
an  inscription  cut  by  the  countess  of  Lenox,  '  committed 
prisoner  to  this  lodging'  in  15U5,  '  for  the  marriage  of  her 
son,  my  lord  Henry  Damley,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland.' 
The  liell  tower  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Bishop  Fisher  within  its  walls,  when  com- 
mitted, with  his  illustrious  friend  and  fellow-suttVrer  More, 
by  Henry  VIII.     It  is  said  that  here  also  Elizabeth 

*  The  ordinal  U  la  old  Italian. 
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'.vas  confined.  In  the  Bowyer  tower  (where  the  fire 
b» ok i!  out  in  1S-H Clarence,  Edward  IV.'s  brother,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 
Mo»t  of  the  other  towers  have  interesting  recollections 
attached  to  them,  but.  we  can  only  refer  to  one.  the  Flint 
tower  (a  modern  structure  erected  in  the  place  of  an 
antient  one),  fur  the  purpose  of  observing  that  the  ruins  of 
the  last  were  long  known  as  '  the  little  hell,'  possibly  from 
its  containing  the  Little-ease,  where  the  prisoners  could 
neither  stand,  ait,  nor  lie  without  bending.  The  locality 
of  the  Rats'  dungeon,  into  which  innumerable  vermin  were 
driven  with  every  flow  of  the  tide,  appear*  to  be  unknown. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  north-west  angle,  is  the 
only  one  now  used  for  Divine  service.  This  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and,  like  the  other  chief 
buildings  of  the  fortress,  is  rich  in  its  associations.  Here 
lie  Anne  Boleyn,  with  her  brother  Lord  Kochford, 
Bishop  Fisher,  the  great  chancellor  More,  the  venerable 
countess  of  Salisbury  before  mentioned,  the  minister 
Cromwell,  the  two  Seymours  (the  protector  and  the 
admiral),  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  her  uncle  and  husband,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  beheaded  by  Elizabeth  for  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Mary,  Elizabeth's  favourite  Leicester,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Scotch  lords  beheaded  for  the 
rebellion  of  174f>.  The  spot  on  which  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  many  of  these  executions  is  immediately  in 
front  of  the  chapel ;  no  one  can  for  a  moment  mistake 
the  outline  which  the  darker  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the 
pavement  of  the  area  presents.  Another  and  the  chief 
place  of  execution  was  outside  the  walls  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Tower  Hill. 

The  largest  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  Arsenal 
exists  no  longer  but  as  a  ruined  shell ;  scattered  about  the 
floor  of  which  are  the  lew  pieces  of  ordnance  that  alone 
escaped  destruction  of  all  its  extensive  and  valuable  stores. 
The  building  was  modern,  and  in  that  point  of  view  its 
loss  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  money  ;  the  Nunc  may  be 
said  of  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  These  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  ground-floor,  of 
all  shapes,  sizes,  and  periods;  memorials  chieflv  of  our 
naval  and  military  successes,  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
which  are  preserved ;  and  secondly,  of  the  Small-Arms 
Armoury  cm  1  he  floor  above,  fitted  up  in  the  most  conve- 
nient and  picturesque  manner  for  the  reception  of  a  stand  of 
l'KJ.OOO  arms.  The  fire  by  which  the  building  was  so 
completely  destroyed  broke'out  on  the  night  of" the  30th 
of  October,  1841 ;'  in  its  course  great  apprehensions  were 
felt  lor  the  safety  of  the  entire  fortress,  but  ultimately  it 
was  extinguished  without  further  injury.  A  novel  kind  of 
sale  followed  the  fire  (and  indeed  still  continues),  of  the 
debris  of  the  conflagration,  generally  weapons,  fused  into 
a  variety  of  peculiar  forms  and  appearances.  The  other 
storehouses  of  the  Arsenal  are  the  rooms  already  mentioned 
in  the  White  tower  and  the  large  modern  building  paral- 
lel with  the  southern  side  of  the  latter;  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  a  Map-office  on  the  eastern  side.  Under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  forming  as  it  were  the  ap- 
propriate historical  museum  of  their  department,  are  the 
places  of  exhibition  known  as  the  Horse  Armoury  and 
^uccn  Elizabeth's  Armoury.  The  former  is  a  low  building 
resting  against  the  base  of  the  White  tower,  exactly  oppo- 
site the  Ordnance-office,  and  from  it  a  staircase  lends  up- 
wards into  the  Tower,  where  we  find  the  prison  of  Raleigh 
changed  into  the  smaller  armoury  that  now  bears  the  name 
of  his  royal  mistress.  The  Horse  Armoury  is  principally 
occupied  by  a  row  of  mounted  figures,  intended  for  the 
display  of  complete  suits  of  armour,  which  are  here  found, 
from  the  plain  ringed  net-work  of  the  days  of  the  Crusaders, 
through  all  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  more  splendid 
plat'.'-urmour,  down  to  the  merely  helmeted  and  cnirassed 
warriors  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Among  the 
suits  which  demand  especial  notice  is  that  worn  by  Henry 
V1H.  (a  present  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.\  which  is 
most  picturesquely  elegant  in  its  outlines,  and  sumptu- 
ously decorated  in  its  details.  The  entire  mass  of  armour 
for  both  man  and  hone  is  washed  with  silver,  and  engraved 
with  legends,  devices,  moUoes,  anus,  See.  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  Among  the  other  suite  dispersed  about  (he 
armoury  are  two  that  attiuct  much  attention  for  their  di- 
minutiveness:  one  of  them,  a  complete  suit  of  steel  plate, 
was  worn  by  Charles  II.  when  only  in  his  fifth  year.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Armoury  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  in  the 
main  a  collection  of  the  spoils  of  the  Armada,  and  the 


various  instruments  of  torture  here  shown  were  looked  on  as 
so  many  monstrous  inventions  of  the  Spaniards.  These  arc 
now  known  in  most  cases  to  be  as  genuine  English  as  were 
the  limbs  they  were  intended  to  torture.  Wliatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  this 
collection  from  the  Armada  spoils,  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  variety  of  weapons  of  which  it  consists  are  mostly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  comprise  rapiers, 
bucklers,  glaives,  catchpoles,  blackbills,  stilettoes,  gisarmca, 
voullges,  Lochaber  axes,  Scotch  targets,  with  several  kinds 
of  shot,  instruments  of  torture  (bilboes,  collar  of  torture, 
I  thumb-screw,  &c),  and  numerous  curiosities,  among  which 
is  the  axe  tliat  severed  the  fair  neck  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Since  the  fire  the  Regalia  [RtOAtiA]  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  new  and  handsome  building  recently  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  corner  by  the  old  Jewel-office. 
The  mode  of  exhibition  has  been  strikingly  improved. 
The  Regalia  are  enclosed  within  a  glass  screen  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  over  which  is  a  strong  open  frame-work 
that,  without  m  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  the 
view,  renders  any  possibility  of  the  repetition  of  such  an 
attempt  as  that  of  Colonel  Blood  almost  impossible ;  at 
the  same  time  the  spectators  can  walk  round  and  examine 
the  objects  thoroughly.  We  hardly  need  add  that  the  lion* 
have  been  removed  from  the  Tower  for  some  years.  The 
Mint  also  is  no  longer  here,  but  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Tower  it  can  be  only  possible  for 
us  to  give  a  very  slight  notice.  Half  the  history  of  Eng- 
land might  very  well  be  introduced  into  a  complete  history 
of  the  building  which  has  for  so  many  centimes  heen  the 
palace,  prison,  and  arsenal  or  our  king*.  Tradition 
attributes  the  building  to  Julius  Osar;  but  to  speak  from 
less  questionable  authority,  8tow  sais,  *  I  find  in  a  fair 
register-book  of  the  acts  of  Hie  bishop  of  Rochester,  se  t 
down  by  Edmund  of  Hadenham,  that  William  1..  stir- 
named  the  Conqueror,  builded  the  Tower  of  London,  to 
wit,  the  great  white  and  square  tower  there,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  1078.  appointing  Gundulph.  then  bishop  of 
Rochester,  to  be  principal  surveyor  and  overseer  of  that 
work,  who  was  Ibr  that  time  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Edmere,  a  burgess  of  London.'  This  then  was  the  original 
building,  which  has  grown,  by  successive  additions,"in'o 
the  Tower  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  exact  purposes  to 
which  it  was  npuiicd  we  learn  nolhing  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  used  "as  a  state  prison ; 
Ralph  Flambaitl,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Durham,  was  then 
confined  in  it,  and  escaped.  Stephen  held  his  court  here 
in  1140,  so  that  by  that  time,  at  least,  the  Tower  had 
become  both  the  palace  and  the  prison  of  royalty.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  historical  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Tower  have  been  already  incidentally  referred 
to;  as  to  the  remainder  our  space  will  allow  us  only  to 
mention  the  most  important,  and  these  in  the  briefest 
manner.  From  the  Tower  and  the  chief  palace  the 
coronation  processions  formerly  set  out.  These  appear  to 
have  commenced  with  the  coronation  of  Richard  ll.,  and 
to  have  terminated  with  that  of  Charles  II.  The  other 
memories  of  the  palace  are  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Richard  II. 's  deposition,  Henry  VI/s  'supposed  murder, 
the  similar  fate  of  the  young  princes,  Anne  Bolevn's 
execution, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  incidents  which 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  this  regal  home.  But 
even  these  recollections  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
the  long  and  bloody  roll  which  records  the  names  of  the 
prison  inhabitants.  Among  those  who  pined  away  in 
captivity,  or  were  relieved  by  the  scaffold,  to  winch 
the  prison  doom  so  often  led,  we  find  Hubert  de  Burgh  ; 
the  Scottish  king  Baliol ;  Wallace,  dropped  hence  on  a 
hurdle  to  Smithfield  ;  another  Scottish  king.  David  Bruce  ; 
the  far-famed  citizens  of  Calais ;  Sir  Simon  Burlry.  executed 
on  Towcr-hill :  the  poet  Chaucer  (through  his  connection 
with  John  of  Gaunt  and  support  of  WickliffeV,  the  king 
of  Scotland  (the  royal  poet  James  L) :  the  intrepid  queen 
of  IIcnrv  VI.;  'poor  Edward  Bohun,'  executed:  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  thesame ;  Raleigh,  the  same ;  Elict.  Mar*en, 
Monk  ;  Strafford  and  Land,  both  executed,  as  were  Sydney 
and  Russell,  &c.  cce. ;  whilst  in  many  cuses  hundreds  o'f 
their  less  distinguished  friends,  associates,  and  followers 
shared  their  captivity  or  death. 

The  government  of  the  Tower  is  vested  in  the  Ccns'aWe, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  rank.  Langton,  archbishep  of 
Canterbury;  Hubert  de  Buigh  (prisoner  at  mitf  time, 
constable  at  another) ;  Hugh  le  Bigod ;  Sir  Hugh  Despeiuer 
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killed  with  Montfori  at  Evesham ;  Tiftoft,  carl  of  Worcester, 
Caxton's  accomplished  patron  ;  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary 
general  ;  lord  Cornwallis — have  been  among  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Tower.  The  Constable  at  present  (1842)  U 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

TOWERS,  JOSEPH,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  South«vark, 
the  13th  of  March,  1737.  His  education  was  much 
neglected,  but  being  fond  of  reading,  he  picked  up  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  in  a  miscellaneous  way.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
returned  to  London  in  1704,  where  at  first  he  got  his 
living  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  afterwards  set  up  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Fore  Street.  During  this  time  he  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  writing  for  the  press,  and,  in 
addition  to  other  publications,  wrote  the  first  seven 
volumes  of '  British  Biography,'  of  which  the  first  was 
published  in  17G6.  As  his  business  did  not  answer, — a 
thing  not  surprising,  considering  his  literary  engagements, 
— he  relinquished  it  in  1774,  and  became  the  minister  of  a 
Dissenting  chapel  at  Highgate.  His  theological  opinions 
were  Ariau,  though  he  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  body.  In  1778  he  was  chosen  forenoon  preacher 
at  a  chapel  in  Newington  Green.  About  this  time  he  was 
engaged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Biograplua  Britannica' 
to  write  several  lives  for  the  new  edition  of  the  work 
edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  of  which  however  only  five  volumes 
appeared  (1777-1783,  down  to  the  letter  F).  Towers 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1779.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1790, 
in  his  sixty-third  year.  His  pamphlets  and  smaller  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1796,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  They 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  most  of  them  on 
political  subjects. 

(Lindsay's  Funeral  Sermon.) 

TOWN,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  large  assemblage  of 
adjoining  or  nearly  adjoining  houses,  to  which  a  market  is 
usually  incident.  Formerly  a  wall  seems  to  have  been 
considered  necessary  to  constitute  a  town ;  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  in'its  Anglo-Saxon  form  '  tun,'  is  usually 
referred  to  the  verb  4  tinan,'  to  shut  or  enclose  ;  in  its 
Dutch  form '  tuyn,'  it  signifies  a  garden ;  and  in  its  German 
form  'taun,'  it  means  a  hedge.  In  legal  language  '  town* 
corresponds  with  the  Norman  '  vill,'  by  which  Tatter  term  it 
is  frequently  spoken  of  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
word  town  in  tts  popular  sense.  A  vill  or  town  is  a  sub- 
division of  a  countv,  as  a  parish  is  part  or  subdivision  of  a 
diocese  ;  the  vill,  tnc  civil  district,  being  usually  co-exten- 
sive with  the  parish,  the  ecclesiastical  district,  and,  prima 
facie,  every  parish  is  a  vill,  and  every  vill  a  parish.  Many 
towns  however,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term,  contain  several  parishes,  and  many 
parishes  particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  where  (pro- 
bably from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  resident  clergy  in 
places  exposed  to  hostile  inroads)  the  parishes  are  exceed- 
ingly large,  contain  several  villa,  which  villa  are  usually 
called  tithings  or  townships.  As  until  the  contrary  is 
shown  the  law  presumes  towns  (or  vills)  and  parishes  to 
be  co-extensive.  Lord  Coke  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  cannot  be  in  law  a  vill  unless  it  hath,  or  in  times  past 
hath  had,  a  church,  and  celebration  of  divine  service,  sacra- 
ments, and  burials.  Bat  this,  far  which  no  authority  is 
given,  appears  to  confound  parish  and  vill,  and  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a 
parish  may  consist  or  several  vills.  (1  Lord  Raymond,  22.) 
The  test  proposed  by  Lard  Holt  is,  that  a  vill  must  have  a 
constable,  and  that  otherwise  the  place  is  only  a  hamlet, 
an  assemblage  of  houses  having  no  specific  legal  character. 
Hence  a  vill  is  sometimes  called  a  cvtutablewick.  Towns 
are  divided  into  cities,  boroughs,  and  upland  towns,  or  (as  we 
should  now  call  them)  country  towns.  Towns  belonging 
to  the  last  of  these  classes  have  been  described  as  places 
which,  though  enclosed,  are  not  governed,  as  cities  and 
boroughs  are,  by  their  own  elected  officers.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  tun'  terminates  the  names  of  an  immense  number 
of  place*  in  England :  and  in  the  southern  counties  the 
farm  enclosure  in  which  the  homestead  stands  is  usually 
called  the  barton  (  baro-row/i).  in  I<aw  I^atin,  bertona. 

TOWN  LEY  MARBLES,  the  name  of  an  assemblage 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  wliich  now  forms  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  received  its  appellation  from  Charles  Town- 
ley.  Esq.,  of  Towrrtcy  in  Lancashire,  who  began  forming 
this  collection  at  Rome  as  eacly  as  1768. 


About  1772  he  brought  such  acquisitions  as  he  then 
possessed  to  London,  and  placed  them  in  a  house  in  Park 
Street,  Westminster,  where  by  gradual  accessions  his  col- 
lection was  advanced  to  its  highest  celebrity. 

It  was  not  to  marbles  alone  that  Mr.  Townley  directed 
his  attention.  He  had  also  a  collection  of  terracottas; 
and  he  laid  out  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  antient 
bronze  figures  and  utensils,  Greek  and  ltomau  coins,  gems, 
antique  pastes,  and  drawings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
served  essentially  to  illustrate  his  sculptures.  During  two 
or  three  of  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Townley's  life,  feeling 
his  health  to  be  rapidly  declining,  he  employed  himself  in 
preparing  designs  for  a  .Statue  Gallery  and  Library  to  be 
added  to  the  mansion  at  Townley ;  and  enjoined  his  exe- 
cutors in  his  last  will,  dated  November  9th,  1802,  to  com- 
plete his  plans  within  five  years,  otherwise  he  directed  Ids 
Marbles  to  be  given  to  the  British  public,  and-  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  Museum. 

Mr.  Townley  died  January  3rd,  1805.  After  his  decease, 
liis  executors,  upon  a  mature  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  nis  fortune  and  collection,  came  to  the 
decision  of  ottering  the  marbles  and  terracottas  only  to  the 
nation,  and  of  immediately  fulfilling  Mr.  Townley's  condi- 
tional view  with  respect  to  the  British  Museum.  An  Act 
was  consequently  passed  for  purchasing  them,  and  the  sum 
voted  was  20,000/.  An  additional  edifice  was  built  at  the 
Museum  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  collection  was 
opened  to  public  view  in  1808. 

Mr.  Townley's  remaining  collection  of  antiquities,  illus- 
trative of  his  Marbles,  was  purchased  and  deposited  in  the 
same  institution  under  anotiier  Act,  in  1814,  for  the  sum 
of  821)0/. 

The  Marulzs  and  Terracottas  of  the  Townlev  collec- 
tion at  present  (1842)  occupy  rooms  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI., 
XL,  and  XII.  of  the  Museum  Gallery.  The  collection  of 
sepulchral  urns,  which  formerly  filled  the  Columbarium  in 
Room  VII.,  are  at  present  removed  lo  the  south  recess  of 
the  ante-room  to  the  Phigaleian  saloon. 

The  Terracotttit  in  Room  I.  consist  of  eight  statues, 
sixty-seven  bas-relietit,  and  nine  amphora.  Some  of  these 
were  collected  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Townley  himself,  others  he 
purcliased  after  his  return  of  Nollekens  the  sculptor,  who 
had  acquired  them  in  Rome  at  an  earlier  day.  The 
statues,  with  one  exception,  were  found  about  1705,  in  a 
dry  well  near  the  Porta  Latina.  Tlie  colleclion  of  terra- 
cotta bas-relieis  is  believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  in 
Europe.  As  iar  as  terracotta  statues  are  concerned,  the 
Townley  collection  is  excelled  by  the  museum  at  Naples. 
The  numbers  7,  8,  16,  24,  28,  47,  36,  59,  and  UJ,  among 
the  bas-reliefs,  are  the  most  deserving  of  attention. 

Of  the  Marbles  of  the  Townley  collection,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  we  shall  point  out  the  most 
important,  as  they  stand  in  the  several  rooms. 

Room  II.,  No.  4.  A  Cary  atid  larger  than  life,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  StroKti,  deserves  the  first  notice. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Montalto  collection,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  supports  of  a  small  temple,  and 
to  have  been  the  work  of  two  Athenian  artists  of  the  names 
of  Criton  and  Nicolaus. 

No.  8,  in  the  same  room,  a  statue  of  Venus,  or  Dione,  is 
of  the  highest  order.  When  Canova  visited  England  in 
1814,  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  finest  female  statue  he  had  seen 
in  England.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  marble  imper- 
ceptibly joined  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  within  the 
draper}' ;  and  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  maritime  batlis 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  at  Ostia,  in  1776. 

Two  vases  of  exquisite  workmanship  stand  one  on  each 
side  of  the  statue  of  Venus.  One,  No.  7,  more  than  three 
tent  liigh,  represents  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  found  in  detached  pieces  at  Monte  Cag- 
nuolo.  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at  the  antient 
Lanuvium.  The  olher  vase,  No.  9,  of  smaller  size,  pre- 
sents a  Bacchanalian  group  of  four  figures  only,  on  the 
front ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  place  where  this  was 
discovered. 

Two  busts  of  Hercules  -one  of  hard  character  and  of 
an  early  period  of  art,  found  at  the  Pantanella  in  Hadrian's 
villa  ;  the  other  of  the  Faroes*  Hercules,  of  fine  sculpture, 
dug  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius — also  decorate  this 
room,  with  two  colossal  heads  of  Minerva,  Nos.  1  and  10  ; 
one  with  hollow  sockets  to  the  eyes,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
date  from  550  to  600  years  before  the  Christian  srrn :  it  was 
.found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.   The  bust  of  the 
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Farnese  Hercules  however  does  not  belong  to  the  Tewnley 
collection. 

Room  HI.  of  the  Townley  Gallery  contains  an  assem- 
blage of  statues  of  a  smaller  size,  busts,  terminal  head*, 
and  bas-reliefs ;  these  last  for  the  most  part  are  let  into  the 
walls. 

The  Statues  consist  of  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Fortune, 
No.  18,  her  right  hand  resting  on  the  rudder  of  a  vessel ; 
found  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Latina: 
a  Venus,  No.  22 ;  found  in  a  bath  at  Ostia,  in  1775 :  a 
Faun,  from  the  Macaroni  palace.  No.  24 :  one  of  Diana's 
nymphs  resting  after  the  chase ;  found,  in  1706,  in  the 
Villa  Verospi,  No.  28 :  a  statue  of  a  youth,  No.  31,  for- 
merly part  of  a  group  of  two  Boys  quarrelling  for  tali,  or 
huck"le-bones  :  two  statues  of  Fauns,  found,  in  1773,  near 
CivitA  Lavinia,  Nos.  33  and  '13 :  and  AcUeon  attacked  by 
liis  dogs.  No.  45 ;  found,  in  1774,  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  near  Civitii  Lavinia. 

Among  the  Bu&ls,  a  head  of  Hippocrates,  No.  20 ;  found 
near  Albano :  three  terminal  heads  of  the  bearded  Bacchus ; 
one,  No.  19,  of  verv  early  Greek  work,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa :  a  head  of  'Homer,  found  in  some  ruins  at  Baiae 
in  1790:  a  head  of  Pericles,  No.  32:  and  a  terminal  head 
of  Periander,  No.  42,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Of  the  Bas-reliefs,  No.  5,  representing  warriors  consult- 
ing Ihe  oracle  of  Apollo  :  No.  0,  Castor  managing  a  horse, 
in  an  early  stvle  of  Greek  sculpture :  No.  7,  Hercules 
securing  the  Minalsan  stag,  in  a  very  early  style :  and 
No.  12,  a  Bacchanalian  group,  are  most  important. 

The  Townley  Marbles  in  Room  IV.  consist  of  a  bust  of 
Trajan,  No.  1  :  found  in  an  excavation  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  in  1770:  a  head  of  Apollo,  of  early  Greek  work. 
No.  3 :  a  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Arminius,  No.  4  : 
a  statue  uf  Thalia,  So.  5;  found  at  Ostia:  colossal  busts 
of  Marcus  Aurchus  and  Lucius  Verus,  Nos.  0  and  7 :  a 
srroup  of  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  No.  8,  found  near  La 
Storta :  a  head  of  the  young  Hercules,  No.  9 ;  formerly  in 
the  Barberini  palace :  "a  head,  supposed  of  Dione,  No.  10 : 
a  statue  of  Diana,  found  near  La  Storta  in  1772,  No.  11 : 
and  a  bust  of  Hadrian,  No.  12,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
Mont  alto. 

In  Room  VI.  the  more  exquisite  Statues  are.  a  small  torso 
cf  a  Venus,  No.  20 :  another  small  one  of  Cupid  bending  his 
how.  No.  22 ;  found,  in  1775,  at  Castcllo  di  Guido,  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Civiti  Vecehia.  within  a  large  amphora 
filled  with  earth  :  two  figures  of  Victory  sacrificing  bulls, 
Nos.  20  and  31 ;  both  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius :  a  statue  of  Libera,  No.  40 :  another  of 
Ceres,  No.  43 :  a  small  statue  of  Jupiter  sitting.  No.  48 : 
another  of  a  Musa,  the  plmth  inscribed  EVMOYXIA,  No. 
00  :  and  a  small  statue  of  Hercules  silting  on  a  rock,  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Heads  and  Busts  in  this  room  of  highest  interest  are. 
No.  15,  a  head  of  Jupiter;  No.  18,  Apollo  Musagetes ; 
No.  27,  a  bust  of  Hadrian  with  the  imperial  paludaracn- 
tuin  ;  a  bust  of  Severus,  No.  20,  found  in  1776  on  the 
Palatine  hill ;  Nos.  32  nnd  35,  heads  of  the  two  Faustinas ; 
No.  39.  a  head  of  Plautilla  ;  No.  41,  of  Atys,  found  in  the 
Villa  Palombara  ;  No.  44,  a  head  of  Nero,  brought  from 
Athena,  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Askew ;  No.  47,  a  head  of  one  of 
the  Homeric  heroes,  from  the  Pantanella  at  Hadrian's 
villa;  No.  51,  a  bust  of  Caracalla  ;  No.  53,  a  bust  of  the 
young  Marcellus ;  and  No.  05,  a  head  of  Domitia,  formerly 
called  Messalina,  found  in  the  Villa  Casali. 

The  more  curious  of  the  Bns-reliefs  are.  No.  2,  part  of 
the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  Achilles  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycoinedes  ;  No.  4,  part  of  the  front  of  a 
large  sarcophagus,  representing  a  marrianrc ;  No.  5,  the 
front  of  another,  representing  the  nine  Muses  from  the 
Villa  Mont  alto:  No.  7,  part  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing 
a  funeral  car;  No.  II.  the  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus,  re- 
presenting a  poet  and  his  muse ;  No.  23,  a  funeral  monu- 
ment inscribed  SANHinrtoZ;  No.  28,  a  beautiful  bas- 
relief  of  a  Bacchante  ;  ami  No.  54,  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing Priam  supplicating  for  the  body  of  Hector. 

This  room  likewise  contains  a  swan  in  red  marble.  No. 
21  :  an  eagle  in  marble.  No.  34 ;  several  altars,  cippi,  &c. 

The  Townley  Marbles  of  Room  XI.  deserving  most 
notice  are,  No.  10,  a  statue  of  an  intoxicated  Faun  :  No. 
19,  a  Discobolus,  supposed  to  be  an  anticnt  copy  in  marble 
from  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  executed  by  Myro ; 
found,  in  1791,  in  the  rains  of  Hadrian's  villa:  No.  21,  a 
statue  of  Mercury  sleeping  on  a  rock :  a  statue  of  Bacchus, 


from  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  No.  22 :  and 
a  small  Mithraic  group,  No.  45.  Beside  these,  this  room 
contains  two  statues  in  bronze  :  one  of  Hercules.  No.  24, 
carrying  away  the  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides ;  the  other  of  Apollo,  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley  at 
Paris  in  1774. 

The  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments 
in  this  room  are  numerous,  but  of  less  important  character 
generally  than  in  the  preceding  rooms.  There  are  nume- 
rous articles  also  in  this  room,  which  originally  formed  no 
part  of  the  Townley  collection. 

Room  XII.  contains  the  following  Townley  Marbles  of 
a  superior  character: — No.  1,  a  Head  of  Juno;  No.  2, 
Cupid  in  his  character  of  Somnus,  sleeping  upon  the  skin 
of  a  lion  ;  this  sculpture  was  found  in  a  vineyard  near  the 
Flaminian  gate  of  Rome,  and  once  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani :  No.  9,  a  Head  of  Adonis  covered  with 
the  pyramidal  hood:  No.  11,  a  small  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius :  No.  12,  a  singularly  beautiful  bust  of  an  unknown 
female,  commonly  called  Isia.  It  is  gracefully  terminated 
by  the  flower  ol  the  Nymphspa  lotus,  on  which  it  ap- 
pears to  rest.  It  was  purchased  at  Naples  from  the 
Lorenzano  family  in  1772,  and  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Townley  to  be  the  gem  of  his  collection.  No  13,  a  Head 
of  one  of  the  Dioscuri  :  No.  II,  a  colossal  head  of  Antinous, 
in  the  character  of  Bacchus :  and  No.  20,  a  bust  of  Mi- 
nerva, found  in  1784,  in  the  Villa  Casali ;  the  helmet  and 
bust  of  bronze  are  modern  additions  to  it. 

The  sepulchral  urns  in  the  south  recess  of  the  ante-room 
approaching  the  Phigaleian  Saloon,  belonging  to  the 
Townley  collection,  are  the  Numbers  4,  6,  7.  8,  10,  11, 12. 
13.  14,  15,  17.  19,  21,  25.  26,  27,  28,  30,  30*.  31,  33,  35, 30, 
37.  37*.  38,  40,  41,  and  42. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Townley  Gallery  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  added 
numerous  marbles  of  high  character  to  this  part  of  their 
collection,  and  a  few  have  been  added  by  benefactors. 
The  more  prominent  additions  have  been,  a  terminal  Head 
of  Mercury,  purchased  in  1612,  at  the  sale  of  antiquities 
belonging  to  William  Chinnery,  Esq.,  Room  III., No.  21 ; 
a  Bas-relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  found  at  Frat- 
tochi,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  No.  23.  purchased  in 
1819  at  the  expense  of  10007. ;  In  Room  IV.  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  of  very  early  Greek  work,  purchased  in  1818  for 
500/.  at  the  sale  of  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-Gouffier's  an- 
tiquities ;  Room  XL,  No.  14,  a  Mithraic  group  of  large  size. 
I  brought  from  Rome  in  1815,  purchased  for  300/. ;  No.  1H. 
a  statue  of  a  Faun,  formerly  in  the  Rondinini  palace  at 
Rome,  purchased  for  350/. ;  No.  23,  a  statue  of  Cupid 
winged,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke's  marbles  in  1812 ;  and  No.  40,  a  Head 
of  Demosthenes,  purchased  in  1818. 

Beside  these,  which  have  been  interspersed  with  the 
Townley  Marbles,  King  William  IV.  presented  a  statue  of 
Venus  preparing  for  the  bath,  which,  together  with  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  purchased  by  the  trustees  in  1821 
has  been  placed  in  the  recently  built  grand  central  saloon. 
A  statue  of  a  Faun,  in  white  marble,  found  at  Antium,  has 
since  been  added  to  this  part  of  the  Museum  collection  ; 
and  in  1840,  a  bronze  statue,  the  size  of  life,  supposed  to 
represent  Eros  Apteros,  the  eyes  inlaid  with  silver,  and  th* 
nipple*  with  copper,  found  at  Zifteh. 

TOWNSHEND,  CHARLES,  VISCOUNT  TOWNS- 
HEND,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  was  the  second  viscount  of  that  name,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1676.  The  family  of  the  Townshend* 
was  a  very  antient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  had  been  settled 
at  Rainham  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir 
Horatio  Townshend,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  having  zealously  co- 

r rated  to  bring  about  that  event,  was  rewarded  by  Charles 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Townshend  in  1661,  and  was.  in 
1082,  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  died  in  1686, 
when  his  son  was  only  ten  years  old.  On  the  latter's  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  became  of  age  in 
1697,  he  first  acted  with  the  Tories,  but  very  soon  attached 
himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  especially  to  Loixl  Sotner*. 
When  William  III.,  just  before  his  death,  in  the  beginning 
of  1702.  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  Whig  administration, 
I>ord  Townshend  had  attained  sufficient  political  con- 
sequence to  be  named  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  (Coxe's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  H  ulpole,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 13,  8vo.  ed.) 
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During  the  reign  of  Anne,  Lord  Townshend  was  ai 
in  1 7i>T»,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  the  union 
with  Scotland ;  in  1707,  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
queen's  guard ;  in  170U,  joint  plenipotentiary  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  at  Gertruy- 
denborg,  and  in  the  same  year  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  .States-General  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  this  last 
capacity  he  concluded  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Harrier  treaty,  which  secured  tfie  assistance  of  the  States- 
General  for  earn  ing  out  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
engaged  the  endeavours  of  England  to  procure  iu  a  treaty 
ot'4>eace  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  as  a  barrier  for  the 
Slates-General  against  France.  On  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whips  and  the  formation  of  the  Oxford  ministry  in  1710, 
Lord  Townshend  lost  his  appointment  of  captain  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard. 

In  the  session  of  1712  the  Commons  fell  violently  on  the 
Harrier  treaty,  and  voted  that  '  the  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
hend, and  all  who  negotiated  and  signed,  and  all  who  ad- 
vised the  ratifying  of  the  said  treaty,  are  enemies  to  the 
queen  and  kingdom/  This  vote  was  followed  up  by  the 
Representation  to  the  Queen,  in  which  the  treaty  was  dis- 
cussed very  severely  and  at  length.  The  Representation 
niav  be  read  in  the  'Parliamentary  History.' vol.  \i..  p. 
lour, ;  or  in  Swia's  •  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  the 
Queen '   Works,  Scott's  edition,  vol.  v.,  p.  209; . 

With  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  there  came  a 
complete  change  of  foreign  policy ;  and  the  persecuted 
negotiator  of  the  Barrier  treaty  was  now  selected  to  be 
chief  minister  of  the  new  king.  Lord  Townshend  had 
been  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  named  by  George  I.,  iu 
pursuance  of  the  Act  passed  in  1700  for  securing  the  suc- 
cession ;  ami  while  George  was  yet  at  the  Hague,  on  his 
way  to  England,  he  appointed  Lord  Townshend  secretary  of 
state,  with  the  power  to  name  his  colleague.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  Horace  (afterwards  Lord)  Walpolo,  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend  named  as  his  colleague 
General  (afterwards  Earl)  Stanhope.  [Staxiiopk,  Jamks, 
Earl.]  Lord  Townshend  had  been  recommended  to  George 
by  Dothmar,  his  agent  in  England,  and  with  Bothmar's 
recommendation  the  praises  of  all  the  principal  statesmen 
at  the  Hague  had  concurred. 

Lord  Townshend  had  now  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Pel  ham,  and  half-sister  of  the  subsequent  duke  of  New- 
castle. Alter  her  death  he  married,  in  1713.  Dorothy, 
lister  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  administration  formed  under  Lord  Townshend  was 
entirely  Whig.  Charles  II.  on  the  Restoration,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  on  their  respective  accessions  to  the 
throne,  had  pursued  the  plan  of  combining  the  leading 
members  of  opposite  parties  in  the  ministry :  but  during 
Anne's  reign  party  warfare  assumed  a  more  determined 
character,  and  her  last  ministry,  that  of  Lord  Oxford,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  Tories.  This  monopolizing  pre- 
cedent was  now  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Whigs.  Lord 
Townshend  was  prime  minister,  though  this  name  had  not 
)  it  come  to  be  established  ;  and  Walpole,  who  in  a  short 
time  approached  him  in  influence  iu  the  ministry,  held  at 
first  only  the  subordinate  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  but 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  next  year,  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
[Walpole,  Sir  Robert.] 

The  principal  acts  of  Lord  Townshend's  ministry  were 
the  impeachments  of  the  principal  members  of  that  which 
had  preceded,  and  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  latter  mea- 
sure ts-a  standing  reproach  against  its  Whig  authors;  and 
though  the  objection,  so  often  urged,  to  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  then  sitting  House 
of  Commons  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd,  the  reproach  u  in 
other  respects  deserved. N  Archdeacon  Coxc  states  that 
Lord  Townshend  and  Walpole  were  opposed  to  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Oxford  tor  high  treason,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  more  judicious  course  of  charging  him 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  {Memoirs  of  Sir 
Rubrrt  Wulfmle,  vol.  i.,  p.  120.) 

The  Scotch  rebellion  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of 
I71"».  When  the  participation  of  Sir  William  Wyndham 
in  the  preparatory  intrigues  was  discovered,  his  relation- 
ship to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  an  influential  Whig  noble- 
man, a  id  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  caused  a  difficulty 
about  arresting  him,  which  the  firmness  of  Townshend  sur- 
mounted.   The  scene  in  the  council  on  tlus  occasion  is 


minutely  described  by  Archdeacon  Coxe.  {M.,  p.  128.  > 
4  As  the  king  retired  into  his  closet  he  took  hold  of  Lord 
Townshend's  hand,  and  said,  "  You  have  done  me  a  great 
service  to-day." ' 

In  the  summer  of  1710  George  visited  Hanover,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Stanhope ;  Lord  Townshend  re- 
mained in  England.  He  had  strongly  opposed  the  king's 
wish  of  revisiting  his  native  dominions  ;  and  even  after  the 
repeal  of  the  restraining  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
had  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  king's  departure  from 
England.  While  the  king  was  in  Hanover  various  causes 
combined  to  estrange  him  from  the  minister  in  whom 
hitherto  his  confidence  had  been  unbounded,  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  Lord  Townshend's  dismissal  from  office. 
The  causes  of  this  event  have  been  considered  at  some 
length  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his'  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ;'  and  lately  by  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  *  History  of 
England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapellc '  (vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  8;.  Lord  Mahon  has  made  it 
his  object  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  ancestor  Lord 
Stanhope  in  the  transactions  tliat  led  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend's dismissal,  and  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  and 
has  also  corrected  some  mistatements  inCoxe's  account. 

Lord  Townshend  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
king's  German  mistresses  and  favourites,  whose  schemes  of 
avarice  and  ambition  he  resisted.  His  temper  was  impe- 
tuous, and  his  manner  of  speaking  and  wnting  frank  and 
abrupt,  so  that  if  the  king  was  predisposed  to  take  offence, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  opportunity.  Lord  Sunderland, 
who  had  aspired  to  be  premier  on  George's  accession,  and 
had  deeply  resented  the  precedence  given  to  Townshend 
in  the  ministry,  joined  the  king  after  a  time  in  Hanover, 
and  was  too  well  disposed  to  join  with  the  German  clique 
in  undermining  Lord  Townshend's  influence.  Subjects  of 
difference  between  the  king  and  I/Oid  Townshend  occurred 
alter  the  former's  going  to  Hanover.  The  king,  with 
Hanoverian  objects,  was  eager  to  declare  war  against 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  a  measure  which  Townshend 
vehemently  resisted.  A  negotiation  was  proceeding  at 
the  Hague  between  England,  France,  and  tin;  States-Ge- 
neral, for  a  treaty  to  secure  the  successions  to  the  English 
and  French  thrones,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender 
from  France,  which  the  king  and  Lord  Stanhope  in  Han- 
over were  anxious  to  accelerate  ;  and  some  delays  occurred 
through  Lord  Townshend,  which  were  attributed  to  design, 
owing  to  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  the  treaty  waa 
to  be  concluded.  The  king  was  greatly  offended  at  this, 
and  ordered  Stanhope  to  write  a  strong  reproof  to  Towns- 
hend. He  was  however  appeased  by  Townshend's  reply, 
in  which  he  fully  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
wilful  delay.  But  though  this  storm  blew  over,  another 
soon  succeeded.  The  king,  anxious  to  continue  in  Han- 
over during  the  whole  winter,  had  directed  Townshend  to 
transmit  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet  on  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  next  session,  and  on  the  means  ol  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  country  without  his  own  pre- 
sence. Townshend,  to  gratify  the  king's  inclination,  did 
not  press  his  return,  but  strongly  urged  that  a  discretionary 
power  should  be  given  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  s 
jealousy  of  his  son  took  fright  at  this  recommendation  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  confirm  stories  which  Sunderland 
had  been  assiduously  spreading  of  intrigues  carried  on  by 
Townshend  with  the  duke  of  Argyll  and  others  for  placing 
the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne.  The  king  immediately 
formed  the  determination  of  dismissing  Townshend  ;  and 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Stanhope  prevailed  upon 
him  to  offer  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  by  way  of 
breaking  the  fall.  This  offer,  conveyed  by  Stanhope, 
together  with  the  announcement  of  his  dismissal  from  the 
secretaryship,  was  indignantly  refused.  '  I  am  highly  sen- 
sible,* lx>rd  Townshend  wrote  to  the  king, '  of  the  honour 
which  your  majesty  confers  on  me  by  condescending  to 
appoint  me  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  my  domestic 
affairs  do  not  permit  me  to  reside  out  of  England,  I  should 
hold  myself  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  the  choice  which 
your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make,  if  1  were  capable 
of  enjoying  the  large  appointments  annexed  to  that 
honourable  office  without  doing  the  duty.'  (Coxe's  Me- 
imnrg  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.,  p.  191.)  This  was  irony 
aimed  at  Sunderland,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  from 
George  I.'s  accession,  and  had  never  visited  Ireland.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  wrote  to  Stanhope,  who  had  urgently  soli- 
cited his  mediation  with  Townshend,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
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accept  the  lord-lieutenancy  : — «  When  you  desired  me  to 
prevail  with  my  lord  Townshend  to  acquiesce  in  what  is 
carved  out  for  him,  I  cannot  but  say  yon  desired  an  im- 
possibility :  and  'tis  fit  you  should  know  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  cabinet  council  with  whom  you  and  Ixml  Sun- 
derland have  agreed  in  all  thins*  for  so  many  years,  but 
think  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  doing  this,  nobody  could  advice  him  to  accept  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  And  be  assured  that  who- 
ever sent  over  the  account  of  any  intrigues  or  private  cor- 
respondence betwixt  us  and  the  two  brolheis,  or  any 
management  in  the  least  tending  to  any  view  or  purpose 
but  the  service,  honour,  and  interest  of  the  kins — I  must 
repeat  it,  be  assured,  they  will  be  found,  pardon  the  ex- 
pression, confounded  liars' from  the  beginning  to  the  end.' 
{Id.,  vol.  i.,  p.  31t).>  And  in  another  letter  to  Stanhope, 
whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  misapprehended,  not 

IH'rhaps  unnaturally,  by  Townshend  and  Walpole.  the 
atter  made  this  pointed  appeal : — «  What  could  prevail  on 
you  to  enter  into  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  appear  to  be 
the  chief  actor  in  it,  and  undertake  to  cany  it  through  in 
all  events,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken, is  unaccountable.    I  do  swear  to  you  that  Lord 

Townshend  has  no  way  deserved  it  of  you  Believe 

me.  Stanhope,  he  never  thought  you  could  enter  into  a 
combination  with  his  enemies.'  ("/'/.,  p.  310.  ;  Stanhope 
had  concurred  in  the  king's  resentment  against  Towns- 
hend,  when  he  was  supposed  to  lie  purposely  delaying  the 
French  treaty,  and  had  showed  his  feeling  by  immediately 
tendering  his  resignation,  which  the  king'refi^cd.  But 
having  been  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  against  Towns- 
hend  on  this  occasion  had  been  i:ntt:«t,  he  nov:  had  borne 
no  other  part  than  to  transmit  the  king's  comr  auds,  and 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  him  towards  Townshcnd,  and 
soften  his  determination.  The  king  had  conceived  a  dis- 
trust, Stanhope  wrote  in  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Sir  Rol>ert  Walpole.  at  Townshend's  temper.  The  false- 
hoods told  him  of  Townshend's  intrigues  with  the  prince, 
of  which  Stanhope  naturally  said  nothing,  but  with  which 
there  is  no  evidenea  to  connect  him,  drove  the  king  into  a 
fun-.  And  the  determination  which  the  king  had  come  to 
under  the  influence  of  those  violent  personal  feelings  it 
was  impossible  to  alter.  Stanhope  wrote  to  Mcthnen,  who 
sided  with  Townshend  and  Walpole.  though  he  had  been 
destined  to  succeed  Townshend  :— '  If  you  have  any  in- 
terest or  credit  with  them,  for  God's  sake  make  use  of  it 
upon  this  occasion.  They  may  possibly  unking  their  m;w- 
ter,  or  (  which  I  do  before  God  think  very  possible)  make 
him  abdicate  England,  but  they  will  certainly  not  force 
him  to  make  my  lord  Townshend  secretary.'  (Id.)  The 
king's  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  Whig  party 
had  led  him,  though  with  some  reluctance,  to  adopt  Stan- 
hope's suggestion  of  offering  Townshend  the  lord-lieute- 
nancy;  and  now,  when  be  found  the  degree  of  resentment 
felt  by  Walpole  and  many  of  the  lending  Whigs,  led  him 
also  to  keep  the  appointment  open  till  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  hope  that  Townshend  might  yield.  Stanhope 
saw  a  gleam  of  Townshend's  return  to  his  former  post,  if 
he  would  first  accept  the  lord-lieutenancv  ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Walpole,  January  1G.  1717:—'  Believe"  me,  dear  Wal- 
pole. when  I  swear  it  to  you,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
tor  all  the  men  in  England  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  re- 
admit my  lord  Townshend  into  his  service,  upon  any 
other  terms  than  of  complying  with  the  offer  made  of  Ire- 
land. The  king  will  exact  from  him  this  mnrk  of  duty 
and  obedience.'  [hi.,  p.  319.)  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole.  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  intrigues  against  them,  indignant  at  the  false  charges 
of  which  they  heard,  and  astounded  at  the  strong  step 
to  which  the  king  had,  without  giving  any  notice,  bad 
recourse,  should  nttribnte  to  Stanhope  a  share  in  the 
cabal  against  them;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
public. 

The  effect  of  Lord  Townshend's  dismissal,  when  it  was 
made  known,  on  the  public  mind  and  on  the  Whig  party, 
was  such,  that  the  king  took  fright,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England  sent  Count  Bomsdorf  to  Lord  Townshend  to  tell 
him,  that  having  taken  away  the  seals,  though  perhaps  on 
false  reports  and  too  hastily,  he  yet  could  not  with  due 
regard  to  his  own  character  at  once  restore  them  to  him, 
and  to  beg  Townshend  to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy  as  a 
temporary  office,  to  be  exchanged  hereafter  for  another 
more  influential  one.   Townshend  now  yielded,  and  those 


who  had  sided  with  him  tn  the  ministry  were  satisfied. 
But  the  union  thus  effected  did  not  hist  "long.  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  had  acquired  an  ascendency  with  the  king-, 
from  which  they  were  now  not  to  be  deposed  by  Towm- 
hend  and  Walpole.  These  showed  their  mortification  by- 
cold  support  in  parliament  of  the  ministerial  measures. 
On  the  motions  for  grunting  a  supply  acainst  Sweden,  on 
the  9th  April,  1717,  almost  all  Townshend's  personal  friends 
voted  against  the  ministry,  winch  narrowly  escaped  adefeat 
by  a  majority  of  four.  The  next  day  Townshend  received 
a  dismissal  from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Walpole  immediately  tendered  his  resignation,  which,  ^  is 
said,  the  king  received  with  so  much  surprise  and  sorrow  , 
that  he  returned  the  seals  to  him  ten  times  before  he 
would  finally  accept  them.  [Walpoi  e,  Sir  Robert.]  The 
example  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  Methuen,  Pulteney, 
the  secret  or)-  at  war,  Lord  Orford,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Lord  Townshend  now  went  into  opposition,  and,  like 
Walpole,  is  open  to  the  chnrge  of  having  out  of  office 
opposed  principles  and  measures  which  he  had  previously 
supported.  In  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  and  Walpole  were  now  the  friends  of 
the  latter.  A  reconciliation  having  been  brought  about 
between  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  in  April,  1720, 
Lord  Townshend  was  admitted  a  few  days  after,  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Cow  per,  Walpole,  Methuen, 
and  Pulteney,  to  kiss  the  king's  hands  ;  and  received  more 
decided  proofs  of  restoration  to  the  king's  favour  by  being 
appointed  in  June  one  of  the  lords  justices,  on  the  king's 
going  to  Hanover,  and  president  of  the  council.  Walpole 
was  appointed  at  the  same  time  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  and  the  deaths 
of  lords  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  led  in  1721  to  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry,  in  which  Lord  Townshend  became 
again  secretary  of  state,  and  Walpole  a'so  resumed  his  old 
posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Walpole  had  now  attained  to  a  more  influen- 
tial position  in  the  country,  and  was  considered  prime 
minister. 

Townshend  and  Walpole  had  now  again  complete  influ- 
ence with  the  king.  Loid  Carteret,  who  was  the  other 
secretary  of  state,  beginning,  together  with  Count  Bems- 
dorf,  to  intrigue  tigainst  Townshend,  did  not  find  success, 
as  Lord  Sunderland  had  done  in  former  days.  When  the 
king  went  again  to  Hanover,  Townshend  now  took  (are  to 
accompany  him,  and  Ix>rd  Carteret  accompanied  him  also. 
'  The  superior  influence  of  Townshend  and  Walpole,'  say* 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  *  w  as  not  solely  gained  by  court  intrigues, 
or  by  the  corruption  or  German  favourites,  and  was  not 
prostituted  by  a  preference  of  Hanoverian  interests  to 
those  of  England.  In  the  midst  of  these  cabaK  the  con- 
duct of  the  brother  ministers  was  firm  and  manly,  moving 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  king's  prejudices  and  the 
wishes  of  the  German  junta.  Townshend  prevented  the 
adoption  of  violent  measures  against  Russia,  proposed  by 
Bernsdorf  and  seconded  by  Carteret,  which,  if  pursued, 
must  have  involved  England  in  hostilities  with  the  Czar ; 
and  he  exnltingly  informed  Walpole  that  the  king  con- 
tinued tme  to  his  resolution  of  signing  no  paper  relating 
to  British  affairs  but  in  his  presence."  <  Memoirs  of  Sir 
R.  H'afpolr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  lf>0.)  Lord  Carteret  was  removed 
from  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1724,  and  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  brother 
of  Townshend's  first  wife,  succeeded  liim  :  and  eventually 
became,  what  Carteret  had  been,  Townshend's  rival.  There 
soon  arose  also  a  coolness  between  Townshend  and  his 
other  brother-in-law,  and  old  friend  and  colleague,  Wal- 
pole, owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  their  altered  positions  and 
Townshend's  jealousy  of  Walpole's  growing  superiority. 
It  was  not  until  1730  that  the  breach  between  the  two 
brother  ministers,  and  Lord  Townshend's  resignation,  took 
place :  but  there  were  symptoms  of  a  rising  misunder- 
standing as  early  as  1725,*  two  years  before  the  death  ot 
George  I.  Walpole  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  to  blame 
in  the  beginning. 

On  George  U.'s  accession,  in  June.  1727,  Lou!  Towns- 
hend's pre-eminence  was  fully  established  ;  and  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  his  influence  that  Townshend  was 
retained  in  the  secretaryship.  During  this  year  Towns- 
hend had  a  dangerous  illness,  which  was  expected  to  be 
fatal ;  and  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  Walpole 
wrote,  that  he  considered  him  '  the  bulwark  of  the  con- 
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stitulion,'  and  that  he  trusted  '  Providence  would  interfere 
to  save  the  man  without  whom  all  must  fall  to  the 
ground.'  (Coxe  s  Memoir*  of  Sir  R.  Jl'ulpole,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
■  >S2.)  13 ut  Walpole's  generous  conduct  was  destined  to  be 
fruitless. 

In  the  year  1720  Walpole  and  Townshend  had  become 
determined  opponent!*  in  the  ministry,  and  Walpole, 
having  the  support  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  all-power- 
ful with  the  king,  had  no  difficulty  in  always  gaining  the 
victory  over  Townshend.  Almost  every  question  that  arose 
became  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  bring  Lord  Harrington  into  the 
cabinet :  Lord  Townshend  brought  forward  a  rival  candi- 
date in  Lord  Stanhope,  afterwards  the  celebrated  earl  of 

•  'hostei-ficld.  I-ord  'lownshend's  object  was  defeated.  Dr. 
Maty  ha*  related  the  following  anecdote  in  his  '  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  '  (p.  1  \2j :  '  The  first  time  he  '  (Lord 
Chesterfield)  '  appeared  at  court  on  his  return  to  London, 
.Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  him  aside  and  told  him,  "  I  hud 
von  are  come  to  be  secretary  of  state."  "  Not  I,'*  said  his 
lordship,  "  I  have  as  vet  no  pretensions,  and  wish  for  a 
place  of  more  ease.  But  I  claim  the  garter.  ...  I 
am  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  blue  riband  would  add  two 
inches  to  my  ske."  "  Then  I  see  how  it  is,''  replied  Sir 
ItJjert,    it  is  Townshond's  intrigue,  in  which  you  have  no 

•  :i;ue  ;  but  il  will  be  fruitless,  you  cannot  be  secretary  of 
ai.i'e,  nor  shall  you  be  beholden  lor  the  gratification  of 
\  our  wishes  to  anybody  hut  myself.'"'  Disputes  arose  also 
t>i  i  ween  Town»heiid  and  Newcastle  on  tin  important  ques- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  Townshend  hud  advised  strong 
in. -asiii-es  against  the  eni]ieror,  and  had  obtained  the  con- 
seat  of  the  king  to  a  despatch  directing  an  invasion  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  He  went  out  of  town  to  Norfolk 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  his  absence  Newcastle,  with  the 
aid  of  Walpole  and  the  queen,  luid  brought  the  king  to 
Approve  of  a  contrary  policy.  Townshend  now  determined 
to  resign.  Angry  words,  and  even  blows,  passed  between 
hint  and  Walpole  before  he  did  so.  A  particular  account 
of  their  quarrel  is  given  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  '  Me- 
moirs of  .Sir  Robert  Walpole.' 

Lord  Town&hcuda  resignation  look  place  on  the  1.1th  of 
May,  1730.  He  retired  immediately  to  his  seat  at  Rain- 
ham,  and,  never  aguin  returning  to  London,  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I 
He  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  from  German v 
into  this  country.  lx>rd  Chesterfield  visited  him  in  hf* 
retirement,  to  press  his  coming  to  Loudon  to  be  present  at 
an  important  debate,  and  Lord  Townshend  refused,  sayiug 
that  he  remembered  Lord  Cow  per,  though  a  staunch  Whig, 
had  been  betrayed  by  personal  pique  into  voting  with  the 
lories  and  he  added,  '  I  know  I  am  extremely  warm,  and 
1  am  apprehensive,  if  I  should  attend  the  House  of  Lords, 
1  also  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  my  tem- 
per to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  my  cooler  mo- 
ments, I  may  regret.'  4  He  left  office,'  says  Lord  Mai  ion, 
14  with  a  roost  unblemished  character,  and,  what  is  still  less 
common,  a  most  patriotic  moderation.  Had  he  gone  into 
opposition,  or  even  steered  a  neutral  course,  he  must  have 
caused  trreat  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  his  trium- 
phant rival.  Hut  he  must  thereby  have  thwarted  a  policy 
of  which  he  approved,  and  hindered  measure*  which  he 
wished  to  see  adopted.  In  spite  of  the  most  flattering 
advances  from  the  opposition,  who  were  prepared  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  he  nobly  resolved  to  retire 
altogether  from  public  life.  lie  withdrew  to  hi*  paternal 
acres  at  Rain  ham,  where  he  passed  the  eight  remaining 
vears  of  his  life  in  well-earned  leisure  or  in  agricultural 
improvements.'  { History  if  En  gland  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  Sec.,  vol.  ii..  p.  208.) 

Lord  Townshend  died  on  the  21st  of  dune,  17.18,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  He  was  an  able  and  honest  minister,  but 
ItU  ability  and  honesty  were  unfortunately  uncontrolled  by 
temper  or  prudent  tact.  He  was  not  conspicuous  as  an 
orator.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left  a  description  of  his 
sp.aking  which  is  not  altogether  fluttering.  '  The  late 
Lord  Townshend  always  spoke  materially,  with  argument 
and  knowledge,  but  never  pleased.  U  liy  ?  His  diction 
was  not  oniy  inelegant,  but  frequently  ur  grammatical, 
and  always  vulgar ;  his  cadence*  false,"  his  voire  unhar- 
uionious,  and  his  action  ung  aceful.  Nobody  heard 
him  with  patience;  and  the  young  fellows  used  to  joke 
upon  him,  and  repeal  his  inaccuracies.'  Letters,  vol.  ii., 
p.  318.) 


TOWNSHEND.  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  third  viscount  Townshend,  by 
Audrey,  only  child  of  Edward  Harrison,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Madras,  and  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  He  was  born  in  1725.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1747,  anil  very  soon  gave  earnest  of  his 
future  distinction.  He  supported  the  Pelhani  administra- 
tion, and  was  selected  to  move  the  address  on  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  November,  1749,  of  peace  after  the 
full  establishment  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
Marriage  Bill,  introduced  in  1753,  was  opposed  by  Towns- 
hend in  a  speech  of  singular  power  aud  beauty,  which, 
happily  combining  humour,  argument,  and  eloquence, 
fixed  his  reputation  as  a  debater.  An  excellent  report  of 
the  speech  has  been  preserved,  and  is  printed  in  the 
4  Parliamentary  History '  (vol.  xv.,  p.  58).  Lord  Hills- 
borough, who  replied  to  Townshend,  began  Ids  speech  by 
remarking,  '  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  danger  I  am  in, 
when  I  rise  up  to  speak  alter  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last ;  his  manner  of  speaking  is  so  engaging, 
there  is  such  a  music  in  his  voice,  that  it  pleases  the  ear, 
though  it  does  not  inform  the  understanding ;  at  the  same 
lime  lie  expresses  his  sentiments  in  such  beautiful  terms, 
is  so  itigemous  in  finding  out  arguments  for  supporting  his 
opinion,  and  states  those  arguments  in  so  strong  a  light, 
that  he  is  always  most  deservedly  heard  with  attention, 
and  even  with  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  everything, 
he  says'  {Id.,  p.  02).  This  is  a  clear  and  decisive  testi- 
mony to  the  position  which  Townshend  hail  now  taken  in 
the  house,  and  to  that  eloquence,  of  which  Flood,  com- 
paring Townshend  with  Bane,  Conway,  and  others,  towards 
the  end  of  his  career,  observed,  4  He  is  the  orator ;  the  rest 
are  speakers.'    {C/mrlemont  Correspondence,  p.  27.) 

Towiibhend's  speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill  has  been  com- 
memorated by  another  contemporary,  Horace  Walpole, 
earl  of  Orford.  4  A  second  adversary  appeared  against 
the  hill.  This  was  Charles  Townshend,  second  son  of  my 
lord  Townshend,  a  young  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  of 
exceeding  application,  Hnd,  as  it  now  appeared,  of  abilities 
capable  of  satisfying  that  ambition,  and  of  not  wanting 
that  application  :  yet  to  such  parts  and  such  industry  he 
was  fond  of  associating  all  the  little  arts  and  falsehoods 
that  always  depreciate,  though  so  often  thought  necessary 
by  a  gemus.  He  had  been  an  early  favourite  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  affairs 
of  trade,  and  in  drawing  plans  and  papers  for  that  pro- 
vince :  hut  not  rising  in  proportion  to  his  ambition,  he 
comforted  himself  with  employing  as  many  stratagems  us 
had  ever  been  imputed  to  the  most  successful  statesman. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  advantageous,  his  action  vehement, 
his  voice  loud,  his  laugh  louder.  He  had  art  enough  to 
disguise  anything  but  lus  vanity.  He  spoke  long,  and 
with  much  wit,  and  drew  a  picture  with  much  humour  at 
least,  if  not  with  much  humility,  of  himself  and  his  own 
situation,  as  the  younger  son  of  a  capricious  father,  who  had 
already  debarred  him  from  an  advantageous  match,  44  Were 
new  shackles  to  be  forged  to  keep  young  men  of  abilities 
from  mounting  to  a  level  with  their  elder  brothers  ?"  °  Lord 
Orford  proceeds  to  diaw  a  comparison  between  Towns- 
hend and  Conway,  who  alto  distuiguished  himself  on  the 
same  side  in  this  debate,  and  to  speculate  ou  their  future 
careers.  4  What  will  be  their  fate*  I  know  not,  but  this 
Mr.  Townshend  and  Mr.  Conway  seemed  marked  by 
nature  for  leaders,  per  haps  for  rivals,  in  the  government  of 
their  country.  The  quickness  of  genius  is  eminently  with 
the  first,  and  a  superiority  of  application  ;  the  propriety 
and  omiableness  of  character  with  the  latter.  One  grasps 
at  fortune  ;  the  other  only  seems  pleased  to  accept  fortune 
when  it  advances  to  him.  The  one  foresees  himself  equal 
to  everything;  the  other  finds  himself  so,  whenever  he 
essays.  Cluulej  Townshend  seems  to  have  uo  passion  but 
ambition  ;  Harry  Conway  not  even  to  have  that.  The  one 
is  impetuous  aud  unsteady ;  the  other  cool  and  determined. 
Conway  is  indolent,  but  can  be  assiduous;  Charles  Townt- 
hend  can  only  be  iiideiufigablc.  The  latter  would  govern 
mankind  for  his  own  sake;  the  former,  for  theirs.'  {Latt  Ten 
Years  cf  the  Reign  (/  O'<:orpe  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  29G.) 

In  the  changes  in  the  administration  which  followed  the 
duke  of  Newcastle's  death  in  1754,  Townshend  received 
the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the 
duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation  in  November,  17.rH>.  and 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
witli  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary  of  state,  Townshend  was  sp- 
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pointed  to  the  lucrative  post  or  treasurer  of  the  chamber. 
There  are  some  letters  in  the  lately-published  '  Corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Chatham,'  which  show  the  importance 
that  was  attached  at  this  time  to  Charles  Townshcnd's 
support,  and  the  trouble  1akcn  to  secure  him  (vol.  i..  pp. 
181,  seq.)  Townshend  demanded  the  place  of  cofferer,  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  household.  This  was  already 
enlaced.  The  treasurership  of  the  chamber  was  then 
offered,  and  represented  as  4  in  every  respect  exactly 
equal  to  the  cofferer.'  Lord  Bute  went  to  Townshend.  and 
not  finding  him.  to  Townshcnd's  brother,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Townshend.  to  press  his  acceptance  of  this 
office,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  name, 
succeeded  in  satisfying  him. 

This  ministry  was  hut  short-lived.  Pitt  resigned  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Temple,  and  Townshend  resigned  also.  Townshend 
refused  oners  to  join  the  new  ministry,  which  Lord  Wal- 
drgrave  had  been  commissioned  to  form.  After  some 
months  of  fruitless  negotiations,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Pitt,  and  in  the  ministry  formed  by  him  as 
premier,  in  June,  1757,  Townshend  "resumed  his  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  chamber. 

In  March,  1761.  Townshend  was  appointed  accretary-at- 
war.  The  next  vear.  Lord  Bute's  ascendency  having  led 
to  the  resignations  of  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  the  first 
instance,  and  shortly  after  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Devonshire,  an  offer  was  made  to  Townshend  of  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  plantations,  which  he  refused.  Mr.  Nut- 
hafl  writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  October  14,  1702:—'  My 
countryman  the  right  honourable  Charles  Townshend 
was  yesterday  sent  for  by  the  carl  of  Bute,  who  opened 
to  him  this  new  system,  and  offered  him  the  secretaryship 
of  the  plantations  and  board  of  trade,  which  he  not  only 
refused,  but  refused  all  connection  and  intercourse  what- 
soever with  the  new  counsellor,  and  spoke  out  freely.  He 
was  afterwards  three  times  with  the  king,  to  whom  lie  was 
more  explicit,  and  said  things  that  did  not  a  little  alarm. 
On  his  coming  out  of  the  closet,  Mr.  Fox  met  him  and 
gave  him  joy :  he  asked, "  For  what  ?"  Mr.  Fox  replied. "  Of 
your  being  secretary  of  state  for  the  plantations.  Mr.  T. 
answered,  "  Don't  believe  that.  Sir,  till  you  hear  it  from 
mr."  Mr.  Fox  was  struck,  and  said  he  was  greatly  aston- 
ished, for  he  had  understood  that  this  had  been  settled.' 
(Correspondence  of  the  Hart  of  Chatham,  vol.  iii.,  p.  183.) 
Townshend  however  supported  in  parliament  the  prelimi- 
naries for  the  peace,  but  soon  alter  was  among  the  oppo- 
sition to  Loid  Bute's  ministry.  On  Ix>rd  Bute's  resignation, 
in  1703,  it  was  rumoured  that  Townshend  was  to  be  offered 
the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and  the  plantations. 
In  the  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place  with  Mr. 
Pitt  towards  the  close  of  the  vear,  Townshend  was  one 
of  those  named  by  Pitt  to  the' king.  {Chatham  Com- 
fpnndenre,  vol.  iii.,  p.  265.> 

Mr.  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  introduced  earl/  in  1765, 
was  zealously  supported  by  Charles  Townshend  in  a  speech 
which  elicited  from  Colonel  Barrf,  in  reply,  one  of  his 
most  successful  parliamentary  efforts.  Townshend  had  i 
concluded  with  the  words, '  And  these  Americans,  children 
planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  pro- 
tected by  our  arms  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree 
of  strength  and  opulence,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national 
expense  which  we  lie  under?'  'They  planted  by  your 
care ! '  cried  Colonel  Barre :  '  No,  your  oppressions  planted 
them  in  America;'  and  so  he  went  on.  overthrowing  each 
clause  of  the  peroration.  (Gordon's  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  1G0.)  Under  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's administration,  formed  in  July,  1765,  Townshend 
held  the  place  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  It  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Conway's,  who  was  secretary  of  state  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  administration, 
that  the  posts  held  by  him  had  been  offered  to  Townshend, 
and  refused  by  him.  Afterwards,  with  a  vacillation  cha-  J 
ract eristic  of  him,  and  by  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  : 
the  weathercock,  he  repented  his  refusal,  and  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  superior  profits  of  paymaster  for  the 
greater  honour  of  secretary  and  leader.  '  C.  T.,  with  all 
his  cordiality, fixes  conditions  to  his  good  will :  "confidence 
and  the  cabinet"  were  the  wordsa  little  while  ago  ;  now  he 
wishes  to  be  useful,  and  the  way  in  which  he  can  be  so 
most  is  as  leader  of  the  House.   1  closed  at  once,  with 


the  addition  that  he  .should  then  be  secretary  of  state  tco. 
....  To-day  I  have  privately  heard  that  he  has  said 
in  a  letter  that  things  were  changed  since  he  refused.' 
(  The  Companion  to  the  Mtrsjxiper,  1835,  p.  365,  where 
there  are  several  extracts  from  Conway's  unpublished 
letters.)  Townshend,  who  carried  his  vacillation  into  hi* 
public  conduct,  and  the  effect  of  whose  brilliant  talents 
has  been  lessened,  both  for  his  time  and  for  posterity,  by  the 
versatility  of  his  politics,  now  supported  tne  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  he  had  helped  the  previous  session  to 
introduce.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  lie  had  been  detained  in  the  country  by 
illness,  which  many  supjioscd  to  be  a  cloak  for  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  new  arrangements,  and  with  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  A  pleasant  newspaper  skit  upon 
this  circumstance  has  been  preserved  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
(  fatter*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  263'; : — '  We  hear  that  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Charles  Townshend  is  indisposed,  at  his  house  in 
Oxfordshire,  of  a  pain  in  his  side ;  but  it  is  not  said  in 
which  side.' 

The  Rockingham  administration  died  in  July,  1766, 
4  having  lasted,'  as  Burke  has  chronicled  it,  in  his  4  Short 
Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration,' 4  just  one  vear 
and  twenty  days."  In  the  new  administration  formed  by 
Pitt,  now  created  Lord  Chatham,  Townshend  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  had  l>een  difficulty,  as  before,  in  prevailinc 
upon  him  to  give  up  hi  *  lucrative  post  of  paymaster :  he 
first  said  he  would  do  so,  and  then  said  he  would  not ;  hut 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Chatham  kept  him  to  his  first  state- 
ment. The  letters  which  passed  on  the  subject  between 
Lord  Chatham,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  king,  and  Towns- 
hend. may  be  seen  in  the  'Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  458-63. 

The  course  of  this  Chatham  administration  is  well 
known.  Lord  Chatham  was  soon  too  ill  to  transact  any 
business  or  exercise  any  control  over  his  colleagues,  who 
quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  among  whom  Townshend 
was  looked  upon  as  presuming  and  contumacious.  Towns- 
hend insisted,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  a  tax 
being  laid  on  the  American  ports.  If  this  were  not  done, 
he  declared,  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham. 
March  13,  1767.  4  he  would  not  remain  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.'  4  His  behaviour  on  the  whole,'  adds  the  duke, 
4  whs  such  as  no  cabinet  will,  I  am  confident,  submit  to.' 
{Chatham  Correftiiondenre,  vol.  iii.,  p.  232.)  And  on  the 
same  day  Lord  Shelbume  writes  to  Lord  Chatham, — 4  I 
was  surprised  at  Mr.  Townshcnd's  conduct,  which  really 
continues  excessive  on  every  occasion,  till  I  afterward* 
understood  in  conversation  that  he  declared  he  knew  of 
Lord  North's  refusal,  and  from  himself.  .  .  .  .It  appears 
to  me  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  T.  can  mean  to  go  on  in 
the  king's  service.'  (Id.,  p.  23."0  The  policy  of  Towns- 
hend prevailed,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  he  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  those  unfortunate  resolutions  im- 
posing duties  upon  glass,  paper,  tea,  and  certain  other 
articles  imported  into  America,  which  rekindled  rebellion 
in  the  colonies,  and  eventually  led  to  their  separation  from 
the  mother-country.  This  was  done  under  the  nominal 
premiership  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  determined  opponent 
of  American  taxation,  but  who  was  now  kept  by  illness 
aloof  from  business,  and  had  not  been  consulted".  Soon 
the  necessity  of  constructing  a  new  administration  with  an 
efficient  head  was  perceived,  and  a  negotiation  between 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  having  failed,  it  was  understood  that 
Charles  Townshend  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  ministry.  When  the  highest  power  in  the  state  was 
then  just  within  his  grasp,  he  was  suddenly  carried  away 
by  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  4th  of  September,  "1767. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Charles  Townshend  have 
been  embalmed  in  a  splendid  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's 
celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation.  The  orator  had 
already  passed  in  review  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  Stamp  Act, 
and  the  repeal  of  that  act  during  Lord  Rockingham's 
ministry,  and  having  come  to  I.ord  Chatham's  administra- 
tion, and  the  |>olicy  of  Charles  Townshend,  so  abhorrent  to 
the  tenour  of  Lord  Chatham's  principles,  he  proceeds: — 
4  For  even  then,  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  en- 
tirely set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze 
with'  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and  for  his  hour  became 
lord  of  the  ascendant.   Thk  light  too  is  passed  and  set  fox 
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ever.  Yon  understand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 
Townshend,  officially  the  reproducer  of  the  fatal  scheme, 
whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember  without  some  degree 
of  sensibility.  In  truth.  Sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  this  House,  and  the  charm  of  every  private  society 
which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there 
never  arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a 
more  pointed  and  finished  wit,  and  (where  his  passions 
were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and 
penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  a  stock  as 
wme  have  had,  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge 
long  treasured  up,  he  knew  letter  by  far" than  any  man  I 
ever  was  acquainted  with  how  to  bring  together  within  a 
short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate, 
and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question  he  supported.  He 
stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully.  He  particularly 
excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  display  of 
his  subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither  trite  and 
vulgar  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He  hit  the  House  just 
between  wind  and  water ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  too 
anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  he  was  never 
more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the  preconceived  opi- 
nions and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required,  to  whom 
he  wa»  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactly 
to  the  temper  of  the  House  ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  be- 
cause he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it  There  are 

many  young  members  in  the  House  (such  of  late  has  been 
the  rapid  succession  of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that 
prodigy  Charles  Townshend,  nor  of  course  know  wliat  a 
ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent 
ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings,— for  failings 
he  had  undoubtedly ;  many  of  us  remember  them ;  we  are 
this  day  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But  he  had  no 
failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause ;  to  an 
ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion  for 
fame ;  a  passion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls. 
He  worshipped  that  goddess  wheresoever  she  appealed; 
but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite 
habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Commons. 
....  He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House.  He  never 
thought,  did,  or  said  anything,  but  with  a  view  to  you. 
He  every  day  adapted  himself  to  your  disposition,  and'  ad-  [ 
justed  himself  before  it  as  at  a  looking-glass.' 

Townshend  had  married  Caroline,  the  daughter  and  I 
heiress  of  John,  second  duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  | 
and  widow  of  the  earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  j 
uf  Buccleuch.   Just  before  his  death,  while  his  influence  | 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  obtained  for  his  wife  the  title  of 
Baroness  Greenwich.    Townshend  selected  Adam  Smith 
ns  tutor  and  travelling  companion  for  his  step-son  the 
young  duke  of  Buccleuch  [Smith,  Ada»T,  having  been 
first  led  to  this  choice,  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  by  his  admiration  of  the  '  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments.' 

TOWNSHIP.  This  term  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  their  collective  capacity.  In 
legal  signification  it  is  a  vill  forming  part  of  a  parish  in 
oases  where  a  parish  has  been  divided  for  secular  purposes 
into  several  villa  or  townships. 

TOWNSON,  THOMAS.  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Townson,  rector  of  Much  Lees,  in  E<=sex,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1713.  After  the  usual  preparatory  educa- 
tion, conducted  partly  at  home,  partly  at  school,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  in  March,  1733.  In  July, 
1735,  he  was  elected  a  demy  for  scholar)  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege ;  in  173(5  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  in 
1737  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen;  and  in  June, 
1739,  he  commenced  M.A.  In  December,  1741,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  in  September,  1742,  priest,  by  Dr. 
Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Immediately  after  this  he  set 
out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr. 
Houldsworth,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land, from  which  he  did  not  return  till  1743.  Having  re- 
sumed his  residence  at  the  university,  he  was,  in  1740. 
presented  bv  his  college  to  the  living  of  Hatfield  Pevercll, 
in  Essex,  which  he  retained  till  1749.  when  he  resigned  it 
on  being  presented,  bv  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  Bart., 
to  the  rectory  of  Blithfield  in  Staffordshire.  This  year  he 
was  senior  proctor  of  the  university ;  soon  after  his  quitting 
which  office  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  He 
resigned  his  fellowship  in  January,  1731,  on  being  insti- 
tuted to  the  living  of  the  lower  uiediety  of  Malpas,  in 
P.  C,  No.  13G5. 


Cheshire,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Drake,  but  which  he  did  not  accept  without  some  re- 
luctance, arising  principally  from  his  unwillingness  to 
leave  Oxford. 

In  1758,  having  received,  under  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
William  Barcrofl,  rector  of  Fairsted  and  vicar  of  Kelvedon 
in  Essex,  a  bequest  of  above  8000/.,  together  with  hi* 
library,  he  resigned  Blithfield.  and  having  now  more  leisure, 
he  began  to  apply  himself  with  greater  assiduity  to  lite- 
rary pursuits  m  connection  with  his  profession.  The  first 
work  which  he  finished  was  an  Exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  however  was  never  printed.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  'Doubts 
concerning  the  Authenticity  of  l!ie  last  Publication  of  the 
Confessional,  addresse;'.  to  {Dr.  Black burne,i  the  author  of 
that  learned  Work,'  8vo.,  17G7.  This  was  followed,  in 
171VS,  by  '  A  Defence'  of  the  '  Doubts,'  and  by  another 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Dialogue  between  I*aae\V niton  and 
nomologist es :  in  which  the  Chaiactcr  of  Bishop  San- 
derson is  defended  against,  the  author  of  the  Confes- 
sional.' 

In  170*  he  made  a  second  tour  to  the  Continent  with 
Mr.  Drake  s  eldest  son.  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  Biasetiose 
College.  In  1778  he  published  his  principal  work,  bis 
'Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,'  4to.,  which  immediately 
attracted  great  attention  ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  merit  of 
which  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  the  author, 
in  February,  177U,  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  A 
German  translation  of  this  work  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.,  in  17H3.  In  17*0  Dr.  Purteus,  then  bishop  of 
Chester,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Townson  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond.  In  1783  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford  was 
offered  to  him  by  Lord  North,  the  chancellor,  but  his  ad- 
vanced time  of  life  induced  him  to  decline  accepting  it. 
He  died  15th  April,  17U2.  Dr.  Townson's  collected  works 
were  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1810,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Churton,  together  with  u 
Memoir  of  the  author,  from  which  the  above  facts  a;v 
extracted.  In  addition  to  the  productions  that  have  been 
mentioned  above,  this  collection  contains  some  single  ser- 
mons, and  a  portion  of  a  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  en- 
titled '  A  Discourse  on  the  Evaugelical  Histories  of  the 
Resurrection  and  First  Appearance  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  few  copies  of  which,  in  4to.,  had  lieen 
printed  bv  the  author  in  17*-;.  and  distributed  among  his 
friends.  Dr.  Townson  was  as  highly  distinguished  by  tbo 
virtues  of  his  private  character  as  for  his  professional 
learning  and  abilitv. 

TOXICODENDRON.  [Rhus] 

TO'XODON  (rcjov,  a  bow ;  ot'.x'-c  a  tooth — from  the 
curvature  of  the  teeth).  Professor  Owen's  name  for  an 
extinct  genus  founded  on  Toxodon  Plutensis,  a  gigantic 
mammiferous  animal,  refemble  to  the  order  Pachyukr- 
mata,  but  with  affinities  to  the  Kodbntia,  Edentata,  and 
Herbivorous  Cetuceu. 

Mr.  Darwin,  during  his  sojourn  in  Banda  Oriental, 
having  heard  uf  some  giants'  bones  at  a  farm-house  on 
the  Sarandis,  a  small  stream  entering  the  Rio  Negro,  rode 
there  and  purchased,  for  the  value  of  eighteen  pence,  the 
cranium  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Loudon,  and  the  subject  of  Professor  Owen's 
description.  The  people  at  the  farm-house  told  Mr.  Dai- 
win  that  the  remains  were  exposed  bv  a  flood  having 
washed  down  pait  of  a  bank  of  earth.  "When  found,  the 
head  was  quite  perfect ;  but  the  boys  knocked  the  teeth 
out  with  stones  and  then  set  up  the  head  as  a  mark  to 
throw  at.  Mr.  Darwin  found  a  perfect  tooth,  which 
exactly  lits  one  of  the  sockets  in  this  skull,  embedded  by 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tcrccro.  at  the  distance  of 
about  180  miles  from  the  farm-house.  Near  the  Toxodon 
Mr.  Darwin  found  what  he  terms  the  fragments  of  the 
head  of  an  animal  rather  larger  than  the  horse,  and  which 
he  describes  as  having  some  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Torwion  and  otners,  perhaps  with  the  Ltientata. 
These  fragments,  now  also  in  the  Museum  of  the  College. 
Professor  Owen  has  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  lower  jaw 
of  Toxudon.  Mr.  Darwin  observes  that  the  remains  ap- 
peared so  fresh  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
had  lain  buried  for  ages  underground.  The  bone  con- 
tained so  much  animal  matter,  that  when  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  not  only  exhaled  a  very  strong 
animal  odour,  but  likewise  burned  with  a  slight  flame. 
(Journal.)   The  place  where  the  remains  were  found  is 
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bout  120  miles  north-west  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  cra- 
nium was  embedded  in  a  whitish  argillaceous  earth  form- 
ins  the  banks  of  the  Sarandis. 

The  first  notice  of  this  most  interesting  discovery  appears 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,' 
and  the  paper  by  Professor  Owen  was  read  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1837. 

The  Professor  premised  his  anatomical  description  by  an 
abstract  from  Mr.  Darwin's  account  *  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district  in  which  the  cranium  was  found. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  gra- 
nitic, but  covered,  often  to  a  considerable  thickness,  bv  a 
reddish  argillaceous  soil  containing  small  calcareous  con- 
cretions. 

The  cranium  equals  that  of  the  Hippopotamus  in  size, 
measuring  2  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  1  foot  4  inches 
in  extreme  breadth.  The  form  of  the  skull  is  elongated, 
depressed,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
wide  expanse  of  the  zy  gomatic  arches,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  occipital  foramen  and  occipital  region  of  the  skull, 
which  slopes  from  below  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
maxillary  portion  of  the  skull  is  compressed  laterally,  nar- 
row, and  with  large  intermaxillary  bones  slightly  dilated 
at  their  extremity. 

The  teeth  consist  of  molars  and  incisors.  The  latter  are 
four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  middle  ones  very 
small,  the  two  external  ones  very  large,  curved,  and  with 
their  sockets  extending  backwards  in  an  arched  direction 
through  the  intermaxillary  bones  to  the  maxillary,  and  ter- 
minating, without  diminishing  in  size,  immediately  ante- 
rior to  the  grinding-teeth,  where  the  large  persistent  pulps 
of  these  incisors  were  lodged.  In  form  and  relative  size 
these  teeth  must  have  resembled  the  denies  scalprarii  of 
the  Rodents. 

The  molar  teeth  no  less  present  a  close  approximation 
in  their  form  and  structure  to  the  molar  teetn  of  the  her- 
bivorous rodents:  they  are  seven  in  number  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and,  from  the  form  of  the  sockets,  ap- 
pear to  have  corresponded  with  each  other  in  structure. 

After  this  description  of  the  teeth,  the  form,  propor- 
tions, disposition,  and  connections  of  the  different  bones  of 
the  cranium  are  pointed  out,  and  the  structure  of  the 
osseous  cavities  subservient  to  the  organs  of  sense  is  ad- 
verted to,  followed  by  deductions  that  the  habits  of  the 
Toxodon  were  aquatic. 

So  far  as  the  form  and  position  of  the  external  aperture 
of  the  bony  nostrils,  of  the  occipital  condyles,  together 
with  the  slope  of  the  occipital  region,  are  concerned,  the 
same  arguments,  the  Professor  observes,  might  be  advanced 
for  referring  the  Toxodon  to  the  mammiferous  group  con- 
taining the  Dugong,  as  had  been  urged  in  reference  to  the 
Dinotherium  ;  but  the  existence  of  air-cells  or  sinuses  in 
the  superior  parietes  of  the  Toxodon's  cranium  show,  he 
adds,  that  the  cranial  characters  above  alluded  to  are  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  cetaceous  nature  of  the  animal.  The 
general  conclusions  respecting  the  affinities  of  the  Toxodon 
to  existing  orders  of  mammals  are  then  summed  up. 

In  the  Zoology  nf  the  Beagle  (1838)  the  subject  is  treated 
by  the  Professor  in  greater  detail,  and  richly  illustrated  : 
among  the  illustrations  is  a  figure  of  the  cranium,  of  the 
natural  size.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out 
these  satisfactory  details,  which  should  be  attentively 
perused,  and  we  proceed  to  give  the  summary,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  at  the  end  of  the 
abstract  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.* 

'After  summing  up  the  different  affinities,  or  indica- 
tions of  affinity,' says  Mr.  Owen,  '  which  are  deducible  from 
this  most  curious  and  interesting  fossil  mammal,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion,  assuming  it  to  have  had  extremities 
cased  in  hoofs,  that  it  is  referrible  to  the  order  Pachyder- 
mata.  But  the  structure,  form,  and  kind  of  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  prove,  indisputably,  that  the  gigantic  Toxodon 
was  intimately  related  to  the  Rodent  order.  From  the 
characters  of  this  order,  as  afforded  by  the  existing  species, 
the  Toxodon  however  differs  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
supernumerary  incisors,  and  in  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  curvature  of  the  molars.  If  moreover  the  lower  jaw, 
next  to  be  described,  belong,  as  I  believe,  to  the  Toxodon, 
the  dental  character  of  the  genus  will 
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•The  Toxodon  again  deviates  from  the  true  Rodentia, 
and  resembles  the  Wombat  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
463]  and  the  Pachyderms  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  lower-jaw.  It  deviates  from  the 
Rodentia,  and  resembles  the  Pachydennata  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  glenoid  cavities  and  zygomatic  arches,  and 
in  many  minor  details  already  alluded  to. 

•  In  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and 
occipital  region  of  the  skull — in  the  form  and  position  of 
the  occipital  condyles — in  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  the 
anterior  bony  aperture  of  the  nostrils — and  in  the  thickness 
and  texture  of  the  osseous  parietes  of  the  skull,  the  Toxo- 
don deviates  both  from  the  Rodentia  and  existing  Pachy- 
dennata, and  manifests  an  affinity  to  the  Dinotherium  and 
Cetaceous  order,  especially  the  Herbivorous  section. 

•At  present  we  possess  no  evidence  to  determine  whetJvr 
the  extremities  of  the  Toxodon  were  organized  on  theoo- 
gulate  or  unguiculate  type,  nor  can  we  be  positive,  (ram 
the  characters  which  the  skull  affords,  that  the  genus  may 
not  be  referrible  to  the  Stutica  of  Linnams,  although  the 
development  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  presence  of  Jarre 
frontal  sinuses  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  the 
habits  of  this  species  were  so  strictly  aquatic  as  the  total 
absence  of  hinder  extremities  would  occasion. 

'Where  the  dentition  of  a  mammiferous  animal  is  strictly 
carnivorous,  this  structure  is  obviously  incompatible  with 
a  foot  incased  in  a  hoof;  but  where  the  teeth  are  adapted 
for  triturating  vegetable  substances  the  case  is  different. 
If  animals  so  characterised  are  of  small  size,  and  seek  their 
food  in  trees,  or  if  they  burrow  for  roots  or  for  shelter,  thr 
vegetable  type  of  dentition  must  co-exist  with  unguiculilt 
extremities,  as  in  the  Edentata  and  Rodentia  generally  : 
but  the  largest  genus  [Hydhochcrrus]  of  the  Rodent 
order,  whose  affinity  to  the  Pachydennata  is  manifested 
in  its  heavy  shapeless  trunk,  thinly  scattered  bristly  hair, 
and  many  other  particulars,  has  each  of  its  toes  inclosed 
in  a  miniature  hoof. 
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•  The  affinity  above  alluded  to  is  too  obvious  to  have  es- 
caped popular  notice,  and  the  C'apvbara,  from  its  aquatic 
habits,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Water-hog.  It  is  highly 
interesting  to  find  that  the  continent  to  which  this  exist- 
ing aberrant  form  of  Rodent  is  peculiar  should  be  found 
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to  contain  the  remains  of  an  extinct  genus  characterised 
by  a  dentition  which  closely  resembles  the  Rodent  type, 
but  manifesting  it  on  a  eiirantic  scale,  and  tending  to  com- 
plete the  chain  of  affinities  which  links  the  Pachyderma- 
tous With  the  Rodent  and  Cetaceous  orders.' 

Professor  Owen  then  enters  upon  the  description  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  rather  the  fragments  of  the  one  above  alluded 
to,  found  also  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Bnhia  Blanca,  in  Int.  30a, 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  The  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted in  the  most  cautious  and  philosophical  manner, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  fossils  in  question  are  the 
fragments  of  a  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  a  Toxodim,  belonging, 
if  not  to  Toxodnn  Plalentix,  at  least  to  an  allied  species." 

TOXO'STOMA,  5  Waglcrs  name  for  a  genus  of 
Thrush  ks. 

TRACERY,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  of 
modern  invention,  but  exceedingly  useful  and  almost  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  architectural  vocabulary,  there  being  no 
corresponding  term  in  any  other  language  to  denote  with 
equal  brevity  and  clearness  that  species  of  pattern-work 
formed  or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  by  the 
mullions  [Muli.ion]  being  there  continued,  but  diverging 
into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing  lines,  enriched  with  folia- 
tion*. The  term  is  also  applied  to  ornamental  design  of 
the  same  character,  whether  for  doors,  panelling,  or  ceil- 
ings ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  windows' the  pat 
tern  or  tracery  is  perfoiatt-d,  and  in  other  cases  closed,  that 
is.  is  a  mere  pattern  can  ed  on  the  surface  of  a  solid  part  ; 
except  in  particular  instances  where  the  tracery  on  para- 
pets, battlements,  turrets,  spires,  kc.  is  pierced',  and  then 
it  is  described  as  open-work.  The  latter  term  necessarily 
implies  tracery  of  some  kind  or  other,  though  '  tracet)  ' 
does  not  imply  '  open-work,'  the  latter  being  merely  an 
exception  from  the  usual  mode. 

Much  both  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  Gothic 
or  pointed  style  depends  upon  windows  and  their  tracery  ; 
and  it  is  one  great  and  peculiar  merit  of  the  style,  that 
such  indispensable  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light 
are  made  to  constitute  some  of  its  most  striking  features, 
and  to  exhibit  very  forcibly  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  entire  system.  This  "is  so  strongly  marked,  that 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  in  making  any  attempt  at 
Gothic  the  veriest  bungler  could  fail  to  perceive  how 
essential  mullions  and  tracery  are  to  the  character  of  the 
style,  and  that  to  omit  them  in  what  professes  by  the 
general  form  of  the  aperture  to  be  a  Gothic  window,  is 
just  like  omitting  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column. 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  the  mere  general  outline  and 
attcrn  of  tracery  and  mullions  be  followed,  for  that  may 
e  done,  and  nevertheless  the  character  be  lost — at  leas't 
greatly  impoverished,  and  rendered  mean,  meagre,  and 
wiry,  as  is  generally  the  case  more  or  less  in  modern 
Gothic  windows  and  tracery. 

On  referring  to  Gothic  Akchitecturk,  p.  323,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Tracer}'  does  not  occur  in  the  simple  lancet  style 
or  earliest  form  of  Gothic,  for  there  the  windows  consist 
merely  of  so  many  single  apertures,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  united  only  by  their  external  mouldings,  instead  of 
being  included  within  a  larger  arch.  The  first  principle 
followed  was  therefore  rather  of  addition  than  of  combi- 
nation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  idea  was  adopted,  it 
necessarily  led  to  the  continuation  of  the  window  by  per- 
forating the  tympanum,  or  space  between  the  smaller 
arches  and  the  larger  one  over  them.  At  first  this  was 
usually  done  by  filling  up  the  hrnd  of  the  window  with  a 
single  circle  cut  into  foils,  and  with  the  open  spandrels  or 
smaller  triangular  spaces  so  produced.  Of  sucti  windows 
an  example  from  Westminster  Abbey  is  shown  at  the  page 
above  referred  to,  and  on  the  following  one  are  other 
instances  where  tracery  of  the  same  character  become* 
more  elaborate  and  complicated,  either  by  the  circle  being 
repeated,  as  in  the  example  from  York,  or  subdivided  into 
smaller  ornamental  compartments,  as  in  that  from  Exeter. 
This  species  of  trncery  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Geometrical,  while  that  which  succeeded  it  is  tevned 
Flowing  from  its  being  composed  throughout  of  curved 
lines  interwoven  with  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  the 
example  from  Kirton,  which  is  shown  along  with  the 
others  above  mentioned.  In  Perpendicular  tracery,  on 
the  contrary,  the  lines  of  the  mullions  are  continued  m  the 
head  of  the  window,  and  divide  it  into  panels,  which  arc  in 
turn  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  The  annexed  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  such  window,  Ironi  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford. 
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What  is  called  Flamboyant  tracery  is  a  species  of  the 
Ftfttrt'ng  peculiar  to  French  Gothic,  and  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  richness  and  intricacy,  but  for  its  irregularity, 
the  pattern  of  the  separate  compartments  not  being  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  although  one  half  of  the  window  cor- 
leiponds  with  the  other.  To  the  above-mentioned  varieties 
may  be  added  another  peculiar  to  Germany,  but  not  very 
COnHDOl)  there  :  this  ha"  obtained  the  name  of  Stump  tra- 
cery, in  consequence  of  some  of  the  mouldings  appearing 
to  be  broken  on",  and  bavins  only  short  ends  or  stumps 
whi  le  they  intersect  other  lines. 

Tracery"  of  the  same  character  admits  of  very  prat 
diversely  of  design,  and  that  not  only  in  different  build- 
ings, but  in  the  same  building,  nlthou-rh  such  source  of  va- 
riety is  rarely  turned  to  account  by  modern  architects.  It  has 
however  been  done  by  Mr.  Pugin  in  the  Catholic  church 
now  building  in  St.  "George's  Fields  London,  in  which 
edifice  all  the  windows  exhibit  different  patterns  of 
tracer)-. 

TRACHELI'PODA  (rpax^Xoc.  traclielo*,  a  neck;  and 
irot'-c.  putts,  gen.  poitox,  a  foot  i,  Lamarck's  name  for  his 
third  order  of  the  class  Molluxra. 

Lamarck  divides  the  order  into  two  sections: — 
1st  section.    Phytiphaga.  Plant-eaters. 
Div.  1."  Air-breathers. 
Families :— Colimaceans  IMix,  &c.},  Limneans  (Lim- 
nrra,  &c.). 

Div.  2.  Water-breathers. 
Families  :— Melanians,  Peristomians,  Neritaceans,  .Tan- 
thinians,  Macrostomiaiis,  Plicacians,  Scalarians,  Turbina- 
eians. 

2nd  section.    Zoophaga.    Flesh-caters,  Water-breathers, 
and  all  marine. 
Families:— Canalifera,  Alata-.  Purpurifera,  Columellaria, 
Convolute- .    'Animuux  mm  I  ertebret.) 

Fossil  Carnivorous  Trachelipods. 

Professor  Buckland,  in  WisBridgeiratcr  Trent  iir,  remarks 
that  most  collectors  have  seen  upon  the  sea-shore  numbers 
of  dead  shells  in  which  small  circular  holes  have  been 
bored  by  the  predaceous  triln-s  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  animals  contained  within  them! 
similar  holes,  he  observes,  occur  in  many  fossil  shells  of 
the  Tertiary  strata,  wherein  the  shells  of  carnivorous  Tra- 
chelipods also  abound  :  but  perforations  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  rare  in  the  fossil  shells  of  any  older  formation. 
In  the  grren-sand  and  oolite,  he  adds,  they  have  been 
noticed  only  in  those  few  eases  where  they  are  accom- 
panied by  the  shells  of  equally  rare  carnivorous  mollusks ; 
and  in  the  lias  and  strata  below  it  there  are  neither  per- 
forations nor  any  shells  having  the  notched  mouth  of  per- 
forating carnivorous  species. 

1  It  should  seem  from  these  facts,'  continues  the  Pro- 
fessor, '  that  in  the  economy  of  submarine  life  the  great 
family  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  performed  the  same 
necessary  office  during  the  tertiary  period  which  is  allotted 
to  them  in  the  present  ocean.  We  have  further  evidence 
to  show  that  in  tiroes  anterior  to  and  during  the  deposi- 


tion of  the  chalk  the  same  important  functions  were  con- 
signed to  other  carnivorous  mollusks,  viz.  the  Testaceous 
Cephalopoda,  consisting  of  the  chambered  shells  of  Nautili 
and  Ammonites,  and  many  kindred  extinct  genera  of  poly  - 
thalamous  shells  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  molluscous 
inhabitants  of  all  these  chambered  shells  probably  pos- 
sessed the  voracious  habits  of  the  modern  cuttle-fish,  ami, 
by  feeding,  like  them,  upon  young  testacea  and  crustact  a, 
restricted  the  excessive  increase  of  animal  life  at  the 
hottom  of  the  more  antient  seas.  Their  sudden  nnd  nearly 
total  disappearance  at  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary 
era  would  have  caused  a  blank  in  the  "  police  of  nature," 
allowing  the  herbivorous  tribes  to  increase  to  an  excess 
that  would  ultimately  have  been  destructive  of  marine 
vegetation,  as  well  as  of  themselves,  had  they  not  been 
replaced  by  a  different  order  of  carnivorous  creatures, 
destined  to  perform  in  another  manner  the  office  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Ammonites  and  various  extinct  genera 
of  chambered  shells  then  ceased  to  discharge.  From  thai 
time  onwards  we  have  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  car- 
nivorous Trachelipods,  and  we  sec  good  reason  to  adopt, 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  that  "  in  the  formation* 
above  the  chalk  the  vast  and  sudden  decrease  of  one  pre- 
daceous tribe  has  been  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  many 
new  genera  nnd  species  possessed  of  similar  appetencies, 
and  yet  formed  for  obtainimr  their  prey  by  habits  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  Cephalopods." ' 

TRACHEOTOMY  is  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
trachea.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  Bronchotomy ;  and 
a  similar  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lary  nx  is 
named  Larvngotomy.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  princi- 
pally concerned  in  these  operations  will  be  found  in  th.; 
articles  Larynx  and  Respiration. 

Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  for  several  purpose : 
as,  to  form  an  aperture  either  for  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  when  the  larynx,  fauces,  or  upper  parts  of  the 
air-passages  are  obstructed,  or  for  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  air-passages,  or  fc* 
the  facility  of  inflating  the  lungs  in  suspended  animation. 
In  the  first  view  it  may  be  necessary  in  many  diseases ; 
such  as  croup,  acute  laryngitis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  severe 
cases  of  quinsy,  tumours  and  other  growths  in  the  larynx 
or  pressing  on  it :  in  all  of  which  the  aperture  through 'tin- 
glottis  is  frequently  closed,  not  merely  by  the  swelling  oi 
the  membranes  around  it,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  but  by  the  spasmodic  and  fixed  contraction  of 
the  muscle*  whose  office  it  is  to  approximate  the  vocal 
ligaments.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  operation  is  often 
instantaneous,  and,  for  a  time,  complete  ;  but  its  ultimr.te 
results  are  less  certain,  for  though  it  may  be  sufficient  la 
prevent  the  impending  suffocation,  it  has  no  iufluence  in 
arresting  the  onginal  disease.  On  the  contrary,  the  opera- 
tion itself  is  not  without  danger;  and  that,  both  from  th>' 
accidents  that  may  occur  in  its  performance,  and  from  \U 
subsequent  effects:  and  therefore,  although  no  general 
nile  can  be  laid  down,  its  performance  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken unadvisedly,  nor  in  any  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
absolutely  and  almost  immediately  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life. 

In  its  performance  a  vertical  incision  is  first  made  in 
the  medinn  line  of  the  throat,  either  below  the  thyroid 
eland,  or  more  or  less  above  it.  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  object  to  lie  accomplished. 
The  dissection  must  then  be  continued  carefully  onward, 
in  the  same  direction,  pushing  aside  the  sterno-hu>id 
muscles,  nnd  whatever  vessels  lie  in  or  near  the  middle 
line,  till  the  trachea  is  completely  exposed.  When  the 
hemorrhage  has  ceased,  or  is  but  slight,  the  trachea  must 
be  opened,  first  by  a  vertical  incision,  and  then  by  re- 
moving portions  of  one  or  more  of  its  rings,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  aperture  that  is  required^  Through  the 
opening  a  short  silver  canula  must  be  introduced,  and,  as 
often  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  mucus  accumulating  in 
it,  must  be  removed,  cleaned,  and  again  introduced.  The 
means  to  be  subsequently  adopted  must  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case :  if  the  obstruction  is  removed, 
the  wound  in  the  trachea  may  be  healed,  but  if  not,  the 
canula  must  be  worn  for  the  rest  of  life.  If  the  operation 
were  performed  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  or  for 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  no  canula  need  be  introduced, 
but  the  wound  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  main  object 
is  attained. 

TRACHENCHY'MA.   [Tissves,  Yboctablh.] 
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TRACHYTE,*  the  name  of  a  pyrogenous  rock,  cx- 
1  reniely  abundant  among  the  products  of  modern  volcanoes, 
and  composing  whojc  mountains  in  countries  where 
igneous  action  is  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  perceived.  It 
is  essentially  a  fclspaihic  rock,  and  amongst  other  pecu- 
liarities often  contains  cricked  crystals  of  felspar.  It  is 
porphyrilic  (including  large  crystals  of  felspar)  in  the 
Siehcngebirge,  granular  or  earthy.  Mr.  Scrope  (Journal 
of  tirieucf,  vol.  xxi.)  has  given  a  convenient  synopsis  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  Trachyte,  dibtinguishing  them  by 
the  nature  of  their  composition. 

A.  Compound  trachyte,  with  mica,  hornblende,  or  au- 

gite,  and  grains  of  titan iferous  iron,  i 

B.  Simple  trachyte,  containing  only  felspar. 

C.  Ouartziferous  trachyte,  with  numerous  crystal*  of 

quartz. 

D.  Siliceous  trachyte,  mora  than  usually  quartzose. 
The  equivalent  rucks  among  old  Plutonic  or  trnppean 

masses  are  those  which  have  principally  a  felspaihic  con- 
stitution, as  the  porphvritic  rock  of  Drumadoon  in  Arran, 
the  '  claystone '  of  the  Pent  land  hills,  the  '  Elvans"  of  Corn- 
wall and  Cumberland.  The  term  trachyte  is  from  the 
Greek  trachys  (rpajr/'cX  '  rough,'  expressing  the  '  feel '  of 
this  volcanic  rock,  [Volcano.]  i  Daubcny,  On  Volcanoes.) 

TRACHYTELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Dillcniacens  so  named  from  Tpaxvrtie,  roughness, 
because  t  he  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  asperity.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Delimacea?,  of  the  above  family, 
by  having  the  sepals  and  petals  from  4  to  3,  numer- 
ous stamens,  ami  1  or  2  baccate  many-seeded  carpels. 
The  known  species  are  only  two  in  number,  natives  of 
China  and  Cochin-China.  climbing  in  habit,  with  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  The  leaves  of  T.  Acta>a  ha\e  so  very 
rough  a  surface,  that  they  are  employed  in  Canton  for 
polishing  both  wood  and  metal. 

TRACTION,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  act  of  drawing  a  body 
along  a  plane,  usually  by  the  power  of  men,  animals,  or 
steam  ;  as  when  a  vessel  is  towed  on  the  surface  of  water 
or  a  carriage  moved  upon  a  road.  The  power  exerted  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  is  called  the  force  of  traction. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  force  so  exerted  ;  and  when 
men  are  employed  to  draw  laden  boats  on  canals,  it  is 
found  that  if  the  work  be  continued  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively, of  eight  hours  each,  the  force  of  traction  Is  equi- 
valent to  a  weight  of  31J  lbs.,  moved  at  the  rate  of  two 
l'eet  per  second,  or  1J  mile  per  hour  (it  being  understood  that 
such  weight  is  imagined  to  be  raised  vertically  by  means 
of  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  drawn  in  a  horizontal 
direction).  The  force  of  traction  exerted  when,  without 
moving  from  his  place,  a  man  pulls  horizontally  against  a 
weight  so  suspended,  is  estimated  at  70  lbs.  The  action  of 
a  horse  in  dm  wing  a  vessel  on  a  canal  is  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  weight  of  180  lbs.  raised  vertically,  as  above  sup- 
posed, with  a  velocity  of  3J  feet  per  second,  or  21  miles 
per  hour ;  but  this  estimate  has  been  considered  too  high ; 
and  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the 
power  of  horses  in  waggon*,  carts,  and  coaches  on  level 
ground,  it  is  found  that  the  force  of  traction  exerted  by  a 
stout  horse  is  equivalent  to  80  lbs.  raised  at  the  rate  of 
•I]  feet  per  second,  or  3  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Tredgold 
considers  that  a  horse  exerts  a  force  of  t taction  expressed 
by  123  lbs.  raised  at  the  rate  of  3J  feet  per  second,  or 
21  miles  per  hour.  A  man  or  a  horse  enn  however  double 
his  power  of  traction  for  a  few  minutes  without  being  in- 
jured by  the  exertion  ;  and  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion, 
so  that  the  friction  on  the  ground  is  alone  to  be  overcome, 
a  horse  can  draw,  during  a  short  time,  on  a  level  road,  a 
weight  exceeding  lfiOOIbs. 

The  force  of  traction  is  found  to  varv  nearly  with  the 
term  .>-»•/.  where  n<  is  the  greatest  walking  velocity  of  a 
man  or  horse  when  unresisted  (6  feet  per  second,  or  4  miles 

Ker  hour,  for  a  man ;  ami  10  feet  per  second,  or  GJ  miles  per 
our,  for  a  horse :,  and  r  is  the  velocity  with  which  the 
\esscl  or  carriage  is  moved.  From  theoretical  considera- 
tions it  has  been  determined  that  the  greatest  effect  is 
produced  when  the  velocity  of  the  object  moved  is  one- 
third  of  that  with  which  the  man  or  animal  can  walk  when 
unresisted. 

If  a  wheel-carriage  were  situated  on  a  level  plane  which  | 
opposed  no  resistance,  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  were  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels,  the  smallest  conceivable  power  of 
traction  applied  to  the  axle  would  suffice  to  put  the  car-  | 


riagc  in  motion.  But  when  a  wheel  in  moving  meets  with 
an  obstacle  on  the  ground,  that  obstacle  is  pressed  at  the 
point  of  contact  by  a  fort  e  acting  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  to  it  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  aii-ing  from 
that  part  of  the  weight  which  is  supported  by  the  wheel, 
together  with  the  force  of  traction  ;  therefore  by  the  'reso- 
lution of  forces,'  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  which  is 
to  be  overcome  by  the  moving-power  and  the  weight  on 
the  wheel  will  become  less  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
is  increased :  also  the  most  advantageous  direction  in 
which  the  force  of  traction  can  be  exerted  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  pressure  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
to  the  obstacle.  But  the  height  of  the  wheels  cannot  ex- 
ceed certain  limits  depending  on  the  use  to  which  the  car- 
riage is  applied  ;  and  when  the  latter  has  fuur  wheels,  the 
height  of  those  which  are  in  front  must  be  such  only  as 
will  allow  it  to  be  turned  round  within  a  given  space  ;  a!t.o, 
when  a  horse  is  employed  to  move  a  carriage,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  conditions  under  whigh  his  power  may 
be  advantageously  exerted. 

It  was  first  observed  by  M.  Deparcieux,  and  published 
in  the  '  Mcmoires  de  I'Acadcmie  des  Sciences,'  17G0,  that 
horses  drnw  heavy  loads  rather  by  their  weight  than  by 
their  muscular  force.  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster  has  also 
remarked  that  when  the  resistance  is  great  a  horse  lift* 
both  its  fore-feet  from  the  ground ;  then,  using  his  hinder- 
feet  as  a  fulcrum,  he  allows  his  body  to  descend  by  its 
weight,  and  thus  overcomes  the  obstacle  :  and  it  may  be 
added  that  when  this  action  takes  place  with  a  two-wheeled 
carriage,  if  the  loading  is  disposed  so  that  some  portion  of 
it  may  press  on  the  horse's  back  the  effect  of  the  animal's 
weight  will  thereby  be  increased.  Now  if  the  traces,  or 
the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  were  attached  to  the  horse's 
collar  near  his  centre  of  gravity,  a  line  imagined  to  be 
drawn  from  the  latter  point  to  his  hinder-feet  may  repre- 
sent his  weight,  and  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  his 
feet  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  traces  or  shafts  mny 
represent  the  lever  of  resistance :  but  while  the  former  line 
remains  the  same,  this  lever  becomes  less  as  the  plane  of 
traction  (  that  of  the  traces  or  shafts)  inclines  more  upwards 
from  the  w  heel ;  and  therefore,  in  order  that  the  power  of 
the  horse  may  be  advantageously  applied,  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  other 
circumstances. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  angle  of  trac- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  angle  which  the  piano  of 
the  traces  makes  with  the  road  on  which  the  carriage  is 
moving.  Is  15  or  l(i  degrees,  a  horse  pulls  with  good  effect ; 
and  the  height  of  tile  points  at  which  the  traces  are 
attached  to  a  horse's  collar  beins;  about  4  feet  6  inches 
from  the  ground,  it  follows  that,  in  onler  to  obtain  this  in- 
clination, the  lower  extremities  of  the  traces  or  shafts 
should  be  2  feet  3  inches  from  the  ground.  In  general 
however,  in  two-wheeled  carriages,  the  height  of  these  ex- 
tremities is  about  3  feet. 

As  an  example  of  the  force  of  traction  exerted  by  steam, 
it  may  be  stated  that  on  a  level  line  of  railway,  aii  engine 
with  an  H-iuch  cylinder,  and  having  an  effective  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  drew  50  tons  at 
the  rate  of  :SO  miles  per  hour,  working  10  hours  daily ;  and 
that  the  same  engine,  with  an  equal  pressure  in  the* boiler, 
drew  1(50  tons  at  the  rate  of  15J  miles  per  hour.  (Pambour 
On  Locomotive  Engine*.) 

TRACTRIX,  or  TRACTORY.  the  name  given  to  a 
curve  described  by  a  heavy  point  attached  to  a  string,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight  line  or 
curve.  For  some  account  of  this  curve,  w  hich  is  of  no  in- 
terest except  as  a  mathematical  exercise,  See  Peacock's 

'mVDE,PiK)ARD  OF.  The  department  of  the  English 
government  popularly  known  under  this  title  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  its  proper  designation, 
which  correctly  dc'nncs  its  principal  functions,  u- •  The 
Lords  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
all  matters  relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations.'  This 
department  is  practically  under  the  direction  of  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
or  Committee  are, — the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Three 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
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and  such  officers  of  state  in  Ireland  as  are  privy  councillors  I 
in  England  ;  but  those  functionaries  do  not  ordinarily  in-  I 
terfcre  with  or  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  president 
and  vice-president.    The  clerks  of  the  council  are,  rx- 
officio,  secretaries  of  the  Bi-ard  of  Trade,  but  lhat  duty  is 
performed  by  two  joint -assist ant  secretaries. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
exercise,  in  eft'ect,  the  duties  which  in  other  countries  are 
performed  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  Their  office  is 
not  indeed  executive,  but  rather  consultative,  the  orders 
rendered  necessary  by  their  decisions  being  given  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  by  the  secretary  of  state,  as  the 
case  may  require.  A  great  part  of  the  business  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  colonies,  which  used  formerly 
to  be  transacted  in  this  department,  has  of  late  years  been 
transferred  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, but  all  laws  passed  by  colonial  legislatures  must 
receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before 
thev  are  assented  to  by  the  crown. 

besides  the  matters  of  government  connected  with  com- 
merce which  are  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  direct  application  from  merchants  or 
other  parties  interested,  all  questions  of  that  characler 
which  come  before  the  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  referred  to  the  Board  for  its  opinion.  In 
addition  to  this  the  legislature  has  provided  that  its  sanc- 
tion shall  be  required  in  order  to  legalise  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  and  recently  it  has  placed  under  its  control 
the  regulation  of  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  i 
the  management  of  the  same  may  involve  the  safety  of  the 
public.  The  department  for  receiving  returns  of  the  prices 
of  corn  within  the  kingdom  and  for  declaring  thereupon 
the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  upon  foreign  grain  imported, 
is  likewise  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1832  a 
department  was  newly  created  under  the  control  of  the 
president  and  vice-president,  for  collecting  and  arranging 
statistical  information,  with  a  view  to  its  presentation  to 
parliament. 

TRADE-WINDS  is  the  term  used  by  seamen  to  indicate 
the  perpetual  or  constant  winds,  because  they  promote 
more  than  any  other  circumstance  navigation  and  trade. 
These  perpetual  or  trade  winds  occur  in  all  open  seas  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  and  to  the  distance  of  about 
30  degrees  north  and  south  of  it.  They  were  not  known 
to  the  antients,  and  seem  to  have  been  unknown  even  to 
modern  seamen  up  to  the  time  of  Columbus.  Though 
before  his  time  Portuguese  navigators  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  had  not  ventured  to 
any  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  not  entered  the  regions  where  the  trade- 
wides  blow.  Columbus  however,  who  had  passed  some 
time  at  the  Canaries,  to  which  the  trade-winds  extend  in 
summer,  seems  to  have  conceived  a  just  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent. On  his  first  voyage,  after  leaving  the  Canaries,  his 
crew  were  greatly  alarmed  at  finding  that  the  wind  always 
blew  from  the  north-east  and  east,  and  feared  that  they 
would  be  prevented  by  it  from  returning  to  their  native 
country.  Columbus  did  not  participate  in  their  fears, 
and  on  his  return  from  the  newly  discovered  islands 
his  track  was  north  of  the  trade-winds,  in  the  region  of 
the  variable  winds.  After  the  time  of  Columbus,  Euro- 
pean navigation  extended  rapidly  in  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian oceans,  and  the  trade-winds  became  generally 
known.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  attempt  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  was  made  before  the  time  of 
GaJilco,  who,  m  adopting  the  system  of  Copcrpicu*  and  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  thought  he  found 
some  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the  trade-winds, 
which,  as  he  conjectured,  owed  their  origin  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  atmo- 
sphere, though  it  participated  in  that  motion,  could  not 
follow  with  eoual  speed  the  motion  of  the  dense  parts  of 
our  planet,  and  that  a  motion  in  the  air  was  thus  produced 
which  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  or 
from  east  to  west.  The  strongest  proof  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis  was  the  circumstance  that  the  trade-winds 
occur  only  in  the  lower  latitudes,  where  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  its  revolution  round  its  axis  has  to  make  a  large 
circle  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  consequently  must  move 
with  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes. The  opinion  of  Galileo  was  generally  adopted  up 
to  1GH6,  when  Halley's  hypothesis  was  published  in  the 

Philosophical  Transactions.'   Halley  had  collected  more 


extensive  information  respecting  these  winds,  and  soon 
discovered  several  facts,  which  were  incompatible  v*ith 
the  opinion  of  Galileo.  The  two  most  decisive  weiv, 
that  there  are  no  trade-winds  near  the  equator,  where  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  greatest,  and  that  the  trade- 
winds  change  their  position  according  to  the  seasons,  which 
could  not  take  place  if  they  were  only  the  effect  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  facts  respecting  the  trade-winds,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Halley,  have  not  been  materially  increased  in 
number  since  his  time,  but  they  have  been  exactly  deter- 
mined.  The  trade-winds  are  met  with  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator.    The  mean  boundary-line  of  the  region  in 
which   they  blow,  and  beyond  which  variable  wind- 
prevail,  is  "about  28°  lat.  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
ocean,  but  in  the  western  parts  this  line  is  generally  two 
or  three  degrees  farther  north  and  Bouth.   To  the  north 
of  the  equator  they  blow  in  the  eastern  parts  of  th# 
ocean  from  the  north-east,  seldom  from  the  eastwird 
of  east-north-east,  or  from  the  northward  of  north-north- 
east.    In  proceeding  farther  west  they  become  more 
easterly,  and  often  they  blow  from  due  east,  and  sometime 
from  the  south  of  east,  but  generally  they  are  one  or  two 
points  north  of  east.    To  the  south  of  the  equator  the  trade- 
winds  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean  blow  from  south- 
east, and  usually  between  south-east  and  east,  but  they  also 
decliue  more  to  due  east  in  reaching  the  western  portion 
of  the  ocean.    They  do  not  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  th# 
continents,  but  are  chiefly  separated  from  them  by  a  tract 
of  sea  in  which  either  periodical  or  variable  winds  prevail. 
The  trade-winds  therefore  are  only  experienced  when  M 
are  well  out  from  the  land  in  the  open  sea.  The  wind  bloa- 
with  less  force  and  steadiness  in  the  eastern  than  in  rhf 
w'estern  portion  of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  stronger  and  roort 
constant  in  the  hemisphere  where  the  sun  is  not,  than  in 
that  which  is  exposed  to  its  perpendicular  rays;  in  thf 
latter  however  it  is  more  easterly  than  in  the  former.  The 
region  in  which  the  trade-winds  occur  is  distinguished  by 
an  almost  continual  serenity  and  fair  weather.  Though  thf 
trade-winds  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  blow 
in  an  oblique  direction  towards  one  another,  they  do  not 
meet  in  general,  but  are  divided  by  a  tract  of  sea  in  which 
calms  frequently  prevail,  and  also  variable  light  wind*, 
mostly  from  the  west,  are  met  with.    This  region  of  thf 
calms' is  distinguished  by  a  thick  foggy  air,  and  frequent 
rains  of  short  duration  attended  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  region  of  calms  which  separates  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  from  the  south-eastern,  and  which  usually  occupies 
a  width  of  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude,  is  liot  always 
found  at  the  same  part  of  the  ocean,  but  advances  farther 
north  when  the  sun  has  a  northern  declination,  and  farther 
south  when  it  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  same 
is  observed  respecting  the  winds  themselves.    Though  the 
mean  boundary-line  of  the  trade-winds  is  28®  of  )at.  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean,  it  extends  two,  three,  and 
even  four  degrees  farther  north  when  the  sun  approache> 
the  northern  tropic,  and  about  the  same  distance  farthpr 
southward  when  the  sun  is  near  its  greatest  southern  decli- 
nation.   It  sometimes  happens  that  a  north-eastern  wind 
occurs  as  far  north  as  40s  in  the  Atlantic,  along  thf 
southern  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  as  this  is  seldom 
the  case,  it  is  supposed  that  such  a  wind  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trade-wind,  but  only  as  one  of  the  variable 
winds  which  prevail  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  trade- 
winds.    There  are  also  a  few  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  have  not  been 
found  separated  by  a  region  of  calms,  but  in  which  a 
vessel,  with  the  intervention  of  a  calm  of  short  duration, 
haspassed  from  one  trade-wind  into  the  other. 

The  theory  of  Halley  rests  on  the  well  established  prin- 
ciple that  wind  is  only  a  current  of  air  or  a  part  ol  our 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  rapid  motion,  and 
that  its  principal  cause  is  a  partial  or  local  rarefaction  of 
the  air  by  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated,  it  becomes  speci- 
fically lighter,  and  in  this  state  ascends:  the  less  ratified 
or  colder  air  rushes  into  its  place  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
and  thus  forms  a  current  ol  air,  or  what  is  properly  called 
a  wind.  The  rarefaction  produced  in  our  atmosphere  by 
the  apparent  diurnal  progress  of  the  sun  is  the  origin  of 
the  trade-winds.  It  appears  that  the  heat  caused  by  the 
sun  in  the  air  is  strong  enough  to  produce  this  rarefaction  to 
an  extent  of  about  00  decrees  of  latitude,  as  the  trade-winds, 
including  the  region  of  calms,  extend  over  nearly  such  a 
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portion  of  the  globe.  In  thia  immense  space  the  rarefied 
air  is  replaced  by  the  colder  and  denser  air  which  rests 
over  the  region  contiguous  to  the  region  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  this  transposition  of  air  is  the  trade-wind.  As  the 
ditference  of  the  density,  of  the  two  currents  of  air  which 
come  in  contact  is  not  great,  the  wind  is  of  moderate  force. 
If  the  wind  could  move  with  a  degree  of  velocity  equal  to 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  it  would  ulow  from  the  north  on 
the  north  of  the  places  which  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  south  on 
the  southern  side  of  such  places.  But  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  wind  has  hardly  taken  the  direction  which 
is  imparted  to  it  by  the  rarefaction  of  one  place,  when  the 
place  of  the  greatest  rarefaction  has  already  changed,  having 
proceeded  farther  west.  This  makes  the  direction  of  the 
wind  decline  to  the  place  of  greater  rarefaction,  and  thus 
the  northern  wind  is  converted  into  a  north-eastern  and  the 
southern  into  a  south-eastern  wind.  If  we  further  con- 
sider that  this  process  in  the  atmosphere  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing westward  when  not  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of 
high  land,  we  easily  conceive  that  the  quick  progress  of 
the  rarefaction  towards  the  west  must  insensibly  influence 
still  more  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  hence  it  is  found 
that  in  the  western  portions  of  the  ocean  and  also  near  the 
equator  the  trade-winds  blow  nearly  from  due  east. 

The  trade-winds,  both  in  their  direction  and  limits,  in- 
cline towards  the  sun,  or  place  of  greatest  rarefaction ;  that 
is,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  northern  tropic,  or  returning 
from  it,  having  heated  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  south- 
east trade-wind  declines  farther  from  the  east  point  than  in 
the  opposite  season,  and  blows  with  strength  towards  the 
place  of  greatest  rarefaction  ;  and  its  northern  limits  reach 
nearly  to,  and  in  some  places  beyond,  the  equator.  The 
north-east  trade-wind  at  the  same  time  inclines  nearer  to 
the  east  point  than  in  the  other  season,  blowing  with  less 
strength,  and  becoming  contracted  in  its  southern  limits, 
which  then  recede  several  degrees,  sometimes  14  or  15  to 
the  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  opposite  season,  when 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  greatly  heated  by  the  sun,  the 
north-east  trade-wind  blows  stronger,  declines  farther  from 
the  east  point,  and  approaches  nearer  the  equator:  the 
strength  of  the  south-east  trade-wind  at  the  same  time  is 
considerably  diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
approaches  some  points  nearer  to  the  east  point. 

Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  the  trade-winds  are  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  theory  of  Halley,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  region  of  calms.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  been  offered  tor  this  phenomenon.  Kamtz,  in  his 
'  Manuel  of  Meteorology,'  contents  himself  with  saying, 
*  In  the  space  between  the  two  trade-winds  the  air  is 
heated  to  the  highest  degree.  Thero  the  ascending  cur- 
rents of  air  are  the  most  rapid  ;  and  by  this  quick  ascent 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  blowing  along  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is  greatly  diminished.  Besides  it  would  seem  that  the 
upper  and  lower  current  of  the  air  como  into  contact  with 
one  another  at  a  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  These  two  circumstances  appear  to 
be  the  reason  why  no  regular  winds  are  met  with  within 
the  region  of  the  calms.' 

This  explanation  of  Kamti,  the  value  of  which  we  do 
not  venture  to  determine,  refers  to  a  principle  of  the  theory  -owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause.    These  winds  only 


of  Halley  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  According 
to  this  principle  the  heated  and  rarefied  air  rises  above 
the  more  dense  portion  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  arrived 
at  a  certain  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is 
condensed  by  the  cold,  but  being  unable  to  return  to  its 


generally  take  a  direction  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
supposed  current  of  air.  But  in  1812  an  event  took  place 
which  was  rather"  more  decisive  in  favour  of  the  theory. 
In  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  considerable 
quantities  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter  descended 
on  and  spread  over  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  This  event 
certainly  excited  a  high  degree  of  surprise,  as  in  this  part  of 
the  Columbian  Sea  the  trade-wind  always  blows  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  so  that  vessels  sailing  from  St.  Vincent  to 
Barbadoes  are  obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  course  of  some 
hundred  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination.  It 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  volcanic  matter  was 
raised  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  to  such  an  elevation 
that  it  reached  the  counter-current,  which,  blowing  from 
the  west,  carried  it  to  Barbadoes.  Humboldt  adduces  also 
in  support  of  the  theory  the  strong  south-western  wind 
which  he  experienced  at  the  top  of  tlie  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
whilst  all  the  other  parts  of  the  islands  were  under  the 
sway  of  the  trade-wind  ;  and  this  observation  is  also  con- 
firmed by  Glass,  who,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,' 
states  that  during  the  trade-winds  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  those  islands  experience  a  continual  westerly  wind, 
which  blows  with  considerable  force.  Lastly,  we  may 
adduce  in  corroboration  of  the  theory  the  instantaneous 
change  of  wind  which  is  frequently  experienced  when  the 
limits  of  the  trade-winds  are  passed. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  boundary  of  the 
trade-winds  towards  the  nearest  pole  does  not  alway  occur 
in  the  same  part  of  the  ocean,  but  changes  with  the  sea- 
sons. The  difference  is  considerable.  At  the  greatest 
southern  declination  of  the  sun,  in  December  and  January, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  of  the 
Atlantic  occurs  to  the  south  of  25"  N.  lat.,  whilst  in  the 
opposite  season,  from  June  to  September,  it  occurs  about 
32^  N.  lat.  Thus  we  find  a  tract  of  sea,  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  in  width,  which  is  alternately  exposed  to  the  sway 
of  the  trade-winds  and  of  variable  winds,  and  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  thia  tract  the  Canaries  are  situated.  These 
islands  therefore  are  within  the  trade-winds  for  six  months, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  year  without  them.  Von 
Buob,  in  his  description  of  these  islands,  lias  given  an 
account  of  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  trade-wind 
advances  towards  the  north,  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  which  it  recedes  when  the 
sun  passes  the  equator  on  its  return  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, observing  that  the  south-western  wind,  which  is 
always  found  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
above  the  trade-winds,  does  not  make  its  appearance  on 
the  south,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  direction  in  which 
it  flows,  but  is  first  experienced  at  Madeira,  whence  it 
gradually  advances  to 'leneritfe  and  the  other  Canaries. 
Whilst  this  south-western  wind  advances  from  north  to 
south,  it  also  descends  by  degrees  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  regions,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  globe.  On  Tene- 
riffe thia  takes  place  in  October,  when  the  south-west  wind 
is  experienced  on  all  mountains 0000  feet  high,  but  generally 
one  week  passes,  and  sometimes  several  weeks,  before  the 
south-western  wind  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  trade-winds  are  only  met  with  on  the  sea ;  but  in 
some  countries  of  the  globe  between  the  tropics,  or  near 
them,  regular  and  constant  easterly  winds  occur,  which  may 


occur  in  extensive  level  plains,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
break  their  force  or  to  change  their  direction  ;  for  if  the 
wind  comes  in  contact  with  high  j  land  or  mountains, 
its  regular  progress  is  obstructed.  But  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  low  level  land  the  wind  passes  with- 


former  place,  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  colder  air  out  being  much  changed  in  its  direction  and  velocity, 


from  another  place,  it  flows  towards  the  poles,  or  rather 
towards  those  parts  which  have  supplied  the  air  to  the 
rarefied  place*.  Thia  expanse  of  the  upper  air  takes  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  trade-winds,  namely,  to  the 
north-west,  from  which  quarter  the  greater  part  of  the  air 
had  been  derived,  which  occupied  its  place  within  the  trade- 
winds  :  thus  two  current*  of  air  are  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  trade-winds,  of  which  the  lower  runs  to  the  south-west 
north  of  the  equator,  and  to  t  he  north-west  south  of  it,  and  the 
upper  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  thia  manner  a  kind  of 
atmospherical  circulation  is  formed,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  The  existence 
of  this  counter-current  of  air  in  the  upper  regions  had  only 
been  inferred  from  the  theory,  and  nothing  oould  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  it,  except  that  within  the  trade-winds  the 
clouds,  which  rarely  make  their  appearance  in  this  region, 


particularly  if  the  land  be  barren  and  destitute  of  moisture, 
in  the  Sahel,  or  western  part  of  the  Sahara,  an  easterly 
wind  blows  all  the  year  round  with  great  force,  but  in  the 
eastern  district  of  the  Great  Desert  it  is  less  constant  and 
leas  violent,  uo  that  in  all  respect*  it  may  be  compared 
with  a  trade-wind.  An  easterly  wind  is  also  always  found 
on  the  plain  drained  by  the  Amazonaa ;  and  by  its  assist- 
ance the  voyage  against  the  strong  current  of  the  river 
may  be  accomplished  nearly  in  the  same  time  as  the 
voyage  downwards  by  means  of  the  current.  Humboldt 
found  that  this  easterly  wind,  which  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazona*  is  moderate,  has  acquired  such  a  force  at  the 
base  of  the  Andes,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
one's  footing  against  it.  A  similar  easterly  wind,  though 
of  less  strength,  is  found  in  the  great  plain  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  lower  course  of  the  Orinoco. 
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Tho  countries  just  mentioned,  in  which  these  easterly 
winds  blow  constantly,  are  contiguous  to  those  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  where  trade-wind*  in  general  are  regular 
nil  the  year  round.  Hut  the  trade-wind  of  the  ocean  and 
the  land-wind*  of  the  plains  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
one  another.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  the  globe 
in  which  other  winds  prevail.  This  tract  lies  within  the 
ocean,  and  extends  along  the  coasts  of  the  continents :  its 
width  varies  greatly.  Where  it  lies  east  of  the  trade-wind 
it  is  usually  a  hundred  miles  wide,  but  it  is  of  inconsiderable 
breadth  when  the  land  lies  to  the  west  of  the  trade-winds. 
The  continuity  of  the  easterly  winds  is  evidently  inter- 
rupted by  the"  difference  4>f  the  temperature  of  the  air  in- 
cumbent "on  the  sea  ami  on  the  land.  This  difference 
changes  with  the  seasons,  the  air  over  the  land  being 
hotter  than  that  of  the  sea  when  the  sun  is  near,  and 
colder  when  it  is  far  off.  Hence  it  follows  thnt  during  the 
lirst  period  the  wind  blows  from  the  s*>a  to  the  land,  and 
in  the  second  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  Thus  a  kind  of 
monsoon  is  produced  along  the  coasts  of  the  continents, 
even  within  the  region  of  the  trade-winds.  A  large  island 
in  such  a  situation  is  therefore  surrounded  by  winds  blow- 
ing from  all  quarters.  When  the  land  of  Australia  is 
heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  westward  upon 
the  north-western  coast,  and  from  the  south-west  upon  the 
western  coast ;  from  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east 
on  the  southern  coast ;  and  from  the  south-east  and  east 
upon  the  east  coast.  Jn  the  opposite  season  however  the 
winds  are  less  regular,  because  the  greatest  part  of  the 
island  is  then  without  the  reach  of  the  trade-winds. 

The  trade-winds  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  but  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  extent  and  force  in  both  oceans.  Some  account  of 
this  difference  is  given  under  the  heads  of  Atlantic  Ockan 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  26)  and  Pacific  Ocean  (vol.  xvii.,  p.  119).  We 
Khali  here  add,  respecting  the  last-mentioned  sea,  that  the 
trade-winds  in  the  southern  parts  appear  to  be  subject  to 
great  changes  in  direction  and  force,  and  that  they  pro- 
perly occur  only  along  the  coasts  of  South  America,  where 
a  constant  south-easterly  wind  is  met  with  at  the  distance 
of  500  to  600  miles  from  the  coast :  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  the  trade-wind  seems  by  no  means 
regular  and  constant.  Captain  Fitzroy,  in  speaking  of 
the  Paamuto  Islands,  or  the  Dangerous  Archipelago  of  the 
Low  Islands,  says  that  among  them  a  steady  south-easterly 
trade-wind  prevails  from  March  to  October,  but  tliat  in 
the  rainy  season,  from  October  to  March,  westerly  winds, 
squalls,  and  rains  arc  frequent  ;  and  in  the  Abstract  of  his 
meteorological  journal  we  find  that  in  running  from  the 
Galapagos  to  Otahcite  he  experienced  only  south-eastern 
winds  near  the  equator;  and  that  in  the  remainder  of  his 
voyage  the  wind  blew  almost  constantly  from  the  north- 
east, north-north-east,  or  north-east  by  east.  Kotzebue,  on 
his  first  voyage,  observed  it  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  between  Easter  Island  and  14°  51'  S.  lat.  he  met  only 
with  winds  blowing  from  north,  north-east,  and  cast- 
north-east.  This  anomaly  in  the  trade-winds  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  probably  produced  by  the  innumerable 
islands  and  coral  rockB  which  cover  that  ocean  between 
the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic,  and  extend  from  130° 
W.  long,  to  the  coast  of  Australia.  Horsburgh  says,  pro- 
bably from  his  own  observation,  that 4  where  shoal  coral- 
banks  shoot  up  out  of  the  deep  water  in  many  places  be- 
tween the  tropics,  a  decrease  of  the  prevailing  wind  is 
frequently  experienced  ;  for  when  a  steady  wind  is  blow- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  deep  water,  no  sooner  does 
a  ship  get  upon  the  verge  of  a  shoal  coral-bank  than  a 
sudden  decrease  of  the  wind  is  often  perceived.  This  is, 
in  Iub  opinion,  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  over  these 
banks  being  less  rarefied  by  the  increased  evaporation 
than  that  over  the  deep  water,  and  consequently  not 
requiring  so  great  a  supply  of  air  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
as  the  circumjacent  parts,  which  are  more  rarefied  and 
heated.'  When  such  effects,  according  to  the  statement 
of  this  intelligent  hydrograuher,  are  produced  by  single 
coral-banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  we  may  easily  com- 
prehend that  their  number  and  immense  extent  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  not  only  diminish  their  force,  but  change 
the  direction  of  the  trade-winds,  and  that  these  reefs  and 
islands  affect  them  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  a  large 
continent.  It  appears  that  in  the  Southern  Pacific  the 
trade-wind*  are  replaced  by  the  north-eastern,  northern, 


and  western  winds  only  during  the  period  when  the  sun  i 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

A  south-eastern  trade-wind  prevails  also  in  the  Indirvr 
Ocean  from  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  eastern  side  i 
Madagascar  nearly  to  the  coasts  of  Australia,  between  th  *=? 
parallels  of  10"  and  28°  S.  lat. ;  but  in  this  ocean  from 
S.  lat.  to  me  coasts  of  Hindustan  the  winds  arc  periodic.it 
Further  particulars  are  found  under  Monsoons  'vol.  xv_  . 
p.  343,  SkX 

(Halley,  On  the  Trade-Wind*,  in  Philos,  Transaction^ 
of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xvi. ;  Renncll's  In  rest  i gat  ion  <; 
the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Humboldt's  I  'ftyaz  ~ 
aux  Regions  Equinnctiales  d"  Nnureau  Continent :  Hor-i— 
burgh's  India  Directory;  Von  Buch's  Physicalische  1^- 
schreibung  der  Canarischen  Inseln  :  Kamtz's  Handbnrh  der 
Meteorolngie ;  Fitzroy,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Surrryn.sr 
Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Reagie ;  Kotzebue's  J'c^uir- 
of  Discovery  to  the  South  Sea  and  Beering's  Strait. '• 

TRADESCANT,  JOHN,  the  name  of  two  natuniisK 
father  and  son,  who  lived  in  England  during  the  seventewnri 
century.  John  Tradescant,  the  elder,  appears  to  have  Wi< 
a  Dutchman,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  arrival  in 
England  are  equally  unknown.    He  does  not  appear  U> 
have  been  known  to  Gerarde,  who  wrote  his  Herbal  m 
1597;  but  in  Johnson's  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
1633,  he  is  frequently  alluded  to :  hence  Pulteney  concludes 
that  he  arrived  in  England  between  these  periods.   In  tb~ 
early  part  of  his  life  he  had  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asi.x 
and  occupied  some  position  in  the  service  of  Lord  Sud- 
bury  During  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  he  made 
collections  of  plants  in  Barbary  and  on  the  coast*  o; 
the  Mediterranean.     In  1620  he  was  appointed  ztr- 
dener  to  Charles  I.    It  is  not  known  at  what  period  h< 
died.   He  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  specimen- 
of  natural  history,  and  a  garden  well-stored  with  rare  and 
curious  plant?. 

John  Tradescant,  the  younger,  was  son  of  the  above, 
and  inherited  his  father's  taste  lor  natural  history.    In  th» 
early  part  of  his  life  he  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  ami 
brought  from  that  country  a  collection  of  dried  plants  and 
seeds.    In  1636  he  published  in  12mo.  a  little  work  en- 
titled '  Museum  Tradescantium,'  or  '  A  Collection  <..( 
Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth  near  London.'  h 
contains  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  father's  inuwuin. 
which  he  had  by  his  own  exertions  greatly  augmented. 
This  museum  contained  not  only  stuffed  animals  and 
dried  plants,  but  also  minerals,  insutimcnts  of  war  arid 
domestic  use  of  various  nations,  also  a  collection  of  coins 
and  medals.    This  museum  is  remarkable  as  containinir 
one  of  the  few  specimens  ever  known  of  the  Dodo,  a  bud 
now  supposed  to  be  extinct.    fDooo.]    The  catalogue  of 
the  museum  is  accompanied  with  good  engravings  of  the 
two  Tradescants,  and  is  sought  after  by  print-collectors  on 
this  account.   The  younger  Tradescant  was  intimate  with 
most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  and  his  collection 
of  natural  objects  was  visited  and  aided  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  the  day.    In  1050  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Elias  Ashmole,  who.  with  his  wife.  i 
lived  in  his  house  during  the  summer  of  1052.   The  result 
of  this  was  so  close  a  friendship,  that  Tradescant,  who  died 
in  1662,  left  his  museum  of  natural  history  to  Ashmo'e. 
It  was  afterwards  bequeathed  by  Ashmole  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  it  unjustly  bears  the  name  of  the  A»h- 
molean  Museum.   The  remains  of  the  garden  of  the  Tra- 
descants were  still  at  Lambeth  in  1749,  when  it  was  visited 
by  Sir  W.  Watson  and  described  by  him  in  the  46th  volume 
of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'   The  widow  of  the 
younger  Tradescant  erected  a  singular  and  handsome 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  father  and  son,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  church-yard  at  Ijimbeth.    The  Tradescants 
introduced  many  new  plants  into  Great  Britain.  Amongst 
others  a  species  of  spider-wort  thus  brought  over  was 
called  Trodescant's  Spider-wort.  It  has  since  been  formed 
into  the  type  of  a  genus  with  the  name  Tradescantia,  and 
has  a  large  number  of  species.  [Tradescantu-I 

(Pulteney's  Botanical  Sketches;  Diary  of  Elias  Ash- 
mole, Esq.) 

TRADESCA'NTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Commelinace®,  which  was  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  English  botanist  John  Tradescant,  who  was  gardener 
to  Charles  I.  The  museum  of  the  Tradescants  was  out  of 
the  earliest  formed  in  this  country,  and  being  left  to  Aksh- 
mole,  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  university^  of 
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Oxford,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  The  species  are  native* 
of  America  and  of  India.  Many  of  them,  Deing  of  a  highly 
ornamental  nature,  are  cultivated  in  flower-gardens ;  a  few 
arc  used  medicinally  in  the  countries  where  they  arc  indi- 
genous. Thus  T.  axillaris,  according  to  Rhecde,  is  used 
in  India  as  an  application  to  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  tym- 
panites ;  and  Martius  describes  the  stem  and  leaves  of  T. 
diuretic*  as  being  employed  in  Brazil  as  emollient  applica- 
tions in  rheumatic  pains,  intestinal  derangements,  and  in 
retention  of  urine;  while  in  North  America  T.  virginica  is 
employed  in  cases  of  bites  of  venomous  spiders,  as  well  as 
some  other  species,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
spider-wort,  put  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any 
other  than  simple  emollient  properties.  This  species  is 
most  common  in  the  flower-borders  of  English  gardens. 
All  the  species  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  where 
the  climate  approximates  to  that  of  their  natural  sites. 

TRADITION  (from  the  Latin  tradere)  comprises,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
(quae  tradita  sunt)  to  us  concerning  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  in  this  sense  all  history  is  tradition.  But  the  different 
way*  in  which  accounts  ot  past  events  are  handed  down 
produce  an  essential  difference  in  the  accounts  themselves, 
wliit-h  are  accordingly  designated  by  different  terms.  In 
Ihc  early  ages  of  mankind  and  of  every  nation,  when  the 
art  of  writing  was  unknown  or  little  used,  ail  history  was 
handed  down  by  oral  communication  from  generation  to 
generation  without  written  records.  Afterwards  when  the 
accounts  thus  propagated  were  written  down  and  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  or  many  shapes,  according  to  the  inform- 
ation, the  opinions,  or  the  judgment  possessed  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  wrote  them  down,  such  accounts  were 
found  to  differ  materially  from  accounts  written  by  eye- 
witnesses at  or  soon  after  the  times  when  events  hap- 
pened. Historical  criticism  distinguishes  the  two  kinds 
of  history  by  calling  the  former  tradition,  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  latter  hittory.  The  cha- 
racteristic peculiarity  of  tradition,  in  this  sense  there- 
fore, is  that  for  a  time  it  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  or  from  generation  to  generation,  by  oral  communi- 
cation, and  was  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  such  com- 
munication until  it  became  fixed  by  being  put  into  a 
written  shape.  Those  who  know  how.  even  in  our  days, 
reports  arc  changed  and  embellished,  how  some  features 
arc  omitted  and  others  added  during  the  process  of  pasting 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  how  in  the  end  they  frequently 
assume  a  totally  different  aspect  from  what  they  originally 
had,  will  readily  admit  that  such  traditions  cannot  l>e  re- 
ceived with  the  same  faith  as  contemporary  history.  We 
may  add  that  the  more  important  the  occurrence  handed 
dowu  by  tradition  is,  and  the  more  it  affects  the  feelings 
and  passion*  of  man,  the  greater  w  ill  be  the  changes  and 
corruptions  which  it  experiences  in  its  progress.  The 
desire  moreover  of  seeing  things  dear  and  complete  is 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  and  hence  we  find  that  in 
innumerable  instances  where  a  tradition  or  a  scries  of  tra- 
ditions was  deficient,  unclear,  or  incomplete,  man's  ima- 
gination and  ingenuity  have  been  at  work  to  make  up  an 
apparently  complete  account,  either  by  filling  up  the  gaps 
in  the  onginal  account  with  pure  fictions,  or  by  transfer- 
ring and  combining  events  which  belong  to  different  times 
and  countries.  Such  accounts  require  to  be  examined 
with  more  caution  on  the  part  of  the  historian  the  more 
skilfully  they  are  made  up,  and  the  more  their  apparent 
consistency  resembles  real  history.  Specimens  of  tra- 
ditions of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
early  history  of  ever)'  nation.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  who  feels  the  want  of  a  positive  conviction,  and 
is  not  satisfied  with  discovering  that  a  tradition  is  obscure, 
inconsistent,  or  incredible,  to  find  out  its  historical  ground- 
work, by  comparing  the  traditions  about  one  and  the  same 
subject,  by  analogies,  and  by  separating  such  additions  and 
embellishments  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  man's  curiosity,  or  his  feelings,  either  religious  or 
political.  The  historian  who  undertakes  this  task  has  to 
guard  against  two  dangerous  rocks :  the  one  is  the  desire 
to  construct  out  of  a  tradition  a  history  according  to  a  pre- 
conceived notion  or  theory,  the  very  thing  w  hich  in  many 
cases  was  the  cause  of  the  adulterated  tradition  itself;  and 
the  other  is  the  so-called  rationalise  mode  of  dealing 
with  tradition,  which  consists  in  stripping  it  of  everything 
poetical  or  marvellous,  and  leaving  notlung  but  a  skeleton, 
P.  C,  No.  1560. 


which  is  considered  as  history  merely  because  it  presents 
nothing  that  might  not  happen  every  day  and  within  our 
own  experience.  It  is  better  simply  to  accept  a  tradition 
than  to  treat  it  in  either  ot  these  ways ;  for  thus  we  have 
at  least  a  faithful  memorial  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
ancestors  conceived  and  viewed  certain  things,  whereas  in 
the  former  cose  we  have  little  more  than  dreams  or  a 
spectre  of  history. 

In  the  history  of  Christianity  the  term  tradition  has 
been  applied  to  the  so-called  unwritten  word  of  God,  that 
is.  to  the  doctrines  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  which  were  not  written  down  by 
them,  but  were  handed  down  by  their  oral  instruction  to 
their  successors  and  were  propagated  in  the  church  by 
the  bishops,  and  prevented  from  becoming  corrupt,  like 
other  traditions,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Gho»t.  This 
tradition  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  and  the  Church  of  Rome" regards  them,  next  to 
the  Bible,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  regu- 
late the  life  and  religious  observances  of  Christians.  She 
claims  for  it  the  same  unconditional  faith  in  regard  to  its 
divine  authority  as  for  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  theory  has  been  established  by  the  council  of  Trent ; 
and  the  New  Testament  and  tradition  are  mode  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  to  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon 
one  another  by  completing  and  explaining  one  another. 
The  substance  of  the  tradition  thus  revered  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  however  affects  rather  the  forms  of  religion  than 
its  essence  ;  and  some  of  these  forms,  such  as  the  baptism 
of  infants,  the  celebration  of  certain  festival*,  and  the  like, 
are  retained  and  observed  by  l*rote*1ants,  while  on  the 
whole  thev  reject  tradition,  and  do  not  consider  it  binding. 

TRAGACANTH.    [  Astragali*.) 

TRAGACANTH,  familiarly  termed  Gum-Dragon,  is 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Astragalus, 
belonging  to  the  section  iVagacanthaccii'  and  subsection 
Tragacanthjp  of  Decandolle  {Prod.,  ii.  2951.  The  A.  vc-ms 
(  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  I'Empire  Ottoman,  v.  342 \  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  yields 
the  grenter  part  of  what  is  used  in  Europe.  Persia  sup- 
plies it  likewise  to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Basrah.  A  small 
quantity  is  also  obtained  from  A.  gummifer  (Labi!l.\  but 
this  is  not  marketable  in  Europe.  A.  creticus.  Lamarck 
(Tragacantha  Crctica  incana.  Tourneforn,  yields  it  spa- 
ringly; while,  according  to  Sihthorp  (Pr'ni.  b'l.  (jra?c-"\ 
ii.  00),  the  tragacanth  which  is  used  in  Italy  is  obtained 
in  Greece  from  the  A.  arislatus  (Villars,  non  I/Heriticr, 
ncc  Willd.,  the  plant  of  which  last  two  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  with  which  Willdcnow  classes 
Pallas's  A.  pseudo-tragacantha,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  which,  according  to  Sibthorp,  yields  the  tmg.icanth 
of  Dioseoridcs).  The  A.  tragacantha  (var.  a.  Linn.  ),  the 
A.  Massiliensis  (Lamarck  et  Dec),  long  reputed  to  be  the 
source  of  tragacanth,  yields  no  concrete  gum,  but  inen  ly 
a  gummy  juice,  which  is  used  in  confectionary.  In  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August,  particularly  after  a  dewy  or  a 
cloudy  night,  the  branches  of  A.  venis  are  found  encrusted 
with  tragacanth.  It  is  not  procured  bv  artificial  incisiom, 
but  exudes  spontaneously  from  natural  clefts  in  the  bark, 
or  from  punctures  made  by  insects  or  more  probably  by  a 
subepidermal  fungus,  like  the  ntmaxporu  crocta,  as  the 
shrubs  from  which  the  juice  exudes  are  always  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  or  ready  to  perish.  (Decandolle,  Phys.  Vrg., 
i.,  p.  174.) 

In  commerce  tragacanth  occurs  in  two  forms  termed 
vermiform,  and  flake  or  cake  tragacanth.  The  former, 
called  also  Morca  tragacanth.  is  not  frequent  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  most  I  v  in  small  twisted  threadlike  pieces,  seldom 
in  flat  or  bandlifco  portions,  of  a  variable  size,  of  a  whitish 
colour.  The  larger  irregular  pieces  often  run  together, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  colour.  vVhite 
wormlike  pieces  are  selected  and  sold  as  vermicelli.  Flake 
or  Smyrna  tragacanth  occurs  in  tolerably  large,  broad, 
thin  pieces,  with  concentric  elevations  or  lines,  seldom  of 
a  filiform  shape :  colour  whitish..  Both  sorts  are  hard,  yet 
somewhat  sort  and  even  flexible  before  breaking:  fracture 
dull  and  splintery.  It  is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder, 
except  in  winter,  or  in  a  heated  mortar.  It  is  devoid  of 
taste  and  smell.  It  swells  in  the  mouth,  and  is  lubricous. 
Fine  tragacanth  is  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  but  the 
Morea  tragacanth  is  aft'euted  by  it,  as  well  as  an  artificial 
substance  prepared  by  boiling  starch,  which  last  article, 
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called  tragacantin,  docs  not  swell  in  water.  Kutera  gum, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  or  substituted  for  genuine 
tragacanth,  is  not  affected  by  tincture  of  iodine.  It  always 
occui*  in  stalactite-like  pieces,  and,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  bassorin,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  Both  tra- 
gacanth and  Kut  era-gum  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Guerin-Varry  (Journal  de  Chtm. 
Mtd.,  vii.  742),  tragacanth  consists  of 


Soluble  put.  Iniolable  twit. 

Carbon     .       .       42  01  35-79 

Hydrogen  .       .        6- 42  7*11 

Oxygen  ..  .       .       54-57  57*10 


103  00  100  00 


The  soluble  part,  termed  trazacanthia,  or  adrasantin, 
though  considered  identical  with  that  of  gum-arabic,  and 
therefore  termed  arabin,  differs  inasmuch  as  neither  sili- 
cate of  potash  nor  perchloride  of  iron  affects  it,  while  al- 
cohol produces  a  peculiar  precipitate.  This  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  Guerin  s  proximate  analysis  of  it, 
which  is— 

Arab-:;  53-30 

Bassorin  and  starch     .       .       .  33-10 

Water  11-10 

Ashes  2  50 


100  00 

Tragacanth  may  therefore  t>e  considered  as  a  conglome- 
rate of  gum,  bassorin,  starch,  and  vegetable  membrane. 
It  approximates  more  to  starch  than  common  gum,  than 
which  it  U  more  nourishing,  but  less  digestible.  Traga- 
canth is  to  be  preferred  to  gum-arabic  to  form  a  mucilage, 
as  one  part  will  inspissate  fifty  parts  of  water.  It  is  better 
to  allow  pieces  of  tragacanth  slowly  to  dissolve  in  cold 
water  than  to  use  the  powder  with  boiling  water.  Both 
the  mucilage  and  powder  are  used  to  suspend  heavy 
powders  in  water ;  also  to  make  lozenges  and  pills.  For 
electuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  renders  them  slimy  on 
keeping.  As  a  demulcent,  or  means  of  sheathing  the 
fauces  and  intestines,  it  is  preferable  to  gum-arabic,  its 
insolubility  rendering  it  a  more  efficient  protection  to  the 
mucous  membrane  against  either  acrid  poisons  or  un- 
healthy secretions.  Thus,  in  India,  tragacanth  boiled  in 
rice-water  is  advantageously  administered  in  dysentery  and 
bloody  fluxes.  Externally,  a  thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
is  a  good  application  to  burns,  to  exclude  the  air. 

In  the  arts  tragacanth  is  of  considerable  utility.  In 
Persia  and  France  it  is  used  to  stiffen  and  glaze  silk,  and 
in  this  country  it  was  much  employed  to  stiffen  calico.  It 
is  now  however  to  greatly  superseded  by  less  expensive 
indigenous  mucilages,  that  in  1839  duty  (Gs.  per  cwt.)  was 
paid  on  87  cwts.  only.  The  inferior  kinds  are  used  by 
shoemakers  to  glaze  the  edges  of  the  soles  of  boots  anil 
shoes. 

TRAGEDY.    [English  Drama.] 

TR.VG1A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Euphorbiacce,  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  name  Tra- 
gus, bonie  in  science  by  a  German  botanist  of  the  name  of 
Bock,  which  signifies  a  '  goat,'  as  does  its  Greek  transla- 
tion. The  species  are  found  in  India  and  in  America,  are 
climbing  in  habit,  and  some  are  remarkable  for  stinging  as 
violently  as  nettles.  T.  cannabina,  so  named  from  its 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Cannabis,  or  hemp,  and  of 
which  the  roots  given  in  infusion  are  considered  diapho- 
retic and  alterative.  T.  involucrata  is  a  small  plant  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  but  the  native  physicians  of  In- 
dia consider  it  calculated  to  strengthen  the  system  in  j 
cachectic  states  of  the  constitution  and  in  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis.  T.  volubihs.  which  isa stinging  climber, and  has  a 
very  acrid  juice,  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  common 
salt  for  the  destruction  of  some  kinds  of  ulcers. 

TRA'GOPAN.    [Phasiamd.*,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  65.] 

TRAGOPO'GON  (from  rpdyoc,  a  'goat,'  and  xwy«v, 
•beard'),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Cichoracese,  which  is  usually  considered  only  a  tribe  of 
the  great  order  of  Corapositae.  The  genus  Tragopogon, 
or  Goat's  Beard,  is  so  named  from  the  long  silky  beard 
or  pappus  of  the  seeds.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  a  simple  involucre  of  many  leaves.  Receptacle 
naked.  Pappus  stalked,  plumose.  Achenia  longitudinally 
striated.  Trie  species  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 


Europe  and  of  Asia.  One,  T.  gracilit,  is  found  in  the; 
Himalayan  Mountains,  of  which  the  leaves  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  as  lettuce  is  in  Europe,  but  without  beim? 
blanched.  The  best-known  species  however  isT.  porri- 
foliu.*,  or  Salsify,  which  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  frequently  in  France  and  Germany.  TrV 
English  T.  pratensis  may  be  cultivated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  roots  of  Salsify  are  the  parts  esteemed  ;  they 
are  long  and  tapering,  their  flavour  mild  and  sweetish, 
and  are  boiled  or  stewed  like  carrots.  The  stalks  of  year- 
old  plants  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  spring,  and,  when 
similarly  dressed,  taste  like  asparagus. 

TRAGUS,  a  genus  of  zoophyta,  apparently  allied  to 
Spongia,  but  as  yet  found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  (Goldfuss. 
Petrijicata  Eurpoa.) 

TRAGUS  HIERO'NYMUS  (whose  German  name  wa» 
Bock,  and  whom  the  French  call  Lc  Boucq),  a  Gernu.-] 
botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Heide»- 
bach  in  1498.  In  early  life  he  received  a  good  educatna, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  antit-nt  languages. 
He  was  appointed  master  of  a  school  at  Zweibriicken  ;  ai\tr 
this  he  studied  medicine,  but  having  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  till  his  death 
minister  at  Hornbach.  His  medical  studies  directed  hU 
attention  to  the  subject  of  botany,  which  he  pursued  with 
great  ardour  throughout  his  life.  Up  to  his  time  no  ad- 
vances had  been  made  in  the  ocience  of  botany  from  the 
times  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  The  Arabian  writers  bad 
satisfied  themselves  with  copying  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  making  comments  upon  them  without  addin? 
any  new  observations.  Tragus  was  born  at  a  lime  writs 
the  human  mind  was  beginning  to  emancipate  itself  frcn 
the  thraldom  of  authority  both  in  science  and  religion. 
Instead  of  taking  for  granted  all  that  had  been  written 
about  plants,  he  commenced  observ  ing  for  himself.  The 
same  spirit  also  manifested  itself  in  nij  cotemporarie*. 
Brunfels,  Fuchs,  and  Gessner;  with  these  great  naturalist 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  the  first  result  of  hi* 
labours  in  botany  was  published  in  1531,  in  a  work  entitled 
Herbarium,'  by  Brunfels,  with  the  name  1  Dissertationes  de 
Herbarium  Nomenclaturis  ad  Brunfelsiam.' 

In  1539  Tragus  published  his  great  work  on  which  fan 
reputation  depends.    It  was  written  in  German,  and  en- 
titled 4  Neu-Kreiiterbuch  vom  Unterschiede,  VYurkun? 
und  Nahmen  der  Kreiiter,  so  in  Deutschland  wachsen.' 
Strassburg,  folio.  In  all  previous  modern  works  on  botany 
the  plants  had  been  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  tba 
work  Tragus  adopted  a  natural  classification,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  defects,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  fir-4, 
modern  attempt  at  the  classification  of  plants.  He  divide! 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  three  classes  :— 1,  wild  plants 
with  odoriferous  flowers ;  2,  trefoils,  grains,  potherbs,  and 
creeping  plants ;  3,  trees  and  shrubs.  This  classification  i> 
of  course  exceedingly  imperfect ;  it  however  served  to 
open  the  way  to  better  systems.    He  commences  his  work 
with  a  description  of  the  nettle,  and  for  this  two  reason* 
are  assigned : — 1,  That  he  wished  to  teach  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  not  to  despise  ti.i- 
meanest  plants ;  and  2,  that  the  nettle  was  his  family 
badge.    The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  with- 
out illustrations,  but  in  1546  an  edition  was  published  con- 
taining upwards  or  300  wood-cuts.  To  Tragus,  Fuchs,  and 
Brunfels  belongs  the  merit  of  having  commenced  the 
illustration  of  works  of  natural  history  with  wood-engrav- 
ings.   Hallcr  says  that  he  was  4  homo  joi  ularis,'  and  in 
his  representation  of  plants  this  is  made  evident  bv  the 
addition  of  figures  illustrative  of  their  medicinal  tfftct*. 
Thus  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  are  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mulberry-tree ;   Stop  is  demonstrating  his  innocence 
under  a  fig-tree  ;  and  Noah  surrounded  by  his  three  sons 
is  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  vine. 
Many  of  the  wood-cuts  were  good,  and  most  of  them  were 
copied  into  the  various  herbals  that  were  published  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.   The  descriptions  of 
the  plants  are  short  and  somewhat  obscure ;  they  were 
however  original,  and  the  structure  of  plants  was  but  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  the  time  of  Tragus.    He  has 
given  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  of  the  plants,  as  w«U 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  these  synonyms  he  exerted 
too  little  care  in  the  identification  of  the  German  plants 
with  those  of  antient  writers.   Two  editions  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  this  work  with  the  names  of  the  plants  were  pub 
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lished  at  Strasshurg  by  Trew,  in  1530  and  1553,  under  the 
title, '  Vivas  atque  ad  Vmim  Express*?  Imagines  omnium 
Herbarum  in  Bock  Herbario  depictarum  lcones  soIa>,' 
4to. 

A  Latin  edition  of  the  Krciiterbuch  was  published  by 
Kyber  in  1552.  This  edition  ha*  a  learned  preface  written 
by  Conrad  Gessner.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  sepa- 
rate work  of  Tragus.  It  has  for  its  title,  '  Hieronymi  Tragi 
de  Stirpium  maxime  earum  quae  in  Germannia  nostra 
nascuntur,  &c.  libri  tres  in  Latin  am  linguam  conversi,  in- 
ferprete  David  Kyber  Argentinensi,  Argent.,'  4to.  Several 
editions  of  the  German  book  have  been  published ;  the 
best  of  these  is  that  of  1695,  which  was  edited  by  Melchior 
Sebitz  and  Nicolas  Agerius.  Tragus  died  at  Hornbach  in 
1554. 

(Haller,  Bibliotheca  Botanica;  Adanson,  Families  des 
Plaules;  Biog.  Univ.) 

TRAJAN'S  COLUMN,  a  celebrated  work  at  Rome, 
which  has  served  as  a  precedent  rather  than  as  a  model  for 
other  triumphal  or  honorary  pillars.  [Trajanus.]  The  idea 
of  employing  a  column  for  such  purpose — probably  derived 
from  Egyptian  obelisks  [OheliskJ — seems  to  have  been  first 
adopted* by  the  Romans,  but  neither  manifests  much  in- 
vention nor  regard  to  propriety.  An  obelisk  is  evidently 
complete  in  itself;  is  not  intended  to  bear  any  support,  or 
to  be  kept  steady  by  it,  but  is  calculated  to  stand  by  itself. 
A  column,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  a  member  of  a  structure, 
detached  from  which  and  from  its  entablature  it  has  no 
meaning  nor  any  particular  grace,  being  apt  to  look  tot- 
tering and  4  top-heavy.'  It  is  chiefly  as  forming  a  lofty 
and  conspicuous  object  that  a  single  colossal  column  re- 
commends itself  as  a  triumphal  monument ;  yet  such  gene- 
ral outline  might  be  preserved  without  adhering  to  the 
precise  shape  and  details  derived  from  examples  lrom  any- 
one of  the  orders.  In  this  respect  Trajan's  pillar  is  not  so 
great  an  architectural  solecism  as  many  of  the  numerous 
columns  professing  to  be  in  imitation  of,  or 'after'  it, 
because,  owing  to  its  shaft  being  entirely  embossed  with 
sculptures,  which,  as  Dyer  happily  expresses  it — 


'  wiud  aloft 


And  1<m<1  throueh  virions  toili  uj>  Ita  rough  »U>cy 
In  hero  to  the  akin' — 

the  ordinary  column  character  is  done  away  with,  and  a 
degree  of  variety  and  magnificence  i*  produced  which 
may  be  allowed  to  silence  the  objections  of  criticism. 
There  certainly  was  something  poetical  in  the  idea  of 
making  the  shaft  which  bore  the  emperor's  statue  record 
his  conquests  and  military  exploits;  and  the  sculptures 
them>el\es  arc  not  only  superior  specimens  of  Roman  art, 
but  highly  interesting  and  valuable  as  histotical  documents 
of  costume.  At  the  same  time  they  serve  to  make  evident 
how  very  ill  1he  surface  to  which  they  are  applied  is  cal- 
culated to  display  them ;  for,  instead  of  being  extended 
hoiizontaJly,  this  vast  bas-relief  is  coiled  spirally  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  so  that  the  figures  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  can  hardly  be  made  out ;  nor  can  those  on  the 
lower  one  be  viewed  consecutively,  without  going  round 
and  round  the  column.  This  historical  poem,  as  it  has  been 
called,  addresses  itself  therefore  more  to  the  imagination 
than  to  actual  inspection.  Still  the  idea  is  magnificent,  and 
the  general  effect  of  this  column,  as  it  stood  originally  in 
the  centre  of  a  regular  area  (Trajan's  Forum),  enclosed  by 
colonnades,  must  have  been  equally  grand  and  picturesque. 
Trajan's  column  and  the  surrounding  forum  were  the  work 
of  Apollodorus  of  Damascus;  and  the  former  was  com- 
pleted a.d.  1 14,  six  years  after  its  commencement.  It  is 
raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  rather  low  proportions,  which  is 
also  embellished  with  sculpture,  as  is  likewise  the  base ; 
therefore  although  it  is  usually  described  as  being  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  its  character  is  altogether  different,  it  being 
that  of  extreme  richness  and  decoration.  It  has  a  staircase 
within,  and  is  constructed  of  white  Luna,  or  what  is 
now  called  Carrara  marble.  Semper,  a  German  architect, 
who  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft,  discovered  traces  of  polychromy 
on  the  mouldings  of  the  capital.  Though  not  so  lofty, 
the  Trajan  Column  is  very  far  superior  to  the  Antonine. 
[Antonine.]  There  are  engravings,  by  Piranesi,  of  both, 
on  an  exceedingly  large  scale,  the  plates  showing  the 
elevations  of  the  columns,  opening  to  an  extent  of  10  feet. 
The  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  now  stands  on  the  Trajan 
Column,  was  erected  by  Domenioo  Fontana,  in  1588,  by 


order  of  Sixtus  V.  The  following  are  the  comparative 
heights  of  this  and  some  other  monumental  columns,  mea- 
sured to  the  top  of  the  abacus : — 

Antonine  Column.  136  feet. 

Trajan  Column,  115. 

Monument,  London,  174. 

Napoleon,  Place  Vendome,  Paris,  116. 

Pompey's  Pillar  (monolith),  98. 

Alexander,  St.  Petersburg  (monolith),  121. 

Napoleon,  Boulogne,  141. 

York  Column,  London,  95. 

Great  Obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  132.  [See  Obklisk, 
p.  386,  for  the  dimensions  of  others  at  Rome.] 

TRAJANO'POLIS  (TpaiavoiroXif,  Or  TpacavoA»oX<c).  » 
town  in  Thrace,  was  most  probably  built  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  who  adorned  it  with  beautiful  buildings.  Traia- 
nopolis  was  situated  on  the  river  Hebrus,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance north  of  the  pass  which  is  formed  by  this  river 
through  the  range  of  Mount  Rhodope,  and  about  40  miles 
from  its  mouth.  According  to  the '  Itinerarium  Antonini," 
this  town  was  situated  between  Bricires  and  Cypsela,  37 
miles  from  Bricires,  and  29  miles  from  Cypsela.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Trajanopolis(iii.  11).  In  the  fourth  century  a  d. 
Trajanopolis  was  still  a  considerable  town,  and  so  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogcnitus.  Manncrt  thinks 
that  this  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  he  states  that  nobody  has  examined  the  ruins 
of  it.  '  Paul  Lucas  however  discovered  an  antient  aque- 
duct at  a  short  distance  from  the  present  town  of  Trajano- 
poli.  This  modem  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maritza,  or  Hebrus,  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  antient 
Trajanopolis.  Trajanopoli,  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
is  a  small  town  of  no  importance  :  in  1829  it  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  on  their  march  from  Adrianople  to  Enos. 

(Mannert,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Rimer,  vii., 
p.  224.) 

TRAJANO'POLIS.  or  SELFNUS  (S«Xivo5c%  was  the 
most  western  town  of  Cilicia.  The  emperor  Trajanus  having 
died  at  Selinus,  this  town  was  for  some  time  called  Trajano- 
polis. It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selinus,  on  a 
steep  rock,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  it 
was  renowned  for  its  commerceand  navigation.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  the  district  in  which  this  town  was  situated 
had  the  name  of  Selentis.  Its  present  name  is  Selenti, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Zelina,  a  considerable 
town  east  of  Selenti. 

(Strabo,  p.  682,  Cas. ;  Dion  Cassins,  lxviii.  33 ;  Livius, 
xxxiii.  20 ;  Mannert,  cited  above,  vi.  1,  p.  85 :  Cellarius, 
Notili&  Orbi*  Antiqui,  ii.,  p.  196 ;  Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

TRAJANO'POLIS,  a  town  in  Mysia,  between  Antandrua 
and  Adramyttium,  according  to  the  maps  in  the  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns  of  Mysia.  but  he 
puts  it  in  50"  E.  long,  and  in  40"  40*  N.  lat.  The  longitude  is 
apparently  an  error,  because  this  point  would  be  situated 
a  little  north  of  Thessalonica  in  Thrace,  and  not  in  Asia. 
The  error  being  manifest,  almost  all  editions  of  Ptolemy 
have  adopted  56°  instead  of  50s ;  but  in  the  edition  of 
Joh.  Noviomagns,  Coloniae,  1540,  8vo.  (p.  214),  there  is 
50":  Mercator  has  56".  Some  geographers  have  made 
two  towns  of  it,  one  in  Mysia,  and  the  other  in  Thrace. 
Cellarius  thinks  that  Trajanopolis  was  not  situated  in 
Mysia,  but  farther  east  in  Phrygia  Major  (ii.,  p.  40) ;  and 
Mannert  (vi.,  2,  p.  542)  thinks  that  Trajanopolis  is  only 
another  name  of  Mclitopolis,  in  the  mountains  of  Mysia, 
east  of  56'  E.  long. 

TRAJANUS,  MA'RCUS  U'LPIUS  NF/RVA,  was 
most  probably  born  in  53  a.d.,  at  Italica,  the  present 
Alcall  del  Rio.  on  the  Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  Seville 
in  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Trajan,  who  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Spanish  or  Iberian  family,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  consul  (Eutropius,  viii.,  c.  2) ;  but  Ms 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Fasti  Consulares.  Eutropius 
gives  to  Ulpius  Trajanus  the  surname  of  4  Crinitus,'  per- 
haps because  he  wore  his  hair  long,  as  did  his  countrymen 
the  Iberians.  Trajan  the  elder  having  obtained  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  went  there,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  wars 
against  the  Parthians  and  the  Jews.  He  became  consul 
in  a.d.  91,  together  with  Acilius  Glabrio.  After  he  had 
discharged  his  function  he  went  to  Spain,  and  ho  after- 
wards commanded  the  legionB  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  His 
military  talents  and  his  amiable  character  made  him  popu- 
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Jar  with  the  troops ;  and  though  we  know  very  little  about 
Ills  early  life,  we  must  suppose  that  his  merits  were  great. 
This  we  may  conclude  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
emperor  Ncrva,  an  old  man  without  issue,  adopted  him  in 
A.i>.  97,  and  chose  him  for  his  successor,  although  there  were 
several  relations  of  Ncrva  who  had  perhaps  more  claims 
to  the  throne  than  Trajan.  Hut,  says  Dion  Cassias  :  lx\  iii., 
c.  4\  Nerva  was  exclusively  led  in  his  choice  by  his  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  :  and  he  considered  Trajan's 
Iberian  origin  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  Yet  Trajan's 
nomination  as  Ca>sar  was  a  new  thing  in  Roman  history, 
the  imperial  throne  having  hitherto  been  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  members  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  so  that 
Trajan  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  bom  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy. 

Trajan  received  the  news  of  hi*  nomination  in  Cologne, 
and  three  months  later  (AureHuf  Victor,  Epitome,  c  12) 

the  death  of  Ner\a,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
January,  5)8.  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  On 
his  arrival  at  Rome  the  people  received  him  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  Trajan  soon  proved  that  he 
deserved  his  high  station.  He  appointed  distinguished 
and  honest  men  as  public  functionaries  ;  he  curbed  the 
turbulent  body  of  the  Praetorians ;  he  issued  an  edict 
against  false  accusers,  and  he  banished  those  who  were 
convicted  of  this  crime  to  the  barren  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Corn  being  dear  in  Rome,  he  allowed  its 
entrance  duty-free,  and  he  thus  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  while  those  whom  he  honoured  with  his  inter- 
course were  delighted  by  his  affability.  Yet  the  emperor 
never  forgot  his  dignity.  His  virtues  and  eminent  quali- 
ties became  conspicuous  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  as 
we  may  see  from  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  read  in  the  senate  as  early  as  100,  after  he  had 
been  made  consul.  In  103  Pliny,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus ;  and  having  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
Christians,  he  recommended  them  to  the  emperor,  and 
thus  mitigated  the  persecutions  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  exposed  by  Pliny  himself.  The  letters  that  passed 
between  Pliny  and  Trajan  are  the  best  sources  with  regard 
to  the  private  character  of  this  emperor. 

As  early  as  100  Trajan  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  De- 
cebalus.  king  of  the  Dacians;  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  Trajan  crossed  the  Danube,  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  in  101  took  their  capital,  Zermizegcthusa  (Dion  Cas- 
sias lxviii.,  c.  9\  which  was  most  probably  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Varhely.  not  far  from  the 

1>ass  of  the  '  Iron  Porte,"  in  Transylvania.  In  102  Dece- 
laius  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  part  of  his  territory  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  Trajan 
celebrated  his  first  triumph,  and  was  saluted  with  the 
name  Dacicus.  Lucius  Quintus  and  Hadrianus,  afterwards 
emperor,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  Annoyed 
by  his  dependence  on  Rome,  Decebalus  violated  the  peace 
as  early  as  104,  and  Trajan  hastened  to  the  Danube,  re- 
solved to  finish  the  war  by  the  conquest  of  Dacia.  He 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the  Danube, 
which  was  the  largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
antients.  According  to  Dion  Cassius  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
piers,  150  feet  high,  GO  wide,  and  170  feet  apart ;  the 
piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxviii., 
c.  13,  ed.  Reimar,  and  the  note.)  The  whole  length  of  it 
has  been  calculated  at  4770  Roman  feet.  If  the  statement 
of  Dion  Cassius  is  true,  this  bridge  seems  not  only  to 
have  served  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more 
than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under  water,  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  fortification  destined  to  command  the  navigation. 
At  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  soldiers  were 
protected  against  the  missiles  of  the  Dacian  ships,  while 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  passing  that  bridge  ran  the  risk 
of  destruction.  This,  bridge  was  either  at  Szernecz  in 
Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junction  of  the  Alt 
with  the  Danube,  in  Wallachia,  not  far  from  Nicopolis, 
where  ruins  of  the  Roman  colonies  of  Romula  and  Castra 
Nova,  and  a  Roman  road,  which  is  pretty  well  preserved, 
still  exist.  The  war  proved  fatal  to  Decebalus.  Defeated 
wherever  he  encountered  the  Romans  he  killed  himself  in 
despair  (100) ;  and  in  106  all  Dacia  was  conquered  and 
made  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  who  sent  there  nume- 


rous colonists.  [Wali.achia.]  Trajan  returned  to  Rom? 
in  the  same  year,  and  celebrated  his  second  Dacian 
triumph.  In  memory  of  his  victories  over  the  Dacians  a 
column  was  erected,  "in  114,  by  the  architect  Apollodoni*. 
on  the  Forum  Trajani,  which,  having  been  preserved  from 
ruin,  is  still  admired  as  one  of  the  finest  remnants  of 
antient  ail.  The  column  was  144  Roman  feet  high,  ac- 
cording to  Entropius  (viii.,  c.  2;,  and  on  the  base  of  it  is 
the  following  inscription  :— 

SEXATUS  .  POPULUSQUE  .  MOMAXUS 
IMP  .  CAESARI  .  D1V1  .  NKRV*  .  V  .  XERV.lt 
TRAIANO  .  AUG  .  GERM  .  DAC1CO  .  FOXT1F  . 

Maximo  .  trib  .  pot  .  xvn  .  IMP.  YI.  cos .  vi .  v .  p 

AD  .  DKCLARAXDUM  .  QUANTA  E  .  ALTtTUDIi'lS. 
MONS  .  ET  .  LOCUS  .  TANTlS  .  OPERIBIS 
SIT  .  EGESTUS. 

Another  column,  which  is  likewise  extant,  was  erect** 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Beneventura 
after  his  victories  over  the  Parthians. 

After  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  eight  years  of  peace  elapsed, 
which  Trajan  employed  in  a  careful  administration,  and 
in  adorning  Rome  with  beautiful  buildings ;  he  a!v< 
founded  a  library,  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  Italian  parents. 
(Yr.  A.  Wolf,  Von  finer  milden  Stifiung  Trajan'*,  Berliii. 
1M08,  4to.^  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  lead  his  armies 
against  the  Parthians. 

In  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  peace  had  already 
several  times  been  disturbed,  principally  by  the  Aral*, 
who  however  were  subdued  by  Cornelius  Palrna,  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  who,  in  105,  conquered  Arabia  Pet rspa,  and 
made  it  a  Roman  province.  Some  years  later  Cosrhoe*.  o: 
Khosrew.  king  of  the  Parthians,  deprived  Exedarea,  larv* 
of  Armenia,  of  his  dominions,  and  created  his  brother  JV- 
thamaspes,  or  Parthamasiris  king  of  Armenia.  The 
Romans  having  always  been  anxious  to  maintain  their 
influence  in  Armenia — the  independence,  or  rather  depend- 
ence of  this  country  on  Rome  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  East — Trajan  declared  war  against  Khosrew. 
The  Parthians  were  defeated,  and  in  one  campaign  Trajan 
conquered  Mesopotamia  and  delivered  Armenia.  He  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  at  Antioch,  relieved  the  Syrians 
who  were  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  a  violent 
earthquake,  and  in  the  following  year,  1 15,  opened  a  new 
campaign.  He  crossed  the  Tigris  in  the  province  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  the  Parthians  having  again  been  defeated,  he  took 
the  towns  of  Nisibis,  Edessa,Ctcaiphon,  and  Seleucia :  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia  became  Roman 
provinces ;  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Cyrc  - 
naica  was  quelled  ;  Khosrew  was  deposed,  and  his  broth*  r 
Parthamasiris  was  put  by  Trajan  on  the  throne  of  Parthia. 
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After  tlic  conquest  of  these  extensive  provinces  Trajan 
.■•ailed  with  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  town  of  8paainuii.  When 
he  had  reached  the  sea,  the  example  of  Alexander  sug- 
trested  to  him  the  ider.  of  conquering  India,  but  remember- 
ing his  advanced  age,  he  renounced  that  scheme.  (Dion 
Cassius,  Kviii.,  c.  29.)  In  117  Trajan  made  an  incursion 
into  Arabia,  and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  kept  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Suffering  from  dropsy,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  he 
died  on  his  way  at  Selinus,  a  town  in  Cilicia  [Thajano- 
polis],  in  the  month  of  August,  117.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years  nine  months  and  four  days,  according  to  Eutro- 
pius  o'iii-,  c.  2). 

Trajan  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  Rome.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  women  and  wine  ;  but  his 
public  character  was  without  reproach,  except  his  passion 
lor  warfare  and  conquest.  However  he  undertook  no  war 
for  frivolous  motives.  He  deserved  the  title  of '  Optimus.' 
which  the  senate  conferred  on  lum.  The  memory  of  his 
name  lasted  for  centuries,  and  two  hundred  years  later 
the  senators  used  to  receive  the  emperors  with  the  accla- 
mation, •  Be  happier  than  Augustus,  and  better  than 
Trajan!' 

The  body  of  Trajan  was  transported  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  deposited  under  the  Columna  Trajani.  His  successor 
was  Hadrian. 

(Aurelius  Victor,  De  C<e*aribus,  c.  13;  Epitome,  c.  13  ; 
Sextus  Rufus,  Breviarium,  c.  8,  14,  20 ;  H.  Franc ke,  Xur 
(Jeschichte  Trajans  und  Miner  Zeitgcnouen,  1837,  is  a 
very  valuable  book.) 

TRAJECTORY,  the  technical  name  which  was  for- 
merly given  to  a  curve,  that  is,  to  a  curve  required  to  be 
found  by  means  of  given  conditions ;  most  frequently  used 
for  the  required  path  of  a  particle  acted  on  by  given  forces. 
'1'he  term  is  now  seldom  used. 

TRALEE.  the  assize-town  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  131)  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south-west  of  Dublin,  or  102  miles  by  the  mail-rood  through 
Naas,  Maryborough,  Roscrea,  Nenagh,  Limerick,  Rath- 
Iceale,  Tarbert,  and  Listowel ;  73  miles  south-west  of 
Limerick,  and  74  miles  west-north-west  of  Cork,  through 
Macroom  and  Killarney  :  in  52°  15'  N.  lat.  and  t)°  38'  W. 
long. 

Tralee  derives  its  name  ('Traigh-lee,"  the  strand  or 
shore  of  the  Lee')  from  its  position  near  the  outfall  of  the 
little  river  Lee  into  the  shallow  and  unsafe  bay  of  Tralee. 
There  was  antiently  a  Dominican  friary,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  (a.d.  1213)  by  John  Fitz- 
Thomas,  one  of  the  great  Geraldine  family.  The  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  also  a  commandery  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  the  Irish  wars  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
body  of  Irish  was  routed  at  Tralee  (a.d.  1600)  with  great 
slaughter  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot.  The  earl  of  Desmond 
had  a  castle  here,  which  having  come,  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  earl,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  served  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  English  families  resident  in  and 
about  the  town  when  Tralee  was  entered  by  the  insurgents 
in  the  great  rebellion  of  1041.  The  castle  held  out  for  six 
months,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender.  The  town 
was  soon  after  burned,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Inchiquin.  It  was  again  burned  (a.d.  1(J91)  on 
the  approach  of  King  William  s  army. 

Tralee  is  in  the  barony  or  Trughenaekmy :  the  parish  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  has  an  area  of  4301  acres,  statute  measure  :  the  po- 
pulation in  1831  was  as  follows  : — 


Town  and 

borough  f 
Rest  of  parish 


1218 
242 


118 


BuiMlltt.  Total. 

88  1424 
242 


1801 

258 


9,508 
1,453 


14G0     118     88     lOWi     2059  11,021 

The  borough  comprehends  not  only  the  town,  but  a  con- 
siderable rural  district  around  it :  it.  docs  not  however 
comprehend  the  whole  parish.  The  population  of  the 
borough,  in  1821,  was  only  7547;  so  that  the  increase  in 
ten  years  (1821-31)  was  2021 ;  and  the  population  has  con- 
siderably increased  since  1831. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  on  a  low  site,  north  of 


I  the  river  Lee,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  bay ;  it 
is  liable  from  itB  situation  to  be  flooded  when  there  are 
spring-tides  in  the  bay  and  the  stream  of  the  Lee  is 
swollen.  The  streets  are  repaired  by  county  presentment, 
and  are  partially  paved  and  flagged,  but  not  lighted; 
neither  is  there  any  nightly  watch.  An  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  provisions  of  the  new  paving  and  lighting  act 
(9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  82)  was  resisted  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
sewers  in  the  town  are  bad,  and  the  streets  are  very  dirty. 
There  is  no  regular  market-place,  and  the  business  of  tfie 
market  is  conducted  in  the  streets.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  lined  with  respectable  dwelling-houses  (several  of  them 
of  a  superior  description)  and  good  shops;  and  the  town 
has  undergone  great  improvement  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  with 
a  square  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles:  the  congregation 
averages  700  persons,  and  is  increasing.  There  is  a  large 
and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ^attended  bv  :«KM) 
persons),  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  another 
small  one  for  Independents.  Detached  from  the  town, 
half  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  are  the  county  gaol  and  a 
barrack;  they  are  both  substantial  buildings;  the  gaol, 
built  on  the  radiating  principle,  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating more  than  200  prisoners ;  the  barrack  is  capable 
of  accommodating  nearly  500  men,  and  has  an  hospital  for 
30  patients.  A  considerable  brewery  and  a  distil  lerv  are 
near  the  gaol.  The  county  court-house,  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  modern  erection,  is  in  the  town  ;  and  in  the  same 
street  as  the  court-house  is  the  county  club  and  news- 
room. There  are  an  extensive  brewery,  beside*  that 
already  mentioned,  and  a  smaller  brewe'ry,  both  in  the 
town. 

The  trade  of  Tralee  is  considerable,  and  it  has  been  for 
some  years  rapidly  progressive.  In  1831,  991  persons  were 
employed  in  the  town  and  borough  in  retail  trade  and 
handicraft ;  and  there  were  214  capitalists,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  educated  men.  There  are  two  weekly 
markets,  well  supplied,  and  five  yearly  fairs.  There  are 
three  banking  establishments.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  fish,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  Tralee  is  a  port,  but 
vessels  have  had  to  take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at 
Blennerville,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
distant :  a  ship-canal  is  in  progress,  perhaps  finished  by 
this  time,  by  which  vessels  of  300  tons  will  be  enabled  to 
come  up  to  the  town,  at  the  west  end  of  which  a  large  basin 
has  been  constructed.  The  port  is  visited  yearly  (taking  the 
average  of  the  seven  years  from  1827  to  1833)  by  about 
seven  vessels  (having  a  total  of  1500  to  1600  tons)  from 
foreign  parts;  in  the  same  years  nearly  forty  coasters 
(about  3000  tons)  from  Great  Britain  entered  inwards,  and 
about  twenty-five  coasters  (800  to  1000  tons)  from  other 
ports  in  Ireland ;  while  about  nfly-five  coasters  (about 
4000  ton*)  cleared  otit  for  Great  Britain,  and  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  coasters  (500  to  700  tons)  for  other  ports  in  Ire- 
land. The  trade  with  Great  Britain,  especially  the  export 
trade,  was  steadily  increasing  through  that  interval ;  but 
the  trade  with  other  ports  of  Ireland  was  decreasing.  The 
chief  foreign  goods  imported  were  timber,  deals,  and 
staves ;  the  chief  article  of  import  from  Great  Britain  was 
coals ;  and  the  chief  exports  were  wheat  and  oats,  both 
rapidly  increasing ;  barley,  also  increasing;  and  butter, 
which  was  diminishing. 

The  corporation  of  Tralee  (consisting  of  a  provost,  twelve 
free  burgesses,  and  other  officers)  was  created  by  charter  of 
James  I.  It  never  had  any  property  except  the  tolls  on 
the  Tuesday  market  and  on  one  of  the  fairs :  it  has  been 
abolished  by  the  late  act  (3  St  4  Vict.,  c.  108)  for  regulat- 
ing the  Irish  municipal  corporations.  Before  the  abolition 
there  was  a  provost's  court,  which  was  a  court  of  record 
for  all  personal  actions  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five 
marks.  Petty  sessions  were  held  by  the  provost  and  some 
of  the  county  magistrates  twice  a  week.  There  was  no 
borough  gaol.  The  assizes  for  the  county  of  Kerry  are 
held  here ;  and  the  assistant-barrister  for  the  county  sits  at 
quarter-sessions  and  for  the  trial  of  civil  bills  four  times  in 
the  year.  Some  of  the  county  police  are  stationed  in  the 
town. 

Tralee  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  By  the  Irish 
Boundary  Act  (2  &  3  Win.  IV.,  c.  89),  a  boundary  was 
adopted  for  parliamentary  purposes,  more  restricted  than 
the  existing  municipal  boundary,  but  comprehending  all 
the  town,  and  allowing  space  for  its  extension.  The  num- 
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ber  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  296,  namely 
285  ten-pound  householders  and  11  freemen. 

Tralee  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert,  and  in  the 
province  of  Cashef,  now  united  to  that  of  Dublin :  the 
gross  yearly  value  of  the  living  is  estimated  at  454/.  7*.  74<f-, 
the  net  value  at  377/-  16*. ;  there  is  a  glebe-house  tit  for 
residence.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  division  the  parish  is 
united  with  the  greater  portion  of  three  adjacent  parishes. 
There  is  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  the  Presentation. 

There  were  in  the  year  1835  nine  day-schools  inthe  parish 
of  Tralee :  one  of  these,  a  free-school,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  50  children,  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  rector,  and  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  Erasmus 
Smith's  fund,  and  by  contributions  from  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment ;  a  second  free-school  was  under  the  same 
superintendence ;  two  others,  free-schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  500  children,  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  were  partly  taught  by 
the  nuns  of  the  Presentation  ;  the  other  five  schools,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  35  children  each,  were  respect- 
able schools,  kept  by  ladies,  and  supported  by  the  payments 
of  the  pupils. 

The  county  fever-hospital,  the  county  infirmary,  with  a 
dispensary  attached,  are  at  Tralee ;  and  there"  are  two 
asylums  for  the  poor,  a  neat  row  of  almshouses,  a  tem- 
porary asylum  for  lunatics  before  sending  them  to  the 
district  asylum  at  Limerick,  and  a  prosperous  savings' 
bank. 

Races  are  held  near  the  town,  and  a  yearly  regatta  in  the 
bay.  There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  about  three  miles  west 
of  the  town,  it  is  not  in  Tralee  parish,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay,  round  whieha  small  watering-place  has 
risen  up,  called  '  the  Spa  of  Tralee,'  or  more  concisely 
'  Spa.'  There  is  an  excellent  strand  for  bathimr.  There  arc 
several  gentlemen's  seats  round  Tralee.  Good  limestone 
for  building  is  quarried  near  the  town. 

{Reports  of  Commissioners,  and  other  Parliamentary 
Paper*;  Lewis'*  and  Carlisle's  Topographical  Diction- 
aries ;  Dublin  Almanack.) 

TRAM-ROAD,  a  road  prepared  for  the  easy  transit  of 
trams  or  waggons,  by  the  insertion,  in  its  surface,  of 
smooth  beams  of  wood,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates  of  iron, 
as  wheel-tracks.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  railway,  adapted 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles  with  wheels  of  the  ordinary 
form.  Of  the  early  kinds  of  railway  which  hear  the  cha- 
racteristics, and  frequently  also  the  name,  of  tram-roads, 
on  account  is  given  under  Railways,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  245, 
246;  and  of  the  mode  of  constructing  tram-ways  in  ordi- 
nary roads,  and  their  advantages,  a  notice  will"  be  found 
under  Road,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  :CJ,  .'{4. 

TRAMMELS,  the  name  of  the  Elliptic  Comi-assm, 
described  in  that  article,  in  which  a  bar  carrying  a  pencil 
is  guided  by  two  pins  which  move  in  grooves. 

TRA'NI,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  in  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Bari,  is  an  archbishop's  see,  whose  archbishop  is  also 
bishop  in  portibus  of  Nazareth.  The  Gran  Corte  Civile,  or 
court  of  appeal  for  civil  suits,  of  the  two  provinces  of  Terra 
di  Bari  and  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  the  Gran  Corte  Criminalc 
of  the  province  of  Bari,  hold  their  sittings  at  Trani.  The 
town  is  well  built :  it  has  a  castle,  which  was  built  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II. ;  a  handsome  cathedral  with  a  lofty 
tower,  and  several  other  churches  and  convents ;  a  harbour 
for  small  vessels ;  and  about  15,000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  especially 
oil  and  corn.  Trani  is  8  miles  S.K.  of  Barletta,  26  miles 
N.W.  of  Bari,  and  120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples. 

(Neigebaur,  Gemiikle  Italiens ;  Serristori,  Statistics  dell' 
Italia.-) 

TRANQUEBAR.  [Hindustan.  p,  208.1 
TRANSACTIONS,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  arc  the  volumes 
containing  the  several  papers  relating  to  the  sciences, 
which,  alter  having  been  read  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  made  public  at  its  expense.  In  the  article  Royal 
Society  there  has  been  given  an  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  portions  of  the  work,  and  of  the  number 
of  volumes  which  have  appeared,  lVom  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement in  1665,  to  the  year  1841. 

The  papers  are  inserted  in  the  volumes  according  as 
they  were  presented,  and  consequently  they  are  destitute 
of  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 


subjects  to  which  they  relate;  but  in  Dr.  Thomson* 
4  History  of  the  Society,'  brief  notice*  of  the  most 
important  papers  will  be  found,  under  the  particular  heads 
to  which  those  papers  belong,  and  that  work  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  valuable  guide  for  those  who  would 
trace  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in  this  country 
during  nearly  180  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society :  it  is  to  be  regretted  however 
that  the  work  extends  only  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dr.  Thomson  has  arranged  the  subjects  of  the 
papers  in  the  '  Transactions,'  under  the  following  divi- 


Natural  History, 
Mathematics, 
Mechanical  Philosophy, 
Chemistry. 

and  to  these  ore  added  several  miscellaneous  articles. 

Under  the  first  of  these  divisions  are  placed  Botam. 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geography,  and  Topography ;  ail 
the  number  of  papers  on  the  first  of  these  subject, 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  ;  it  is  observed  however,  thai 
few  of  these  were 
and  that  since 
1788,  none  have 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.  who  was  elected  in  1684,  was  the  principal 
contributor,  and  his  botanical  papers  are  still  of  con- 
siderable value.     The  physiology  of  plants  was  firs; 
I  investigated  by  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  the 
I  discoveries  which  have  been  made  during  the  preset)' 
century  have  very  much  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
earlier  papers  on  this  branch  of  Natural  History.  Tho 
most  curious  are  those  of  Dr.  Grew  (1G70),  on  the  anatonu 
of  plants;  of  Mr.  Barrel  (1727),  on  the  growth  of  the 
misseltoe;  of  Dr.  Smith  (1788),  on  the  irritability  oi 
plants  ;  and  the  several  papers  by  Mr.  Knight  which  wert 
read  in  1799  and  in  subsequent  years.    Forty  papers  relate 
to  agriculture,  but  they  are  of  early  dates ;  and  the  first  i> 
a  review  (1669)  of  Evelyn's  4  Sylva  and  Pomona.* 

In  the  4  Transactions'  arc  numerous  detached  papers  or. 
zoology,  and  these  contain  descriptions  of  several  specie1, 
nf  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia,  fish,  zoophytes,  &c.  Shor* 
notices  only  of  anatomical  discoveries  occur,  and  th<- 
earliest  is  a  paper  (1691),  by  Clopton  Havers,  on  the 
structure  and  growth  of  bones :  the  4  Transactions'  art. 
however,   enriched  by  several  papers  on  comparative 
anatomy.    Of  Physiology,  or  the  properties  and  function* 
of  living  bodies,  the  number  of  papers  is  considerable,  anJ 
they  are  classed  by  Dr.  Thomson  under  the  following  sub- 
divisions:— Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Respiration,  the 
Action  of  the  Skin,  the  Nervous  System,  Vision,  Organ* 
of  Motion  and  Nourishment.   The  second,  third,  and  fifth 
volumes  contain  papers  by  Mr.  Boyle  on  respiration  ;  and 
among  the  later  volumes  will  be  found  those  of  Dr 
Curric  (1792),  and  Mr.  Brodte  (181T,  on  animal  heat 
there  arc  also  two  curious  papers  on  the  temperature 
vhich  the  human  body  is  capable  of  bearing ;  and  recently 
(1840),  a  valuable  paper  by  Sir  Charles  Bell   on  the 
Nervous  System. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  papers  are  numerous ;  and 
though  they  are  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  thev  constitute 
a  valuable  repository  of  information  on  those  branches  o( 
knowledge ;  among  them  are  some  remarkable  cases  of 
I  persons  being  burnt  to  death  without  visible  cause,  and  an 
|  account  of  the  eases  of  death  from  the  gaol-fever  in  17SO; 
there  are  also  several  papers  relating  to  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox,  of  which  the  first  is  in  the  volume  for  1714  : 
and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Chcselden  containing  an  account  of 
the  operation  performed  on  the  eyes  of  a  l>oy  who  was 
born  blind. 

The  'Transactions'  contain  few  notices  relating  to 
Mineralogy  :  among  the  earlier  papers  is  one  (1671)  on 
the  formation  of  cloth  and  paper  from  amianthus,  and 
another  (1731)  on  the  first  discovery  of  diamonds  ia 
Brazil. 

Under  the  head  of  Geology  may  be  placed  some  im- 
portant papers  concemina:  the  rocks  which  constitute  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  are  several  on  petrifactions 
on  shells  and  zoophytes,  and  on  fossil  bones.  Among 
them  alio  is  a  paper  (1711)  on  the  origin  of  peat,  by  the 
earl  or  Cromartie,  and  on  mosses  (1772),  by  Dr.  Walker. 
Forty-five  papers  have  been  published  concerning  thp 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  besides  several  on  volcanoes,  burning 
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coal-pits,  and  on  the  temperature  of  hot-spring*.  Mr. 
Hopkins's  4  Researches  on  Physical  Geology'  appear  in  the 
volume  for  1840.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  wild 
theories  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  Noachian  deluge  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  earth 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  '  Transactions.' 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  Geography  and  Topo- 
graphy is  one  by  Mr.  Murdoch  (1758),  describing  the 
method  of  representing  part  of  the  earth's  surface  on  that 
of  a  cone  ;  but  the  most  important  papers  belonging  to 
these  subjects  are  those  which  contain  Dr.  Maskclyne's 
observations  (1775)  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  and 
the  proceedings  relating  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  British  Isles  by  Generals  Roy  and  Mudge  and  Colonel 
Colby. 

The  second  great  division  is  that  of  Mathematics,  and 
on  this  important  subject  the  papers  are  numerous. 
Among  those  which  relate  to  the  anticnt  Geometry  are 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Simson  (1723),  and  of  Mr.  Brougham 
(1798),  on  Porisms;  a  problem  by  Dr.  Pemberton  (1763), 
concerning  loci,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Horsley  (1772),  on 
the  invention  of  Eratosthenes'  for  determining  prime 
numbers.  There  are  nine  papers  on  the  origin  of  tho 
nine  digits;  in  one  of  which,  hy  Mr.  Barlow  (1741),  it  is 
shown,  from  a  date  in  the  parish  church  of  Rorancy,  that 
the  Arabic  numerals  must  have  been  known  in  England 
about  the  year  10U0.  Of  the  rest,  the  most  important  are 
the  logarithmoteehmca  of  Mercator;  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Halley,  Mr  Cote*,  and  Mr.  Hellins,  which  relate  also  to 
logarithms;  the  papers  on  the  nature  of  equations,  on 
series,  and  on  annuities,  also  those  which  relate  to  the 
conic  sections  and  to  the  quadrature  of  curves.  In  the 
later  volumes  will  be  found  the  important  papers  which 
have  been  contributed  by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of 
the  present  day. 

Under  the  third  great  division,  which  is  that  of  Mechani- 
cal Philosophy,  are  classed  Astronomy,  Optics,  Dynamics, 
Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  Acoustics,  Navigation,  Elec- 
tricity, and  Magnetism  ;  and  among  the  papers  relating  to 
astronomy  are  those  of  Dr.  Halley  (1691,  1716),  on  the 
conjunctions  of  the  inferior  planets,  and  on  the  transits  of 
Venus;  those  of  Dr.  Bradley  (1723,  1747)  describing  his 
discovery  of  aberration  and  nutation ;  besides  the  accounts 
of  Sir  William  Herschel's  astronomical  observations.  The 
principal  optical  papers  are  those  which  contain  Newton's 
experiments  on  light  (1672);  Dr.  Halley's  paper  (1693) 
containing  formulas  for  finding  the  foci  of  optical  glasses ; 
Mr.  Dollond's  account  ( 1758)  of  his  discover)'  of  the  achro- 
matic telescope ;  and  the  papers  on  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  polarity  of  light.  To  dynamics  belong  the  papers 
containing  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  collision  of 
bodies,  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  Mr.  Huygens 
(1668-9);  Mr.  Smcaton's  paper  (1776)  on  the  quantity  of 
mechanical  power  necessary  for  giving  different  degrees 
of  velocity  to  heavy  bodies ;  with  those  of  Mr.  Landen 
(1777)  and  Mr.  Vince  (1780)  on  the  rotatory  motion  of 
bodies.  There  are  comparatively  few  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mechanics :  among  them  are  those  of  Huygens  and 
Hooke  ( 1075)  on  watches :  a  valuable  paper  (1785)  by  Mr. 
Vince  on  friction ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  (1840)  on 
the  strength  of  cast-iron  pillars.  With  respect  to  hydro- 
dynamics and  hydraulics,  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Mr.  Canton  (1702-4)  on  the  compressibility  and  elasticity 
of  fluids;  and  two  by  Mr.  Atwood  (1796-8)  on  the  sta- 
bility of  ships.  Mr.  Smcaton  has  a  valuable  paper  (1759) 
on  t  he  power  of  wind  and  water  to  turn  machines ;  and 
Mr.  Vince  (1798)  one  on  the  resistance  to  bodies  moving 
in  fluids.  There  arc  several  papers  on  the  suspension  of 
water  in  capillary  tubes ;  and  there  is  one  by  Mr.  Beighton 
(1731),  giving  an  account  of  the  water-works  at  London. 
The  papers  on  pneumatics  consist  chiefly  of  those  which 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Halley  (1686),  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh,  and  General  Roy  ( 1777),  on  the  measurement  of 
heights  by  the  barometer;  with  those  of  Greaves,  Halley, 
Robins,  Hutton,  and  Count  Rumford,  on  the  force  of  fired 
gunpowder.  The  principal  papers  relating  to  acoustics 
are,  one  by  Dr.  Denham  (1768)  on  the  velocity  of  sound; 
and  one  by  Dr.  Young  (1800)  on  sound  and  light.  Those 
which  come  under  the  head  of  navigation  consist  almost 
wholly  of  descriptions  relating  to  the  phenomena  of 


in  the  i 


of  electricity  has 


been  made  by  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  num- 
ber of  papers  relating  to  this  subject  is  considerable. 
Among  them  are  accounts  of  the  experiments  made  by  the 
earliest  electricians,  Hauksbce,  Gray,  Dufay,  and  Dcsa- 
guliers.  Dr.  Watson  has  a  paper  (1/48)  on'the  distances 
to  which  shocks  may  be  conveyed  by  conductors,  and  an- 
other (1751)  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  Franklin's 
•  Treatise  on  Electricity.'  There  is  a  paper  by  the  Abb6 
Nollet  (1748)  on  the  effect  produced  by  electricity  on 
water  flowing  through  capillary  tubes ;  one  by  Mr.  Wilson 
( 1759)  on  the  heated  tourmalin  ;  and  another  by  the  same 
(1773)  on  the  efficacy  of  blunt  conductors:  there  are 
also  several  papers  by  Dr.  Priestley  on  electrical  subjects ; 
Mr.  Cavendish's  theory  of  electricity  (1771) :  Volta's  ac- 
count (1800)  of  the  galvanic  pile;  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  paper  containing  his  great  discovery  concerning 
the  agency  of  galvanism  in  decomposing  compound  sub- 
stances ;  besides  the  highly  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Faraday 
concerning  his  experimental  researches  in  electricity. 
Among  the  papers  on  magnetism  are  that  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor  (1715)  on  the  law  of  magnetic  attraction ;  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Halley  concerning  the  cause  of  the  dip  and 
variation  of  the  needle  ;  and  Lt.-Col.  Sabine's  recent  con- 
tributions on  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  Transactions  are  rich  in  papers  on  Chemistry,  which 
however  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature :  among  the  more 
important  are.  the  paper  of  Mr.  Brand  (1736)  on  hydrogen 
gas ;  that  which  states  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
(1783)  to  determine  the  components  of  atmospherical  air. 
There  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester  (1797)  on 
the  expansion  of  carburettcd  hydrogen  gas  by  electricity ; 
and  one  by  Mr.  Kinvan  (1786),  containing  an  account  of 
his  experiments  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

There  are  many  papers  on  the  subject  of  Meteorology, 
but  most  of  them  are  merely  diaries  of  the  weather : 
among  them  however  is  a  papier  by  Dr.  Heberden  (1765) 
on  the  rate  at  which  temperatures  diminish  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  the  distances  from  the  Burfacc  of  the  earth  in- 
crease. 

Among  the  papers  which  Dr.  Thomson  ranks  as  miscel- 
laneous are  the  few  which  relate  to  Antiquities :  these  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  (1695),  Pompev's 
pillar  (1767),  tho  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  (1760) ; 
and  there  are  several  papers  on  the  discoveries  made  in 
Hcrculaneum. 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  a  mathematical  term  of  de- 
scription, the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  uniform.  When 
any  particular  formula  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  by 
any  particular  range  of  algebraical  symbols,  it  is,  with  re- 
spect to  those  symbols,  transcendental,  that  is,  it  transcends 
or  climbs  beyond  the  power  of  these  symbols.  The  word 
was  perhaps  first  used  by  Leibnitz  ('Leipzig  Acts,'  1086), 
who  says,  '  placet  hoc  loco,  ut  magis  profutura  dicamus, 
/otitem  aperire  trantcendentium  (fuuntitatum,  cur  nimi- 
runi  quacdam  problcmata  nequc  smt  plana,  neque  sol  id  a, 
neque  sursolida,  aut  ullius  certigradus,  sed  omnem  aeoua- 
tionem  algebraicam  transcendent.'  Here  then  is  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word ;  a  transcendental  problem  is  one  the 
equation  of  which  is  infinitely  high,  or  contains  an  infinite 
series  of  powers  of  an  unknown  quantity,  so  that  its  highest 
degree  transcends  every  degree. 

To  form  an  idea  of  what  is  now  most  commonly  meant 
by  transcendental,  it  will  be  desirable  to  recapitulate  the 
steps  by  which  algebra  has  arrived  at  its  present  slate  of 
expression  ;  or  rather,  mathematical  analysis,  as  those  would 
say  who  do  not  like  to  call  the  differential  calculus  by  the 
name  of  algebra. 

And  first  we  have  the  state  which  preceded  the  time  of 
Vieta,  in  which  formulae  were  mostly  described  in  word*, 
and  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  symbols  of  quantity  was  only 
of  casual  occurrence. 

Next,  we  have  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  symbols  of 
quantity  by  Vieta,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  using  arbitrary 
numbers  of  multiplications,  or  algebraical  exponents. 
Here  what  we  now  call  a"  was  transcendental ;  Vieta 
could  havo  described  a*  by  a  cubo-cubum,  or  «7  by  a 
quadrato-quadrato-cubum,  but  a»  had  neither  name  nor 
symbol. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  stage  which  began  with  Harriot 
and  Descartes,  and  which  brought  ordinary  algebra  into 
substantially  its  present  form.  During  these  periods  how- 
ever geometry  and  arithmetic,  without  help  irora  algebra, 
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had  brought  into  use  nines,  cosines.  Sec.,  and  logarithms, 
which  were  then  properly  transcendental.  The  words 
which  described  a  particular  mode  of  drawing  lines  in  a 
circle,  or  the  result  of  many  interpositions  of  geometrical 
means  between  two  given  numbers,  did  not  place  those 
lines  or  means  among  the  objects  of  algebra,  and  gave  no 
clue  to  any  algebraical  properties. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  snort  but  interesting  period  in 
which,  before  the  formal  invention  of  fluxions  or  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  infinite  series  began  to  be  employed,  and 
the  transcendental*  last  alluded  to  ceased  to  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  expression.  This  was  the  state  in  which 
Leibnitz  found  the  science  when  he  first  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  algebraical  and  transcendental  problems. 

Fifthly,  we  have  the  period  succeeding  the  invention 
of  the  differential  calculus,  in  which  the  areas  and  lengths 
&c.  of  curves  could  be  expressed,  whether  they  could  be 
reduced  into  older  language  or  not,  by  the  new  signs  for 
fluents  or  integrals. 

Sixthly,  we  have  an  alteration  which  it  might  have  been 
supposed  should  have  come  lone  before,  namely,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  old  transcendentals  as  recognised  functions, 
and  the  writing  of  them  accordingly,  as  log  x,  sin  x.  cos  x, 
&c.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  ttiis  was  never  formally 
and  steadily  done  till  the  time  of  Kuler.  And  it  is  only  in 
our  own  day  that  the  system  has  been  completed  by  the 
recognition  of  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  x,  the 
angle  whose  sign  is  x,  &c.  as  functions  of  x,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  appropriate  symbols  log-  x,  sin~'  .r.  &c. 

Seventhly,  a  most  important  addition  has  been  coming  into 
use  in  the  present  century,  namely,  the  employment  of  de- 
finite integrals  as  modes  of  expression,  not  merely  of  functions 
of  the  variable  of  integration,  but  of  other  quantities  which 
only  enter  as  constants,  or  which,  if  they  vary,  vary  inde- 
pendently of  the  variable  used  in  integration.  So  powerful 
is  this  mode  of  expression,  that  it  may  almost  be  suspected 
to  be  final :  and  the  word  transcendental  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  new  meaning.  We  predict  that  it  will  settle  into 
tlie  following :  a  transcendental  result  will  be  one  which  is 
incapable  of  expression  except  by  a  definite  integral,  or  by 
an  infinite  series  which  cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  than 
by  a  definite  integral. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  are  two  senses  in  which  the  word 
is  used.  The  first  is  that  just  explained ;  the  second  has 
reference  to  the  old  distinction  of  algebraical  and  trans- 
cendental. A  function  of  x  is  algebraical  when  it  is 
finite  in  form,  and  x  is  never  seen,  nor  any  function  of  if, 
in  an  exponent,  nor  under  the  symbols  of  a  sine,  cosine, 
&c,  or  a  logarithm.  No  operation  then  enters  with  x 
unless  it  be  one  of  the  four  great  operations  of  arithmetic, 
or  else  involution  or  evolution  with  a  definite  exponent. 
Thus  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  log  x  and  sin  x  are  both 
transcendentals.  But  in  the  modern  sense  in  which  trans- 
cendental is  not  opposed  to  aleebraical,  but  to  that  which 
is  expressible  by  ordinary  means,  log  x  and  sin  x  are  not 
transcendental,  being  among  the  most  common  of  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  expression,  and  being,  in  fact,  connected 
with  algebra  in  a  way  which,  had  it  been  understood  when 
these  symbols  were  farst  used,  would  probably  have  always 
saved  them  from  the  distinctive  term. 

The  roots  of  equations  of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees 
are,  properly  speaking,  transcendental:  there  is  no  mode 
of  expression  except  by  infinite  series.  And,  generally 
speaking,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which 
modes  of  expression  have  been  invented  and  studied, 
inverse  functions  are  transcendental.  And  a  result  of 
such  inversions,  even  though,  from  our  ignorance  of  its  ' 
real  properties,  it  may  be  expressible  by  ordinary  means,  is  . 
transcendental  as  long  as  that  ignorance  lasts.  And  it  is 
useful  to  observe  that  forms  of  the  most  different  kind 
may  be  connected  together  by  such  a  relation  as  this,  that 
both  are  cases  contained  under  the  same  transcendental. 

To  exhibit  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  transcendentals  of 
inversion,  as  they  might  be  called,  let  us  take  the  equation 
ifyr.ftx  =  <t>(<j>x),  where  <f>'x  means  the  differential  co- 
efficient of  <f>x.  A  large  class  of  solutions  may  be  obtained 
as  follows : — The  equation  y  log  y  =  C  has  an  infinite 
number  of  roots,  two  at  most  being  real,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  form  a  +  fi  J—  1.  Let «,  b,  c,  &c.  be  any  of  these  \ 
roots,  and  let  ^x  be  a  function  of  x  formed  as  follows : — 

$Z  =  Aa'+  B6*-r..,. 


where  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  roots  may  be  taken  at 
pleasure :  and  A,  B,  &c.  are  any  quantities  independent  of 

x.   LetJ/~ 1  x  be  the  inverse  function  of  £x,  so  that 

i>    -1  x)  is  x ;  then  ^  {■f1  x- 1 )  is  a  solution  of  the  on. 

ginal  equation,  or  <f>x  =  if<  (<J>— 1  x- 1)  gives  <f>x.<f>'x  = 

d>  (<(ix).  Now  1  x  is,  when  more  than  one  root  is  used, 
inexpressible  except  by  infinite  series :  that  is,  not  merely 
inexpressible  in  common  algebraical  terms,  but  even  with 
the  assistance  of  logarithms  and  trigonometrical  functions. 
Nevertheless,  as  particular  cases  of  this  solution,  both  ax 
and  */  {b*  —  x*)  are  found. 

As  science  advances,  quantities  which  arc  now  called 
transcendental  will  lose  the  name,  and  be  received  among 
the  ordinary  modes  of  expression  of  analysis.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  will  be  the  well-known  function  of  n,  which 
is  generally  designated  by  T/j,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
gamma-function,  sometimes  the  factorial  function.  lU 

expression  is  f  i  ~*  x"~ldx  taken  from  x  =  0  to  x  =  x  -, 

and  when  n  is  an  integer  it  is  simply  1  X  2  X  3  X  ....  X». 
But.  when  ti  is  a  fraction  it  can  only  be  calculated  by  scnes. 
Nevertheless,  as  tables  are  now  formed  of  its  values,  and?u 
many  properties  and  consequences  of  it  are  known,  it 
stands  in  as  favourable  a  position  for  use  as  ordinary  loga- 
rithms at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  a  technical  term  in  philosophy, 
derived  from  the  Latin  trawseendere,  to  go  beyond  a  cer- 
tain boundary.  In  philosophy  transcendental  signifhs 
anything  which  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  experience, 
or  which  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  I» 
is  thus  opposed  to  empirical,  which  may  be  applied  to  ill 
things  which  lie  within  our  experience.  All  philosophy 
therefore  which  carries  its  investigations  beyond  the  sphere 
of  things  that  fall  under  our  senses  is  transcendental,  and 
the  term  is  thus  synonymous  with  metaphysical.  Trans- 
cendental philosophy  may  begin  with  experience,  and 
thenee  proceed  beyond  it  ;  or  it  may  start  from  idens 
d  priori  which  are  in  our  mind  :  in  the  latter  case  philo- 
sophy is  purely  transcendental ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  oi 
a  mixed  character.  [Metaphysics.] 

TRANSFORMATION,  a  general  term  of  mathematics, 
indicating  a  change  made  in  the  object  of  a  problem  or 
the  shape  of  a  formula,  in  such  manner  that  the  original 
problem  or  formula  is  more  easily  solved,  calculated,  oc 
used  after  the  transformation.  Thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  solution  of  an  equation  is  facilitated  by  re- 
ducing it  to  another  equation  having  roots  which  bear 
simply  a  relation  to  the  roots  of  the  former :  as  an  instance, 
we  may  refer  to  the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  in  the 
article  Irreducible  Case. 

All  the  process  of  algebra  consists  in  trans  formation, 
from  and  after  the  point  at  which  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is  reduced  to  an  equation  :  so  that  to  write  on  this  subject 
in  detail  would  require  an  article  on  alpebra.  A  few  re- 
marks on  the  leading  points  which  present  themselves 
in  transformations  ate  nil  we  can  here  undertake  to 
give. 

It  frequently  happens  that  transformation  points  out  the 
nature  of  a  consequence  in  a  manner  by  which  the  direct 
reasoning  of  algebra  is  strongly  confirmed  and  illustrattd. 
For  instance,  when  we  assert  that  a  quantity  lias  two  square 
roots,  one  positive  and  one  negative,  our  assertion  is  easily 
verified  in  its  positive  part:  but  it  does  not  follow  by  the 
same  reasoning  that  a  quantity  has  only  two  square  roots. 
Wc  may  say  that  x*  =  4  is  satisfied  by  x  =  2,  or  x  =  —  2, 
because  2X2  =  4,  and  —2  X  —2  =  4;  but  how  arc  we  to 
say  that  there  are  no  other  values  which  satisfy  this  equa- 
tion ?  When  we  transform  the  equation  x*  =  4  into 
(x-2)  fx  +  2)  =0,  with  which  it  is  identical,  we  then  see 
that  this  product  can  only  vanish  when  x  —  2  or  x-  2 
vanishes ;  that  is,  when  x  is  +  2  or  —  2. 

Transformations  frequently  leave  a  point  unsettled  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  subsequent  species  of  experi- 
mental test ;  or,  lest  the  word  experimental  as  applied  to 
mathematical  reasoning  should  give  alarm,  by  a  process  of 
detection  which  is  to  choose  between  alternatives  which 
the  process  of  transformation  leaves  undecided.  'JTiis  fre- 
quently happens  when  the  nature  of  the  transformation  is 
ascertained  by  means  not  of  the  expression  to  be  trans- 
formed, but  of  one  of  its  particular  properties,   ror  in- 
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stance,  when  we  expand  a    nto  a  series  of  powers  of  x, 

supposing  we  proceed  upon  the  property  a'  X  o*  = 

fl'+y  we  find  that  there  is  no  series  fit  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dition except 

A'x>  A'x' 
1  +  Ax  +  -£-+  g-j-  +  .... 

but  we  also  find  that  this  series  is  equally  fit  to  fulfil  the 
condition,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  A.  So  far  then 
our  transformation  is  effected:  we  see  that  one  among  the 
scries  formed  by  giving  values  to  A  must  be  the  series  we 
want,  if  there  be  any  such  series.  If  we  make  x  =  1,  we 
then  immediately  detect  the  condition  which  is  to  give 
the  value  of  A,  namely,  that  A  must  be  so  taken  as  to 


This  brings  »is  to  the  mention  of  a  defect  of  reasoning 
which  has  frequently  vitiated  mathematical  works,  namely, 
the  assumption  of  the  species  of  a  transformation,  and  the 
supposition  that  only  the  character  of  the  details  remains 
1o  be  settled,  or  the  individual  of  the  species  to  be  picked 
out.  In  the  preceding  case,  for  example,  it  is  often  stated 
as  follows : — •  Required  the  expansion  of  a*  in  a  scries  of 
powers  of  r.'   The  form  of  the  series  is  then  assumed,  say 

p     qr  +  r.-r*  +  and  by  the  use  of  the  property  above 

alluded  to,  it  is  found  that  the  series  must  be  of  the  form 
1  +  Ax  +  \  A'x*+ ....  But.  as  noticed  in  Synthesis,  all 
that  is  here  proved  is,  that  if  a*  be  capable  of  expansion 
in  integer  powers  of  x,  the  expansion  must  be  of  the  form 
1  +  Ax  +  . . . .  It  is  true  that,  looking  at  what  we  sec  in 
algebra,  that  science  might  be  strongly  suspected  to  have 
a  peculiar  power  of  rejecting  false  suppositions,  or  of  in- 
dicating their  falsehood  by  refusing  to  furnish  rational 
results :  thus  it  certainly  does  generally  happen  that  when 
we  attempt  to  select  from  among  series  of  integer  powers 
the  one  belonging  to  an  expression  which  really  has  no 
such  series,  we  find  infinite  coefficients,  or  some  other 
warning.  But  it  is  too  much  to  a*k  of  a  beginner  that  he 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  algebra  has  so  peculiar  a 
property ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  true  that  such  a  property  is 
quite  universal.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  watch  all 
transformations  narrowly,  both  in  their  general  as  well  as 
their  specific  form  :  first,  because  there  can  be  no  sound 
reasoning  without  such  caution;  next, because,  though  it 
is  true  that  in  many  parts  of  algebra  the  science  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  and  obey  a  false  assumption  of  form,  yet  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  this  refusal 
ends,  and  the  idea  that  snch  a  power  is  universal  in  algebra 
will  lead  the  student  to  many  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  COORDINATES.  We  in- 
tend this  article  purely  for  reference  :  that  is,  supposing 
the  subject  already  known,  we  mean  only  to  put  together 
the  formula;  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  can  be  used 
at  once. 

Rectilinear  coordinates  are  the  only  ones  which  are  usu- 
ally transformed ;  such  a  thing  rarely,  if  ever,  happens 
with  polar  coordinates,  except  in  investigations  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  method.  And  first  we  shall  con- 
sider rectilinear  coordinates  in  one  plane,  and  afterwards 
in  space.  What  is  usually  wanted  is  to  express  the  coor- 
dinates of  a  first  system  in  terms  of  those  ol  a  second,  and 
subsequently  given,  system. 

And  first  as  to  coordinates  in  one  given  plane. 

1 .  Bt>lh  systems  oblique.  Let  x  and  y  be  the  old  coor- 
dinates of  a  point,  x*  and  y1  the  new  ones.  Let  a  and  v 
be  the  old  coordinates  of  the  new  origin :  9  the  angle  made 
by  the  old  coordinates :  <b  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  of 
x*  with  x :  >}>  the  angle  made  by  y'  with  x.  Angles  are 
to  be  measured  as  explained  in  the  article  Sign  :  thus  the 
angle  made  by  x'  with  x  means  the  amount  of  revolution 
winch  would  bring  the  positive  part  of  x  into  the  direction 
of  the  positive  part  of  x',  the  revolution  being  made  in  the 
positive  direction. 

sin  (9— sin  <0-t) 
*-/•=  J+     sine  ^ 


y-v- 


sin  0  sin  0 


sin  0 
P.  C,  No.  1567. 


2.  The  old  system  oblique,  the  new  one  rectangular. 
Here  f-^ua  right  angle,  and 

sin  (9—<t>)   ,    cos  (0— aV) 


y-v  = 


sin  0 
sin  <f» 


CO*  dt 

x'+  —. — - 
sin  0  sin  9 


3.  Tile  old  system  rectangular,  the  new  one  oblique. 
Here,  in  (1),  9  must  he  a  right  angle. 

x-/»  =  cos0.x'  +  cos  ^.y' 
y-».  =  sin  ^.x'+sin  *.y'. 

4.  Both  systems  rectangular.  Here  6  and  4>-qt  are 
both  right  angles. 

x—fi- cos  tf>.xf—%m  q\.y* 
y— y  =  sin  <f>  .x'+cos  ^.y* 

5.  The  coordinates  of  the  new  system  parallel  to  those 
of  the  old  one.  Here 

x-j.=x',  y-v  =  y*. 

In  any  of  the  preceding  cases,  if  the  new  and  old  origin 
coincide,  wc  have  only  to  make  /»=0,  v=0,  and  use  the 
formulas  accordingly. 

Next,  when  the  coordinates  are  those  of  points  in  space. 
The  only  two  cases  which  are  particularly  useful  are  when 
both  systems  are  rectangular,  and  when  the  new  one  only 
is  oblique.  Let  x,  y,  zov  the  old  coordinates,  and  Xi,  yl( 
*i  the  new  ones.  Let  X,  u,  v  be  the  old  coordinates  of  the 
new  origin,  and  let  the  angle  made  by  Xi  and  yt  be  C,  that 
of  yi  and  *i  be  {,  and  that  of  zt  and  xt  be  »,  which  we 
may  thus  denote  :— 

AAA 

riy\=Z,  yizi—l,  S\  x,  =  if. 
Then  we  have  the  following  formula;  :— 
x— X=ax,  +0yi+y*i 
y-fL  =  a'Tl  +/J'y.+r'r, 
*-»  =  a"x,+/3"yi  +  r"-i. 

Where  the  meanings  of  a,  p,  &c.,  and  the  connection  of 
those  meanings  with  the  places  of  the  letters  in  the  for- 
mula?, will  be  easily  caught  from  the  following  :— 

A  <A 

«=cosxxi.   p-cosxyi,    y  =cos  x:i 
aVcosyx,,  p'=co*yyi    /  =cos  y 

_  A.  A,  /v 

a  =  cos  rxi,  /3"=cos  zyi   y"  =  cos  zz\. 

And  a,  a',  Sec.  are  subject  to  the  following  six  con- 
ditions :— 

a' +«"+«"»=  l  py  +0V +/J"y" = cos  f. 
/WM-/3'*  -  I  7«+r'«'+r"a"  =  cos  n 
r'+rrt+r",=  l  a^-ra'/J'+«V=cos?. 

This  ckse  is  not  much  required :  the  following,  in  which 
both  systems  are  rectangular,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
When  wc  speak  of  the  angle  made  by  two  axes,  we  mean, 
as  before,  the  angle  made  by  the  positive  side  of  one  with 
that  of  the  other;  buf,  since  only  cosines  are  used,  the 
direction  of  revolution  is  immaterial.  If  both  systems  be 
rectangular,  and  if  they  have  the  same  origin!  we  have 
two  sets  of  equations,  each  of  which  follows  from  the  other, 
one  set  being  in  each  column  :  the  meanings  of  a,  a',  &c. 
being  as  before, 


x=o.r,  +fl  yt+yz, 
y=a'x,  +0'y,  +y'zt 
z=a"xl+p%+y"zl 

+o'"  =  l 
p+fi»+p-=l 

7'+r"+y"'=i 
py+P'y'+P"r"=o 

7a-r-rV+/'«"=0 


X,=r  aX+a'y^-oPz 
yt=px+p'y+p''z 
*t  =  7*+7fy+l"2 

a*+p*  +  y>=l 

*'a»+p'fl"+yY=0 
a"a+ft"fl+y»y=Q 
aa'+  pp'  +  yy'  =0 
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Besides  which,  each  of  the  quantities  a,  a/,  &c.  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  others,  as  follows : — 

a=p'y»-y'fi",    /3=r'«"-«'r".  r=»«V-^«" 

«'=  0"7  -  y'%  fi'=  y"a  -  a"y,  y'=  a"/3  -  /3"a 
0"=  0/  -  v|3',     0"=  7a'  -  ay',      y"=  afi'  -/3a'. 

For  the  mode  in  which  these  nine  quantities  are  made 
to  depend  upon  three,  we  must  refer  to  works  on  me- 
chanics, in  which  such  reduction  is  particularly  useful. 
We  avoid  giving  it  here,  because  trifling  differences  exist 
in  the  manner  of  taking  the  quantities  to  functions  of 
which  all  the  rest  are  to  be  reduced,  so  that  no  set  of  equa- 
tions can  be  given  which  can  be  called  universal.  As  far 
as  we  have  gone,  the  expressions  of  all  writers  are  the 
same,  though  the  letters  used  are  not  always  alike. 

TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  is  the  operation  of  trans- 
ferring the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
another,  and  is  sometimes  beneficially  employed  for 
reviving  those  who  are  nearly  dying  after  severe  hemor- 
rhage. The  operation  had  long  been  used  as  a  means  of 
experiment,  and  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  injecting  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  man  or  animal  into  the  vessels  of  a 
diseased  one,  the  health  of  the  latter  would  be  restored  ; 
but  it  had  rarely  been  employed  for  its  only  useful 
purpose,  till  Dr.  Blundell,  after  a  long  series  of  well-con- 
ducted experiments  on  animals,  proved  that  it  might  be 
safely  and  advantageously  employed  in  men.  His  obser- 
vations are  published  in  his  '  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Researches;'  and  since  his  revival  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  lives  of  many  persons  have  been  saved  who 
were,  in  all  probability,  dying  from  the  loss  of  blood 
during  or  after  surgical  operations,  during  gestation,  and 
in  other  circumstances.  The  operation  has  indeed  often 
failed ;  it  has  often  been  unnecessarily  performed  ;  and  its 
performance  is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger  to  the 
patient ;  but  still  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  high 
utility  in  cases  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  quite  or 
nearly  hopeless,  to  warrant  its  being  resorted  to  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sound  judgment. 

The  chief  instruments  employed  in  the  operation  are  a 
syringe,  with  double  pipes,  a  basin  of  appropriate  form, 
and  a  fine  tube  fixed  on  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  syringe. 
One  of  the  veins  of  the  arm  of  the  patient  being  opened 
just  sufficiently  to  admit  the  point  of  the  tube,  and  fixed 
by  a  probe,  blood  must  be  drawn  through  a  free  opening 
in  the  vein  of  some  healthy  person,  and  as  it  flows  into  the 
basin  must  be  slowly  sucked  up,  without  any  mixture  of 
air,  by  the  syringe.  When  the  syringe  is  filled  and  care- 
fully cleared  from  all  air  by  forcing  blood  up  to  the  very 
point  of  the  tube,  the  latter  must  be  introduced  into  the 
patient's  vein,  and  the  blood  steadily  and  slowly  injected. 
Four  or  five  ounces  are  often  sufficient  to  revive  a  patient, 
and  if  they  produce  head-ache,  flushings  of  the  face, 
tendency  to  fainting,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  the 
transfusion  should  oc  arrested ;  but  if  not,  the  injection 
should  be  continued  till  it  produces  some  good  effect,  or 
till  a  pint  of  blood  has  been  transfused.  Beyond  this  it  is 
not  safe  to  carry  the  operation,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
beneficial.  A  second  or  a  third  injection  may  be  em- 
ployed when  the  state  of  the  patient  seems  to  render  it 
necessary. 

The  experiments  of  transfusing  the  blood  of  various 
animals  into  the  vessels  of  man  proved  only  mischievous ; 
and  those  of  transferring  the  blood  of  an  animal  of  one 
species  to  the  blood  of  another  species  are  of  too  little 
interest  and  have  produced  too  few  general  results  to  be 
worth  recording  here.  The  injection  of  various  medicinal 
substances  into  the  veins  has  been  tried,  but  its  effects  are 
not  sufficiently  different  from  those  produced  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  taking  medicine,  to  render  it  advisable 
to  submit  to  an  operation  which  is  itself  dangerous.  All 
the  important  facts  relating  to  the  subject  may  be  read  in 
an  article  on  Transfusion,  by  Dr.  Kay,  in  the  4  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Medicine,'  and  in  the  works  from  which  he 
quotes. 

TRANSIT,  or  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT  (Instru- 
ment des  Passages),  wo*  invented  by  Rbmer  about  the 
year  16SJ0.  The  description  is  to  be  found  at  page  47 
of  the  '  Basis  Astronomia?,'  by  his  pupil  Horrebow,  Havnise, 
1733  ;  and  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book,  which 
contains  an  account  of  Romer's  inventions  and  methods, 


to  all  those  who,  reading  Latin  with  moderate  ease,  feel  a 
desire  to  learn  the  origin  of  modem  practical  astronomy. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  transit  as  will  enable  any  one  to  use  it 
with  tolerable  success.  Those  who  wish  for  more  perfect 
information  must  consult  the  introductions  to  the  Green- 
wich, Konigsburg,  Dorpat,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Ob- 
servations. Our  type  will  be  the  portable  transit-instru- 
ment, leaving  the  reader  to  accommodate  what  is  here  said 
to  the  powers  of  his  own  instrument,  or  to  the  practice 
of?  the  observatory  which  he  adopts  for  a  model. 

There  are  three  principal  parts  expressed  in  the  plate. 
The  iron  stand,  carrying  the  Va  with  their  adjustments ; 
the  telescope,  inserted  at  right  angles  through  an  axis  with 
a  small  vertical  circle  for  finding  or  verifying  stars ;  and 
the  cross  level.  The  stand  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  should 
be  of  great  strength,  though  perhaps  that  which  is  here 
figured  would  be  found  inconveniently  heavy  if  the  instru- 
ment is  often  moved.  The  Y's  are  contained  in  brts* 
pieces,  strongly  united  to  the  tops  of  the  two  uprurhU. 
The  left  hand  V  has  amotion  up  and  down,  which  is  given 
by  a  milled  screw  partially  seen  immediately  under  the 
pivot.  The  right  hand  Y  is  moved  in  azimuth  by  a  screw, 
the  milled  head  of  which  is  seen  projected  upon  the  lantern. 
In  portable  instruments  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  this 
lateral  or  azimuthal  adjustment  made  by  screwing  against 
a  spring,  as  it  is  in  this  instrument.  In  fixed  observatories 
the  adjustment  is  made  by  two  antagonist  drawing  screws, 
one  of  which  is  tightened  and  the  other  loosened ;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  general  construction  of  instruments  of 
every  sixe,  and  is  the  most  solid  fixture.  But  it  is  so  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  move  the  instrument  at  pleasure  in 
azimuth  while  actually  looking  through  the  telescope,  that 
we  should  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  counter- 
spring  whenever  the  instrument  is  small,  and  is  either  to 
be  frequently  shifted,  or  is  not  furnished  with  a  meridian 
mark.  The  spring  must  press  pretty  strongly  against  the 
screw,  and  there  should  be  a  clamping  button  in  each 
adjustment,  to  keep  all  secure. 

The  axis  is  made  of  two  strong  brass  cones  soldered  on 
the  central  sphere.  The  sphere  is  cast  hollow  with  two 
shoulders,  over  which  the  cones  slip.  As  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  instrument,  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  fitting  before  the  axis  is  finally  put  to- 
gether, and  the  symmetry  of  the  parts  as  to  the  centre 
should  be  perfect  If  the  instrument  is  weak  here,  it  is 
utterly  worthless.  In  the  older  English  instruments  the 
centre  was  a  cube,  and  that  form  is  frequently  adopted  at 

firesent  by  continental  artists.   The  transit  at  Bruxelles 
>y  Gambey,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  instruments  in 
the  world,  is  so  constructed.   The  essential  requisite 
however  is  symmetrical  strength,  and  any  shape  is  good 
which  fulfils  this  condition.   The  pivots  arc  soldered  into 
the  extremities  of  the  cones,  and  are  turned  after  the  whole 
is  fixed.   One  of  them  is  pierced  to  admit  light  into  the 
axis.    In  large  instruments  the  pivots  have  an  outer  sur- 
face of  steel,  which  is  less  affected  by  wear.   Greater  care 
is  required  to  guard  steel  pivots  from  rust,*  and  the  turning 
must  be  performed  with  a  diamond  cutter,  as  the  hard 
knots  to  which  steel  is  subject  resist  and  jar  the  ordinary 
cutter  out  of  its  place.  The  pivots  should  be  turned  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  diameter :  the  marks  of  the  tool  are 
ground  off  afterwards  by  collars  which  are  made  to  fit  closely 
on  the  pivots,  and  are  changed  and  reversed  from  time  to 
time.   When  the  surface  is  perfectly  formed,  the  grinding 
should  be  discontinued,  as  a  small  difference  of  site  in  the 
pivots  is  of  little  consequence,  while  an  alteration  of  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  pivots,  or  of  the  direction  of  their 
axes,  ruins  the  instrument.   The  perforated  or  illuminated 
end  of  the  axis  is  on  the  right-hand  pier  in  this  figure. 
The  light  of  the  lantern  shines  through  this  and  lights  up 
an  annular  plate  in  the  centre,  which  makes  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  axis  and  with  the  telescope,  and  thus  light 
enough  is  thrown  down  to  the  eye-end  to  illuminate  the 
field  very  vividly,  while  the  opening  allows  the  ra\h 
from  the  object-end  to  pass  without  impediment.  The 
quantity  of  light  may  be  regulated  by  a  contrivance  for 
diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  lantern,  or  by  a  shade 
passing  between  the  lantern  and  the  pivot.    In  some 

•  Wbi-n  the  imtrumiat  i«  »m»ll  and  fr<"qkj?Dtly  out  of  ute,  it  should  he  re- 
moved from  the  Y  »,  and  tbo  pirate  protect*!  by  apt  which  iUp  cIomIt  over 
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transits  there  is  a  contrivance  for  altering  the  angle  of  the 
central  reflector  in  the  body  of  the  instrument;  but 
this,  although  very  handy,  is  objectionable,  as  affecting 
the  symmetry  of  the  instrument.  In  a  thirty-inch  transit 
the  lantern  is  within  reach,  and  may  be  twisted  a  little,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  light  at  pleasure.  The  setting  circle, 
with  its  level  and  clamp,  arc  towards  the  illuminated  end 
of  the  axis.  The  tail-piece,  which  is  attached  to  the  ver- 
niers and  level,  is  held  between  the  rounded  ends  of  the 


two  screws  at  a.  By  screwing  one  and  loosening  the 
other,  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  brought  to  the  middle, 
when  the  vernier  points  out  the  reading  of  the  circle. 
There  is  a  lens  and  reflector,  for  lighting  and  reading  off 
the  circle.  The  instrument  here  figured  has  a  vernier 
which  reads  single  minutes;  but  the  vernier  is  inconve- 
niently long  for  a  fixed  lens,  and  we  should  prefer  reading 
to  every  2*,  which  is  more  than  sufficiently  near  lor  find- 
ing or  identifying  stars.   If  the  small  circle  is^carefully 
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looked  at.  two  out  of  three  small  screws  are  seen  which 
fix  the  circle  to  the  axis.  When  these  are  released,  the 
circle  will  turn  freely  round.  This  contrivance  will  save 
Home  trouble  when  an  instrument  is  used  for  a  long  time 
in  the  same  place  without  reversing,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
being  applied  to  one  which  is  frequently  shifted  or  reversed. 
The  clamp  for  fixing  the  telescope  in  altitude  and  the 
slow-motion  screw  are  seen  at  b.  There  U  a  caution  to 
be  given  here.  The  tail-piece  should  never  be  tightly 
nipped,  unless  the  instrument  is  used  for  observing  declina- 
tions, and  it  and  the  tangent  screw  must  be  released 
when  the  observer  uses  the  azimuth  screw  for  bisecting 
any  object,  such  as  a  mark  or  a  star  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. In  large  transits  there  are  generally  two  small 
circles  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  transit  towards  the  eye-end. 
They  are  here  more  convenient  for  setting,  and  it  is 
easy  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  star  to  another,  when  both 
the  circles  are  previously  set.  There  is  great  diversity  in 
the  graduation  of  the  setting  circles.  In  large  instruments 
which  are  used  for  some  time  in  the  same  position,  it  is 
best  to  make  the  verniers  read  polar  distance  or  declina- 
tion, re-adjusting  the  circles  whenever  the  transit  is 
reversed.  With  a  portable  transit,  which  is  or  ought  to 
be  very  frequently  reversed,  a  graduation  to  altitudes  one 
way,  which  becomes  zenith  distances  when  reversed,  is  per- 
haps as  convenient  as  any,  though  a  slight  computation 
for  each  star  is  required  to  form  a  working  catalogue. 
The  telescope  in  this  instrument  is  not  inserted  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  central  portion,  from  c  to  d,  is  in  one 
tube,  pierced  on  the  right  side  to  allow  the  light  to  pass, 
and  soldered  at  e  and  /  to  the  central  sphere.  The 
reflecting  plate  is  fixed  in  this  telescope,  and  can  be  turned 
to  throw  the  light  up  or  down.  The  object-end  and  eye-end 
are  screwed  on  at  c  and  d,  and  are  interchangeable.  The 
telescopes  are  usually  in  two  pieces,  which  are  screwed 
into  the  central  sphere  at  e  and  /.  The  advantage  expected 
from  the  present  construction  is,  that  there  is  firmer  screw- 
hold  and  less  leverage  for  any  blow  or  rough  handling ;  and 
that  by  interchanging  the  object  and  eye  end,  fresh  portions 
of  the  pivots  are  brought  into  action,  thus  diminishing 
wear  and  equalizing  minute  errors  of  form  or  flexure. 
The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  of  as  large  an  aperture  as  will  showa  good  image. 
The  superiority  of  a  large  instrument  over  a  small  one  is 
wholly  in  the  increased  optical  power.  In  all  other  respects 
it  is  probably  inferior,  i.e.  if  the  support  of  the  smaller 
instrument  be  as  solid  as  that  of  the  larger.  There  are 
seven  fixed  vertical  wires  at  equal  spaces,  and  two  hori- 
zontal wires,  between  which  the  star  is  observed.  The 
head  of  the  micrometer  is  shown  at  g.  A  small  prism  for 
observing  stars  near  the  zenith  is  slipped  on  the  eye-piece 
when  required,  as  at  A. 

The  level  rides  on  the  pivots  with  its  Y's.  There  is 
a  pin  at  each  end,  which  drops  into  a  fork  at »',  to  hold  the 
level  safely  and  upright.  This  is  completely  seen  at  the 
left  pier.  At  this  end  is  the  adjustment  for  setting  the 
level  tube  parallel  with  the  axis.  At  the  other  end  is 
an  adjustment  for  raising  or  depressing  that  extremity 
of  the  level.  The  level  should  be  very  sensible  and  of 
the  same  curvature  throughout.  The  graduation  we  have 
found  most  convenient  is  to  have  the  principal  divisions 
to  15"  and  the  subdivision  to  1"'5,  numbered  as  units  and 
tenths,  which,  though  erroneously,  is  briefly  described 
by  calling  the  units  seconds  of  time.  If  this  scale  should 
be  too  fine  for  the  level,  a  principal  division  to  30"  and 
subdivisions  to  3",  but  still  numbered  as  units  and  tenths, 
will  be  found  equally  convenient.  The  riding  level  is 
generally  applied  to  the  instruments  which  are  so  large, 
and  consequently  the  piers  so  high,  that  a  man  cannot 
apply  the  level  safely  wnile  standing  on  the  floor,  and  also 
to  small  instruments,  of  necessity,  when  they  are  clamped, 
as  this  is,  to  the  pier.  For  a  transit  between  stone  piers 
which  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  feet,  we  prefer  a  swing- 
ing level,  which  may  be  applied  and  read  while  standing 
on  the  floor. 

When  Troughton  undertook,  much  against  his  will,  to 
construct  a  ten-foot  transit  for  the  Royal  Observatory,  he 
adopted  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  uniting  the  cones  and 
the  telescope  with  the  central  sphere.  The  description  will 
be  found  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1828,  p.  423 :  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  construction  of  the  instrument  is  from 
Troughtou's  own  pen.  He  also  added  four  braces,  to  con- 


nect the  telescope  with  the  axis.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  value  to  this  mode  of  connecting  the  axis  and 
telescope,  which  moreover  requires  very  accurate  fitting. 
The  braces  are  positively  injurious,  unless  they  are  exactly 
and  at  the  same  moment  exposed  to  the  same  temperature. 
It  is  said  indeed,  in  the  memoir  just  mentioned,  that  when 
the  antagonist  braces  were  exposed  to  very  different  tern- 

Eeratures,  the  instrument  continued  to  preserve  its  form. 
I  so,  the  experiments  simply  show  the  centre-work  to  have 
been  so  strong  that  the  braces  could  not  disturb  it,  in  which 
case  they  are  merely  useless.  At  Cambridge  the  braces  were 
found  to  derange  the  instrument,  and  were  consequently 
removed,  to  the  great  improvement  of  its  steadiness. 

There  is  no  great  difference  of  construction  between 
different  transits,  except  what  we  have  already  mentioned. 
It  is  desirable  even  for  the  smallest  instruments  that  the 
supports  should  be  of  stone  when  they  are  not  perpetually 
shifted  about.  The  Y's  then  are  separate  pieces  fixed  by 
screws  to  plugs  let  into  the  stone.  For  small  transits  the 
stone  may  be  in  one  or  three  pieces,  according  to  the  size. 
When  practicable,  the  piers  should  be  high  enough  and 
wide  enough  apart  to  let  the  observer  stand  or  lie  down 
between  them.  This  saves  perpetual  meddling  with  the 
eye-piece  and  the  eye  is  less  strained.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  performance  of  a  well-made  transit  de- 
pends rather  on  the  permanence  of  its  fixing  than  anythine 
else.  It  is  to  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  the  foundation* 
of  large  instruments  that  much  of  their  superior  perform- 
ance is  to  be  attributed. 

The  principal  use  of  a  transit  instrument  is  that  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  moment  when  a  celestial  body  passes  ilie 
meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  Now  the  meridin 
is  a  great  circle  which  passes  through  the  zenith  atd 
the  pole,  and  the  instrument  is  adjusted  when  the  line  d 
sight  *  is  a  portion  of  the  meridian  during  the  whole  rota- 
tion of  the  telescope. 

As  in  all  other  instruments,  the  telescope  is  first  to  b* 
adjusted  for  distinct  vision.  Put  on  a  tolerably  high  po««. 
and  slide  the  eye-piece  out  and  in  till  you  sec  the  wim 
sharply  without  straining  the  eye.  Then  direct  tut 
telescope  to  a  bright  star  or  a  double  star;  and  if  the 
image  of  it  is  distinct,  the  telescope  is  in  focus.  If  not, 
release  the  screws  at  A,  and  draw  the  tube  out  or  push  it  ia 
until  the  image  is  as  perfect  as  you  can  make  it.  There  i» 
another  opposite  screw  to  A,  and  the  exterior  holes  allow 
a  little  play.  Some  trouble  and  guesswork  may  be  saved 
by  making  two  slight  scratches  on  the  eye-piece  where  the 
sight  of  the  wires  and  of  the  star  are  respectively  most 
perfect,  and  drawing  the  principal  tube  out  or  pushing  it 
in  this  quantity.  The  operation  has  succeeded,  if,  in  view- 
ing a  slow-moving  star,  like  Polaris,  there  is  no  shifting 
between  the  star  and  the  wire  which  bisects  it,  while  the 
observer  moves  his  head  laterally.  This  adjustment  is 
generally  best  made  by  the  instrument-maker,  and  as  it  » 
not  liable  to  alter,  we  should  prefer  to  have  the  telescope 
|  tube  cut  the  proper  length  upon  his  responsibility,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  wire  is  permanent.  When  this  adjust- 
ment is  completed,  the  telescope  must  be  turned  on  some 
tolerably  distinct  object,  which  is  to  be  bisected  by  the 
middle  wire  near  the  upper  part  of  the  field :  if  on  raising 
the  telescope  it  is  also  trisected  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
field,  the  wire  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  but  if  not. 
the  tube  is  to  be  twisted  without  altering  the  focal  length 
until  the  object  comes  half  way  to  bisection!  the  bisection 
is  completed  by  the  azimuth-screw,  when  the  object  oujrht 
to  be  seen  bisected  at  the  top  of  the  field  when  the  tele- 
scope is  depressed.  One  or  two  trials  will  suffice  for  thU 
purpose,  and  then  the  screws  at  A  must  be  tightened. 

The  first  of  the  principal  adjustments  is  that  of  setting 
the  line  of  sight  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-axis,  when  it 
necessarily  describes  a  great  circle.  A  distinct  object 
must  be  selected  not  far  from  the  horizon,  and  bisected  by 
the  middle  wire,  using  the  azimuth  screw.  The  axis  is 
then  carefully  lifted  out  of  its  Y's,  and  returned  end  fur 
end,  or  reverted,  and  the  object  viewed  again.  It  is 
now  to  be  bisected  as  before,  half  by  moving  the 
muth-screw,  and  half  by  the  screw  at  /  and  its  a 
gonist,  each  of  which  draw*  the  plate  on  which  the  wires 
are  fixed.   The  operation  must  be  repeated  until  no  dif 

•  W«  thall  tamk  at  prment  ••"if  there  were  ooly  one  flx«>  wire  in 
teWotw.  »U.  tfae  middle  vertical  win.  The  tuheequrtit  modtnealion  -ill 
cmuc  do  difficulty. 
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ference  can  be  seen  in  the  bisection,  whichever  be  the 
position  of  the  axis.  When  there  is  a  micrometer,  the 
operation  is  somewhat  easier.  The  micrometer  -wire  is 
brought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the 
centre  wire,  so  as  just  to  shut  out  the  light  between  them, 
and  the  mean  of  these  two  readings  is  the  reading  of  the 
zero  point,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  exact  superposi- 
tion of  the  wires.  The  distinct  object  is  bisected  by  the 
micrometer  wire  ;  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  screw  has 
to  be  turned  three  revolutions  for  this  purpose  from  its 
2ero  position.  Now  reverse  the  axis,  and  suppose  the 
micrometer  lias  only  to  be  moved  two  revolutions  from  its 
zero  to  bisection.  The  half-way,  or  two  revolutions  and 
a  half,  is  the  distance  which  should  be  shown.  Carry  the 
micrometer  wire  two  revolutions  and  a  half  back  from  its 
last  position,  and  that  is  the  position  which  the  centre  wire 
should  occupy.  If  the  joint  thicknesses  of  the  two  wires 
(previously  determined "i  equal  ten  parts,  carry  the  micro- 
meter five  parts  still  farther  back,  and  bring  up  the  middle 
wire  to  touch  it  by  the  screws  at  /  as  before.  The  error  of 
collimation  is  now  corrected,  as  will  be  found  by  repeating 
the  observation.  The  collimating  screws  have  generally 
a  capstan-head,  which  is  awkward,  and  indeed  dangerous 
so  near  the  eye ;  and  we  think  the  square  head,  which  is 
turned  by  a  Key,  is  more  manageable.  The  screws  should 
be  drawn  tight,  but  not  forced.  We  have  here  followed  the 
usual  rule  of  directing  the  observer  to  select  a  well-defined 
object  near  the  horizon.  If  the  pivots  of  the  axis  are  equal, 
the  mark  may  be  considerably  elevated  or  depressed  with- 
out introducing  any  error ;  and  an  object  which  is  not  very 
distant  may  be  seen  sharply  defined  when  the  aperture  of 
the  object-glass  is  diminished.  In  fixed  observatories  there 
is  usually  either  a  meridian  mark  north  and  south  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  or  two  near  marks,  which  are  made  distinct 
by  interposing  lenses.  At  Greenwich  and  Cambridge  a  south 
meridian  mark  is  combined  with  a  supplementary  transit  in 
the  north  slit :  at  Oxford  two  near  marks  are  made  visible  by 
lenses  fixed  in  the  observatory  slits.  By  using  north  and  south 
marks  at  the  same  time,  you  are  warned  of  any  alteration 
in  the  Y's  during  the  reversal,  which,  when  the  instrument 
is  heavy,  is  always  to  be  feared.  Such  shifting  would  cause 
the  error  of  collimation  to  appear  different  according  as  it  is 
taken  from  one  or  the  other  mark.  In  standard  observato- 
ries the  error  of  collimation  is  not  actually  corrected  unless 
it  is  large,  but  measured  by  the  micrometer,  as  we  have 
described,  and  the  effect  thus  allowed  for  by  calculation. 

When  the  illuminated  end  is  west  and  telescope  pointing 
south,  let  the  middle  wire  appear  to  be  3-203  Revolutions 
to  the  right-hand  of  the  collimating  mark :  as  the  tele- 
scope reverses,  this  means  that  the  transit  points  3*283  R. 
to  the  left  of  the  mark,  or  to  the  east.  Now  reverse  the 
telescope,  the  illuminated  end  is  east,  and  suppose  the 
middle  wire  still  to  appear  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  but 
only  3-187  R.  These  observations  are  best  made  on  a  calm 
cloudy  day ;  often,  after  rain,  the  mark,  if  distant,  is  seen 
sharply  and  steadily.  If  there  were  no  error  of  collimation, 
the  micrometer  should  give  the  same  quantity  at  both  ob- 
servations, or  *  (3  283  R.  4*  3-187  R.),  that  is,  3-225  R. 
The  error  in  collimation  therefore  is  0  038  R.,  and  the  instal- 
ment points  to  the  east  that  quantity  when  the  illuminated 
end  is  west.  The  scale  of  the  micrometer  screw  is  known. 
Let  one  revolution  correspond  to  the  space  an  equatorial  star 
would  move  over  in  3*  of  time ;  then  0-038  R.  is  the  space 
which  an  equatorial  star  would  move  over  in  0**114,  which 
is  set  down  as  the  error  to  be  employed  in  calculation. 
Now  the  effect  of  an  error  of  collimation  is  to  make  the 
instrument  describe  a  parallel  to  a  great  circle,  and  distant 
from  it  by  the  collimation  error.  If  the  instrument  points  to 
the  east  of  the  south,  it  also  points  the  same  quantity  to 
the  east  of  the  north,  and  a  star  above  pole  will  pas*  the 
apparent  before  the  true  meridian.  The  correction  there- 
fore to  be  applied  to  the  observed  transit  is  +,  and  when 
the  instrument  is  reversed  will  be  — .  The  time  which  a 
star  takes  to  pass  between  the  two  circles,  orthe  correction, 

error  of  collimation 


is  equal  to  the 


,  or,  in  the  supposition 


declin.  of  star 

we  have  made,  is — 

*+(T\  14  sec.  declin.   111.  end  West*. 
-0*-U4  sec.  declin.  111.  end  East. 
The  sign  changes  for  stars  tub  polo. 

•  TW  rotation  of  th.  cunh  roqyirM  the  appawt  pkee  of  t  rrtal  to  to 


The  next  adjustment  is  to  make  the  axi.*  horizontal.  L 
the  poles  of  motion  are  in  the  horizon,  the  great  circle 
which  the  instrument,  freed  from  collimation,  describes, 
must  pass  through  the  zenith.  Put  on  the  level,  and  bring 
the  bubble  into  the  middle.  Now  rock  it  a  little  to  and 
from  the  observer,  and  see  whether  the  bubble  still  remains 
in  the  same  place.  If  in  pushing  the  level  from  you  the 
bubble  runs  towards  the  left  hand,  this  shows  that  the  level 
tube  itself  is  set  askew  upon  its  support,  and  that  the  left  end, 
being  nearest  the  observer,  is  elevated  by  that  motion  above 
the  right  end.  Screw  the  small  screw  seen  at  m,  and 
release  its  antagonist  (these  are  pushing  screws)  until  a 
considerable  rocking  motion  scarcely  moves  the  bubble  at 
all.  There  is  generally  a  cross  level,  to  show  when  the 
principal  level  is  upright ;  and  this  should  be  brought  to 
have  its  bubble  in  the  middle,  when  the  principal  level  hits 
been  adjusted  as  above.  The  fork  in  the  present  example 
serves  the  same  purpose  when  the  level  itself  has  been 
carefully  adjusted.  To  level  the  axis,  brinir  the  bubble  of 
the  level  to  the  same  reading  at  each  end  (the  numeration 
of  the  division  is  supposed  to  begin  from  the  centre)  by  the 
elevating  screw  at  the  left  hand  Y.  Reverse  the  level 
and  bring  the  ends  again  to  the  same  reading,  half  by  the 
elevating  screw  of  the  Y,  and  half  by  the  two  screws  seen 
at  n,  which  raise  or  depress  the  level  tube  in  its  supports. 
On  returning  the  level  to  its  first  position,  the  bubble 
should  still  be  in  the  centre  ;  but  if  not,  it  must  be  brought 
there,  half  by  the  Y  elevating  screw  and  half  by  its  peculiar 
screws;  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated  till  this  is 
effected,  i.  e.  if  the  observer  cannot  or  will  not  calculatu 
the  effect  of  a  small  error,  which  may  easily  be  measured. 
If  he  can  (and  there  are  few  observers  at  present  who  can- 
not), the  process  is  pretty  much  as  follows.  The  graduation 
being  supposed  to  be  units  each  equal  to  15". 

Illuminated  end  West.   Telescope  South.  Altitude  45°. 
Observer  North. 
Level. 

East  end  of  bubble  4*76.      West  end  5«-84. 
Tie  level  is  now  reversed  end  for  end,  and  the  two  ends 
again  read  off': 


East  and 
Mean,  East 


5'-24.      West  end  5  -31. 


:V  UO. 


West  5'uU. 

which  is  the  reading  which  the  level  would  show  in  both 
positions  if  it  were  in  adjustment.  Hence  the  west  end  is 
higher  than  the  east  by  half*  the  difference,  or  by  0"295. 
The  level  should  be  applied  in  reversed  positions  several 
times,  and  a  mean  taken. 

Now  let  the  telescope  itself  be  reversed,  and  suppose 
the  following  entries  of  observations  to  be  made  : — 

Illuminated  end  East.   Telescope  North.   Altitude  45°. 
Observer  North. 
East  4'  -93  West  5*  GO 

5 -42  5 • 10 


Mean  East  5  •  175  Mean  West  5  -425 
The  difference  is  now  0"25,  and  the  west  end  is  conse- 
quently too  high  by  half  the  difference,  or  by  0'- 125,  a 
result  which  differs  from  the  former  (Illuminated  end  West) 
by0"17.  If  the  partial  observations  have  been  pretty 
accordant  (we  suppose  0"  17  to  be  the  mean  result  of  a 
considerable  number  of  observations),  this  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  Die  inclination,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  illuminated  end,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  pivots ;  and  if  so,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  to  obtain  the  true  inclination  of 
the  axis  in  the  two  positions,  i  of  0"- 17  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  level  error  111.  end  West,  and  must  be  added  to 
the  error  III.  end  East.    The  true  level  errors  therefore 


are 


111.  West,  +0,*295-0»*042,  or  +0**253; 
III.  East,  +0  •  125+0- 042,  or  +0  •  107. 


By  the  mean  of  a  great  many  careful  observations  made 


l  by  0' "Jaw.  ca*  UUtade  X  ««.  of  •  .  declination.  Ttni.  com*,  to  the 
Uilnf  ■»  luUrectinj  0'  l)206  X  <w.  latitude  from  Ike  collinuUno  ooi- 
In  lit  SI'  30-  thi.  =  0"-0I3.  The  enrrectioa,  for  coUinutioa  tmoBio 
+0*  101  X  «c.  d«.  •  m.  cml  W«*. 
— «*-l?7  X  I**  dw.  •  HI.  rod  Kurt. 
•  If  tlx  asll  im  JO",  the  wot  end  would  be  higher  by  the  •hole  . 
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when  the  temperature  is  steady*  and  the  sky  overcast,  the 
difference  of  the  pivots,  if  it  exists,  is  to  be  ascertained, 
and  the  correction  due  to  that  cause  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
indication  of  the  level. 

The  error  of  inclination  in  the  axis  being  measured, 
the  corresponding  correction  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
observations  is  thus  computed : — If  the  west  end  of  the 
transit  axis  be  raised,  it  is  clear  that  the  circle  perpendi- 
cular to  that  axis  will  continue  to  cut  the  horizon  at  the 
north  and  south  points,  but  will  pass  to  the  east  of  the 
zenith,  from  which  it  will  be  removed  by  an  arc  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  transit  axis.  All  the  stare  above  the 
pole  will  therefore  appear  to  pass  too  early,  and  those 
below  the  pole  will  pass  too  late  ;  and  if  the  inclination 
be  15",  the  effect  in  time  upon  any  star  will  be 

cos  zenith  distance 

  i  X 1' 

cos  declination 

Now  the  level  graduated  as  we  have  described  gives  the 
inclination  in  parts  of  which  15"  is  the  unity;  hence  the 
corrections  to  be  added  to  the  observed  times  of  passage 
of  stars  will  be,  using  the  previous  example — 

111.  end  West    +0  253'  X  ^Jdeclfn!"  of  s,ar ' 

IlI.endEast    +0- 167-  X  £21^-^1  of  star. 

cos.  dechn. 

The  above  corrections,  for  errors  of  collimation  and 
inclination,  are  purely  instrumental ;  and,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  do  not  require  any  celestial  observation. 
Bf  fore  proceeding  to  the  third  adjustment,  that  by  which 
the  great  vertical  circle  now  described  by  the  telescope 
in  made  to  pass  through  the  pole,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  how  transit  observations  are  actually  made,  and 
then  describe  how  this  error  is  corrected  or  computed.  The 
instrument  is  in,  or  very  near  the  meridian ;  a  star  on  en- 
tering the  field  is  placed  between  the  two  horizontal  wires. 
It  will  then  gradually  travel  through  the  field,  describ- 
ing a  parallel  to  the  horizontal  wires,  and  passing  over  the 
vertical  wires  in  succession.  The  observer  looks  at  his  clock 
a  little  before  the  star  comes  to  the  first  vertical  wire,  and 
counting  the  beats  steadily  forward  by  car,  determines  as 
well  as  he  can  the  second  and  decimal  of  a  second  at 
which  the  star  is  immediately  under  the  wire.  He  writes 
this  down,  counting  all  the  time,  and  goes  through  the 
same  process  at  each  of  the  seven  wires  with  which  his 
instrument  is  furnished.  When  the  star  has  passed  all 
the  wires,  he  looks  again  at  the  clock  to  see  that  his  count 
is  right,  and  then  sets  down  the  hour  and  minute  corre- 
sponding to  the  last  wire.  The  habit  of  mentally  cpunting 
on  to  sixty  while  writing  down  the  observation  is  easily 
acquired.  The  estimation  of  the  decimal  of  a  second  at 
which  the  star  is  covered  by  the  wire  is  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty,  and,  with  some  persons,  requires  considerable 
practice.t  The  observer  is  to  attempt  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  places  of  the  star  with  respect  to  the  wire  at  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  beat,  and  to  divide  the  second  in 
proportion  to  the  two  spaces.  Thus  if  at  16'  the  star  is 
rather  nearer  the  wire,  before  passing,  than  it  is  at  17', 
after  passing,  he  sets  down  16' -4:  if  he  judges  the  pro- 
portion to  be  less  than  one  to  two,  he  sets  down  HP  -  3 ;  and 
so  on.  Finally  the  mean  of  the  observations  over  the  seven 
wires  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  actual  time 
of  transit.  It  would  be  desirable  that  an  observer  should 
begin  by  learning  to  note  the  observation  with  consider- 
able exactness,  and,  if  it  may  be,  under  the  care  of  a  prac- 
tised guide :  but  the  observation  is  so  simple,  that  every 
one  acquires  the  power  who  has  the  will  to  try ;  and  we 
believe  that  with  a  little  experience  one  observer  is  nearly 
as  good  as  another. 

Before  applying  the  instrument  to  actual  observation, 


■  By  Hiding  the  two  readinga  togetlter,  you  Have  the  length  of  the  bubble, 
which,  if  11m  temperature  u  •truly,  -n ill  continue  fc>  1*  of  the  tame  value 
during  the  ierlr».  but  will  grow  '.horter  by  heat.  The  level  ariould  lie 
cxpoeed  Kime  time  before  K  U  uaud.  The  coherence  in  the  vnluva  of  the  h-ugth 
U  a  l>roof  of  the  goodneai  of  the  obtervaliou*  If  the  bubble  cuntinue  to  lie  of 
Ihe  nine  length  whm  the  zero  in  changed,  it  u  probable  Out  the  curvature  u 
uniform.  After  the  level  haa  taken  the  temperature  of  the  air,  about  a  minute 
ahouM  be  given  for  it  to  »ettle  after  each  application,  but  not  more  than  two. 
The  observer  »'iould  learn  to  read  the  ievel  rapidly  and  boldly,  ai  the  tero 
change*  if  a  liirht  1»  held  near  to  it  for  manv  •eennda- 

♦  Succew  »ill  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  definition  and  magnifying  power 
of  the  lelewAipe.  and  aim  on  the  .harpnew  of  the  wire,  and  the  be..t  of  the 
clock.^  The  advantage,  oft  di.tinct  aml.hle  beat  uj  wry  often  .ntjiely  am 


the  adjustment  of  the  level  of  the  vertical  circle  must  be 
examined,  which  we  will  suppose  to  read  altitudes  when 
the  illuminated  end  is  west,  and  zenith  distances  when  the 
avis  is  reversed.   Having  levelled  the  axis  approximately, 
bring  the  bubble  of  the  small  level  to  the  middle  by  the 
screws  at  a  which  hold  the  tail-piece,  fix  these  firmly,  and 
then  direct  the  telescope  on  some  point,  which  is  to  be 
placed  exftctly  on  the  horizontal  wire  if  there  is  but  one,  or 
between  the  wires  if  there  are  two.    Read  off  the  vernier, 
which  we  will  Buppose  to  give  an  altitude  of  4°.  Reverse 
the  axis  and  repeat  the  former  observation;  and  now 
read  the  vernier,  which  we  will  suppose  to  give  a  zenith 
distance  of  87*.   The  sum  of  these  readings  is  91°,  while 
it  ought  to  be  90*,  showing  an  excess  of  A  a  degree  in  each 
reading.   Now  set  the  vernier  at  80°  30 ,  clamp  the  screw 
at  6,  and,  by  the  tail-piece  screws  at  a  bring  the  object  to 
its  proper  place  between  the  wires;  finally  bring  the 
bubble  of  tne  small  level  to  the  middle  by  the  antagonist 
capstan-headed  screws,  which  are  seen  towards  the  end  of 
the  level  at  n.   The  instrument  will  now  show  true  alti- 
tudes and  zenith  distances  within  1'  if  the  operation  lias  been 
nicely  performed.   When  the  vernier  reads  polar  distances, 
the  vernier  must  be  set  to  the  polar  distance  of  a  known 
star,  the  telescope  brought  to  the  star,  and  the  bubble  of  tht 
small  level  afterwards  brought  to  the  middle.  The  latitude 
of  the  place  may  generally  be  supposed  pretty  well  known : 
if  not,  direct  the  telescope  to  the  pole  star,  or  I  Ursa-  Mi- 
nima, when  near  their  upper  or  lower  culminations,  or 
the  sun,  or  to  any  star  which  the  observer  can  identity  when 
it  is  nearly  south  or  north.  The  altitude  or  zenith  distance 
of  a  known  object  will  jrive  a  latitude  near  enough  for 
finding  a  star  from  its  catalogued  place,  or  for  instrumental 
corrections. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  azimuthal  correction.  l( 
the  time  is  known  from  any  other  observations,  the  nuddk 
wire  of  the  transit  may  be  made  to  bisect  a  star  at  the  time 
when  by  calculation  it  should  pass ;  and  if  this  star  be 
Polaris  or  S  Ursa?  Minoris,  the  instrument  will  be  very 
nearly  in  the  meridian ;  but  if  the  observer  has  nothinc 
but  a  transit  instrument  and  a  chronometer,  he  must  plan 
it  as  near  as  he  can  guess  in  the  meridian,*  and  level  the 
axis  pretty  carefully.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
heavens  will  tell  what  known  star  is  likely  to  pass  soon : 
and  the  instrument  having  been  set  to  the  proper  altitude 
(or  sweeping  for  it),  the  observer  must  wait  patiently  till 
it  enters  the  field.  The  observation  is  then  made  in  the 
manner  already  described.  If  the  star  is  near  the  zenith, 
this  alone  will  give  an  approximate  clock-error.  Now 
compute  the  time  a  star  near  the  pole  or  horizon  should 
pass,  and  bisect  the  star  by  the  middle  wire  at  the  com- 
puted time.  If  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  instrument 
is  too  large  to  be  corrected  by  the  azimuth  screw,  the 
stand  must  be  shifted  bodily  a  sufficient  angle,  and  the 
instrument  levelled  afresh.  In  two  or  three  trials  it  u 
easy  to  get  the  error  within  command  of  the  azimuth 
screw  ;  and  the  observer,  if  he  dislike  calculation,  may  con- 
tinue getting  his  clock-error  by  a  star  near  the  zenith,  and 
then  bisecting  a  star  near  the  pole  or  horizon  at  Uie  cal- 
culated time  with  the  azimuth-screw,  until  all  stare,  high  tad 
low,  give  the  same  clock-error.  The  instniuient  is  then 
in  the  meridian  and  the  clock-error  is  the  tnie  one.  ThU 
tentative  process  may  however  be  considerably  abridged 
by  a  little  easy  calculation,  which  we  will  proceed  to  explain. 

The  errors  of  collimation  and  inclination  being  supposed 
to  be  annulled,  either  by  adjustment  or  calculation,  the  line 
of  sight  describes  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  not  far  from  the  pole.  On  drawing  the  figure,  .and 
supposing  the  deviation  to  be  to  the  east  of  the  south  and 
west  of  the  north,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the 
error  is  to  cause  all  stars  between  the  south  horizon  and 
the  zenith  to  pass  too  early,  as  well  as  all  stars  tub  polo ; 
while  stars  between  the  zenith  and  pole  pass  too  late. 
The  effect  upon  the  passage  of  a  star  is  proportional  to 
sin.  zenith  distance 

 i  ; — r — r  of  star.    If  j-  be  assumed  to  be  the 

cosin.  declination 

j  amount  of  the  deviation  to  the  east  of  the  south,  measured 
in  units  of  15",  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  de- 
clination of  the  star  be  denoted  respectively  by  <j>  and  9,  the 

•  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Polaris  between  the  flfth  and  alath  ■tnra  of  ll>« 
Omit  Bear,  and  a  point  taken  in  thii  line  abnut  If"  from  Polaris,  ihe  truwit 
dhectedja  ttjb  point  will  »carrel<H>e  1"  from  the  meridian.    With  a  little 
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correction  to  be  added  to  the  observed  passage  of  each 


sin  {aS  -  ?•) 


•os  I 


star  in  respect  of  the  error  of  deviation  a 

Now  suppose  two  stars,  *  and  to  be  observed,  wliich 
differ  a  good  deal  in  declination,  and  let  the  values  of 
ain  (d)—l) 

— — ^ —  for  these  stars  be  p  and  p* :  then  «  +  px  and 

+  px  are  the  times  at  which  the  stars  would  have  be<?n 
observed  if  the  instrument  had  been  in  Ihe  meridian.  Hie 
interval  therefore  between  their  transits  thus  corrected 
( and  also  corrected  for  the  rate  of  the  clock,  if  necessary) 
will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  right  ascensions, 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  4  Nautical  Almanac,"  if  the 
stars  are  contained  in  its  list,  or  must  be  computed  from 
some  good  catalogue,  if  they  are  not.  Let  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  two  stars  be  a  and  a',  and  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equation :— 

(**  +  p*x)  -  (*  +  px)  =  a  —  a. 

(„'  -a)-  (*>-») 

or  x  =  -5  t 

p>-p 

If  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  azimuth  screw  is 
known,  it  is  easy  to  correct  for  this  error  at  once  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  If  x  exceed  1*  or  2*,  it  must  be  reduced 
to  those  limits.  Should  x  be  negative,  the  deviate*}  is  to 
the  west  of  the  south. 

The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  x  depends,  catterit 
paribus,  upon  the  stars  which  arc  used  for  the  computation, 
t.  e.  upon  the  value  of  the  denominator  of  the  above  frac- 
tion, which  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  The  most 
favourable  condition  is,  that  both  stare  should  be  near  the 
pole,  one  above  and  the  other  below  :  I  Ursa?  Minoris  and 
Cephei  51  Hevelii  present  this  combination.  It  is  always 
desirable  that  one  of  the  stare  should  be  pretty  near  the 
pole—Polaris,  if  possible.  If  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  the 
meridian,  it  is  better  not  to  touch  the  azimuth  screw,  but 
to  determine  the  value  of  x  by  grouping  the  stare  together, 
sin  (d>  —  I) 

in  which     ^  . —  is  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  with 

the  same  sign.  The  value  of  x  may  afterwards  be  used  to 
correct  each  star  separately,  and  the  transits  thus  corrected 
will  be  very  nearly  such  at  would  have  been  made  if  the 
instrument  had  been  exactly  placed  in  the  meridian. 

In  fixed  observatories  the  meridian  error  is  obtained 
when  possible  from  consecutive  transits  of  Polaris  above 
and  below  pole.  The  observations  are  corrected  for  col- 
limation  and  inclination,  and  for  the  rate  of  the  clock.  If 
the  times  of  passage  thus  corrected  differ  twelve  hours, 
there  is  no  meridian  error ;  but  if  the  difference  is  greater 
or  less  than  twelve  hours,  the  deviation  may  be  computed 
thus :— Let  *  and  t1  be  observed  times  of  upper  and  lower 
culmination,  corrected  for  collimation,  inclination,  and 
rate :  let  a  and  a'  be  the  apparent  right  ascension  of 
Polaris,  taken  from  the  '  Nautical  Almanac ;'  x'  the  devia- 

sin  (<b-t) 

tion  as  before  ;  —p  and  p'  the;  values  of—  1 —  forPo- 

cos  i 

laris  above  and  below  pole,  which  have  different  signs. 
Then,  exactly  as  before,  *—  px,  and  i'+j/x,  will  be  the 
corrected  times  of  transit,  and 

(.*'+p'x)-(»-pr)  =  a'-a, 

nr       («'-«)-(*'-*)  < 
or  x=  —,—  . 

When  tnree  consecutive  transits  are  observed,  there  is  no 
need  of  taking  any  account  of  the  rate  of  the  clock  (which 
is  supposed  to  go  uniformly),  or  the  change  in  right  ascen- 
sion of  Polaris  in  the  interval ;  only  a  mean  is  taken  of  the 
first  and  third  transits,  which  is  compared  with  the  second. 
The  difference  between  these,  divided  by  p'+  p,  gives  the 
value  of  x.  The  sign  may  be  made  out  by  seeing  whether 
the  passage  from  upper  to  lower  culmination  is  too  small, 


and  from  lower  to  upper  culmination  too  large,  when  the 
deviation  is  to  the  west  of  north,  and  therefore  to  the 
east  of  south,  and  the  correction  is  to  be  added,  or  vend 
rice,  when  it  is  to .  be  subtracted.*  In  well-regulated 
observatories  Polaris  is  always  observed  when  it  is  con- 
venient, and  often  when  it  is  not ;  and  the  right  ascension 
of  the  star,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  instrument,  is 
deduced  from  these  double  transits.  When  the  right 
ascension  is  thus  perfectly  known,  single  transits  of  Po- 
laris may  be  safely  used  in  combination  with  other  stare, 
to  determine  the  azimuthal  error  for  those  times  of  the 
year  when  the  star  at  one  of  its  culminations  passes  alto- 
gether unseasonably.  It  is  assumed,  in  this  method,  that 
the  position  of  the  instrument  is  the  same  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  or  that  it  changes  uniformly. 

If  the  reader  has  fully  understood  what  precedes,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  mode  of  observing 
and  reducing  the  observations  which  is  followed  at  Green- 
wich and  our  principal  observatories;  but  the  private  ob- 
server cannot  always  command  a  site  whicfh  is  wholly  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  very  seldom  can  afford  the  time  fbr  such 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  observations  as  is  required  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  system  just  described.  The  precautions 
to  be  taken  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  objects  he  has  in 
view,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  private  transit  observer 
will  do  wisely  to  take  the  places  of  the  principal  fixed  stars 
from  the  lists  furnished  by  Greenwich,  though  he  may 
subsequently  modify  the  values  inter  se  by  his  own  ob- 
servations. Having  done  this,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to 
fix  any  other  object  with  perfect  accuracy,  or  to  determine 
his  time  most  scrupulously,  although  the  steadiness  of  his 
transit  is  not  beyond  suspicion,  and  his  avocations  or  in- 
clination should  only  allow  him  to  observe  by  fits  and 
f  starts.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  how  he  may  proceed 
under  different  hypotheses. 

If  he  has  a  distant  mark  or  a  collimating  telescope  [sec 
Collimator]  with  a  micrometer  to  his  transit,  he  pro- 
ceeds exactly  as  we  have  described  above  to  measure  the 
quantity  ana  direction  of  the  collimation,  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  the  inclination,  and  then  observes  away,  only 
taking  care  to  note  as  many  standard  stars  as  will  give  him 
a  correct  clock-error,  and  at  least  some  so  far  aiwirt  as  will 
enable  him  to  detect  his  azimuthal  error.   If  he  observe 


*  Throughout  we  ah»U  axurar  the  latitude  to  bo  north  : 
lion  b  wroth,  the  ii«n  of  t  ii  changed,  ami  £)  orcurr.ni  (fj  +  {). 

North  of  the  tenilh  the  numerator  it  negative,  nud  Uir  correction  i>  to  be  mb 
■rarted  between  irailh  and  pole  Below  the  pole  the  can.  t  bee  me*  ue|[«tlve 
(iwkon.Nl  throng-h 1  the  pol*>.  .at  the  coTTectinn  b.-eoiw.  additive,  a.  at  (Int. 

»  S>i.t»tlumog  for  ^  and  p  tW  value,.  I  ho  denominator  of  ttiii  fraction 


~~j  ^oTT-       (tea  >-u,,  V)or  =00,fc^0.v 


ThhlMtuth.. 


*  L,K!>  and  low  ,tar. 


one  or  two  stars  near  the  pole,  so  much  the  better.  Now 
calling  *  the  correction  tor  the  clock  at  the  mean  of  the 
time  of  the  observations  of  standard  stare ;  *,  +",  &c,  as 
before  the  observed  times  of  transit,  corrected  for  collima- 
tion and  level  as  aforesaid  ;  p,  ff,  p",  &c.,  with  their  proper 
signs,  the  correcting  factors  of  the  unknown  azimuth  .r ; 
and  a,  a',  a",  &c.,  the  apparent  right  ascensions  of  the 
standard  stars,  he  has  the  tollowing  series  of  simple  equa- 
tions : — 

*  + 1  -f-/>x  =a 
*'  +  t+px'=a' 
#"  +  t+j>.r"=a" 
&c.    &c.  &c. 

Group  together  the  equations  in  which  the  coefficient 
of  x  is  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  and  with  the 
same  sign,+  and  dividing  each  group  by  the  number  of 
its  component  parts,  so  as  to  have  1  with  unity  as  a  co- 
efficient, form  at  least  two  equations  in  which  the 
coefficients  of  x  differ  considerably,  and  subtracting  one 
from  the  other,  a  value  of  x  will  be  found  with  its  proper 
sign.  Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  each  of  the  equa- 
tions i=a—t—px,  you  will  have  as  many  values  of  t  as 
you  have  equations ;  and  taking  the  mean  of  those  wliich 
are  derived  from  the  quick  moving-stars,  you  have  a  trood 
clock  correction.  Now  if  any  other  objects  have  been 
determined,  the  right  ascension  of  which  is  required,  add 
(speaking  algebraically)  the  sum  of  all  the  corrections  for 
collimation,  inclination,  declination,  and  clock-error  to  the 
observed  transit,  and  you  will  have  the  apparent  right 
ascension. 

But  it  most  frequently  happens  that  the  observer  has  no 
collimating  mark  and  no  micrometer  to  his  instrument ; 

*  To  prevent  mUtake,  we  (hall  alwaye  ■peak  of  the  quKulil)  which  it  to  t.e 
applied  to  the  obarrvatluu  to  make  It  correct. 

+  If  two  known  dreumpolar  atari,  like  J  I'roip  and  Cephei  51  llcvelii,  air  oh 
«rr\rd,  lubtrnc-t  one  of  thne  equation,  from  the  other,  and  yon  haw  au  <-i(u» 
linn  in  which  t  hai  a  large  coefficient,  and  therefore  a  guod  determination  :  if 
I'olArb)  is  well  observed,  u«r  it  timely,  and  group  the  fttiudanl  ir.-ir,  u>^ciher 
«  bieh  have  not  more  than  iW-  or  40°  declination.  It  in  cry  desirable  'hat  tha 
numt>rr  of  etna*  cireumpnlar*  In  the  Nautical  Almanac  should  be  ooo«ul«rably 
'  fjr  this  i 
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nay,  he  may  only  have  a  view  out  of  a  window  *  wliich 
commands  no  distant  or  distinct  object,  and  not  be  able  to 
tee  even  the  zenith,  much  less  the  pole.  This  last  is  the 
greatest  objection ;  for  the  accuracy. of  the  meridian  ad- 
justment depends  chiefly  upon  getting  stars  near  the  pole. 
To  detect  the  error  of  collimation  the  observer  must  pro- 
ceed thus : — After  having  carefully  determined  the  inch- 
nation  of  the  axis,  he  observes  as  many  well-known  stars 
as  he  can,  especially  getting  them  as  high  and  as  low  as 
possible  for  ascertaining  azimuths!  error.  He  must,  then 
reverse  the  axis,  repeating  the  measurement  of  the  in- 
clination, but  by  no  means  touching  the  elevating  screw  of 
the  instrument,  and  make  a  similar  set  of  observations. 
A  series  of  equations  must  be  formed  for  each  position 
of  the  instrument,  which  will  be  of  the  following  form: — 
supposing  #,  to  be  the  observed  transits  of  the  stars 
corrected  for  inclination  only ;  q,  q\  q",  to  be  the  values  of 
the  secant  of  declination  for  each  star  respectively ;  c,  the 
unknown  value  of  the  collimation  error  in  the  first  position 
(which  becomes  — c  when  the  instrument  is  reversed) ;  x, 
the  error  of  deviation ;  and  i  the  clock  correction,— 

s+t+qe+px  =a 

#,+»+q'c+/.r  =  o' 
and  so  on,  for  the  stare  lirst  observed,  and 

and  so  on,  for  the  stars  of  the  second  set  after  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed. 

The  mode  of  treating  these  equations  will  differ  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  They  might  be  solved  by  the 
method  of  least  squares ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  in 
ordinary  cases  to  use  any  such  refinement.  Form  four 
groups,  two  in  each  set,  those  in  which  x  lias  the  largest, 
and  those  in  which  x  lias  the  smallest  coefficients,  dividing 
each  group  by  the  number  of  its  component  parts,  so  as  to 
leave  <  with  unity  for  its  coefficient.  Call  these  equations 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Subtracting  4  from  1,  we  shall  eliminate  «, 
c  will  have  a  +  coefficient  exceeding  2,  and  x  in  the 
most  difficult  case, ».  e.  when  the  observer  can  only  look  to 
the  south,  has  a  small  positive  coefficient.  Again  sub- 
tracting (3)  from  (2),  we  shall  have  c  with  a  positive 
coefficient  exceeding  2,  and  x  with  probably  a  small  nega- 
tive coefficient.  From  these  two  equations  r  can  be  de- 
termined pretty  accurately.  Substitute  this  value  in  equa- 
tions (1)  (2)  (.3")  and  (4),  group  (1)  and  (3)  together,  and 
(2j  and  f4)  together,  and  we  have  a  pair  of  equations 
in  which  x  has  coefficients  considerably  unequal ;  and  by 
subtracting  one  from  the  other,  i  is  eliminated  and  x  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy.  Finally,  the  substitution 
of  these  values  of  r  and  x  in  the  original  equations  wjll  give 
a  satisfactory  clock-error  if  the  observations  are  good  and 
pretty  numerous,  even  although  the  observer  has  not  more 
than  50*  of  clear  sky  to  work  upon.  The  times  of  transit 
of  other  objects  must  be  corrected  by  the  quantities  thus 
found,  and  in  this  way  apparent  right  ascensions  may  be 
deduced  with  considerable  certainty. 

The  clock  correction  should  evidently  come  out  the 
same  in  both  positions  of  the  instrument,  and  the  differ- 
ences from  the  mean  fall  within  the  ordinary  errors  of  ob- 
servation. If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  should  be 
reason  to  fear  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  stand  or 
the  Y's  in  Ihe  process  of  reversing,  the  values  of  x  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  both  groups.  If  the  time 
should  be  required  with  extreme  accuracy  from  such  im- 
perfect observations,  the  observer  may  alter  the  quantity 
of  collimation  in  his  calculation  till  he  does  get  the  same 
clock-error,  although  with  different  deviations,  from  both 
sets.  This  may  be  done  by  one  or  two  trials,  but  gene- 
rally speaking  the  mean  of  the  clock-errors  from  both  sets 
will  be  near  enough,  and  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  more 
elaborate  calculation.  It  is  not  however  easy  to  get  the 
time  rery  satisfactorily  without  being  able  to  see  the  pole, 
or  at  least  the  zenith. 

In  what  precedes  we  have  supposed  the  extreme  case, 
i.e.  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  north  of  the  zenith,  and 
that  x  therefore  has  always  the  same  sign.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  bo  guided  in  p'ractice,  not  by  the  directions  here 
given,  but  by  the  value  of  the  coefficients  of  his  unknown 
quantities,  a  discretion  which  some  astronomers  cannot 
or  will  not  use. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  value  of  the  three  transit 

•  TV.ii  wn>  th«  war  with  Romer.  and  the  trao.it  imtniment  *u  ioraiWt] 
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corrections  should  be  small  (indeed  the  formula?  are  not 
exact,  when  the  errors  are  large),  to  save  unnecessary 
trouble  in  multiplying.  The  method  of  measuring  the  in- 
clination implies  that  you  can  rely  on  the  scale  of  the 
level  for  the  quantity  measured,  which  is  scarcely  true 
when  the  amount  exceeds  a  few  seconds  of  space.  The 
collimation  error  is  easily  brought  within  reasonable  limits, 
if  the  observer  has  a  micrometer,  or  can  see  any  fix-Hi 
object  distinctly  while  he  alters  the  screws.  The  azi- 
muthal  adjustment  requires  either  an  object  of  reference, 
which  is  always  the  case  in  principal  observatories,  or 
adjusting-screws  of  which  the  tliread  and  value  are 
known,  but  this  can  only  give  correct  results  when  the  load 
upon  the  Y  is  inconsiderable.  Portable  instrument*,  which 
are  really  carried  about  and  stuck  at  times  out  of  a  win- 
dow, ought  to  have  the  spring  to  the  azimuth-screw  such 
as  has  been  described. 

It  is  convenient  that  the  clock  should  be  a  little  slow  and 
have  a  small  losing  rate,  the  corrections  for  error  and  rale 
are  then  additive :  if  the  west  end  of  the  axis  be  the  higher 
and  the  deviation  to  the  east  of  the  south,  the  correction 
for  these  errors  will  also  be  additive  to  the  observed  transits 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  stars  observed. 

In  most  cases,  the  determination  of  the  absolute  time  at 
the  place  is  wanted,  and  this  cannot  be  got  without  the 
level  or  some  equivalent  which  tells  how  far  the  instru- 
ment swerve*  from  the  zenith.  Hut  where  it  is  merely 
required  to  observe  in  a  meridian,  as  in  observing  font 
catalogue,  it  is  more  expeditious  to  change  the  form  of  the 

cos(#— if) 

corrections.    Tlie  two  lactors  ; —  X   inchnat.  + 

COS  6 

sin  (d>  —  £)  ... 

 ? —  X  deviation  may  be  expressed  by  a  correction 

cos  c 

of  this  form :  m-f-n  tan  I,  where  trt  and  n  are  two  consU?'v 
to  be  determined  by  observation.*  In  this  case  the  star* 
should  be  observed  in  zones,  and  when  the  sweeps  arc 
not  near  the  pole,  it  is  easier  to  destroy  the  error  of  colli- 
matiou  by  adjustment  very  nearly  than  to  allow  for  tin- 
error.  The  secant  of  declination  varies  very  slowly,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  constant  for  the  whole  sweep, 
within  moderate  limits,  and  for  a  small  value  of  the  colli- 
mation, which  may  easily  be  reduced  to  0*-l  at  once. 
Suppose  an  observer  to  have  this  purpose :  he  observe*  i 
htrge  set  of  stars  nearly  at  the  same  declination,  taking 
care  to  have  as  many  standard  stars  as  possible  above 
and  below  the  limits  of  his  sweep,  and  it  is  proper  to  have 
several  with  contrary  declinations.  Now  calling  the  ob- 
served times  of  transit  *,  &c,  he  forms  the  following 
equations  with  standard  stars : — 

s+m+n  tan  ?=o 

jt'+m+n  tan  l'=a' 
and  so  on.   From  these  he  composes  two  equations,  one 
formed  of  all  those  in  which  tan  S  is  po*itivc  and  another 
in  which  tan  I  is  negative,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
represented  thus: 

2+ot+/iT=A. 

S'+wi-«T'=A'. 
r          u-  u         r  (A-X)-(A'-tf) 
from  which  n  w  found=  T+T'  

Substituting  this  value  of  n  in  the  mean  of  the  two  equa- 
tions, we  have  the  value  of  m,  and  that  with  great  exact- 
ness, if  the  stars  have  been  well  selected,  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  tolerably  observed.  To  reduce  the 
transits  of  the  other  objects  observed  to  apparent  K.  A. 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  add  m+w  tan  I  to  the 
observed  transit,  which,  besides  being  a  good  deal  shorter 
than  the  method  previously  described,  only  requires  a  table 
of  natural  tangents  for  computing  the  corrections. 

If  the  observations  are  made  on  or  near  the  pole,  where  the 
sec  I  varies  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  tangent,  a  sensible  error 
of  collimation  would  mix  itself  up  in  the  value  of  tan  £.  If 
the  pivots  of  the  instrument  are  exactly  equal,  two  series 

*  If  i  b*  the  inclination  u  given  l>y  the  Irrrl  and  *  (lie  deviation,  then  rx 
pnodiug  the  tiutnvrniort.  the  titra  of  lite  correction* 

_  _  _i  (rot  f.  cn«  *  +  «in  f .  «ln  h  + 1  f»in  f.  rot  i-nnP.  Kin  «) 

rut  } 

=  i  rot  f  +  **ln  P  j.  (i  »in  9  —  xcoa  f)  Un  J 
which  agrees  with  the  (ormula  giren  aliore,  pnUioc 
■  eoa  Q + *  iin  Q 

a  —  i  sin  P  —  r  nm  p 
The  formula  Is  eaaily  d'dncprf  by  drawing  a  (lifiire  and  rcfiTring  llic  trinrir* 
tit  the  moriilian  which  rub  the  cjualor  at  the  »ame  point  a*  the  circle  aeertiU-d 
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might  be  observed  in  reversed  positions  of  the  axis,  and  as 
m  and  n  would  have  the  same  value  in  each,  while  the  sign 
of  collimation  changes,  the  determination  of  the  latter 
would  present  no  difficulty.  We  have  used  another  plan, 
which  in  steady  weather,  when  observations  can  be  made  on 
consecutive  nights  and  in  large  masses,  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  cataloguing.  On  the  first  night  observe  forty  or  fifty  stars, 
consisting  of  all  the  standards  which  pass  and  those  stars 
the  places  of  which  you  wish  to  determine.  These  may  now 
lie  scattered  all  over  the  heavens,  so  far  as  the  method  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  following  evening  reverse  the  instrument 
and  observe  the  same  stars.  The  first  night,  each  observed 
star  should  be  increased  by  tn  +  n  tan  o  +  e  sec  I,  while  the 
second  night  the  correction  is  »m'+m'  tan  £— c  sec  I,  the 
collimation  being  supposed  (as  is  found  to  be  the  case)  to 
be  invariable  in  a  well-made  instrument,  unless  violence 
ib  used.  Now  if  we  add  the  observed  transits  of  each  star 
on  the  two  nights  together,  and  take  a  mean,  the  result 


requires  a  correction  of 


m-fm'  «+«' 


tan  e;  and  the 


collimation  is  eliminated.    This  new  correction  for  the 
mean  of  the  two  nights  is  exactly  of  the  same  form 
as  the  original  correction,  call  it  M+N  tan  I,  and  M 
and  N  are  found  by  comparing  the  observed  places  of  the 
standard  stars -with  their  known  computed  places,  jus*, 
as  before.   If  the  clock  rate  is  sensible,  the  values  of  M, 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  mean  of  the  standard  stars, 
must  receive  a  proportional  correction,  but  it  is  easy  to 
make  the  rate  of  a  good  clock  so  small  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  this  may  be  neglected.    The  rate  may  be 
determined  near  enough  by  observing  the  same  high  star 
both  nights  in  the  same  position  of  the  axis  and  measuring 
the  inclination  by  the  level.    From  some  trials  of  this 
method,  we  should  strongly  recommend  it  in  a  steady 
climate  and  where  a  large  catalogue  of  stars  is  to  be 
formed.  An  error  of  O-l  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  very 
rarely  found  in  the  R.  A.  of  stars  so  determined  within  40*  of 
the  equinoctial ;  the  computations  are  very  short  and  can 
scarcely  be  wrongly  made,  and  there  is  only  one  computa- 
tion of  a  mean  place  for  two  complete  observations  of  an 
apparent  place.    Writing  the  separate  results  under  each 
other,  is  an  excellent  check  against  those  provoking  small 
errors  which,  when  they  once  get  admittance,  are  so  difficult 
of  detection.   It  is  a  drawback  that  the  computation  does 
not  furnish  the  absolute  time  or  clock  error,  it'  that  should 
bo  required  for  other  purposes,  without  further  calculation. 

In  this  climate  it  frequently  happens  that  the  star  is 
visible  during  only  a  portion  of  its  passage  over  the  wires, 
or  the  observer  may  lose  some  of  the  wires;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  completing  the  imperfect 
transits,  and  ascertaining  so  far  as  possible  at  what  time 
the  star  would  have  passed  the  mean  of  the  wires,  if  all 
could  have  been  observed.  For  this  purpose  a  sufficient 
number  of  complete  and  satisfactory  observation  is  selected 
(suppose  the  illuminated  end  to  be  west),  and  the  difference 
taken  between  each  wire,  and  the  mean  of  the  wires. 
Multiplying  these  numbers  respectively  by  the  cosine  of 
the  corresponding  star's  declination, we  have  the  differences, 
such  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  stars  observed  hail 
been  in  the  equinoctial.  A  mean  of  these  is  taken  for 
each  difference,  and  the  proper  sign  affixed.  If  a  second 
series  be  selected  of  observations  made  when  the  illumi- 
nated end  is  east,  and  be  treated  similarly,  nearly  the  same 
values  will  be  found  as  before,  but  in  reversed  order,  and 
with  different  signs.  A  mean  is  taken  when  the  number 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  the  logarithms 
of  the  intervals  between  each  wire  and  the  mean,  for  an 
equinoctial  star,  are  set  down  for  future  use.  discriminating 
whether  the  instrument  is  Illuminated  end  E.  or  W.  Now 
suppose  a  broken  set  of  wires  is  to  be  made  up :  take  the 
logarithms  with  the  proper  sign  corresponding  to  each 
wire,  add  to  each  logarithm  the  log  secant  of  the  star's 
declination,  and  take  the  natural  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  logarithms  thus  found,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
seconds  and  decimals  of  a  second  which  are  to  be  added 
(algebraically)  to  the  observation  of  each  wire  to  reduce 
it  to  the  mean  wire.  Of  these  partial  results,  a  final  mean 
is  taken.  The  numbers  for  reducing  each  wire  to  the 
mean  icire  are  found  in  the  introductions  to  all  the  modern 
observations. 

The  slow-moving  stars,  such  as  Polaris  and  <5  Ursa? 
Minoris.  are  those  best  suited  for  determining  the  interval 
P.  C,  No.  1568. 


of  the  wires,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  points  to  which 
an  observer  should  direct  his  attention,  for  he  will  ob- 
serve a  slow  star  as  well  at  starting  as  afterwards,  and  as 
lie  will  probably  make  a  good  many  broken  transits,  the 
sooner  he  acquires  the  means  of  reducing  them  the  better. 
The  declination  of  these  stars  is  perfectly  known  for  every 
day  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  but  there  is  a  precaution 
to  be  taken  here,  which  is  unnecessary  with  quick-moving 
stars,  as  the  path  of  the  star  being  sensibly  curved  in 
moving  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wires,  the  motion  be- 
tween the  wires  is  not  uniform.  The  exact  formula  is 
sin  distance  of  any  wire  from  mean  =  sin  time  from  mean 

X  cos.  declin.  star ; 
and  the  equatorial  interval  may  be  computed  by  taking 
the  log  sin  of  the  intervals  —  log  sin  15",  instead  of  simply 
the  lug  interval  in  seconds  of  time,  as  in  oilier  stars.  Or 
if  the  following  quantities  be  first  subtracted  from  the 
intervals  observed,  the  ordinary  rule  may  be  followed  : — 
Dtonrud.       Convetiou.    IuUra)  Obarrral.  Correction. 
4m  .    .    .    O  O  21-  .    .    .  1-8 

8    ...    01  22    ...  2*0 

12  ...    03  23    ...  23 

13  ...    0-4  24    ...  2-6 

14  ...    0-5  23    ...  2-9 

15  ...  0  0  20  ...  3  3 
10    ...    08          27    ...  37 

17  ...    0-9  28    ...    4  2 

18  .    .    .    l-l  29    ...    4 'G 

19  ...    1-3  30    ...    5  1 

20  ...    1  -5 

This  table  may  also  be  used  when  the  broken  wires  of 
a  close  circumpolar  are  to  be  reduced.  Compute  the  cor- 
rection for  each  wire  by  the  ordinary  formula,  and  add  to  it 
the  number  from  this  table  corresponding  to  the  interval, 
before  applying  the  correction  to  the  observation  of  the  wire. 

As  the  stars  tub  polo  pass  the  wires  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  numbers  for  reducing  each  star  to  the  mean 
wire  must  be  taken  from  the  table  corresponding  to 
the  reversed  position  of  the  instrument,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  they  must  be  reckoned  backward  with 
changed  signs  from  the  table  w  hich  belongs  to  the  existing 
position.  When  the  interval  between  the  mean  wire  and 
the  other  wires  is  well  established,  the  collimation  error 
must  be  referred  to  the  mean  wire  after  it  has  been  mea- 
sured for  the  middle  wire.  There  is  a  way  of  measuring 
the  collimation,  when  the  distance  of  each  wire  from  the 
mean  is  well  determined,  which  is  very  useful  in  the  absence 
of  a  meridian  or  collimating  mark.  Polaris  or  i  Ursa?  Minoris, 
or  any  slow-moving  star,  is  observed  over  the  first  four  wires 
(the  inclination  error  having  been  previously  measured) ; 
the  instrument  is  then  reversed  and  the  star  is  observed 
over  the  remaining  three  wires,  and  the  inclination  again 
measured.  The  first  set  of  observations  is  reduced  to  the 
mean  wire  by  the  known  intervals  at  the  horizontal  posit  urn 
of  the  axis.  The  second  set  is  similarly  reduced  to  the 
mean  wire,  at  the  horizontal  position.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  results,  if  the  V's  have  not  been  altered  by 
lifting  the  instrument  and  setting  it  down  again,  is  the  sum 
of  the  collimation  in  two  positions;  and  when  this  is  divided 
by  twice  the  secant  of  the  star's  declination,  the  result  is 
the  collimation  error  required.  If  the  pivots  are  perfectly 
equal,  the  levelling  maybe  omitted  except  as  a  precaution 
against  altering  the  Y's.  When  the  time  is  wanted  with 
great  nicety,  it  is  convenient  to  observe  a  series  of  stars 
before  reversing  upon  Polaris  or  I  Ursse  Minoris,  and  a 
second  series  after.  If  the  pole  star  has  been  properly 
observed  and  reduced,  and  the  collimation  rightly  de- 
termined, the  two  series  will  give  nearly  the  same  clock- 
error,  and  be  a  check  on  each  other.  The  instrument 
must  always  be  used  in  reversed  positions,  for  determining 
the  time,  when  this  is  practicable. 

There  is  a  curious  anomaly  sometimes  found  in  transit 
observations,  viz.  that  two  practised  observers  will  make  a 
notable  and  constant  difference  in  observing  the  exact  mo- 
ment at  which  a  star  passes  a  wire.  Maskelyne  first  noticed 
this  singularity  in  his  assistant  Kinnebrook,  who  observed 
a  star  0"7  later  than  the  Astronomer  Royal.  Beascl  and 
Argelander  have  a  still  larger  difference ;  and  we  found,  on 
determining  the  longitude  of  Bruxelles  chronometrically, 
that  M.  Quetelet.the  director  of  that  observatory,  noted  a 
transit  about  0"-8  earlier  than  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the 
transit  observers  at  Greenwich :  so  that  if  the  time  at  each 
place  had  been  simply  taken  from  their  observations  with- 
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out  any  allowance,  the  longitude  would  have  been 
erroneous  on  that  account  alone  0"- 8,  which  might  have 
been  either  way.  ThU  shows  how  insecure  all  nice  chro- 
noraetrical  longitudes  are,  unless  the  same  observer 
determines  the  time  at  both  ends  of  the  arc,  or  unless  the 
relative  per/tonal  equation  of  the  observers  at  each  end  is 
carefully  determined.  It  would  be  advisable  perhaps, 
where  trie  result  is  very  important  and  the  distance  con- 
siderable, to  reverte  the  observers,  as  it  seems  that  fatigue 
will,  in  some  cases  at  least,  cause  a  variation  in  the  personal 
equation,  and  that  two  observers  may  begin  a  night  with 
one  difference  and  end  with  another. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  latter  circumstance,  it  would  per- 
haps be  possible  to  train  observers  to  observe  alike,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  same  phenomena  of  sound  and  sight  (.the  re- 
lation between  which  might  be  established  mechanically) 
to  a  class,  and  habituating  them,  like  an  orchestra,  to  keep 
the  same  time ;  and  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  would  be 
easily  made,  though  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting 
observers  to  submit  to  the  drill.  We  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing practice  a  good  exercise  for  making  the  eye  and  ear 
work  together.  The  pointer  of  a  clock,  with  dead-beat 
acapemeht,  springs  forward  simultaneously  with  the  sound 
of  the  beat.  Where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  the 
clock  has  a  low  beat,  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  second 
clock  called  a  journeyman,  which  strikes  loudly  and  speaks 
as  it  were  for  the  transit  clock.  The  observer  makes  them 
beat  pretty  nearly  together,  and  then  listening  at  the  prin- 
cipal clock  and  noting  the  difference,  he  either  pushes  for- 
ward or  delays  the  pendulum  of  the  journeyman  to  make 
the  coincidence  perfect,  and  this  ought  to  be  continued  until 
he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two  beats  when  standing 
close  to  the  transit  clock.  Let  a  person  try  to  make  this 
coincidence  by  looking  at  the  transit  clock  and  listening 
to  the  journeyman,  and  if  he  can,  or  can  very  nearly  do 
this,  it  is  evident  that  he  notes  an  appearance  at  ttie 
time  it  happens.  Perhaps  by  trying  the  same  thing  when 
fatigued,  he  might  detect  a  change  in  his  perceptions,  for 
the  coincidence  of  sounds,  as  judged  of  when  equalized  by 
standing  near  the  weaker  source,  is  one  in  which  a  tolerable 
esr  can  scarcely  be  more  than  0*  01  or  0*  02  out  at  farthest. 

The  position  of  the  horizontal  axis  has  been  all  along 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  level,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  ready  method.  But  the  level  may  happen  to  be 
broken,  or,  unless  it  comes  from  a  very  careftil  maker,  it 
may  be  sluggish,  or  unequally  divided.  The  beautiful 
levels  which  accompany  Ertel's  instruments,  which  are 
covered  at  the  ends  with  parchment  and  filled  with  tether, 
are  very  liable  to  leak,  as  we  know  by  experience.  In 
such  a  difficulty,  our  celebrated  surveyor  Captain  W.  F. 
Owen  raised  a  tall  pole,  and  having  put  thereupon  a  dis- 
tinct mark,  adjusted  his  instrument  by  moving  the  eleva- 
tion screw  untd  the  wire  passed  through  the  mark  seen 
directly  and  by  reflexion.  In  another  instance,  where  the 
level  was  broken,  an  observer  of  some  name  was  unable  to 
supply  its  place,  and  a  projected  set  of  observations  failed 
in  consequence.  The  simplest  method  is  that  pursued  by 
Captain  Owen,  substituting  the  pole  star  or  other  slow-mov- 
ing star  at  its  culmination  for  the  tall  pole.  When  the  axis 
is  thus  nearly  corrected,  which  may  easily  be  done  when  the 
star  passes  the  first  wire,  it  is  better  to  observe  the  star  over 
the  rest  of  the  wires  half  directly  and  half  by  reflexion,  and 
to  reduce  each  set  to  the  mean  wire.  On  drawing  the  figure 
it  will  be  seen  that  any  error  of  level  will  affect  the  transit 
of  a  star  seen  directly  one  way,  just  as  much  as  it  will  affect 
the  transit  of  the  same  star,  seen  by  reflexion,  the  other 
way,  or  that  the  difference  of  the  two  transits,  after  each 
set  has  been  reduced  to  the  mean  wire,  is  twice  the  error 
due  to  inclination :  that  is,  the  difference  ot  the  tran- 
sits in  the  two  positions  is,  when  the  star  is  above  the 

pole,  =  2c08(f~g)  X  t,  from  which  •  is  determined, 
cos  i 

and  may  be  used  for  all  the  other  observations.  The  obser- 
vation will  succeed  very  well  with  any  slow-moving  star, 
if  the  observer  has  time  to  shift  from  one  position  to  the 
other  without  hurry ;  or  he  may  use  two  high  stare,  each 
observed  over  all  the  wires,  if  they  have  the  same  altitude, 
or  if  he  should  happen  to  know  the  other  errors  of  his  in- 
strument. Indeed,  if  he  has  no  objection  to  solve  simple 
equations  with  four  unknown  quantities,  he  may  proceed 
exactly  as  we  have  shown  in  former  instances,  introduc- 
ing another  term  with  t  and  its  coefficient,  and  changing 
the  sign  for  the  observations  by  reflexion. 


Observations  by  reflexion  of  Polaris  are  well  suited  for 
another  purpose,  viz.  for  examining  the  value  of  the  level 
scale  by  means  proper  to  the  instrument  itself.   Raise  the 
west  end  until  the  bubble  is  nearly  at  the  west  end  of  the 
scale,  and  by  a  mean  of  half  a  dozen  readings,  reversing  each 
time,  ascertain  the  error  of  inclination.  Now  observe  Polaris 
exactly  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  or,  if  the  observer 
likes  better,  directly  over  the  1st,  2nd,  Oth,  and  7th  wires, 
and  by  reflexion  over  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th ;  reduce  each  set 
to  the  mean  wire,  and  calculate  by  the  formula  already  given 
the  true  inclination  of  the  axis.  On  a  following  night  repeat 
the  operation,  the  illuminated  end  being  on  the  same  pier, 
only  lowering  the  west  end  of  the  axis  until  the  bubble  is 
nearly  at  the  east  end  of  the  scale,  and  get  as  before  two 
values  for  the  inclination,  one  from  the  scale,  and  another 
by  observation.   Take  a  mean,  and  you  will  have  the  true 
value  of  the  parts  of  the  scale.   If  the  result  varies  much 
in  the  two  experiments,  it  shows  either  that  the  curvature 
of  the  level  is  unequal,  or  that  one  pivot  is  thicker  tha/i 
the  other.   ThU  may  be  ascertained  by  the  level  alone, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  or  would  be  indicated  by  a  dif- 
ference between  the  direct  and  reflected  observations  when 
the  axis  is  horizontal  by  the  level,  or  by  comparing  Oie 
inclination  obtained  from  reflexion  in  the  manner  last 
pointed  out,  in  reversed  positions  of  the  instrument,  sup- 
porting the  Y's  not  to  change  during  the  experiment. 
Thus  if  the  inclination  be  determined  by  observing  Polari* 
over  the  first  half  of  the  wires  directly  and  the  second 
half  by  reflexion,  a  value  of  the  inclination  will  be  found. 
Reverse  the  instrument,  and  make  the  same  observation* 
upon  another  slow-moving  star,  and  you  will  have  i 
second  value  of  the  inclination,  which  should  agree  with 
the  former  if  the  pivots  are  equal ;  half  the  difference,  if  it 
exists,  is  the  difference  in  the  radii  of  the  pivots.  TW 
level  however  affords  a  much  easier,  and,  we  believe,  better 
measure  of  inequality  ;  but  it  will  not  show  if  the  pivot* 
be  elliptic,  vrh-eh  the  observations  by  reflection  would  do 
if  stars  at  din  rent  altitudes  were  observed.   If  the  two 
tests  agree,  it  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  the  pivot 
are  round  within  the  limits  of  these  very  searching  ex- 
periments.   But  as  we  believe  these  observations  have! 
never  yet  been  made,  it  would  be  useless  to  expatiate  fur- 
ther upon  their  possible  advantages.   The  late  astronomer 
royal,  Mr.  Pond,  tested  the  transit  at  Greenwich  by  observ- 
ing a  set  of  stars  directly  and  a  second  set  by  reflexion  after 
the  axis  had  been  most  carefully  levelled,  and  found  that 
on  reversing  his  sets  on  a  subsequent  night  he  got  the  same 
mean  interval,  as  he  ought.   Professor  Woodhousc  exa- 
mined his  level  scale  by  observing  Polaris  over  half  the 
wires  with  one  end  high,  and  the  other  half  with  the  other 
end  high.   This  is  less  sensitive  than  the  method  we  have 
pointed  out,  but  will  do  for  its  purpose  very  well,  if  the  in- 
strument is  examined  and  verified  by  a  meridian  mark 
between  the  first  and  second  set  of  observations,  otherwise 
we  should  be  afraid  a  change  in  azimuth  might  be  caused 
by  turning  the  elevating  screw,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of 
the  artist  to  prevent  it. 

An  eyepiece  has  been  introduced  into  use  within  the 
last  few  years,  which,  by  illuminating  the  wires  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  enables  the  observer,  looking  downward* 
into  a  basin  of  mercury,  to  see  at  the  same  time  the  wire* 
and  their  reflected  image  :  if  these  be  made  to  coincide, 
the  telescope  is  vertical,  and  therefore  the  axis  horizontal. 
If  the  micrometer  wire  be  used  to  measure  the  interval, 
the  result  will  be  found  to  be  twice  the  inclination. 

The  transit  may  be  levelled,  as  it  was  in  older  times, 
by  a  plumb-line,  which,  hanging  from  a  frame  placed 
close  to  the  instrument  and  in  front  of  it,  is  made  to 
pass  over  two  dots,  placed  at  the  eye  and  object  end 
of  the  telescope.  This  is  an  accurate  but  intolerably 
troublesome  method.  In  Groombridge's  circle,  Troughton 
used  a  plumb-line  in  a  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  and 
to  the  telescope  for  the  same  object.  The  images  of  the 
opposite  dots  at  top  and  bottom  were  thrown  on  the  line 
by  lenses,  and  viewed  tlirough  microscopes,  in  the  way  in 
wluch  he  always  applied  the  plumb-line.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Groombridge  adjusted  the  horizontal 
axis  by  means  of  this  plumb-line  or  no,  but  the  artist  him- 
self said  that  he  introduced  the  tube  principally  to  make 
the  axis  equally  weak  all  round,  rinding  that  it  was  pre- 
viously so  much  stronger  in  one  direction  than  another  as 
to  give  him  trouble  in  dividing  it.  Finally,  the  axis  may 
be  adjusted,  or  the  inclination  measured  micrometrically 
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by  means  of  a  vertical  collimator,  which  is  convenient 
enough,  but,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  rather 
uncertain  in  its  indications,  and  much  inferior  in  both 
rfitpect*  to  a  good  level.  A  really  good  level  carefully  and 
frequently  applied  will  show  the  position  of  the  transit 
axis  to  about  0"-2  or  0"-3,  or  the  inclination  correction  to 
0*02,  and  this  is  a  smaller  quantity  than  a  considerable 
number  of  careful  observations  will  show. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  where 
exact  time  is  wanted,  the  collimation,  inclination,  and 
deviation  factors  are  perpetually  required.  The  collima- 
tion factor  is  merely  a  table  of  secants  of  declination,  and 
may  be  taken  from  any  table  of  natural  secants.  The 
inclination  and  deviation  factors  should  be  computed  for 
each  observatory  to  every  10'  of  declination,  and  be  tabu- 
lated for  constant  use.  For  the  stars  often  observed,  we 
find  it  most  convenient  to  have  a  catalogue  in  which  the 
log  secants  of  declination,  the  natural  secants  and  tangents 
of  declination,  and  the  factors  for  inclination  and  deviation, 
are  entered  in  parallel  columns  with  the  proper  signs.  The 
astronomer  royal  employs  a  sliding-rule  for  these  and 
similar  computations.  In  computing  this  table  for  a  given 
latitude,  the  formula  will  be  advantageously  transformed 
thus:— 

cos  (d>-8) 

Inclination  factor  =  z-r —  =  cos  <£  +  sin  q>  tan  8 ; 

COS  6 

t»   •        *           sin  (A-fl>      .    ,         ,  .  . 
Deviation  lactor  =  r— •  =  sin  m  — cos  rb  tan  i: 

cos  I 

so  that  having  the  natural  sine  and  cosine  of  latitude,  and 
also  the  log  sine  and  cosine,  the  computation  reduces 
itself  to  adding  the  log  tan.  declination  to  these  last.  The 
necessary  tables  may  be  computed  in  a  few  hours  as  far  as 
is  advisable ;  for  near  the  pole  the  change  of  declination 
has  so  large  an  effect,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
exact  declination. 

Great  service  would  be  done  to  amateur  practical  astro- 
nomers by  a  judicious  set  of  printed  forms,  in  which  to 
enter  and  reduce  their  observations ;  and  by  a  set  of  tables 
sufficient  for  these  small  computations,  and  not  containing 
anything  further.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated 
attempts,  and  after  all,  most  observers  would  probably  pre- 
fer a  modification  of  some  form,  to  adopting  it  implicitly. 
We  have  tried  to  produce  something  in  this  way  on  which 
a  better  attempt  may  be  founded.  The  astronomer  royal 
has  published  a  portion  of  the  forms  used  at  Greenwich  in 
the  fast  volume  of  the  Observations  (1840),  and  we  venture 
to  recommend  his  practice  to  other  observers,  in  order 
that  their  less  able  brethren  may  profit  by  their  superior 
skill  and  experience. 

While  he  was  employed  in  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Paris,  Romer  proposed  a  method  of  determining  the 
equinox  by  observing  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  rising  and 
setting  near  the  time  of  the  equinox,  which  method  he 
illustrated  by  an  example.  (Basis  Atfronomitr,  p.  107.) 
He  thus  got  rid  of  the  effects  of  parallax  and  retraction, 
and  deduced  an  accurate  declination  of  the  sun  without 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  latitude.  The  method  is  a 
very  good  one.  though  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  pro- 
posed and  executed  by  Flamstecd.  Many  years  after, 
Kbrner,  on  erecting  a  small  observatory  in  lus  own  coun- 
try, placed  a  transit  east  and  west,  i.  e.  in  the  prime  vertical. 
Almost  all  his  papers  were  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  at 
Copenhagen,  and  it  does  not  seem  by  Horrebow**  account 
that  any  use  was  made  of  this  prime  vertical  transit.  He 
intended  probubly  to  observe  the  sun  in  the  prime  vertical 
for  the  purpose  already  explained ;  but  as  ne  bad  now  a 
meridian  transit  circle,  with  which  he  could  measure  decli- 
nations with  great  accuracy,  he  seems  not  to  have  followed 
up  this  idea.  Bessel,  in  the  '  Astronomische  Nachrichten,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  showed  that  the  transits  of  stars  over  the 
prime  vertical  near  the  zenith  might  be  employed  for  de- 
termining differences  of  latitude  with  great  accuracy ;  aud 
since  that  time  several  observatories  abroad  have  had  tran- 
sits erected  in  this  position.  We  shall  here  briefly  show 
how  terrestrial  latitudes  and  differences  of  latitude  may  be 
determined  by  a  transit  in  the  prime  vertical. 

Let  P  be  the  pole,  Z  the  zeiuth,  EZ  W  the  prime  vertical, 
which  is  also  the  line  described  in  the  heavens  by  the  transit, 
and  SMS'  part  of  the  daily  parallel  of  a  star  which  passes 
south  of  the  zenith  and  near  to  it.  Then  if  the  time  at  which 
the  star  is  on  the  wire  at  S  and  S'  be  noted,  the  angle  SPS' 
U  the  difference  of  those  timea,  and  therefore  knowu. 


M 


In  the  right-angled  triangle  ZPS. 

tan  PZ  =  tan  PS  x  cos  8PZ  ; 
or,  cotan  <fi  =  cotan  8  x  cos  ^  time  elapsed. 

If  then  the  declination  of  the  star  is  known,  the  latitude  is 
found  ;  or  if  the  same  star  be  observed  at  two  places,  the 
difference  of  latitude  may  be  found  with  only  an  approxi- 
mate knowledge  of  its  place. 

Again,  if  the  same  star  be  observed  regularly  at  the  same 
place,  as  tan  declination  =  tan  latitude  X  cos  $  time 
elapsed,  and  as  the  time  elapsed  can  be  observed  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  the  variations  of  declination  can  also  be 
measured  with  great  precision.  Thus  the  constants  of 
aberration  and  nutation  may  be  determined  by  a  transit 
>in  the  prime  vertical  instead  of  a  zenith  sector,  and  we 
suppose  some  such  application  is  contemplated  for  those 
which  have  been  already  set  up.  We  think  the  advantage 
questionable.  The  telescope  in  a  zenith  sector  may  be  of 
almost  any  size,  which  gives  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  transit.  The  level  may  be  applied  just  as  well  to  one 
instrument  as  the  other  (the  plumb-line  much  better  to 
the  zenith  sector) ;  and  though  the  division  by  time  in  the 
transit  is  more  perfect  than  division  by  arc  m  the  sector, 
the  telescopes  being  of  the  same  power,  it  is  certain  that 
the  division  is  not  the  failing  part  of  the  sector.  An  error 
in  the  form  of  the  pivots  would  be  injurious  to  the  transit, 
and  is  not  readily  to  be  detected ;  but  of  little  consequence 
in  the  sector,  and  easily  detected.  It  must  however  be 
admitted,  in  returning  from  this  digression,  that  the  zenith 
sector  has  not  as  yet  quite  equalled  the  expectations  which 
might  be  formed  of  it ;  and  that  the  modem  transit,  as  it 
comes  from  the  best  makers,  is  an  almost  perfect  instru-  . 
ment. 

In  determining  the  latitude  by  the  portable  transit,  it  is 
easy  to  place  the  instrument  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for 
the  error  must  be  considerable  to  affect  the  result  very 
sensibly.  An  object-glass  may  be  inserted  in  one  pivot, 
and  wires  and  an  eye-piece  into  the  other,  and  the  tele- 
scope be  directed  upon  a  mark  placed  in  the  meridian  by 
the  instrument  used  m  the  ordinary  way.  This  would  pos- 
sibly suit  most  observers  best.  Ertel  of  Munich  (and 
many  other  continental  artists)  makes  an  astronomical 
theodolet,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  observa- 
tion :  the  divided  horizontal  circle  enables  you  to  set  the 
transit  axis  in  the  prime  vertical ;  and  as  the  telescope  has 
a  prism  at  the  centre  of  the  axis,  to  reflect  the  rays  down 
the  transit  axis  itself,  the  observer  looks  horizontally 
wherever  the  stars  may  be.  It  may  be  necessary  to  warn 
the  unpractised  observer  that  in  this  problem  he  only  gets 
the  exact  latitude  at  once  if  the  telescope  passes  through 
the  zenith,  or  if  the  axis  is  truly  horizontal.  If  the  north 
end  is  high,  for  instance,  5'',  the  circle  described  by  his 
instrument  wUl  pass  5"  to  the  south  or  the  true  zenith,  and 
he  wUl  get  by  the  formula  given  above  an  apparent  co- 
latitude  too  great  by  5". 

If  the  axis  is  very  incorrectly  placed  with  respect  to  the 
meridian,  the  colatitude  will  be  sensibly  too  small.  Let 
the  axis  point  to  the  east  of  the  north;  then  the  tele- 
scope describes  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  E'ZW 
and  P*.  which  bisects  S  S',  will  be  the  colatitude  which 
results  from  the  formula. 

If  the  true  sidereal  time  be  known  with  moderate  accu- 
racy, find  how  much  the  middle  of  the  times  of  the  star's 
transit  over  the  supposed  prime  vertical,  corrected  for 
clock -error,  differs  from  the  time  at  which  it  actually  passes 
the  meridian,  ?'.  e.  from  its  right  ascension.  This  difference 
is  the  ZZPz.  which  is  consequently  known.  Now  from 
right-angled  triangle  PZ* 
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tan.  PZ.  cob.  ZPz 
time ; 


tan.  Yz  =  tan.  PS  X  cos.  $  elapsed 


or,  tan.  4>~ 


tan.  i  X  cos.  ZPi 


cos.  ^  time  elapsed' 
It  would  be  better  to  deduce  the  angle  ZPr.  which  is 
the  .same  for  all  stars,  from  a  star  which  does  not  pass  very 
near  to  the  zenith,  as  the  passage  is  more  easily  observed, 
but  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  two 
passages  of  such  a  star  is  inconveuient.  If  the  time  is  well 
known,  one  such  passage  will  do. 

If  the  observer  has  any  means  of  determining  the  error 
m  azimuth  by  a  reference  to  known  objects  in  the  horizon, 
the  correct  latitude  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  ap- 


SinPZ 


am  Pz  cob.  approximate  latitude. 

slnPZr'  or  009      =  ~os.~oV azimuthal  errorT 
Lastly,  as  almost  all  transits  have  vertical  circle*,  which 
are  or  may  be  tolerably  adjusted,  the  observer  may  mea- 
sure the  apparent  zenith  distances.  ZS  and  ZS\  pretty 
nearly,  and  half  the  difference  gives  Zz. 

Then  cos  PZ  =  cos  Yz  X  cos  Zz.  or  sin  latitude  =  sin 
approximate  latitude  X  cos  of  half  difference  in  star's 
altitude  east  and  west. 

By  reversing  the  instrument,  any  error  of  collimation  or 
inequality  of  pivots  will  produce  exactly  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  latitude.  Observations  therefore  of  two  stars  on  the 
same  day  in  reversed  positions,  or  of  the  same  star  on  fol- 
lowing days  in  reversed  positions,  will  correct  each  other, 
and  the  mean  will  give  the  true  latitude,  i.e.  as  nearly  as 
the  declination  of  the  star  is  known.  We  have  dwelt  'the 
longer  and  more  minutely  on  this  problem,  because  where 
great  accuracy  is  required  with  but  moderate  means,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  determining 
the  latitude,  anp!  is  therefore  especially  suited  to  coast  sur- 
veying. It  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  Russian  navy, 
and  by  many  travellers,  German  and  Russian.  There  is 
one  caution  which  the  users  of  this  method  must  not  dis- 
regard, and  that  is,  that  the  position  of  the  instrument  be 
so  stable  that  no  motion  of  theirs  while  observing  can  affect 
the  horizontality  of  the  axis.  With  this  precaution,  and 
such  transits  as  arc  turned  out  of  the  best  workshops  here 
and  abroad,  a  thirty-inch  instrument  will  give,  we  conceive, 
the  latitude  within  1"  or  2",  without  any  particular  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  observer. 

There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
pivots  before  concluding.  By  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  turned  and  finished,  they  ought  to  be  true  cylinders, 
having  their  axes  in  the  same  right  line ;  and  so,  no  doubt, 
they  arc,  very  nearly,  when  the  axis  is  strong  and  the  pivots 
are  turned  in  a  good  lathe,  using  a  diamond  for  steel  pivots. 
A  little  inequality  of  radius  we  have  shown  how  to  measure 
and  correct  for.  But  if  the  pivots  arc  elliptical,  the 
fault  will  not  be  shown  by  the  level ;  and  its  effect  will  be 
to  give  the  instrument  a  amall  variable  error  in  azimuth, 
the  period  of  which  is  90°.  There  arc  several  ways  of 
trying  whether  the  pivots  have  a  correct  form,  but  the 
error  is  so  small  as  not  to  offer  much  hold  to  any  direct 
method ;  and  yet,  if  it  does  exist,  no  mass  of  observations 
will  have  any  tendency  to  get  rid  of  it.  Reversion  gives 
a  chance  of  compensating  the  error  in  part  ;  and  we  think 
the  plan  of  rendering  the  object  and  eye  end  interchange- 
able is  worth  considering  with  a  view  to  correcting  such 
an  error,  at  least  in  small  instruments. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  standard  fixed  stars,  as  they 
are  published  by  the  principal  observatories,  do  not  in  all 
-i  agree  as  closely  as  might  be  expected  from  the 


mass  of  observations  and  the  apparent  accuracy  of  each. 
Whether  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  ertt-h 
catalogue  to  have  a  small  variable  error  depending  on  the 
flexure  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  or  an  error  in  the 
form  of  the  pivots,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  investigation  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  practical  astronomy. 

We  have  deferred  our  account  of  the  Aitronomical  Ob- 
servatory until  the  principal  instruments  which  form  its 
furniture  were  described.  We  cannot  attempt  such  a 
minute  delineation  as  would  suffice  to  guide  any  one  who 
wished  to  erect  such  a  building.  It  will  be  enough  to 
state  some  of  the  properties  which  a  well -contrived  obser- 
vatory should  possess,  and  this  may  help  an  intelligent 
person  to  form  a  judgment  after  examining  several  of  those 
which  exist. 

An  observatory,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Romer.  is 
nothing  more  than  a  covering  for  the  instruments  and  a  pro- 
tection forthe  observer  from  the  inclemenciesof  the  wearher. 
Tliis  should  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  by  an  architect  irho  is 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  plan  for  such  a  building,  especially 
if  he  be  limited  in  cost.  The  best  situation  is  a  gentle 
eminence  which  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
horizon,  but  which  should  not  be  abrupt  or  very  high.  The 
observatory  at  Cambridge  is  nearly  perfect  in  this  respect. 
The  best  foundation  is  undoubtedly  rock ;  the  founda- 
tion must  be  solid  enough  not  to  change  rapidly.  Absolute 
immoveability  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The  supports  of  all 
instruments  which  are  carefully  watched  show  slow  move- 
ments depending  cither  on  temperature  or  moisture,  or 
some  causes  which  are  more  obscure.*  No  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  foundations  of  the  pirn 
supporting  the  instruments  should  be  laid.  The  deepr-\ 
broader,  and  more  solid  the  better.  The  outer  earth  should 
not  touch  the  base  below  the  surface,  and  the  outer  walls 
should  stand  quite  freely  from  it.  The  floor  should  b* 
f  quite  clear  of  a  pier  or  its  foundations.  With  these  prc- 
'  cautions  the  change  of  position  in  the  instruments  will  t* 
very  slow,  and  when  it  is  slow  and  uniform  the  effect  u 
easily  taken  into  account.  In  some  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tories, the  instruments  are  placed  high  above  the  ground, 
and  in  several  of  the  Italian  and  some  Continental  obser- 
vatories they  are  at  the  summits  of  lofty  rowers.  We  need 
not  say  that  any  elevation  beyond  that  which  is  required 
to  command  the  horizon  and  keep  the  building  dry  and 
well  ventilated  is  injurious.  If  distant  meridian  marks  can 
be  erected  to  the  N.  and  S.  it  is  of  advantage,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  essentia). 

The  instruments  which  arc  required  for  an  observatory 
depend  of  course  upon  the  class  of  observations  which  are 
to  be  pursued  there.  It  has  been  too  much  the  cu^om  to 
build  observatories  nearly  alike  and  to  pursue  exactly  the 
same  objects.  We  shall  mention  •  those  instruments  in 
order  which  may  be  considered  important  enough  to  give 
Iho  name  of  observatory  to  their  enveloping  buildings. 

The  transit  and  its  clock.  These,  on  some  scale  or  other, 
are  required  by  almost  every  observer,  as  the  time  enters 
nearly  into  every  observation,  and  a  transit  is  the  best  in- 
strument for  getting  it,  and  a  good  well-fixed  clock  i* 
wanted  for  keeping  the  time  when  got.  In  principal  ob- 
servatories the  transit  is  generally  from  five  to  ten  feet 
focal  length.  We  think  the  latter  size  unnecessarily  large 
for  the  objects  usually  observed,  and  faint  objects  which 
require  light,  and  consequently  a  telescope  of  large  aper- 
ture, might  be  turned  over  to  the  large  equatorial  and  mi- 
crometer. A  five-foot  transit  with  an  object-glass  of  the 
best  quality  will  show  everything  that  is  usually  observed,  as 
well  as  the  largest  instrument,  and  is  much  more  manage- 
able. It  can  be  levelled  by  one  person  with  a  hanging 
level  and  reversed  by  hand.  The  time  can  be  got  to  the 
tenth  of  a  second  by  a  45-inch  or  by  a  30-inch  transit,  if 
they  are  of  the  bett  kind  and  well  handled,  so  that  these 
are  sufficient  for  the  most  delicate  determination  of  time. 
The  larger  transits  arc  necessarily  supported  between  two 
stone  pillars,  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  smaller 
transits  should  also  be  so  mounted,  when  practicable,  and 
on  a  sound  and  detached  foundation.  The  clock  is  firnilv 
fixed  to  its  own  insulated  pier,  or  against  a  solid  wall 
where  there  is  not  room  or  convenience  for  a  separate 

•  The  Artroocmtrr  Royal,  wlien  at  Carobri4jrr.  noted  »  yearly  narilUtwn  of 
vel  In  hii  Inruii  |i«r»-  Pro6»»t  Hvmli-nnn  at  tMinbumh  Bn.U  heat  «rTert 
i  tnrutt  to  rrjniUrly.  thai  ha  can  jirrdkl  h»  error  level  from  the  reading  of 
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pier.  The  best  situation  is  with  its  face  looking  toward*  the 
observer  when  he  is  looking  south,  and  so  that  the  observing 
chair  is  not  likely  to  strike  it.  The  windows  should  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  transit  and  circle  rooms. 

The  meridian  circle,  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  always 
a  mural  circle,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been 
hitherto  no  material  improvement  in  the  plan  first  followed 
by  its  inventor,  Troughton.  Perhaps  if  the  circle  were  cast 
in  one  piece,  the  whole  would  be  firmer.  The  standard  size 
of  the  mural  circle  is  6  feet,  but  it  has  been  made  of  8,  of 
5.  and  of  4  feet.  The  transit  and  circle  require  two 
observers,  and  consequently  separate  apartments,  as  the 
transit  observer  while  counting  the  clock  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  noise.  Where  two  observers  cannot  be 
afforded,  a  transit  circle  may  be  made  to  answer  both  pur- 
poses, and  such  are  used,  in  preference  it  would  seem,  in 
the  German,  Russian,  and  Italian  observatories. 

The  transit,  meridian  circle,  and  clock  are  the  instru- 
ments on  which  exact  astronomy  is  founded,  and  they 
differ  from  other  astronomical  instruments  in  the  observa- 
tory they  require.  This  should  be  for  each  a  square  or  j 
oblong  "room,  from  14  to  20  feet  in  its  smallest  direction, 
viz.  north  to  south,  and  10  or  14  feet  high,  with  a  slit  of 
from  18  to  30  inches  wide,  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  through  the  roof  and  side-walls,  to  about  six 
inches  below  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  telescope. 
As  this  must  be  open  during  observation,  it  must  be 
closed  to  exclude  the  weather  by  shutters  easily  removed. 
If  the  building  is  not  very  large,  the  vertical  slits  may  be 
secured  by  a  shutter  in  one  or  two  pieces,  and  the  top  by 
one  or  more  shutters  turning  on  a  hinge,  pretty  much  like 
a  box-lid,  in  a  way  that  any  good  carpenter  will  under- 
stand.* A  specimen  of  what  appears  to  us  a  very  good 
fundamental  observatory  is  the  working  part  of  that 
at  Oxford,  consisting  of  two  square  rooms  like  those 
described,  separated  by  a  small  waiting-room  between 
them  and  by  an  entrance.  The  slits  in  larger  rooms  may 
be  closed  by  shutters  which  slide  back  and  forwards  by 
pulling  the  'ropes  attached  to  them.  The  shutters,  where 
the  opening  is  wide,  are  in  halves,  meeting  in  the  middle. 
This  is  the  Greenwich  shutter :  at  Brussels  the  shutters 
are  in  one  piece.  At  Cambridge  the  shutters  arc  double, 
as  at  Greenwich,  and  the  ropes  connected  with  both  sides 
are  drawn  simultaneously  and  either  way  by  turning  a  winch. 
These  were  very  expensive,  and  are  or  were  troublesome 
to  keep  in  orue> ;  but  whatever  be  the  plan  of  the  shut- 
ters, the  opening  must  be  wide  enough  to  let  the  air  within 
and  without  the  building  come  to  the  same  temperature 
very  nearly.  A  telescope  never  performs  well  optically 
which  peeps  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  the  refraction  must 
always  be  uncertain  where  ihe  temperature  of  the  air 
varies  rapidly  and  irregularly. 

The  next  instrument  is  the  equatorial,  which,  when 
it  is  used  for  exact  measurement  depending  upon  the 
graduated  circles,  should  scarcely  have  a  larger  tele- 
scope than  one  of  five  feet,  with  circles  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  diameter.  Such  an  equatorial  is  intended  at 
times  to  supply  the  place  of  the  meridian  instruments 
when  the  phenomenon  observed  is  not  visible  on  the  meri- 
dian, and  yet  where  the  observations  cannot  be  corffined 
within  the  limits  of  the  micrometer.  The  equatorial  is 
necessarily  an  indifferent  instrument,  except  used  differen- 
tially ;  and  in  this  case,  the  immoveability  of  the  foundation 
is  ot  less  importance  than  the  extent  of  the  horizon.  It  is 
generally  raised  high  enough  to  overlook  the  circle  and 
transit  rooms,  and  has  a  revolving  roof  with  a  slit  on  one 
side,  which  thus  gives  a  command  over  the  entire  heavens. 
If  an  observer  wishes  for  one  instrument  which  will 
make  good  observations  in  any  part  of  the  heavens,  he 
must  confine  himself  to  the  attitude  and  azimuth  circle 
under  a  revolving  dome ;  but  though  everything  may  be 
done  with  this  instrument,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
with  considerable  expense  of  thought  and  calculation. 

To  be  able  to  pursue  some  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
partments of  modem  astronomy,  an  observer  must  possess 
a  telescope  of  large  size,  equatorially  mounted,  and  carried 
by  clock-work.  This  is  especially  designed  for  making  all 
micromctrical  observ  ations,  as  those  of  double  stars,  diame- 
ters of  planets,  &c,  and  requires  a  graduated  circle  only 
for  finding  or  identifying  objects.  Such  an  instrument  is 
the  superb  telescope  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
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berland  to  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  which  was  mounted 
entirely  on  the  plan  of  the  astronomer  royal.*  Instruments 
of  this  class  are  almost  necessarily  on  the  ground,  and  may 
be  in  an  isolated  building,  if  a  better  horizon  can  be  thus 
commanded.  It  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  construct  a  rota- 
tor}' roof  of  25  or  30  feet  diameter,  light  enough  to  be 
easily  moved,  and  yet  of  sufficient  strength,  since  it  must 
necessarily  have  a  slit  on  one  side  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  astronomer  royal  adopted  at  Cambridge  a  Chinese- 
looking  form,  viz.  a  flatter  cone  on  the  frustrum  of  a 
sharper  cone.  There  is  a  flattish  channel  on  the  top  of 
the  circular  wall,  in  which  half  a  dozen  cannon-balls  are 
laid  at  equal  distances,  and  the  roof  rests  on  them,  with 
another  channel  in  its  curb.  This  appears  to  be  the  cheapest, 
easiest,  and  most  certain  mode  of  getting  a  rotatory  roof,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rolling.  The  conical  form  is  of 
much  simpler  construction  than  the  spherical,  and  the  shut- 
ters can  be  better  applied  to  it ;  but  in  appearance  the 
spherical  form  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  any  other  form. 
For  measuring  objects  which  do  not  require  a  large  field, 
the  astronomer  royal  has  applied  a  divided  eye-piece,  which 
seems  to  answer  very  well ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
a  careful  scries  of  measurements  has  been  made  with  that 
and  the  usual  micrometer,  to  test  their  relative  merits. 
Both  are  very  limited  as  to  the  extent  of  angle  they  can 
measure  ;  and  where  it  is  proposed  to  mako  most  accurate 
measurements  of  angles,  which  may  extend  to  1°,  the 
proper  instrument  is  the  heliometer,  or  equatorial  with  a 
diwded  object-glass.  It  is  with  this  last-mentioned  instru- 
ment that  Besscl  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  parallax,  which  had  baffled  astronomers  ever  since 
the  existence  of  parallax  was  proposed  as  a  test  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  A  heliometer  has  been  ordered  for 
the  observatory  of  Oxfot.I,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
it  can  be  finished. 

Some  years  ago  wc  should  have  been  disposed  to  rank 
the  zenith  sector,  or  zenith  tube,  among  the  principal 
requisites  of  an  obw  rvntory.  Hitherto  the  results  given 
by  the  zenith  lube  at.  Greenwich  have  not  been  such  as 
to  realise  the  high  expectations  which  were  held  of  the 
instrument,  but  it  is  still  in  a  progressive  course  of  im- 
provement. 

Lastly,  if  it  is  wished  to  cultivate  that  department  of 
astronomy  which  we  will  call  the  Hertchelian,  an  observa- 
tory must  be  furnished  with  gigantic  reflectors,  as  it  seems 
hopeless  at  present  to  expect  that  refractors  can  be  made 
large  enough  to  transmit  sufficient  light.  These  instru- 
ments however  must  almost  of  necessity  be  used  in  the 
open  air. 

A  private  astronomer  would  probably  do  most  to  ad- 
vance the  science  by  confining  himselt  chiefly  to  extra- 
meridian  observations,  which  may  be  taken  up  and  left 
off  at  pleasure.  A  small  transit  for  time,  and  as  large  an 
equatorial  telescope  as  he  can  afford  to  set  up,  would  be 
sufficient  to  employ  his  leisure  very  profitably. 

An  observatory  is  a  very  dull  and  uninteresting  sight  to 
any  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  Lai  and  e 
could  say,  or  others  repeat  after  him,  that  a  person  would 
learn  more  of  astronomy  in  one  night  in  an  observatory 
than  in  six  months  elsewhere.  We  should  say  there  was 
no  worse  school ;  and  that  a  person  would  learn  astronomy 
far  better  from  a  celestial  globe  and  a  fine  sky.  It  is  pro- 
bable however  that  Lalande  supposed  his  learner  to  pos- 
sess some  elementary  knowledge,  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  geometrical  part  of  astronomy  ;  in  which  case  he  would, 
no  doubt,  learn  that  in  an  observatory  which  is  not  to  be 
learned  or  understood  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  perfect  model  of  an  observatory,  as  respects 
the  building,  to  which  we  can  refer.  Cambridge  is  perhaps 
the  best,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  necessary.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Oxford;  Greenwich  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  as  a  building,  but  the  goodness  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  number  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
observations  and  computations  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
printed  Observations^ 

If  an  architect  should  have  to  construct  a  first-rate  ob- 

*  A  description  ot  this  tnstrument  will  •hortly  be  published, 
t  The  Royal  Observatory  ia  only  to  lie  teen  by  tint  public  at  staled  hoar*, 
and  by  leave  from  Um>  tarda  of  the  admiralty.    It  1*  foModaecresary  to  i 
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tervatory,  we  should  advise  him,  after  learning  what  in- 
struments are  to  be  accommodated,  to  study  each  of  these 
observatories,  and  arrange  the  rooms  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner.  The  best  appearance  which  the  case 
admits  of  may  be  given  afterwards,  but  he  should  not  be 
very  rigorous  as  to  outside  symmetry.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  unite  convenience  as  an  observatory  with  a  regular 
exterior,  except  at  a  considerable  expense. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  which  arc  perhaps 
self-evident,  but  which  nevertheless  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  some  of  those  who  have  founded  observa- 
tories. It  is  not  enough  that  a  splendid  building  is  filled 
with  magnificent  instruments  directed  bv  a  consummate 
astronomer ;  he  must  have  at  his  disposal  numerous  sub- 
ordinate assistants  for  observation  and  computation,  and 
funds  for  printing  the  observations  and  results.  At  pre- 
sent Greenwich  is  almost  the  only  observatory  which  is 
tolerably  manned ;  and  even  Greenwich  is  under-handed  for 
fundamental  observations.  These  require  that  the  state  of 
•he  clock,  of  the  transit,  and  of  the  circle  should  be  known 
at  all  times,  in  order  that  every  other  observation  may  be 
available.  Now  this  alone  nearly  absorbs  the  time  of  two 
assistants,  and  gives  just  the  same  trouble  whether  many 
or  few  additional  observations  are  made.  If  we  arc  correct 
in  this  view,  an  observatory  of  this  class  produces  new 
matter  almost  in  proportion  to  the  observers  above  two. 
Without  insisting  very  strictly  on  the  exactness  of  this 
rule,  we  say  confidently,  that  an  additional  assistant  at 
Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or  Oxford,  would  do 
more  good  than  two  better  men  in  a  new  observatory. 
What  is  wanted  is  greater  force  in  all  these  observatories, 
if  they  are  expected  to  keep  up  their  present  volumes 
of  observations ;  or  the  consequence  will  necessarily  be, 
Out  being  tasked  beyond  their  strength,  they  must  give  in 
from  weariness  or  sickness.  It  is  only  in  the  English  ob- 
servatories, and  since  the  astronomer  royal  set  the  example 
at  Cambridge,  that  all  the  observations  are  completely  re- 
duced and  published  within  a  short  time  of  their  being 
made ;  and  yet,  without  this  publication  and  reduction, 
what  is  the  use  of  an  observatory  ?* 

TRANSITION  ROCKS.  When  the  general  terms 
'Primitive'  and  '  Secondary  *  were  much  in  use  among 
geologists,  certain  assemblages  of  rocks,  which  were  of  in- 
termediate position,  and  seemed  to  unite  the  mineral  aspect 
of  the  '  Primitive '  with  the  organic  enrichments  of  the 
'Secondary,'  were  for  these  reasons  called  'Transition 
Gebirge,' '  Roches  de  Transition,'  and  '  Transition  Rocks.' 
The  term  was  very  extensively  used  by  the  pupils  of 
Werner,  and  maintained,  till  within  a  few  years,  an  im- 
portant place  in  geological  nomenclature. 

Bv  the  progress  of  sound  observation  this  classification 
has  been  disturbed :  the  rocks  of  fusion  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  aqueous  deposition,  and  thus  the  original 
classes  of  primitive  and  secondary  rocks  thrown  into  new 
and  more  appropriate  groups ;  the  investigations  into  an- 
tient  organic  life  have  introduced  the '  tertiary '  strata,  and 
demonstrated  that,  from  the  earliest  marine  depositions  to 
the  actual  sea-bed,  a  continual  succession  of '  transitions,'  a 
scries  of  gradations  only  locally  interrupted,  unites  into 
one  general  history  all  tho  deposits  from  water,  as  a 
parallel  series  of  inquiries  has  associated  the  products  of 
heat.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  convenient  to  give  exclu- 
sively to  the  gradations  which  happen  among  the  earliest 
rocks  a  title  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  series  of  strata ;  and  the  term  '  transition '  is  now  almost 
extinct  as  designating  a  class  of  rocks,  and  is  replaced  in 
nomenclature  uy  other  terms. 

Some  of  these  are  founded  on  the  general  idea  of  suc- 
ri-»ftre  superposition  among  the  strata.   Thus  we  have, 
from  Mr.  Conybeare,  the 
Superior 
Stipe  rmedial 

Medial  >   Orders  of  strata. 

Submedial 
Inferior 

*  The  oWneliona  of  \hc  fixed  lUn,  by  Bradley,  made  eirhty  yran  ago, 
wwo  of  Utile  tue  until  ihey  were  reduced  by  Urate!  (FmxdamtmUt  Attnmamirr). 
Til*  <>l»erv<uioii»  of  the  plunrt,  bv  ltradley,  Ma»kcl»w.  and  IVnd  hare  only 
recently  been  reduced  and  brought  Into  in  available  ahape  lor  tbephytiml 
utmnimirr.  under  the  fuperliitcudeuce  of  the  aitmxrmer  royal.  TJu'te  are 
n<»  In  caarvr  of  publication.  The  niiamrntinna,  for  tb*  mum  patted,  or  lb* 
mo-tti.  the  especial  object  far  which  the  Royal  Di'vmlay  wu  fonoded.  are 
nn«  rislucinir,  and  compared  with  Plana 'a  theory,  alao  under  the  cratuitoits 
dirrdi.in  ol  Ihe  astronomer  royal.  The  fundi  far  Iheae  computation*  were 
flirnwhel  l>y  the  liberality  of  the  Tremaorj. 

UcKriHionaof  U>e  following  amateur  o».,err»»rin  in  to  tw  food  in  the 


Again  we  have  the  strata  distributed  in  '  sy»tcms,'  on  the 
combined  principles  of  successive  superposition,  min<iraJ 
constitution,  and  organic  contents.    Hence  the 
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Carboniferous 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Cambrian 


Systems  of  secondary  strata  of 
various  writers. 


Systems  of 


primary  strata, 
and  Sedgwick. 


Mr.  Lyell's  classification  of  tertiary  strata  into 

Pleiocene  1 
Meiocene        }  Periods, 


is  based  on  considerations  of  the  affinities  of  tertiary  and 
existing  forms  of  organic  life. 

Finally,  we  have  proposed  in  this  work  [Paleozoic 
Seriks]  a  general  scheme,  founded  purely  on  the  suctettian 
anorganic  life  observable  in  the  stratified  rocks. 
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MoMixoic  rocks. 


Pahcozoic  rocks. 


con- 
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Undoubtedly  the  student  may  regret  the  variety  of  cls*- 
sifications  (of  which  we  give  only  these  specimens;  pre- 
valent in  geology  :  yet  it  is  probably  for  the  true  interest 
of  this  branch  of  inductive  science  that  all  the  leadinr 
generalizati  ons  now  established  as  a  basis  of  sound  th> 
should  be  represented  in  our  nomenclature,  not  by 
founding  them  together,  and  thus  destroying  their 
sical  meaning,  but  by  separately  developing  them  a* 
exponents  of  separate  branches  of  one  great  method  of 
approximating  to  the  history  of  the  successive  conditions 
of  the  globe. 

TRANSITS  OF  MERCURY  AND  VENU8.  The  in- 
ferior planets,  as  they  are  called,  whose  'orbits  are  within 
that  of  the  earth,  may  sometimes  appear  to  pass  over  the 
body  of  the  sun,  eclipsing  by  their  opacity  successive  parts 
of  the  solar  surface.  The  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
are  phenomena  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  take  place  very 
often,  as  they  can  only  be  when  the  planet  is  in  or  very 
near  to  the  node  of  its  orbit,  at  the  time  when  a  line  drawn 
through  the  sun's  centre  and  that  node  passes  through  the 
earth.  As  the  nodes  of  the  planets  alter  their  positions  on 
the  ecliptic  very  slowly,  it  will  happen  for  many  centuries 
together  that  these  appearances  can  only  take  place  at 
stated  periods  of  the  year  in  which  they  happen  :  a  transit 
of  Mercury-  is  always  either  in  May  or  November  (according 
to  the  node  of  the  orbit  at  which  it  takes  place),  and  one 
of  Venus  in  June  or  December.  The  first  transit  of  Mer- 
cury which  was  observed  took  place  in  1831,  and  of  Venus 
in  1639,  and  the  following  are  the  dates  of  those  which  have 
occurred  since,  or  will  occur  for  a  long  time  to  come : — 


Transits  of  Mercury. 


Nov.  6,  1631. 
Nov.  R,  1644. 
Nov.  2,  1651. 
May  3,  1661. 
Nov.  4,  1664. 
May  6,  1674. 
Nov.  7,  1077. 
Nov.  9,  1690. 
Nov.  2,  1607. 
May  5,  1707. 
Nov.  6,  1710. 
Nov.  9,  1723. 


Nov.  10.  173G. 
Nov.  2,  1740. 
Nov.  4,  1743. 
May  5,  1753. 
Nov.  6,  1756. 
Nov.  9,  1769. 
Nov.  2,  1776. 
Nov.  12,  1782. 
May  3,  1786. 
Nov.  5,  1789. 
May  7. 1799. 
Nov.  8, 


Of  these  the  transits  yet  to  come 
1868,  1878,  will  be  visible  (weather 
country. 


Nov.  11,  1R15. 
Nov.  4,  1822. 
May  5,  1832. 
Nov.  7.  1835. 
Mar  8,  1845. 
Nov.  9, 1848. 
Nov.  11,  1861. 
Nov.  4,  1868. 
May  6,  1878. 
Nov.  7,  1881. 
May  9,  1891. 
Nov.  10,  1894. 
in  1843.  1848.  1861, 
permitting)  in  this 
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Trantitt  of  Vemu. 
Dec.  4,  1G39.      Dec.  8,  1874.      June  7,  2004. 
June  5,  1761.     Dec.  G,  1882.      June  5,  2012. 
Juue  3,  1769. 

Of  these  the  transit*  of  1882  and  2004  may  be  viaible  in 
this  country. 

The  use  of  these  transits  is  threefold.  First,  they  may 
be  employed  in  correcting  the  tables  of  the  planet  in  ques- 
tion ;  secondly,  -n  computing  the  longitude  of  the  place 
of  observation  ,  thirdly,  in  finding  the  actual  distances  of 
the  planet  and  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  The  first  of  the 
uses  is  shared  by  the  transits  with  many  other  kinds  of  ob- 
servations, and  as  they  occur  so  seldom,  it  is  fortunate  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  by  no  means  indispensable ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  use.  As  to  the  third, 
the  transits  of  Mercury,  which  occur  with  tolerable  fre- 
quency, are  comparatively  useless,  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  observation  :  but  the  transits  of  Venus  are  more  avail- 
able, and  furnish  our  most  precise  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

It  cannot  be  shown  precitely  to  any  but  a  mathematician, 
how  it  is  that  the  observation  of  a  transit  of  Venus  at 
several  different  places  on  the  earth's  surface  is  made  to 
answer  the  above  purpose.   The  phenomenon  itself  ob- 
viously resembles  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  [Sun,  p.  282]  as 
distinguished  from  one  of  the  moon ;  and  is  affected  in 
its  progress  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.   If  a  spectator 
were  placed  at  the  earth's  centre,  he  would  see  Venus  pass 
over  a  certain  line  on  the  sun's  disk,  traced  out  by  a 
moving  line  the  end  of  which  is  in  his-  own  eye,  and 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  Venus :  whenever  this 
line  passes  through  the  sun's  surface,  Venus  will  appear  to 
be  projected  on  that  surface  as  a  dark  spot.    At  the  same 
time  a  spectator  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  refer  the 
spot  to  a  different  point  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  the 
tfiing  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  difference  of  the  lines 
which  Venus  appears  to  pass  over  on  the  sun's  surface 
depends  jointly  on  the  spectator's  place  and  the  positions 
of  Venus  and  the  sun.  The  formula  by  which  the  time 
of  transit  is  connected  with  these  two  things,  the  spec- 
tator's place,  and  the  position  of  Venus  and  the  sun, 
points  out  that  the  difference  of  the  apparent  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  transit  at  different  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  depends  entirely  on  the  difference  of  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and  Venus  from  the  earth  (as  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent without  the  formula ;  for  if  the  planet  were  at  the 
same  distance  from  us  as  the  sun,  that  is,  if  it  really  passed 
over  the  body  of  the  sun,  the  phenomena  would  not  be 
sensibly  different  at  any  two  parts  of  the  earth).  The 
distances  of  the  sun  and  planet  enter  into  the  formulie  by 
means  of  their  parallaxes  [Parallax]  ;  and  if  the  differ- 
ence of  the  parallaxes  is  once  known,  the  parallaxes  them- 
selves are  known,  for  the  proportion  of  the  distances  of  the 
earth  and  Venus  from  the  sun  is  sufficiently  well  ascer- 
tained from  Kepler's  laws.   At  a  place  of  known  longi- 
tude, if  only  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  planet  be  ob- 
served, either  of  the  two,  and  if  the  phenomenon  can 
be  calculated  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  then  the  difference  of  the  parallaxes  can  be  found : 
but  this  supposes,  first,  that  the  longitude  of  the  place  is 
very  well  Known ;  secondly,  that  the  errors  of  the  tables 
of  the  Sun  and  Venus  are  insensibly  small.   If  both  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  transit  can  be  observed  at  one 
place,  it  is  no  longer  of  any  consequence  that  the  longi- 
tude of  the  place  should  be  so  accurately  known ;  an  ap- 
proximate determination  of  it  will  be  sufficient :  still  the 
errors  of  the  planetary  tables  remain.    But  if  both  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  transit  can  be  observed  at  two 
different  places  i^and  the  greater  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude the  better),  then  the  differences  of  the  parallaxes  can 
be  computed  from  the  two  observed  durations  of  the  tran- 
sit, independently  both  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places  and 
of  the  planetary  tables,  that  is,  so  as  not  to  be  rendered 
sensibly  inaccurate  by  any  moderate  inaccuracy  in  either. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  the  transit  is  observed  at  one  place 
only,  the  formulie  suppose  it  to  be  known  at  some  other, 
either  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  Greenwich  or  some  other 
observatory.    When  the  transit  is  observed  at  two  places, 
the  second  observation  is  inserted  instead  of  the  computed 
substitute  for  observation.   This  explains  why  it  was  that 
expeditions  were  sent  by  different  governments  to  different 
part*  of  the  globe  to  observe  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769. 


If  the  transit  should  be  seen  both  at  its  beginning  and 
ending  at  six  different  places,  every  pair  of  them  (and 
there  are  15  pairs)  would  give  a  determination  of  the  dif- 
ference of  parallaxes,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  results  would 
be  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

The  first  transit  of  Mercury  that  was  ever  observed  was 
seen  by  Gasskndi,  November  6,  1631 ;  the  first  transit  of 
Venus  by  Horrocks,  December  4, 1639.  Halley  pointed 
out  the  use  of  such  transits,  and  preparation  was  made  to 
observe  that  of  1761.  Legentil  was  sent  to  India,  Chappe 
to  Tobolsk,  and  Pingr£  to  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  by  the 
French  government ;  Maskelyne  went  to  St.  Helena,  and 
Mason  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (he  intended,  but  was 
prevented,  to  go  on  to  Sumatra1).  The  weather  hindered 
or  injured  most  of  the  observations :  the  most  fortunate 
was  that  of  Mason,  who  made  the  sun's  parallax  eight 
seconds  and  a  half.  The  transit  of  1769  was  still  better 
attended  to.  The  complete  duration  of  the  transit  was 
observed  at  Cape  Wardhus,  Kola,  Cajaneburg,  O-taiti,  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  north-w  est  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
I  St.  Joseph,  and  Santa  Anna  in  California  The  ingress  bf 
the  planet  was  seen  at  almost  all  the  observatories  of 
Europe  ;  the  egress  at  Petersburg,  Yakutsk,  Manilla  Ba- 
tavia,  Fekin,  Gurief,  Orska,  and  Orenburg.  The  value  of 
the  parallax  was  variously  deduced,  different  astronomers 
preferring  different  values,  from  S^-S  toB^'S:  Laplace 
used  8"-66;  M.  Encke  deduced  8"-5776  from  all  the  obser- 
vations. De  Ferrer  (Mem.  Attrnn.  Soc .,  vol.  v.,  p.  2S3\  from 
a  re-examination  of  the  whole  observations,  deduces  8"'!W, 
and  thinks  this  cannot  be  wrong  by  so  much  as  thrce-nun- 
dredths  of  a  second. 

Most  of  the  observers  who  saw  the  ingress  of  the  planet 
unite  in  stating  that  after  the  planet  had  entered  on  the 
sun,  it  continued  for  a  short  time  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
joined  to  the  limb  or  border  of  the  sun  by  a  dark  protu- 
berance or  ligament  (some  call  it  a  thread).  This  pheno- 
menon appears  to  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that  noticed  in 
Sun  with  respect  to  the  annular  eclipse.  A  full  account 
of  what  was  seen  with  respect  to  Venus  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Baily's  paper  there  referred  to.  (Mint.  Attron.  Soc., 
vol.  x.,  p.  1.1 

TRANSLATION.  This  word  is  used  in  mechanics,  as 
distinguished  from  Rotation,  in  the  following  manner  :— 
A  body  has  motion  of  translation  when  all  its  points  move 
in  parallel  straight  lines ;  when,  in  fact,  all  its  points  have 
the  same  motion.  If  all  have  not  the  same  motion,  there 
is  either  simple  rotation,  that  is,  about  one  permanent 
axis ;  or  rotation  about  a  varying  axis ;  or  else  a  compound 
of  translation  and  rotation.  The  motion  of  a  single  point 
must  always  be  called  translation,  rotation  being  an  inad- 
missible idea. 

The  point  w  hich  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  which  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  theory  of 
equilibrium,  has  yet  more  in  that  of  motion.  The  motion 
of  any  free  system  is  compounded  of  the  translation  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  rotation  about  an  axis  (whether 
always  in  one  direction  or  not)  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Now  whatever  the  forces  mRy  be  by  w  hich 
such  a  system  is  either  set  in  motion,  or  acted  on  while  in 
motion,  the  translation  of  its  centre  of  gravitv  may  always 
be  made  a  distinct  problem  from  the  rotation  about  its 
centre  of  gravity,  by  the  following  simple  rides : — 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  moves  just  as  it  would  do  if  the 
whole  system  were  there  collected,  and  all  the  forces  were 
there  applied. 

2.  The  rotation  of  a  system  about  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
no  other  than  what  it  would  be  if  that  centre  were  made 
a  fixed  point,  and  all  the  forces  applied  in  their  proper 
places. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  bar  AB,  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  at  C,  is  sent  spinning  into  void  space  by  a  certain  blow 
in  the  direction  DE,  communicated  at  D.  Let  there  be 
another  similar  bar  a  b,  whose  centre  of  gravity  c  moves  on 
a  fixed  pivot  without  friction,  and  which,  being  parallel  to 
AB,  is  struck  at  the  same  instant  with  a  similar  blow  in 
the  direction  de.  To  find  the  position  of  the  bar  at  the 
end  of  any  given  time,  say  three  seconds,  is  a  twofold  pro- 
blem, as  follows: — First  suppose  all  the  mass  of  the  bur 
concentrated  at  C,  and  let  the  blow  be  struck,  with  the 
same  force  and  direction,  at  the  point  C.  This  point  C 
will  then  describe  a  certain  parabola  CM H;  say  that  In 
three  seconds  it  is  at  H.  Next  turn  to  the  bar  which 
moves  on  a  fixed  pivot,  and  let  fg  be  its  position  in  three 
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seconds.  Draw  FG,  a  position  of  the  bar  parallel  to/#, 
F  being  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  FG  will  be  the  real  posi- 


tion of  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  given  time, 
and  similarly  for  any  other  given  time. 

Thus  much  of  translation,  mechanically  considered :  we 
now  speak  of  the  wider  use  which  the  word  has,  or  might 
have,  in  geometry ;  at  any  rate  we  have  the  thing  to  con- 
sider, and  perhaps  transference  might  be  preferable  to 
translation,  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  figure  from  one 
part  of  space  to  another.  The  conception  of  the  possi- 
fnlitv  of  figures  differing  only  in  position,  and  composed 
of  perfectly  equal  and  similar  parts  of  space,  similarly 
bounded,  is  one  which  is  demanded  of  the  beginner  in 
geometry.  Euclid  requires  this  when  he  speaks  of  equal 
figures ;  and  his  test  ot  equality,  namely,  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  perfect  coincidence,  requires  the  notion  of  one 
figure  being  transferred  in  any  requisite  manner,  whether 
by  what  is  called  in  mechanics  translation,  or  by  rotation, 
or  both.  It  must  be  a  sort  of  copy,  or  facsimile,  of  one 
part  of  space  which  is  thus  moved  into  and  made  to  occupy 
another :  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  space  removed,  or 
any  part  of  space  made  to  change  place.  And  this  copy, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  must  have  rigidity,  that  it  may  not 
change  form  by  the  way :  it  must  be  rigid  in  our  thoughts, 
at  least.  We  are  thus  required  to  imagine  space  endowed 
with  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter,  before  we 
can  prove  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book : 
there  must  be  the  consistence  of  matter  without  its  impe- 
netrability, but  whether  it  requires  force  and  time  to 
change  place,  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  Even  a  plane 
figure  must  be  a  sort  of  rigid  consistence  with  two  sides  to 
it,  for  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  it  turned  round,  so  as  to 
present  a  different  face  to  the  spectator.  In  the  fifth  pro- 
position of  the  first  book,  the  very  first  step  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fourth  proposition  to  prove  the  equality  of  two 
triangles.  Now  the  fourth  proposition  requires  one  triangle 
to  be  placed  upon  the  other,  which  cannot  be  done  in  trie 
figure  of  the  hfth,  unless  one  of  the  triangles  be  turned 
round,  so  as  to  show  the  other  front  to  the  spectator.  If 
Euclid  meant,  by  giving  the  triangle  two  handles,  to  make 
it  easier  to  turn,  he  has  been  unfortunate,  for  the  proposi- 
tion has  acquired  the  name  of  the  a**'*  bridge,  probably 
as  being  that  which  first  stops  a  dull  reader.  The  follow- 
ing proof  is  as  correct  as  that  of  Euclid,  and  it  is  not  much 
to  say  that  those  who  do  not  understand  it  will  not  under- 
stand the  one  he  gave. 


Let  ABC  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  AB=AC.  Let 
it  be  turned  round  (for  illustration,  the  dotted  lines  show 
the  track  of  the  three  points,  and  two  intermediate  posi- 
tions are  s'-.own)  into  the  position  DEF.  Then  in  the  two 
triangles  ABC,  DEF,  we  have  AB=DE,  for  DE  is  AC 
f=AB  by  hypothesis)  removed.  Also  AC=DF,  for  a  simi- 
'ar  reason.  And  the  angle  BAC=  the  angle  EDF,  the 


second  being  only  the  removal  of  the  first.  Hence  we 
have  AB=DE,  AC=DF.  and  Z  BAC  =  Z  EDF,  ami  now 
by  the  fourth  proposition  it  follows  that  ZA1K'  =  ^DKF. 
But  ZDEF  is  only  another  position  of  ZAL'B;  whence 
/ABC  =  ZACB,  which  was  to  be  shown.  If  preferred, 
the  triangle  ABC  might  be  turned  round  upon  itself,  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  fourth  proposition  applied  at  once. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Euclid  did  not  see  the  pre- 
ceding :  but  he  is  a  writer  who  very  rarely  goes  out  of  the 
most  obvious  path  without  some  cogent  reason  connected 
with  his  system.  The  proof  given  above  would  not  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  external  angles  without 
the  previous  introduction  of  the  properties  of  adjacent 
angles;  and  it  happens  that  the  knowledge  of  the  equality 
of  the  external  angles  is  immediately  wanted. 

TRANSLATION.  [Version.] 

TRANSMUTATION  OF  METALS.    [Alchewv  ] 

TRANSPARENCY  is  that  quality  in  certain  substances, 
or  media,  by  which  the  rays  of  light  incident  upon  their 
surfaces  are  allowed  to  pass  through  them.  No  sur*>t*ftcc 
can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  yet  all  bodies  pos- 
sess this  quality  in  some  degree  :  the  most  dense  metals, 
as  gold,  if  rendered  very  Ihin,  will  transmit  light ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  light  which  passes  through 
the  most  transparent  media,  as  water  or  glass,  become 
less,  or  the  transparency  diminishes,  as  the  depth  of  the 
substance  is  greater. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  transparency  results 
from  the  pores  of  a  matenal  being  of  such  magnitude  th»v 
the  particles  of  light  can  pass  through  them  in  every  di- 
rection without  impinging  upon  the  solid  molecules  of  the 
body  or  medium  ;  but  this  circumstance  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena  presented  by  diapha- 
nous bodies. 

Newton  assumes  (Optice*,  lib.  ii.1  that  all  bodies  v? 
porous,  and  that  the  pores  constitute  a  larger  portion  of  the 
volume  of  a  body  than  is  occupied  by  the  solid  particles,  o: 
atoms.  These  fast  he  conceives  to  have  certain  magni- 
tudes, which  may  be  different  in  different  bodies  ;  and  he 
assumes  that  they  are  transparent.  He  supposes  also  that 
like  thin  plates  of  any  transparent  material,  the  atom-* 
reflect  from  their  surfaces  rays  of  some  colour,  and  transmit 
through  their  substance  rays  of  another  colour;  and  <-n 
this  property  he  conceives  the  visible  colours  of  bodies  to 
depend. 

The  thickness  of  the  atoms  of  a  medium,  and  the  extent 
of  the  intervals  between  them,  determine  the  colours  which 
are  transmitted  and  reflected  ;  but  a  certain  thickness,  or 
extent,  is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  reflexion  to  take  pJace 
at  the  surfaces ;  and  if  the  atoms  were  too  thin,  or  the  in- 
tervals too  small,  to  permit  any  of  the  particles  of  light  to 
be  so  reflected,  the  whole  of  the  incident  light  wou\d  be 
transmitted,  and  a  body  constituted  with  such  atoms  and 
such  intervals  would  be  perfectly  transparent. 

When  a  substance,  as  water,  glass,  diamond,  Sec.,  is  of 
nearly  uniform  density,  the  attractions  exercised  bv  its 
molecules  on  light  being  nearly  equal  in  every  direction, 
the  luminous  particles  suffer  very  little  variation  in  the  re- 
fractions which  they  experience  at  the  surface,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  substance  ;  and  thus  nearly  all  of  them  pass 
through  without  interruption.  The  opacity  of  such  sub- 
stances as  wood,  metal,  &c.,  when  in  masses,  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  numerous  changes  of  direction  which  the 
particles  of  light  undergo  at  or  within  their  surfaces,  in 
consequence  of  the  inequality  of  the  forces  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  molecules  which  they  approach  ;  those  mole- 
cules being  supposed  to  differ  from  each  other  in  density 
and  in  power  of  attraction  :  thus  the  particles  of  light  are 
either  retained  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  the  matenal, 
or  are  compelled  to  suffer  continual  reflexions  in  its  inte- 
rior, few  or  none  of  them  escaping  at  its  surface.  That 
transparency  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  particles  of 
which  the  substance  receiving  the  light  is  composed  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  diamond,  the  most  transparent 
of  bodies,  becomes,  when  by  a  different  arrangement  of  its 
particles  it  is  converted  into  charcoal,  one  of  the  most 
opaque. 

That  an  absorption  of  the  particles  of  light  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  certain  substances  is  evident,  since  pure 
water,  which  is  very  transparent  when  its  depth  is  small, 
becomes  less  so  as  trie  depth  increases ;  the  violet,  the  in- 
digo, the  blue,  the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  orange 
coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  being  successively  arrested, 
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and  the  red  rays  alone  being  capable  of  penetrating  far  into 
the  water:  it  has  hence  been  inferred  that,  at  very  great 
depths  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  total  darkness  prevail*. 
In  proof  also  that  opacity  results  from  variations  in  the  at- 
tractions exercised  on  light  by  the  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances into  which  it  enters,  it  may  be  observed  that  water 
and  oil,  which  are  equally  transparent,  but  which  have  dif- 
ferent refractive  powers,  become  opaque  when  they  are 
mixed  together ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  ice  and 
air  w  hich  arc  combined  in  the  flakes  of  snow. 

If  several  thin  plates  of  a  transparent  substance  be 
placed  upon  one  another,  the  assemblage  becomes  opaque ; 
and  the  thickness  which  will  suffice  to  produce  the  effect 
is  much  less  than  that  which  would  be  necessary  if  the 
substance  were  an  undivided  mass.  The  opacity  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  rays  of  light  being  intercepted, 
and  reflected,  on  the  several  surfaces  at  which  the  plates 
are  placed  together.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  there  be 
laid  upon  one  another  two  transparent  plates  of  glass,  of 
different  colours,  as  blue  and  red,  and  if  a  pencil  of  white 
light  be  incident  upon  one  of  them,  that  plate  will  absorb 
many  of  the  coloured  rays  in  the  pencil,  and  the  other  | 
will  absorb  those  rays  which  may  have  passed  through  the 
former :  thus  the  two  plates  together  will  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  light  and  become  completely  opaque. 

On  the  other  hand,  objects  which  are  opaque  may  be 
rendered  transparent  by  having  their  surfaces  covered  with 
a  substance  of  uniform  density :  for  example,  if  each  oftwo 
pieces  of  glass  be  rough-ground  on  one  side,  and  the 
ground  sides  be  placed  together  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  of 
turpentine  between  them,  the  double  glass  immediately 
becomes  transparent  in  consequence  of  the  cavities  being 
filled  up  with  a  fluid  of  nearly  the  same  refractive  jiower 
as  the  glass.  The  porous  mineral  called  hydrophane  and 
the  gum  called  tabasheer,  both  of  which  are  opaque  when 
dry,  become  transparent  when  their  pores  are  filled  with 
water.  The  like  effect  will  be  produced  if  powdered  glass, 
which,  when  dry,  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  opaque 
mass  from  the  blending  together  of  the  rays  of  light 
reflected  in  every  direction  at  the  surfaces  of  the  small 
fragments  of  which  it  consists,  be  moistened  with  a  fluid  of 
equal  refractive  power ;  and  also  if  paper,  which  consists 
of  numerous  ligneous  fibres  reflecting  the  incident  rays  at 
all  angles,  be  wetted  with  water  or  oil,  numerous  rays  or 
light  then  finding  their  way  through  the  material. 

The  explanation  which  has  been  given  above  is  founded 
on  what  is  called  the  theory  of  emission  :  if  the  modulatory 
hypothesis  be  assumed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  trans- 
parency wilt  be  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  lumini- 
fcrous  aether  in  the  interior  of  any  substance  taking  place 
freely  through  the  whole  of  the  mass.  Those  vibrations 
being  excited  bv  the  action  at  the  first  surface,  and  affect- 
ing the  like  stlier  which  is  beyond  the  second.  Water, 
glass,  &c.  may  be  so  constituted  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
irther  suffer  but  little  derangement ;  while,  in  such  sub- 
stances as  wood  or  metal,  the  vibrations  may  be  greatly 
impeded  or  entirely  destroyed. 

TRANSPIRATION,  PULMONARY.  » the  exhalation 
of  watery  vapour  which  is  constantly  goiug  on  from  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  lungs.  Its  amount  is  deter- 
mined on  the  one  hand  by  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
Mood,  and  on  the  other  by  the  temperature  and  hygrome- 
tric  state  of  the  atmosphere  respired.  It  is  not  commonly 
observed  except  in  cold  weather,  or  when  the  atmosphere 
is  saturated  with  moisture ;  but  may  ahvays  be  made  evi- 
dent by  breathing  on  a  cold  reflecting  aurtace.  [RESPIRA- 
TION.] 

TRANSPLANTING.  [Planting.] 

TRANSPORTATION  (trans  and  porto),  removal, 
banishment  to  some  fixed  place  ;  a  mode  of  punishment. 

To  this  head  has  been  referred,  not  the  subject  of  penal 
transportation  only,  but  that  of  punishments  generally 
[Bamshmext;  Pkisonx;  Punishment;  Rkkoumation, 
Houskn  or]  ;  and  as  this  arrangement  of  subjects,  which 
•ire  more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other,  under  a  general 
head,  may  occasion  some  confusion,  we  shall  indicate  the 
order  ana  mode  in  which  the  subjects  arc  severally  treated 
»n  this  article. 

First,  we  shall  treat  of  Transportation— its  origin  as  a 
mode  of  punishment ;  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  it ;  the 
system  under  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  in  the 
American  colonies;  system  under  which  it  was  carried 
P.  C,  No.  1569. 


out  in  the  early  history  of  the  Australian  colonies;  system 
on  which  it  was  recently  executed  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land— assignment ;  ticket  of  leave ; 
chain-gangs  and  road-parties ;  penal  settlements ;  expen.se 
of  the  transportation  system  as  hitherto  enforced;  con- 
templated changes  in  the  convict  discipline  of  the  Aus- 
tralian penal  colonies  ;  system  of  transportation  as  enforced 
at  Bermuda ;  theory  of  transportation. 

Secondly,  we  shall  treat  of  the  Hulkx — their  origin, 
design,  and  history ;  description  of  a  hulk ;  discipline  of 
convicts  in  the  hulks;  employments;  expense  of  the 
system. 

Thirdly,  Prisons — their  state  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  history  of  improvements  in  them 
since ;  the  system  of  classification  ;  the  silent  system 
— its  theory  and  practical  working;  regulations  of  the 
prisons  in  which  this  system  is  "in  force ;  the  labour 
imposed  on  the  prisoners — the  treadwheel,  crank-machine 
— expense  of  the  silent  system  ;  the  separate  system— its 
theory,  and  objections  to  it ;  its  origin  and  history  in  Eng- 
land— principles  of  prison  construction — employments  of 
prisoners — expense  of  the  system;  prisons  of  Kngland 
generally ;  treatment  of  untried  prisoners ;  disposal  of  pri- 
soners alter  their  discharge ;  prisons  for  juvenile  offenders 
— Parkhurst  Reformatory. 

Fourthly,  Institutions  in  England  auxiliary  to  those  for 

Eunishment,  or  Houses  of  Reformation ;  Refuge  for  the 
•cstitute.  Philanthropic  Institution. 
Fifthly,  Prisons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the 
British  dependencies. 
Sixthly,  Capital  Punisliment. 

Lastly,  Progress  of  penal  reform  in  foreign  countries. 

History  of  Transportation, — Transportation  derived  its 
origin  from  banishment.  [Banishment.]  The  statute  of 
39  Elizabeth,  c.  iv.,  for  the  banishment  of  dangerous 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  was  virtually  converted  by  her  suc- 
cessor James  I.  into  an  act  for  transportation  to  America 
by  a  letter  to  the  treasurer  and  council  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1G19,  commanding  them  'to  send  a 
hundred  dissolute  persons  to  Virginia,  which  the  knight- 
marshal  would  deliver  to  them  for  that  purpose.'  Trans- 
portation is  not  however  distinctly  mentioned  in  any 
English  statute  prior  to  the  stat.  18  far.  II.,  c.  3,  which 
gives  a  power  to  the  judges  at  their  discretion  either  *  to 
execute  or  transport  to  America  for  life  the  moss-troopers 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.'  Until  after  the 
passing  of  the  stat.  -1  Geo.  I.,  c.  2,  continued  by  stat.  6 
Geo.  I.,  e.  23,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  not  brought 
into  common  operation.  By  these  statutes  the  courts  were 
allowed  a  discretionary-  power  to  order  felons  who  were  by 
law  entitled  to  their  clergy  to  be  transported  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations.  Transportation  to  America  under  the 
statutes  of  George  I.  lasted  from  IT  1»  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War  of  Independence  in  177<V 

The  unprecedented  accumulation  of  prisoners  in  the 
common  fiuoU  of  the  kingdom  during  the  American  war 
drew  the  attention  of  seveial  philanthropic  individuals  to 
the  question  of  providing  an  improved  penal  system.  A 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Judge  Blackstone,  Mr.  Eden 
(afterwards  Lord  Auckland),  and  Mr.  Howard,  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  parliament,  and  the  act  19  Geo.  III., 
c.  71,  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries,  passed.  The  go- 
vernment failed  however  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
for  its  execution  ;  and  transportation  was  resumed  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  24th  year  of  George  III.,  which  em- 
powered his  majesty  in  council  to  appoint  to  what  pkee 
beyond  the  seas,  either  within  or  without  his  majesty  's 
dominions,  offenders  should  be  transported;  and  by  two 
orders  in  council,  dated  Gth  December,  1786,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  fixed 
upon.  In  the  month  of  May.  17H7,  the  first  band  of  con- 
victs left  England,  which  in  the  succeeding  year  founded 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Act*  respecting  Tramjtortat ion.  —The  present  condition 
of  a  transported  felon  is  mainly  determined  by  the  5  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  84,  the  Transportation  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
king  in  council  '  to  appoint  any  place  or  places  beyond 
the  sea*,  either  within  or  without  the  British  dominions.'  to 
which  offenders  shall  be  conveyed,  the  order  for  their 
removal  being  left  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  oi 
stale.   The  places  so  appointed  are  the  two  Australian 
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colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  the 
small  volcanic  island  called  Norfolk  Island,  situated  alxmt 
000  miles  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia ;  and  Ber- 
muda. The  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  84,  gi%es  to  the  governor  of  a 
penal  colony  a  property  in  the  services  of  a  transported 
offender  for  the  period  of  his  sentence,  and  authorize* 
him  to  assign  over  such  offender  to  any  other  person.  The 
0  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  empowers  the  governor  to  grant  a  tem- 
porary or  partial  remission  of  sentence ;  and  the  2  &  3 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  G2,  limit  his  power  in  this  respect.  Other 
statutes  in  which  reference  is  made  to  transportation 
merely  determine  for  what  crimes  it  is  the  punishment.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  convicts  are 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  colonial  laws,  framed  by  the 
local  legislatures  established  under  the  act  9  Geo.  IV., 
c.  83.  (Lang's  History  of  Transportation  ;  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Howie  of  Commons  on  Trans- 
portation, 1838.) 

System  of  Transportation  as  carried  into  execution  in 
the  American  Colonics. — Criminals  were  generally  deemed 
beyond  the  pale  of  social  rights  and  interests ;  the  theory 
of  punishment  was  not  studied ;  and  punishment  itself  was 
too  exclusively  regarded  as  a  means  of  riddance,  even 
more  recently  than  the  date  of  American  independence, 
and  we  have  not  many  records  of  the  system  under  which 
transportation  to  America  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
colonies  to  which  convicts  were  transported  were  those 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. According  to  an  estimate  obtained  by  Lord  Auck- 
land, the  numbers  transported  to  America  were,  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to 
our  colonies  there,  about  two  thousand  annually.  But  Mr. 
Jefferson  represents  the  convicts  as  unworthy  enumeration, 
as  '  not  sufficient  to  merit  it.'  {Memoirs  and  Corretpijn- 
dence  of  President  Jefferson,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.)  Dr.  Lang, 
after  comparing  different  estimates,  concludes  that  the 
number  sent  there  might  be  about  fifly  thousand  alto- 
gether. 

The  passage  of  the  convicts  to  the  plantations  was  con- 
tracted for  by  owners  and  captains  of  vessels,  who  were 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  convicts  to  the  colonists  for  the 
period  of  their  sentences.  Tiansported  felons  were  lite- 
rally *  bought  by  the  planters  for  the  terms  specified  in 
their  respective  warrants,  and  worked  with  the  negro  slaves 
under  the  lash  of  an  overseer.'  {Lang,  p.  37-39. )  Among 
the  incidents  of  this  system,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tharn  that  a  rich  convict,  or  one  whose  friends  were  rich, 
might  easily  be  released  in  the  mother  country  by  the  pay- 
ment to  the  captain  of  the  transport  of  a  better  sum  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  colonial  market.  {Theory  of 
Punishment,  ch.  4  Transportation.') 

At  first,  we  arc  informed  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
the  convicts  who  were  thus  transported  were  very  accept- 
able to  the  colonists  who  considered  that  their  labour 
would  be  more  beneficial  in  an  infant  settlement  than 
their  vices  could  be  pernicious.  The  importation  of  negro 
slaves  into  the  American  colonies  however  soon  lowered 
the  value  of  convict  labour ;  and  it  was  thought  dangerous 
to  mix  white  men  in  a  state  of  slavery  with  an  increasing 
black  slave  population.  Barbadoes  and  Mai)  land  succes- 
sively expressed  their  aversion  to  the  introduction  of 
British  felons  :  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act 
in  1692  prohibiting  ship-masters  from  landing  convicts  in 
that  colony.  Differences  of  opinion  however  continued  to 
exist  in  the  colonies  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
Where  no  better  description  of  labour  was  to  be  had,  it 
may  be  concluded,  from  conflicting  accounts,  that  that  of 
convicts  was  gratefully  received  ;  where  belter  was  to  be 
had,  that  it  was  condemned  or  rejected.  The  American  colo- 
nies generally  had  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  felon  labour 
was  not  desirable,  when  Dr.  Franklin,  as  a  delete  from 
Pennsylvania,  remonstrated  against  the  practice  of  forcing 
convicts  upon  the  colonists;  and  being  told  thai  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  them  from  England,  and 
that  they  must  continue  to  be  transported  to  America, 
replied  by  asking  the  English  ministers  if  the  same  reason 
would  justify  the  Americans  in  sending  their  rattlesnakes 
to  England  ? 

System  of  Transportation  as  carried  into  execution  in 
the  early  histoiy  of  tlie  Australian  fVo/jjV*.— The  system 
under  which  transportation  was  carried  into  execution  in 


the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  determined  in  some  measure  by 
the  number  of  free  settlers  in  those  colonies,  and  by  other 
accidental    circumstances,   but   its  main  features  were 
these :— Transport  vessels  were  engaged  by  contract  by  the 
British  government.    Clothing  and  provisions  for  I  he  con- 
victs during  the  voyage,  and  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
afterwards,  were  supplied  in  the  same  way.   The  owner  of 
the  vessel  provided  a  frutgeon,  approved  of  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  and  at  the  Transport-Office.    During  the  voyage  the 
surgeon,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  con- 
victs, was  required  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  everything 
affecting  the  discipline  maintained  on  board  was  to  be 
entered ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  should  the  conduct 
of  the  master  of  the  vessel  be  shown  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, a  gratuity  of  50/.  was  allowed  to  him  ;  if  otherwise, 
he  was  liable  to  be  mulcted  or  prosecuted,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  contract.    Upon  the  arrival  of  a  transport  in 
the  colony,  general  orders  were  issued  by  the  local  govern- 
ment for  returns  of  the  number  of  men  wanted  by  settlers, 
with  the  land  held  in  cultivation  by  them.    The  trades, 
ages,  characters,  and  capacities  of  the  convicts  were  as 
fully  as  possible  investigated.    Artificers  were  reserved  fur 
the  service  of  the  government ;  convicts  who  had  been  in 
a  better  situation  in  life  than  the  average  had  '  tickets  of 
leave '  granted  to  them,  by  which  they  had  liberty  to  p:t>- 
vide  in  the  way  they  chose  for  themselves,  and  wert 
exempt  from  all  compulsory  labour:  similar  tickets  were 
given  to  in.cn  unused  to  active  employment,  as  goldsmith* 
and  the  like  :  the  others  were  distributed  as  farm  and  do- 
mestic servants  among  the  settlers.    The  convicts  left  in 
or  reserved  for  the  service  of  government  were  divided  into 
gangs ;  every  gang  had  an  overseer,  and  every  two  or  three 
gangs  a  superintendent :  the  overseers  and  superintendent* 
were  generally  chosen  from  the  best  conducted  among  the 
convicts.   The  gangs  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  in  building,  making  and  repairing 
roads,  and  the  like ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  al- 
lowed to  them  to  be  spent  in  amusement,  or  in  labour, 
the  profits  of  which  were  their  own.    They  were  clothed, 
fed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lodged  by  government.  Con- 
victs who  misconducted  themselves  when  at  work  werc 
liable  to  be  punished,  by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate, 
either  by  the  cat-o  -nine-tails  or  by  hard  labour  in  iron*. 
Those  who  were  distributed  among  the  settler*  wer* 
clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  by  them  :  they  worked  either  by 
task,  or  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  convict*  iu 
government  service ;  and   when  their  set  labour  was 
finished,  they  were  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  account. 
The  master  had  no  judicial  power  over  the  convict,  but 
was  required  to  appeal,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  a  magis- 
trate.   The  estimated  expense  of  a  convict  in  the  service 
of  the  government  was  about  40/.  per  annum  ;  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  convict  to  the  settler  was  about  30/. 
(Commissioner  Bigge's  Report.)    Female  convicts  were 
assigned  like  the  men,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  domestic 
servants. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  convicts  were 
transported,  they  were  at  liberty  either  to  leave  the  colony 
(at  their  own  expense)  or  to  remain  in  it.  If  they  decided 
on  remaining,  a  grant  was  made  to  the  unmarried  of  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  to  the  married  of  an  additional  number 
of  acres  for  the  wife  and  each  child  :  tools  and  stock  were 
also  granted  to  them,  and  for  eighteen  months  they  were 
victualled  from  the  government  stores.  The  same  advan- 
tages were  allowed  to  convicts  who  were  pardoned,  or 
emancipated  by  the  governor. 

The  whole  population  of  New  South  Wales  in  1810  did 
not  exceed  (the  military  being  excluded)  10,000;  and  the 
bills  drawn  upon  the  British  treasury  for  expenses  almost 
exclusively  incident  to  the  convict  arrangements  amounted 
to  72.(300/.  {It,-uort  of  the  Houc  of  Commons  on  Trans- 
portation, 10th  July,  1812.) 

The  vices  of  this  system  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
The  facility  with  which  convicts  under  sentence  for  the 
most  heinous  crimes  obtained  entire  or  conditional  freedom, 
prevented  that  salutary  dread  which  transportation  was 
designed  to  inspire,  and  prodnccd  the  danc»tous  result  of 
a  free  community  of  criminals.  The  educated  or  '  gentle- 
men' convicts  became  the  leading  law  vers,  the  newspaper 
editor*,  the  '  patriots,'  the  tutors,  the  chief  merchants,  the 
wealthy  land  and  flock  owner*  of  New  South  Wales,  with- 
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out  their  having  parsed  through  any  discipline  calculated 
to  meliorate  their  character.  Commissioner  Bigge,  who 
was  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  1820  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  convict  system,  gives  the  following  illus- 
tration of  the  means  by  winch  fortunes  were  accumulated 
by  convicts  : — '  Samuel  Terry  was  transported  when  young, 
lie  was  placed  in  a  gang  of  masons  at  Parramatta,  and 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  a  gaol  there.  By  disposing  to 
other  prisoners  of  his  allowance  of  spirit*,  and  by  habits  of 
industry,  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  a  retail  shop,  in  which 
he  continued  till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  He  then 
repaired  to  Sydney,  where  he  extended  his  business,  and 
by  marriage  increased  his  capital.  He  for  many  years  kept 
a  public  house  and  retail  shop,  to  which  the  smaller  set- 
tlers :  most  generally  emancipists  resorted  from  the  country, 
and  whereafter  intoxicating  themselves  with  liquors, they 
signed  obligations  and  warrants  of  attorney  to  confess  judg- 
ment, which  were  always  kept  ready  for  execution.  By 
these  means,  and  by  an  active  use  of  the  common  arts  of 
overreaching  ignorant  and  worthless  persons,  Samuel 
Terry  had  been  able  to  accumulate  a  considerable  capital, 
and  about  20,()00  acres  of  land,  besides  sheep,  cattle,  &c* 
'1  his  man,  when  he  died  about  five  years  since,  was  worth 
40,000/.  per  annum.  (Transportation  Report,  1838,  p.  18.  ) 

During  the  long  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal  settlement, 
there  was  an  entire  neclect  of  the  religious  improvement 
of  the  convicts.  Spirits  were  distributed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  universal  prevalence  of  habits  of  drunken- 
ness inevitable.  According  to  Dr.  Lang,  besides  a  regular 
and  ample  ration  of  ardent  spirits  that  was  served  out  to 
all  free  persons  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  government,  whether 
civil  or  military,  there  were  periodical  issues  of  large  quan- 
tities, free  of  duty,  to  goverimient  officcre  of  all  ninks.  .  .  . 
Until  1816,  when  the  practice  was  discontinued  by  an 
order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  ardent  spirits  were  held  by 
the  colonial  government  as  the  circulating  medium  or 
current  coin  or  the  colony ;  they  were  given  in  payment 
for  work  of  every  description  performed  for  govern- 
ment Shortly  alter  the  commencement  of  the 

present  century,  the  colony  had  become  one  scene  of 
brutal  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  of  lawless  violence 
and  rapine.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  men  to 
sit  down  round  a  bucket  of  spirits,  and  drink  it  with  great 
quart  pots,  until  they  were  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot ; 
and  frequently  the  settler  involved  himself  so  deeply  in 
debt  by  drunkenness  that  it  terminated  in  his  ruin. 
{History  of  Transportation,  pp.  77-81).) 

The  transportation  system  received  at  different  periods  a 
partial  correction.  A  limitation  was  put  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor  of  a  penal  colony  in  the  emancipation 
of  convicts,  and  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  was  sub- 
jected to  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Convicts  were  retrained  from  certain  employments,  such 
as  those  of  conducting  the  press  and  practising  the  law, 
and  the  custom  of  granting  lands  to  them  on  their  eman- 
cipation was  abolished. 

The  main  features  of  the  transportation  system  were 
however  retained  ;  and  assignment  continued  to  be  the 
first  stage  of  a  eonviet's  punishment.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  the  outline  of  the  system  till  about  the  period 
at  which  we  write,  when  there  is  a  transition  being  made 
to  another  set  of  arrangements. 

Assignment. — According  to  the  official  memorandum 
laying  down  the  duties  of  a  convict  in  assignment,  he  is 
required  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  his  best  services  to 
his  master.  A  fixed  but  limited  ration  is  allowed,  and 
clothing  of  the  commonest  description,  according  to  an 
approved  scale,  must  be  furnished  by  the  master,  together 
with  decent  bedding  and  surgical  attendance  when  required, 
but  no  money.  The  penalties  attached  to  misconduct  in 
assignment  are  flogsring,  solitary'  confinement,  labour  in  a 
road-party  or  a  chain-gang,  and  transportation  to  a  penal 
settlement.  A  convict  who  has  escaped  punishment  while 
in  the  state  of  assignment  is  eligible  to  receive  a  '  ticket- 
of-!eave  '  at  the  end  of  four  years,  supposing  his  sentence 
of  transportation  to  extend  to  seven  years  ;  at  the  end  of 
six,  if  it  be  for  fourteen ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight,  if  his 
sentence  be  for  life. 

Ticliet-of-Leaie.— A  ticket-of-leave  'entitles  the  holder 
to  choose  his  own  employment,  and  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment as  a  free  labourer,  or  to  carry  on  business  on  his  own 


account,'  and  it  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of  attend 
ing  divine  service  weekly,  if  there  be  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  district  in  which  he  resides;  of  being  present  at  occa- 
sional musters,  and  confining  himself  to  the  limits  of  the 
district,  unless  special  leave  of  absence  is  granted.  The 
first  conviction  for  any  offence  exposes  the  possessor  of  a 
'ticket-of-leave'  to  forfeit  it,  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
state  of  bondage  from  which  his  ticket  released  him. 

The  system  described  is  applied  to  female  as  well  as 
male  convicts,  with  some  minor  deviations  in  detail. 

From  the  outset  the  regulations  of  this  system  contem- 
plate, not  the  degrees  of  guilt  and  its  due  punishment, 
but  accommodation  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  free 
colonists.  From  the  outset  they  abandon  the  convict  to 
the  chance  treatment  of  settler-masters.  The  government 
reserve*  to  itself  only  a  casual  part  to  act  in  reference  to 
the  punishment  or  reform  of  an  offender.  Regulations 
may  be  laid  down,  and  obedience  to  them  on  the  part  of 
the  receivers  of  assigned  servants  be  demanded  by  the 
authorities;  but  regulations  which  refer  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  many  hundred  dispersed  establishments  can- 
not be  enforced.  Thus  the  conditions  of  three  hundred 
convicts,  landed  from  the  same  vessel,  may  be  as  various 
within  a  month  after  their  arrival,  as  the  tempers,  caprices, 
and  circumstances  of  nearly  as  many  masters. 

The  operation  of  assignment  in  respect  to  female  con- 
victs is  even  worn  than  in  respect  to  male  The  evidence 
on  this  head  given  before  the  Transportation  Committee 
is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Committee's  Report :  'The  gene- 
ral condition  of  females  "n  this  situation,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  every  witness  examined,  is  as  bad  as  anything 

could  well  be   At  times  they  are  excessively 

ferocious,  and  the  tendency  of  assignment  is  to  render 
them  slill  more  profligate:  they  are  all  of  them,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  drunken  and  abandoned  prostitutes; 
and  even  were  any  of  them  inclined  to  be  well-conducted, 
the  disproportion  of  sexes  (about  one  female  to  ten  men) 
is  so  great,  that  they  are  exposed  to  irresistible  temptation : 
for  instance,  in  a  private  family,  in  the  interior  of  either 
colony,  a  convict  woman,  frequently  the  only  one  in  the 
service,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  depraved  characters,  to  whom  she  becomes  an 
object  of  constant  pursuit  and  solicitation  ;  she  is  generally 
obliged  to  select  one  man  as  a  paramour,  to  defend  her 
from  the  importunities  of  the  rest;  she  seldom  remains 
long  in  the  same  place  ;  she  either  commits  some  offence 
for  which  she  is  returned  to  the  government ;  or  she  be- 
comes pregnant,  in  which  case  she  is  sent  to  the  factory  to 
be  there  confined;  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  her 
confinement  or  punishment,  she  is  re-assigned,  and  again 
goes  through  the  same  course.' 

The  ticket-of-leave.  the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  a 
convict  to  restored  liberty,  is  a  feature  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  which  has  been  generally  commended.  Cap- 
tain Maconochic,  whose  testimony  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  '  Transportation  Report,'  approves  of  it  in  every- 
thing but  its  relation  to  a  system,  the  first  stage  of  which, 
assignment,  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  slavery.  Before  coming  to  the  possession  of  his 
tir.ket  in  assigned  service,  the  convict,  instead  of  being 
amended,  is  so  much  further  depraved,  that  this  relaxa- 
tion proves  in  many  cases  only  a  step  to  a  worse  condition 
than  before,  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  commission 
of  ciiine,  and  occasion  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  its  pe- 
nalties,— penalties  for  offences  which  an  employer  has  not 
the  same  interest  with  a  hired  as  with  an  unpaid  or  assigned 
servant  Jo  conceal ;  because  it  is  comparatively  difficult  to 
obtain  another  assignee, — easy  to  obtain  a  hired  servant. 
The  alternation  in  the  life  of  a  ticket-of-leave  convict  ap- 
pears to  be  between  excessive  and  profitable  labour  for  one 
season,  and  excessive  and  ruinous  debauchery  for  another. 
Although  some  convicts  of  remarkable  power  in  withstand- 
ing the  force  of  circumstances,  of*sagacity  sometimes  reput- 
able, but  more  often  dishonest  in  the  use  of  advantages, 
have  arisen  to  wealth  ;  yet,  considering  the  immense  num- 
bers of  this  class  in  the  Australian  penal  colonies,  and 
the  great  encouragements  held  out  there  to  industry  and 
foresight,  tile  number  of  those  who  have  done  this  u  very 


As  in  the  early,  so  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  history  of 
the  penal  colonies,  drunkenness  has  been  the  great  vice 
among  convicts  and  emancipists.   Dr.  Lang,  writing  in 
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1837,  shows  Hint  at  that  period  '  the  consumption  of  anient 
spirits  in  Nt»  South  Wales  amounted  to3J  imperial  gallon* 
aumialJ v  lor  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  colony  ; 
the  eiitue  eoiisumption  lor  the  United  Kingdom  being  one 
gallon  and  a  small  traction  for  each  individual.  Allowing 
however  Jie  says)  lor  convicts  in  actual  bondage  (in  road 
and  chain  gangs \  to  whom  spirits  are  not  issued,  and  tor 
children  and  other  natives  of  the  colony,  who  are  generally 
indntpintrd  to  the  me  of  ardent  rjaritx,  the  number  of 
actual  consumers  is  so  reduced,  that  for  each  consumer 
there  must  be  the  enormous  amount  of  eight  gallons  a 
year.  Dining  the  period  of  his  actual  bondage  the  convict 
is  understood  not  to  be  allowed  ardent  spirits  :  but  in  the 
service  of  private  settlers  he  has  the  means  of  procuring 
the  indulgence  independently  of  his  master.  Emanci- 
pated convicts  are  scattered  all  over  the  territory,  and  fre- 
quently obtain  their  livelihood  not  by  honest  industry, 
but  by  corrupting  the  convict  and  emancipated  convict 
population — selling  anient  spirits  on  the  as  it  is  called, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  property  in  goods  that  are  ge- 
nerally pilfered  or  stolen  from  their  owners  for  the  express 
purpose  of  procuring  the  means  of  indulgence.'  (History 
if  Transportation,  pp.  83-85.) 

The  amount  of  petty  offences  in  the  penal  colonies  and 
of  convictions  for  drunkenness  is  very  great.  In  183.r>  the 
number  of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  was  about  28,000, 
and  the  summary  convictions  for  petty  offences  in  the  year 
were  estimated  to  be  about  22.000.  (Tranytortation  Re- 
port.) In  Van  Dicmens  L-md  in  1K32  the  convictions 
were  as  for  every  hundred  of  the  convicts.  Alter 
1832  the  returns  from  which  this  proportion  is  taken  are 
differently  made  out,  and  the  several  heads  of  offence  are 
multiplied,  yet  with  few  exceptions  the  same  general  fact 
is  evident.  {Austral tana,  1838.)  From  the  character  of 
the  convict  system  it  is  evident  that  the  convictions  for 
petty  crime  fall  greatly  short  of  what  is  actually  committed. 

The  following  returns  exhibit  the  amount  of  grave 
crimes  committed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  in  eac  h  year  between  1B28  and  I8:jti,  the  description 
of  crime?,  with  the  number  of  the  population  : — 
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On  the  above  returns  the  Transportation  Committee  n 
their  Report  remark:  'They  show  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  population  of  the  two  countries,  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  for  highwny  rubbery  fincluding  bush- 
ranging)  in  New  South  Wales,  exceeds  the  total  nmnb.-r 
of  convictions  for  all  offences  in  England ;  that  rsp<  <. 
murdere,  and  attempts  nt  murders  are  as  common  in  1h<- 
former,  as  petty  larcenies  in  the  Intter  country.  In  shoil. 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  New 
South  Wales,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  17.000  offender* 
who  last  year  (\M7)  were  tried  and  convicted  in  th:> 
country  for  various  offences  before  the  several  courts  ' 
assize  and  quarter-sessions,  had  all  of  them  been  condemned 
for  capital  crimes;  that  7000  of  them  had  been  execute^!, 
and  the  remainder  transported  for  life;  that— including  1.1 
this  remark  the  returns  from  Van  Diemens  Land  nlso — in 
addition,  120,000  other  offenders  had  bet  •n  convicted  of  tliL 
minor  offences  of  forgery-,  sheep-stealing,  and  the  Jilv. 
then,  in  proportion  to  Iheir  respective  populations,  the 
state  of  crime  and  punishment  in  England  and  Austialian 
colonies  would  have  been  precisely  Ihe  wme.' 

The  convictions  however  in  New  South  Wales,  it  v.  ou'.d 
appear,  fall  short  even  more  than  usually  of  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  Judge  Burton,  in  a  charge  to  the  rnimi 
jury  of  Sydney,  which  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  the 
Irnnsportation  Report,  after  describing  'the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, the  murders,  the  manslaughters  and  drunken  revels, 
the  penuries,  the  false  witnesses  from  motives  of  rcven^,- 
or  reward,  which  in  the  proceedings  before  him  had 
been  brought  to  light;'  after  mentioning  'the  mass  of  of- 
fences which  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  mag-i- 
trates,  nnd  at  the  several  police-offices  throughout  t"h«> 
colony.'  spoke  of  *the  numerous  undiscovered  crimes, 
which  every  man  who  heard  him,  or  to  whom  the  report  of 
his  words  should  come,  would  at  once  ndmit  to  have 
occurred  within  his  own  circle  of  knowledge,'  and  added 
that  *  the  picture  presented  to  mens  minds  would  be  one 
of  the  most  painful  reflection ;  it  would  appear  to  one 
who  could  look  down  upon  that  community  as  if  the  mam 
business  of  them  all  were  the  commission  of  crime  and 
the  punishment  of  it ;  as  if  the  whole  c  olony  were  in 
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motion  towards  the  several  courts  of  justice."  {Transporta- 
tion Report,  p.  27.) 

Road-ParUet  ami  Chaia-Gangs.— Road -parties,  chain- 
panirs,  and  penal  settlements  have  been  mentioned  among 
the  punishments  to  which  a  refractory  or  offending  con- 
vict is  liable.  The  two  first  embrace  the  punishment  of 
hard  labour  on  public  roads,  in  breaking  stones  and  the 
like  ;  the  chain-gang  being  distinguished  by  the  additional 
severity  of  a  more  degrading  dress,  heavy  chains  on  the 
legs,  and  the  superintendence  of  armed  soldiers  instead  of 
convict  overseers.  The  stations  at  which  the  convicts  in 
road  and  chain  gangs  are  kept  are  removable  according 
to  the  public  wants:  they  are  therefore  rudely  con- 
structed in  every  particular,  generally  consisting"  of  so 
many  huts,  little  better  than  the  commonest  description  of 
cow-houses,  each  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
thirty  men.  more  or  less.  The  convicts  are  locked  up  in 
these  places  at  night  with  some  rough  covering  for  tneir 
bedding.  In  the  morning  they  are  wrought  out  under  in- 
spection, hear  the  reading  of  a  chapter  or  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  then  proceed  to  work,  which 
is  interrupted  at  stated  hours,  when  they  receive  their 
meals.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  late  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, represented  the  condition  of  some  of  the  convicts 
in  chain-gangs  as  one  of  peculiarly  great  privation v and 
unliappincss ;  the  men  being  'locked  up  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  in  caravans  or  boxes  holding  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  men,  but  in  which  the  whole  number  'can  neither 
-tarnl  upright  nor  sit  down  at  the  same  time  (except  with 
their  leg*  at  right-angles  to  their  bodies},  and  which,  in 
some  instances,  do  not  allow  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
width  for  each  individual  to  lie  down  upon  on  the  bare 
bo  Aids,'  This  feature  of  a  barbarous  system  has  however 
been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

The  Transportation  Committee  thus  summarily  describe 
the  evidence  on  these  portions  of  the  convict  system: — 
1  Every  one  of  the  witnesses  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  the  disorders,  crimes,  and  demoralization  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  road-parties.'  •  All  arc  ultimately  de- 
graded and  demoralised  by  associating  together.' 

Penal  Settlements.— Penal  settlements  arc  designed  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals  convicted  of  very  grave  of- 
fences in  the  penal  colonies,  and  of  criminals  who  are  spe- 
cified in  the  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state  forwarded 
to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  with  every  transport  ves- 
sel. In  connection  with  New  South  Wales,  the  penal 
settlement  is  Norfolk  Island:  in  connection  with  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  there  was  formerly  Macquarie  Harbour ; 
at  present  there  is  Port  Arthur. 

Macquarie  Harbour  is  a  large  bay  situated  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  There  are  several  small 
islands  scattered  about  the  bay,  two  of  which  were  occu- 
pied as  penal  settlements;  one  as  a  place  of  burial,  and 
another  as  a  garden.  A  small  rock  was  used  as  a  place 
of  punishment  for  the  refractory  convicts  to  be  sent  to  at 
night.  This  was  considered  as  a  minor  description  of 
punishment,  but  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  surgeon 
who  was  employed  at  l\Iacquarie  Harbour,  it  was  very 
severe  indeed  ;  because  it  seldom  happened  that  an  indivi- 
dual could  land  upon  the  rock  without  getting  wet,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  obliged  either  to  sleep  in  his  wet 
clothes,  or  without  any  clothing  ;  4he  greater  part  slept  in 
their  clothes,  nine-tenths  having  on  heavy  irons :  fire  was 
not  allowed  after  eight  at  night,  and  the  prisoners  did  not 
reach  the  rock  till  between  six  and  seven.  Anolher  kind 
of  punishment  was  stopping  the  allowance  of  meat ;  and 
a  third  was  placing  them  in  the  chain-gang  to  work  in 
heavy  irons,  and  to  work  in  water  carrying  stones  or  div- 
ing for  them.  The  last  description  of  punishment  was 
flagellation  with  a  cat -o'-ninc-tails,  of  double-twist  whip- 
cord, and  nine-knotted.  Executions  were  common,  and 
were  generally  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
convicts,  under  the  impression  that  such  spectacles  would 
overawe  them  and  repress  crime. 

From  an  official  return  it  appears  that  out  of  110  men 
who  absconded  from  Macquarie  Harbour,  7"t  arc  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  the  woods,  1  was  hanged  for  murder- 
ing and  eating  his  companions,  C  of  whom  w  ere  eaten  ;  24 
escaped,  13  were  hanged  for  bush-ninzing,'  and  2  for 


murder :  making  a  total  of  101  out  of  110  who  came  1.  .  rn 
untimely  fate.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Transportation 
Report,  1H38.) 

Macquarie  Harbour  was  entirely  abandoned  in  1KJ4,  in 
favour  of  the  present  penal  settlement  connected  with  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Port  Arthur,  of  which  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  1830.  Port  Arthur  is  admirably  fitted  by  geo- 
graphical position  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
It  has  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  except  by  a  narrow  neck  about  450  yards  wide, 
which  is  guarded  by  military,  and  by  a  line  of  dogs 
chained  to  lamp-posts ;  the  dogs  are  fed  on  raw  flesh,  and 
so  trained  that  the  very  slightest  noise  by  night  or  day 
instantly  alarms  them.  The  convicts  at  Port  Arthur  art- 
employed  with  chains  on  their  legs,  in  felling  timber  and 
sawing  it,  in  working  in  coal-mines,  and  in  different 
mechanical  trades.  They  arc  classified  according  to  their 
description,  as  '  gentlemen'  convicts,  to  the  heinousness  of 
their  offences,  and  their  conduct  while  enduring  their 
sentences.  The  editor  of  the  '  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Almanack,'  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  settlement  in 
1K3G,  mentions  as  '  one  of  the  most  severe  duties  the 
prisoner  is  put  to  perform,  the  carrying  of  large  logs  from 
the  interior  and  almost  impassable  parts  of  the  woods  to 
the  beach,  and  again  landing  and  transporting  them 
through  the  water  to  the  dry  ground  and  dock-yard.  .  .  . 
Self-preservation  compels  every  one  to  do  his  be  st  to  sup- 
port the  immense  weight,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  must 
be  strongly  impressed  within  himself  would  crush  him  at 
once  to  death,  whatever  his  efforts  might  be,  unless  his 
companions  in  like  manner  did  their  part.' 

There  is  an  establishment  for  boys  at  Port  Arthur,  the 
mode  of  discipline  in  respect  to  whom  is  as  follows:— 
They  rise  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  having  stowed 
away  their  bedding,  assemble  for  worship,  after  which 
they  arc  inspected  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  previous  to 
breakfast,  which  takes  place  at  seven  o'clock  ;  after  break- 
fast they  disperse  for  recreation,  and  at  eight  begin  the 
daily  labours;  at  twelve  they  arc  again  inspected,  as 
before,  previous  to  dinner;  labour  is  suspended  until  half- 
past  two,  at  which  hour  they  resume  it,  and  continue  at 
work  till  five  o'clock,  when  they  sup.  At  a  quarter  past 
six  they  muster  for  school,  which  continues  one  hour,  and 
the  engagements  of  the  day  are  closed  by  singing  a  hymn, 
the  reading  of  scripture,  and  prayer.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon no  work  is  performed,  except  by  such  as  have  mis- 
conducted themselves  during  the  week.  On  Sunday  they 
rise  as  usual,  attend  morning  prayers,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
clean  linen  and  soap  are  issued  to  them  for  the  week  ;  at. 
half-past  ten  they  congregate  for  divine  sen-ice,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  receiving  religious 
education.  The  school  education  given  to  the  convict 
boys  is  confined  to  plain  reading,  writing,  and  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic.  The  trades  they  are  taught  are  such 
as  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  a  new  country,  and 
are  the  trades  of  boot  and  shoe  makers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, nailors,  tailors,  coopers,  bakers,  kitchen-gardeners, 
and  sawyers,  book-binding,  and  turning  in  the  different 
branches.  The  boys  on  their  arrival  are  employed  in 
what  is  termed  the  '  labouring-gang,'  breaking  up  new 
ground,  cultivating  the  government  garden,  carrying  sawn 
timber  from  the  pits  for  use  and  shipment,  making  reads, 
felling,  cross-cutting,  and  splitting  timber  for  firewood  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment,  carrying  the  same,  washing 
and  cooking,  and  all  duties  connected  with  their  own 
wants  and  attendance.  The  boys  are  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  any  innocent  manner  within  the  prescribed 
bounds  at  any  of  their  leisure  intervals.  The  most  trivial 
crime  or  irregularity  is  not  permitted  to  pass  without  some 
punishment  proportioned  to  its  nature.  The  punishments 
are  various :  first,  confinement  to  the  muster-ground  during 
cessation  from  labour,  where  no  amusement  is  allowed ; 
the  next  punishment  in  severity  is  confinement  in  n 
separate  cell,  the  monotony  of  which  is  not  relieved  by 
employment  except  at  stated  times,  when  the  prisoner  is 
liberated  to  attend  school  ;  the  third  punishment  is  con- 
finement in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water,  the  allowance  of 
bread  not  exceeding  one  pound  per  diem.  The  last  mode 
of  punishment,  which  is  inflicted  in  cases  of  determined 
violation  of  the  regulations,  is  flogging  on  the  breech. 
Since  the  30th  June,  1H37,  the  nature  of  the  discipline 
at  Point  Putr  (as  the  boys'  establishment  at  Port  Arthur  is 
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called  )  lias  not  undergone  any  change.  No  regular  re- 
ports are  published  by  government. 

The  foregoing  details  are  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  a 
report  of  the  Commandant  of  Port  Arthur  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Van  Diemen'a  Land.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  settlement  is  not  open  to  general  inspection,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  pursued  there.  It  does  appear  how- 
ever from  evidence  before  the  Transportation  Committee, 
and  from  statistical  returns,  that  many  of  the  boys  punished 
there,  on  their  liberation  become  obnoxious  to  punishment 
again. 

The  discipline  of  the  adult  criminals  at  Port  Arthur  is 
excessively  degrading ;  it  hardens  the  convicts,  and  the 
most  horrid  acts  of  despair  have  been  its  fruits.  The 
writer  in  the  '  Van  Dieraen's  Land  Almanack,'  quoted 
above,  remarks  that  *  the  desperation  to  which  some  of 
these  wretched  men  sometimes  sink  is  truly  appalling. 
Several  instances  are  on  record  (he  continues)  of  men 
committing  the  most  barbarous  murders  in  open  sight  of 
their  companions  and  superiors,  wilh  no  other  intention 
than  to  be  arrested,  sent  lip  to  Hobart  Town,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed.'  The  chief  police  magistrate  of 
Van  Dicmcn'b  Land  says  that  a  convict  is  sure  to  return 
from  Port  Arthur  more  vicious  and  more  hardened  in 
guilt  than  he  was  before.  (Despatch  on  the  Convict  Sys- 
tem of  I'ini  D iniH  n's  Lund,  nraerrd  to  be  printed  April 
2Gf/i,"  1S38.)  That  officer  defends  the  system  pursued  there 
only  as  a  means  of  deterring.  Sir  George  Arthur,  late 
Governor  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  says  that  the  momenta 
convict  is  released  from  that  settlement,  he  falls  again 
into  crime  on  the  slightest  temptation.  {Evidence,  q.  432], 
Transportation  Report,  1837.) 

Including  270  boys  from  10  to  18  years  of  age,  in  1830, 
there  were  1 181  prisoners  at  Port  Arthur;  280  prisoners 
had  been  sent  from  the  settlement  during  the  previous 
year,  and  400  had  been  received — 45  for  the  second  time. 
Since  1830  the  accommodations  at  Port  Arthur  have  been 
increased,  and  the  number  of  convicts  also. 

Norfolk  Island  is  described  as  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  remote  from  any  land, 
and  inaccessible  excepting  at  two  points,  where  at  par- 
ticular seasons  a  lauding  for  passengers  can  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  boats.  The  island  is  about  twenty- 
one  miles  in  circumference,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  4  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  curiously  interfolded, 
the  green  ridges  rising  one  above  another,  until  thev  reach 
the  shaggy  sides  and  crowning  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  at 
the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
establishment  consists  of  a  capacious  quadrangle  of  build- 
ings for  the  prisoners,  the  military  barracks,  and  a  series 
of  offices  in  two  ranges.  A  little  farther  beyond,'  con- 
tinues the  writer,  whose  rather  poetical  description,  for 
want  of  any  other,  we  are  obliged  to  quote,  'on  a  green 
mount  of  nature's  beautiful  Biaking,  rises  the  mansion  of 
the  commandant,  with  its  barred  windows,  defensive 
cannon,  and  pacing  sentry.  Straying  some  distance  along 
a  footpath  we  come  upon  the  cemetery,  closed  in  on  three 
sides  by  close,  thick,  melancholy  groves  of  the  tear- 
dropping  manchineal,  whilst  the  fourth  is  open  to  the 
restless  sea.  The  gtaves  are  numerous  and  recent,  most 
of  the  tenants  having  reached,  by  an  untimely  end,  the 
abode  to  which  they  now  contribute  their  hapless  remains 
and  hapless  story.  I  have  myself  witnessed  fifteen 
descents  into  those  houses  of  mortality,  and  in  every  one 
lie*  a  hand  of  blood.  Their  lives  were  brief,  and  as  agi- 
tated and  restless  as  the  waves  which  now  break  at  their 
feet,  and  whose  dying  sound  is  their  only  requiem.  The 
severity  of  the  discipline  which  has  been  pursued  at  Norfolk 
Island  has  varied  with  the  character  and  feelings  of  com- 
mandants, who  are  usually  intrusted  with  a  limited  discre- 
tion ;  but  its  main  features  in  detail  have  been  the  same  as 
those  of  the  system  pursued  at  Macqnarie  Harbour  and 
Port  Arthur— a  system  of  liard  labour  and  degrading 
punishment.  Many  instances  are  known  of  capital  crimes 
having  been  committed  at  Norfolk  Island  for  the  sake  of 
release  from  its  severities  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  life.  In 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  Transportation  Committee, 
the  chief  justice  of  New  South  Wales  said,  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  death,  under  any  form  that  it  could 
be  presented  to  him,  rather  than  such  a  state  of  endurance 
as  that  of  the  convict  transported  to  that  island.'  Dr. 


Ullathome,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  sent  from 
Sydney  to  perform  the  last  services  of  religion  to  a  number 
of  men  under  sentence  of  death  for  mutiny  at  Norfolk 
Island,  and  who  was  likewise  entrusted  with  the  office  of 
informing  eleven  of  the  condemned  of  their  reprieve,  has 
thus  described  his  meeting  with  the  objects  of  a  mission  bo 
remarkable : — '  I  said  a  few  words  to  induce  them  to 
resignation,  and  then  stated  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  die;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  I  mentioned 
the  names  of  those  men  who  were  to  die,  they  one  after 
another  dropped  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  that  they 
were  to  be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place,  whilst  the 
others  remained  standing  mute  and  weeping.  It  was  the 
most  horrible  scene  I  ever  witnessed.  I"hose  who  were 
condemned  to  death  appeared  to  be  rejoiced.'  (q.  207-8, 
Evidence,  Trannportut ton  Report,  1838.) 

Of  the  depravity  at  Norfolk  Island,  Judge  Burton  'of 
Ihe  New  South  Wales  bench;  has  given  this  striking  testi- 
mony, that  *  it  wrung  his  heart  and  drew  tears  from  hia 
eyes,  when  a  (Norfolk  Island)  convict  brought  before  him 
for  sentence  observed,  "  Let  a  man  be  what  he  will  when 
he  comes  here,  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest :  a  man's  heart 
is  taken  from  him,  and  there  is  given  to  him  the  heart  of  a 
beast." '  And  Dr.  Ullathome,  to  the  same  effect,  expressed 
himself,  before  the  Transportation  Committee,  to  have  been 
very  much  struck  by  the  peculiar  language  used  by  the 
convicts  at  Norfolk  Island.  '  When  a  prisoner  (he  said 
has  been  conversing  with  me  respecting  another  individual, 
he  has  designated  him  as  a  good  man.  I  suspected  that 
he  did  not  mean  what  he  said ;  and  on  asking  an  explana- 
tion, he  has  apologised,  and  said  that  it  was  the  habitual 
language  of  the  place  ;  and  that  a  bad  man  was  called  a 
good  man,  and  that  a  man  who  was  rciulv  to  perform  his 
duty  was  generally  called  a  bad  man.  There  was  quite  a 
vocabulary  of  terms  of  that  kind,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  invented  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  complete  sub- 
version of  the  human  heart.'  *  The  outward  appearance 
of  the  great  body  of  the  convicts,'  he  added, '  was  very 
shocking,  exhibiting  the  hard  and  fixed  traces  of  crime 
upon  their  countenances.'    ( Transportation  R^ort.y 

The  number  of  convicts  at  Norfolk  Island  during  the 
period  to  which  the  foregoing  accounts  refer  varied  from 
two  hundred  to  a  thousand,  aft,  as  at  the  penal  settlements 
of  Macquarie  Harbour  and  Port  Arthur,  being  male. 

Expenses  of  Transportation. — Up  to  the  vear  183C, 
100.000  convicts  had  been  transported  from  tfiis  country 
to  the  Australian  penal  colonies,  of  whom- 13,000  were 
women.  The  following  estimate  of  the  sums  expended  on 
account  of  those  colonies  falls  short  of  the  true  amount : — 

Cost  of  the  transport  of  convicts  .    .    .  £2,720.790 
Disbursements  for  genera),  convict,  and 

colonial  services   4.001,581 

Military  expenditure   1,632,302 

Ordnance   29.846 


ToUl  from  1786  to  31st  March,  1837,  8,483,519 
Deduct  for  premium  on  bills,  coins,  &c,  507,195 

7,976.324 

The  conveyance  of  each  convict  has  thus  cost  about 
28/.,  and  the  various  expenses  of  residence  and  punishment 
have  been  at  least  54*.  a  head,  making  in  all  more  than 
82/.  a  head.  The  expense  entailed  upon  this  countrv  by 
the  penal  colonies  has  been,  on  the  average  since  their 
commencement,  156,398/.  a  year;  but  at  present  the 
annual  expenditure  is  more  Uiau  treble  that  amount,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  following  was  the  expenditure  of  this  country  on 
account  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieraen's  Land  in 
the  year  1830-7  :— 


New  South  If 'ales. 

Ordinances  of  the  army  . 

Commissariat  

Ordnance  

Navy  

Extiaordinaries  of  the  army 
Special  disbursements  on  account  of 
convicts  


140,801 
3.4.-10 
12,01-1 
4.6H 
5r>,G2.-> 

127,049 

£250,480 
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Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Ordinance*  of  the  army    .       .       .  £16,354 

Commuariat   2,059 

Ordnance   11,625 

Navy   515 

Extraordinarie*  of  the  army  .  .  20,867 
Special  disbursements  on  account  of 

convicts   1 13,083 


104,503- 


Transport  of  convicts      .       .       .  73,030 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year  1836-7.  £488,013 

(Transportation  Rejwrt.) 

In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  colonial  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  administration  of  justice,  gaols,  and  police 
was  90,000/.,  an  amount  nine  times  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
similar  purposes.    (Sir  William  Molosworth.) 

In  1837  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  transportation,  and 
to  suggest  improvements.  The  labours  of  that  committee 
have  been  followed  by  some  changes,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  still  greater. 

New  System  <f  Convict  Management  in  the  Australian 
Colonies. — At  Norfolk  Island  a  system  of  a  novel  character 
is  in  operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  itsauthor,Capt. 
Maconocbie  ;  and  in  Van  Dicmcn's  I<and  a  system  based 
on  some  of  the  principles  of  that  of  Capt.  Maconocbie, 
and  embracing  also  some  of  its  details,  is  now  in  process 
of  adoption. 

Capt.  Maconocbie  conceives  that  the  fundamental  error 
which  characterises  the  usual  modes  of  convict  discipline 
is  the  non-separation  of  the  processes  of  punishment  and 
reform.  He  proposes  that  they  should  be  distinctly  con- 
templated and  distinctly  pursued.  By  the  word  punish- 
ment he  does  not  mean  vindictive  or  exemplary  infliction, 
but  the  sobering  of  the  convict's  mind,  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  moral  influences  which  he  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  it.  Thus,  it  should  not  (he  says)  be 
degrading :  it  should  be  in  seclusion  from  the  gaze  of  the 
free  population  altogether,  at  stations  which  he  would  have 
so  constructed  as  to  be  removable  at  will,  according  as  the 
scope  or  demand  for  useful  labour,  or  other  circumstances 
should  suirgest.  The  process  should  consist  of  hard 
labour  (enforced,  if  necessary,  by  physical  means),  with 
instruction,  moral,  religious,  mechanical,  and  agricultural, 
so  as  to  fit  the  prisoners  for  constituting  afterwards  a  good 
rural  population.  This  state  of  discipline  might,  or  might 
not,  according  to  the  author's  plan,  embrace  a  period  of 
separate  confinement ;  but  it  must  embrace  a  period  of 
social  discipline. 

The  reformatory  or  probationary  process  Capt.  Macono- 
cbie recommends  should  be  regulated  by  the  use  of  moral 
influence.    The  prisoners  should  be  brought  from  the 
punishment  stations  to  this  stage  of  their  discipline  in 
parties  of  six  (more  or  less),  who  should  choose  each  other, 
and  agree  to  run  the  chances  of  their  probation  together. 
Thus,  after  a  man  has  completed  the  period  during  which, 
according  to  his  original  sentence,  he  must  remain  under 
direct  punishment  (physical  restraint),  he  must  remain 
indefinitely  longer,  until  he  can  persuade  other  five  men 
similarly  circumstanced  so  far  to  believe  in  his  good 
intentions  as  to  be  willing  to  connect  their  own  fate  in  pro- 
bation with  his,  and  to  rise  or  fall,  as  afterwards  explained, 
according  to  his  and  their  own  conduct  jointly.    It  is  con- 
tended that  the  necessity  which  will  thus  be  imposed  on 
all,  even  in  their  first  stage,  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  I 
of  their  fellows,  will  of  itself  produce  a  good  moral  effect, 
:ind  advantageously  prepare  them  for  their  further  trials: 
for  it  will  give  a  value  to  the  tocial  virtues,  usually  ex- 
cluded from  the  receptacles  of  criminals ;  and  will  prevent 
favour  or  hypocrisy  from  deriving  undue  advantages. 
These  parties,  when  entered  on  their  probation,  it  is  pro- 
posed should  be  reckoned  with  every  evening  by  the 
superintendent  under  whom  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
government  works,  and  should  receive  marks  to  their 
credit  or  discredit,  according  to  their  conduct.    If  they 
have  been  orderly,  obedient,  sober,  zealous,  attentive, 
active,  industrious,  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  rooms,  civil, 
temperate  under  provocation  (should  such  have  been 
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offered  to  them),  punctual  in  their  attendance  (at  prayers, 
school,  work,  &c),  or  have  in  any  other  way  deserved 
commendation,  they  should  be  gainers  accordingly ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  deserves  censure.  Jus  party 
should  in  proportion  suffer.  The  stations,  it  is  recom- 
mended, should  resemble  common  life  in  their  different 
arrangements : — «  I  would  not  (says  Capt.  Maconocbie) 
confide  the  good  conduct  of  those  who,  from  their  position, 
must  be  considered  short-sighted  in  their  views  ol  perma- 
nent advantage,  solely  to  the  support  of  distant  induce- 
ments; but,  for  their  benefit,  I  would  make  the  marks  a 
mere  current  coin.  ...  I  would  open  stores  at  eac  h 
station,  at  which  supplies  of  every  kind,  even  spirits,  could 
be  obtained  in  exchange  for  marks  as  registered  in  the 
superintendent's  book,  but  for  no  oth?r  consideration. 
I  would  thus  obtain  a  strong,  immediate,  as  well  as  distant 
stimulant ;  a  strong  deterrent  from  evil ;  a  means  of  paying 
wages  and  imposing  fines  which  could  not  be  itself  stolen 
or  clandestinely  transferred  ;  a  means  also  by  which  indul- 
gence could  be  legitimately  obtained  ;  yet  a  strong  remain- 
in);  interest  in  each  of  the  parties  to  exercise  economy  and 
self-denial;  for  only  the  residue  (fixed  in  amount  )  of  their 
marks,  after  paying  for  these  gratifications  and  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  living,  would  go  to  purchase  their  libera- 
tion. Every  one  would  think  he  enjoyed  full  freedom  of 
will,  yet  every  one  would  be  under  the  almost  absolute 
control  of  impulses  common  to  all,  vet  personal  to  each, 
and  which  could  not  fail  therefore  of  generating  an  esprit 
de  corps  productive  of  harmonious  effect.'  The  next  step 
contemplated  in  the  progress  of  the  convict  to  complete 
liberty  is  a  '  ticket-of-leave,'  unclogged  however  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  under  the  old  system  on  the  holder 
(such  as  attending  musters,  proceeding  in  a  body  to  church, 
&c.),  and  not  liable  to  forfeiture  but  by  a  sentence  solemn 
and  judicial.  ( Austral iana,  or  Thoughts  on  Conviyt 
Management,  by  Capt.  Maconocbie.  London,  1838.) 

The  Social  System  of  convict  management  (the  desig- 
nation which,  in  antithesis  as  it  were  to  the  separate  sys- 
tem, Capt.  Maconochie  gives  to  his  plan)  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at  Norfolk  Island, 
whither  all  male  convicts  destined  for  New  South  Wales 
are  in  the  first  instance  now  sent.  No  reports  on  the 
operation  of  this  great  change  have  yet  been  published 
by  the  government  at  home,  and  any  other  accounts  would 
be  unsatisfactory. 

The  new  system  in  progress  of  adoption  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  is  termed  a  Probation  System,  and  the  object  to  be 
held  in  constant  view  is  to  teach  the  convicts  habitually  to 
regard  whatever  degree  of  labour  and  coercion  they  may 
be  subjected  to  as  the  desert  and  consequence  of  guilt. 
The  discipline  is  therefore  to  be  rigorous;  but  at  the  same 
time  tempered  with  judicious  advice  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  A  principle  to  be  invariably  acted  upon 
is,  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  convicts,  and  not 
their  itiRenuity  alone,  are  to  determine  the  kind  of  labour 
to  be  allotted  to  them  ;  those  who  manifest  a  bad  or  rest- 
less disposition  being  always  employed  upon  that  which  is 
most  irksome.  No  convict  is  to  nave  power  or  control 
over  another,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  permanent  situa- 
tion of  ease  or  trust.  Cleaning  wards,  sweeping  barracks, 
cooking,  watching,  &c.  must  be  performed  by  the  convicts 
as  duties  generally  ;  such  alone  being  exempted  from  thene 
duties  as  are  under  temporary  increased  punishment.  In- 
dulgences of  any  kind  are  prohibited,  such  as  tobacco  and 
spirits. 

The  magistrates  appointed  to  visit  the  probationary 
parties  are  enjoined  to  study  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  meu  to  be  punished  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
description  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  men  of  different 
dispositions  and  understandings  will  not  be  of  equal  effect. 
In  general,  recommendations  of  short  extensions  of  pro- 
bation are  pointed  out  as  the  best  mode  of  punishment, 
excepting  in  cases  of  serious  crime.  In  the  case  of  of- 
fenders brought  before  them  for  sentence,  the  magistrate 
is  desired  to  explain  calmly  and  patiently  the  grounds  upon 
which  sentence  is  passed,  and  to  point  out  the  folly  of  a 
continuance  in  ill-conduct.  Monthly  reports  arc  required 
from  each  visiting  magistrate  on  the  general  state  of  the 
gangs  under  his  magisterial  care,  containing  any  sugges- 
tions which  may  strike  him  as  likely  to  improve' their  dis- 
cipline and  conduct. 

Upon  the  superintendent  devolves  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  discipline  and  managotnent  of  the  gangs. 
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They  arc  charged  with  the  safe  custody  of  the  convicts  and 
with  the  control  of  the  assistant-superintendents.  He  is 
to  see  that  the  convicts  go  to  their  beds  and  rise  at  the 
proper  hours ;  that  they  are  clean  in  their  persons ;  and 
that  thev  are  marched  off  to  their  places  of  labour  at  the 
regulated  hours  each  class  with  its  own  assistants ;  and 
that  they  arc  marched  back  to  the  station  after  their  daily 
labour  is  over,  in  the  same  manner.  The  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  are  constantly  to  mix  with  the  gang-, 
whilst  at  labour,  as  well  as  in  their  quarters ;  they  are  re- 
quired to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity,  whether  in 
speech  or  manner ;  to  advise  and  remonstrate  with  the  dis- 
obedient, ami  to  act  as  monitors  generally  to  the  convicts 
under  their  charge.  It  is  only  when  these  means  fail  that 
they  arc  to  bring  the  disobedient  before  the  visiting  ma- 
gistrate. The  superintendent  is  to  see  the  rations  dis- 
tributed, to  inspect  the  huts  and  places  of  confinement, 
paying  great  attention  to  ventilation,  and  observing  that 
the  separation-boards  between  the  different  berths  are  fre- 
quently removed  ;  to  inspect  the  bedding  at  least  once  in 
ever)'  week,  or  to  have  it  aired.  He  is  not  to  allow  any- 
thing like  reproachful  or  harsh  language  to  be  used  by  any 
person  in  authority ;  and  he  is  to  take  care  that  com- 
munication by  unauthorized  persons  with  the  convicts  is 
prevented. 

The  gangs  are  to  consist  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  men,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  classes  are  to  be  subdivided  into  other  classes,  and 
these  into  messes  often  men  each.  The  third  class  is  to 
be  subjected  to  the  separate  system  of  confinement :  the 
second  is  to  be  hutted  in  rooms  containing  ten  men  each  °. 
the  first  class  is  to  l>e  composed  of  those  convicts  whose 
term  of  probation  will  soonest  terminate,  and  will  be  distri- 
buted in  huts  containing  twenty  men  each. 

The  different  classes  of  convicts  are  never  to  be  mixed 
cither  at  labour  or  elsewhere. 

The  superintendent  is  to  muster  and  inspect  the  con- 
victs immediately  before  they  commence  work,  and  after- 
wards to  read  prayers.  Books  are  to  be  circulated  among 
the  men  for  their  perusal  on  Saturday  ami  Sunday  (on 
which  day  service  is  to  be  twice  performed) ;  and  upon 
days  on  which  the  usual  labour  cannot  be  performed 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  on  Sal  unlay 
afternoon,  such  convicts  as  arc  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
struction in  reading  will  be  allowed  to  attend  in  a  hut  for 
that  purpose. 

Perfect  silence  is  to  be  kept  at  the  musters,  but  it  does 
not  form  part  of  the  punishment  to  be  enforced  when  at 
labour.  The  hours  of  labour  will  vary  with  the  seasons ; 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  being  from  half-past  five  a.m.  to  six  o'efock  in 
the  evening ;  allowing  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  for  break- 
fast, and  from  twelve  to  one  for  dinner ;  in  March,  Oc- 
tober, April,  and  September,  from  half-past  six  a.m.  to 
half-past  fiv  e  p.m.,  the  same  hours  being  allowed  for  break- 
fast and  dinner;  May  and  August,  from  eight  a.m.  to 
live  p.m.  ;  June  and  July,  ftom  eight  a.m.  to  half-past 
four  p.m. 

The  labour  required  from  convicts  in  probationary  gangs 
will  consi.-it  in  the  various  works  incident  to  the  making 
and  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges. 

The  punishments  attached  to  drunkenness,  absence 
without  leave,  disobedience  of  orders,  idleness,  neglect  or 
wilful  mismanagement  of  work  or  duty,  indecent  or  abusive 
language,  profane  swearing,  insolence  or  other  misconduct, 
are  hard  labour,  in  or  out  of  chains,  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  fourteen  days, 
or  by  exposure  in  the  stocks  not  exceeding  six  hours,  or  by 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty-six  lashes. 

The  periods  spent  in  the  probation-gangs  will  depend 
upon  the  original  sentence  of  the  several  convicts,  and 
upon  their  good  or  bad  conduct  in  probation.*  (Standing 
Orders  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Probation  System 
of  Convict  Labour  in  Van  Diemens  Land,  Hobart, 
1841.) 

System  of  Transportation  as  carried  into  execution  at 
Bermuda.— All  convicts  sent  to  Bermuda  are  employed  by 
the  government  on  public  works  in  the  dockyard*.  The 
•ystcm  of  punishment  pursued  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  has  been  in  force  in  the  Australian  penal  colo- 


•  The  almve  account  of  the  new  «>strm  of  convict  discipline  lu  Van  DlcmenV 
Ijmd  it  unacnnUhly  imperfect,  lu  lac  .%■.•««,  hoa  Ikwo  only  very  recently 
introduced,  and  no  reports  «r  tU  opetaUuu  Wo  been  Militant. 


nies,  and  closely  resembles  that  adopted  in  the  lr.tlks  in 
this  country.  The  convicts  sent  to  Bermuda  are  selected 
as  being  the  best  behaved ;  they  are  kept  apart  from  the 
free  population  ;  they  are  shut  up  in  huiks  by  night,  arid 
arc  worked  in  gangs  by  day  under  the  superintendence  of 
free  overseers.  A  small  amount  of  wages  is  paid  to  them 
for  their  labour,  a  portion  of  which  they  arc  allowed  to 
spend,  and  the  remainder  forms  a  fund,  which  they  receive 
on  becoming  free.  At  the  expiration  of  their  sent  en  ceo 
they  do  not  remain  in  Bermuda,  but  arc  sent  back  at  the 
expense  of  the  government  of  this  country.  Transporta- 
tion to  Bermuda,  with  some  points  of  recommendation 
compared  with  transportation  to  the  Australian  colonies,  is 
thus,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  argument  in  its 
favour,  that  it  rids  England  of  the  criminals  sent  to  it. 
(Capper's  Reports.) 

Theory  of  Transportation. — Mr.  Bentham.Dr.  Whately, 
the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  other  writers 
on  the  theory  of  punishment,  have  condemned  the 
central  principle  of  transportation ;  and  comparatively 
little  has  been  urged  in  opposition  to  their  arguments. 
Mr.  Bentham's  objections  will  be  found  in  a  chapter 
on  Transportation,  in  his  'Theory  of  Punishments;' 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin's,  in  his  two  '  Letters  to  Earl 
Grey.'  Their  arguments  may  be  summarily  stated  as 
follows: — 1st,  That  transportation  has  failed  in  all  experi- 
ments which  have  yet  been  made  upon  the  principle. 
2nd,  That  transportation  necessarily  involves,  in  reference 
to  the  country  from  which  the  criminals  are  sent,  want  of 
exemplarity.  3rd,  That  it  lavs  a  pernicious  foundation  for 
future  communities.  4th,  That  efficient  inspection  ii 
sacrificed  by  it.  5th,  That  it  is  more  expensive  than  a 
home  prison  system.  To  these  objections  it  is  replied — 
1st.  That  transportation  has  not  failed,  but  only  a  par- 
ticular system  of  carrying  that  punishment  into  execution 
— a  system  which  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  trans- 
portation ;  a  system  which  was  instituted  in  the  colouies 
at  a  time  when  prisons  in  the  parent  country  were  in  the 
worst  state  possible;  a  system  never  amended  in  principle 
according  to  the  progress  of  improvements  in  penal  arrange- 
ment generally.  2nd,  That  in  reference  to  the  end  contem- 
plated by  the  word  example  or  exemplarity,  transporta- 
tion is  not  deficient  excepting  in  the  supposition  tluit 
exemplarity  is  an  effect  only  of  the  spectacle  of  criminals 
enduring  punishment ;  but  in  that  sense,  that  all  expe- 
rience proves  that,  instead  of  preventing  crimes,  exemplary 
punishments  have  frightfully  increased  them  ;*  that  in  so 
far  as  there  is  any  real  value  in  the  principle  (exemplarity) 
in  question,  it  is  as  an  indefinite,  obscure  source  or  cause 
of  apprehension  ;  but,  that  overlooking  objections  to  the 
principle,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  sense  of  exemplarity  as 
connected  with  the  spectacle  of  punishment,  that  trans- 
portation is  in  the  same  situation  as  any  home  system  of 
convict  discipline,  the  public  at  large  being  as  little  the 
spectators  of  the  process  of  the  ttl'itt  or  the  xcjhirate 
prison  as  they  arc  of  that  under  which  transportation  is 
carried  into  effect;  that  in  the  sense  of  general  tendency 
to  produce  apprehension  independently  of  exhibited  pu- 
nishment, it  lias  superior  recommendations  to  any  home 
system.  3rd,  That  the  objection,  that  transportation  lays  a 
pernicious  social  foundation,  is  made  on  a  presumption 
involving  the  primary  question  which  penal  institutions 
are  designed  to  solve,  viz.  that  the  convicts  sentenced  to 
that  punishment  are  always  to  be  ciimiual  in  character 
and  habit ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstances  of 
society  in  a  new  country  are  economically,  in  the  respects 
of  high  wages,  abundant  labour,  and  good  prospects,  much 
more  calculated  to  establish  and  confirm  the  moral  benefit 
to  the  character  of  a  former  criminal  wrought  by  a  good 
system  of  secondary  punishment,  than  the  circumstances 
of  an  old  society  in  wfiich  employment  is  uncertain,  wages 
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/ran  after  >U  coiumeni.cmeiit,  litis  practice  Vtu 
ubolUhed,  and  tUe  eflect  wu>  aatoni.iiiuir;  for  at  the  end  or  anoiher  period  or 
four  tears, th.it  is  In  any.  1J94,  tlw  popniatiou  hating  in  Uie  niaanwhile  Ln< 
croaMid  aftho  rate  of  four  uud  a  half  per  ecu),  per  annum,  and  the  penal  law 
in  oUier  respect,  liaviu:  remained  unaltered,  ciinies  had  deereaaed  by  tm<» 
third*.  TU©  increase  of  recorded  crimes  after  fin*  introduction  of  cxpoaura 
was  too  great  and  too  cnnlinuuua  to  Ik-  accounted  (or  to  any  inul  eateot  l>y  an 
iiicnaae  of  pnuecutiont  otherwise  than  hy  icimhi  of  an  increase  of  crime*. 
And  nn  part  of  the  *utMe<pieut  dccren.se  of  m-orded  crimes  can  lie  »o  accounted 
for.  We  tuvr  remarked  in  this  tu.li'cu  cnie  Oct,  which  not  to  speak  for 
il<elf  enotich  to  aeUle  this  tpieilinn.  The  uecreaw  of  crime  in  the  town  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  doubtless,  meet  of  the  e<rpo*ute»  w.-re  ma  1c,  was  much 
Krcatcr  iFmb  the  dciwar  or  crime  in  the  cwinu.  ureal  Ihouuh  that  waa."  m.. 
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low,  &c. ;  that,  besides,  prejudice  is  always  stronger  against 
1  ho  man  once  fallen,  and  consequently  mure  opposed 
to  his  permanent  reformation,  in  an  old  and  established 
community,  than  in  a  young,  unorganized,  and,  so  to  speak, 
chaotic  one.  4th,  That  experience  has  not  proved  the 
existence  of  greater  abuses  in  the  management  of  convicts 
abroad  than  in  their  management  at  home  ;  and  that  the 
same  provision  can  easily  be  made  against  abuse  in  con- 
nection with  penal  colonies  as  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  prisons  in  the  mother  country  (in  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors)  within  the  last  few  years.  5th, 
That  the  question  of  expense,  unless  where  the  difference 
supposed  between  that  of  two  systems  is  very  great,  is  pre- 
maturely discussed,  when  discussed  without  "respect  to  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  one  than 
of  another  system.  (Captain  Maeonochic's  Austral  iana  ; 
Colonel  Arthur's  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 
The  Merits  of  a  Home  and  rf  a  Colonial  Process,  of  a 
Social  and  of  a  Seixirate  St/stem  of  Convict  .Management, 
discussed,  by  F.  M.  Innes,  1842.) 

Hulks  (hulk,  Dutch  ;  hu/c,  Saxon,  the  body  of  a  ship), 
used  as  places  of  confinement  and  punishment  for  offences; 
corresponds  with  the  galea  of  the  Italians,  the  galere  of 
the  French,  and  our  own  English  word  galley. 

History  of  the  Hulks.— The  plan  of  confining  offenders 
on  board  hulks  was  adopted  in  England  in  1770,  when  the 
disturbances  in  America  interrupted  the  transportation 
system.  The  first  statute  authorising  such  confinement 
was  the  10  George  111.,  cap.  43,  passed  in  1770,  for  two 
years  only,  but  afterwards  continued  by  two  other  acts  of 
parliament  till  it  was  repealed  by  the  19  George  III.,  cap. 
i4,  which  was  however  founded  upon  the  same  principles 
with  the  10th,  and  may  be  considered  in  part  as  an  im- 
proved edition  of  that  act.  Confinement  in  the  hulks 
under  the  19  George  III.  was  a  distinct  punishment  in- 
flicted by  a  sentence  of  the  court  before  which  the  crimi- 
nal had  "been  tried,  except  in  the  case  of  offenders  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  whose  sentence  might  be 
commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  hulks  by  the  crown. 
The  offenders  who  might  be  sent  to  the  hulks  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  were  male  persons  convicted  of  grand 
larceny,  or  of  any  other  crime  (except  petty  larceny)  for 
which  they  were  liable  to  transportation,  and  who  should 
appear  to  be  of  fit  age,  and  free  from  any  bodily  infirmity ; 
and  they  must  be  sent  thither  (if  liable  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years)  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
exeeedinn  ftve  years ;  if  liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years,  they  might  be  sent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years.  The  rivers,  ports,  ice.  at  which  these  convicts  were 
to  be  employed  were  to  be  previously  approved  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  ;  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
in  which  such  river,  &c.  should  be  situate,  or  by  thejus- 
tiees  of  such  adjoining  county  as  the  king  in  council  should 
direct.  The  appointment  of  chaplains,  surgeons,  &c,  was 
vested  in  the  superintendents,  who  were  to  have  the  same 
powers  over  their  prisoners  as  were  incident  to  the  office 
of  sheriff  or  gaoler.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  super- 
intendents should  observe,  in  the  custody,  treatment,  and 
employment  of  the  convicts,  the  direction  followed  by  the 
governors  of  penitentiaries,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  regulations  specifically  referring  to  the  hulks.  By  the 
63rd  section  of  the  act  the  crown  might  appoint  a  fit  per- 
son to  be  inspector  of  the  several  vessels,  who  was  to  visit 
them  at  least  every  quarter,  and  report  on  their  state,  the 
behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  respective  officers,  the  treat- 
ment and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  the  amount  of  the 
several  earnings,  and  the  expenses  attending  every  such 

Claec  of  confinement— to  both  houses  of  parliament  at  the 
eginning  of  every  session.  He  was  also  directed,  in  mat- 
ters of  extreme  or  pressing  necessity,  to  make  a  special 
report  to  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who 
were  immediately  to  make  orders  therein,  and  regulate  or 
redress  what  required  it. 

The  notice  ol  parliament  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
called  to  the  hulks  between  the  passing  of  the  19  George 
III.,  cap.  74,  and  the  year  1783,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
the  24  Ccorge  III.,  sess.  1,  cap.  12,  converting  the  hulks 
from  prisons,  in  which  criminals  were  to  be  punished  by 
haul  labour,  into  places  of  temporary  confinement  for  con- 
vict*, between  the  period  of  their  sentence  to  transporta- 
tion and  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
currying  that  sentence  into  execution.  The  management 
P.  C,  No.  1570. 


of  the  convicts  was  given  to  officers  called  overseers,  whoso 
powers  corresponded  with  those  of  the  superintendents 
under  the  former  act.  They  were  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
offender,  and  keep  him  in  such  manner,  and  to  permit 
him,  where  the  same  could  be  safely  done,  to  labour  at 
such  places,  arid  under  such  directions,  limitations,  and 
restrictions,  as  liis  majesty  or  certain  justices  of  the  peace 
should  appoint.  In  ease  the  convict  should  receive  em- 
ployment, he  was  to  be  allowed  half  the  return  arising 
from  his  labour  for  his  own  use ;  but  it  was  provided  that 
no  convict  should  be  obliged  to  work. 

The  time  of  the  offender's  confinement  was  to  be 
reckoned  in  discharge  or  satisfaction  of  the  term  of  his 
transportation,  as  far  as  it  might  extend.  Similar  returns 
to  parliament  or  the  King's  Bench  were  required  under 
this  as  under  the  former  act.  The  24  George  III.,  sess.  1, 
cap.  12,  was  repealed  by  the  24  George  III.,  sess.  2,  cap. 
50,  but  its  provisions  were  incorporated  in  this  act,  with 
the  exception  of  those  concerning  the  labour  of  the  con- 
victs, which  it  was  provided  should  be  compulsory.  This 
last  act  was  continued  bv  various  other  acts  till  the  year 
1815,  without  any  alteration  in  its  purpose,  excepting  in 
the  28  George  III.,  cap.  24,  and  the  42  George  III.  By  the 
former  of  these  it  was  provided  that  the  convicts  should  be 
visited  and  treated  as  offenders  sentenced  to  hard  labour, 
and  that  the  expenses  occasioned  by  their  maintenance  or 
death  should  be  defrayed  by  the  overseers.  By  the  latter 
the  interest  of  the  contractors  was  limited  to  that  of  sup- 
plying provisions,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
consumed  in  the  hulks.  The  55  George  III.,  cap.  150, 
repealed  and  re-enacted  by  the  50  George  III.,  cap.  27. 
empowers  the  king  to  appoint  a  person  to  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  the  persons  to  be  deputy'  or  assistant 
superintendents,  also  resident  overseers.  The  latter  of 
these  acts  was  continued  by  the  1  and  2  George  IV.  for 
two  years,  and  its  provisions  were  then  re-enacted  with 
some  variations,  in  the  5  George  IV.,  cap.  34.  (Statements 
and  Observations  concerning  the  Hulks,  by  George  Hol- 
ford.  Esq.,  M.P.) 

Mr.  Howard  frequently  visited  the  hulks,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  the  abuses  incident  to  their  management  in 
his  book  4  On  the  State  of  Prisons,'  and  in  his  account  of 
Lazarettoes.  These  abuses  exceeded  ro  much  those  of  the 
ordinary  prisons,  as  to  become  the  subject  of  special  inquiry 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1778.  The 
labours  of  that  committee  led  to  some  slight  improvement 
in  the  accommodation,  food,  employment,  and  means  of 
preserving  health  in  the  hulks.  In  1785  another  committee 
reported  that  the  hulks,  however  necessary  they  might  hav  e 
been  as  a  temporary  expedient,  had  singularly  contributed 
to  improve  the  practice  of  villainy ;  that  the  convicts 
had  formed  distinct  societies  for  the  more  complete  in- 
struction of  all  new-comers,  who  after  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences  returned  into  the  mass  of  the  community, 
not  reformed  in  their  principles,  but  confirmed  in  every 
vicious  habit ;  that  when  they  regained  their  liberty  no 
parish  would  receive  them  and  no  person  give  thein  work  ; 
that  being  shunned  by  their  former  acquaintance,  and 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  gain  their  bread,  the  danger  of 
starving  almost  inevitably  led  them  to  a  renewal  of  their 
former  crimes. 

The  act  24  Geo.  III.,  under  which  the  hulks  were  regu- 
lated for  the  long  period  of  about  forty  years,  transferred 
the  prisoners  to  the  custody  and  management  of  commer- 
cial contractors ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  arranzemcnt. 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  principles  and 
maxims  of  prison  discipline,  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  convicts  were  treated  harshly  ;  they 
were  ill  fed  and  clothed;  and  their  moral  improvement 
was  entirely  neglected.  In  the  beginning  of  1812  the 
complaints  on  these  heads  had  became  so  loud  as  to  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  government,  and  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  subject  was  appointed.  This 
commission  pointed  out  many  incidental  abuses,  and 
strongly  censured  the  system  of  allowing  the  contractors 
to  manage  the  convicts  by  servants  of  their  own.  The 
fruit  of  its  investigation  was  the  appointment  by  act  of 
parliament  of  inspectors.  This  measure  did  not  transfer 
the  discipline  of  the  convicts  from  the  contractors,  the 
source  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  hulks,  nordid  it  involve 
any  immediate  reform  whatever.  In  course  of  time  how- 
ever it  led  to  some  attention  being  paid  to  the  health  of 
the  convicts,  their  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  and  their 
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f>rotcction  from  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression  on  the  part  of 
hose  employed  in  their  superintendence  ;  but  in  every- 
thing which  affected  their  moral  amendment  no  result 
whatever  accrued  from  the  inquiries  of  the  commission. 
It  was  after  the  office  of  inspectors — the  remedy,  it  has 
been  said,  which  issued  from  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sion— had  been  for  many  years  in  exercise,  that  wc  find 
the  hulks  thus  adverted  to  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  member  who  had  paid  very  great  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  offender*  under  punishment  there  :  '  In 
ever)' hulk' {he  says),  *  with  one  exception,  the  prisoners 
on  board  the  vessel  are  all  necessarily  distributed  into 
three,  or  at  most  four  deck*,  or  divisions  of  the  ship,  after 
the  hatches  are  closed  :  from  this  time  till  the  convicts  are 
let  out  in  the  morning  (a  period  which  comprehends  in  the 
winter  sea-son,  in  the  dark  days,  near  sixteen  hours  of  the 
twenty-four ;  there  is  not  among  them  any  officer  or  ser- 
vant belonging  to  the  establishment ;  and  as  the  decks  of 
the  ship  art'  of  very  unequal  sizes,  more  than  two  hundred 
criminals  of  different  aces  and  descriptions  are  often  thus 
locked  in  together,  during  this  long  period,  to  follow  their 
own  inventions,  without  inspection  or  control.  ...  It  ap- 
peared by  the  evidence  of  the  captains  of  the  hulks  tliat 
the  convicts  did  not  dare  to  complain  of  ill  treatment  from 
each  other :  the  captains  acknowledged  that  they  them- 
selves could  not  venture  to  disclose  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals fiom  whom  they  received  information  of  what  passed 
among  them  ;  and  so  strongly  was  the  danger  of  disclosure 
felt  in  one  of  the  hulks,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  practice 
on  board  that  hulk  to  inflict  punishment  for  offences  com- 
mitted below,  without  bringing  forward  the  informer  in 
support  of  the  charge.  It  was  also  evident  that  in  some  of 
the  ships  neither  officers  nor  guards  (not  even  the  cap- 
tain himself)  could  have  gone  down  with  safety  among  the 
convicts  after  the  hatches  were  closed.'  The  practice  of 
coining  was  carried  on  in  some  of  the  vessels ;  in  others 
there  were  manufactories  of  skeleton  keys  and  of  indecent 
toys,  the  materiel  of  which  was  chiefly  stolen  from  the 
yards  in  which  the  prisoners  were  employed.  Ilecr  was 
sold  in  the  hulks  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  with  the 
sanction,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  profit,  of  the  cap- 
tains. {Speech  of  Mr.  Ho/ford  in  1815.) 

In  1826  comparatively  little  improvement  had  been  ef- 
fected. Prisoners  were  allowed  to  receive  money  from 
their  friends,  and  with  it  to  purchase  a  better  description 
of  food  than  was  allowed  under  the  hulk  regulations.  '  I 
saw,'  says  Mr.  Holford,  in  a  speech  in  this  parliament  in 
this  year,  '  a  few  months  ago  on  board  the  Just  it  ia  at 
Woalwichtwo  of  the  convicts  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  peppermint  drops  for  sale  in  the  ship  ;  and  the  officer 
who  went  round  with  me  observed  that  these  drops  were 
very  much  liked  by  the  prisoners,  being  very  comlortable 
in  a  raw  damp  morning,  when  they  were  going  to  work.' 

From  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1832  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  secondary  punishments,  and  belore  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1835,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
no  material  changes  had  then  been  effected  in  the  disci- 
pline pursued  on  board  the  hulks. 

Description  of  a  Hulk. — The  description  of  one  hulk 
may  not  exactly  correspond  with  that  of  all  the  others,  but 
it  sufficiently  corresponds  to  afford  a  general  idea.  The 
following  description  refers  to  the  Warrior  convict-hulk, 
stationed  at  Woolwich.  There  are  in  this  vessel  three 
decks  or  floors,  called  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  decks. 
They  communicate  by  two  large  openings  in  the  centre 
and  at  the  foremost  end ;  and  as  these  openings  in  each 
deck  are  placed  above  those  on  the  deck  below,  they  form 
a  kind  of  tube  reaching  from  the  hold  to  the  atmosphere 
above. 

The  main  hatchways  arc  all  4  feet  8  inches  square.  The 
fore-hatchway,  upper  deck,  4  feet  G  inches  by  3  feet  G 
inches.    Middle  ueck,  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  G  inches. 
Lower  deck,  4  feet  9  by  4  feet  8.   The  upper  and  middle 
decks  also  open  into  the  chapel  at  the  aiter  end  of  the 
passages  by  doors  ti  feet  wide  by  G  feet  high.   The  chapel 
is  a  clear  space  42  feet  wide,  39  feet  long,  and  14  feet 
high.    The  habitable  part  of  the  upper  deck  is  84  feet 
long  by  3G  feet  6  inches  wide.   There  are  six  parts  on  each 
side,  measuring  2  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  4  inches.    It  is  ] 
divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  central  passage  5  feet  j 
wide.    The  inner  boundary  isa  partition,  consisting  of  iron  i 
bars  reacliing  the  full  height  of  the  deck.   Each  ward  is 


subdivided  by  three  transverse  bulkheads  of  wood,  form- 
ing eight  classes,  but  not  crossing  the  passage.  Near  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  are  two  small  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
sick,  and  an  open  space  for  the  ladder  and  hatch  ways,  26  feet 
G  inches  in  length.  There  are  four  ports  in  this  space  that 
ventilate  the  passage.  There  is  a  room  at  the  after  end  of 
each  ward,  called  the  guards'  galley,  in  which  fires  are  kept 
till  nine  in  the  evening.    These  also  adjoin  the  chapel. 

The  prison  on  the  middle  deck  is  79  feet  G  inches  long, 
by  45  feet  wide.  There  are  seven  ports  on  each  side,  four 
bulk-heads,  and,  in  all,  10  classes.  Width  of  piissage  6 
feet ;  opens  into  the  chapel.  Two  small  rooms  are  set 
apart  as  workshops.  The  clear  space  for  the  ladder  and 
hatchways  19  feet  G  inches.  The  workshops  have  two 
ports  anu  four  large  hawse-holes ;  open  into  the  space  for- 
ward. 

On  the  lower  deck  the  prison  is  115  feet  6  inches  lonr 
by  43  feet  G  inches  wide  ;  number  of  ports  15  on  each  sidi\ 
varying  in  size,  and  all  smaller  than  the  ports  above.  The 
bulk-heads  are  six,  forming  14  classes.  Width  oflhe  pas- 
sage 6  feet.  The  space  left  forward  is  12  feet,  with  four 
hawse-holes  opening  into  it.  From  the  after  bulk-head  to 
the  stern-ports  is  a  space  occupied  by  the  dark  cells  and 
store-rooms,  leaving  the  passage  free. 

These  prisons  are  rated  to  hold  600  men  ;  of  these  124 
are  disposed  on  the  top  deck,  192  on  the  middle  deck,  2t>4 
on  the  lower  deck  ;  and  this  is  effected  without  crowding. 

Beneath  the  lower  deck  is  the  hold,  a  large  and  almost 
unoccupied  space,  divided  into  store-room*.  The  central 
passage  is  160  feet  long,  32  feet  high,  7  feet  G  inches  wide. 
The  openings  from  the  hold  are, — 1,  the  main-hatch.  4 
feet  8  inches  square  ;  2,  the  fore-scuttle,  2  feet  9  inches 
by  4  feet  G  inches;  3,  the  after-scuttle,  3  feet  by  1  foot 
8  inches ;  4,  a  small  scuttle  in  one  of  the  classes.  (M. 
Ros»yr'&  Report ;  Mr.  Capper's  lit  ports,  1842.) 

DiM-ipliiie  and  Employment  of  Convicts  in  the  Hulks. 
—On  board  the  different  convict-hulks  a  book  is  kept 
by  the  overseer,  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  all 
convict* ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  quarter  they 
are  mustered,  and  the  character  which  each  convict  may 
by  his  conduct  during  the  last  quarter  have  deserved,  is 
marked  against  his  name  in  the  manner  following,  making 
known  to  him  the  character  so  given  him  at  each  quarterly 
muster : — v.  g.  very  good  ;  g.  good  ;  in.  indifferent ;  o. 
bad  ;  r.  b.  very  bad.  The  convicts  after  they  are  classed 
are  kept  in  separate  compartments  on  board  the  ship,  so 
far  as  the  climate  admits,  and  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
any  other  class  than  that  to  which  they  belong  alter  the 
hours  of  daily  labour.  Every  prisoner  is  required  to  serve 
two  years  certain  as  a  period  of  punishment  without  any 
reserve  earnings,  and  alter  that  time  is  eligible  to  com- 
mence a  period  of  probation.  The  period  of  probation  in- 
variably commences  when  the  prisoner  has  mustered  eight 
times,  that  is,  two  years  either  good  or  very  good.  This 
and  his  subsequent  character  determine  the  duration  of  his 
period  of  probation.  Hut  in  case  of  misconduct  during 
the  period  of  his  punishment,  that  period  is  continued 
until  he  raises  himself  in  the  scale  bv  his  good  conduct,  so 
as  to  possess  eight  good  musters  witliout  blemish.  When 
a  prisoner  enters  his  period  of  probation,  his  reserve  earn- 
ings commence,  and  continue  until  his  ultimate  liberation, 
subject  however  to  be  withheld  for  misconduct.  The  cells 
throughout  the  hulks  arc  numbered  consecutively,  begin- 
ning from  the  lower  deck  upwards;  and  prisoners  of  the 
worst  character,  or  during  their  period  of  punishment,  are 
classed  in  the  lower  deck,  and  rise  upwards  as  they  pro- 
gress in  character,  from  the  lower  to  the  middle,  and  from 
the  middle  to  the  upper  deck ;  so  that  the  highest  number 
are  on  the  upper  deck,  and  contain  the  men  of  best  cha- 
racter. Whenever  any  convicts  are  allowed  to  earn  a 
recompense  horn  their  labour,  one-third  of  the  earnings, 
that  is,  one  penny  per  diem,  is  expended  for  them  in  the 
purchase  of  bread  and  vegetables,  but  on  no  account  is 
any  convict  allowed  to  have  money  in  his  own  possession  : 
the  other  two-thirds  is  reserved  until  the  prisoner's  dis- 
charge ;  but  in  no  case  is  such  reserved  earnings  allowed 
to  be  given  to  any  convict  unless  he  has  passed  two  years 
of  his  sentence,  and  then  only  provided  his  conduct  has 
been  uniformly  good  during  the  period  of  his  confinement, 
j  If  any  convict  at  labour  or  otherwise  misbehave  himself, 
;  the  officers  and  guards  are  instructed  to  use  mild  and  per- 
I  suasive  means  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  if 
these  should  fail,  the  overseer  or  officer  in  command  is  to 
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mulish  him  on  board  the  ship,  according  to  the  nature  of  I 
his  crime,  cither  by  reducing  his  daily  allowance  of  pro- 
visions, or  by  confining  him  in  a  dark  cell  with  no  other 
provisions  than  bread  and  water,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  day*,  or  by  mulcting  him  of  his  earnings  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  month,  or  by  moderate  whipping,  which 
in  any  cose  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  twenty-four  stripe*. 
'Hie  overseer  or  officer  in  command  is  required  to  make  a 
minute  in  the  occurrence-book  of  the  name  of  the  convict, 
the  name  of  the  complainant,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted.    No  convict  is  allowed  to  go 
without  an  iron  upon  one  or  both  legs;  and  those  em- 
ployed on  board  are  locked  up  and  clothed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  employed  in  the  yards.    An  overseer  is 
required  to  be  on  the  watch  all  night  in  the  dormitories.  I 
Chaplains  are  appointed  in  connection  with  the  different 
vessels,  who  are  required,  besides  reading  prayers  and 
preaching  on  the  sabbath  and  the  holidays  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  to  attend  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  pri- 
*oners  individually,  to  distribute  according  to  their  discre- 
tion the  books  or  tracts  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  to  take  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
schools  for  their  instruction.    A  surgeon  is  employed  in 
connection  with  the  vessels,  who  is  required  to  attend  to 
the  health  of  the  convicts,  inspect  their  provisions  occa- 
sionally, and  see  that  the  wards  are  properly  ventilated. 
The  employments  of  the  convicts  consist  of  ship-building  I 
and  painting,  carrying  timber  for  this  purpose,  in  removing 
chain-moorings,  in  cleansing  the  rivers  on  which  they  are 
employed,  and  in  different  descriptions  of  hard  labour,  and 
a  limited  number  in  keeping  the  vessels  clean,  preparing 
the  food  of  the  convicts  generally,  and  making  and  repair- 
ing their  clothes.    Their  periods' of  labour  arc  from  eight 
to  nine  hours  and  a  half  hour  daily,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    {Instructions  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Convicts  in  England,  given  at  Whitehall  the  22nd  day  of 
November,  1839.) 

The  stations  at  which  hulks  are  maintained  in  England 
are  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  Dcvonport,  Chatham,  Woolwich, 
Deptford  ;  besides  Bermuda,  Gibraltar  is  designed  to  be  a 
foreign  station. 

The  following  returns  relating  to  the  hulks  are  taken 
from  the  latest  reports  addressed  by  the  superintendent  to 
the  government: — On  the  1st  January,  1841,  there  were 
3532  convicts  on  board  the  various  hulks  in  England  ;  and 
during  the  year,  3623  more  were  received  into  custody,  lie- 
aides  63  transferred  from  the  hulks  at  Bermuda.  Of  the  con- 
victs in  custody,  and  those  received  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
in  all  7210, 2374  were  transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  180 
of  whom  were  boys  under  10  years  of  age  ;  80  were  sent  to 
Bermuda;  00  were  transferred  to  the  'Penitentiary *( Mill- 
bank  i ;  and  7  to  Parkhurst  prison :  202  were  discharged  ; 
100  died  (being  2J  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  number) ; 
1  escaped;  leaving  4234  convicts  on  board  the  hulks 
in  England  on  the  31st  December,  1841.  Of  the  total 
number  received,  52  were  known  to  have  been  transported* 
before  ;  10  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary ;  1623  had  been 
convicted  previously  of  various  offences ;  487  had  been 
before  in  custody  ;  and  the  remaining  1431  were  not  known 
to  have  been  in  prison  before.  Three  prisoners  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year  under  10  years  of  age  ;  213  between 
thi*  ages  of '10  and  15;  958  between  15  years  and  20; 
1612  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years;  and  831)  who 
were  above  30  years  of  age.  The  total  expense  of  the 
hulks  is  represented  for  the  year  as  05,527/.  10*.  7\d.,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  labour  performed  as  72,386/.  16*.  Of/. 
( Two  Reports  of  John  Henry  Capper,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
if  Ships  and  Vessels  employed  for  the  Confinement  of 
Offenders  under  Sentence  of  Transportation,  ordered  to  be 
printed  2\st  March,  1842.)  The  total  expense  per  man  in 
the  hulks  in  England  is  18/.  12*.  llo*.  The  average  value 
of  labour  per  man  is  estimated  at  10/.  18*.  9d.,  making  the 
average  annual  expense  per  man  71.  14*.  2d.  The  total 
cost  per  boy  in  the  hulks  is  13/.  5*.  fyl.  The  value  of 
the  labour  performed  by  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks  at  Ber- 
muda is  so  great  as  to  leave  an  estimated  annual  profit  for 
each  of  13/.  3s.  (id.  (Lord  John  Russell's  Note  on  Trans- 
portation and  Secondary  Punishment,  9th  January,  1839.) 

The  hulks  in  England  are  contemplated  merely  as  an 
intermediate  establishment  between  the  common  gaols 
and  the  penal  colonies,  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  tran- 
sportation ;  but  in  fact  in  many  cases  they  prove  a  substi- 
•  This  mratu,  bxl  been  in  the  hulk»  before. 
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4ute  for  that  punishment.  They  are  deemed  to  constitute 
the  worst  branch  of  secondary  punishment  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  discontinuance  has.  been  more  than  once 
advised. 

Prisons  (Prison,  French),  places  of  safe  custody,  of 
punishment,  and  reform. 

History  of  Improvements  in  Prisons. — The  history  of 
modern  improvements  in  the  prisons  of  this  country  begins 
with  the  labours  of  Mr.  Howard  in  the  last  century.  In 
the  first  section  of  Mr.  Howard's  book  on  '  The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,'  which  he  entitles  '  A  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Distress  in  Prisons,'  published  in  1773,  he 
presents  a  summary  of  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the 
management  of  criminals  at  that  time.  Beginning  with 
food,  he  states  that  in  several  bridewells  there  was  no 
allowance  of  food  at  all ;  in  some,  the  keeper  farmed  what 
little  was  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  and  where  he  engaged 
to  supply  each  prisoner  with  one  or  two  pennyworth  a  day, 
it  was  known  to  be  shrunk  to  a  half  and  sometimes  less 
than  a  half  the  quantity.  In  answer  to  the  question,  does 
not  their  work  maintain  them  ?  he  says,  that  there  were 
few  bridewells  in  which  any  work  was  or  could  be  done. 
The  prisoners  had  neither  tools  nor  materials  of  any  kind, 
but  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  profaneness,  and  debauchery 
to  a  degree  which  was  shocking.  In  the  county  gaols, 
debtors  had  no  bread,  although  it  was  granted  to  the  high- 
wayman, the  housebreaker,  and  the  murderer ;  Bnd  me- 
dical assistance,  which  wa?  provided  for  the  last,  was 
withheld  from  the  debtor.  In  many  of  these  gaols,  debtors 
who  would  have  werked  were  not  permitted  to  have  any 
tools  lest  they  should  furnish  felons  with  them  for  escape 
or  other  mischief.  Mr.  Howard  next  remarks  the  deficiency 
of  water  in  many  prisons :  many  (he  says)  had  no  water ; 
in  some  places  where  there  was  a  supply,  prisoners  were 
always  locked  up  withindoors,  and  had  no  more  than  the 
keeper  or  his  servants  thought  fit  to  bring  them.  Of  the 
want  of  ventilation  he  gives  this  striking  illustration :  4  My 
readers  will  judge  of  the  malignity  of  the  atmosphere  when 
I  assure  them  that  my  clothes  were  in  my  first  journeys 
so  offensive,  that  in  a  post-chaise  I  could  not  bear  the 
windows  drawn  up,  and  was  therefore  often  obliged  to 
travel  on  horeback.  The  leaves  of  my  memorandum-book 
were  often  so  tainted,  that  I  could  not  use  it  till  after 
spreading  it  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fire ;  and  even 
my  antidote,  a  via)  of  vinegar,  has,  after  using  it  in  a  few 
prisons,  become  intolerably  disagreeable.'  Some  gaols  at 
this  time  had  no  sewers ;  and  in  those  that  had,  they  were 
occasionally  offensive  beyond  expression.  In  some  in- 
stances the  gaolers  had  to  pay  the  window-tax,  which 
tempted  them  to  stop  the  windows,  thereby  stifling  their 
prisoners.  There  was  no  allowance  of  bedding  or  straw  in 
many  gaols  and  most  bridewells ;  and  if  by  any  chance  a 
little  was  obtained,  it  was  not  changed  for  months  together, 
so  that  it  was  almost  worn  to  dust.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
lay  upon  rags,  others  upon  bare  floors. 

The  evils  which  have  been  mentioned  related  to  the 
health  of  prisons :  in  reference  to  morals  a  catalogue 
equally  striking  follows.  All  sorts  of  prisoners  were  con- 
fined together;  debtors  and  felons;  men  and  women;  the 
young  beginner  and  the  hardened  offender ;  and  with  all 
these,  in  some  counties,  such  as  were  guilty  of  misdemea- 
nors only,  who  should  have  been  committed  to  bridewell, 
but  who,  for  the  want  of  food  and  the  means  of  procuring  it 
there,  were  in  pity  sent  to  such  county  gaols  as  afforded 
the  prisoners  an  allowance  of  food.  In  some  gaols  were 
confined  idiots  and  lunatics,  who  served  for  sport  to  idle 
visitants  at  assizes  and  other  times  of  general  resort.  The 
insane,  where  they  were  not  kept  separate,  disturbed  and 
terrified  other  prisoners. 

The  consequence  of  neglect  of  air.  food,  and  water,  was 
a  fever  called  the  Gaol  Fever,  by  which,  in  1773-4.  Mr. 
Howard,  from  his  own  observations,  remarks,  that  more 
were  destroyed  than  were  put  to  death  by  all  the  public 
executions  in  the  kingdom,— which,  at  a  time  when  the 
punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  different  offences,  was  a  very  great  number. 

Of  tile  indiscriminate  association  of  idle  criminals,  the 
results  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howard  need  scarcely  be 
quoted :  petty  offenders  committed  for  short  periods  gene  - 
rally grew  desperate,  and  came  out  fit  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  any  villainy.  '  I  scruple  not,'  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Howard.  '  to  affirm,  that  half  the  robberies  committed  in 
and  about  London  are  planned  in  the  prisons  by  that 
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dreadful  assemblage  of  criminals  and  the  number  of  idle 
people  who  visit  them.' 

In  another  section  of  the  account  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  have  been  taken,  bad  customs  in  prisons 
are  referred  to.  Of  these  is  mentioned  a  cruel  custom  of 
demanding  of  a  new  prisoner  garnish,  footing,  or  (as  it 
was  called  in  some  London  gaols)  chummage.  '  Pay  or 
strip,  arc  the  fatal  words.  Fatal  (repeats  Mr.  Howard),  for 
they  are  so  to  some,  who,  having  no  money,  arc  obliged 
to  give  up  part  of  their  scanty  apparel ;  and  if  they  have 
no  bedding  or  straw  to  sleep  on,  contract  diseases  which 
prove  mortal.  The  prisoners  in  gaol  previously  make  an 
addition  to  the  garnish  paid  by  the  new-comer ;  and  the 
following  night  is  spent  in  riot  and  drunkenness.'  Gaming 
in  various  forms  wan  very  frequent ;  cards,  dice,  skittles, 
Mississippi  and  Portobello  tables,  billiards,  fives,  tennis, 
&c.  There  was  scarce  a  county  gaol  that  was  not  fur- 
nished with  them,  and  prisoners  were  continually  at  play. 

Prisoners  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day ;  and  in  some  county  gaols  the  women  did  not 
escape  this  severity. 

The  remuneration  allowed  to  many  of  the  gaolers  con- 
sisted wholly  or  partially  in  the  profits  derived  from  selling 
beer  and  spirits  to  the  prisoners.  Some  gaols  were  private 
property,  the  governors  of  which  were  not  responsible  to 
any  magistrate ;  they  allowed  the  prisons  to  go  out  of 
repair,  and  used  the  most  objectionable  means  to  secure 
the  detention  of  those  under  confinement.  Mr.  Howard 
mentions  one  of  these  gaols,  where  the  proprietor  tortured 
the  prisoners  with  thumb-screws.  The  grand  jury  took  up 
the  case,  and  remonstrated  to  the  gaoler,  but  in  vain. 

All  the  vices  thus  generally  stated,  nearly  throughout  in 
Mr.  Howards  words,  are  illustrated  by  him  in  reference  to 
particular  prisons. 

The  labours  of  Howard,  and  of  those  who,  inspired  by  j 
his  example,  united  in  seeking  to  effect  an  amelioration  in 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  country  were  but  slowly  at- 
tended with  success.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  above  details  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  remark,  j 
that  there  yet  exist  many  prisons  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  in  which  Howard  left  them — monuments  of  the  justice  i 
of  his  statements,  and  of  the  indifference  witli  which  his 
recommendations  had  been  regarded.  {Fifth  Report,  p. 
IB.)  In  IMS  it  appears  by  parliamentary  returns,  that  out 
of  518  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  upwards  of 
107,000  persons  were  committed  in  that  year,  21  prisons 
only  were  classed  or  divided  according  to  law  ;  5l>  prisons 
had  no  division  whatever  to  separate  males  from  females ; 
136  had  only  one  division  for  that  purpose ;  68  had  only- 
two  divisions,  and  so  on  ;  23  only  being  divided  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  statute  (24  George  III.,  c.  54, 
sect.  4)  which  provides  for  eleven.  In  4-15  prisons  no 
work  of  any  description  had  been  introduced  ;  in  73  prisons, 
though  some  work  was  performed,  yet  the  number  was 
exceedingly  small  in  which  employment  to  any  extent  had 
been  carried  on.  In  100  gaols  built  to  contain  only  8545 
prisoners,  there  were  at  a  time  13,057  persons  confined. 
The  practice  of  using  fetters  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners  continued  in  force  in  many  gaols ;  and  one  is 
specified  in  \he  '  Report'  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
for  1823  (pp.  19,  20),  where  those  charged  with  felonies 
were  on  their  first  reception  double-ironed ;  and,  thus 
fettered,  were  at  night  chained  down  in  the  bed,  the  chain 
being  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  cell  and  fastened  to  the  leg- 
fetters  of  the  prisoners.  This  chain  was  of  sufficient  length 
to  enable  the  prisoner  to  raise  himself  in  bed  :  his  cell  was 
then  locked,  and  he  continued  thus  chained  down  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  six  the  next  morning. 
As  there  were  in  the  county  in  which  this  abuse  existed  I 
but  two  gaol-deliveries  in  the  year,  a  prisoner  might  con- 
tinue to  be  thus  treated  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  be 
then  acquitted  as  innocent  on  his  trial :  the  double-irons 
thus  used  on  the  untried  prisoner  varied  in  weight  from  10 
to  14  pounds. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  with  any  degree  of 
minuteness,  in  a  limited  compass,  the  successive  steps  in 
prison  improvement,  and  to  fix  their  date.  Without  there- 
fore attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  changes  which 
were  introduced  partially  and  irregularly,  not  generally  or 
simultaneously,  throughout  the  prisons  of  the  country,  as  a 
first  step  in  the  attempt  to  effect  improvement  in  convict 
arrangements  may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  by  law 
of  classification. 


Classification  of  Offenders. — The  argument  of  those 
who  wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  classifying  prisoner* 
is  thus  succinctly  stated  by  a  distinguished  American 
writer  on  penal  jurisprudence : — 'That,  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, a  prison  would  soon  lose  its  terrors  if  its  depraved 
inmates  were  suffered  to  enjoy  the  society  within,  which 
they  had  always  preferred  when  at  large ;  and  that, 
inst  ead  of  a  place  oi  reformation,  the  prison  would  become 
the  best  institution  that  could  be  devised  for  instruction  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  vice  and  crime,  if  the  professors  of 
guilt  were  suffered  to  make  disciples  of  those  who  may  be 
comparatively  ignorant.  To  remedy  this  evil  therefore  we 
must  resort  to  classification :  first,  the  young  must  be 
separated  from  the  old ;  then  we  must  make  a  division 
between  the  novice  and  the  practised  offenders.  Further 
subdivision*  however  were  found  indispensable,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  discovered  that  in  each  of  these  classes  there 
would  be  found  individuals  of  different  degrees  of  depra- 
vity, and  of  course  not  only  corrupters,  but  those  who 
were  ready  to  receive  their  lessons.  Accordingly,  classes 
were  multiplied,  until  in  some  prisons  in  England  we  find 
them  amounting  to  fifteen  or  more.'  The  same  writer 
exposes  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  in  what  follows  :— 
'  But  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  these  evident 
truths  seem  not  to  have  had  their  proper  force :  first,  tli.it 
moral  guilt  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  human  obser- 
vation ;  nor,  if  discovered,  is  it  capable  of  being  so  nicely 
appreciated  as  to  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  individual 
who  may  be  infected  with  it  his  comparative  place  in  the 
scale ;  and  if  it  could  be  discovered,  it  would  appear  that 
no  two  individuals  could  be  found  contaminated  in  the 
same  degree  :  secondly,  that  if  these  difficulties  could  be 
surmounted,  and  a  class  formed  of  individuals  who  had 
advanced  exactly  to  the  same  point,  not  only  of  offence, 
but  of  moral  depravity,  still  their  association  would  pro- 
duce a  further  progress  in  both.'  (Livingstons  Penal 
Code  for  the  Stair  »/  Louitiuna  ;  Introductory  Report  to 
the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  p.  301). )  In 
illustration  of  the  correct  reasoning  of  this  passage, 
the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  a  Middle- 
sex magistrate  is  quoted  : — '  Classification  might  in  some 
measure  be  obtained,  certainly  ;  but  men  are  frequently 
convicted  of  a  trifling  offence,  and  sentenced,  who  have 
been  previously  guilty  of  a  very  heavy  crime.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  in  a  prison  where  classification  is  attempted, 
I  recollect  a  man  who  was  tried  for  cutting  off  the  head  of 
his  child,  and  placing  it  on  a  table  to  meet  his  wife's  view 
when  she  returned  into  the  room,  and  where  he  merely 
escaped  the  punishment  of  death  by  a  technical  difficulty. 
1  saw  this  man  a  few  days  afterwards  as  a  misdemeanant, 
among  the  trifling  offenders.'  (q.  1784.  Eridvnee  tf 
Snmuel  lloore,  ;  Srlrct  Committee  nf  the  lions/-  if 
Commons,  1832.)  Classification  continues  to  be  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  arrangement  in  many  prisons;  in  others 
the  object  contemplated  by  it,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
contamination,  is  farther  sought  by  the  prohibition  of  oral 
communication  between  the  prisoners. 

Primus  on  the  Silent  System. — Of  the  prisons  which 
have  been  subjected  to  any  fundamental  changes  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  greater  number  are  conducted 
on  the  silent  system.  By  the  advocates  of  this  system  it 
was  supposed,  as  we  have  said,  that  contamination  would 
be  prevented  by  the  intercourse  of  the  tongue  being  pio- 
hibited.  The  first  objection  inclined  in  carrying  cut  tins 
Ian  was  the  great  expense  of  employing  a  requisite  runn- 
er of  officers  to  enforce  silence,  'lo  iniligatc  or  get  tid 
of  this  objection,  another,  and  perhaps  a  greater  evil,  ws<- 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  giving 
to  prisoners  a  control  over  other  prisoners.  In  Coliil>ath 
Fields  prison,  containing  on  an  average  000  prisoners,  no 
less  than  218  were,  in  1SJ7.  removed  from  the  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  endurance  of  their  punishment  by  being 
appointed  to  offices  of  trust  or  control.  Besides  thee 
218  there  were  54  regular  officers;  so  tb?t  27-  persons 
were  appointed  to  superintend  082  prisoners  i.e.  S'OO 
minus  218,  who  had  appointments),  being  in  the  ratio  of 
one  officer  to  2.J  prisoners.  Willi  all  this  Wasteful  super- 
intendence, involving  so  entire  a  sacrifice  of  discipline-, 
the  great  object  of  prisons  on  the  principle  of  Cotdbath 
Fields  was  not  attained.  '  The  minds  of  the  prisoners 
(say  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  their  He-port  for  that  y  ear 
are  kept  under  perpetual  irritation  by  the  prohibition  of 
speech,  their  ingenuity  at  work  to  find  means  of  evading 
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it,  and  they  arc  still  further  depraved  by  frequent  subjcclion 
to  punishment  for  an  offence  of  a  merely  arbitrary  charac- 
ter.' In  illustration  or  the  amount  of  punishment  inflicted 
in  prisons  on  the  silent  system,  for  breach  of  regulations 
merely,  the  Inspectors  quote  the  following  returns : — 


Somber  of  PonUi-     Number  of 
menu  fur  OrT<-no-»  Friionrra  in  the 
within  the  I'ruon 
ia  the  cnorw  of 
lh«  y*or. 


Coldbath  Ffalda  tIon*c  of  Coiwrtton 
Wataield  Home  of  v.4trrrctiuu  .  • 
Salford  Hotim*  of  Correction  .  • 
Knnufortl  Hon»»  of  Oarrretinri  .  . 
Stafford  f!»ol  and  HoiiMof  Correction 

Wr»tminm«  Urtdewrll  

Uriltou  House  of  Curreetlou  .    .  . 

For  '  talking  and  swearing'  alone,  in  Coldbath  Fields 
House  of  Correction,  in  lftiG,  the  punishments  averaged 
about  12  per  diem  ;  but  even  these  large  returns  fall  short  of 
being  a  correct  index  of  the  discipline.  The  punishments 
generally  imposed  consisted  in  reduction  of  food,  or  con- 
finement in  solitary  cells,  by  which  health  was  so  much 
impaired,  that  the  governors  were  obliged  to  reduce  the 
severity  to  a  degree  which  impaired  its  efficacy.  From 
this  discretion  interposing  between  the  discipline  contem- 
plated and  the  means  required  for  its  enforcement,  arose 
a  great  disproportion  in  the  amount  of  punishments  in  the 
different  prisons  on  the  silent  system.  In  Coldbath  Fields 
House  of  Correction,  with  nearly  three  times  the  numher 
of  prisoners  in  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  the  punish- 
ments (in  1837)  were  nearly  equal  in  amount,  exceeding 
1000  per  month.  In  Brixton  House  of  Correction,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  of  prisoners  as  in  Wakefield,  the 
number  of  punishments  were  not  one-tenth  in  amount. 
In  Stafford  House  of  Correction,  with  about  two-thirds  (he 
number  of  prisoners  as  in  Wakefield,  the  punishments 
were  not  one-fiftieth  in  amount.  In  Tothill-Fields  House 
of  Correction,  with  one-fourth  more  prisoners  than  in 
Wakefield,  the  punishments  were  little  more  than  one- 
third  in  amount.  In  Salford  House  of  Correction,  Lan- 
cashire, with  more  than  twice  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
Wakefield,  the  punishments  were  only  one-third  in  amount. 
(Rrport  of  the  JinprrtorK  of  Prisons.  1S.J8,  pp.  1GG-7.) 

The  recommittals  to  Coldbath  Fields  prison  (Ihe  largest 
prison  in  the  kingdom  on  the  silent  system)  for  the  year 
ending  September,  1830,  were  2705;  to  Westminster  Bride- 
well, the  proportion  ascertained  to  the  recommittals  was 
about  4<)  per  cent.,  and  the  real  proportion  was  probably 
much  larger.    (Insprrtor*'  fteftort,  1KJ7-) 

Since  the  date  of  the  returns  quoted,  the  employment  of 
prisoners  as  wardsmen,  and  in  other  incidental  capacities, 
lias  been  to  a  great  extent  abolished,  and  an  approach  has 
been  made  to  uniformity  in  the  discipline  pursued  in 
prisons  on  the  silent  system.  But  under  any  arrangements 
the  principle  on  which  such  prisons  are  conducted  almost 
necessarily  involves  great  and  numerous  vices. 

Iteitu/ation  of  Prisons  nn  iht  Silent  System. — The  power 
of  establishing  rules  for  prisons  is  vested  by  act  of  par- 
liament (5&  0  Win.  IV.,  e.  38)  in  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department  Distinct  divisions  of  each  prison 
are  appropriated  to  male  and  female  prisoners.  The  several 
wards,  cells,  yards,  &c.  are  devoted  to  distinct  classes  of 
prisoners.  There  are  baths  for  the  cleansing  and  bathing 
of  prisoners;  a  fumigating  oven  for  the  cleansing  and  dis- 
infecting of  their  clothes,  linen,  or  bedding.  A  competent 
number  of  cells  adapted  to  solitary  confinement  lor  the 
punishment  of  refractory  prisoners,  and  for 
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nteneed  to  confinement  therein, 
is  provided.  Separate  rooms  are  provided  as  infirmaries  or 
sick  wards  for  the  two  sexes,  and  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
different  descriptions  of  prisoners.  Every  prisoner  is  pro- 
vided with  suitable  bedding,  and  every  male  prisoner  with 
a  separate  bed.  hammock,  or  cot,  either  in  a  separate  cell, 
or  in  a  cell  with  not  less  Ihan  two  other  male  prisoners. 
Convenient  places  are  set  apart  for  washing,  combing,  &c, 
and  yards  for  exercise.    It  is  provided  by  law  that  Ihe 


visiting  justices  appointed  at  each  quarter-session  shall 
meet  periodically  at  the  prison  and  inspect  the  several 
journals,  registers  and  books,  and  give  such  directions  as 
may  to  them  seem  necessary :  lhat  they  shall  regulate  a 
scale  of  fines  to  be  levied  by  the  governor  upon  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  Tor  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  lhat  they  may  suspend  any  officer;  examine  from 


time  to  time  the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  da>sifK-a!ion. 
separation,  inspection,  hard  labour,  employment,  health, 
diet,  instruction,  &c.  of  the  prisoners  ;  also  into  the  amount 
and  disposal  of  their  earnings,  the  expenses  attending  the 
prison,  and  any  improvement  which  may  be  practicable  ; 
thev  are  required  to  direct  such  books  as  they  mink  proper 
to  be  distributed  for  the  use  of  prisoners  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  established  church ;  they  may  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  any  work  or  trade 
within  the  prison,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  general  or 
quarter  session ;  they  may  authorize  any  prisoner  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  prison,  but  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  any  officer  in  control  or  instruction  of  any  other 
prisoner;  they  may  order  necessary  clothing  or  tools  to  be 
given  to  any  prisoner  on  his  discharge,  or  may  pay  his 
passage  home,  or  present  him  with  such  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  as  they  may  think  fit :  they  arc  required  to  make 
a  report  respecting  the  state  of  the  prison  at  every  quarter- 
sessions:  in  case  of  contagious  disease,  or  any  other  emer- 
gency, they  are  empowered  to  issue  an  oider  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  to  remove  the  prisoners  to  some  other 
prison  or  place  of  confinement  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
in  case  of  any  criminal  prisoner  being  guilty  of  repeated 
offence  against  the  rules  of  the  prison,  or  of  any  greater 
offence  than  the  governor  is  authorized  to  punish,  a  visit- 
ing justice  may  order  the  offender  to  be  punished  by  soli- 
tary confinement ;  and  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  by 
confinement  in  irons;  a  visiting  justice  may  receive  the 
complaint  of  any  prisoner.  Spirits  wine,  beer,  and  tolmcco 
are  prohibited  to  any  prisoner  excepting  in  cases  approved 
of  by  the  surgeon.  For  every  prison  it  is  provided  that 
there  shall  be  a  governor,  chaplain,  and  surgeon ;  and  for 
the  female  branch  of  the  prison  a  matron  ;  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  male  and  female 
turnkeys,  and  subordinate  officers ;  none  of  whom,  except- 
ing the  chaplain  and  surgeon,  are  allowed  to  hold  any 
office  or  have  any  occupation  except  what  refers  to  the 
prison.  The  governor  is  required  to  reside  in  and  never 
to  be  absent  from  the  prison  without  the  deputy-governor 
being  invested  with  his  powers ;  nor  at  night,  without 
permission  in  writing  from  a  visiting  justice.  He  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a  journal  for  recording  all  punishments 
inflicted  by  his  authority,  or  by  that  of  any  justice,  with 
the  cause  thereof:  he  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  visit 
every  ward,  and  see  every  prisoner,  and  inspect  every  cell 
once  at  least  in  twenty-four  bonis ;  or  in  case  of  his  omit- 
ting to  do  so,  must  state  the  cause  of  the  omission  in  his 
journal :  he  must  also  from  time  to  time,  at  an  uncertain 
hour  in  the  night,  go  through  the  prison.  Before  any  pri- 
soner under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  discharged,  he 
must  inform  the  friends  or  relatives  of  such  prisoner,  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  him  :  he  must 
hear  all  complaints  against  or  by  prisoners :  and  he  may 
punish  by  solitary  confinement,  by  diminution  of  food,  or 
by  the  substitution  of  bread  and  water  forthe  usual  allow- 
ance, any  prisoner  guilty  of  offence :  he  must  inspect 
every  letter  and  parcel  to  and  from  prisoners  (excepting 
such  as  are  addressed  to  a  visiting  justice,  or  other  proper 
authority).  The  chaplain  must  be  a  duly  licensed  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England:  he  is  required  to  read 
prayers  daily,  perform  divine  service  on  Sabbath  and 
church  holidays,  administer  the  sacraroeflt  to  prisoners 
whose  state  he  may  deem  fitting  for  that  ordinance  ;  de- 
vote a  certain  portion  of  time  daily  to  the  prisoners,  noting 
the  hour  at  which  his  labours  commence  and  close,  in  a 
journal  to  be  kept  by  him  ;  must  frequently  visit  the  in- 
firmaries and  sick  :  attend  at  all  reasonable  limes  any  pri- 
soner who  may  require  spiritual  advice  and  assistance, 
paying  especial  attention  to  juvenile  offender*  and  to  pri- 
soners in  solitary  confinement ;  he  must  superintend  the 
distribution  of  books,  and  also  the  management  of  schools ; 
at  every  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions  deliver  to  the  justices 
a  written  statement  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion' and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  with  observations 
thereon.  Should  any  prisoner  be  of  a  different  persuasion 
from  that  of  the  Established  Church,  a  minister  of  such 
persuasion,  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  at  reasonable 
times,  and  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  visiting 
justices,  is  allowed  to  visit  him.  The  surgeon  is  required 
to  visit  the  prison  daily,  and  oftener  than  once,  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  see  every  prisoner  confined  therein  at  least 
i  twice  in  the  week.  His  directions  to  provide  improved 
(  diet,  air,  exercise,  &c.  for  any  prisoner  who  is  an  invalid 
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must  be  attended  to.  Whenever  he  has  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  mind  or  body  of  a  prisoner  w  ill  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  he  is  required  to 
report  such  case  in  writing  to  the  governor :  he  must  occa- 
sionally inspect  the  various  parts  of  the  prison,  see  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  thermometers,  take  notice  of  the 
provisions  supplied  for  the  prisoners,  and  also  of  the  bed- 
ding ;  and  upon  these  particulars  he  is  authorized  to  re- 
port to  the  governor  or  visiting  justices;  he  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  state  of  health  among  the  prisoners,  or  to 
report  in  writing  after  any  death  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deceased  was  brought  under  his  treatment,  the 
progress,  &e.  of  his  complaint ;  in  case  of  necessity  he 
may  call  in  additional  medical  assistance  ;  he  must  attend 
at  the  infliction  of  all  corporeal  punishments,  and  his 
orders  for  preventing  injur)1  to  health  must  be  obeyed  ;  no 
prisoner  labouring  under  acute  or  dangerous  distemper 
must  be  discharged  from  prison  unless  such  prisoner  de- 
sire it. 

On  entering  the  prison  all  prisoners  must  be  placed  in  a 
reception  cell ;  be  examined  and  strictly  searched :  all 
property  taken  from  them,  and  entered  in  an  inventory 
book,  such  property  being  returned  on  their  discharge. 
Every  prisoner  must  be  examined  by  the  surgeon,  and 
alter  examination  cleansed  in  a  warm  or  cold  bath,  and 
have  his  hair  cut,  before  being  passed  into  the  proper 
ward.  Male  prisoners  may  be  visited  by  their  friends  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor  or  a  subordinate  officer; 
female  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  the  matron  or  other 
female  officer.  No  prisoner  who  is  a  Jew  or  a  Moham- 
medan is  compelled  to  labour  on  his  Sabbath. 

A  different  dress  is  worn  by  a  prisoner  convicted  of 
felony  from  one  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor:  he  is  em- 
ployed, unless  prevented  by  sickness,  at  such  hard  labour 
as  can  be  provided,  aud  for  so  many  hours  (not  exceeding 
ten)  doily,  except  on  Sundays,  Christmas,  Good-Friday,  or 
any  public  fast  or  thanksgiving  day.  Some  descriptions 
of  misdemeanants  are  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothing  if 
deemed  sufficient  and  proper ;  they  are  allowed  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  receive  at  reasonable  hours  any  food, 
clothing,  bedding,  or  other  necessaries,  under  the  control 
of  the  visiting  justices ;  they  may  receive  the  visits  of 
their  friends  at  any  hour  between  nine  in  the  morning  and 
six  in  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the 
prison ;  they  are  allowed  the  use  of  wine  or  malt-liquor  in 
limited  quantities,  and  snuff ;  they  are  not  required  to 
perform  any  work  or  labour,  clean  their  own  apartments, 
make  their  beds,  or  discharge  any  menial  office.  In  chapel 
seats  are  provided  for  them  apart  from  prisoners  of  any 
other  class  or  division.  Should  any  prisoner  of  this  de- 
scription be  unable  to  maintain  himself,  he  is  provided  w  ith 
Mich  a  diet  as  any  two  or  more  visiting  justices  direct. 
Prisoners  convicted  of  felony,  but  not  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  ;  prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanour,  who  do  not 
come  under  the  description  contemplated  in  the  above 
detail ;  and  other  convicted  prisoners  not  sentenced  to 
hard  labour — must  be  clothed  in  a  particular  dress,  and 
employed  in  some  work  or  labour  which  is  not  severe;  and 
they  arc  restncted  to  a  prison  diet.  They  are  requited, 
like  all  other  prisoners,  excepting  misdemeanants  of  the 
first  division,  to  preserve  silence.  ((Rules  aud  Regula- 
tions for  the  Government  of  Westminster  Bridewell ',  as 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, \7th  June,  1841  ;  Regulations  for  Prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  H  ales,  1810.) 

Prison  Labour.—  Tread-whet I.— Crank-Machine.— The 
labour  which  is  most  generally  imposed  in  prisons  con- 
ducted on  the  silent  system  is  that  of  picking  oakum,  and 
of  the  tread-wheel.  The  first  needs  no  explanation  ;  the 
second  may  not  be  understood  without  it.  The  tread- 
wheel  is  similar  to  a  common  water-wheel.  Upon  its 
circumference  are  stepping-boards  of  sufficient  length  to 
allow  standing-room  for  a  row  of  a  given  number  of 
persons.  The  weight  of  those  persons — the  first  nioving- 
power  of  the  machine — produces  the  greatest  efTect  when 
applied  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  or  near 
the  level  of  its  axle.  To  secure  therefore  this  mechanical 
advantage  a  screen  of  boards  is  fixed  up  in  an  inclined 
position  above  the  wheel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prisoners 
from  climbing  or  stepping  up  higher  than  the  level  re- 
quired. A  hand-rail  is  fixed  upon  this  screen,  by  holding 
which  they  retain  their  upright  position  upon  the  re- 
volving-wheel, and  the  risk  of  injury  is  lessened.   A  light 


shed  protects  the  prisoners  in  wet  weather,  and,  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  it  is  generally  so  con- 
structed as  to  expose  all  who  are  employed  on  the  wheel 
to  the  inspection  of  the  overseers.  The  trend-wheel  is  set 
to  work  in  the  following  manner :— The  party  of  prisoner* 
ascend  at  one  end  by  means  of  steps,  and  when  the 
requisite  number  are  ranged  upon  the  wheel,  it  commences 
its  revolution.  The  eifort  to  each  individual  of  the  party 
is  simply  that  of  ascending  an  endless  flight  ol  steps,  the 
combined  weight  of  the  prisoners  acting  upon  every  suc- 
cessive stepping-board,  precisely  as  a  stream  of  water  upon 
the  floating  boards  of  a  water-wheel.  This  operation  is 
maintained  without  intermission  during  the  hours  of 
labour,  by  the  appointment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
class  to  relieve  the  party  on  the  wheel.  These  changes 
are  performed  at  regular  intervals  determined  by  signal ; 
when  the  prisoner  at  one  end  or  the  wheel  descends  for 
rest,  another  at  the  same  moment  ascends  at  the  other  end. 
By  this  method  the  proper  number  of  men  on  the  w  heel 
is  continually  kept  up,  and  the  work  is  equally  apportioned 
to  every  man.  The  degree  of  labour  to  each  prisoner  in  a 
given  time  is  also  determined  by  regulating  the  proportion 
ol*  working  and  resting  men  one  to  the  other;  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  relative  proportion  ol 
those  required  to  work  the  wheel  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  class :  thus,  if  ten  out  of  fifteen  men  are  appointed 
to  be  on  the  wheel,  each  man  will  have  forty  minutes 
labour  and  twenty  minutes  rest  in  every  hour.  In  the 
application  of  exertion  to  this  species  of  labour,  there  are 
two  objects  to  be  considered  in  the  measurement  of  such 
exertion  :  first,  the  rate  with  which  the  exertion  is  main- 
tained ;  secondly,  its  duration.  The  rate  of  exertion 
maintained  by  a  prisoner  on  the  tread-wheel  is  determined 
by  the  velocity  ol  its  revolutions,  and  by  the  height  of  the 
steps  :  thus,  if  a  prisoner  treads  upon  the  steps  of  a  wheel 
which  arc  eight  inches  asunder,  and  if  the  velocity  of  its 
revolution  be  fifty  steps  per  minute,  he  will  have  to  move 
or  lift  his  own  w  eight  over  33J  feet  per  minute,  or  maintain 
a  rate  of  exertion  equal  to  2000  feet  of  ascent  per  hour. 
To  complete  the  measure  of  individual  labour  the  duration 
of  this  rate  of  exertion  is  next  to  be  considered.  This 
will  be  affected  by  the  proportion  of  resting  and  labouring 
prisoners,  in  which  a  class  or  gang  is  appointed  to  work 
on  a  tread-wheel,  and  by  the  number  of  hours  which  the 
regulations  of  the  prison  require  for  daily  labour.  Thus 
where  two-thirds  of  a  class  are  appointed  to  be  on  the 
wheel,  and  one-third  to  be  off  the  wheel  as  relays,  and 
when  the  number  of  hours  of  general  labour  for  the  day 
are  10,  the  duration  of  actual  labour  will  be  6|  hours. 
Then,  if  the  rate  of  exertion,  20110  feet  per  hour,  be 
multiplied  by  Gj,  w  e  have  a  result  of  13,333  feet  ascent  as 
the  measure  of  each  man's  labour  at  the  wheel  lor  the 
whole  day.  The  labour  of  the  tread-wheel  is  at  present 
chiefly  applied  to  the  grinding  of  com  and  pumping 
water  tor  prison  consumption.  (See  Description  oj  the 
Tread-mill  for  the  Employment  of  Prisoners,  with  Obser- 
vations on  its  Management,  published  by  the  Committer  of 
ths  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  <$'■*•.) 

In  some  prisons  females  as  well  as  males  are  employed 
on  the  tread-w  heel,  the  application  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment to  either  or  both  of  the  sexes  being  determined  by 
the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  connection 
with  each  prison.  In  L'oldbath-l'ields  prison  females  arc 
so  employed,  whereas  in  Westminster  Bridewell  they  are 
not.  1'he  application  of  tread-wheel  labour  to  women  is 
liable  to  occasion  miscarriage  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  various  ailments  of  the  sex  it  is  apt  to  produce  serious 
disease:  it  is  injurious  also  to  males  when  applied  for  a 
prolonged  period.  As  a  punishment  it  is  very  unequal, 
its  severity  depending  upon  the  physical  strength  of  those 
subjected  to  it ;  and  it  is  administered  with  great  want  of 
uniformity  in  different  prisons,  as  the  following  table  will 
show  : — 
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(See  Dige.it  of  Gaol  Returns,  No.  6  ;  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  1837.) 

Another  mode  of  employing  prisoners,  but  one  which  is 
not  so  much  in  use  as  the  tread-wheel,  is  with  the  crank. 

This  machine,  which  is  intended  for  providing  labour 
for  prisoners  in  solitary  cells,  is  contained  in  a  strong  cast- 
iron  case  ;  the  height  is  about  3  feet  G  inches ;  breadth 
nearly  2  feet,  and  the  thickness  about  18  or  'JO  inches. 
Tlie  fly-wheel  belonging  to  it  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  crank  is  made  of  wrought-iron,  not  less  than  2± 
inches  square  in  the  centre,  and  a  proportionate  strength 
at  the  ends,  on  which  is  fixed  the  fly  on  one  aide,  and  the 
crank  for  the  labour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  other  ;  a  con- 
necting-rod is  attached  to  the  crank,  with  strong  steel 
joints,  and  a  brass  pulley  or  sheave  on  sliders  to  preserve  a 
parallel  motion  to  the  pump-rod  moving  through  the  stuff- 
ing-box. The  pump  is  a  brass  cylinder  bored  very  cor- 
rectly, and  about  2  or  2$  inches  diameter,  and  10  or  12 
inches  long. 

Tho  cistern  is  a  vessel  made  of  strong  copper,  and  will 
contain  about  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  or  any  other 
fluid.  The  air-vessel  is  also" made  of  strong  copper,  about 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in  length,  connected 
by  a  strong  lead  pipe  with  the  pump  and  cistern.  To  this 
pipe  is  fixed  a  brass  valve,  which  is  covered  to  prevent 
the  water  or  other  fluid  from  spraying  about.  This  valve, 
and  the  rod  connected  with  the  valve,  is  loaded  with  a 
lever  and  weight,  and  by  shifting  the  weight  the  degree  of 
labour  is  varied. 

When  the  crank  is  put  in  motion  by  the  prisoner,  the 
water  is  received  into  the  pump,  a  part  is  forced  into 
the  air-vessel,  and  part  through  the  valve  into  the  cistern 
whence  it  was  taken :  this  produces  a  continued  round 
of  hard  labour  for  any  length  of  time.  The  orank  is 
generally  provided  with  a  gyroincter  iyii|>oc,  a  circle,  and 
purpov,  a  measure",  which  calculates  the  exact  number  of 
turns  made  by  the  prisoner  in  the  week,  at  the  rate  of  from 
20,000  to  25,0U0  turns  per  day,  or  from  43  to  50  turns  per 
minute,  for  any  number  of  working  hours.  The  machine 
is  very  closely  shut  from  the  prisoner;  and  at  any  time 
when  the  superintendent  desires  to  examine  the  labour 
done  by  the  prisoner,  he  unlocks  the  circular  door,  and  the 
gyrometer  at  once  points  out  the  number  of  turns  that 
have  been  made.  The  rising  bottom  to  the  cistern  is  made 
with  very  small  holes,  to  prevent  any  substances  passing 
into  the  pump.  The  prisoner  stands  on  a  step  of  wood  to 
work,  which  makes  him  a  proper  height  for  the  crank, 
which  should  be  about  2  feet  C  or  R  inches  above  his  stand- 
ing-place. The  crank-machine  may  bo  constructed  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Plans  will  be  found  in  the  work  from  which 
we  quote,  which  will  render  the  above  description  more  in- 
telligible. (Description  of  the  Tread-Mill,  and  of  the 
Portable  Crank-Machine  by  Win.  llase.) 

Kvpense  of  the  Silent  System. — The  average  expense  of 
each  convict  kept  in  a  House  of  Correction,  on  the  silent 
system,  is  about  55/.  or  507.  for  four  years.  (Lord  John 
Russell's  Note  on  Transportation  and  Secondary  Punish- 
ments, January  2, 1839.) 

SrjAirate  System.— Separate  imprisonment  differ*  from 
what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  solitary  imprisonment  in  the 
following  particulars: — 'In  providing  the  prisoner  with  a 
large,  well-ventilated,  and  lighted  apartment,  instead  of 
immuring  him  in  a  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  dark  cell ; 
in  providing  him  with  everything  that  is  necessary  to  his 
cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort  during  the  day,  and  for  his 
repose  at  night,  instead  of  denying  him  those  advantages  ; 
in  supplying  him  with  sufficient  food  of  wholesome 
quality,  instead  of  confining  him  to  bread  and  water ;  in 
alleviating  his  mental  discomfort  by  giving  him  employ- 
ment ;  by  the  regular  visit*  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  of 
the  governor,  surgeon,  turnkeys,  or  trades'  instructors,  and 
particularly  of  the  chaplain,  instead  of  consigning  him  to 
the  torpor  and  other  bad  consequences  of  idleness,  and  the 
misery  of  unmitigated  remorse ;  in  separating  him  from 
none  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  except  his  fellow-pri- 
soners, instead  of  cutting  him  oft'  as  far  as  maybe  from  the 
sight  and  solace  of  human  society ;  in  allowing  him  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  both  chapel  and  school,  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship  and  education  in  class  (securing  on  these 
occasions  his  complete  separation  from  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  his  fellows),  instead  of  excluding  him  from  divine 
service  and  instruction ;  in  providing  him  with  the  means 
of  taking  exercue  in  the  open  air,  whenever  it  is  necessary 


and  proper,  instead  of  confining  him  to  the  unbroken 
seclusion  of  his  cell.'  {Inspectors'  Report,  1838.)  It  is 
contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  separate  system  that  as 
a  mode  of  punishment  it  prevents  contaminating  inter- 
course among  criminals,  without  requiring  for  that  purpose 
the  'addition  of  those  punishments  which  are  attached  to 
breaches  of  regulation  in  prisons  on  the  silent  system  ;  and 
that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  that  minute  supervision  by 
prison  officers  likewise  characteristic  of  the  silent  system, 
and  which,  in  its  operation,  is  found  to  be  humiliating  and 
degrading  without  being  effective :  that  it  diminishes  the 
probability  of  a  prisoner  being  recognised  after  his  restora- 
tion to  society  as  having  been  the  subject  of  penal  inflic- 
tion, and  thereby  favours  his  permanent  reformation  ;  that 
it  presents  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  receiving  new  and  right  impressions ; 
that  it  does  not  disturb  these  impressions  in  their  progress 
to  becoming  settled  habits  ;  that  labour  being  given  as  a 
mitigation,  not  an  aggravation,  of  confinement,  in  a  separate 
cell,  it  is  ever  afterwards  associated  in  the  mind  with  what 
is  agreeable,  instead  of  with  what  is  degrading  and  repug- 
nant, as  in  the  case  of  those  prisons  where  it  is  imposed  as 
a  punishment. 

liy  the  opponents  of  the  separate  system  the  compati- 
bility of  the  enforcement  of  that  system  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sound  state  of  body  and  mind  of  the  prisoners 
has  been  questioned.  The  assumption  that  all  association 
of  criminals  must  necessarily  be  degrading  has  been  dis- 
puted; and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  the  object  for 
which  men  are  associated,  and  the  principles  by  which 
their  association  is  regulated,  not  the  original  character 
of  the  individuals  brought  together,  which  determines 
the  effect  of  this  association  on  the  individuals.  Accont- 
ingly  it  has  been  contended  that  while  it  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  association  for  exemplar)-  or  vindictive  punish- 
ment is  deteriorating,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
association  for  reform  would  be  so ;  and  it  is  further 
contended,  that  in  a  process  contemplating  reform,  success 
will  be  aided  by  association,  as  in  the  case  of  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  the  like.  In  reply 
to  the  argument  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  criminal 
after  release,  it  is  said  the  argument  may  be  allowed 
all  its  assumed  weight  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  con- 
sistently with  justice,  the  conviction  of  an  offender 
may  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  more  than 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  hii  prosecution,  or 
that  his  release  will  not  involve  a  renewal  of  any  of  the 
connections  of  place  or  person  which  subsisted  before 
imprisonment.  That  solitude  is  favourable  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  new  principles  is  allowed,  but  it  is  urged  that  the 
cultivation  of  principles  in  the  mind  is  only  one-half  of  a 
process  of  conversion,  and  that  without  a  sphere  of  action 
they  can  neither  be  matured  nor  satisfactorily  tested.  These 
aim  other  objections  have  been  urged  by  writers  to  whose 
works  the  reader  is  referred ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  question  at  issue 
can  only  be  derived  from  experiments,  to  enter  on  which 
there  is  less  reluctance,  seeing  that  every  mode  of  secon- 
dary punishment  which  has  yet  been  tried  has  disappointed 
the  expectations  in  which  it  originated.  (Australiana.  or 
Thoughts  on  Convict  Management ;  and  A  General  f'iew 
of  the  Social  System  of  Convict  Management,  $-c,  by  Cap- 
tain Maconochie  ;  The  Merits  of  a  Home  and  of  a  Colonial 
Process  ;  of  a  Social  and  of  a  Separate  System  of  Convict 
Management,  by  F.  M.  Innes ;  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons.) 

The  separate  system  originated  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1700,  and  was  first  tried  in  the  county  gaol,  Gloucester. 
This  building  was  provided  with  cells  in  which  prisoners 
were  confined  apart,  day  and  night,  from  the  hour  of 
admission  to  that  of  discharge.  Those  confined  under 
short  sentences  were  denied,  those  under  long  sentences 
were  provided  withf  employment.  Moral  and  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  the  cells  and  in  the  chapel.  This 
discipline  was  enforced  during  seventeen  years,  in  which 
period  there  were  very  few  re-commitments.  But  the 
increase  of  population  demanding  increased  prison  accom- 
modation, the  system  was  abandoned  to  make  room  for 
additional  prisoners.  In  1811  the  favourable  opinion  con- 
ceived of  separation  in  prisons  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  led  to  a  recommendation  '  that  a 
separate  prison  should  be  erected  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  that  measures 
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should  be  taken  for  carrying  on  the  pontitentiary  system,  j 
as  soon  as  might  be  practicable,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.'  In  the  following  year  (1812)  the  act  52  Geo. 
III.,  c.  44,  was  framed  in  conformity  with  the  committee's 
recommendation,  by  which  act  the  Penitentiary  at  Millhank 
was  commenced  in  1813 — subsequent  acts  granting  leave 
to  increase  its  accommodations.  In  1821  tins  great  prison 
was  completed  for  the  reception  of  1200  hundred  convicts, 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  separate  system 
did  not  begin  to  be  carried  out  for  some  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  and  after 
having  been  for  some  time  in  operation  it  was  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  great  mortality  which  prevailed  there.  This 
mortality,  it  is  alleged,  resulted  lrom  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  Penitentiary  is  built,  and  all 
connection  of  it  with  the  separate  system,  in  the  nature  of 
a  consequence,  is  denied.    (Itisprctors'  Id-ports.) 

A  model  prison  on  the  separate  system  has  just  been 
completed,  and  no  less  than  14  more  are  projected  in 
different  parts  of  England  ;  the  success  or  failure  of  which 
will  determine  whether  the  system  shall,  or  shall  not, 
become  general.  The  following  are  the  general  principles 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  model  or  Pentonville 
prison,  London : — 

Separata  Priton  Construction. — The  boundary-wall  is  of 
a  height  above  the  ground  sufficient  to  preclude  all  chance 
of  escape  by  climbing,  and  the  foundation  of  such  a  depth 
as  to  prevent  undermining  in  the  course  of  a  single  night. 
It  presents  an  even  smooth  surface  on  both  sides.  A  clear 
space  is  preserved  on  the  outside  of  ihc  boundary,  that  no 
n  ection  may  be  made  against  it,  and  that  the  exterior  may 
be  open  to  inspection  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  prison  wings 
are  not  connected  with  it,  but  a  clear  space  preserved  round 
the  interior.  There  is  only  one  gateway  in  this  external 
boundary,  which  is  placed  immediately  opposite  the  en- 
trance-door, opening'into  an  inclosed  court-yard.  The  gate 
being  retired  a -little,  it  is  deemed  will  be  of  advantage  in 
affording  the  means  of  defending  it  through  loop-holes 
made  in  the  side-walls,  should  attempts  be  made  to  force  it 
during  riots  or  popular  excitement.    Accommodation  is 

Croviued  within  the  prison  walls  for  the  officers  in  detached 
ouses.  The  prison  is  entered  by  a  broad  passage  leading 
through  the  entrance-building  to  the  central  hall,  on  the 
sides  of  which  there  are  convenient  apartments  for  the 
turnkey,  male  and  female  superintendants,  and  surgeon ; 
and  a  mess-room  for  the  officers,  together  with  a  room  for 
the  magistrates,  and  an  office  for  the  governor :  these  last 
rooms  look  into  the  central  hall,  and  command  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  prison  :  there  are  likewise  staircases 
leading  to  the  basement,  intirmary,  and  chapel.  The  base- 
ment of  the  entrance  building  contains  reception  cells,  a 
cleansing-room  for  males,  a  fumigating  oven  for  disinfect- 
ing prisoners'  clothes,  store-rooms  for  clothing  and  prison 
stores,  such  as  bedding.  &c,  water-closet,  and  a  room  for 
the  steward  or  prison  officer  employed  about  the  kitchen 
and  store  departments.  A  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  entrance  building  is  appropriated  as  a  chapel,  and  the 
remainder  as  an  infirmary,  or  convalescent  rooms ;  the 
former  opening  into  the  central  hall,  and  the  latter 
entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  prison  by  a  partition 
wall,  being  a  separate  staircase  from  the  passage  below. 
The  central  hall,  as  before  explained,  opens  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof,  and  will  be  used  as  the  principal  station  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 
A  gallery,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  into  which  the 
prison  rooms  or  cells  open,  runs  round  the  central  hall 
about  10  feet  above  the  floor,  affording  access  to  the 
chapel  and  all  the  wings;  staircases  being  placed  in 
convenient  situations  communicating  with  it.  The  windows 
of  the  hall  overlook  the  airing-yards,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  within  the  boundary  wall.  The  general 
kitchen  of  the  prison,  the  bread-room,  scullery,  coal- 
cellar,  and  an  apparatus  for  cooking,  and  for  ventilating 
and  warming  the  entrance  building,  are  situated  in  the 
basement  under  the  central  hall  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
adjacent  wings.  The  prison  wings,  as  before  explained, 
radiate  from  the  central  hall,  an  open  passage  or  corridor 
being  designed  to  run  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of 
each,  and  the  prison  rooms  or  cells  open  into  the  corridor ; 
these  being  ranged  in  three  stories.  The  lower  range  is 
on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  corridor  and  hall ;  the  upper 
ranges  open  upon  a  narrow  gallery  attached  to  the  wall, 
which  is  continued  round  the  central  hall  as  already 


explained.  At  the  farther  extremity  ot  each  prison  wing 
a  flight  of  Steps,  covered  by  a  trap-door,  lead  to  the  Danish* 
ment  cells,  which  are  placed  in  the  basement.  In  the 
centre  of  each  wing  a  circular  iron  staircase  is  designed  to 
communicate  with  the  galleries,  and  to  be  continued  into 
the  store-rooms  below.  In  addition  to  the  stores  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  placed  in  the  basement  under  the  centre 
of  each  prison  wing,  is  a  large  bath,  the  use  of  which  it  is 
conceived  will  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  prisoners.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  cells  are 
about  13  feet  long  by  7  broad,  9  or  10  feet  high,  to  the 
under  side  of  the  arched  ceiling.  It  is  deemed  desirable 
that  the  length  should  greatly  exceed  the  breadth,  as  this 
affords  a  better  opportunity  of  taking  exercise,  and  facili- 
tates the  unobserved  inspection  of  the  interior.  The  par- 
titions between  the  cells  are  not  less  than  18  inches  in 
thickness,  thereby  precluding  as  much  as  possible  the 
transmission  of  sound  between  adjoining  cells.  The 
external  walls  are  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick,  or  two  feet 
of  stone;  the  internal  walls  next  the  corridor  or  passage 
two  bricks  thick,  or  18  inches  of  stone  ;  the  flues  are  12  by 
~j  inches,  and  are  worked  in  the  corridor  wall  and  the  ex- 
ternal wall  for  ventilation.  The  windows  of  the  cells  are 
placed  close  under  the  arch,  and  have  stone  sills.  The  iron 
window-frame  is  a  fixture  let  into  a  groove,  with  proper 
rebates  for  the  glass,  which  is  unpolished  :  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  windows  are  about  3  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  not  exceeding  11  inches  in  breadth.  For  additional 
security  a  strong  wrought-iron  bar  is  placed  ouUide  the 
window-frame,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so  as  to 
divide  the  opening  into  two  portions  of  about  5  inches  each. 
The  cells  have  single  doors,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  oak, 
G  inches  by  5  ;  the  doors,  2  inches  thick,  of  deal,  framed 
flush  on  both  sides,  the  edges  covered  with  felt,  to  prevent 
noise  in  the  transmission  of  sound  ;  a  strong  iron  pfatin?  i* 
on  the  side  next  the  cell,  riveted  through  ;  and  the  doors 
are  hung  with  stronsr  44^inch  butt  hinges,  and  fastened 
with  a  spring  lock  and  latch  ;  a  bevelled  aperture  is  cut 
for  the  inspection  slide,  and  a  trap-door,  6  by  9.  is  fixed  in 
the  door  for  passing  provisions  through,  and  which  ishun<* 
on  two  centres,  so  as  to  form  a  sheir  when  let  down  ;  it  is 
fitted  with  a  strong  bottom  thumb-bolt  to  secure  it  in  its 
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place.  The  outer  door  next  the  corridor  is  hung  with  4+- 
lnch  butt  hinges,  working  on  centres,  the  object  being  that 
the  door  may  be  opened  without  noise  for  inspection  ;  the 
edge  is  covered  with  felt,  and  shuts  into  a  rebate  in  the 
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,  flush  with  the  wall.  For  every  cell  there  are 
suitable  means  provided  for  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  for  necessary  relief  without  entailing  unwhole- 
some smells.  The  exercise  of  prisoners  in  the  open  air, 
without  compromising  individual  separation,  is  thus 
obtained.  The  airing  yards  radiate  from  a  central  point, 
round  which  is  placed  a  dark  passage  affording  an  inspec- 
tion into  each  yard  :  the  advantage  of  a  dark  passage  is, 
that  it  facilitates  close  and  unobserved  inspection.  The 
yards  have  open  railings  at  both  extremities,  in  order  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  they  are  so  constructed 
that  no  two  prisoners  can  see  each  other.  A  small  roof 
is  attached  to  the  division  walls,  to  afford  shelter  when 
necessary,  and  the  position  of  the  yards  with  reference  to 
the  doors  in  the  centre  of  the  prison  wings,  gives  a  ready 
means  of  access  from  the  cells. 

The  chapel  is  fitted  up  with  separate  stalls  or  sittings ; 
the  sides  of  each  stall,  and  the  doors,  which  form  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  sides,  and  shut  up  the  general  passage 
to  each  row,  radiate  upon  the  pulpit  so  that  each  prisoner 
can  see,  and  be  seen  by,  the  chaplain.  The  back  of  each 
row  of  seats  is  made  of  such  a  height  as  to  intercept  the 
communication  between  the  rows,  when  the  prisoners  are 
standing  up,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  conceal  them  from 
the  observation  ot  the  prison  officers  when  sitting  down. 
A  double  passage  is  made  down  the  centre  of  the  chape), 
opening  into  and  communicating  with  the  gallery  sur- 
rounding the  central  hall,  and  thus  affording  two  points  of 
access  to  it.  A  staircase  leads  from  the  gallery  to  a  door 
on  a  convenient  level  for  entering  near  the  upper  row  of 
seats,  from  whence  a  succession  of  steps  arranged  in  pair* 
communicate  downwards  with  each  row  in  front.  The 
ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  coved,  and  ventilators  are  intro- 
duced into  it ;  the  roof  and  the  bearers  supporting  the 
seats  being  made  of  iron.    For  the  ventilation  and  warm- 
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ing  of  the  prison  rooms  or  cells,  an  apparatus  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  basement  story  of  each  wing,  tne  object  ( 
of  which  is  to  secure  a  more  complete  ventilation  than 
could  be  obtained  if  the  system  had  been  extended  from 
either  extremity.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  proportion 
of  large  tubes  or  pipes  for  hot  water ;  and  in  connection  with 
it  there  is  a  large  cold-air  flue  communicating  with  a  shaft 
out  of  doors,  which  serves  for  two  wings.  The  fresh  air 
introduced  through  the  flue  is  brought  in  contact  with 
and  passes  through  the  tubes  of  the  apparatus,  and  may 
therefore  be  wanned  or  left  at  its  natural  temperature,  as 
may  be  desirable.  The  air  thus  brought  from  without  then 
passes  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  flue  which  runs  hori- 
zontally under  the  floor  of  the  corridor,  from  whence  a 
communication  is  established  by  lateral  small  flues 
separately  with  each  cell,  both  on  the  lower  and  upper 
floors. 

The  means  whereby  foul  air  is  extracted  from  the  flues 
are  these  :  a  grating  is  placed  close  to  the  door  of  each 
cell,  on  the  side  next  to  the  outer  wall,  and  diagonally  op- 
posite to  where  the  fresh  air  is  introduced.  This  grate 
opens  into  a  flue  which  passes  down  the  outer  wall,  and 
communicates  with  amain  foul-air  flue  placed  under  the 
floor  of  the  basement.  These  main  foul-air  flues  termi- 
nate in  a  chimney-shaft  rising  above  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. With  a  view  to  obstruct  the  transmission  of  sound, 
and  prevent  that  communication  which  might  be  attempted 
by  means  of  the  flues,  the  main  foul-air  flues  are  divided 
into  three  compartments,  one  for  each  range  of  cells.  By 
means  of  the  system  of  flues  which  lias  been  described,  a 
communication  is  established — first,  from  the  outer  air, 
through  the  warming  apparatus,  to  the  top  of  each  cell ; 
and  then  from  the  floor  of  each  cell  back  again  through 
the  extracting  or  foul-air  flues  or  chimney  into  the  outer 
air.  In  order  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  into 
each  cell,  which  with  apertures  of  equal  size  would  differ 
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in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  apparatus,  a  vaive 
or  damper  may  be  placed  in  the  extracting  flues,  close  to 
the  outer  door  of  each  cell  in  the  corridor,  so  constructed 
as  not  to  close  it  up  entirely,  but  to  leave  sufficient  range 
to  operate  upon  the  circulation ;  the  damper  being  at  the 
command  of  the  superintending  officer,  he  is  enabled  to  re- 
gulate the  quantity  according  to  circumstances.  By  the 
application  of  this  system  of  ventilation  it  has  been  IouikI 
that  a  circulation  of  air  of  from  six  to  eight  cubic  feet  per 
minute  may  be  kept  up  through  all  the  cells,  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  of  each  are  perfectly  closed.  (Fourth 
Report  of  the  Inspector s  of  Prison s.) 

Employments  of  Prisoners  under  the  Separate  System. — 
In  reference  to  the  occupations  which  will  be  pursued  by 
prisoners  in  separate  confinement  in  this  country,  there 
appears  to  exist  some  uncertain'  At  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary the  males  are  employed  in  weaving,  ahoemaking, 
tailoring,  bed-making,  and  junk-picking ;  the  females  in 
needle-work.  In  the  report  of  MM.  de  Metz  and  Blouet 
(Paris,  July  5,  1837)  the  following  list  of  trades  which  may 
be  pursued  in  prisons  on  the  separate  system  is  intro- 
duced : — manufactures  of  polished  steel,  clasps,  hooks, 
scales,  whalebone,  jewellery  in  copper,  bonnets,  boots 
and  shoes,  purses,  buttons,  bronzes,  brushes,  picture-frames, 
cages,  canes,  pasteboards,  baskets,  girdles,  chains,  woollen 
shawls,  footstools,  shoes,  chimney-pieces,  carving,  corslets 
stays,  spun  and  twisted  cotton,  cutlery,  pencils,  glasses, 
breeches,  thimbles,  ebony-work,  fans,  tin-work,  fringes, 
scabbards,  lace,  gloves,  wood-engravings  for  types,  laces, 
lamps,  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  mother-of-pearl  orna- 
ments, tea  and  coffee  services,  umbrellas,  combs,  pearls, 
rackets,  paper-rulers,  cloth  and  paper  bags,  sandals,  bel 
lows,  mouse-traps,  snuff-boxes,  and  aprons. 

Krpense  of  the  Separate  System. — Any  estimate  of  the 
expense  per  prisoner  of  the  separate  system  must,  until 
that  svstem  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  be  liable 
to  dispute.  At  Millbank  Penitentiary  (which  is  allowed  to 
be  an  imperfect  criterion)  the  net  annual  expense  of  each 
prisoner,  deducting  his  earnings,  is  said  to  be  24/.  C#.  lid. 
(Lord  John  Russell \  Note  on  Transportation  and  Secon- 
dary Punishments.)  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
system  that  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  separate 
prison  need  be  only  a  half  or  two-thirds  the  duration  of  a 
sentence  to  any  other  prison  for  it  to  be  as  seveie  and  as 
much  dreaded,  and  that  the  diffexeuce  of  expense  will  be 
thus  made  up. 

State  of  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  generally. — In 
the  preceding  accounts  we  have  treated  of  different  modes 
of  prison  management,  and  we  have  stated  what  are  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  law  for  the  government  of  prisons : 
but  of  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  there  arc  a  great  num- 
ber wliich  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  under  any  descrip- 
tion whatever ;  and  the  actual  management  in  others,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  must  not  be  considered  to  come 
up  to  the  rules.  The  improvement  in  prison  discipline  has 
little  more  than  commenced ;  and  even  in  the  metropolis 
vices  which  have  been  long  admitted  as  such  continue  in 
undiminished  force.  The  description  of  the  great  gaol  of 
Newgate,  given  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  their  Re- 
port for  1837,  equally  applies  in  the  year  1842 : — 'The  pri- 
soners are  associated  in  smaller  numbers  than  formerly,  but 
they  are  thrown  into  closer  contact,  and  companionship  is 
more  directly  facilitated ;  their  mutual  acquaintance  is 
more  perfect ;  their  knowledge  of  each  other's  habits,  tern 
pers,  and  capacities  is  more  readily  acquired,  more  firmly 
established,  and  more  mischievously  brought  to  bear 
against  the  interests  of  society  and  their  own  well-being 
and  reformation.  What  (say  the  inspectors)  but  mischief, 
inevitable  and  manifold,  can  be  expected  from  locking  up 
from  morning  to  night,  without  intermission  and  change, 
in  utter  idleness  (in  numbers  varying  from  three  to  fifteen, 
or  even  more),  the  most  abandoned  characters,  adepts  in 
crime,  compelled  associates  with  the  uninitiated  or  trivial 
offender  ? '  To  the  Giltspur  Street  prison  language  of  even 
more  decisive  condemnation  is  applied  and  continues  to 
apply.  Great  differences  subsist  in  the  dietary  of  the 
prisons,  in  its  quality  and  amount,  and  the  health  of  those 
confined  suffers  accordingly.  The  prevalent  prison  disease 
is  petechia,  or  scurvy,  which  in  some  cases  is  attended  by 
prolonged  weakness,  and  in  others  is  so  virulent  that  the 
patient  never  recovers.  In  some  prisons  the  ventilation  is 
exceedingly  bad  and  thereby  sickness  is  generated ;  while 
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in  others  cold,  and  consumption  originate  in  the  exposure  I 
of  the  prisoners  on  coming  off  tho  tread-wheel  in  a  state  of 
feverish  heat.  The  labour  imposed  is  of  every  degree  of 
severity,  in  some  instances  being  too  light,  and  in  others 
excessive  Association  in  its  worst  forms  has  not  ceased  ; 
little  provision  is  made  for  the  moral  amendment  of  the 
criminals  in  many  places ;  and  to  sum  up,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral want  of  uniformity  in  the  discipline,  and  in  tho  moral 
and  physical  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  productive  of  the 
woret  results.  The  appointment  of  inspectors  of  prisons, 
and  the  annual  publication  of  detailed  reports  from  these 
officers,  may  have  contributed  to  check  the  growth  of  some 
vices  and  to  remove  others ;  but  the  influence  of  the  in- 
spectors is  confined  to  what  may  chance  to  result  from 
their  representations :  they  have  no  actual  authority ;  and 
how  little,  or  how  slowly,  the  labours  of  such  officers  are 
attended  by  practical  results  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, by  connecting  the  state  of  the  prisons  there  (see 
below)  with  the  fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  there  have 
been  inspectors  of  prisons  in  that  country,  by  wbom 
reports  have  been  annually  addressed  to  the  government, 
which  have  been  published  by  order  of  parliament.  The 
circumstance  we  have  stated  is  not  designed  to,  nor  does  it, 
prove  the  inutility  of  the  appointment  in  question,  but  it 
tends  to  show  that  further  means  are  needed  to  render  the 
prisons  of  this  country  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Other  Modrs  of  Pun  i*A  men  I  .—Criminals  are  sometimes 
punished  by  fine,  and  sometimes  by  whipping.  Fine  is  im- 
posed for  criminal  offences  only  in  peculiar  cases — where, 
for  instance,  the  offender  is  a  wealthy  person.  Whipping 
is  seldom  used  excepting  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders, 
or  as  a  disciplinary  punishment  in  the  hulks  or  in  prison. 
By  a  recent  statute  (5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  51),  its  public  in- 
fliction is  allowed  in  respect  to  any  person  found  guilty  of 
any  act  intended  to  alarm  or  injure  the  royal  person.  Not- 
withstanding the  act  in  question,  the  principle  of  corporal 
punishments  is  in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  becoming 
dam'  more  unpopular,  and  its  practice  going  into  disuse. 
But  by  the  framere  of  this  act,  the  end  contemplated  was 
to  attach  the  most  ignominious  penalty  to  the  commission 
of  an  offence  for  which  there  seemed  in  successive  cases  to 
have  been  no  other  or  more  powerful  motive  than  the  desire 
for  notoriety.  Another  mode  of  punishment,  but  one  which 
has  also  nearly  passed  into  desuetude,  is  that  of  the  stocks. 

Prisoners  before  Trial. — Prisoners  committed  for  trial 
or  for  examination  are  permitted  to  wear  their  own  cloth- 
ing in  prison,  provided  it  be  sufficient ;  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  work  or  labour ;  but  at  their  own  request  or  with 
their  own  consent  may  be  supplied  with  any  work  not 
severe,  or  they  may,  at  their  own  expense,  procure  any 
employment,  materials,  and  tools  which  the  governor  may 
deem  safe  and  proper.  Provided  no  bill  has  been  found 
against  a  prisoner,  or  that  upon  his  trial  he  has  been 
acquitted,  he  is  allowed  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  his  earnings  as  the  visiting  justices  deem  fit  and  reason- 
able. But  nothing  in  the  above  rule  interferes  to  prevent 
the  governor  of  the  prison  from  requiring  prisoners  of  this 
class  to  make  their  own  bed,  and  clean  the  cells,  wards, 
yards,  and  passages  of  the  division  of  the  prison  to  which 
they  belong.  An  untried  prisoner  may  maintain  himself, 
and  receive  at  stated  hours  a  reasonable  quantity  of  cooked 
provisions,  and  malt  liquor,  not  exceeding  one  pint  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  any  linen,  bedding,  clothing,  or 
other  necessaries  (subject  to  a  strict  search  and  under  such 
regulations  as  are  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  extrava- 
gance and  luxury) ;  and  such  articles  so  procured  may  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  monies  belonging  to  such  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  No  part  of  such  food,  mah- 
liquor,  or  other  articles  is  allowed  to  be  given,  sold  to,  or 
exchanged  with  any  other  prisoner;  and  any  prisoner 
transgressing  this  rule  is  prohibited  from  procuring  any 
food  other  than  the  prison  allowance,  or  other  articles,  for 
such  a  period  as  a  visiting  justice  may  direct.  Prisoners 
of  this  class  are  permitted  to  see  their  friends  on  any  week- 
day without  any  order,  within  specified  hours ;  and  their 
legal  adviser  at  any  reasonable  hour.  Letters  to  and  from 
them  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  governor.  They 
are  liable,  in  case  of  their  being  riotous,  or  disorderly,  or 
being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  to  be  confined 
in  separate  cells,  and  be  allowed  no  other  food  from  the 
county  than  bread  and  water.  (See  Regulations  for  Pri- 
sons in  England  and  Wales,  iwsued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  1841.) 


The  application  of  the  separate  system  to  untried  pii 
soners  remains  a  subject  of  controversy.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  any  severity  not  absolutely  required  in 
order  to  secure  the  custody  of  an  individual  charged  with 
offence  is  unjust ;  and  that  the  isolation  of  such  an  in- 
dividual is  an  unnecessary  infliction.  On  the  other,  it  is 
argued  that  a  separate  cell,  if  it  be  to  some  prisoners  before 
trial  more  obnoxious  than  association,  is  not  so  to  others ; 
and  that  if  it  be  in  a  particular  degree  at  variance  with 
strict  justice  to  impose  on  individuals  of  this  class  any 

fienalty  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society,  it  is 
ike  wise  at  variance  with  justice  and  the  interests  of  society 
to  expose  them  to  what  is  deemed  to  be  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  prison  association,  contamination.  There  is 
probably  no  solution  of  tlus  question  which  is  not  open  to 
some  objection  on  principle,  and  its  best  solution  in  prac- 
tice, we  think,  is  frequency  of  trial.  The  importance  of  a 
good  method  of  procedure  in  respect  to  the  unconvicted 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  statistics : — 

Tlie  total  number  of  priennen  before  Ulal  In  th«  priaoiw  of 
England  and  Wain  in  tha  conns  of  the  yenr  ending 
Mieneelnu,  ISJ7,  amounted  to  ....  36>H  : 

Of  thia  number  there  wen  committed  tot  re-ettaminetiiMi, 
km  I  afterward*  discharged,  there  not  being  area  a  yrtm* 

fiteU  caae  agalorl  Item    .....     4,398  1,806 

Acquitted    .......     3.2*4  TM 

NobilUloond        ......     1.IA8  331 

Not  prosecuted  S69  r.i 

Making  a  total  of  .         .         .     9,713  8.344 

with  referent  lo  whnin  thr  (-harp**  limu^'lit  againit  th*'m  *rrr  }-.••*.  *.iV<jin 
UaUd. 

The  time  during  which  this  number  of  prisoners  was 
confined,  before  trial,  was  as  follows : — 

Main.  Female* 
Under  fbqrWn  day*   ....    13.230  J.A5S 
Fourteen  <Ujr»  and  under  one  month  .  6,1*1  l.iST 

One  month  and  under  two  month*  .  .  4.505  1.033 
Two  mor.Un  and  ondi*r  three  mnothi .  .      2.431  47! 

Three  raontUa  and  uoder  >U  raonthi  .  719  166 

Six  months  and  under  one  vear        .         .       103  13 

(Inspectors'  Report,  1838.) 

Besides  what  the  above  returns  show  in  condemnation 
of  the  existing  modes  of  procedure  in  reference  to  the  un- 
convicted, an  instance  is  quoted  by  the  Inspectors  of  Pri- 
sons, of  a  prison  where  the  punishments  for  breach  of 
regulations  incurred  by  the  untried  were  greater  in  amount 
than  those  incurred  by  the  convicted.  In  this  prison  there 
were  90  untried  prisoners,  who  were  visited  with  224 
punishments  ;  while  236"  convicted  prisoners  were  visited 
with  574. 

Disposal  of  Criminals  after  their  Discharge. — The  dis- 
posal of  criminals  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their 
imprisonment  is  in  England  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions connected  with  punishments,  and  it  is  one  for  the 
settlement  of  which  no  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  or 
devised.  Until  this  deficiency  is  supplied,  under  any 
system  of  secondary  punishment  whatever,  the  immense 
amount  of  recommitments  which  take  place  in  this  country 
may  be  expected  to  continue.  The  amount  of  recommit- 
ments is  an  evidence  not  merely  of  the  inefficiency  of  par- 
ticular modes  of  punishment,  but  probably,  more  general  I  v. 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment*  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Bcntham  suggested  several  means  whereby  this  object 
might  be  met :  employment  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  the  en- 
couragement of  voluntary  emigration  to  the  colonies ;  the 
requiring  of  security  for  good  behaviour,  with  liberty  to 
the  surety  to  contract  for  the  prisoner's  labour ;  or  a  sub- 
sidiary establishment  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners 
under  a  modified  kind  of  imprisonment.  Of  these  methods 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  encouragement  of  voluntary 
emigration  will  be  resolved  upon.  It  b  a  question  whether 
the  emigration  should  not  be  compulsory  instead  of  volun- 
tary. But  to  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  making  emi- 
gration thus  as  it  were  a  punishment  or  part  of  a  punish- 
ment, would  tend  to  rentier  it,  by  association  of  ideas,  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  industry 
Bhould  be  encouraged  to  find  channels  for  itself  in  the 
colonies. 

Punishment  of  Juvenile  Offenders.— Until  recently  there 
was  no  further  distinction  observed  in  the  discipline  of 
juvenile  offenders  than  by  their  separate  classification 
from  the  adults  in  the  hulks,  in  lxrisons,  &c,  where  they 
were  put  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  routine  of  duties 
as  the  adults ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  Parkhurat 
Reformatory,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  commencement  of 
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systematic  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made. 
Of  this  prison,  as  it  is  to  be  a  model  for  similar  prisons  to 
be  established  in  different  parts  of  England,  we  shall  in- 
troduce some  account.    It  occupies  a  square  area  of  about 
four  acres  in  extent,  the  enclosure  being  410  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  420  from  east  to  west.    It  is  encom- 
passed by  a  boundary-wall,  which  at  its  lowest  part  is  15 
feet  high.    The  entrance  to  the  prison  is  at  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  sides,  by  an  arched  gateway  of  stone.    To  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  the  gatekeeper's  dwelling ;  to  the 
right  a  corresponding  building,  containing  an  examining- 
room,  with  two  small  separate  cells  opening  into  it :  be- 
yond are  a  cleansing-room  and  bath,  attached  to  which  is 
a  fumigatory  for  purifying  the  prisoner's  clothes.  Fronting 
the  entrance  is  an  esplanade  of  about  SO  feet  by  200  feet, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  in  the  centre,  is  the  gover- 
nor's house,  including  offices  and  store-room.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  centre  are  buildings  containing  the  sleeping- 
cells  of  the  prisoners.    The  buildings  are  two-storied, 
and  have  each  36  separate  cells,  which  are  10$  feet 
by  6  feet,  with  access  by  external  doors ;  a  gallery  of 
slate,  which  rests  on  iron  supports,  giving  the  means 
of  communication  to  the  doors  on  the  upper  floor. 
Connected  with  these  two  buildings,  by  a  turnkey's 
room,  are  two  other  buildings,  standing  east  and  west, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  before  described.  Still 
farther  to  the  east,  and  connected  by  the  external 
galleries  to  the  other  buildings,  are  two  detached  buildings, 
three  stories  high,  containing  thirty  separate  cells,  the 
access  to  which  is  by  an  internal  central  passage.    On  the 
upper  story  of  each  of  these  buildings  is  an  infirmary,  which 
i»  wanned  by  an  open  fire-place  ;  the  ceiling  coved  up  to 
a  central  aperture  for  ventilation,  communicating  through 
the  roof  with  the  external  air  hy  a  turn-cap.    The  cells 
are  ventilated  by  several  small  openings  in  the  ceiling  of 
each,  communicating  with  a  vertical  shaft,  one  to  each 
cell,  worked  in  the  brick  division-walls,  communicating  at 
top  with  the  vacant  space  of  the  roof,  over  the  ceilings  of 
the  upper  floor  of  cells :  from  hence  the  heated  and  foul 
air  escapes  by  louvre-turrets,  two  to  each  building.  The 
cell  doors  to  the  four  buildings,  which  have  external  access, 
are  of  slate,  one  inch  thick,  lined  in  the  inside  with  wood 
also  one  inch  thick  ;  these  doors  are  shut  into  wrought -iron 
rebated  door-frames.   The  cell  doors  to  the  two  buildings 
which  have  an  internal  passage  are  of  wood  in  two  thick- 
nesses, braced  and  secured  with  hoop-iron  worked  in 
between  the  two  thicknesses;  these  doors  shut  into  Port- 
land-stone rebated  jambs.    Beyond  the  governor's  house 
to  the  west  is  a  range  of  building  one  story  high,  contain- 
ing at  the  east  end  a  scullery  and  kitchen  for  tho  prison 
use,  the  latter  fitted  up  with  a  steam  apparatus  for  boiling 
separately  soup,  gruel,  meat,  vegetables,  &c. :  north- 
ward of  the  kitchen  are  two  store-rooms.    In  the  centre  of 
this  range  of  buildings,  and  equi-distant  from  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  prison  buildings,  is  the  chapel,  fitted  up 
with  moveable  benches.    Parallel  with  this  range  of 
building,  and  to  the  west,  is  the  junior  ward  for  the  recep- 
tion of  120  children  under  12  years  of  age.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  in  the  centre,  are  the  "entrance  lobby  and  school- 
master's room.   To  the  right  is  the  school-room,  30  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  to  the  left  the  eating-room  of  the  same  size  : 
beyond  these  two  rooms,  at  each  end,  is  a  dormitory  30 
feet  by  20  feet.    The  ventilation  of  these  rooms  is  secured 
in  the  way  described  before  in  reference  to  the  other 
prison  buildings.   The  upper  floor  of  the  whole  of  this 
junior  ward  is  appropriated  as  dormitories  for  the  children, 
and  at  each  wing  is  a  turnkey's  room.  Farther  to  the  west, 
and  parallel  to  the  junior  ward,  there  is  a  rope-walk  300 
feet  long.   On  the  north  side  of  the  area,  15  feet  within 
the  line  of  the  boundary-wall,  19  a  laundry;  adjoining 
which  to  the  east  and  west  are  ranges  of  workshops  two 
stories  high,  fitted  up  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  various  trades  in  which  they  are  instructed.  De- 
tached from  these,  farther  to  the  east,  is  a  building  for  the 
employment  of  the  boys,  consisting  of  a  bakehouse  and 
smith's  shop.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the  precinct,  and 
adjoining  the  south  boundary-wall,  is  a  large  nail  100  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide  and  21  feet  high,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  seven  large  windows,  and  having  three  separate 
entrances  (the  hall  being  capable  of  temporary  separation 
into  three  divisions),  which  is  used  for  in-door  recreation, 
and  for  any  purpose  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  chil- 
should  be  collected.   In  the  centre  of  the 


sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  an  hydraulic 
engine  (which  may  be  worked  by  eight  boys)  for  lining 
water  from  the  well  immediately  beneath,  and  forcing 
water  up  to  the  slate  cisterns  at  the  infirmary,  the  kitchen, 
the  governor's  house,  and  the  washing-places.  {Third 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Priums. ) 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  at  the  Parkhurst 
prison  are,  the  penal  correction  qf  boys  with  a  view  to 
deter  juvenile  offenders  generally  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  their  moral  reformation.  In  carrying  the  first 
of  these  objects  into  effect,  it  is  professed  that  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  species  of  discipline  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  habits  and  character  of  youth,  or  cal- 
culated in  any  degree  to  harden  and  degrade.  The  second 
object  is  sought  by  a  judicious  course  of  moral,  religious, 
and  industrial  training.  In  the  general  treatment  of  the 
boys,  every  comfort  and  indulgence  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  mind  and  body  is  excluded.  On 
the  1st  January,  1841,  247  juvenile  offenders  were  confined 
in  this  prison,  which  number  was  increased  during  the 
year  to  302.  The  employments  in  which  the  boys  are 
trained  are  those  of  tailoring,  shoemaking,  gardening,  and 
agriculture ;  besides  which  they  receive  a  general  education 
fitted  to  their  future  destination  in  life,  including  reading, 
writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  1841  the 
total  expense  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  those  for  repairs, 
alterations,  or  additions  to  the  buildings,  was  5814/.  11*. 
Iff/.,  and  the  total  cash  receipts  for  contract  and  other 
work,  and  for  the  produce  of  the  prison  farm,  was  587/.  Or. 
O^d.  The  average  expense  per  prisoner  is  under  20/.  per 
annum.  The  disposal  of  the  boys  at  Parkhurst  on  release 
appears  to  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Of  those 
liberated  since  its  establishment  some  have  fieen  appren 
ticed  to  the  trades  in  which  they  were  educated  there ; 
others  have  been  sent  to  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  and 
the  Philanthropic  Institution,  and  a  considerable  numbei 
have  recently  been  sent  to  New  Zealand.  The  odoption 
of  some  scheme  for  their  emigration  is  understood  to  be 
in  contemplation.  {Reports  relating  to  Parkhurst  Prison.) 

The  establishment  of  a  prison  for  juvenile  female  crimi 
nals,  on  the  principle  of  Parkhurst  prison,  has  been  re 
solved  upon  by  tho  legislature. 

Institutions  auritiary  to  those  for  Punishment.  {Houses 
of  Reform.\— There  are  several  institutions  auxiliary  to  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  country,  without  taking  some 
notice  of  which  the  operation  of  these  last  cannot  be  so 
fully  appreciated.  The  institutions  referred  to  ore  cither 
wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  partly  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  annual  parliamentary  giants, 
and  their  objects  are  to  receive  convict  youths  alter  they 
have  endured  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as  voluntary  inmates, 
and  to  educate  them  in  suitable  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  in  useful  trades;  or  to  receive  the  destitute  offspring 
of  adult  convicts  who  have  been  executed  or  transported, 
or  are  imprisoned  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  to  give 
them  the  advantages  mentioned.  In  the  metropolis,  where 
the  models  of  these  institutions  are  to  be  found,  there  are 
two  which  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration.  These  are 
the  Refuge  for  tho  Destitute,  and  the  Philanthropic 
Society's  Institution. 

The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  was  founded  in  1805,  and 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1838.  It  is  a  place 
of  refuge  for  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  discharged  from 

Senal  confinement ;  or  who,  having  lost  their  character  by 
ishonest  practices,  are  unable  to  procure  an  honest  main- 
tenance. The  females  in  the  establishment  are  employed 
in  washing  and  in  needlework,  for  which  the  institution 
contracts  with  the  public,  and  in  household  work.  The 
males  are  employed  in  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  prepar- 
ing fire-wood  for  sale.  As  an  encouragement  to  good 
conduct,  a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  reserved  for  those 
who  have  been  discharged.  The  objects  of  the  institution 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  religious  and 
moral  duty,  and  been  trained  to  such  habiU  of  industry  as 
may  render  them  useful  members  of  society,  a  reconcilia- 
tion to  their  friends  or  relations,  if  persons  of  character,  is 
attempted  :  if  they  are  otherwise,  the  youths  are  placed  out 
in  suitable  situations,  or  bound  apprentices  to  respectable 
tradesmen,  and  rewards  are  conferred  on  those  who  are 
observed  to  persevere  in  good  conduct.  During  the  years 
in  which  the  Refuge  has  been  open  nearly  0000  outcasts 
have  received  mainlenance  and  instruction  within  its  walls, 
many  of  whom  are  now  respectable  members  of  society, 
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and  some  subscribers  lo  tbc  institution  to  which  they  owed 
their  rescue  from  destruction.    (7%*?  Society's  Reports.) 

The  Philanthropic  Society  embraces  in  its  scheme,  be- 
sides juvenile  criminals,  the  destitute  offspring  of  criminals. 
The  education  given  at  the  Society's  institution,  in  addition 
to  the  details  at  the  Refuge,  includes  the  trades  of  printing, 
book-binding,  rope  and  twine  making.  To  those  young 
men  who,  after  quitting  the  institution,  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  the  masters  by  whom  they  have  been 
employed,  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  steady  habits,  rewards 
varying  in  amount  are  given  at  the  end  of  one  and  two 
years  respectively.  The  inquiries  of  the  committee  of 
this  institution  were  successful  in  obtaining  information  of 
the  fortunes  of  about  180  of  the  boys  admitted  within  25 
years  previously  to  1842.  Of  these  180  nearly  150  were 
steadily  pursuing  the  various  branches  of  industry  they  had 
been  taught  and  apprenticed  to,  and  mostly  with  a  fair 
average  success.  Or  the  remaining  thirty  who  had  left 
their  original  business  for  the  army,  the  sea-service,  or 
other  occupations,  only  six  had  been  found  guilty  of 
offences  against  the  laws.  This  institution  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  contributions.  {An  Account  oj 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  1842,  printed  at  the  Institu- 
tion.) 

Prisons  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.— The  prisons  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  state  of  gross  mismanagement  when,  in  1826,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject.  The  recommendations  of  that 
committee,  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  the  passing 
of  an  act  of  parliament  (2  &  3  Vic,  c.  42),  by  which  the 
burden  of  maintaining  prisons  is  removed  from  the  royal 
burghs,  and  provided  for  by  a  general  rate  upon  property, 
and  their  management  is  devolved  upon  county  boards 
and  upon  a  general  board  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  have  led 
to  some  improvements,  and  paved  the  way  for  still  greater. 
Where  system  can  be  said  to  have  been  attempted 
in  Scotland,  it  has  been  one  of  those  which  we  have 
noticed  in  connexion  with  England.  The  separate  system 
has  been  for  several  years  in  force  at  Glasgow  in  respect 
to  prisoners,  the  duration  of  whose  sentence  is  six  months 
or  under,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  Scotch  prisons,  with  generally  good  effects,  although 
the  construction  of  the  prison  in  which  it  is  carried  out 
is  not  completely  favourable.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing employment  an  release  from  prison  has  however 
been  so  great,  that  lately  criminals  in  confinement  at  the 
Glasgow  penitent iary,  when  in  prospect  of  their  liberation, 
have  been  found  to  threaten  the  commission  of  crimes  by 
which  they  might  again  be  sent  there.  Another  separate 
prison  has  been  established  at  Perth,  and  the  extension  of 
the  system  is  contemplated  by  the  board  of  direction  in 
connexion  with  Scotch  prisons,  provision  for  the  purpose 
having  been  made  already  by  parliament. 

The  gaols  of  Ireland  are  regulated  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment (7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74)  passed  in  1826,  by  which  annual 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  several  prisons  are  required  from 
inspectors  of  prisons  who  had  been  appointed  some  years 

£reviously.  From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  a  lamenta- 
le  picture  is  to  be  drawn  of  the  management  of  the  pri- 
sons so  recently  as  the  last  year  (1841).  Industry  appears 
to  have  been  only  partially  introduced ;  classification, 
where  it  is  attempted,  is  of  the  most  imperfect  description ; 
and  lunatics  are  frequently  committed  to  prison  simply 
as  being  dangerous  to  society,  of  which  practice  the 
results  are,  *  that  each  prison  in  the  kingdom  has 
charge  of  from  five  to  ten  lunatics,  and  even  more,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  internal  discipline  and  peace  of  the  es- 
tablishment, as  well  as  to  the  poor  individuals,  as  there  is 
no  proper  accommodation  for  them,  or  means  of  treating 
the  disease  with  a  view  to  cure.'  {Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons  for  Ireland,  1842,  p.  9.)  The  inspectors  specify 
prisons  in  which  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 
little  more  than  a  half  of  the  average  number  in  custody 
(p.  17\  and  where  the  cells  intended  for  one  are  generally 
occupied  by  three  prisoners;  where  a  dungeon  having 
scarcely  any  means  of  ventilation,  without  light  or  heat, 
contained  in  the  hoursof  night  an  unhappy  maniac  (p.18), 
and  where  the  prisoners  arc  mentioned  as  •  poor  creatures, 
many  of  them  half  naked,  lieing  about  in  tatters '  (p.  21). 
All  these  disgraceful  incidents  occur  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland.  In  parts  less  exposed  to  notice,  the  vices  of  the 
prisons  are,  if  possible,  worse.  Modifications  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  are  contemplated  in  respect  to  such  of 


the  Irish  prisons  as  are  capable  of  receiving  them,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system,  should  it  be 
found  to  work  well.  {Report,  p.  5.)  The  extreme  poverty 
to  which  many  of  the  Irish  are  reduced,  and  the  conse- 
quent deprivation  of  comforts  which  they  sustain,  render 
it  difficult  to  devise  a  system  of  treatment  which  shall  not 
either  operate  as  a  temptation  to  crime  or  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  undue  severity. 

Prisons  in  the  British  Dependencies. — The  attention  of 
the  general  government  of  India  was  drawn  some  years 
since  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  and  convict  discipline  in 
the  several  provinces  of  that  country,  and  a  very  able  and 
elaborate  report  by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
these  subjects  was  printed  in  1838.  Prom  this  Report  it 
appears  that  the  manner  in  which  criminal  prisoners  have 
been  generally  employed  has  been  in  working  upon  the 
public  roads  in  fetters,  under  the  superintendence  of  native 
soldiers.  Female  prisoners,  where  employed  at  all,  have 
been  so  in  gaol,  excepting  infirm  prisoners,  who  have  gone 
daily  to  some  distant  place  to  pound  bricks.  In  some 
cases  male  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  weaving  cloth ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  shatrangees,  or  cotton  carpets ;  and 
on  the  tread-wheel,  when  confined  to  prison  ;  but  in  others 
they  have  been  kept  completely  idle.  The  classification 
observed  in  different  gaols  has  been  as  diverse  as  the  em- 
ployments, and,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  'so  imperfect 
as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name.'  (Article  60.)  It  his 
been  customary  to  supply  prisoners  with  a  money  allowance, 
with  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  purchase  their 
own  food  from  shopkeepers,  to  whom  access  to  the  pri- 
soners has  been  allowed ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
prisoners  in  such  cases  have  fared  better  than  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  The  means  of  ascertaining  the  re- 
commitments have  been  very  imperfect,  which  renders 
the  average  of  the  following  per  centages  rather  below  than 
above  the  truth :  in  the  lower  provinces  of  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  about  nine  and  a  half;  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces, about  ten  and  a  third  ;  in  the  Bombay  territories, 
about  six  ;  in  the  whole  of  India,  about  eight  and  three- 
quarters.  These  proportions  are  not  large,  but,  besides  tlie 
imperfect  means  of  ascertaining  them,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  refer  to  the  numbers  who  have  been  before  sen- 
tenced to  the  same  gaol  only. 

From  various  causes  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  punishments  in  India  which  shall  be  free  from  radi- 
cal objections  is  very  great.  '  For  the  mere  locality  of 
the  prison,  that  which  is  healthy  in  one  season  may  be- 
come a  pest-house  by  a  blast  of  fever  or  of  cholera  in 
another.  For  its  form,  the  close  yard,  which  is  adapted 
for  classification  and  is  not  unwholesome  in  England, 
would  be  a  sink  of  malaria  in  India.  For  food,  for  labour, 
and  for  consort,  there  are  habits,  and  an  inveteracy  of 
prejudice  and  of  feeling,  bearing  upon  health,  and  almost 
upon  life,  opposing  difficulties  to  the  just  management  of 
prisons,  such  as  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  encountered  ;  and 
superadded  to  all  this  is  the  absence  of  fitting  instruments 
for  control  and  management.'  {Resolution  recorded  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  8th  of  October,  1838,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Prison  Discipline,  Calcutta,  1838.)  In  India  also,  manual 
labour  is  so  cheap,  and  machinery  so  expensive,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  the  produce  of  prison  industry  will  ever 
be  profitable.  The  establishment  of  central  penitentiaries 
for  the  reception  of  two  thousand  prisoners  each,  and  con- 
nected with  the  several  gaols  of  the  districts,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  has  been  so  far  approved  by  the 
Council  of  India,  that  a  central  penitentiary,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  improved  principles,  is  now  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion in  the  Bengal  presidency.  At  tliis  penitentiary  labour- 
wards  will  be  fitted  up  for  every  description  of  labour  to 
which  it  may  be  determined  to  give  a  trial.  Three  hun- 
dred cells  will  be  prepared  for  prisoners  to  be  confined 
within  them  by  day  and  night,  ten  of  which  to  be  dark  or 
capable  of  being  darkened,  and  the  rest  to  have  small  yards 
attached  to  each.  Sleeping-cells  are  to  be  constructed  for 
each  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  and  a  court  for  every  fifty, 
into  which  not  more  than  half  that  number  will  be  allowed 
access  at  one  time.  A  system  of  rations  will  be  substituted 
for  money  allowances  on  account  of  food.  Tread-wheels 
are  to  be  provided  ;  strict  silence  is  to  be  enforced  at  all 
times.  For  breach  of  prison  rules,  solitude  in  darkness 
and  privation  of  food  are  to  be  the  punishments;  and  if 
experience  prove  it  to  be  indispensable,  whipping  is  to  be 
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resorted  to.  Several  measures  of  reform  are  likewise  to  be 
introduced  in  the  district  gaols  connected  with  the  central 
penitentiary',  or  should  experience  render  the  extension  of 
the  plan  advisable,  penitentiaries.  Experience,  however, 
is  to  determine  every  detail  which  should  be  introduced  or 
retained  ;  and  with  a  view  to  bring  the  results  of  experi- 
ments under  the  notice  of  the  general  government,  inspec- 
tors are  to  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  make 
periodica]  reports.  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Priton 
Discipline  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council, 
January  8,  1838,  Calcutta.) 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  1837-8,  through  Captain 
Pringle,  into  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  which  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  very  de- 
fective. Classification  seems  only  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  gaols  to  the  extent  of  locking  up  the  sexes  at  night 
in  different  rooms,  excepting  at  Spanish  Town  and  King- 
ston, where  debtors  had  a  separate  yard :  in  the  latter  the 
females  had  also  a  separate  yard ;  but  the  general  practice 
was,  that  all  classes,  convicted  and  untried,  males,  lemalcs, 
and  debtors,  had  almost  unrestricted  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Personal  cleanliness  was  not  enforced,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  prisoners  were  filthy  in  their  persons  and 
clothes.  Soap  was  not  given  to  them.  No  prison-dress 
wait  allowed,  except  where  those  belonging  to  the  prison- 
ers were  ragged  in  the  extreme.  Money  was  allowed  in- 
stead of  food ;  the  apprentice-convicts  (originally  slaves) 
were  still  heavily  fettered  with  irons  on  the  leg,  weighing 
from  nine  to  fifteen  pounds :  to  prevent  escape  chains  were 
used ;  no  work  was  exacted  from  the  prisoners,  and  few 
were  employed.  Prisoners  in  the  houses  of  correction 
were  brought  out  every  morning  to  work — men  and  women, 
men  chained  in  couples,  women  the  same — in  gangs,  on 
the  roads,  quarry  ing,  carrying,  and  breaking  stones.  The 
supervisors  chained  such  together  as  they  thought  proper, 
commonly  two  of  unequal  strength,  to  allow  less  chance  of  I 
escape :  old  men  were  thus  found  chained  to  boys,  and 
girls  to  old  women.  On  many  of  the  plantations  where 
slavery  existed,  there  were  cells  and  dungeons  provided 
with  bilboes  or  chains,  and  shackles :  these  places,  though 
very  unfit  for  the  purpose,  were  frequently  used,  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Pringle'a  inquiries,  as  prisons.  (Report  of 
Captain  J.  IV.  Pringle  on  Prisons  in  the  West  Indies, 
July,  1838.)  Since  1838  some  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  penal  institutions  of  the  West  Indies. 
An  act  was  passed  in  that  year  (1  and  2  Victoria,  cap.  07), 
•  An  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  Prisons  in  the  WTest 
Indies,'  by  which  rules  fur  the  government  of  the  prisons 
of  each  colony  are  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  the  governor  I 
and  council— the  governor  is  authorised  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint  inspectors — periodical  reports  are  required  re- 
specting each  prison — imprisonment  is  prohibited  from 
taking  place  in  prisons  declared  to  be  unfit,  and  some 
minor  reforms  are  provided  for. 

The  government  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1835,  appointed 
commissioners  to  visit  the  United  States  penitentiaries, 
and  to  report  upon  them,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  improvements  into  Canada.  These  commissioners  rc- 
portecf  that,  according  to  the  Auburn  practice,  a  higher 
degree  of  profit  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  labour  of  the 
convict ;  according  to  the  Philadelphia  practice,  a  more 
subdued  tone  of  mind  in  the  convict,  and  apparently  a 
grsater  reform  in  his  disposition  and  habits,  but  less  profit 
from  his  labour.  Weighing  these  respective  advantages,  i 
■  they  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  their  recommendation  has  been 
vet  executed.  (Report  of  the  Hon.  D.  Mondclet  and  J. 
Neilson,  Esquires,  Quebec,  1835.) 

Capital  Punishments.— The  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  death  in  England  is  hanging  by  rope. 
Murderers,  after  execution,  were  formerly  either  given  to 
be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains  ;  but  by  the  4  and  5  Wil- 
liam IV.,  cap.  26,  those  practices  were  abolished,  as  also 
the  hanging  in  the  first  instance  of  murderers  by  chain 
instead  of  by  rope,  and  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  are, 
by  the  same  act,  ordered  to  be  buried  within  the  precincts 
of  the  prison  in  which  they  were  confined  after  conviction. 
When  Blackstone  wrote  his  '  Commentaries '  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of 
death  was  attached.  At  the  present  time  that  punish- 
ment is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  worst  crimes  only.  It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  introduce  some  notice  of  the  effects  which 
have  been  observed  in  connection  with  a  change  so 


remarkable,  and  a  change  which  has  not  been  aided  in  its 
favourable  tendencies  by  sound  institutions  for  secondary 
punishment,  but  rather  counteracted  by  radically  inefficient 
and  vicious  ones.  In  the  year  1821  there  were  114  execu- 
tions in  England  and  Wales;  in  1828  the  number  was 
reduced  to  59 ;  in  1830  to  17  ;  and  in  1838  it  was  only  6. 
That  this  change  has  been  effected  without  diminishing 
the  security  of  person  and  property  there  is  this  evidence, 
that  there  have  been  a  smaller  number  of  highway  rob- 
beries in  the  last  7  years,  with  5  executions,  than  in  the 
preceding  7  years,  with  58  executions ;  that  there  have 
teen  a  less  number  of  acts  of  burglary  and  house-breaking 
in  the  last  7  years,  with  only  2  executions,  than  in  the 
preceding  7  years,  when  57  persons  suffered  death  for  those 
crimes ;  that  there  has  been  lass  horse-stealing  in  the  last 
7  years,  without  any  executions,  than  iu  the  preceding  7 
years,  during  which  for  that  offence  22  were  executed. 
There  have  been  a  less  number  of  commitments  for 
murder  in  the  last  5  years  when  the  executions  for  that 
crime  were  40  (or  8  annually),  than  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding, when  the  executions  were  66  (or  13  annually).  The 
following  tables  place  in  a  clear  light  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  connection  with  the  mitigations  of  the  penal 
code : — 

Ijmdon  and  Middlesex. — For  crimes  capital  in  1B28. 
From  '  Parliamentary  Return,'  No.  165,  printed  1837. 

Three  Teaa.  Executed.  Committed. 

1828-29-30  .  .    52    .  .  960 

1831-32-33  .  .    12    .  .  896 

1834-35-36  .  .  none  .  .  823 

The  foregoing  shows  a  decrease  of  the  crimes  that  were 
capital  in  the  first  period.  During  the  same  three  periods 
(in  London  and  Middlesex)  the  committals  for  minor 
offences  increased,  being  respectively  9,513,  10,049,  and 
10,006- 

England  and  Wale*.— from  'Parliamentary  Return, 
No.  547,  printed  1839. 

Fit*  Yean.  Executed.  Committed. 

1829-30-31-32-33  .  .  259  .  .  11,982 
1834-35-36-37-38    .    .     99    .    .  11,332 

This  return  also  shows  a  decrease  of  the  crimes  that 
were  capital  in  the  first  period.  During  the  same  time 
the  committals  for  minor  offences  (i.e.  offences  not  capital 
in  the  year  1828),  increased ;  being  85,348  in  the  first 
period,  and  00.540  in  the  second  period. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  while  crime  in  general  was  in- 
creasing, there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number/of  those 
offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  partially 
discontinued  or  altogether  abolished,  and  another  penalty 
substituted. 

That  juries  were  prevented  from  convicting  where  the 
offender's  life  was  in  jeopardy  was  one  of  the  objections  to 


the  punishment  of  death,  which  was  urged  in  support  of 
its  abolition.  The  truth  of  that  objection  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  subsequent  experience,  as  the  following  re- 
turns Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  87,  1840),  show : — 

Three  Yean      Three  Yew 
ending  ending 
'  KngUnd  and  Wale..         >       Dee.  1836.         Dec.  ISiT. 

Executions   85  25 

Commitments   for  offences 

which  were  capital  in  1824  3,104  2.989 

Convictions  for  the  same    .  1,536  1.788 


Centesimal  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  commitments  .         40  59 

Murder.— England  and  Wales.— From  '  Parliamentary 
Return,*  No.  48,  printed  September,  1841. 

5  Yean  6  Yean  5  Yean  6  Yean 
•  luliuc    euitiujt    ending  eudhig 
Period*.  .  18*1.       1830.       1835.  ISO. 

Committed   383     317     339  291 

Convicted   83      74      81  87 

Executed   76      65      66  40 


Centesimal  proportions  of  exe- 
cutions to  convictions   .  . 

Centesimal  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  committals  .  . 

Here 


22 


87  81 


23  23 


29 


it  is  shown  that  in  the  last  period,  when  executions 
less  frequent,  the  crime  of  murder  became  less 
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frequent;  and  that  juries  convicted  one-fourth  more  crimi- 
nals, namely  the  centesimal  proportion  of  29  instead  of  23. 

In  1840  a  '  Parliamentary  Return,'  No.  87,  was  printed 
showing,  for  five  consecutive  years,  the  number  of  persons 
sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  '  whose  punishment  was 
commuted ;  specifying  the  counties  in  which  their  crimes 
occurred,  and  stating  the  number  of  commitments  for 
murder  in  the  same  counties,  during  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  following  year.'  This  return  exhibits  a  striking  fact, 
namely,  that  in  not  a  single  instance  was  there  an  increase 
of  the  "crime,  although  those  commutations  of  the  sentence 
of  death  extended  over  fifteen  counties. 

In  the  present  year,  1842,  another  document.  No.  36, 
has  been  printed  by  order  of  parliament.  It  exhibits  the 
number  of  executions  for  all  crimes  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex during  21  years,  divided  into  seven  triennial 
periods ;  together  with  the  committals  on  charges  of 
murder.  In  one  of  those  periods,  namely,  the  three  years 
1834,  1835,  1838,  no  execution  whatever  took  place ;  and 
it  is  shown  upon  official  authority,  that  that  was  the  only 
period  in  which  there  were  no  convictions  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  (See  a  paper  issued  by  the  Anti-Capital  Punish- 
ment Society,  1842.) 

The  punishment  of  death  is  in  England  always  publicly 
inflicted,  and  an  execution  leads  to  crime  by  bringing  the 
hardened  and  the  daring  together.  No  picture  that  has 
been  drawn  of  the  scenes  which  commonly  take  place 
around  the  scaffold  can  be  too  highly  coloured  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  may  be  seen  on  the  morning  of  an 
execution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newgate.  It  is  difficult 
to  show  what  good  object  is  effected  by  the  spectacle  of 
an  execution ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to  calculate  the 
demoralising  consequences  which  spring  from  it.  This 
has  given  birth  to  an  opinion  in  which  well-meaning 
persons  sympathize,  in  favour  of  the  private  execution  of 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  prejudices  of  Englishmen 
.  are  opposed  to  such  a  change,  and  a  motion  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  effect,  about 
two  years  since,  was  almost  unanimously  negatived. 
Opinion  is  gaining  ground  in  favour  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  death  punishment;  but  more  efficient  provision  for 
secondary  punishment,  it  is  alleged  by  many  who  arc 
opposed  to  capital  punishments,  is  needed  in  order  to 
render  such  a  step  beneficial. 

Progress  of  Penal  Reform  in  fbreign  Countries. — The 
subject  of  punishments  engaged  general  attention  at  an 
earlier  period  in  America  than  in  this  country ;  and  from 
the  results  of  experiments  which  were  tried  there  some 
valuable  hints  for  the  improvement  of  penal  discipline 
have  been  derived  by  European  states.  In  1776  a  society 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code  and  a  reform  in 
prison  management.  To  the  recommendations  of  this 
society  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1786, 
yielded  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  all  except  two  or  three  cases.  This  measure  was  how- 
ever nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  immediate  introduction 
!••>  law  of  hard  labour  in  a  public  and  disgraceful  manner 
enforced  by  corporal  punishment.  From  this  measure 
there  resulted  a  complete  demoralization  of  the  convicts 
and  the  most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  free  com- 
munity, frightfully  increasing  instead  of  diminishing 
crime,  which  obliged  the  legislature  to  abolish  it  within 
four  years  from  Its  adoption.  Solitary  confinement  with 
laborious  employment  was  then  introduced.  It  appears 
however  that  the"  construction  of  the  prison  in  which  this 
system  was  first  tried  was  defective,  and  that  the  system 
could  not  thus  be  fairly  carried  out ;  and  the  experiment 
was  a  failure.  Another  prison  on  the  same  system  was 
afterwards,  in  1818,  erected  at  Pittsburg ;  but  owing  again 
to  errors  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  founders  were  defeated.  The  state  of  Maine 
next  tried  the  experiment,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
in  the  previous  instances.  Once  more  it  was  tried  at  Auburn 
in  New  York,  and  there  several  of  the  prisoners  became 
insane,  the  health  of  some  was  destroyed,  and  of  others  seri- 
ously impaired,  which  led  to  its  abandonment  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  silent  system  at  Auburn.  The  advocates 
of  separate  imprisonment  however  slill  maintained  the 
advantages  of  that  over  every  other  system,  and  contended 
that  a  lair  trial  had  not  been  given  to  it  in  any  of  the  in- 
stances we  have  mentioned.  The  result  of  their  perse- 
vering advocacy  was  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern 


Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia  in  1829.  Since  that  period 
the  operation  of  separate  confinement  in  America,  besides 
being  subjected  to  strict  criticism,  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia, 
by  whom  commissioners  have  at  different  times  been  sent 
to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  upon  its  penal  institutions.  {Mr.  Crawford's 
Report,  and  the  Reports,  in  French,  of  MM.  de  Beaumont 
and  Tocqueville,  MM.  de  Metz  and  Blouet,  and  ih.it. 
translated  into  French  from  the  German,  of  Dr.  Julius.) 
The  testimony,  more  or  less  decided,  of  all  these  au- 
thorities is  in  favour  of  the  separate  system  of  the  Phila- 
delphia prison  and  against  the  silent  system  of  Auburn. 
Health,  which  it  was  apprehended  and  urged  could  not 
be  maintained  consistently  with  the  enforcement  of  com- 
plete separation,  has  not  to  the  degree  supposed  appa- 
rently suffered  from  it.  The  average  mortality  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  its  establishment  did  not  exceed 
three  per  cent.,  and  of  312  prisoners  who  left  in  that  time, 
78  were  in  better  health,  166  in  equal  health,  17  weaker 
not  worse,  13  in  worse  health,  4  much  worse,  34  dead,  in- 
cluding one  suicide.  (Mr.  Crawford's  Report.)  In  1838 
the  cases  of  madness  or  idiotcy  were  14  among  387  pri- 
soners ;  in  1839  they  amounted  to  26  among  425.  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  from  whose  statement  we  quote  these  propor- 
tions, gives  it  to  be  understood  that  previous  to  1838  the 
statistics  of  madness  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  are  not  to 
be  relied  on :  the  same  authority  says,  that  separate  con- 
finement has  in  that  penitentiary  particularly  austere 
features,  the  consequence,  he  thinks,  of  its  having  been 
formed  rather  with  a  religious  than  a  political  aim.  A 
modification  of  this  austerity  would  diminish  or  altogether 
prevent  madness  or  idiotcy,  he  conceives.  (Pp.  43-4,  Rap 
port  fait  au  nam  de  la  Commission  charghe  tTeraminer 
le  projet  de  loi  tendant  A  introduire  une  Rfforme  dans  le 
Regime  General  des  Prisons,  par  M.  Al.de  Toequerille, 
Chambre  des  Dfputfs,  Session  1842.) 

The  social  and  economical  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  are  favourable  to  the  system  of  separate  confine- 
ment in  a  financial  point  of  view,  there  being  a  demand 
for  the  articles  of  penitentiary  manufacture  ;  and  they  are 
further  favourable  in  a  political  view  by  affording  the 
prospect  of  employment  in  the  trades  in  which  they  are 
educated  in  prison  to  the  convicts  when  liberated.  Since 
i  the  erection  of  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  prisons  on 
I  the  principle  of  separation  in  cells  have  been  opened  at 
Pittsburg,  and  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Missouri,  and  others  are  in  process  of  erection. 

In  the  prisons  on  the  silent  system  in  the  United  States, 
silence  is  enforced  by  the  instant  use  of  the  lash,  some- 
times to  a  most  barbarous  extent. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  respecting 
the  prisons  of  America  to  the  works  which  have  been 
quoted  in  this  notice. 

In  France  prison  management  is  still  behind  that  in 
England.  The  prisons  of  that  kingdom  are  divided  into 
those  for  offenders  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  bagnes ;  for 
offenders  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  exceeding 
one  year,  maisons  centrales ;  and  for  offenders  sentenced 
for  periods  less  than  a  year,  maisons  dfpartemen  tales.  Dis- 
tinct establishments  are  provided  by  the  law  for  prisoners 
before  trial ;  maisons  darrft  for  persons  arrested  ;  maisons 
de  justice  for  those  against  whom  a  warrant  of  caption  has 
issued  from  the  court  ;  maisons  de  dtpot  for  the  temporary 
custody  of  persons  apprehended.  The  bagnes  of  France 
are  similar  to  our  hulks,  and  are  established  at  Toulon. 
Brest,  and  Rochefort.  Criminals  sentenced  to  ten  years,' 
hard  labour  and  under  arc  sent  to  Toulon  :  those  con- 
demned for  life,  or  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  are  sent  to 
Brest  and  Rochefort.  At  Toulon  the  prisoners  are  divided 
into  three  categories,  les  inconnus,  tes  meritans.  Us  indo- 
ciles.  The  first  are  kept  in  the  bagnes  Jlottans,  where 
they  pass  the  night  and  chief  part  of  the  day.  They  con- 
stitute the  largest  class,  being  composed  of  those  who 
have  not  by  good  conduct  recommended  themselves  to  any 
mitigation,  or  by  bad  conduct  become  obnoxious  to  any 
increase  of  their  punishment.  Each  inconnu  is  coupled  to 
another  by  a  chain,  and  the  two  become  inseparable  corn- 
anions.  The  second  division  of  forpats,  or  prisoners, 
ears  the  name  of  salle  depreuve,  anu  includes  such  as 
have  by  good  conduct  recommended  themselves  to  a  miti- 
gation in  their  lot.  From  this  class  arc  chosen  those  to 
whom  petty  employments  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
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raent  are  given.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of 
drew,  they  receive  better  food,  and  are  betides  freed  from 
chain*,  wearing  an  iron  ring  instead  on  each  leg.  The  in- 
docile*  consist  of  those  who  give  no  signs  of  amendment, 
and  from  whose  association  corruption  is  found  to  result 
to  the  rest.  The  forpatt  are  employed,  according  to  their 
class,  in  carrying  large  pieces  of  timber  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  vessels,  in  works  in  straw  and  pasteboard, 
tailoring  and  shoe  making.  These  two  last  occupations  are 
given  in  particular  to  prisoners  who  have  attempted  to 
escape,  and  they  are  kept  chained  to  their  beds  while 
engaged  in  them.  The  detail  of  the  bagnm  at  Brest  and 
Roi  hefort  are  of  the  same  character  as  at  Toulon.  (De 
L'Etat  Actual  de*  Prison*  en  France  consider  i  dan*  «e* 
Rnj>port*  avec  la  ThSorie  Penal  du  Code,  par  L.  M.  Mo- 
reau-Christophe,  Bous-Prefet,  Aneien  Inspecteur-Gen6ral 
des  Prisons  de  la  Seine,  Paris,  1837.)  Since  M.  Christophe 
wrote  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  the 
bagnes,  and  M.  de  Tocqueville.  in  a  recent  report  (quoted 
above),  thus  refers  to  them : — '  II  n'y  a  pas  une  voix  dans 
le  pays  qui  ne  n'clame  contre  ('existence  des  bugncs. 
L'emprisonnement  aux  bagnes  est  une  peine  urtrradante,  et 
qui,  cependant,  est  peu  redoutee  par  la  plupart  des  crimi- 
nels.  Ella  blesae  tous  les  sentiments  et  toutes  les  idees  de 
notre  temps  en  matiere  de  peine,  et,  avec  les  exterieurs  de 
la  barbarie,  elle  ne  detournee  pas  des  crimes  qui  aminent 
i  la  subir.'  The  number  of  criminals  in  the  bagnr*  has 
been  gradually  diminishing  of  late  years:  in  1886  it 
amounted  to  6425,  all  males. 

The  Mat  son*  centrales  receive  criminals  of  both  sexes. 
The  surveillance  of  each  inaison  central*  is  confided  to  the 
prefect  of  the  department  where  it  is  situated,  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Under  the  prefect 
are  responsible  officers  intrusted  with  the  discipline,  the 
health,  and  religious  teaching  of  the  prisoners.  The  rules 
of  each  prison  are  left  to  a  great  extent  to  be  made  by  the 
prefect ;  the  consequence  of  which  it  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  prisons  generally.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in 
different  descriptions  of  manual  industry,  and  a  part  of 
their  earnings  is  reserved  for  their  benefit  on  liberation. 
The  nature  of  the  classification  in  the  maisons  centrales  is 
not  such  as  to  prevent  general  corruption  ;  and  M.  Chris- 
tophe gives  a  painful  picture  of  some  which  he  had  him- 
self visited.  In  1896  there  were  15,870  criminals  in  the 
maisons  centrales. 

The  Maisont  dipartementales  appear  to  remain  in  a  worse 
condition  even  than  the  maisons  centrales.  They  have 
been  left  to  the  administration  of  local  authorities,  ignorant 
or  uninterested  in  the  improvements  of  the  art  of  prison 
discipline  ;  and  associated  together  in  them  are  to  be  met 
*  les  prevenus  et  les  condamnes,  les  mendicants,  les  vaga- 
bonds, les  alienea,  les  hommes,  les  femmes,  les  enfans. 
Point  de  distinction  de  crime,  ni  de  peine,  de  sexe  ni 
d'Age.  Tout  cela  vit  ensemble  comroe  une  famille  attablee 
au  vice.  Point  de  travail  qui  fasse  diversion ;  1'oisivetA 
les  ronge :  ces  sont  des  auges  a  pourceaux.'  (Leon  Faucher, 
Description  du  Fort  du  Hal,  quoted  by  M.  Christophe.) 

In  the  maisons  tfarrit,  maisons  de  justice,  and  motion* 
de  dtpSt,  association  in  its  worst  forms  has  hitherto 
existed. 

The  attention  of  the  government  of  Prance  has  been 
lately  directed  to  the  state  of  the  penal  institutions 
of  that  kingdom;  and  the  results  are,  that  a  prison 
on  the  separate  system  has  been  provided  by  the 
council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  for  the 
untried ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry and  advice  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
commission,  in  their  Report  (1842),  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  separate  system  for  the  convicted  as 
well  as  unconvicted :  but  they  npPf*r  to  have  considered 
this  system,  as  enforced  at  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary, 
to  be  too  austere  in  character ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  mo- 
dify its  features  in  France.  A  model  prison  has  been  set 
on  foot  at  Versailles. 

In  France  there  are  several  institutions  or  societies 
auxiliary  to  the  prisons,  for  the  benefit  of  liberated  con- 
victs. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  Belgium  after 
the  revolution  of  1830  was  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  code,  improve  the  methods  of  criminal  procedure, 
and  reform  the  prisons.  The  prisons  of  Belgium  are 
similarly  divided  to  those  of  France,  into  mat  ton*  de  depfit 
et  de  passage,  maisons  d'arrit  et  de  justice,  prison*  pour 


peine*.  M.  Christophe  represents  the  greater  number  of 
the  maisons  de  depot  as  consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of 
many  apartments  without  courts,  where  the  ages  and  the 
sexes  are  often  confounded.  In  the  maisons  d'arrtt  et  de 
justice  an  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  their  moral  character,  as  well  as  ages  and  sexes.  The 
prisons  pour  peine*  fail  in  effecting  any  of  the  purpose.-, 
for  which  they  were  designed.  The  labour  of  the  pri- 
soners (of  various  descriptions)  is  easy ;  they  receive  a 
weekly  money  allowance,  which  they  are  allowed  to  spend 
in  the  purchase  of  beer,  tobacco,  See. ;  so  that  the  prisons, 
instead  of  being  dreaded,  are  esteemed  agreeable  places 
of  resort.  The  Belgian  government  is  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  which  exists  of  introducing  a 
systematic  improvement  into  the  prisons  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  separate  above  any  other  system 
are  strongly  maintained  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons  in  Belgium,  at  whose  instance  a  trial  of 
it  is  now  being  made  on  a  limited  scale  at  Ghent.  (Rap- 
port  sur  les  Prison*  de  fAngleterre,  de  VEcotse,  de  la 
Hollande,  de  la  Belgians,  et  de  la  Suiste,  par  M.  L. 
Moreau  Christophe,  Paris,  1839.) 

In  Holland  the  prisons  are  divided  similarly  to  those  of 
France  and  Belgium,  into  prisons  for  the  accused,  for  the 
convicted,  for  female,  juvenile,  and  adult  offenders.  In 
the  prisons  for  the  convicted  there  are  divisions  for  cri- 
nn rials  under  punishment  for  minor  and  for  heinous 
offences.  Association  in  one  form  or  another  is  allowed 
in  all  the  prisons,  classification  being  the  only  means  em- 
ployed to  counteract  or  control  the  spread  of  contamina- 
tion. The  number  of  the  classes  is  ordinarily  three  or 
four  in  each  prison,  consisting  of  those  who  are  badly  con- 
ducted and  the  recommitted,  the  doubtful,  and  the  well 
behaved.  Each  class  has  ayard,  a  refectory,  workshops, 
and  dormitories  distinct.  The  classes  are  subjected  to  a 
rfgime  more  or  leu  rigid,  consisting,  among  other  par- 
ticulars, in  the  interdiction  of  the  visits  of  parents  or 
friends,  and  of  the  indulgence  of  spirituous  liquors  and 
tobacco ;  in  depriving  them  of  the  most  productive  em- 
ployments, thereby  diminishing  the  proportion  of  profit 
received  by  them  ;  the  refusal  to  commute  their  sentence 
or  alleviate  its  severity ;  the  prohibition  of  speech  and  (a 
measure,  M.  Christophe  says,  but  feebly  attempted,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  means)  cellular  separation.  To  every 
prison  there  is  attached  a  council  of  regents,  which  pe- 
riodically reports  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  de- 
fective state  of  the  prisons  of  Holland  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  that  country,  and  societies  have  been  instituted 
there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ameliorations  in  them, 
and  in  the  meantime  of  introducing  incidental  means  of 
improving  the  criminals.  There  are  also  societies  for  the 
patronage  of  liberated  prisoners. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  in  penal  law  and  discipline 
has  been  excited  in  different  parts  of  Germany;  and 
although  the  tortures  and  fetters  of  uncivilized  ages  are 
not  quite  discontinued,  they  are  sparingly  used,  and  are 
likely  soon  to  give  place  to  mild  institutions.  The  pro- 
gress towards  a  good  system  varies  in  the  different  states 
and  kingdoms. 

A  few  years  since  the  prisons  of  Hungary  are  described 
as  having  been  in  a  worse  state  even  than  were  those  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Howard.  But  the  accounts  pub- 
lished in  1830,  byBoloni  Farkas,  a  Hungarian  traveller,  of 
the  United  States  penitentiaries,  excited  the  attention  of 
leading  men,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  labour  and 
of  improved  means  of  health  into  the  existing  prisons. 

In  1837  the  county  Bihar  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
Auburn  system  on  about  eighty  prisoners,  the  number  in 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  Bihar  being  six  hundred.  The 
same  experiment  was  shortly  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
county  Abauj  ;  and  two  years  later,  a  prison  adapted  to 
the  complete  execution  of  the  system  was  established  ist 
county  Komarom.  At  a  more  recent  period  the  visit  to 
England  and  to  the  Continent  of  two  Hungarians,  Szemere 
and  Eotvos,  the  first  of  whom  became  a  partisan  of  the 
separate,  the  second  of  the  silent  system,  originated  a  con- 
troversy, which  still  continues,  on  the  merits  of  these 
systems,  in  Hungary.  Some  practical  results  would  have 
arisen  before  this  from  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in 
the  counties;  but  the  diet  of  1830  and  1840  had  previously 
come  to  a  resolution  to  introduce  a  uniform  prison  dis- 
cipline throughout  the  whole  country,  and  a  delay  was  to 
be  allowed  to  collect  the  information  by  which  the  nature 
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of  that  discipline  should  be  determined.  Two  commissions 
are  now  sitting  at  Pesth ;  the  one  intrusted  to  draw  up  a 
project  of  a  criminal,  and  the  other  that  of  a  prison  code. 
The  commission  on  prisons  has  decided  in  favour  of  the 
separate  system,  ana  has  submitted  a  project  for  the  erec- 
tion of  ten  penitentiaries,  corresponding  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  country  into  ten  districts.  The  coming 
diet  (for  1843)  will  take  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission into  consideration ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  its  decision  may  be.  The  enlightened  men  of  Hun- 
gary are  mostly  in  favour  of  the  separate  system;  but 
unless  that  system  carry  the  approval  of  the  people  who 
control  the  votes  of  the  deputies  in  the  diet  it  wilf  not  be 
adopted.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  improvements  being 
contemplated  in  respect  to  the  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  At  present  their  state  is  understood  to 
be  very  bad. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  on  the  tread-wheel  was  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  prisons  of  Prussia  a  few  years 
since,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Julius.  Classification 
to  a  limited  extent  was  adopted  about  the  same  time ; 
and,  following  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  country, 
the  silent  system  was  next  brought  into  operation  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  At  a  subsequent  date 
(1834)  Dr.  Julius  was  dispatched  to  the  United  States  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  that  country  ;  and 
having  reported  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  separate  system 
of  discipline,  that  system  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Prussian  dominions.  No  separate  prison  has 
yet  been  built  in  Prussia,  but  we  are  enabled  to  state,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Julius,  that  four  are  about  to  be  built, 
one  at  Berlin,  another  at  Konigsberg,  a  third  at  Minister  in 
Westphalia,  and  the  fourth  at  Ratisbon.  The  two  first  are 
to  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Model  Prison  at  Pen- 
tonville. 

At  Butzow  in  Mecklenburg  a  penitentiary  has  been  for 
some  time  in  operation,  which  consists  of  three  distinct 
buildings,  the  one  appropriated  to  the  execution  of  the 
silent,  the  other  to  that  of  the  separate  system,  and  the 
third  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  governor  and  superin- 
tendents. The  first  of  these  buildings  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  night  cells ;  the  second  seventy  cells 
adapted  for  day  use.  The  silen£  system  is  applied  to 
minor  offenders ;  the  separate  to  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  grave  crimes.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  pe- 
nitentiary there  is  a  prison  for  the  untried. 

At  Hamburg  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  director  Wum- 
mel  of  a  penitentiary  similar  to  that  at  Butzow ;  but  its 
adoption  is  at  present  doubtful. 

The  merits  of  the  separate  system  are  differently  esti- 
mated by  the  distinguished  writers  and  thinkers  of  Ger- 
many. Professor  Mittermaier  of  Heidelberg  has  declared 
his  opinion  against  it  on  these  among  other  grounds,  that 
its  introduction  is  enormously  expensive  :  that  it  isdifBcn't 
to  assign  to  the  prisoners  in  isolation  trades  or  professions 
by  which  they  will  be  enabled  on  their  restoration  to  free- 
dom to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence ;  that,  on  becoming 
free,  the  danger  of  a  prisoner's  relapse  will  be  very  great 
alter  years  of  isolation  in  which  his  powers  of  resistance 
have  never  been  taxed  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  the 
temptations  of  real  life.  Mittermaier  concludes  his 
statement  of  this  last  head  of  objection  with  the  prediction 
that  the  liberated  offender  will  infallibly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  mislead  him  anew.  (Revue  Etran- 
gere  de  Legislation  et  d1  Economic  politique,  Nov.  1836, 
art.  Du  Sgsteme  Penitentiaire,  et  det  dernier  a  icrits  relatift 
d  la  matiire  qui  ont  paru  d  Geneve.) 

In  Sweden  the  criminal  laws  are  undergoing  revision 
and  the  subject  of  prisons  engages  corresponding  attention. 
The  modes  of  treating  criminals  hitherto,  and  to  this  time, 
in  use,  arc  of  the  rudest  character.  Employment  on  roads 
and  public  works  in  chains  is  one  form  of  punishment,  and 
another  is  public  flogging.  Burglars  only  are  punished 
in  this  way,  and  the  punishment  is  deemed  equivalent 
to  twenty-eight  days'  confinement  on  bread  and  water. 
Untried  prisoners  are  indiscriminately  associated  in  con- 
fined ill-ventilated  rooms.  But  a  project  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  executed  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  the  sepa- 
rate system  for  the  untried ;  and,  instead  of  the  punish- 
ments which  have  been  mentioned,  prisons  on  that  or  on 
the  silent  system  (more  probably  the  former)  are  to  be 
built  in  Stockholm,  Falilun,  Gefle,  Carlstad,  Mariestad, 
Liiikoping,  and  Christianstad.  The  punishment  of  death 


is  inflicted  m  cases  of  high-treason  and 
allowed  by  the  law,  but  sekbn 
guilty  of  coining  money :  the  mode  of  inflicting  this  pu- 
nishment is  beheading. 

In  Norway  the  labourt  of  a  Prison  Commission  have  re- 
sulted in  a  proposition  by  the  king  to  the  Storthing  for  the 
erection  of  a  prison  on  the  separate  system,  for  which  a 
sum  of  183,000  dollars  (about  40,000/.  sterling)  has  been 
voted.  This  prison  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  criminals,  and  is  to  he  built 
in  the  vicinity  of  Christiania. 

In  Denmark  a  project  is  under  consideration  for  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  discipline :  but  the  system  remains 
undetermined. 

In  Switzerland  the  construction  of  the  prisons  and  the 
systems  pursued  in  them  vary  to  some  extent  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons.  In  those  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne  the  silent 
system  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment.  M. 
Christophe  however  says  that  communication  between  the 
prisoners  is  far  from  being  effectually  prevented.  (Rap- 
port, p.  167-8,  Sec.)  The  number  of  recommitments  to  the 
penitentiary  of  Geneva  appears  to  be  considerable ;  but 
M.  Christophe,  coinciding  with  M.  Diodati,  chaplain  of 
that  penitentiary,  appears  to  regard  the  number  or  recom- 
mitments as  an  unsound  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any 
prison.  '  Change  (says  M.  Diodati)  the  system  if  you  please ; 
redouble  at  your  will  its  rigours ;  place  the  prisoners  under 
the  terror  of  brutal  force  j  make  the  places  of  detention,  if 
you  can,  the  wells  of  Venice  or  Spielberg ;  you  will  always 
nave  returned  convicts ;  you  will  always  find  men  who  will 
hazard  this  kind  of  punishment  against  the  kind  of  misfor- 
tune which  pursues  them  in  society ;  and  in  this  unlucky 
?amc  the  prison  will  not  be  more  their  bugbear  than  their 
accomplice.  The  relapsed  are  then  an  incurable  sore — une 
plaie  incurable.'  (Rapport,  p.  173-4.)  M.  Christophe  sug- 
gests a  different  test  of  the  efficiency  of  systems  of  punish- 
ment. It  ought  (he  says)  to  be  judged  rather  by  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  crimes  than  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  relapsed.  We  are  not  sure  that 
this  writer  consistently  keeps  in  view  this  test :  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  penitentiary  of  Ge  neva  he  refers  to  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  Geneva  as  explaining  the  large  number 
of  recommitments.  A  good  penitentiary  system  will  both 
reform  criminals  and  prevent  crimes ;  and  peculiarities  of 
social  condition  may  account  for  a  large  amount  of  crime, 
but  a  large  amount  of  criminal  recommitments — in  other 
words,  a  large  number  of  relapses — cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  a  circumstance  of  long  duration  excepting  in  con- 
nection with  the  character  of  penal  institutions. 

The  penitentiary  of  Lausanne  is  represented  as  being 
better  managed  and  producing  more  reform  than  that  of 
Geneva ;  but  this  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  last 
in  common  with  the  first  of  these  establishment*,  that  dis- 
cipline is  better  maintained  in  it,  and  that  the  moral  re- 
form of  the  prisoner  is  promoted  more  than  in  any  of  the 
prisons  on  the  same  system  in  Europe  or  America.  The 
prisons  of  Beme  arc  regulated  on  the  principle  of  silence 
also,  but  they  allow  of  more  association  among  the  pri- 
soners than  is  the  case  in  those  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva, 
and  the  same  meed  of  praise  has  not  been  accorded  to 
them  as  to  the  above-mentioned  penitentiaries  by  those 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  of  both. 

A  prison  on  the  separate  system  is  now  in  progress  of 
erection  at  Geneva. 

TRANSPORTATION,  the  name  used  to  designate 
banishment  when  used  as  a  punishment  of  offenders  by 
the  law  of  England.  It  is  a  punishment  altogether  created 
by  statute,  although,  by  the  common  law,  criminals  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  sanctuary  were  permitted  to  abjure 
the  realm,  and  banish  themselves,  proceeding  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  port  assigned  them.  {Sanctuary.]  The 
earliest  statute  by  which  transportation  was  inflicted  ap- 
pears to  be  the  39  Eliz.,  c.  4,  which  enacted  that  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  &c.  might  be  banished  out  of  the  realm  by 
the  justices  in  sessions,  and  conveyed,  at  the  charge  of  the 
county,  to  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  should  be  assigned 
by  the  privy  council,  or  otherwise  adjudged  perpetually  to 
the  galleys  of  this  realm  ;  and  any  rogue  so  banished,  and 
returning  again  into  the  realm,  was  to  be  held  guilty  of 
felony.  The  general  principle  of  this  first  enactment 
seems  to  have  been  observed  ever  since.  Soon  alter  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  a  practice  was  introduced  iu- 
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cases  of  conviction  for  felony,  where  the  convict  was  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  of  granting  a  pardon,  on  con- 
dition that  the  convict  should  consent  to  be  banished 
either  for  his  life  or  a  less  time.  The  full  sentence  of  the 
law  wa*  passed  upon  the  convict,  and,  on  the  breach  of 
the  condition  under  which  he  obtained  his  pardon,  the 
sentence  was  held  to  revive,  and  might  be  executed  upon 
him.  Convicts  thus  banished  were  assigned,  under  inden- 
ture*, to  persons  residing  in  the  North  American  colonies, 
then  generally  called  the  plantations.  These  persons  were 
entitled  to  their  labour  during  the  period  of  the  inden- 
tures, paying,  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  a  certain  amount 
of  wages.  At  the  end  ol  it  the  convicts  received  from  the 
government  some  land  and  stock.  By  the  22  Ch.  II.,  c.  5, 
judges  and  justices  before  whom  an  offender  is  convicted 
are  first  expressly  empowered  to  grant  him  a  reprieve,  and 
transport  him  to  the  plantations,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour.  If  he  refuses  to  be  transported,  or  returns  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  he  is  to  be  put  to  execution 
upon  the  judgment  pronounced.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Ac  t, 
31  Ch.  II.,  c.  2,  s.  14,  recognises  the  existence  of  this 
power.  By  the  4  Geo.  I.,  c.  11,  transportation  is  substi- 
tuted as  a  punishment  for  a  variety  of  offences  there 
named,  in  lieu  of  burning  in  the  hand,  whipping,  &c. 
Many  other  acts  have  been  since  passed  determining  the 
offences  punishable  by  transportation,  regulating  the  mode 
in  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  transports  assigned,  &c.  By  27  Geo.  III., 
c.  2,  it  having  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
independence  of  America,  to  appoint  a  new  place  for  the 
reception  of  convicts,  and  New  South  Wales  having  been 
selected,  the  governor  there  was  enabled  to  receive  them, 
hold  courts  for  their  trial  in  case  of  subsequent  offences,  &c. 
The  law  regulating  the  transportation  of  offenders  has 
been  since  revised  and  consolidated  into  one  act,  the 
5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  84  (amended  by  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will. 
IV.,  c.  39),  which  contains  the  principal  provisions  now 
in  force  on  the  subject.  The  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  G9,  regulates 
the  punishment  of  offences  committed  by  transports  sent 
to  labour  in  the  colonies.  The  governors  of  such  colonies 
have  power  to  lessen  the  period  for  which  a  convict  is 
transported ;  but  by  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  62,  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  do  this  is  limited  in  the  cases  of  transporta- 
tion for  seven,  fourteen  years,  and  for  life,  to  a  remission  of 
the  punishment  to  four,  six,  and  eight  years  respectively. 
Persons  rescuing  or  aiding  a  transport  to  escape  are  guilty 
of  the  same  offence  as  if  he  had  been  confined  in  gaol. 

(Hawkins,  P.  C,  b.  2,  c.  33;  Russell,  On  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanours,  b.  2,  c.  33.) 

TRANSPOSITION,  the  name  given  in  algebra  to  the 
process  of  removing  a  term  from  one  side  of  an  equation 
to  another,  changing  its  sign.  Thus,  if  a  =  A  +  e,  by  trans- 
position, a—  c=A.  On  this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that 
in  this  instance  the  rule  is  not  much  of  an  abbreviation. 
If  we  say  *  transpose  c,'  instead  of  '  take  c  from  both  sides,' 
so  little  is  gained,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  belter  to  follow  the  Continental  writers  in  the  use 
of  the  latter  form  of  expression  :  a  process  which  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  a  perpetual  appeal  to  reason 
instead  of  rule. 

TRANSIT  BSTANTI ATION .    [Sacram  ents.  ] 

TRANSVERSAL,  a  name  lately  given  to  a  line  which 
is  drawn  across  several  others,  so  as  to  cut  them  all.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  Carnot,  Poncelet, 
Chasles,  Sec. 

Let  there  be  a  triangle  ABC  (the  reader  may  easily  draw 
the  figures  of  this  article  for  himself)  and  let  a  transversal 
cut  its  three  sides  internally  or  externally ;  namely,  let  AB 
cut  the  transversal  in  <\  BC  in  a,  and  CA  in  A.    Then  will 

Ac  X  B«  X  CA  =  Be  X  Ca  X  Ab ; 
and  the  converse,  namely,  if  a,  b,  c,  be  points  taken  on  the 
three  sides  for  which  the  above  relation  is  true,  then  those 
three  points  are  on  the  same  straight  line.  In  the  language 
of  Kuclid,  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  three  ratios  of  Ac 
to  Be,  Btt  to  Cu,  and  Cb  to  Ab,  is  the  ratio  of  a  line  to  its 
equal. 

This  proposition  is  now  frequently  demonstrated  in  ele- 
mentary works  on  geometry  as  follows:— From  any  one  of 
the  vertical  points  A,  B,  C,  draw  a  parallel  to  either  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  which  does  not  pass  through  that  point ; 
from  C,  for  instance,  draw  cM  parallel  to  AB,  cutting  the 
transversal  in  M.  Then  we  have  two  pairs  of  similar 
triangles,  MCA,  cAh,  and  aBc,  «CM,  which  give 
P.  C,  No.  1372. 


nC  :  CM  : :  «B  :  B<- 
CM  :  Cb  : :  Ac  :  AA 
or  Cu  :  Cb  : :  AcY.Ha  :  Aixilf  : 
whence  the  proposition  required  is  obvious.  The  converse 
readily  follows  by  indirect  demonstration. 

Let  any  point  P  be  taken  inside  or  outside  of  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  let  AP,  BP.  CP  cut  BC,  CA,  AB  in  a,  A,  c. 
Then 

Ar  X  Bu  X  Cb  =  B«  X  Cb  X  Ar, 
which  is  proved  by  using  the  former  property  in  the 
triangle  Ana  with  the  transversal  CPc,  and  the  triangle 
AaC  with  the  transversal  BPA.  The  converse  is  also  easily 
proved,  namely,  that  if  a,  b,  c  be  so  taken  on  the  sides  as 
to  satisfy  the  above  relation,  then  Aa,  lib,  Cc  all  meet  in 
one  point. 

The  same  proposition  as  the  first  is  true  of  any  polygon 
whatsoever :  thus,  let  ABCDE  be  a  pentagon,  the  sides  of 
which  are  cut  externally  or  internally  by  a  line,  namely, 
AB  in  c,  BC  in  d,  CD  in  e,  DE  in  u,  EA  in  b  ;  then 
AA .  Br .  C<l .  Be .  Ea  =  A*  .  lid .  C« .  Da  .  Kb. 

For  let  BD  and  BE  meet  the  transversal  in  m  and  n  : 
then  the  three  triangles  BDC,  BED,  BAE  are  cut  by  a 
transversal,  giving 

Bm  .  De .  Cd  =  Dm  .  Ce .  B  t 
Tim .  Ert  .  Bn  =  B/n .  Di .  Em 
En  .  AA  .  Br  =  B/i  .  EA  .  Ac ; 
by  multiplication  of  which  the  theorem  follows. 

If  the  transversal  be  parallel  to  either  of  the  sides,  Ihe 
two  segments,  which  are  then  infinite,  are  to  be  considered 
as  equal,  and  removed  from  both  sides  of  the  equation. 

In  the  article  Projection  a  test  is  given  which,  being 
satisfied,  shows  that  a  proposition  is  true  of  any  figure,  if  it 
be  true  of  any  one  of  its  projections.  This  test  is  satisfied 
in  all  the  preceding  cases,  so  tliat  it  is  enough  to  prove 
any  one  case  of  these  propositions,  that  is,  for  any  one  pro- 
jection of  the  figure.  Now  there  is  no  case  in  which  they 
are  obviously  true,  d  priori,  except  for  that  projection  in 
which  the  transversal  becomes  the  vanishing  line,  or  all 
the  segments  become  infinite.  If  we  put  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  all  in  this  form 

Ac  B«  C6_ 
Ab'Bc'Ca  ~  ,f 
it  is  obviously  true  when  the  line  aAc  is  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, each  of  the  ratios  being  then  unity.  It  would  not  be 
safe,  upon  the  proof  given  in  the  article  cited,  to  allow 
this  extreme  case  of  projection  to  enter  into  the  theorem  : 
nevertheless,  other  nroof  might  be  given,  which  would 
make  this  very  simple  and  perceptible  instance,  the  truth 
of  which  is  seen  at  once,  sufficient  evidence  of  all  the 
others.  We  mention  this  only  to  show  the  very  great  power 
of  the  geometry  of  projections :  our  limits  do  not  allow  of 
our  entering  further  into  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  transversals  may  be  made  useful  in  sur- 
veying, particularly  in  military  surveying :  as  an  instance 
take  the  following.  There  is  an  inaccessible  point  A,  from 
which  to  B  it  is  required  to  find  the  distance  without  any 
instruments  except  signal-poles  and  a  measuring-line.  At 
B  set  up  a  signal,  and  another,  C,  at  a  convenient  distance 
between  B  and  A.  Choose  another  signal-point.  I),  and 
between  D  and  B  set  up  a  signal  at  E,  and  another  at  F, 
between  D  and  C,  and  also  between  E  and  A.  All  this  must 
he  done  by  trial.  Then  measure  DE,  EB,  DF,  FC,  and  BC. 
The  triangle  DBC,  cut  by  the  transversal  EFA,  gives  the 
following  relation : — 

DE . BA . CF  =  EB . CA . FD 
or  DE .  CF .  BA  =  EB  .  FD  <  BA  -  BC) 

EB . FD ■ BC 
whence  BA  =BB>K|>_DE  <cF 

The  projection  of  figures  may  throw  them  into  such  dif- 
ferent forms  that  lines  which,  in  Euclid's  mode  of  speak- 
ing, would  be  called  sides,  become  diagonals,  and  vice 
vertd.  The  distinction  of  diagonal  and  side  therefore  be- 
comes an  incumbrance,  and  a  new  mode  of  viewing  poly- 
gons is  introduced,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  an  instance. 
A  figure  contained  by  four  straight  lines  is,  generally 
speaking,  one  which  has  six  points:  since  four  straight 
lines  meet  two  and  two  in  six  points;  thus,  the  four-sided 
figure  EFBC  has  the  six  points  E.  F,  B,  C,  I)",  A.  If  all 
these  points  he  joined  two  and  two,  we  have  the  additional 
lines  BF,  CE,  DA,  of  which  only  the  two  first  are  com- 
monly called  diagonals :  but  all  three  have  common  pro- 
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perties.  We  shall  prove  the  following  by  the  extreme 
melliod  of  projection  already  alluded  to,  leaving  the  reader 


to  verify  it  by  the  theory  of  transversals:  each  of  the 
diagonals  is  harmonically  divided  by  the  other  two;  that  is, 

AM  :  AID  : :  AN  :  ND 

CG:  GE  ::CN:NE 

BG  :  GK  :  :  B.M  :  MF 
To  show  the  fii-st :  project  the  figure  so  that  NB  shall 
be  the  vanishing  lino.  Then  DEC  A"  will  be  projected  into 
a  parallelogram  and  MG  into  a  parallel  to  DK  and  AC 
passing  through  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals:  conse- 
quently, in  the  projection,  AM  =  MD,  and  we  have,  also  in 
\\q  projection, 

AM  DN_ 

MD  •  NA~  5 

Tor  DN*  and  NA  are  both  infinite,  and  DN4-NA  is  unity. 
Now  by  the  test  in  Projection,  which  is  here  satisfied, 
this  proposition  must  be  always  trie,  whence  in  our  figure 
we  have  AM  :  MD  : :  AN  :  ND.  Similarly  the  other  pro- 
portions may  be  proved. 

Here  then  is  the  easiest  way  of  dividing  a  line  in  har- 
monic proportion.  Let  AD  be  given,  and  M :  it  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  harmonic  division  by  finding  N. 
Take  any  point,  B,  and  draw  DB,  MB,  AB.  Choose  any 
point,  F,  in  MB,  and  produce  DF  and  AF  to  C  and  E.  Then 
CE  produced  to  meet  AD  will  give  the  point  N  required. 
No  instrument  is  wanted,  except  the  ruler  and  pencil,  and 
it  is  a  good  exercise  in  drawing  to  find  out  by  repeated  in- 
stances that,  let  B  be  taken  where  it  may,  there  is  but  one 
position  of  N. 

TRANSVERSE,  a  name  often  given  to  one  of  the  axes 
of  a  figure,  usually  that  of  greatest  magnitude  or  which 
goes  most  directly  across  the  figure.  Thus  the  longer  axis 
of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  is  called  the  transverse  axis. 
Properly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  only  a  term  of  relative 
distinction  :  either  axis  is  transverse  to  the  other. 

TRANSYLVA'NIA,  a  grand  principality  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  empire.  It  lies  between  45°  12"  and  47° 
42*  N.  lat.,  and  22°  15'  and  26°  2C  E.  long.:  its 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  194  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  is  184  miles. 
According  to  Lichtenstein,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  area  of  Transylvania  does  not  exceed 
880  German  square  miles,  or  18,708  English;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  last  edition  of  Matte- Brun.  the  area  is  1109.80 
German  square  miles,  or  23,480  English.  However,  from 
this  amount  we  must  deduct  the  area  of  three  counties,  the 
possession  of  which  is  claimed  by  Hungary,  and  of  which 
we  shall  speak  below.  Transylvania  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Huncarian  counties  of  Marmaros  and  Szatmar, 
on  the  east  by  Bukowina  and  Moldavia,  on  the  south  by 
Wallachia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hungarian  military  fron- 
tier, and  hy  the  counties  of  Krasao,  Arad,  and  Bihar. 

Transylvania  is  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  Dacia. 
The  name  Transylvania  has  been  given  to  the  country  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  called  it '  Terra  ultra  sylvas,'  or  4  Partes 
transylvanine,'  that  is,  « the  country  beyond  the  woods :' 
extensive  woody  mountains  separate  Transylvania  from 
Hungary.  However  the  true  Hungarian  name  is  *  Erdt'ly- 
Orzag,'  or  'the  woody  country.'   The  German  name  is 

Siebenbiirgon,'  which  signifies  either  the  *  Seven  Castles' 
or  the  *  Seven  Boroughs.' 

Mountain*. — The  range  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
having  been  described  under  Carpathian  Mountains,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  passes  by  which  that  range  is 
crossed,  and  which  are  of  great  military  importance,  being 
the  only  ways  of  communication  between  Transylvania  on 


one  side,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  on  the  other  side. 
The  following  lead  to  Wallachia:— 1.  The  pass  of  Zaikan 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hatzeg,  in  the  county  of  Hunyad. 
This  pass  is  called  the  '  Iron  Door'  on  account  of  the  high 
and  steep  rocks  by  which  it  is  bounded.  2.  The  pass  of 
Valkan,  near  the  village  of  Krivadia,  in  the  county  of 
Hunyad.  famous  for  the  bloody  defeats  which  the  Turks 
have"  suffered  there  in  different  wars.  3.  The  pass  of  the 
Rothcn-Thurro,  or  the  'Red  Tower,'  the  most  remarkable 
of  all.  Formed  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Alt,  it  begins 
near  the  village  of  Boitaa  or  Ochsenkopf  in  Transylvania, 
and  it  ends  near  the  convent  of  Kosia  in  Wallachia. 
The  length  of  this  pa*  is  eleven  leagues,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.  4.  The 
of  Fortschwar  or  Terzburg  in  the  district  of  Kronstadt. 
5.  The  pass  of  Toraosch,  south  of  Kronstadt,  formed 
by  the  valley  of  the  river  Tomosch.  0.  The  pass 
of  Bosau  in  the  district  of  Kronstadt.  The  passes  of 
Oytosch,  Gymesch.  and  Paritsch,  or  Bereczk,  lead  into 
Moldavia,  and  the  Borgo  pass  makes  the  communication 
with  Bukowina. 

Transylvania  is  a  table-land,  bounded  on  the  east  and 
the  south  by  the  principal  range  of  the  Carpathians; 
on  the  north  by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which 
beginning  at  Mount  Gallatz,  stretches  westward  as  far  as 
Mount  Pleska,  and  thence  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Mount  Pretrosza  in  Hungary ;  and  on  the  west  by  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  mountains  which  is  composed  of  three 
large  groups.  The  first  or  southern  group  begins  near 
Mount  Kosztara,  in  45°  13'  N.  lat.  and  22J  ^E.  long., 
stretching  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river  Maros  :  the  centre 
of  this  group,  Mount  Ruska-Poyana,  is  9300  feet,  or  per- 
haps 9900  feet  high.  The  second  group  lie*  between  the 
Maros  in  the  south,  and  47°  N.  lat.  in  the  north,  sending 
out  lofty  and  extensive  branches  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.   The  third  group  begins  in  47*  N.  lat.,  and  stretches 


ns  lar  as  47°  3.V  N.  lat" ;  the  southern  part  of  it  is  called 
the  Reuss-Mountains,  and  the  northern  part  known  by  the 
German  name  of  the  Buch-Gebirge.  Between  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Buch-Gebirge  and  Mount  Pleska  in  the  east, 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Siamos,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
larger  passes  between  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  another 
being  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Maros.  Inclosed 
by  high  and  woody  mountains,  and  containing  the  sources 
of  a  multitude  of  rivers,  Transylvania  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Bohemia,  although  her  natural  barriers  present 
more  difficult  obstacles.    The  middle  of  Transylvania  is 
traversed  by  several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which, 
being  links  between  tnc  Carpathians  in  the  cast,  and  the 
Hungaro-Transylvania  mountains  on  the  frontier  in  the 
west,  give  to  the  country  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  .gridiron. 
The  direction  of  these  ranges  is  generally  trom  n»rth-casi 
to  south-west ;  the  elevation  of  the  summits  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Carpathians,  and  in  many  districts  they  are 
mere  hills.    The  first  or  northern  of  these  ranges  begins  at 
Mount  Bistriksora  in  the  east,  and  joins  the  western  system 
in  46°  SO*  N.  lat. ;  it  is  not  interrupted  by  any  river  or 
plain,  and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Szamos,  or  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  country,  trom  the  valley  of  the  Maros. 
The  second  lies  between  the  Maros  and  the  river  Little 
Kockel ;  the  third  is  between  the  Little  Kockel  and  the 
Great  Kockel ;  and  the  fourth  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
Great  Kockel  and  the  river  Alt.    Plains  are  rare  in  Tran- 
sylvania.  Extensive  tracts  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
parts  are  covered  with  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are 
those  of  Ricka,  Hargit,  Parayde,  Mikoane,  and  Zeidne. 

Rivers. — All  the  rivers  of  Transylvania  are  tributaries  of 
the  Danube,  either  flowing  directly  into  this  river,  or  join- 
ing the  Theiss;  a  few,  of  little  importance,  join  other 
affluents  of  the  Danube.  1.  The  Maroah  (Maros)  has  its 
sources  on  the  eastern  frontier  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarko 
or  Tatarrliago.  It  runs  first  north-west  and  west  for  about 
46  miles,  and  afterwards  south-west,  west,  and  south-south- 
west for  upwards  of  100  miles  till  it  reaches  Karlsburg ;  from 
this  town  to  its  junction  with  the  Theiss  at  Szegedin  it  has 
a  generally  west  course.  The  whole  length  of  this  river  is 
above  .100  miles,  but  its  course  within  Transylvania 
is  only  from  180  to  190  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Maros 
at  Szegedin  is  COO  feet  wide,  and  it  bwaomes  naviga- 
ble for  boats  at  Karlsburg :  it  contains  abundance  of  fish, 
and  it  brings  down  particles  of  gold.  The  most  important 
of  its  southern  tributary  rivers  is  the  Great  Kockel 
(Kukullo),  which  receives  the  Little  Kockel  (KukiilloX 
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On  its  northern  side  theMaroa  receive*  cne  Aranyos,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  west  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and 
which  flows  eastwards  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  "of  the 
Maro*.  The  latter  part  of  the  Aranyos  is  navigate. 
2.  The  Samosh  (Szamos)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Szamos.  The  Great  Szamos  comes  from 
Mount  Kahlberg,  or  Gallatz,  in  the  district  of  Bistritz,  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Transylvania,  and  runs  south- 
west as  far  as  Deez,  where  it  is  joined  bvthe  Little  Szamos, 
the  sources  of  which  are  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kalata,  in 
the  district  of  Klausenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
The  direction  of  the  Little  Szamos  is  north-east. 

Prom  Deez  the  united  stream  of  the  two  Szamos  first 
runs  north-west,  then  south-west,  and  at  last  north,  till 
it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  a  little  above  Szada : 
it  joins  the  Theiss  at  the  village  of  Apati.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Szamos  is  upwards  of  200  miles,  and  three- 
fourths  of  its  length  are  within  Transylvania.  3.  The 
sources  of  the  Alt  (Aluta)  are  in  a  part  of  the  Carpathians 
called  Nagy-Hagyrnas,  a  little  distance  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Great  Szamos.  Tile  Alt  runs  at  first  from  north  to 
south  in  an  alpine  valley  bordered  by  high  and  steep 
rocks,  till  it  reaches  the  limits  of  the  district  of  Kronstadt, 
near  Illyefalva.  There  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  north- 
north-west-,  but  soon  again  changes  its  direction,  which 
is  south-west  and  west,  as  far  as  the  southern  environs 
of  Hermannstadt,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  keeps 
this  direction  through  the  pass  of  the  Rothen-Thurm,  and 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Danube  opposite  Nikopoli. 
The  length  of  the  Alt  is  about  250  miles,  and  about  134 
miles  are  within  Transylvania.  The  navigation  on  the  Alt 
within  Transylvania  has  many  obstacles,  the  bed  of  the 
river  being  full  of  rocks,  part  of  which  however  have  been 
blown  up  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government.  This  river 
affords  a  natural  communication  between  Southern  Tran- 
sylvania and  Wallachia  and  the  Danube,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  for  commerce,  especially  as  the  valley 
of  the  Alt  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  civilized  part  of 
Transylvania,  being  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  German 
colonists.  The  Danube  being  sufficiently  deep  for  sea-ships 
at  Nikopoli,  any  productions  of  foreign  countries  might  be 
sent  direct  to  that  town,  whence  they  could  be  transported 
by  means  of  boats  into  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania. 
But  the  government  of  Wallachia  is  far  from  imitating  the 
Austrian  government  in  its  care  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Alt,  and  the  whole  Wallachian  part  of  this  river  is  still  in 
a  state  of  primitive  wildness.  There  are  some  lakes  of 
importance.  The  lake  of  Hados  in  the  county  of  Doboka 
is  15  miles  long  ;  the  lake  of  St.  Anna  near  Lazarfalva  in 
the  country  of  the  Szeklers  is  10  miles  long  and  as  many 
broad  ;  the  lake  of  Piritsch  in  the  Carpathians  is  renowned 
fof  the  gas  which  its  surface  exhales,  and  which  suffocates 
birds  that  fly  over  it :  the  Holt-Maros  is  a  lake  formed  by 
the  M tiros  near  Karlsburg. 

Climate. — The  temperature  is  generally  very  variable. 
Severe  cold  varies  with  extreme  heat :  the  summer  days 
are  very  hot,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  nights  arc  cold  ; 
in  the  winter  the  cold  is  almost  insupportable.  In  the  east 
the  temperature  is  wet  and  cold,  and  not  favourable  for 
grain.  Cold  winds  prevail  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
they  blow  with  great  regularity.  Dreadful  storms  followed 
by  sudden  severe  cold  arc  frequent ;  they  have  given  the 
name  to  a  district  called  Burzenland,  or  '  the  country  of 
the  storms.'  The  regular  winds  have  different  names  in 
different  districts :  in  the  district  of  Hermannstadt  they  are 
called  winds  of  the  Rothen-Thurm,  because  they  blow  from 
south  to  north,  bursting  with  irresistible  violence  through 
the  northern  opening  of  that  long  defile  ;  in  the  district 
of  Haromszek  they  are  called  Nenewinds ;  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Szeklers  they  have  the  name  of  the  winds 
of  Thorda-hashadek.  Notwithstanding  these  phenomena 
Transylvania  produces  abundance  of  fruits  of  afl  kinds. 

Soil,  Productions,  and  Commerce.— The  southern  and 
western  parts  are  intersected  by  hills  which  contain  plea- 
sant valleys,  and  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility :  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  and  a  narrow  tract  along  the  western 
frontier  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  stony  in 
many  districts  ;  but  even  the  stony  surface  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  soil  which  renders  it  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
country  is  far  from  being  equally  well  cultivated  in  all 
parts.  Transylvania  produced,  in  1*34,  iron,  51,238  cwt. ; 
lead,  2353  cwt. ;  copper,  900  cwt. ;  quicksilver,  26  cwt. ;  sul- 


phur, 38  cwt. ;  silver,  5431  marks  ;  gold.  3CKI0  marks ;  rock 
salt,  in  six  mines,  770,706  cwt. ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
exported  to  Hungary  and  Bukowina ;  salt,  from  1 12  salines. 

There  are  serpentine,  topazes,  chrysolites,  emeralds,  and 
amethysts  in  the  high  mountains ;  agates,  opals,  chalce- 
dony, and  carnelians  in  the  hills  and  rivers.  The  mineral- 
waters  are  celebrated.  Besides  enormous  quantities  of 
timber,  Transylvania  produces  wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats, 
millet,  and  maize  ;  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  in 
abundance ;  wine,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt, 
of  excellent  quality,  though  not  so  strong  as  the  Hun- 
garian wine ;  tobacco,  of  very  good  quality  and  in  abun- 
dance, especially  in  the  vallev  of  the  Alt."  The  breeding 
of  cattle  chiefly  occupies  the  Wallachians  in  Transyl- 
vania :  sheep  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  has  that 
aromatic  taste  which  distinguishes  the  sheep  that  feed 
on  the  mountainous  pasture-grounds  of  southern  Europe. 
There  are  fish,  wild  and  tame  fowl,  and  game  of  all  sorts,  in 
abundance ;  wolves  are  frequent  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
even  bears  and  lynxes  appear.  The  horses  are  of  small 
size,  but  swift,  and  very  fit  for  light  cavalry.  Manufactures 
scarcely  exist,  except  in  the  valley  of  th'e  Alt,  where  the 
Germans  produce  some  fine  dyed  cloths  and  cotton,  fine 
felt-hats,  and  leather-ware,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
linen.  The  commerce  with  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Turkey  is  of  some  importance,  and  there  are  hopes  that  it 
will  increase  in  proportion  with  the  progress  of  navigation 
on  the  Danube.  8ulzcr  states  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
past  century  the  commerce  of  Transylvania  was  almost 
destroyed ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  having 
greatly  increased  since  that  time,  even  Transylvania  has 
felt  the  favourable  influence  of  this  circumstance,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitory  tarift'  of  the  Austrian  government. 
At  present  the  manufactures  ere  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians. The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1834  was  346,243/., 
and  that  of  the  imports  was  222,472/.  The  total  length  of 
good  roads  in  1834  was  248  Austrian  post-miles,  or  968 
English  miles. 

Political  Diviaions  and  Population. — Transylvania  is 
divided  into  three  political  divisions,  viz.  1,  The  country 
of  the  Hungarians ;  2,  The  country  of  the  Szeklers ;  3,  The 
country  of  the  Saxons.  The  population  of  these  three 
countries  in  1832  was  2,092,200  inhabitants. 

1.  The  country  of  the  Hungarians  occupies  the  northern, 
middle,  and  south-west ern  parts ofTransylvania ;  it  is  divided 
into  11  counties  (comitatus)  and  2  districts.  The  counties 
are— 1,  Hunyad,  area  2259  English  square  miles,  151,226 
inhabitants  in  1832 ;  2,  Zarand,  541  square  miles,  47,267 
inhabitants;  3,  Kraschna  (Krasna\  420  square  miles, 
61,784  inhabitants;  4,  Mittel-Szolnok  (Koszep-Szolnok), 
841  square  miles,  104,901  inhabitants ;  5,  Unter-Szolnok 
(Bell6-Szclnok\  1337  square  miles,  130,157  inhabitants: 

6,  Debok  (Doboka),  1106  square  miles,  111,513  inhabitants; 

7,  Klausenburg  (Kolos),  1934  square  miles,  141,060  inha- 
bitants;  8,  Thorenburg  (Tborda:,  1853  square  miles, 
152351  inhabitants;  9,  Kockelburg  (Kiikiillo).  596  square 
miles,  56,480  inhabitants ;  10,  Unter-Weissenburg  (Alsti- 
fever),  1966  square  miles,  99,445  inhabitants;  11,  Ober- 
Weissenburg  ( Felso-feycr),  645  square  miles,  49.426  inha- 
bitants. Districts:  1,  Fagarosch  (Fagaros),  681  square 
miles,  76,182  inhabitants;  2,  Kowar,  386  square  miles, 
54,061  inhabitants. 

The  counties  of  Zarand,  Mittel-Sz«lnok,  and  Kraschna 
are  to  be,  or  have  already  been,  ceded  to  Hungary.  As 
their  area  contains  1802  English  square  miles,  with  213,952 
inhabitants,  the  surface  of  Transylvania  after  the  cession 
will  not  reach  1024-90  geographical,  or  21,678  English, 
square  miles,  with  1,878,248  inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  country  of  the  Hungarians  are 
— Klausenburg  (Kolosvar).  on  the  Little  Szamos  [Clauskn- 
bitmg].  Karlsburg  orWeissenburg(in  Latin,  Alba-Julia;  in 
Hungarian,  Gyuta-Fcjcrvar ;  in  Slavonic,  Bialogrod),  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  with  6000  inhabitants,  on  the 
Maros :  it  has  a  mint,  observatory,  public  library,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Transylvania. 
In  the  environs  are  the  richest  gold-mines  of  Europe,  the 
principal  among  which  are  those  of  Szekeremb,  Zalathna 
or  Golden  Markt,  Abrtidbanya,  and  Verwpatak  ;  it  is  said 
that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Verospalak  were  known 
to  the  Romans.  Nagy-Enyed,  with  6000  inhabitants, 
and  a  college,  which  is  the  principal  school  for  those  of 
the  Reformed  religion.   Varhely  (Grcdistye)  is  in  the 
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beautiful  valley  of  the  Hatzeg,  in  the  county  of  Hunyad, 
on  the  site  of  2armicc-Gethnsa,  the  capital  of  the  antient 
Dacians,  and  the  Ulpia  Trajana  of  the  Romans.  The  envi- 
rons  are  full  of  Roman  antiquities,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  Roman  house  containing  the  pavement  of 
two  room*,  which  are  in  fine  mosaic  representing  scene* 
from  the  Greek  mythology.  This  house  was  discovered  in 
1H23.  Thorer.burg  (Thorda\  with  GOOO  inhabitants,  has 
rich  mines  of  rock-salt,  which  produce  240,000  cwt.  per 
annum. 

2.  The  country  of  the  Szeklers  (  Pars  Siculonim)  extends 
along  the  eastern  frontier  or  the  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Hungarians ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by 
Moldavia ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Wallachia ;  and 
on  the  west  and  south-west  by  a  small  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Hungarians  and  by  the  country  of  the  Saxons.  It 
contains  five  '  Jurisdictions,'  viz.  1,  Aranyosh  (Aranyos), 
128  English  square  miles,  21,969  inhabitants  ;  2,  Neumarkt 
or  Marosch  (Maros),615  square  miles,  57,611  inhabitants; 
3,  Udhavely,  1082  square  miles,  46,576  inhabitants ;  4,  .Csik 
(Cwk-Szeke),   1906   square   miles,  93,383  inhabitants; 

5.  Haromschek  (Haromsek),  1887  square  miles,  82,686  in- 
habitants. The  principal  town  is  Neumarkt  (Maros-Vazar- 
hely),  with  10,000  inhabitants :  it  contains  the  chief  seat 
of  justice  of  the  country  of  the  Szeklers,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium,  a  Reformed  college,  a  mineralogical  museum, 
and  a  public  library,  the  largest  and  best  in  Transylvania. 
Szekely-Udharvely  has  6000  inhabitants.  Gyorgio  St. 
Miklos,  Sepsi  St.  GyiJrcry,  and  Felvinez  are  small  towns. 

3.  The  country  of  the  Saxons.  The  main  or  southern 
part  of  it  is  bounded  on  the  cast  and  north-east  by  the 
country  of  the  Szeklers ;  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
country  of  the  Hungarians ;  and  in  the  south  by  Wallachia. 
Another  smaller  part,  the  district  of  Bistritz,  lies  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Transylvania,  on  the  frontier  of 
Bukowina.  The  country  of  the  Saxons  is  divided  into 
nine  Jurisdictions  and  two  districts.  Jurisdictions :  1,  Reps 
or  Rappes  (Ko-halom),  227  English  square  miles,  31,000 
inhabitants;  2,  Schiissburg  (Segesvar),  219  square  miles, 
27,391  inhabitants :  3.  Gross-Schenk  (Nagy-Senk),  246 
square  miles,  31,482  inhabitants ;  4,  Mediasch  or  Medwisch 
(Medgyas),  257  square  mil«s,  37,908  inhabitants ;  5,  Lesch- 
kireh  (' Vj-Egyhaz  ),  123  square  miles,  18,950  inhabitants ; 

6,  Hermannstadt  (Szeben-Szeke),  788  square  miles,  99,921 
inhabitants;  7,  Reismarkt  (Szerhadely),  81  square  miles, 
21,813  inhabitants;  8,  Muhlenbach  (Szaaz-Scbcs),  119 
square  miles,  18,104  inhabitants ;  9,  Broos  (Szasz-Varos), 
172  square  miles,  21,989  inhabitants.  Districts:  1,  Bis- 
tritz (Beszterez),  1215  square  miles,  109,534  inhabitants ; 
2.  Kronstadt  (Brasso-Videke),  692  square  miles,  81,786 
inhabitants. 

The  popular  division  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons  is  as 
follows :— 1,  Weinland,  with  the  capital  Schiissburg ;  2,  Alt- 
land,  with  the  capital  Hermannstadt ;  3,  Land  vor  dem 
Waldc,  whh  the  capital  Mulilenbach ;  4,  Burzenland,  with 
the  capital  Kronstadt. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons  are  the 
following :  Hermannstadt  (in  Hungarian,  Nugy-Szeben ; 
in  Latin,  Cibinium),  the  capital  of  Transylvania  with 
regard  to  administration  and  finances,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  a  certain  Hermann  of  Niirnberg,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  first  German  colonists,  who  came  to 
Transylvania  between  1101  and  1103.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  river  Ziblin,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  Alt, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  environs.  It  has  upwards  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  about  9000 
Lutherans.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  upper  town,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  with  an  old  fortress,  and  the  lower  town, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill :  they  are  enclosed  by 
a  double  wall.  The  market-place  is  very  fine,  and  the 
streets  are  regular.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — 
the  Lutheran  cathedral,  built  in  1460;  the  palace  of 
Brtickenthal,  containing  the  Briickenthal  gymnasium,  a 
museum,  a  public  library,  and  a  room  with  18,000  medals, 
and  a  tine  collection  of  antiquities,  among  which  there  are 
many  Roman  remains  found  in  Transylvania ;  and  the  town- 
hall,  an  old  Gotluc  building  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
which  is  the  meeting-house  of  the  Saxon  nation,  and  con- 
tains the  archives  of  the  Saxons.  Among  the  public  institu- 
tions the  most  remarkable  are— two  gymnasia,  two  national 


schools,  two  orphan-houses,  an  establishment  for  military 
education,  four  hospitals,  one  military  hospital,  a  poorhouse 
a  workhouse.  Hermannstadt  is  the  scat  of  the  4  thesauriat, 
or  the  court  of  finance  of  Transylvania;  and  the  residence 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  of  a  Greek  bishop  and  his  chapter.  The  inhabit- 
ants fabricate  40,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  annum,  more  than 
one  million  horn-combs,  much  leather,  and  some  paper  and 
gunpowder;  there  are  two  printing-offices,  and  one  pub- 
lisher. In  the  environs  there  are  several  places  for  bleat  liiug 
wax.  The  village  of  Heltau  near  Hermannstadt  is  Renowned 
for  the  gigantic  size  of  its  inhabitants.  The  town  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Germans,  but  the  population  of  the  three 
suburbs  is  composed  of  Wallachians.  Kronstadt  PCrcx- 
stadt].  Schissburg  (Segesvar),  on  the  Great  Kockel,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  with  6000  inhabitants,  has  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  cloth ;  wine  is  made  in  the  environs.  Bis- 
tritz (Beszterez),  on  the  river  Bistritz,  opposite  to  the  Borgo 
Pass,  has  5000  inhabitants,  who  fabricate  cloth,  leather,  and 
soap,  and  carry  on  commerce  with  Bukowina,  Austrian 
Poland,  and  Moldavia. 

Tliat  tract  of  Transylvania  which  lies  on  the  frontier  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  belongs  to  the  Austrian  military 
frontier  [Military  Frontier],  and  has  a  separate  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  military  affairs. 

Inhabitants.— The  inhabitants  belong  to  different  na- 
tions. According  to  Malte-Brun  there  are,  520,000  Hun- 
garians (Magyars  and  Szeklers) ;  483,000  Saxons ;  920,000 
Wallachians;  80,000 gipsies ;  10,000 Slavonians;  6000  Ar- 
menians ;  and  2000  Italians.  The  statements  of  the  duke 
of  Ragusa  (Marshal  Marmont)  about  the  number  of  the 
different  nations  in  Transylvania  are  generally  too  high ; 
according  to  him  there  are  120,000  Armenians,  which  is 
manifesting  a  gross  error.  The  difference  of  nationality 
is  of  high  importance  in  Transylvania,  for  the  political 
rights  of  the  individuals  depend  upon  their  origin. 

Constitution. — The  nation  in  the  political  sense  of  the 
word  is  composed  of  three  bodies  or  '  nations,'  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Szeklers,  and  the  Saxons,  who  have  the  collective 
name  of  the  '  Uniti.'  But  political  rights  are  not  only  per- 
sonal, they  are  also  territorial :  if  for  instance  a  member  of 
the  body  of  the  Hungarians  settles  in  the  country  of  the 
Saxons,  he  will  cease  to  belong  to  the  Hungarian  body,  and 
will  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  Saxon,  without  prejudice 
however  to  his  personal  rights  as  a  nobleman.  The  Saxons 
having  no  nobles  among  them,  a  Saxon  who  settles  in  the 
country  of  the  Hungarians  will  be  entitled  to  the  right*  of 
a  Hungarian,  but  he  will  not  become  noble,  and  therefore 
not  acquire  those  privileges  which  depend  upon  nobility. 
The  privilege  of  nobility  is  personal  and  territorial  in  this 
sense,  that  if  any  freeman  of  the  three  nations  acquires  a 
*  noble  estate  *  he  will  have  the  political  rights  of  a  noble- 
man. The  Wallachians  have  no  political  rights,  but  they 
have  lately  ceased  to  be  serfs;  some  families  among  them 
are  of  antient  freedom,  and  others  belong  to  their  national 
nobility,  but  they  do  not  possess  any  political  rights  unless 
they  are  received  among  the  Hungarian  orSzekler  nobility, 
or  become  citizens  among  the  Saxons.  When  a  Hungarian 
I  or  Szekler  nobleman  of  Transylvania  settles  in  Hungary,  he 
is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  noblemen  in  Hungary, 
but  the  nobles  of  Hungary  do  not  acquire  the  same  privi- 
leges with  regard  to  Transylvania  when  they  settle  there. 
The  principal  privilege  of  the  nobles  is  exemption  from 
taxes.  The  4  Annalists'  however,  or  those  petty  nobles  who 
possess  no  noble  cetatcs,  pay  taxes,  and  so  do  the  Saxons, 
and  generally  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  except  the  clergy. 
The  different  charters  of  theTransylvanian  constitution  are 
as  follow :— 1,  the  '  Puncta  UnioiuV  of  1542-3 ;  2.  the  4  Di- 
ploma Leopoldinum '  of  the  4th  of  June,  1691;  3,  the 
'  Sanctio  Pragmatic  a '  from  1744  ;  4,  the  '  Artieuli  diae- 
talcs.'  The  high  commission  which  is  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Transylvania  sits  in  Vienna,  and  is  called 
'  Die  hohe  8icbenburgische  Hof-Kanzlei,"  or  the  high  chan- 
cery of  Transylvania,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministry.  Transylvania 
is  in  every  respect  separated  from  and  independent  of 
Hungary,  and  the  emperor  styles  himself  grand-prince  ot* 
Transylvania.  The  revenue  of  Transylvania  in  1834 
amounted  to  32\400/.,  of  which  the  revenue  from  the 
post-office  was  only  90/. 

Ihttnry.— The  early  history  of  Transylvania  has  been 
given  under  Dacia.  From  the  fifth  century  it  was  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  different  nations  [Goths  ;  Attilk  ; 
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1  Iuns]  .and  remained  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  Polovzians,  I  rocks  now  called  Trap,  in  successive  terraces  on  hill  sides. 


or  Petahenegues.  who  were  a  Turkish  tribe.  When  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars  conquered  the  country  between 
the  Carpathians  and  Germany,  they  also  settled  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  subdued  or  drove  out  the  Petahenegues. 
However  Transylvania  became  independent  of  Hungary 
until  it  was  conquered  by  Kin?  Stephen  I.  in  1004."  ft 
then  became  a  part  of  Hungary  [Hungary],  and  continued 
so  until  the  civil  troubles  of  this  country  became  the  cause 
of  the  independence  of  Transylvania.  John  Zapolya  dis- 
puting the  crown  of  Hungary  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
afterwards  emperor  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was 
supported  by  the  Turks,  and  he  at  last  compelled  Ferdinand 
to  allow  him  to  possess  Transylvania  as  an  independent 
principality. 

But  Zapolya  was  forced  in  his  turn  to  acknowledge  him- 
seli  a  vassal  of  the  Osmanlis.  During  150  years  Transyl- 
vania was  governed  by  princes  of  the  houses  of  Zapolya 
and  Bathori,  and  some  of  her  princes,  especially  Betlen 
Gabor  and  George  Ragozi  were  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  [Thirty  Ykarjs'  War.]  Leopold  I. 
conquered  Transylvania  in  1687,  and  the  Porte  was  obliged 
to  renounce  her  supremacy  over  it  by  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  in  1699.  Transylvania  however  became  only  a  vassal 
state  of  Austria,  until  the  death  of  her  last  prince,  Michael 
Apafi  II.,  who  died  in  1713.  In  1705  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  erected  Transylvania  into  a  grand-principality. 

After  the  conquest  of  Transylvania  by  Stephen  1.,  the 
country  was  almost  entirely   depopulated,   but  it  was 
gradually  repeopled  by   foreign  colonists.     The  first 
arrival  of  the  German  colonists  is  generally  said  to  have 
taken  place  under  King  Geysa  II.  in  1143,  but  in  fact  they 
came  in  earlier.  These  German  colonists  came  from  West- 
phalia, the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Low  Countries,  some 
a**)  from  Lower  Saxony,  and  they  were  called  Saxons, 
either  because  they  generally  spoke  the  low  German  lan- 
guage, or  because  several  northern  nations,  especially  the 
Finns,  called,  and  still  call,  the  Germans  by  the  name  of 
Saxons.    The  number  of  these  colonists,  who  received 
great  privileges,  was  augmented  after  the  Reformation  by 
Protestant  refugees  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  and 
chiefly  in  1739,  after  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  had  ex- 
pelled all  his  Protestant  subjects.    The  Germans  are  the 
most  civilized  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  and  though 
separated  from  their  fatherland  by  an  extensive  and  half- 
barbarous  country,  they  still  keep  up  a  connection  with 
Germany.   The  German  universities  are  frequented  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Transylvanian  students,  especially 
for  divinity.    The  Szeklers  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  Turkish  Petshenegues,  who  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  country  on  condition  of  guarding  the  frontier  against 
the  invasions  of  the  eastern  barbarians ;  but  they  are  now 
quite  Hungarians.   The  important  question  whether  the 
Wallachians,  who  arc  so  numerous  in  Transylvania,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Roman  colonists  in  Dacia,  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Wallachia.  [Wallachia.] 

(Maricnburg,  Geographic,  des  Grottfurstenthums  Sie- 
benburgen  ;  Scheint,  Da*  Land  und  Volk  der  OzMcr ; 
Sehlozer,  Die  Deutuchen  in  Siebetibiirgen  ;  Sulzer,  Trans- 
alpinisches  Dacien  (although  this  book  treats  princi- 
pally of  the  history  of  the  Wallachians  beyond  the  Car- 
pathians, it  contains  very  valuable  notions  concerning 
Transylvania,  where  the  author  lived  thirty  years) ;  Demi  an. 
Tableau  Gengraphiqtte  el  Slulistiquc  det  Royaumes  de  Han- 
grie,  et  tie  la  Grunde-Prtncipuute  de  Transylratiie, 
translated  from  the  German;  Der  Verfassungs-Zustand 
d»:r  Siichthchen  Nation  in  Siebenbiirgen,  Hermannstadt, 
1790,  8vo. ;  Lenk  von  Treuenfeld,  General-FeldmarschaJI- 
Lieutenant,  Siebenburgens  geographitch-topographisch- 
xtattstisch-hydrogrnphtKh-orographint-het  Lexicon,  3  vols. 
8vo.,  183D.  (This  book  is  written  with  great  care ;  of 
every  village  the  author  mentions  the  different  nations 
oy  which  it  is  inhabited,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  An  inconvenience  for  foreign  readers  is 
that  the  Hungarian  names  are  put  at  the  head  of  the 
articles,  although  the  German  names  are  much  more 
known.   He  who  seeks  for  Hermannstadt  must  look  for 


Nagy-Szeben.) 
TRAP. 


This  ecological  term,  one  of  the  most  general 
use  and  comprehensive  signification,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  employed  by  Bergman  and  the  German  and 
Swedish  miners,  in  the  sense  of  the  word '  trappa,'  Swedish, 
or  4  (ref/)*,'  German,  meaning  stairs,  and  the  aspect  of  the 


is  such  as  often  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word.  In  modern 
works  on  topographical  geology  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  antient  rbeks  of  fusion  are  familiarly  called 'Trap,' not 
because  they  have  any  certain  mineral  comjiosition,  but 
because,  whether  granitic,  sienitic,  porphyritic,  or  hornblen- 
dic,  they  appear  under  particular  relations  of  position  or 
geological  ace.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  purely  geologi- 
cal, and  we  have  as  distinctive  designations  '  eruptive  Irap,' 
'contemporaneous  trap,'  'overlying  trap,'  'interposed 
trap,'  &c.  By  other  writers  the  term  is  restricted  so  as  to 
leave  out  such  massive  and  generally  deep-seated  rocks  as 
granite,  or  even  contracted  to  the  hombleiidic  and  fclspatho- 
honiblendic  rocks,  which  appear  as  dykes,  interposed  beds, 
and  overlying  masses.  It  thus  appears  to  be  a  collective 
term  more  convenient  than  precise.  In  a  geological  sense 
it  may  be  replaced  by  descriptive  words,  such  as  *  irrup- 
tive,'  'interposed,'  'overlying,'  &c,  and  in  a  mineialugical 
sense  it  is  advantageously  changed  for  *  basalt,"  *  green- 
stone,' '  felsparite,'  '  sienite,'  ^serpentine,'  '  diallage  rock,' 
&c.    (MacCulloch  On  Itock*.) 

TRAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Onagrarias  but  sometimes  appended  to  the  Halorageee, 
sometimes  formed  into  a  distinct  order,  Hydrocaryes,  water- 
nuts.  Its  name  is  abridged  from  Calcitrapa,  the  low  Latin 
name  of  an  instrument  called  caltrops,  furnished  with  four 
spines,  which  was  formerly  employed  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  cavalry,  but  according  to  others  the  name  is  derived 
from  rpaxtut,  'to  tread.'  The  fruit  of  Trapa  is  similarly  fur- 
nished with  spines,  and  the  species  are  commonly  called 
water-caltrops,  from  the  plants  floating  on  the  surface  of 
lakes,  and  on  that  of  slowvrunning  waters.  They  are  found  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  in  Cashmere, 
India,  Cochin-China,  and  China.  The  genus  is  characterised 
by  having  a  4-parted  adherent  calyx  ;  petals  and  stamens  4 ; 
ovary  2-celled,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules.  The  fruit 
is  hard,  indehi*cent,  1 -eel led  and  1-seeded.  The  seed  is 
large  and  cxalbuminous ;  the  two  cotyledons  very  unequal. 
The  floating  habit  and  clustered  leaves  easily  distinguish 
these  plants.  The  leaves  underwater  are  cut  into  capillary 
segments,  and  the  petioles  are  tumid  in  the  middle. 

These  small  plants  are  of  much  more  ini]>ortance  than 
many  which  are  more  conspicuous  or  better  known,  from 
the  large  seeds  of  all  consisting  of  pure  edible  fecula. 
Trapa  natanB,  the  European  species,  is  remarkable  for  its 
fruit  with  four  spines,  being  ot  a  blackish  colour  and  large 
size,  and  its  seed,  which  nearly  hits  it,  being  farinaceous,  and 
good  to  eat,  whether  raw,  roasted,  or  in  soups,  and  is  some- 
what like  a  chestnut  in  taste.  It  was  known  to  the  antienU 
by  the  name  of  Tribulua.  Pliny  says  (lib.  xxi.,  c.  58),  'About 
the  rivers  Nilus  and  Strymon  the  inhabitants  gather  it 
for  their  meat.'   They  used  to  be  sold  in  Venice  under  the 


name  of  Jesuits'  nuts,  and  arc  still  to  be  found  in  the 
markets  of  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  esteemed  by  tlie  Egyptians,  as  they 
are  sometimes  found  within  the  folds  of  the  mummy-cloth. 

The  Indian  and  Chinese  species  have>  each  only  two 
horns.  The  former  is  the  Trapa  tfwpinow  of  Roxb.  ('  Coroin. 
PI.,'  ii.  234),  with  the  nut  having  two  opposite,  straight, 
barbed,  spinous  homs,  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  under  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  Sringata :  it  is  commonly  known  all  over 
India  by  the  name  Singara,  both  names  having  reference 
to  its  homed  appearance.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lake  of 
Cashmere.  In  India  the  nuts  are  sold  in  all  the  bazaars, 
as  their  farinaceous  kernels  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
Hindus.  A  species  called  by  the  same  name,  Hing/tara, 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  (J&shmere,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Forster  that  in  his  time 
it  yielded  the  government  a  revenue  of  about  1 2,000/.  Mr. 
Moorcroft  mentions  a  similar  sum  asRunjit  Sing's  share  from 
the  tax  on  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads  ot  this  nut  yielded  by 
the  Wuller  lake.  So  Mr.  Vigne  says,  the  Singara.  or  water- 
nut,  is  produced  in  such  abundance  on  the  lake,  as  to  form 
a  very  considerable  article  of  revenue.  '  In  the  month  of 
Deceml>er  I  have  seen  many  dozens  of  boats,  and  several 
men  in  each,  collecting  the  sangara.  The  roots  are  loosened 
by  means  of  ropes  fastened  between  two  boats,  and  iron 
prongs  are  used  in  collecting  them.' 

The  Chinese  species,  or  Trapa  bieornis,  is  distinguished 
from  T.  bispinosa  by  its  two  horns  being  recurved  and  very 
obtuse.  It  is  carefully  cultivated  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  other 
receptacles  of  water,  and  is  named  by  the  Chinese  Lin-ko: 
it  is  distinct  from  their  Pi-tsi,  or  Scirpus  tuberosum  wluch 
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U  also  called  water-chestnut,  and  which  is  described  by 
Grosier  under  the  Chinese  name. 

TRAPANI,  Intendenza  or  Province  of,  comprises  the 
western  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  by  that  of  Girgenti 
on  the  south-east,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
river  Belice,  the  antient  Hypsa.  The  province  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  Trapani,  Mazzara,  and  Alcamo ;  and 
it  includes  several  considerable  towns  besides  Trapani : — 
1,  Mazzara,  a  bishop's  see,  was  an  important  town  in  the 
time  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
Count  Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily:  it  is  on  the 
sea-coast,  lias  8000  inhabitants,  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  castle,  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Mazzara  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  three  former  valli  or 
divisions  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Mazzara,  which  included  about 
two-fifths  of  the  island.  2,  Marsala.  3,  Castel  Vetrano, 
about  12  miles  east  of  Mazzara,  inland,  is  an  old-look- 
ing town,  built  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  country,  producing 
good  wine  and  abounding  with  cattle.  It  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  an  old  castle,  and  several  palaces, 
among  others  that  of  the  Monteleone  family.  Six  miles 
south  of  Castel  Vetrano  is  the  site  of  the  antient  Selinus.on 
the  sea-coast,  with  the  ruins  of  several  temples,  consisting 
of  extensive  heaps  of  broken  columns,  capitals,  and  other 
fragments.  Fragments  of  marble,  alti-nlievi  of  curious 
workmanship,  were  discovered  in  1822,  among  the  ruins. 
[Sicily,  Antient  History  of,  at  the  end.]  The  style  of 
these  sculptures,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  4  Seli- 
nuntine  marbles,'  is  noticed  under  Sculpture.  4,  About 
eight  miles  north  of  Castel  Vetrano,  on  a  hill,  is  Salemi,  a 
town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  with  a  suburb  called  Rabat. 
5,  East  of  Salemi,  in  the  mountains,  is  Gibellina,  with  a 
castle  and  5O0O  inhabitants.  0,  Farther  north  is  Calata- 
fimi,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  several  fine 
churches.  The  best  cheese  in  Sicily  iB  made  in  its  terri- 
tory. 7,  Proceeding  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island  is  Alcamo.  All  this  part  of  Sicily  came  earliest 
into  possession  of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  most  of  the 
towns  have  derived  their  actual  names.  A  few  miles  west 
of  Alcamo,  in  the  midst  of  a  solitude,  are  the  remains  of 
Segesta,  consisting  of  a  fine  Doric  temple  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  part  of  the  city  walls. 
On  the  neighbouring  sea-coast,  where  was  formerly  the 
port  of  Segesta,  is  the  small  town  of  Castellamare,  with  a 
fortress,  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some 
trade  by  sea,  chiefly  in  corn.  Castellamare  gives  its  name 
to  the  deep  gulf  formerly  called  Sinus  Segestanus.  8,  Par- 
tanna.  an  inland  town  east  of  Castel  Vetrano,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  9,  Near  Trapani  is  the  town  of  San 
Giuliano,  on  Mount  Eryx,  with  about  9000  inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Favignana,  Levanio,  and  Maretimo,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  group  of  the  /Egades,  and  the  small  islands 
near  Cape  Lilybaeum,  one  of  which  is  the  antient  Motya, 
an  early  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  colony,  belong  to  the 
administrative  province  of  Trapani.  The  whole  population 
of  the  province  by  the  census  of  1831  consisted  of  173,287 
inhabitants. 

(Serristori,  Staiistica  dell'  Italia ;  Scasso  Borrello,  De- 
xcrizione  Geografica  delta  Sicilia ;  Patern6,  Viaggio  per 
It  Antiehitd  delta  Sicilia  ;  Neiirebaur,  Gemalde  Italiem.) 

TRA'PANI,  a  town  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  antient  Drepanum,  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  facing  the  island  of  Levanzo, 
which  is  ten  miles  west  of  it.  [Sicily,  •  Group  of  the  Tra- 
pani islands. ']  East  of  Trapani  rises  the  Monte  San  Giu- 
liano, the  antient  Eryx,  where  are  remains  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  consisting  of  some  brokerl  co- 
lumns and  part  of  the  substructure.  It  was  on  Mount 
Eryx  that  Hamilcar  Bareas  maintained  himself  for  years 
against  the  Roman  forces  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  There  is  a  recent  work  on  Mount  Eryx  by  Sammar- 
tano  e  Salerno :  *  Saggio  storico,  statistico,  mineralogico, 
medico,  botanico,  sul  Monte  Erice,  sua  Citta,  e  suoi  d'ln- 
torni,'  8vo.,  Palermo,  1826.  Drepanum  was  a  place  of 
traffic  from  the  oldest  times  on  record,  and  its  Greek 
name,  '  Drepanon,'  '  a  scythe,'  is  expressive  of  the  form 
of  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands.  There  are  how- 
ever no  remains  of  antiquity  at  Trapani;  but  on  an 
insulated  rock  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  is  a  small  fort  called  Columbara,  consisting  of 
an  antient  tower,  which  was  restored  in  the  early  pail 
of  the   16th  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of 


Fazello,  the  historian  of  8icily.  The  harbour  ofTrnparu 
is  formed  by  nature,  being  an  inlet  of  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  and  the  mainland,  protected  on  the  west  by 
the  rock  above  mentioned,  but  open  to  the  libeccio,  or 
south-west  wind,  which  is  most  dangerous  on  this  coast. 
Trapani  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.  One  of  the  chief  article*  of  ex- 
port is  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea-water  in  the  extensive  salterns,  or  salt-pans,  along  the 
coast.  Another  article  of  traffic  is  tunny  fish,  which  is 
caught  in  May  and  June  in  various  tonnare,  or  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose,  on  the  coast  north  of  Trapani  and 
in  the  island  of  Favignana.  The  salt  of  Trapani  is  much 
esteemed,  and  is  exported  to  Italy  and  to  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic.  The  tunny  fish  is  pickled  and  sent  to  Naples  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  coral  fishery  is  another  branch 
of  trade.  The  boats  from  Trapani  gather  the  coral  along 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Baibarv,  after  which  it  is 
worked  in  the  town,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  the 
Levant,  to  England,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  places.  A 
great  quantity  of  anchovies  are  also  caught  along  the 
coast  of  Trapani  in  February,  March,  and  April,  salted 
down  and  exported.  Sumach  is  also  exported  from  Tra- 
pani. (De  Well,  Saggio  ttl  i  Mezzi  dt  moltiplicare  le 
Hicchezze  delta  Sicilut.)  The  seamen  of  Trapani  are 
among  the  best  in  Sicily.  Trapani  has  a  collegiate 
church,  numerous  other  churches  and  convents,  among 
which  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites  are  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  ;  a  handsome  town-house  with  a  fine  facade 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  of 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  both  kings  of  Sicily ;  several 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  a  royal  college,  an  orphan  asylum, 
several  hospitals,  a  Monte  di  Pieta,'  and  about  12,000  in- 
habitants, according  to  Neigebaur  and  the  Italian  guide- 
books, though  Balbi  reckons  its  population  at  24,000. 
The  women  of  Trapani  are  remarked  for  their  beauty 
and  regular  features.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
is  defended  by  a  fortress.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved  with  flag-stones. 

(Scasso  Borrello,  Detcrizione  Geografica  dell'  Isola  di 
Sicilia ;  Neigebaur.) 

TRAVELUS,  Comer's  name  for  a  genus  of  Lizards 
which  have  the  form  and  teeth  of  the  Agamic  [  Agama], 
but  their  scales  are  small  and  without  spines.  They  have 
no  pores  on  the  thighs. 

Example,  Trapclus  .'Egyptiut. 


Trtpchu  1 

This  is  a  small  reptile,  which  sometimes  puffs  out  its 
body,  whence  the  name  of  orbtnUaris,  Daud.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  changes  of  colour,  which  are  executed 
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more  promptly  than  those  of  the  Cham klxon  ;  hence  the 
French  name  of  Le  Changeant  ifEgypte.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  young  animal  is  entirely  smooth  :  the  adult  has 
some  rather  greater  scales  scattered  over  the  body  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  Trapelus  in  the  family  Agamidti; 
between  Agama  and  Stellio. 

TRAPE  ZIUM,  TRAPEZOID.  The  first  word  C»»airi- 
Ziov,  a  little  tabled  is  used  by  Euclid  for  any  four-sided 
figure  which  is  not  a  parallelogram.  The  second  word, 
formed  from  the  first,  nas  been  used  by  various  writers, 
and  in  different  senses.  A  trapezoid,  says  Harris  {Lex. 
Tech.)  is  a  solid  irregular  figure,  having  four  sides  not 
parallel  to  one  another :  Hutton  repeats  this,  but  says  it 
sometimes  means  a  trapezium,  two  (only)  of  whose  sides 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  What  the  mlid  figure  wilh 
four  tide*  means  we  do  not  know :  but  as  the  word  is  never 
used,  we  omit  all  inquiry  about  it.  Words  however  are  so 
scarce  in  mathematical  language,  that  it  is  a  pity  when 
any  become  obsolete.  If  we  were  to  suggest  meanings 
for  these  terms,  we  should  propose  that  trapezium  should 
be  the  general  word  for  plane  four-sided  figures,  parallelo- 
grams and  all ;  and  that  trapezoid  should  denote  a  four- 
sided  figure  whose  sides  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  Per- 
haps this  is  what  was  intended  by  the  tolid  figure  of  four 
sides :  if  so,  it  was  particularly  unnecessary  to  state  that 
these  sides  are  not  parallel. 

TRAPEZUS.  [Trebizond.] 

TRAPP,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Cherrington  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  November,  1679.  He  was  entered  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1696,  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1702,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1704.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  published  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject, under  the  title  of '  Praelectiones  Poetics;,'  in  3  vols. 
8vo.,  1718.  Dr.  Trapp  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Tory 
party  in  the  government,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  disputes  of  the  time.  He  acted  as  manager  for 
Dr.  Sacheverell  on  his  trial  in  1710,  and  upon  the  Tories 
coming  into  power  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
'  Examiner'  in  defence  of  his  administration.  He  obtained 
the  living  of  Dauntzey  in  Wiltshire  in  1720,  but  resigned 
it  in  the  following  year  upon  obtaining  the  vicarage  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate-Street,  and  St. 
Leonard's,  Forster-Lane,  London.  In  1733  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Darlington  in  Middlesex  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  one  of 
the  joint  lecturers  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields.  He  died 
November  22,  1747,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  was 
buried  in  Harlington  church. 

Dr.  Trapp  was  a  hard  student,  and  published  numerous 
works,  which  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation  in 
his  own  day,  but  would  now  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of 
reading.  One  of  his  best  works  is  said  to  be  '  Notes  upon 
the  Gospels,'  first  published  in  1747.  He  published  several 
sermons,  which  he  preached  upon  various  occasions,  and 
also  numerous  pamphlets  against  the  Whigs,  but  these 
generally  appeared  without  his  name.  His  translation  of 
Virgil  into  blank  verse,  published  in  1717,  in  2  vols.  4to., 
generally  succeeds  in  giving  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
but  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  work  of  art.  His  Latin 
poetry  is  said  to  be  better  than  his  English  ;  he  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  '  Anacreon '  and  of  Milton's  '  Para- 
dise Lost.' 

{Btographta  Britanmca ;  Nichols's  Bowyer ;  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary.} 

TRAPPE,  LA.  the  abbev  of,  was  founded  m  1140  by 
Rotrou,  comte  du  Perehe.  It  is  situated  in  the  department 
of  Orne,  about  three  leagues  north-east  of  Mortagne.  and 
as  many  south-west  of  Aiglc.  The  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Brest  payees  through  the  former  town ;  the  high  road 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg  through  the  latter ;  the  vicinal 
path  from  Mortagne  to  Aiglo  passes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  gun-shots  from  the  monastery.  And  yet  although  so  | 
easily  accessible  from  the  busy  world,  the  uncultivated  lands, 
heaths,  and  dark  forests  by  wfuch  the  grounds  cultivated  by 
the  brethren  are  surrounded,  conspire  even  at  the  present 
•lay  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  savage  solitude.  Of 
late  years  the  ponds  which  abounded  in  the  valley  have 


been  drained,  and  it  is  now  healthy  enough,  but  formerly  it 
was  the  constant  abode  of  sickness.  La  Trappe  is  the  name 
which  the  valley  has  borne  as  long  as  it  is  known  to  have 
had  a  name  ;  and  k  is  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  ot  finding  egress  from  it. 

The  monastery,  founded  by  Rotrou  II..  adopted  the  rule 
of  Citeaux,  and  became  a  filial  establishment  of  Clairvaux. 
Its  revenues  were  considerably  enlarged  in  1214  by  dona- 
tions made  to  it  by  Rotrou  111.  previous  to  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land.  It  continued  to  grow  in  reputation  for 
the  sanctity  of  its  inmates,  and  in  wealth,  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  then,  like  many  other 
abbeys,  given  to  be  held  incommendam,  and  from  that  time 
its  domains  were  neglected  and  mismanaged,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks  relaxed.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  had  acquired  among  the  peasants 
the  title  of  the  brigands  of  La  Trappe  ;  and  although  this 
may  not  have  been  meant  to  imply  that,  like  the  Friar 
Tuck  of  English  romance,  they  actually  betook  themselves 
to  the  highway,  the  seven  brethren  who  yet  retained  the 
habit  were  stout  topers,  staunch  hunters,  and  their  abode 
was  shunned  by  every  man  or  maiden  who  was  anxious  to 
retain  a  fair  character. 

Affair  s  were  in  this  state,  when  in  the  year  1G36  the 
abbey  was  bestowed  upon  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Rancy,  then  only  in  his  tenth  year.  De  Rancy,  sprung  from 
an  antient  and  honourable  family,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1626.  Of  an  anient  temperament,  he  dis- 
played at  an  early  age  a  passion  for  letters.  He  is  said  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  have  published  an  edition  of 
Anacreon,  with  notes,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  published  an  essay  on  the  dignity 
of  the  soul.  The  testimonials  which  he  received  at  the 
close  of  his  college  career  were  more  flattering  than  those 
given  to  his  class-fellow  Bossuet.  Soon  after  taking  the 
slender  vows  which  bound  an  abbe,  he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  The  warm  tempera- 
ment which  had  developed  his  precocious  talents,  the  tastes 
indicated  and  confirmed  by  his  study  of  Greek  letters, 
prompted  him  to  plunge  deeply  into  the  brilliant  volup- 
tuousness of  the  courtly  circle  to  which  this  appointment 
introduced  him,  and  in  which  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
vie  with  the  most  luxurious.  The  Abbe  de  la  Trappe  was 
distinguished  for  his  ardour  in  the  chase,  for  the  splendour 
of  his  house,  for  his  delicate  entertainments,  and  for  his 
intrigues  with  the  fair  sex.  In  this  career  he  is  said  to  have 
been  arrested  by  finding  a  lady  (Madame  de  Montbazon), 
with  whom  he  had  an  assignation,  dead  of  a  loathsome 
disease,  on  stealing  into  her  apartment.  The  story  i* 
without  sufficient  evidence,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of 
raelo-dramatic  horrors  which  require  the  very  strongest  to 
render  them  credible.  There  needed  no  such  startling 
adventure  to  inspire  one  who  from  his  boyish  years  had 
rioted  in  sensual  indulgence,  and  who  possessed  a  prompt 
and  energetic  will,  and  a  dash  of  imagination,  with  satiety 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  The  morbid  feeling  that '  all  is 
vanity,'  which  would  naturally  steal  over  such  a  one  in 
such  circumstances,  might  be  heightened  if  not  originated 
by  a  narrow  escape  he  made  in  hunting,  and  bv  the  death 
of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Whatever  the  cause,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
his  late  almoner  spontaneously  denuded  himself  of  all  his 
rich  benefices,  with  the  exception  of  La  Trappe.  In  that 
monastery  he  attempted  to  re-establish  its  old  discipline, 
but  at  first  with  little  success.  The  •  brigands  of  La  Trappe  * 
struggled  fiercely  against  the  restraints  they  were  invited 
to  impose  upon  themselves:  they  threatened  to  throw  their 
importunate  superior  into  the  fish-ponds;  and  Louis  le 
Loureur,  a  brigadier  then  stationed  at  Mortagne,  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  otter  the  protection  of  his  soldiers  to 
the  abbe.  De  Rancy  preferred  the  milder  method,  which 
turneth  away  wrath.  He  applied  a  part  of  his  patrimony 
to  pension  off  the  recusant  brethren.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  1662,  with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  order, 
a  concordat  was  arranged  between  the  Abbe  de  Rancy 
and  the  old  monks,  in  virtue  of  which  they  evacuated  the 
premises,  which  were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by 
the  brethren  of  the  Strict  Observance.  The  concordat 
was  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  the  161  h  ot 
February,  1663.  The  vows  of  an  abbe  made  little  differ- 
ence between  him  who  took  them  and  the  laitv.  De  Rancy 
had  yet  to  qualify  himself  for  taking  the  active  govcrn- 
"  of  hu  new  coiony  of  devotees.  In  1663  he 
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menccd  his  noviciate  in  the  abbey  of  Perseignc,  which  was 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Strict  Observance :  in  1G64  he 
took  all  the  vows,  in  company  with  an  attached  domestic 
who  followed  his  master  in  his  retreat  from  the  world,  and 
was  confirmed  abbot  by  Maurice  Plunkett,  titular  bishop 
of  Ardagh. 

I  lis  zeal  and  eloquence  soon  prevailed  upon  his  associates 
to  adopt  as  much  of  the  antient  rigour  of  their  order  as  he 
deemed  possible  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  society. 
The  community  devoted  themselves  to  the  observance  of 
strict  silence,  to  hard  labour,  to  total  abstinence  from 
wine,  eegs,  fish,  and  all  seasoning  of  their  simple  diet  of 
bread  and  vegetables.  Excited  by  his  representations, 
the  monks  wished  to  bind  themselves  at  once  by  a  vow ; 
but  their  experienced  and  judicious  superior  refused  to 
permit  this  until  they  had  ascertained  experimentally  that 
the  state  of  mind  which  prompted  such  mortification  of 
the  body  was  permanent.  This  anxious  care  to  save  his 
flock  from  the  entanglement  of  rash  vows  was  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  Abbe  de  la  Trappe  showed  that 
judgment  held  divided  empire  in  his  mind  with  imagina- 
tion. His  advice  was  in  request  at  the  councils  of  his 
order,  and  even  at  the  worldly-minded  court  of  Rome. 
Bossuct  took  pleasure  in  retiring  to  La  Trappe  and  holding 
converse  with  its  abbot.  In  1686  De  Rancy  resigned  his 
office  of  superior :  he  survived  til)  the  27th  of  October, 
170O. 

The  reputation  which  the  abbey  acquired  under  the 
author  of  the  new  reform  continued  undiminished  till  the 
Revolution.  There  were  in  all  ten  abbots  under  the  re- 
formed system : — 

1.  Armand  Jean  de  Rancy,  regular  abbot  from  1664  to 
1686,  when  he  resigned :  died  in  1700,  aged  seventy-four. 

2.  Zozime  I.  (his  secular  name  was  Pierre  Foisif),  born 
at  Bellesme :  held  the  office  ten  years,  and  died  in  1696, 
aged  thirty-five. 

3.  Francois  Armand  Gervaise,  born  at  Paris :  resigned 
his  charge  in  1698,  after  holding  it  two  years :  the  year  of 
his  death  is  uncertain. 

4.  Jacques  la  four,  born  at  Soissons  :  resigned  in  1713, 
and  died  in  1720. 

5.  Isidore  (his  secular  name  was  Maximilien  DannetiOrc), 
born  at  Toumai :  died  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

6.  Francois  Augustin  Gouche,  born  at  Eu,  died  in  1734, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

7.  Zozime  II.  (Hurel),  born  in  the  French  Vexin,  died 
in  1747,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

8.  Malachic  lJrun,  died  in  17C6,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

0.  Theodore  Chambon,  appears  to  have  died  at  the  close 
of  1783. 

10.  Pierre  Olivier,  was  elected  in  January.  1784,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  community  when  all  religious 
orders  were  suppressed  in  France. 

The  Trappists  having  been  involved  in  the  common  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  orders,  notwithstanding  the  peti- 
tions of  all  the  neighbouring  communes  in  their  favour, 
only  four  or  five  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  world.  The  rest,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dom  Augustin  (his  secular  name  was  Lestrange),  sought 
and  found  a  refuge  in  a  valley  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Fri- 
burg,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Val-Sainte.  Here 
the  brethren  agreed  to  render  still  more  strict  the  reform 
of  the  Abb6  de  la  Trappe.  These  additional  severities 
consisted  in,  1,  the  abandonment  of  separate  cells  for  each 
individual ;  2,  dispensing  with  mattresses ;  3,  shortening 
their  time  for  sleeping  bv  one  hour ;  4,  restricting  them- 
selves to  water  for  their  drink ;  5,  increased  strictness  of 
their  fasts ;  6,  three  additional  hours  of  labour  every  day ; 
and.  7,  the  prolongation  of  their  ceremonial  devotions. 
When  the  French  invaded  Switzerland,  the  Trappists  fled 
before  them ;  but  after  shifting  their  place  of. residence  for 
some  years,  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  Val-Sainte. 
Bonaparte  showed,  on  his  first  accession  to  power,  an  in- 
clination to  patronise  them.  He  even  endowed  a  house 
of  Trappists  on  Mont  Genevrc  with  30,000  franks  per  an- 
num :  and  another  at  Corvara,  near  Genoa,  with  10,000, 
hut  a  dispute  which  he  had  in  1811  with  the  superior  of 
Corvara  led  him  to  proscribe  the  whole  order.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Trappists  were  allowed  to 
return  to  France.  They  contrived  to  purchase  the  site  of 
their  dilapidated  monastery  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  but  the  extensive  forests,  in  the  innermost  recesses 


of  which  they  are  situated,  remain  the  property  of  the  state. 
Complaints  were  raised  against  the  Trappists  by  some  of 
the  French  bishops,  and  Dom  Augustin  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  order.  He 
returned  with  success  from  his  mission,  but  was  attacked 
at  Lyon  by  a  complaint,  which  terminated  fatallv  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1827.  He  left  in  tranquillity  the  order 
which  his  skill  and  courage  had  piloted  through  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  in  addition  to  the  parent  esta- 
blishment, a  number  "of  the  Trappists  settled  at  Aigues- 
belles,  in  the  diocese  of  Valence :  the  brethren  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  returned  and  settled  at  Bellefontaine, 
in  the  diocese  of  Angers ;  and  those  who  had  found  shelter 
in  England  established  themselves  at  Melleray,  in  the 
diocese  of  Nantes.  The  original  monastery  of  La  Trappe 
is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  La  Grande  Trappe  du 
Perche.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1833,  the  new  church 
and  monastery  were  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  by 
the  bishop  of  See*.  The  monks  enjoy  much  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  predecessors;  and  their  services  as  phy- 
sicians and  (notwithstanding  their  curtailed  means;  as 
almsgivers  to  the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  districts 
entitle  them  to  the  reputation. 

(Description  de  I'Aobaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1670 ;  Ijh 
Trappe  mieux  eonnue,  Paris,  1834.) 

TRAS-OS-MONTES,  a  province  of  Portugal,  so  called 
from  its  being  situated  beyond  the  mountains  of  Xerez  and 
el-Maraon,  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of  Entre 
Minho  e  Douro.  It  extends  22  Portuguese  leagues  from 
cast  to  west,  and  15  from  north  to  south.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  named  Miranda,  Braganca,  Torre  de  Mon- 
corvo,  and  Villa  Real ;  and  contains,  besides  the  capital, 
3  cities,  15  large '  villas '  or  towns,  and  260 4  fuegos '  or  fires. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Sabor,  Tuela,  Tameja,  and 
many  less  considerable  streams.  The  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  unproductive,  with  the  exception  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  highly  cultivated,  and  yield  abundant  crops  of 
oil,  com,  and  a  large  amount  of  wine. 

TRASS.  A  deposit  of  volcanic  ashes  and  scoria* 
thrown  out  from  the  Eifel  volcanoes,  and  accumulated  in 
valleys  and  old  lakes  under  the  influence  of  water  is  thus 
designated.  It  iB  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  pimo- 
lana  of  the  Neapolitans.    ( Lyell's  Principle*  of  Genloey.') 

TRASYMEN1AN  LAKE\  [Perugia,  Del  eg  a  eio>  b 
di.1 

TRAU  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia,  the  area  of  which  is  240  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation (in  1832)  17,054  Roman  Catholics,  and  427  not 
united  Greeks.  Trau  is  built  on  a  small  island,  which  is 
connected  with  the  continent  bv  a  wooden  bridge  fifty 
paces  in  length.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  channel  350 
feet  broad  between  it  and  the  island  of  Bua,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  mole,  with  a  drawbridge  to  allow  ships 
to  pass,  the  numerous  coasting  vessels  preferring  this  chan- 
nel to  the  open  sea.  Trau  is  an  old  ill-built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  Seven  small  hills  rise  above  the 
town.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  three  convents,  and  an  hospital.  The  antient 
citadel  and  fortifications  are  now  in  ruins.  A  bishop  and 
chapter,  under  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  reside  here. 
There  is  a  small  pretty  good  harbour,  which  is  now  not 
much  frequented.  The"  inhabitants,  about  3000  in  num- 
ber, have  a  pretty  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  country,— wine,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits. 
The  island  of  Bua,  which  is  five  leagues  in  length,  pro- 
duces the  above  fruit  in  great  abundance.  (Die  Oetter- 
reichitche  Monarchic,  anonymous;  Blumenbach,  Gemalde 
der  Oesterreickischen  Monarchic;  Stein,  Geos.  Lexicon.) 

TRAVANCORE.    [Hindustan,  p.  204.1 

TRAVELLERS-JOY.  [Clematu.] 

TRAVEMUN'DE,  a  small  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  in  the 
territory  of  the  free  Hanseatic  city  of  Liibeck,  is  situated  in 
53°  58*  N.  lat.  and  10°  50*  E.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Trave  (as  its  name  imports),  about  ten  miles  from 
Liibeck  and  forty-two  from  Hamburg.  The  river  Trave  is 
650  feet  broad,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  merchantmen.  The  town  lies  on  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  has  a  wall  and  moat  on  the  land  side. 
There  are  about  1200  inhabitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
fishermen  and  pilots.  No  pains  or  expense  are  snared  to 
make  the  harbour  secure  and  convenient.  A  lighthouse, 
120  feet  high,  which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  35  miles, 
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■lands  on  a  sand-bank  near  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Trave- 
mitnde  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  fur  the  benefit 
of  sea-bathing.  The  importance  of  this  small  town  has  been 
much  increased  within  a  lew  years  by  the  establishment  of 
steamboats  between  it  and  St.  Petersburg.  By  this  means 
the  mail*  from  Russia,  which  used  to  come  all  the  way  by 
land,  and  were  a  fortnight  or  longer  on  the  way,  new 
arrive  at  Liibeck  in  three  days  and  a  half  or  four  days,  and 
reach  England  by  way  of  Hamburg  in  a  week,  instead  of 
eighteen  days  or  more. 

(Zeitz,  Antichten  von  Lubeck;  Stein,  Lexicon;  Von 
Schlieben.  Die  Deuttchen  Bundesstaaten.) 

TRAVERS,  LAKE.    [Mississippi  Rivkr.] 

TRAVERSAHI,  AMBRO'GIO,  called  also  Ambrosius 
Camaldulensis,  a  great  scholar  and  public  character  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Patico  near 
Forll,  in  1386.  Some  assert  that  his  family  was  a  branch 
of  the  Traversari  who  once  ruled  over  Ravenna.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  Ambrogio  entered  the  order  of  the  Camal- 
dulenses  at  Florence.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  Greek 
under  ChryBoloras,  and  afterwards  under  Demetrius  Scarani 
of  Constantinople,  who  became  a  Camaldulensian  monk  at 
Florence  about  1417.  Traversari  became  a  good  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  classical 
studies  till  1431,  when  he  was  made  general  of  his  order. 
He  was  intimate  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Niccolo  Niccoli, 
Francesco  Barbara,  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  and  other  learned 
men  and  patrons  of  learning  of  that  age.  When  Cosmo 
and  his  brother  Lorenzo  the  elder  were  in  banishment  at 
Venice,  in  1433,  Traversari,  who  was  in  that  town,  often 
visited  them,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  his  letters  with 
esteem  and  affection.  He  instructed  several  pupils,  and 
among  others  Giannorzo  Manetti,  who  became  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  Traversari  travelled  \nuch  for  the 
affairs  of  his  order,  and  he  collected  in  his  travels  materials 
for  his  '  Hodaeporicon,'  which  is  a  description  of  what  he 
had  seen,  containing  many  particulars  concerning  the  lite- 
rary history  of  that  time,  and  the  various  libraries  then 
existing  in  Italy.  The  '  Hodaeporicon '  was  first  edited  at 
Lucca  r>y  Bartolini,  in  1681.  He  also  collected  valuable 
MSS.  which  helped  Cosmo  to  form  the  public  library  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Marco,  together  with  the  collection  of 
Niccolo  Niccoli  and  those  of  Peruzzi  and  Salutati.  In 
1435  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  sent  Traversari  to  the  stormy 
council  of  Basle,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  much 
abilitj  in  favour  of  Eugenius,  and  was  instrumental  in 
winning  over  to  the  pope's  party  the  learned  Cardinal 
Ceaarim,  the  president  of  the  council,  who  suddenly  left 
Basle  and  repaired  to  Ferrara,  whither  the  pope  had  trans- 
ferred the  council  in  January,  1438.  Traversari  was  sent 
from  Basle  into  Germany  on  a  mission  from  the  pope  to 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  on  returning  to  Italy  he  was 
deputed  to  Venice  to  receive  the  emperor  Palseologus  and 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  conduct  them  to 
Ferrara,  from  whence  the  council  was  soon  after  removed 
to  Florence.  Traversari  acted  in  that  assembly  as  inter- 
preter between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  he  had  the 
•satisfaction  of  seeing  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches.  He 
soon  after  died  at  Florence,  in  October,  1439.  He  left 
Latin  translations  of  many  Greek  works,  especially  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  such  as  Chrysostom,  Basilius,  Atha- 
nasius,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Johannes  Climachus,  and  others,  of 
which,  as  well  at  of  other  ineditcd  works  of  Traversari,  his 
biographers  Mehus,  Cateni,  Ginanni,  and  Zeno  have  given 
catalogues.  His  translation  or  the  Lives  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  dedicated  by  him  to  his  friend  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1475.  Some  of  his  Orations  delivered 
in  the  council  of  Basle  are  also  printed.  His  numerous 
letters  were  collected  by  Father  Canneti,  and  published, 
w  ith  the  addition  of  learned  notes  and  a  biography  of  Tra- 
versari, by  Lorenzo  Mehus :  •  Traversarii  Ambrosii  Epistolsc 
Latinte  et  aliomm  ad  ipsum,  curante  P.  Canneto,  cum 
Ambrosii  Vita,  studio  L.  Mehus,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Florence, 
17"i9,  an  important  work  for  the  literary  history  of  Italy 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

'Tiraboschi,  .S/on<i  delta  Letteratura  Italiana ;  Lombardi, 
continuation  of  Tiraboschi.) 

TRAVERSE,  in  Law,  U  a  contradiction  of  some  matter 
of  fact  alleged  in  pleading  by  the  opposite  party.  It  ought 
to  be  by  express  words  ana  not  argumentatively.  Generally 
all  matter  of  fact,  that  is  material,  ought  to  be  either  con- 
fessed and  avoided,  or  traversed  ;  and  if  a  party  justifies  an 
act  as  to  one  particular  time  and  place,  or  confesses  and 
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avoids  in  one  respect,  he  ought  to  traverse  it  as  to  all  other. 
Otherwise  what  is  materially  alleged  will  be  taken  to  be 
admitted.  But  matter  of  law  when  not  connected  with 
fact  ought  not  to  be  traversed,  nor  should  matter  of  record, 
nor  matter  which  is  not  triable:  for  the  object  of  a 
traverse  is  to  raise  an  issne  for  the  decision  of  a  jury. 

Traverse  of  an  immaterial  fact,  or  of  a  mere  supposition, 
or  of  inducement,  is  bad,  for  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
action.  For  the  same  reason,  a  traverse  which  is  too  large 
is  bad,  as  where,  in  an  action  for  stopping  three  lights,  the 
defendant  traverses  the  stopping  of  all  three,  for  the  action 
would  lie  although  he  stopped  only  one.  It  is  also  bad  if 
it  is  too  narrow,  as  if  an  action  is  brought  for  an  act  alleged 
to  be  done  in  one  county,  and  the  defendant  justifies 
under  process  by  the  sheriff  in  another  county,  and  traverses 
the  act  in  the  place  alleged  only,  for  he  ought  to  traverse 
as  to  all  counties  except  that  to  which  the  process  went. 
If  a  traverse  is  tendered  as  to  a  material  point  oy  one  party, 
the  other  must  accept  it ;  he  cannot  waive  it  and  tender 
another  traverse.  (Com.  Dig.,  tit. '  Pleader,'  Geo.  I.,  &c.) 

In  criminal  pleading  traverse  of  an  indictment  is  fhe 
taking  issue  and  denying  some  material  point  in  it.  Not 
guilty  is  a  general  traverse,  which  throws  on  the  prosecutor 
the  necessity  of  proving  all  the  material  facts. 

By  the  common  law,  the  defendant  in  a  case  of  misde- 
meanour might,  by  traversing  the  indictment,  postpone 
the  trial  to  the  next  sessions  or  assizes ;  but  now,  in  all 
cases  except  those  for  the  non-repair  of  bridges  or  high- 
ways, he  must,  if  he  has  been  in  custody  or  on  bail  twenty 
days  on  the  same  charge,  plead  and  be  tried  immediately. 
(1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  4.) 

TRAVERSE  TABLE,  a  table  used  in  navigation,  in 
what  is  called  traverse  sailing,  which  is  merely  Ihe  sailing 
on  different  points  of  the  compass,  for  short  distances,  in 
succession.  This  table  is  useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
being  a  small  and  handy  trigonometrical  canon,  as 
follows: — The  angle  a  ship  makes  with  the  meridian  is 
the  angle  of  the  course  ,*  the  distance  run  in  that  course  is 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  the  side 
opposite  to  the  angle  of  the  course  is  called  the  departure 
(from  the  meridian).  The  side  adjacent  to  the  angle  of 
the  course  is  called  the  difference  of  latitude  (this  being 
round  from  it  by  reducing  miles  or  leagues  to  degrees). 
The  traverse  table  is  a  table  of  double  entry,  into  which, 
going  with  the  angle  of  the  course  and  the  distance  run, 
we  find  in  two  columns  the  corresponding  departure,  and 
length  of  the  side  called  difference  of  latitude.  Thus,  in 
Garrard's  Tables,  London,  1789,  which  are  among  the 
largest  of  traverse  tables,  we  find  all  units  of  distance  run, 
from  1  to  300,  with  every  angle  of  the  course  which  is  a 
multiple  of  For  instance,  at  a  course  of  24*  40'  with 
the  meridian,  and  a  distance  run  of  259  miles,  we  find 
108*09  miles  for  the  departure,  and  235*37  miles  for  the 
side  called  difference  of  latitude  :  meaning  that  a  right- 
angled  triangle  with  an  hvpothenuse  of  259,  and  one  of  the 
angles  24°  40',  has  the  side  opposite  to  that  angle  108*09, 
and  the  side  adjacent  235*37.  Such  a  table  as  this  is 
overlooked  by  many  who  might  use  it  with  profit,  simply 
because  it  seems  only  a  technical  table  of  navigation. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  only  to  quarter  points  of  the  compass 
for  the  angles,  with  various  limits  of  distance. 

TRAVERSES,  in  Fortification,  are  usually  masses  of 
earth  which  are  raised  at  intervals  across  the  terreplein  of 
a  rampart  or  across  the  covered- way  of  a  fortress:  their 
positions  in  the  covered-way  are  indicated  at  /,  /,  &c. 
[Fortification,  p.  377-]  On  a  rampart  they  serve  to 
protect  the  guns  and  men  against  the  effects  of  a  rico- 
cheting or  enfilading  fire,  which  might  otherwise  dismount 
the  former,  and  compel  the  latter  to  abandon  the  parapet ; 
and  in  the  covered-way,  besides  serving  for  similar  pur- 
poses, they  constitute  retrenchments  behind  which  fhe 
defenders  may  keep  up  an  annoying  fire  of  musketry  upon 
the  enemy,  shouldthe  latter  attempt  to  force  his  way 
along  the  branches  of  that  work.  On  this  account  they 
are  provided  with  banquettes,  or  steps,  on  which  the 
defenders  may  stand  to  fire  over  them.  Such  a  work, 
when  formed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  rampart  or 
parapet,  on  its  interior  side,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  defenders  against  a  fire  from  the  ground  in  their  rear, 
is  called  a  parados. 

Palisades  are  planted  along  the  banquettes,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  assailants  from  suddenly  pacing  over  the 
traverses  :  and,  at  the  passage  between  each  traverse  and 
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the  interior  bide  of  the  glacis,  is  a  strong  gate,  or  barrier, 
which  is  closed  in  the  event  of  the  defenders  being  obliged 
to  retire  from  one  traverse  to  the  next,  or  to  abandon  the 
covered-way  entirely. 

As,  at  the  time  ol  an  assault  being  made  at  the  salient 
part  of  a  covered- way,  the  defenders  might  be  bayoneted 
lH  attempting  to  retire  along  the  passages  between  the 
traverses  and  the  glacis  (those  passages  being  then  com- 
manded by  the  enemy),  it  has  been  recommended  to  form 
other  passages  about  four  feet  wide  between  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  traverses  and  the  top  of  the  counter- 
scarp ;  and,  in  order  that  the  retreat  may  be  effected 
without  molestation,  a  line  of  palisades  is  planted  from 
each  traverse  to  the  next  along  the  middle  of  the  covered- 
way,  in  addition  to  the  line  which  is  always  planted  along 
the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  glacis. 

The  traverses,  like  other  parapets,  are  usually  above 
eighteen  feet  thick  at  the  upper  part,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  immediately  destroyed  by  the  heavy  artillery 
of  the  enemy  :  but  the  French  engineers  recommend  that 
all  the  traverses  in  the  covered-way,  except  those  which 
are  close  to  the  re-entering  places  of  arms  L,  L  [Fortifi- 
cation], should  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  as  it 
may  be  advantageous  for  the  defenders  to  destroy  them  in 
t  lie  event  of  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  protect  himself  by 
them  during  the  operation  of  cutting  a  trench  across  the 
covered-way  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  into  the 
ditch  of  the  fortress. 

Since,  on  the  covered-*ay  being  attacked  by  main  force, 
the  traverses  are  frequently  abandoned  without  resistance. 


Bousniard  proposes  that  they  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  redans,  and  have,  in  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  of 
each  face,  a  small  gallery  with  loop-holes,  through  which, 
as  well  as  over  the  top  of  the  traverse,  a  fire  of  musketry 
may  be  directed  into  the  covered-way.  The  traverses  are 
to  be  protected  by  f raizes  planted  on  the  exterior  slopes ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fire  from  the  two  tiers  of 
muskets  will  entirely  prevent  the  success  of  an  attack  which 
is  not  carried  on  by  the  regular  process  of  sapping.  The 
gallery  in  the  traverse  is  to  communicate  with  the 
magistral  gallrrv  of  the  countermines,  so  that  the  defenders, 
if  at  last  compelled  to  retire  within  the  enceinte,  may  pass 
through  the  latter  gallery,  and  through  that  which  is 
formed  in  the  caponniere,  without  being  observed  by  the 
enemy. 

TRAVERTIN,  the  Italian  term  for  concretionary 
limestone  produced  from  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution.  It  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  the  term 
'tufa,'  which  expresses  the  loose  and  porous  surface  deposit 
from  calcareous  springs,  while  travertin  applies  to  the 
more  solid  limestone,  less  frequently  formed  in  lakes  and 
on  hill  sides.  Waters  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime 
abound  in  many  countries,  and  the  production  of  tufa  is 
an  extremely  common  phenomenon  ;  but  the  accumulation 
of  travertin  in  great  quantity  appears  to  be  often  associated 
with  centres  and  lines  of  antient  volcanic  excitement,  or 
with  great  natural  fissures  of  the  strata.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  antient  and  modern 
Rome  are  built  of  travertin  derived  from  the  quarries  of 
Ponte  Leucano.  Lyell, 4  Principles  of  Geology,'  book  ii., 
chap,  hi.,  may  be  consulted  for  a  large  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  facts  relating  to  the  accumulation  of  these  cal- 
careous deposits. 

TRAVESTY.    [Burlesque;  Pahody.1 

TREACLE.    rM  OLASSKS.  I 

TREAD-WHEEL.  [Transportation.] 

1  KEASON.  This  term,  in  its  legal  signification,  is 
derived  from  the  French  trahtson  :  ana  in  conformity  with 
this  derivation,  the  offences  designated  by  it  in  English 
law  always  contained  the  notion  of  treachery,  or  a  breach 
of  that  allegiance  supposed  to  be  due  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior.  Thus  petit-treason  was  the  murder  of  a  husband 
by  his  wife,  or  a  master  by  his  servant,  or  a  bishop  by  his 
subordinate  in  the  church ;  and  high  treason  consists  in  an 
attack  upon  the  king  as  the  political  head  of  the  state. 
The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  treason  was  placed  in 
another  class  of  crimes  by  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31, 
s.  2,  which  enacts  that '  every  offence,  which,  before  that 
act,  would  have  amounted  to  petit-treason,  should  be 
deemed  to  be  murder  only,  and  no  greater  offence.'  The 
only  crime  therefore  now  known  to  the  law  of  England 
under  this  term  is  high  treason,  which,  at  it  is  composed 
of  numerous  acts  and  circumstances,  constructively  and 


remotely,  as  well  as  immediately,  affecting  the  safety  ot 
the  king's  person,  cannot  be  accurately  described  by  any 
simple  definition. 

In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  England,  the  law  upon 
this  subject  was  extremely  vague  and  uncertain,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  variety  of  acts  which  were  held  to 
constitute  high  treason  as  tending  to  diminish  the  power 
or  dignity  of  the  crown.    In  the  times  now  alluded  to. 
killing  the  king's  father  or  brother,  or  even  lus  mes- 
senger, refusing  to  answer  in  the  king's  courts,  aud 
summoning  an  English  subject  to  appear  and  defend 
himself  in  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince,  were  deemed  to 
be  acts  of  treason.    (3  Inst.  7 ;  Hawkins's  Pleat  of  the 
Crown,  b.  1.,  c.  17.)    Indeed,  immediately  before  the 
date  of  the  statute  of  treasons,  a  knight  was  indicted  for 
high  treason  in  '  usurping  royal  power  within  the  king's 
realm,'  by  assaulting  another  on  the  highway,  takine  his 
horse  and  detaining  him  until  he  paid  90/.   (Hale's  Pleat 
of  the  Crown,  vol.  i„  p.  80.)   From  these  and  many  other 
instances  which  are  to  be  found  in  law  books,  it  appears 
that  almost  every  act  that  could  be  in  any  way  considered 
as  a  breach  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  or  a  con- 
structive assumption  of  royal  authority,  was  deemed  to  be 
high  treason,  as  an  4  accroachment  of  royal  power.'  This 
arbitrary  state  of  the  law  became  the  cause  of  intolerable 
oppressions,  and  a  petition  to  Edward  III.  from  a  parlia- 
ment, which  Mr.  Hallam  calls  4  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
sat'  (Comtitutioual  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204),  occasioned 
the  statute  25  Edward  III.,  commonly  called  the  '  Statute 
of  Treasons.'    This  enactment  gave  for  the  first  time  an 
intelligible  definition  of  the  crime  of  treason,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  total  change  of  national  habits,  still  con- 
tinues, after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  to  be  the  governing 
law  on  the  subject.  Valuable  as  this  law  undoubtedly  was 
in  the  comparatively  rude  times  in  which  it  was  made,  the 
inadequacy  of  its  provisions  to  meet  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  a  more  refined  state  of  society  has  frequently  ren- 
dered supplemental  statutes  necessary,  and  has  been  the 
:  cause  of  those  subtle  and  forced  interpretations  of  its 
simple  language,  which  have  introduced  scarcely  less  un- 
certainty and  injustice  into  this  department  of  the  criminal 
law  than  prevailed  before  its  enactment. 

The  several  acts  and  circumstances  constituting  high 
treason  by  the  4  Statute  of  Treasons '  are  as  follows :  — 
1,  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  kine,  the 
queen  consort,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir.  2,  Violating 
the  king's  companion  (by  which  is  meant  the  queen  con- 
sort), or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.  3,  Levying  war  against 
the  king  within  his  realm.  4,  Being  adherent  to  the  king's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the 
realm  or  elsewhere.  5,  Counterfeiting  the  king's  great  or 
privy  seal.  6,  Counterfeiting  the  king's  money,  or  know- 
ingly bringing  false  money  into  the  realm  counterfeit  to 
the  money  of  England,  to  merchandize  and  make  payment 
withal  in  deceit  of  the  king  and  his  people.  7,  Slaying  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  either  bench, 
justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  or  any  other  justices 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  their  places, 
doing  their  offices.  As  several  of  the  offences  above  enu- 
merated are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consist  in  inteution,  the 
statute  declares  that  in  such  cases  the  intention,  in  order  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  must  be  manifested 
by  some  open  or  orert  act  done  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  traitorous  intention.  This  provision,  although 
by  its  position  in  the  statute  it  is  apparently  limited  to  the 
offence  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  has  been  held  to 
apply  to  all  the  treasons  before  mentioned.  (Hale's  Pleat 
of  the  Crtjwn,  vol.  i.,  p.  108.) 

The  word  '  kin*,'  used  in  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
describing  the  offence  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
comprehends  the  case  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  she  is  invested 
by  the  constitution  with  full  royal  authority,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects.  But  the  husband  of  the 
queen  regnant  is  not  within  the  words  or  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  words  4  compass'  and 
'  imagine'  in  this  clause  of  the  statute  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  discussion.  Mr.  Luders  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  their  signification  by  collecting  the  instances  in 
which  the  same  language  has  been  used  in  writings  con- 
temporaneous with  the  statute ;  and  although  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  significa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  •  attempt" 
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and  '  contrive.'  (Consideration*  on  the  Law  of  High 
Treason  in  the  article  of  Levying  War,  p.  137.^  If  this 
be  so.  the  meaning  of  this  clause  is  sufficiently  obvious  to 
an  ordinary  reader,  and  would  be  certainly  limited  in  his 
apprehension  to  attempts  or  contrivances  against  the 
natural  life  of  the  king.  But  by  means  of  legal  con- 
struction, the  words  have  received  a  much  wider  meaning. 
Thus,  a  conspiracy  to  imprison  or  depose  the  king,  which 
by  the  statute  of  treasons  is  not  declared  to  be  a  substan- 
tive treason,  has  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  high  treason 
in  the  article  of  compassing  his  death,  because,  according 
to  a  Having  of  Machiavelli, 4  There  is  but  a  short  interval 
between  the  prisons  and  graves  of  princes.'  Mr.  Hallam 
justly  observes,  that 4  it  seems  not  very  reasonable  to  found 
a  capital  conviction  on  this  sententious  remark.'  It  appears 
indeed  formerly  to  have  been  questionable  law,  for  Chief 
Justice  Brooke,  who  compiled  nis  4  Abridgement  of  the 
Law '  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  a  design  to  depose  the  king  be 
within  this  clause  of  the  statute  ;  4  for,'  says  he,  '  one  may 
deprive  the  king  of  his  crown,  without  designing  his  death  ;' 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  view  of  the  matter,  Tie  refers  to 
the  statutes  which  had  been  passed  from  time  to  time  to 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  (Brookes 
Abridgement,  tit.  'Treason,'  fol.,  24.)  And  in  fact  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  adoption  of  this  proposition  would 
frequently  lead  to  a  false  result,  several  instances  of 
rebellion  having  occurred  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
designs  of  the  rebels  would  have  been  wholly  defeated  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  whose  name  they  designed  to 
employ.  (Constitutional  History, \o\.  hi.,  p.  208.)  Never- 
theless the  doctrine  that  a  design  to  depose  is  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  treatises  of  the  highest  authority,  as  well  as 
by  judicial  decisions.  (Foster's  Discourse  on  High  Tren- 
ton, p.  196 ;  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  1361 ; 
vol.  xxv.,  p.  725.)  A  still  more  extensive  signification  has 
been  given  to  these  words  of  the  statute  by  the  forced  in- 
terpretation that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  king 
and  also  consulting  with,  a  foreign  enemy  to  invade  the 
realm,  were  overt  acts  of  treason  in  the  article  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death.  (Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
vol.  i..  p.  120.)  This  mode  of  reading  the  plain  words  of 
a  penal  statute  was  obviously  liable  to  serious  objections 
and  led  to  great  oppression  and  injustice  ;  4  such,  a  me- 
thod,' as  Sir  M.  Hale  says,  4  admitting  of  no  limits  or 
bounds,  but  running  as  far  as  the  wit  or  invention  of 
accusers,  and  the  odiousness  and  detestation  of  persons 
accused,  will  carry  men.'  (Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.,  p. 
86-7.)  4  Better,"  says  lA>rd  Strafford,  on  his  trial,  4  it  were 
to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and  by  the  maxims  of  cautious 
prudence  to  conform  ourselves  the  best  we  can  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  master,  than  fancy  we  have  a  law  on 
which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  last  that  this  law  shall 
inflict  a  punishment  precedent  to  the  promulgation,  and 
try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till  the  very  moment  of  the 
prosecution.' 

The  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  having  been 
brought  into  prominent  notice  and  much  discussed  in 
the  trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others  in  1794, 
the  statute  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  7,  was  passed  with  a  view 
of  superseding  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  such 
modes  of  interpretation  for  the  future.  This  statute,  which, 
although  originally  in  force  only  for  the  life  of  George  III., 
was  made  perpetual  by  the  stat.  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  6.  enacted 
that  4  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  realm  or  without, 
compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  de- 
struction, or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruc- 
tion, maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment,  or  restraint  of  the 
person  of  the  king,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  or  of  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  coun- 
tries, or  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty  within  this  realm,  in 
order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
measures  or  councils,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his 
majesty's  dominions  or  countries  under  the  obeisance  of 
his  majesty  ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inven- 
tions, devices,  and  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express, 
ntter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or 
by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  every  such  offender,  being  legally 


convicted  upon  the  oath  of  two  lawful  and  credible  wit- 
nesses, shall  be  adjudged  a  traitor,  and  suff  er  as  in  cases  ol 
high  treason.'  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  this  statute  should  put  an  end  to  all  artificial 
constructions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.;  nevertheless 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  these  forced  interpretations 
has  been  continued,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
the  judges  in  several  subsequent  prosecutions  for  high 
treason.  (Sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Criminal 
Law,  p.  16.) 

The  second  kind  of  treason  declared  in  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  is  the  violation  of  females  of  the  royal  family,  and 
was  obviously  intended  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  the  law 
has  been  held  to  apply  to  a  criminal  connection  by  consent 
as  well  as  to  a  forcible  violation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  one  of  the  numerous  circumstances  showing  the  inap- 
plicability of  this  antient  law  to  modern  times,  that  a  queen 
regnant,  whether  married  or  single,  is  not  within  this  clause 
of  the  statute. 

The  third  species  of  treason  above  mentioned  is  4  levying 
war  against  the  king  in  his  realm.'  It  amounts  to  treason 
under  this  clause  of  the  statute  to  take  arms  against  the 
king,  not  only  with  the  object  of  destroying  him,  but  where 
it  is  intended  by  open  violence  to  reform  religion  or  the 
laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  or  other  grievances, 
whether  real  or  pretended.  (Hawkins's  Plea*  of  the 
Crown,  b.  i.,  c.  xvii.,  s.  25.)  The  plain  words  of  this  clause 
of  the  statute  have  been  still  more  extravagantly  extended 
by  legal  construction  than  those  of  the  clause  relating  to 
compassing  the  king's  death.  Thus  riotous  assemblies, 
where  the  object  has  been  to  destroy  all  property  of  any 
particular  class,  such  as'to  pull  down  all  meeting-houses, 
or  to  destroy  all  inclosures,  have  been  held  to  be  treason  in 
all  who  join  them,  by  reason  of  the  generality  of  the  de- 
sign. This  doctrine  has  however  been  much  questioned  in 
recent  times ;  and  to  the  extent  formerly  contended  for, 
would  probably  not  be  countenanced  by  the  judges  at  the 
present  day.  (Luders,  On  Constrvetiee  Treasons ;  Sixth 
Report  of  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law.)  Indeed  the 
necessity  for  constructive  extensions  of  the  words  of  this 
clause,  which  might  have  been  plausibly  argued  from  the 
omission  in  the  statute  of  treasons  to  notice  conspiracies  or 
preparations  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  has  been  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  the  36 
Geo.  III.,  c.  7. 

The  fourth  kind  of  treason  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  is  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  The  enemies 
here  mentioned  are  foreign  powers  and  states  with  whom 
the  king  of  England  is  at  war,  and  who  owe  him  no  alle- 
giance ;  and  therefore  an  adherence  to  British  subjects  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  king  will  not  constitute 
treason  under  this  clause,  although  it  may  amount  to 
treason  in  the  article  of  levying  war.  This  kind  of  treason 
must,  like  compassing  the  king's  death,  or  levying  war 
against  him,  be  evidenced  by  some  overt  act,  such  as 
treacherously  surrendering  a  fortified  place,  or  supplying 
arms,  or  giving  information  to  an  enemy. 

The  fifth  treason  mentioned  in  the  statute  is  counter- 
feiting the  king's  seals  ;  which  offence  was  continued  as  a 
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and  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  66.  The  punishment  of  death  being 
however  repealed  in  all  cases  of  forger}-  excepting  the 
ioreery  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney,  by  the  stat.  2  &  3 
Will.  IV.,  c.  123.  the  offence  of  counterteiting  the  royal 
seals  appears  now  to  be  in  the  anomalous  condition  of 
being  in  quality  a  treason,  but  subject  to  no  higher  degree 
of  punishment  than  transportation  for  life. 

The  clause  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons  which  declares 
the  offence  of  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin  to  be  high 
treason  has  been  recently  repealed  by  the  stat.  2  Will.  IV., 
c.  34;  and  the  crime  itself  has  been  by  the  same  enact- 
ment divided  into  distinct  classes  as  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, with  a  graduated  scale  of  punishments. 

The  last  species  of  treason  above  mentioned  is  the 
offence  of  slaying  the  chancellor  or  the  judges,  which  still 
continues  to  be  high  treason.  This  part  of  the  law  is 
however  obviously  imperfect,  as  it  does  not  comprehend 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  at  the  present  day  are 
the  king's  superior  justices  as  fully  as  the  judges  of  the 
other  courts  of  Westminster  Hall ;  whereas  it  includes  the 
lustices  in  eyre,  whose  office  has  long  since  been  abo- 
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Besides  the  several  treasons  above  enumerated,  a  large 
class  of  offences  has  been  created  by  various  statutes  passed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion from  the  designs  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  as  many 
of  these  statutes  have  not  been  the  subject  of  prosecution 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  many  others  have  never 
been  enforced  at  ail,  they  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
virtually  obsolete,  and  do  not  require  to  be  particularly 
noticed  in  this  article.  {Sixth  Rej>ort  of  Commissioner* 
on  Criminal  l/itr,  p.  35.) 

With  a  view  to  diminish  the  peculiar  disadvantage  under 
which  a  person  charged  .with  treason  was  supposed  to 
labour  in  having  to  defend  himself  against  a  prosecution  in 
which  so  powerful  an  adversary  as  the  crown  was  inte- 
rested, several  privileges  as  to  process,  evidence,  and  trial 
have  been  given  by  statute  to  persons  so  accused.  It  is 
declared  by  the  stat.  7  Will.  III.,  c.  hi.,  s.  2,  that  no  per- 
son whatsoever  shall  be  indicted,  tried,  or  attainted  of  nigh  | 
treason  or  of  misprision  of  treason,  but  upon  the  oaths  of 
two  lawful  witnesses,  unless  the  party  indicted  shall  wil- 
lingly, without  violence,  in  open  court  confess  the  same. 
And  "by  the  third  section  of  the  same  statute,  it  is  declared 
that  if  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  divers  heads  or  kinds 
shall  be  alleged  in  one  indictment,  one  witness  produced 
to  prove  one  of  the  treasons,  and  another  witness  to  an- 
other of  the  treasons,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  treason  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  same  statute  of  the  7  Will.  HI.,  c.  3,  also 
enacted  that  no  person  should  be  tried  for  any  treason 
(except  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king)  unless  the  in- 
dictment be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence 
committed.  Moreover  the  prisoner  is  to  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days,  and  a  copy  of  the  panel 
of  jurors  two  days,  before  the  trial.  He  is  to  nave  the  same 
compulsory  process  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  his  wit- 
nesses as  was  at  the  time  of  the  statute  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  the  prosecutors  witnesses  ;  and  he  is  to  have  full 
defence  by  counsel  selected  by  himself  and  expressly  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  court.  The  stat.  7  Anne,  c.  21,  mate- 
rially extended  these  privileges  by  directing  that  all  per- 
sons indicted  for  high  treason,  or  misprision  thereof,  shall 
have  not  only  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  but  also  a  list  of 
all  the  witnesses  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  jurors  im- 
panelled, with  their  professions  and  places  of  abode  re- 
spectively, delivered  to  him  ten  days  before  the  trial,  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  the  better  to  prepare  him 
to  make  his  challenges  and  defence. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  these  indulgences 
arc  founded  upon  any  true  principles  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. If  justice  requires  them,  they  should  be  generally 
applied  to  all  crimes ;  and  at  all  events  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  different  measure  of  ad- 
vantage to  persons  accused  of  high  treason  from  that 
afforded  to  persons  accused  of  many  other  offences.  So 
obvious  indeed  was  the  inconsistency  of  giving  greater  pri- 
vileges and  advantages  to  a  person  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  king  than  were  permitted  in  the 
case  of  a  similar  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  private  per- 
son, that  upon  occasion  of  an  attack  upon  George  III., 
in  the  year  1800,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  re- 
move it.  The  statute  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  93,  enacts  that 
in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  in  compassing  or  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  misprision  of  such  treason,  where 
the  overt  act  alleged  shall  be  the  assassination  or  killing 
of  the  king,  or  any  direct  attempt  against  his  life,  or  against 
his  person,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered,  or  his 
person  suffer  bodily  harm,  the  offender  may  be  indicted, 
arraigned,  tried,  and  attainted,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
according  to  the  same  course  and  order  of  trial  in  every 
respect,  and  upon  the  like  evidence,  as  if  such  person  stood 
charged  with  murder ;  and  none  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  acts  of  7  Will.  III.,  c.  3,  and  7 
Anne,  c.  21,  shall  extend  to  any  indictment  for  this  species 
of  treason.  A  clause  in  a  subsequent  statute  (6  Geo.  IV., 
c.  SO,  sect.  21)  provides  that  the  list  of  the  jury  shall  in 
all  indictments  for  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  in 
other  courts  than  the  King's  Bench,  be  delivered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  ten  days 
before  the  arraignment ;  and  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
it  may  be  delivered  after  the  arraignment,  but  ten  days 
before  the  trial.  This  statute  does  not  extend  to  the  cases 
of  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  stat. 


39  &  40Geo.  III.,  c.  93.  By  the  slat.  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  51,  the 
provisions  of  the  stat.  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  93,  arc  extended 
to '  all  cases  of  high  treason  in  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  or  destruction  of  the  queen,  or  in  compassing  or 
imagining  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  the  death  or  de- 
struction, maiming,  or  wounding  of  the  queen,  and  of  mis- 
prision of  such  treason,  when  the  overt  act  alleged  shall 
be  any  attempt  to  injure  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
person  of  the  queen ;'  and  such  cases  are  expressly  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  above-mentioned  statutes  of 
7  Will.  III.,  c.  3 ;  7  Anne,  c.  21 ;  and  6  George  IV.,  c.  50, 
s.  21. 

The  judgment  in  high  treason  is  that  the  offender 
shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead ;  that 
afterwards  his  head  shall  be  severed  from  his  body ; 
and  his  body,  being  divided  into  four  quarters,  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  This  punishment  was  substi- 
tuted by  a  recent  statute  (54  Geo.  III.,  c.  146)  for  the 
antient  and  barbarous  sentence  which  required  that  the 
person  convicted  should  be  hanged,  but  taken  down  alive, 
and  then  that  his  bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  burnt 
before  his  face.  By  the  2nd  section  of  stat.  54  Geo.  HI., 
c.  146,  authority  is  given  to  the  crown  by  warrant  under 
the  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  to 
alter  this  sentence,  and  to  direct  that,  instead  of  the  igno- 
minious part  of  it,  the  part y  shall  be  beheaded  whilst  alive. 

TREASURE-TROVE,  in  legal  Latin  called  thesaurus 
inventus,  is  a  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  the 
law  of  England.  Where  coin,  plate,  or  precious  metals 
are  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  any  private  place,  and 
the  owner  or  person  who  deposited  them  is  unknown,  the 
property  becomes  vested  in  the  king  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative.  But  if  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascertained 
after  the  treasure  ,is  found,  the  property  belongs  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  king.  The  civil  law  gave  treasure  found 
in  general  to  tiie  finder ;  but  if  found  accidentally  in  an- 
other man's  land,  half  was  given  to  the  finder,  and  half  to 
the  owner  of  the  land.  And  so  if  it  was  found  in  the  land 
of  the  emperor,  it  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  him 
and  the  fender.  {Inst.,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  i.,  $  39 ;  Corf.,  lib.  x., 
tit.  15.)  Grotius  says  that  the  title  of  the  prince  to  trea- 
sure-trove had  in  modern  times  been  so  generally  esta- 
blished in  Europe  as  to  have  become  4  jus  commune  et 
qua«i  gentium'  {De  Jure  Belli  et  Pact's,  lib.  ii.,  c.  viii., 
£7).  The  law  of  England  adopts  the  definition  of  trea- 
sure-trove from  the  civilians  as  4  vettis  depositio  pecunise 
cujus  dominus  ignoratur'  (Paulus,  lib.  xxxi.,  $  1) ;  and  to 
entitle  the  crown  to  the  property,  it  must  appear  to  have 
been  hidden  or  deposited  by  some  one  who  at  the  time  had 
the  intention  of  reclaiming  it.  Whenever  therefore  the  in- 
tention to  abandon  appears  from  the  circumstances — as 
for  instance,  where  the  property  has  been  found  in  the 
sea,  or  in  a  pond  or  river,  or  even  openly  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth — it  belongs  to  the  finder.  In  England 
the  concealment  of  treasure-trove  from  the  king  was 
formerly  a  capital  offence ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  (Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  296.) 

TREASURY,  a  department  of  government  which  has 
control  over  the  management,  collection,  and  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  the  business  of  another  de- 
partment, the  Exchequer,  to  take  care  that  no  issues  cf 
1  public  money  are  made  by  the  Treasury  without  their 
being  in  conformity  with  the  authority  specially  enacted 
by  parliament.  When  money  is  to  be  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  service,  this  is  almost  always  done  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  Treasury  warrant ;  and  in  other  cases  the 
countersign  of  the  Treasury  is  requisite.  The  Board  of 
Treasury  consists  of  the  prime  minister  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  real  office  which  the 
Premier  holds  is  generally  that  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
There  are  also  four  junior  lords,  who  have  usually  seats  in 
parliament,  as  have  also  the  two  joint  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury.  The  departments  immediately  subordinate  to 
the  Treasury  are  the  boards  of  customs,  of  excise,  of  stamps 
and  taxes,  and  the  post-office,  the  various  officers  in  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  appointed  by  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  ana  this  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  ministry.  The  control  of  the  Treasury  over  the 
different  boards  of  revenue  and  other  departments  is  said 
to  be  much  less  complete  now  than  it  was  fitly  years  ago. 
Constitutionally,  its  authority  ought  to  be  paramount.  The 
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duties  of  the  board  of  Treasury  are  hen vy  and  multifarious, 
all  exceptional  cases  in  matters  relating  to  the  revenue 
being  referred  to  it.  Previous  to  1839  the  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant  for  education  was  dispensed  hy  the  Trea- 
sury ;  but  from  this  business,  to  which  it  certainly  could 
not  pav  sufficient  attention,  it  was  relieved  by  Uie  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 
The  expense  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  its  offices  in 
Whitehall,  exceeds  80,0110/.  a  year.  Fifteen  clerks  receive 
salaries  averaging  1000/.  a  year  each  ;  and  of  this  number 
five  receive  1500/.  a  year  each..  (Lord  Congleton's  Finan- 
cial Rrform.) 

TREATY  (immediately  from  the  French  fraite)  means 
literally  that  which  has  been  drawn  up,  or,  in  other  words, 
arranged  rind  agreed  upon,  by  two  or  more  parties,  who 
are  accordingly  called  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  in 
fact  the  same  word  with  contract.  The  term  in  its  several 
variations  is  now  employed  by  roost  of  the  nations  of 
Europe — by  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  the 
Dutch,  &c„  as  well  as  by  the  English  and  the  French— 
to  designate  the  conventions  or  agreements  which  govern- 
ments make  with  one  another.  By  the  Romans  a  treaty 
was  commonly  called  foedu*,  a  word  of  unknown  or 
uncertain  etymology.  From  foediu  we  have  formed  our 
federation,  confederacy,  &c. 

Although  a  treaty  is  commonly  defined  to  be  an  agree- 
ment made  with  one  another  by  two  or  more  governments, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  to  a  treaty  should  always 
be  an  absolutely  sovereign  and  independent  power  or 
political  society.  Communities,  or  even  individuals, 
which  are  subjects  in  many  or  in  all  other  respects,  may 
be  empowered  to  enter  into  treaties.  Thus  our  English 
East  India  Company  enjoys  the  right,  and  has  repeatedly 
exercised  it,  of  making  treaties  under  certain  limitations. 
But  in  all  such  cases  tlus  right  must  be  given  or  allowed 
by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  to  which  the  con- 
tracting party  belongs,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the 
constitution  or  political  system  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
So  that  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  sovereign  powers,  or 
by  parties  upon  whom  the  sovereign  power  has  conferred 
that  right.  In  our  constitution,  for  example,  where  the 
sovereign  power  consists  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  it 
has  delegated  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  generally  to  the  king.  And  this  is  the 
all-important  fact  for  foreign  countries  or  other  powers 
to  look  to  in  negotiating  and  entering  into  conventions 
with  the  English  nation :  the  only  party  with  whom  they 
have  to  do  in  such  matters  is  the  king,  or  the  ministers 
whom  he  may  have  delegated  to  act  for  him  and  in  liis 


It  is  usual,  of  course,  for  the  crown,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  to  act  through  its  representatives  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  in  how  far  the  principals  to  a  treaty 
are  to  be  held  bound  by  the  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  regularly  authorised  negotiators.  The  difficulty  is 
this.  The  instructions  given  to  the  actual  negotiator  by 
hi*  princiiwl,  as  to  what  he  shall  accept  or  concede,  are 
necessarily  secret,  at  least  in  part,  for  obvious  reasons: 
it  is  impossible  therefore  to  know  whether  on  any  par- 
ticular point  he  has  exceeded  his  authority  or  not ;  and  it 
would  be  always  in  the  power  of  a  government  to  allege 
that  he  had  done  so,  if  for  any  reason  it  desired  to  escape 
from  the  engagements  he  may  have  made  in  its  name. 
If  such  a  plea  were  well  founded,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  one  ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  proved  not  to  be 
founded  in  fact,  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  urged.  It 
would  appear  therefore  to  be  either  useless  or  unfair  to 
hold  the  negotiator's  signature  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of 
the  treaty ;  useless,  if  the  plea  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  afterwards  urged  in 
abatement  of  the  stipulations  he  had  made ;  unfair,  if 
such  plea  were  not  to  be  permitted.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding some  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  (De 
Martens  for  example)  have  contended  that  a  treaty  is, 
strictly  speaking,  valid  and  binding  from  the  moment  of 
its  being  signed,  that  is  not  the  doctrine  generally  main- 
tained ;  and  at  any  rate  the  practice  now  completely 
established  and  always  adhered  to  is  for  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  to  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties 
before  it  comes  into  operation.  And  there  are  many 
instances  of  states  declining  to  ratify  or  to  act  upon 
treaties  wliich  have  been  signed  by  their  accredited  re- 
presentatives. 


But  even  after  a  treaty  has  been  ratified,  it  is  really 
binding  only  so  long  as  the  contracting  parties  choose  to 
adhere  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  this  must  be  so,  from  there 
being  no  superior  authority  which  can  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  its  engagements  by  any  of  the  parties.  Various 
contrivances  indeed  have  been  resorted  to  in  different  agea 
with  the  view  or  strengthening  the  moral  bond  constituted 
between  independent  politicalsocieties  by  a  treaty :  not  to 
speak  of  oaths  imposed  with  all  possible  solemnity,  the  invo- 
cation of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  other  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  appliances ;  formerly  sometimes  pledges  were 
deposited,  and  forfeits  established ;  sometimes  individuals 
were  named  as  guarantees  or  conservators  of  the  treaty,  who, 
in  case  of  its  being  violated  by  ffieir  own  sovereign  or  feudal 
superior,  were  thereby  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and 
placed  under  an  obligation  to  assist  with  all  their  means 
the  party  seeking  redress  against  him :  down  to  a  later 
date  hostages  were  often  given,  a  practice  that  is  not  yet 
gone  quite  out  of  use  ;  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  un- 
usual in  a  treaty  between  two  powers  to  name  some  other 
state  or  states  as  having  undertaken  to  guarantee  its  ob- 
servance. But  no  such  precautions  that  can  be  taken  are 
found  to  have  really  much  effect the  maintenance  of  a 
treaty  will. always  principally  depend  upon  the  interests  or 
the  inclinations  of  the  parties  to  it.  If  the  parties  should 
quarrel  and  go  to  war,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  will  give 
no  rights  or  advantages  to  either  of  them  in  the  contest 
which  it  would  not  have  enjoyed  although  there  had  been 
no  treaty.  The  occurrence  of  actual  hostilities,  we  may 
here  remark,  between  countries  that  have  been  connected 
by  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce,  or  of  whatever  sort, 
is  held  to  annul  all  such  previously  subsisting  arrange- 
ments ;  and  they  must  be  formally  entered  into  anew  alter 
the  peace,  if  it  be  desired  that  they  should  come  again  into 
operation. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  nations  will  not  ordinarily  feel  themselves  to  be 
in  some  degree  restrained  even  by  the  moral  obligations 
wliich  a  treaty  implies,  although  there  be  no  superior  au- 
thority that  can  enforce  their  observance.  A  government 
would  at  least  suffer  in  that  not  unimportant  element  of 
strength,  its  character,  by  lightly  casting  off  the  bond  of 
a  treaty  into  which  it  had  solemnly  entered.  It  has  been 
customary  accordingly  in  all  such  cases  for  explanations  to 
be  put  forward  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  made  to  ap- 

1>ear  either  that  it<is  the  other  party  which  has  really  vio- 
ated  its  engagements,  or  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
treaty  has  been  unavoidable,  or  otherwise  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Such  apologies,  having  any  plausibility,  are 
not  always  to  be  found  when  they  are  wanted  without 
some  trouble ;  and  this  difficulty  may  in  some  cases  sus- 
tain a  treaty  for  a  time  against  a  pretty  strong  disposition 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Still  it  is  always  possible  for  a  country 
which  desires  to  break  with  another  to  find  some  pretence 
of  quarrel,  even  apart  from  any  of  the  engagements  which 
they  may  liave  contracted  with  each  other.  Such  engage- 
ments therefore  are  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  depended 
upon  so  long  as  they  arc  for  the  advantage  of  the  one 
party  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Hence  the  best  and  most 
durable  treaty  is  always  that  which  is  the  fairest  and  the 
most  equal.  But  the  main  purpose  and  utility  of  a  treaty, 
after  all,  is  not  that  it  may  secure  certain  advantages  to 
either  party,  but  that  it  makes  clear  and  fixes  those  rela- 
tions between  the  two  which  would  otherwise  remain  ob- 
scure, indeterminate,  and  subject  to  continual  misconcep- 
tion or  controversy.  It  will  be  found  that  all  human 
laws  and  enactments  which  have  any  considerable  sta- 
bility are,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  relate  to  matters 
of  principle  as  distinguished  from  mere  expediency, 
rather  declaratory  than  anything  else :  they  establish 
certain  things,  but  these  tilings  for  the  most  part  have 
existed  in  another  way  before  they  were  so  established ; 
they  were  ideas  in  the  general  mind,  or  they  were  cus- 
toms imperfectly  observed,  and  growing  up  into  an  as- 
cendency, wliich  the  law  only  confirms  and  proclaims. 
But  the  advantages  of  this  proclamation,  whether  by  a  law 
or  by  a  treaty,  are  immense  :  independently  altogether  of 
the  sanctions  by  which  the  law  or  the  treaty  may  be  en- 
forced, or  sought  to  be  enforced,  the  effect  of  the  mere 
distinct  announcement  which  cither  makes  is  to  substitute 
all  the  inestimable  conveniences  of  certainty  and  order,  in 
the  room  of  fluctuation,  doubt,  and  confusion. 
In  so  far  as  what  is  called  the  law  of  nations  is  positive 
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or  determined,  and  not  mere  matter  of  argument  and  spe- 
culation, it  is,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  usage*  of 
antient  origin,  to  be  all  found  in  the  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween the  various  nations  of  Europe  and  the  states  founded 
by  European  colonies  in  North  and  South  America.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  AbW  de  Mably  (in  his  '  Principes  des 
Nfgociations'),  that  from  the  decline  of  the  house  of 
Charlemagne  (in  the  ninth  century)  to  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  Naples  (in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth),  the  several  nations  of  Europe  had 
scarcely  any  political  relations  with  each  other.  But  at 
the  later  ot  these  dates,  he  afterwards  observes,  Italy  was 
in  this  respect  an  image  of  what  Europe  is  at  the  present 
dav.  The  origin  and  history  however  of  the  political 
relations  among  the  states  of  Europe  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  by  being  traced  from  the  termination  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  more  important  general 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  since  that  date. 

1648.  Treaty  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  at 
Miinster,  and  by  the  Protestants  at  Osnaburg,  24th  October ; 
and  also  treaty  signed  at  Osnaburg  on  the  same  day  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  treaty  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  signed  at  Miinster  on  the 
30th  of  January.  By  these  treaties  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  empire  was  defined  and  settled  ;  the  territorial 
and  other  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  electors  and 
princes  being  confirmed  to  them,  and  ecclesiastical  affaire 
being  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  peace  of  1555, 
and  the  imperial  decree,  entitled  Ut'i  Pwutideti*,  of  1st 
January,  1624.  The  Upper  Palatinate  with  the  electoral 
dignity  being  conceded  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  an  eighth 
electorate  was  created  for  the  Count  Palatine.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  obtained  four  votes  at  the  diet, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Camin,  Halberstadt,  and  Minden,  all 
which  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  secularized.  To  Sweden 
were  assigned  three  votes,  with  Upper  Pomerania,  Stettin, 
the  isle  of  Riigen,  Weimar,  and  the  secularized  arch- 
bishopric of  Bremen  and  bishopric  of  Verdun.  To  France 
was  made  over  the  sovereignty  of  Alsace,  and  of  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  And  the  republics 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land were  acknowledged  as  independent  states.  This 
peace  however  did  not  terminate  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain. 

1659.  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  signed  between  France 
and  Spain,  7tn  November,  in  the  isle  of  Faisans.  The 
counties  of  Roussillon  and  Conflans  were  ceded  to  France, 
and  also  several  cities  in  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, together  with  the  greater  part  of  Artois ;  of  all 
which  territories  it  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
peace.  Spain  also  renounced  its  pretensions  to  Alsace  and 
other  territories  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster.  The 
duchy  of  Bar  and  the  county  of  Clermont  were  incor- 
porated with  France.  The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  shorn  of 
Bar  and  some  other  territories,  was  re-established  ;  as  were 
also  those  of  Savoy,  Modena,  and  Mantua ;  Juliers  was 
restored  to  the  elector-palatine ;  and  France  resigned  all 
its  conquests  in  Catalonia  and  in  Italy.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  8pain  should  marry  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  resigning  for  herself  and  her  descendants 
all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

1678-9.  Treaties  of  Nimeguen:  between  France  and  the 
United  Provinces,  signed  10th  August;  between  France 
and  Spain,  signed  17th  September ;  and  between  the  em- 
peror and  France,  signed  5th  February,  1679.  By  these 
treaties  France  restored  the  city  of  Maastricht  to  the  Dutch, 
the  garrison  of  Philipsburg  to  the  emperor,  and  to  Spain 
Charleroi,  Courtrai,  the  duchy  of  Limbourg,  the  country  of 
Outrc-Mense,  and  other  towns  and  districts  of  which  it  had 
obtained  possession.  Spain  gave  up  to  France  Franche 
Comte.  together  with  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  other 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was 
confirmed  ;  the  town  of  Freiburg  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  emperor;  and  Nanci,  which  had  belonged  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine,  was  also  left  in  the  hands  of  France,  which,  in 
fact,  retained  for  the  present  possession  of  the  entire 
duchy. 

1697.  Treaties  of  Ryswick :  concluded  by  France  with 
Holland,  with  Spain,  and  with  Great  Britain,  20th  Septem- 
ber; and  with  Germany.  30th  October.  The  arrangements 
made  with  Holland  and  the  emperor  by.  the  treaties  of 


Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  was  generally  confirmed. 
Strassburg,  with  its  dependencies,  was  formally  ceded  by  the 
emperor  to  France ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  resigned 
the  other  acquisitions  from  the  emperor's  territories  it  had 
made  during  the  war  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alsace,  and 
also  the  cities  of  Friburg,  Brisach,  and  Philipsburg,  and 
consented  to  re-establish  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  Holland 
restored  Pondicherry  to  France,  and  received  back  all  the 
places  France  had  taken  from  it  during  the  war.  To  Spain 
France  restored  all  its  conquests  both  in  Catalonia  andf  the 
Low  Countries,  including  Luxembourg,  Charleroi,  Courtrai. 
&c,  with  the  exception  of  about  eighty  villages.  &c., 
which  it  retained  as  being  dependencies  of  Charlemont. 
Maubeuge.  and  other  places  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  preceding  treaties.  All  conquests  made  during  the 
war  by  France  and  Great  Britain  were  mutually  restored  ; 
and  France  acknowledged  William  I II.,  and  engaged  not  to 
furnish  any  succours  to  James  II.  By  a  treaty  previously 
concluded  with  the  duke  of  8avoy  fat  Turin,  29th  August, 
1690}  France  granted  to  that  prince  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
and  the  privilege  of  royal  honours  for  his  ambassadors. 

1713.  Treaties  of  Utrecht  :  concluded  by  France  with 
Great  Britain,  with  Portugal,  with  Prussia,  with  Holland, 
and  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  11th  April ;  by  Great  Britain 
with  Spain,  13th  July;  and  by  Spain  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  13th  August.  France  acknowledged  Queen  Anne 
as  queen  of  Great  Britain,  guaranteed  the  succession  or  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  withdrew  its  protection  from  the 
Pretender;  restored  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
ceded  Nova  Scotia  and  St.  Kitt's  to  Great  Britain  ;  agreed 
to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk;  and  engaged 
that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be 
united  in  the  same  person.  France  consented  that  both 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons  should  be  held  to  belong 
to  Portugal ;  it  being  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
merce between  the  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  that  rh'er 
and  the  Portuguese  at  Cayenne.  To  Prussia  France  ceded 
Spanish  Guelders,  with  the  district  of  K  esse  I,  Prussia 
renouncing  all  claims  to  the  principality  of  Orange.  France 
also  acknowledged  the  regal  title  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Frederic  I.  in  1701.  As  funda- 
mental articles  it  was  stipulated,— 1,  That  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under  the  same 
head ;  2,  That  no  part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should 
ever  be  ceded  or  transferred  to  France,  or  to  any  prince  or 
princess  of  French  extraction.  To  carry  out  these  prin- 
ciples it  was  arranged  that  Philip  of  Anjou  (grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France),  being  recognised  as  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
that,  failing  his  descendants,  the  crown  of  Spain  should  go 
to  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  now  recognised  as  king 
of  Sicily;  and  that  the  Spanish  "Netherlands,  along  with 
Menin,  Tom-nay,  and  other  towns  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands ceded  by  France,  being  designed  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
for  the  United  Provinces  against  that  country,  should  h* 
made  over  to  the  emperor  and  the  House"  of  Austria, 
remaining  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  states-general 
till  the  emperor  should  become  a  party  to  the  peace ;  as 
he  did  soon  after  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  signed  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1714.  The  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  which 
had  been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  re-established  ; 
but  Sardinia,  which  had  been  assigned  at  Utrecht  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  was  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Baden  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor ;  to  whom  were 
also  assigned  (by  the  arrangements  made  at  Utrecht"!  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  (by  those  made  at  Baden)  the  towns  of 
Brisach  and  Friburg  in  Brisgaw.  The  city  of  Rheinberg 
was  restored  by  Prussia  to  the  elector  of  Cologne.  Nice 
and  the  other  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  restored 
to  Savoy  by  France  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  the  summit  of  th'e 
Alps.  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  England  during  the  war,  were  formally  ceded  by  Spain ; 
which  also  granted  to  England  for  thirty  years  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  Spanish  American  colonies  with 
negroes.  [Assikxto.]  A  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  was  prevented  from  taking  effect  by 
the  refusal  of  the  British  parliament  to  assent  to  a  legisla- 
tive measure,  upon  the  passing  of  which  its  onlv  material 
provisions  (those  establishing  a  complete  equality  of  cus- 
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torn*  and  duties,  and  reciprocity  of  commercial  privilege* 
in  all  respects,  between  tlie  two  countries;  had  been  made 
conditional. 

17 1H.  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  :  signed  at 
London,  23rd  August,  between  France,  the  emperor.  Great 
Britain,  and  Holland  ;  acceded  to  by  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
10th  November;  and  by  the  king  of  Spain,  20th  January, 
1720.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  compel  the  assent 
of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  arrangements  made  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  which  had  left  Philip  V.  and  the  emperor  still 
unreconciled  upon  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
The  emperor  now  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  granted  to  Don  Carlos  (Philip's  eldest  son  by  his 
second  marriage)  the  reversion  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  be 
held  as  fiefs-male  of  the  empire,  after  the  failure  of  the 
male  issue  of  the  Farnese  and  Medici  families,  in  whose 
possession  they  then  were ;  and  ceded  Sardinia  and  the 
regal  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  :  Philip  of  Spain  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  the  possessions  of 
the  emperor  in  Italy ;  and  both  he  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
renounced,  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  their  rights  to  Sicily, 
which  Spain  had  recently  conquered  from  Savoy. 

1738-  Definitive  Treaty  of  Vienna :  concluded  between 
Fiance  and  the  emperor,  8th  November;  and  assented  to 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  3rd  February,  1739,  and  by  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  V2th  April.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  acknowledged  king  of  Poland  by 
the  title  of  Augustus  III. ;  his  rival  Stanislaus  (the  father- 
in-law  of  Louis  XV.  of  France)  resigning  his  rights,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  regal  title,  and  receiving  in 
exchange  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  (to  be  dented 
however  to  France  on  his  death,  which  they  accordingly 
were  in  1766).  The  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  whose  last 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Medici  had  died  in  1737,  was 
given  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  was  guaranteed  to  its 
actual  possessor,  the  king  of  Spain's  son,  Don  Carlos,  who 
on  his  part  both  renounced  his  right  to  Tuscany,  and  ceded 
to  the  emperor  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
emperor  also  recovered  all  the  places  that  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Mantua ;  except 
only  the  districts  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  which,  together 
with  Campo  Maggiore  and  some  other  fiefs,  he  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  Finally,  France  guaranteed  the  decree, 
or  Pragmatic  Sanction,  published  by  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  in  1713,  by  which  he  declared  that,  in  default  of  issue 
male  of  his  own  body,  all  the  Austrian  dominions  should 
descend  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  who  hail  married 
Francis,  formerly  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany. 

1748.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  by  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  18th  October ;  the  preliminaries 
having  been  previously  acceded  to  by  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary (Maria  Theresa,  whose  husbanu  was  now  emperor, 
with  the  title  of  Francis  I.),  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
duke  of  Modena,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  All  the  preceding  treaties,  from  that  of  West- 
phalia inclusive,  were  renewed,  and  generally  confirmed  ; 
and  all  the  conquests  made  during  the  war,  which  had  begun 
in  1741,  were  mutually  restored.  Thus,  France  restored  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  Bergen-op-zoom 
and  Maastricht  to  Holland  ;  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia ;  and  England  restored  Cape  Breton  to  France. 
The  duke  of  Modena  and  the  Genoese  also  recovered  all 
the  territories  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  war.  Silesia 
and  Glatz  were  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Prussia :  the 
Pragmalic  Sanction  of  1713  to  the  empress  queen  of  Hun-  | 
gary ;  and  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  king  of 
England,  in  favour  of  whom  the  king  of  Fiance  also 
engaged  to  expel  the  Pretender  from  his  dominions.  With 
regard  to  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  it  was  stipulated 
that  those  on  the  land  side  should  remain  as  they  were,  but 
that  those  on  the  sea  side  should  be  destroyed.  And  the 
Assiento  was  renewed  to  England  for  four  years,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  previous  contract  having  been  interrupted 
for  that  space  of  time  by  the  war.  Finally,  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gnastalla  were  ceded  to  Don  Philip 
(the  younger  brother  of  Don  Carloa,  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies), who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  of  France  ; 
but  it  was  declared  that  Parma  and  Guastalla  should  revert 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Placentia  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  case  either  of  the  failure  of  the  male  descendants 


of  Don  Philip,  or  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  succeeding  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  on  which  it  was  assumed  that  Don 
Pliilip  would  become  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  But  as  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  had  secured  the  latter  kingdom  to  Don 
Carlos  and  his  posterity  without  any  reservation,  that 
sovereign  refused  to  accede  to  the  present  arrangement ; 
and  in  point  of  fact,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  1759,  he  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies on  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  who  accordingly  reigned 
till  his  death  in  1HUH  as  Ferdinand  IV. 

1703.  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  by  France,  Great  Britain. 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  10th  February.  England  retained 
most  of  the  conquests  she  had  made  from  France  during 
the  war ;  including  the  factories  on  the  Senegal,  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  Cape  Breton,  with  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  Canada.  The  islands 
of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  Desirada,  and  St. 
Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  of  Goree  in  Africa, 
were  given  back  to  France ;  as  were  also  the  forts  and 
factories  she  had  formerly  possessed  in  the  East  Indies, 
under  the  restriction  however  that  she  should  keep  up  no 
military  force  in  Bengal.  And  permission  was  given  to 
her  to  fish  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  to 
occupy,  but  not  to  fortify,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miguelon.  The  Mississippi  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  the  other  possessions  of  the  two  nations  in  North 
America,  everything  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  being 
given  up  to  England,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  In  Europe,  France  restored  to  England 
the  island  of  Minorca,  and  also  to  the  English  king  and 
his  allies  whatever  conquests  she  had  made  in  their  German 
dominions.  In  return  she  received  back  Belleisle  from 
England ;  and  with  regard  to  Dunkirk  it  was  agreed  that 
the  fortifications  should  be  kept  in  the  state  appointed  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-C'hapclle.  To  Spain  England  restored 
the  island  of  Cuba ;  Spain  in  return  ceding  to  England 
Florida,  with  the  fort  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  bay  of 
Pensacola,  as  well  as  whatever  Spain  possessed  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  to  the  east  or  south-east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  the  light  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  Whatever  had  been  taken  by  Spain 
from  Portugal,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  was  re- 
stored. By  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  concluded  between 
the  empress  and  Prussia,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
the  empress  surrendered  to  Prussia  the  province  of  Glatt 
and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Gueldres ;  and  by  another 
treaty  concluded  the  same  day  between  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  r  Frederic  Augustus  HI.,  king  of 
Poland )  the  former  restored  all  the  territories  he  had  taken 
from  the  latter.  Finally,  by  a  convention  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  June  in  the  same  year  between  France, 
Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
king  of  Sardinia  should  waive  his  right  of  reversion  under 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  duchy  of  Placentia  on 
being  secured  by  France  in  the  same  amount  of  annua) 
revenue  which  he  would  have  derived  from  the  duchy. 

1783.  Treaties  of  Versailles :  concluded  by  Great  Britain 
with  America,  with  France,  and  with  Spain,  3rd  Septem- 
ber. The  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  acknowledged  by  England ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  should  extend  from 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  (apparently  intended  to 
mean  '  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  Highlands ')  along 
the  said  Highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  thence  down  the  middle  of  that  river  as  far  as  to  N.  lat- 
45s,  thence  by  a  line  due  west  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Catara- 
miy,  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  into  Lake 
Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  along  the  water 
communication  with  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of 
that  lake,  along  the  water  communication  thence  into 
Lake  Huron,  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  along  the 
water  communication  to  Lake  Superior,  through  Lake 
Superior,  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Phelipeaux,  to 
the  Long  Lake,  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  along  the 
water  communication  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  through 
that  lake  to  its  most  north-western  point,  thence  due  west 
to  the  river  Mississippi,  thence  along  the  middle  of  the 
said  river  to  what  is  by  another  extraordinary  and  incom- 
prehensible form  of  expression  called 'the  northernmost 
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part  of  the  31st  degree  of  N.  lat.,' thence  1  south  by  a  line 
to  be  drawn  due  rant'  (such  are  the  terms)  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche.  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  River,  thence 
straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River,  thence  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  finally  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  along 
that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence  directly  north  to  the  afore- 
said Highlands,  comprehending  likewise  all  islands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the 
boundary-line  thus  described  touches  the  Day  of  Fundy 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  was  left  free  to 
both  nations ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  was  conceded,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
the  Americans.  With  France  all  former  treaties  were 
renewed,  except  in  so  far  as  altered  by  the  present.  Eng- 
land restored  or  resigned  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miguelon,  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago,  Goiee,  and  the  forts  and 
factories  on  the  Senegal,  the  French  establishments  in  Ben- 
gal, and  at  Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and  Surat ;  and  recovered 
from  France  in  return  the  islands  of  Grenada  and  its  de- 
pendencies, St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis, 
and  Montserrat.  All  the  regulations  of  former  treaties 
with  regard  to  the  fortific  ations  of  Dunkirk  were  abrogated. 
All  the  conquests  made  from  one  another  during  the  war 
by  Spain  and  England  were  mutually  restored;  Spain 
iving  back  to  England  the  islands  of  Providence  and 
ahama,  and  England  ceding  to  Spain  Minorca  and  East 
Florida ;  retaining,  however,  the  right  of  cutting  logwood 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  By  a  fourth  treaty,  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland,  at  Pans,  20th  May,  1784, 
all  conquests  between  these  two  powers  were  mutually 
restored  ;  and  Holland  ceded  the  town  of  Negapatnam  with 
its  dependencies. 

1802.  Treaty  of  Amiens :  between  England  on  the  one 
part,  and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  other,  signed  in 
French  the  25th,  English  the  27th  March.  England  restored 
to  France  and  her  allies  all  the  conquests  she  had  made 
from  them  during  the  war,  except  only  the  island  of  Trinidad 
taken  from  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon. 
The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  (formerly  be- 
longing to  Venice)  was  recognised  by  France.  Egypt 
was  restored  to  the  Porte.  France  engaged  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and 
England  to  evacuate  Porto  Ferraio,  and  whatever  other  ports 
and  islands  she  occupied  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  stipulated  Uiat  Malta  should  be  surren- 
dered by  England  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  be  held  by  them  under  the  protection  and  gua- 
rantee of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;  but  Russia  and  Prussia  having  declined  to  under- 
take that  guarantee,  England  refused  to  perform  this  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty.  Her  refusal  eventually  led  to  the  re- 
commencement of  the  war. 

1814.  Treaties  of  Paris,  signed  30th  May,  between  France 
on  the  one  part,  and  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  France 
were  declared  to  be  the  same  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1792,  with  the  addition  of  Avignon  and  Vinaissin, 
and  also  certain  augmentations  on  the  north  side.  The 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared  to  be  free.  It  was 
agreed  that  Holland  should  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  should  receive  an  increase  of 
territory  ;  that  the  states  of  Germany  should  be  indepen- 
dent, and  united  in  a  federation ;  that  Switzerland  should 
continue  independent ;  that  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portions  of  it  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Austria,  should  consist  of  sovereign  states ;  that 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  should  belong  to  Great  Britain  ; 
that  Great  Britain  should  restore  to  France  all  the  colonies, 
fisheries,  factories,  and  establishments  of  every  kind  which 
France  possessed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1702,  in  the  seas 
and  on  the  continents  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  and 
the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies ;  and  that  France 
should  cede  to  Spain  the  Frenchportion  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  receive  back  Guadaloupe  from  Sweden, 
and  French  Guiana  from  Portugal.  These  arrangements 
were  afterwards  assented  to  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden. 

1815.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  9th  June,  between  Aus- 


tria, Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Pnifctia, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  provinces  ami  districts,  was  united, 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  the  empire 
of  Russia ;  the  part  of  it  belonging  to  Prussia  was  consti- 
tuted into  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen ;  and  Cracow  was 
declared  a  free  city  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  A  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was 
made  over  to  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxony.  Prussia  also  recovered  the  city  of  Danzig,  and 
all  the  other  territories  she  had  possessed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  except  the  grand-duchy  of  Poj»- 
nania  (comprehended  in  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland), 
the  district  of  Bialystock  (annexed  to  Russia),  and  the 
principalities  of  Franconia  (retained  by  Bavaria).  It  was 
agreed  that  the  territories  hitherto  composing  the  electo- 
rate of  Brunswick-Liineburg  should  henceforth  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  should  also  include  the 
principality  of  East  Friesland,  and  certain  other  cessions 
made  by  Prussia ;  Hanover  giving  in  exchange  to  Prussia 
the  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  other  territories.  The  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Oldenburg,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  of  Saxe-Weimar,  were  allowed  to  take  the 
title  of  grand-dukes.  Other  cessions  and  exchanges  were 
also  made,  and  various  relations  were  settled,  between 
Prussia  and  the  minor  German  principalities.  The  several 
sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  of  German v  were  formed 
into  a  united  body  under  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, with  a  diet  to  sit  at  Fronkfort-on-the-Main, 
under  the  presidency  of  Austria.  The  former  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  Belgic  provinces  and 
certain  other  territories,  were  formed  into  a  kingdom, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  to 
be  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  now  erected  into  a  grand- 
duchy,  was  also  ceded  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
ceded  to  Prussia  all  the  hereditary  territories  of  the  house 
of  Nassau-Orange  in  Germany.  The  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  recognised ;  and 
the  Valais,  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of 
Neufch&tel  were  added  as  three  new  cantons  to  the  nine- 
teen previously  existing.  The  limits  of  the  territories  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  were  fixed  generally  as  they  had  stood 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  with  the  addition  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  composing  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  dukedom.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
was  recognised  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
Venice,  the  islands  heretofore  belonging  to  the  Venetians 
in  the  Adriatic,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the 
Tyrol,  Friuli,  Trieste,  Carniola,  Upper  Carinthia,  &c. ;  and 
also  of  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  Chiavenna,  and  the  territo- 
ries formerly  constituting  the  republic  of  Ragusa.  The 
duchy  of  Modena  was  re-established ;  the  duchies  of  Parma. 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla  were  conferred  upon  her  majesty 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  (wife  of  Napoleon) ;  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  was  restored  to  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  and  his  heirs  (to  whom  it  had  belonged 
before  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  IP01).  The  principality 
of  Lucca  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  bestowed  in  full 
sovereignty  upon  the  infanta  Maria  Luisa  (of  Spain)  and 
her  male  descendants.  The  Marches  (or  Marca  di  Ancona), 
the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  principality  of  Ponte- 
Corvo  were  restored  to  the  holy  see ;  as  were  also  the 
legations  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrora,  so  far  as  it  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  was  re-established  in  the  possession  of 
Naples ;  and,  by  a  separate  treaty,  certain  regulations  were 
laid  down  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar, 
the  Maine,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese,  and  the  Scheldc.  The 
arrangements  thus  made  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  form 
the  last  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  printed  collections  of 
treaties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  *  Discours  Pretiminairc 
sur  lea  dirTerens  Recueils  de  Traites  publics  jusqu'  a  ce 
jour*  (pp.  3-73),  in  the  first  volume  of  the  1  Supplement 
au  Recueils  des  Principal!  x  Trait**,*  &c,  bv  De  Martens, 
8vo.,  Gottingen,  1802.  All  preceding  general  collections 
are  superseded  by  the  great  work  of  du  Mont  and  Rousset, 
entitled  '  Corps Universel  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
contenant  un  Recueil  des  Traitcs  d'alliance,  de  paix,  do 
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frri»vc,  dc  nenlralito,  de  'commerce,  d'echangc,  de  protec- 
tion, et  de  sarantic,  de  Unites  les  Conventions,  Sec  

depuis  le  n'gne  dc  l'Empereur  Charlemagne  jusques  1  pre- 
sent," &c.,  &c.  Of  thi*  work,  the  first  four  volume*,  in 
folio  (often  bound  in  eight  parts),  edited  by  Jean  du  Mont, 
styling  himself  on  the  first  titlepage  '  Ecuier,  conseillcr  et 
hfstoriographe  de  Sa  Majesty  Imperiale  ct  Catholique  ;*  on 
the  others, '  Baron  de  Carels-Croon,'  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam and  the  Hague  in  1726.  Du  Mont  died  in  1727,  but 
left  prepared  for  the  press  the  manuscript  of  the  next  four 
volumes,  two  of  which  were  brought  out  in  1728,  the  other 
two  in  1731,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jean  Rousset. 
They  are  also  often  bound  in  eight  parts.  Of  these  eight 
volumes,  the  1st  contains  the  treaties,  &c.  from  a.d.  800 
to  1357 ;  the  2nd,  from  1359  to  1436 ;  the  3rd,  from  1436 
to  1500 ;  the  4th,  from  1501  to  1555  ;  the  5th,  from  1556 
to  1630 ;  the  6th,  from  1631  to  16C6 ;  the  7th,  from  1GC7 
to  1700;  the  8th,  from  1701  to  1730.  The  eight  volumes 
were  followed  by  a  Supplement,  in  five  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1739,  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Rous- 
set.  Of  this  supplement-,  the  first  volume  consists  of  what 
is  entitled  4  L'Histoire  des  Anciens  Traites,'  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Barbeyrac,  of  Groningen :  part  1st  (474  pp.), 
containing  the  treaties  from  u.c.  1496  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era ;  part  2nd  (387  pp.\  those  down 
to  a.d.  813.  Of  the  next  two  volumes  reach  consisting  of 
two  parts),  the  first  contains  the  treaties  omitted  in  the 
original  collection,  from  a.d.  315  to  1500 ;  the  second,  the 
omissions  from  1501  to  1730,  and  a  continuation  from  1731 
to  1738.  Finally,  there  are  two  volumes  entitled  *  Le  Ce- 
remonial Diplomatique '  (the  materials  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  part  by  du  Mont,  but  were 


Kousset ' 


put  in 

781  and  800.    The  ceremonial  of  tl 


by 


court  of 

Great  Britain  occupies  pp.  447-535  of  the  second  of  these. 
Thus  the  entire  work  consists  of  13  volumes,  or  26  parts. 

The  collection  of  Du  Mont  and  Kousset  has  been  completed 
anil  brought  down  to  the  present  day  by  the  late  George 
Frederic  dc  Martens,  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  at  Gottingen,  and  his  successors,  in  their  work 
entitled  '  Recueil  de  Traites  d'Alliance,  &c.  des  Puissances 
et  Etats  de  1'Europc,'  Stc.  &c,  the  first  volume  of  which, 
in  8vo.,  was  published  at  Guttingcn  in  1790.  The  original 
work  consists  of  seven  volumes,  of  which  the  1st  (in  the 
2nd  edition,  1817)  contains  the  treaties  from  a.d.  1761 
to  1770;  the  2nd  (also  2nd  edition,  1817),  those  from 
1771  to  1779;  the  3rd  (2nd  edition,  1818),  those  from  1780 
to  1784;  the  4th  (2nd  edition,  1818).  those  from  1785  to 
1790;  the  5th  (2nd  edition,  1820,  revised  and  augmented 
by  the  Baron  Charles  de  Martens,  the  nephew  of  the  ori- 
ginal compiler)  those  from  1791  to  1705,  with  those  omitted 
in  the  preceding  volumes ;  the  6th  (1800)  contains  a  sup- 
plement from  1762,  with  a  continuation,  to  1797 ;  and  the 
7th  (1801),  a  supplement  from  1764,  with  a  continuation, 
to  1801,  and  indexes  for  the  whole  work.  Then  follow 
four  volumes  entitled  '  Supplement  au  Recueil  des  Princi- 
paux  Traites,  &c. ;  Precede  de  Traites  du  XVIII"--  Siecle, 
qui  ne  se  trouvent  pas  dans  le  Corps  Diplomatique  de 
MM.  Dumont  et  Rous-set,  et  autres  Kecueils  Gencraux  de 
Traites.'  Of  this  supplement,  volume  1  (published  in  1802) 
contains  the  treaties  from  1701  to  1749 ;  volume  2  (1802), 
those  from  1751  to  1790,  with  indexes  for  the  two  volumes; 
volume  3  (1807),  those  from  1733  to  1804 ;  volume  4 
:  1808),  those  from  1804  to  1807,  with  indexes  for  the  whole 
1 1  volumes.  From  this  point  the  work  proceeds  in  nine 
volumes  (divided  into  12  parts),  under  the  title  of  '  Nou- 
veau  Recueil  de  Traites,  &c.  depuis  1808,  jusqu'  a  present' 
'  the  former  title  of  '  Supplement,  tomes  5,  6,'  &c.  being 
also  preserved).  Of  the  4  Nouveau  Recueil,'  vol.  1  (pub- 
lished in  1817)  contains  the  treaties  from  1808  to  1814; 
vol.  2  (1818),  those  of  1814  and  1815;  vol.  3  (1818;  a 
supplement  from  1808,  with  a  continuation  to  1818,  and 
indexes  for  the  whole  14  volumes;  vol.  4  (1820),  a  sup- 
plement from  1808,  with  a  continuation  to  1819 ;  vol. 
5,  first  part  (by  the  Baron  Charles  de  Martens,  1820),  a 
supplement  from  1808,  with  a  continuation  to  1822;  vol. 
5,  second  part  <  by  Frederic  Saalfeld,  1829),  a  supplement 
from  1815  to  1822;  vol.6,  first  part  (by  Saalfeld,  1828\ 
the  treaties  of  1822  and  1823 ;  vol.  6,  second  part  (1828), 
those  from  1824  to  1826;  vol.7,  first  part  (1829)  a  sup- 
plement from  1820,  and  a  continuation  to  1827 ;  vol.  7, 
second  part  (1830;,  a  supplement  from  1824,  and  a  con- 
tinuation to  1828;  vol.  8  (1831>,  a  supplement  from  1825, 
and  a  continuation  to  1830;  vol.  9  (1833),  a  supplement 
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from  1827.  and  a  continuation  to  1831.  Then  follows 
what  is  entitled  {the  former  titles  however  being  still  con- 
tinued) *  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Traitrs,  Nouvellc  Serie,'  by 
Frederic  Murhard,  of  which  vol.  1  (published  in  1836)  con- 
tains treaties  from  1826  to  1832  ;  vol.  2  (1837\  those  from 
1830  to  1834;  vol.  3  (1837).  those  from  1827  to  1835; 
vol.  4  (1838),  those  from  1832  to  1836  ;  vol.  5  1839\  those 
from  1830  to  1837;  vol.  6(1840),  those  from  1830  to  1838; 
vol.  7.  first  part  (1840  ,  those  from  l830tolK>9  ;  vol.  7, 
second  part  (1842),  those  of  1839,  with  an  index  to  the 
volume  ;  and  the  work  is  still  in  progress.  There  was  also 
published  in  1837  the  first  part  of  an  index  to  the  entire 
collection :  it  is  stated,  in  the'  Avertisscmcnt'  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  comprehend  the  contents  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  original  work  in  eight  rappurently  a  mistake  for 
seven)  volumes,  and  also  of  the  six  first  volumes  of  the 
'  Nouveau  Recueil ;'  thus  going  over  the  space  of  time  from 
1761  to  1826. 

There  is  a  very  useful  compendium,  containing  an  account 
of  the  treaties  entered  into  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
by  the  late  M.  de  Koch,  first  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  at 
B:lle,  in  1796  and  17«7,  under  the  title  of  •  L'Abreg*  de 
l'Histoire  des  Traites  cntre  Ies  Puissances  de  I'Europe  ;* 
and  since  extended  and  brought  down  to  the  peace  in 
1815  bv  M.  Schoell,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  Abregee 
des  Traites  de  Paix,'  &c.  15  vols.  «vo.,  Paris,  1817,  1818. 
The  treaties  of  1814  and  1815  are  contained  in  the  11th 
volume,  which  was  the  last  published ;  those  that  follow 
containing  supplementary  matter  and  indexes.  This  com- 
pilation may  be  regarded  as  superseding  the  Abbe  de 
Mably's  work  entitled  '  I-e  Droit  Public  de  I'Europe,  fondt 
sur  les  Traitt's '  (in  the  5th,  6th.  and  7th  vols,  of  his  col- 
lected works,  Paris,  1794-5),  which  is  also  a  history  of  the 
treaties  that  have  been  formed  since  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  an  anonymous 
treatise,  published  in  8vo.,  at  London,  in  1758,  4  The*  Prin- 
ciples of  Negotiations,'  is  a  translation  of  Mably's  4  Prin- 
cines  des  Negociations,*  designed  as  an  introduction  to  his 
4  Droit  Public' 

There  are  separate  collections  of  treaties  published  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  those  treaties  to  which  the  country  has  been  a 
party,  and  which  therefore  form  the  history  of  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  states.  Most  of  those  collections  also 
De  Martens  has  enumerated  in  the  discourse  already 
referred  to.  Here  we  can  only  mention  those  that  have 
appeared  in  our  own  country.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
important  is  that  entitled  4  Thomio  Rymeri  Faedera, 
Conventiones,  Littera?,  cujuscumque  generis  Acta  Publica, 
inter  Reges  Anglise  et  alios  quosvis  imperatores,  reges, 
&c.,'  in  20  volumes,  folio,  of  which  the  first  15  were  pub- 
lished at  London,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rymer, 
from  1704  to  1713,  and  the  last  five  under  that  of  his  col- 
league Robert  Sanderson,  from  1715  to  1735.  4  This  work,' 
says  De  Martens,  4  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  exists, 
whether  for  the  purity  of  its  sources,  being  drawn  imme- 
diately from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  materials  for  the  epoch  which  it  includes, 
namely,  from  a.d.  1101  to  1654.*  A  second  edition  of  the 
first  17  volumes  (the  last  of  which  is  occupied  with  an 
index  to  those  that  precede)  was  published  at  London, 
under  the  care  of  George  Holmes,  in  1727;  a  third,  in- 
cluding the  whole  20  volumes  in  10,  and  with  considerable 
additions  and  improvements,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hague 
in  1739;  and  a  fourth,  augmented  by  many  new  documents, 
has  been  in  part  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Record  Commission.  In  1710  appeared,  at  London,  the 
first  volume,  in  8vo.,  of 4  A  General  Collection  of  Treaty*. 
&c.  among  the  Potentates  of  Europe,  from  1648  to  the 
present  Time ;'  which  was  followed  by  a  second  volume,  in- 
cluding the  treaties,  &c. '  from  1495  to  the  present  time,' 
in  1713;  and  by  a  third  and  fourth,  including  those  from 
1642  to  1731,  in  1732;  in  which  year  there  also  appeared 
a  second  edition  of  the  second  volume.  This  collection, 
which  is  dedicated,  in  the  3rd  volume,  to  4  The  Most  Noblo 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  by  the  editor,  who  signs  himself  S.  W., 
Is  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  ordinary  puqioses, 
but  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  authority.  De  Martens,  who 
has  corrected  an  erroneous  account  of  the  work  given  by 
George  Chalmers,  states  that  he  does  not  know  if  the  first 
volumes  are  bv  the  same  editor  as  the  last  two  ;  but  the 
language  used  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  and  4th 
volumes  seems  to  imply  that  they  are.  In  1772  was  pub- 
1  Vol.  XXV.-2  A 
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lishcd  at  l^ndon.  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  '  Collection  of  all  the 
Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  from  1688 
till  1771;'  to  which  was  added,  in  1781,  a  supplementary 
volume,  containing  the  more  antient  treaties  Irom  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  also  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
Neutral  Nations'  (  written  in  1757  ,  by  Mr.  Charles  Jenkin- 
son  (afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool".    Of  this  collection  a 
new  and  re-arranged  edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  was  published 
in  1785 ;  and  it  is  often  icfcrred  to  under  the  name  of 
Jenkiuson's  Treaties,  although  that  gentleman  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  in  truth  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
pilation of  it.    It  was  followed  by  '  A  Collection  of  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and   other  Powers,'   by  George 
Chalmers  Esq.,  2  vols.  8vo..  London,  17U0.    Upon  tins 
manual  De  Martens  bestows  the  highest  praise,  calling  it  a 
model  for  works  of  the  kind,  and  evidently  the  fruit  of  long 
study  and  profound  ami  well-digested  learning.    The  editor 
Iliiuself,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  in  which  he  has  given 
some  account  of  preceding  collections  sa)&,  •  I  have 
already  exposed  my  ignorance  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  made  the  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  powers  a  pro- 
fession, whilst  I  have  only  looked  for  entertainment  amid 
other  labours  and  other  studies.'    The  collection  however 
is  a  very  useful  one;  the  plan  comprehensive,  the  arrange- 
ment clear  and  sensible ;  and,  we  believe,  its  accuracy  may 
be  depended  on.    It  is  the  latest  general  collection  of 
treaties  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  :  but  the  new 
treaties  and  other  state  papers  are  annually  published  by 
the  Foreign  Office ;  and  there  is  a  very  convenient  work 
entitled  '  A  Complete  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c.  at  pre- 
sent subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  to  the 
repression  and  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,'  compiled  from  authentic  documents  by  Lewis 
Hertzlet,  Esq.,  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  papers,  Foreign 
Office,  5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  treaties,  and  references  to  the  passages  in  the  writers 
on  public  law  in  which  the  subject  is  considered,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Introduction  to  De  Martens  *  •  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Kurope,  fondc  sur  les 
Trait**  et  I'Usage,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1831 ;  vol.  i., 
pp.  132-160,  268-270,  316;  and  ii.,  22-33.  63-09,  113, 
216-234,  291-308.  There  is  a  very  useful  work  by  De  Mar- 
tens, entitled  '  Count  Diplomatique,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin, 
1801  ;  of  which  the  two  first  volumes  (entitled  separately 
'Gnide  Diplomatique')  contain  an  account  of  the  principal 
laws  of  the  powers  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  relating  to  commerce  and  the  rights  of  foreigners 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  a  list  of  the  treaties  and  other 
public  acts  connecting  these  states,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  diplomatic  intercourse  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  3rd  is  entitled  '  Tableau  des 
Relations  Extcrieures  des  Puissances  de  l'Europe.  tant 
e  litre  el  les  qu'avec  d'autres  etats  dans  les  diverse*  parties 
du  globe.'  In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  for  1831, 
pp.  44-63.  will  be  found  *  A  Chronological  Table  of  the 
more  important  Treaties  between  the  principal  civilized 
Nations,  with  notices  of  the  Wars  and  other  events  with 
which  they  are  connected,  from  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  1830.' 

TRETJBIA.  [Po.] 

TREBIZOND,  Empire,  a  fragment  of  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  was  founded  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— Trie  last  male  of  the  Comneman  family  who 
reigned  at  Constantinople  was  the  emperor  Andronicus  the 
tyrant,  who  was  deprived  of  his  throne  in  1185  by  Isaac 
Angelus.  Isaac  not  only  instigated  the  mob  of  Constanti- 
nople to  inflict  upon  his  captive  rival  those  inhuman  tor- 
tures under  which  he  lost  his  life,  but  he  also  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  whole  Comnenian  family.  John  and 
Manuel  Comnenus  were  put  to  death,  but  two  infant  sons 
of  Manuel,  Alexis  and  David,  were  saved  by  Thamar,  a 
Comnenian  princess,  who  tied  with  the  two  children  to 
Trebizond.  This  happened  in  1186.  The  history  of 
Thamar  and  the  two  young  princes  during  the  lollowing 
18  years  is  almost  unknown  :  it  appears  however  that  they 
found  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Georgia,  whose 
name  was  likewise  Thamar,  and  of  her  son  and  successor 

George.  In  1204  Constantinople  was  taken  by  an  army  I  long  settled  iifthe'country  of"Trebizond,  and  the  other  of 
composed  of  French,  Flemish,  and  Venetian  crusaders,  who  the  descendants  of  those  nobles  who  had  joined  Alexis  I. 


deposed  and  killed  Alexis  V.,  Murzuphlus.  and  chose  m 
his  stead  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  however  be- 
came only  master  of  a  part  of  the  empire  :^  another  part 
was  given  to  the  Venetians  and  to  some  French  barons. 
The  Greeks  reluctantly  obeyed  Baldwin,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  assisted  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  succeeded  in 
making  himself  independent  in  Nicaca.  [Tiii-oooKCs 
Lascari*.] 

The  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  latins  whs 
the  signal  for  another  insurrection  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire.  No  sooner  had  Constantinople  fallen,  than  Alexis 
and  David  Comnenus  levied  an  army  in  Georgia,  where 
tin  y  then  resided,  and,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  overran  the  country  of  Trebi- 
zond. Alexis,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Anatolia,  a  fact  which  has  been 
doubted  or  denied  by  modem  historians,  but  which  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  critical  investigations  of  Professor  Fallnie- 
rayer  into  the  history  of  Trebizond.  This  historian  tound 
|  many  important  facts  in  two  manuscripts  which  he  dis- 
i  covered  at  Venice  among  the  papers  of  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
I  one  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  Trebizond  wntten  by  Beswi- 
rion  himself,  and  the  other  a  chronicle  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Trebizond,  the  author  of  which  is  Panaretus. 

While  Alexis  remained  in  the  city  of  Trebizond,  his 
brother  David  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  opponents  were  the  emperor  Baldwin  and  his 
successors,  several  French  barons,  and  especially  Theodore 
Lascaris,  the  new  emperor  of  Nicaea.  Alter  a  long  strug- 
gle, m  which  he  evinced  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
general,  David  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  emperor  of 
Nicaea  all  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  west  of 
Cape  Carambis.  (1214.)  David  died  soon  afterwards  with- 
out leaving  any  issue.  During  this  time  Alexis  hud  to 
sustain  the  attacks  of  his  old  friend  George,  king  of  Geor- 
gia, who  however  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  designs 
upon  Trebizond,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Mongols. 
TGenohis-Khan.]  A  war  with  Ghayuth-ed-din,  sultan  of 
Koniah,  proved  fatal  to  Alexis,  who  was  made  prisoner,  and 
only  recovered  his  liberty  after  having  ceded  to  his  con- 
queror the  town  and  the  country  of  Sinope.  Alexis  I.  died 
in  1222. 

His  successor  was  Andronicus  I.,  Gidon,  who  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  Comnenian  family,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Andronicus  I.  died  in  1235, 
after  a  reign  of  13  years,  and  his  successor  was  John  I., 
Axuchos,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexis  I.  John  I.  died  in  1238, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  Joannicua,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
crown  by  his  uncle,  Manuel  I.,  the  younger  son  of  Alexis  I., 
who  reigned  from  1238  to  1263.  Andronicus  I.  was  com- 
pelled by  'A1a-ed-din  Key-kobad,  sultan  of  Koniah,  to  re- 
nounce his  diguity  of  an  independent  sovereign  ;  but  Ma- 
nuel I.  delivered  himself  from  this  vassalage  by  joining 
the  Mongols,  who  had  overrun  Asia  Minor.  Being  however 
unable  to  recover  his  independence,  he  paid  homage  to 
the  Mongols,  and  managed  their  barbarous  pride  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  empire 
exempt  from  Mongol  garrisons  and  governors.  In  1253 
Manuel  I.  sent  ambassadors  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
in  order  to  obtain  one  of  his  daughters  for  his  wife,  but  St. 
Louis  did  not  assent  to  this  proposition.  The  successors  of 
Manuel  were  Andronicus  II.,  who  died  as  early  as  1266  (?)  ; 
George  I.,  who  died  in  Turkish  captivity  about  1270 ;  and 
John  II.,  who  reigned  till  1207.  John  II.  was  a  man  of 
little  energy  :  he  might  have  become  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  he  preferred  a  friendly  alliance  to  the  chances 
of  war,  and  for  that  purpose  married  Eudoxia,  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  II.  the  Turks-Seljuks  conquered  the 
district  of  Chalybia.  John  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexis  II.,  who  reigned  from  1297  to  1330. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexis  II.  the  city  of  Trebizond  was, 
next  to  Tana  or  Azof,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians  with  the  countries  around 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  successor  of  Alexis  II.,  Andronicus  III.,  reigned 
only  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manuel  II., 
a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  deposed  by  his  uncle 
Basil  II.,  the  younger  son  of  Alexis  II.  The  reign  of 
Manuel  II.  and  Basil  II.  was  disturbed  by  aristocratical 
factions ;  one  party  was  composed  of  those  Greek  families 
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after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  bythe  Latins  in  1204. 
Basil  11.  died  in  1340.  His  widow,  Irene,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  herself  lor  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  she  was  soon  deposed  by  Anna,  an  ambitious 
princess  of  the  Comnenian  house,  who  after  a  short  reign 
ceded  the  throne  to  John  III.  This  emperor  died  in  1344, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Michael  1.,  who  reigned  till  1349. 
Calamities  of  every  description  desolated  Trebizond  during 
the  short  period  from  1340  to  1349.  Aristocratical  as  well 
as  democratical  factions  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war- 
fare with  each  other  ;  the  Genoese,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  some  of  their  countrymen,  conquered  the  town 
of  Cerasus ;  the  Turks  ravaged  the  whole  country  ;  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  the  city  of  Trebizond  ;  and  the 
plague  killed  those  who  had  escaped  the  flames  or  the 
sword  of  the  Turks.  The  successor  of  Michael  I.  was 
Alexis  III.,  a  child  eleven  vears  old.  During  his  minority, 
the  regency  was  disputed  between  the  aristrocratical  par- 
ties; but,  supported  by  the  clergy,  the  young  emperor  re- 
covered his  authority,  and  evinced  the  energy  of  a  man 
wherever  he  had  to  fight  with  his  rebellious  subjects.  He 
attacked  foreign  enemies  with  no  less  courage,  but  he  was 
abandoned  by  fortune,  or  forsaken  by  his  coward  country- 
men. His  armies  were  defeated  by  Turkish  adventurers, 
and  his  pride  was  humbled  by  one  Megollo  Lercari,  a  Ge- 
noese merchant,  who  avenged  a  personal  insult  by  destroy- 
ing the  imperial  fleet  with  two  of  his  own  galleys,  and  by  for- 
cing the  emperor  to  grant  important  privileges  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Genoa.  Afexis  III.  gave  his  sisters  and  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Christian  and  Mohammedan  princes,  to 
buy  their  friendship  or  to  prevent  their  hostility-.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  41  years,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  only  son. 
Manuel  III. 

Manuel  III.  was  compelled  in  1402  to  submit  to  Timur, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  Trebizond  fleet,  in 
order  to  lead  his  army  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  [Tmtrn.] 
Rut  this  fleet  consisted  only  of  twenty  galleys,  while  the 
Bosporus  was  defended  by  the  united  navies  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  For  some  years 
Manuel  III.  was  a  vassal  of  Khalil-Sultan,  nephew  of 
Timur,  and  nnder-khan  of  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  After  having  recovered  his  indepen- 
dence immediately  after  the  death  of  Timur  (1405), 
Manuel  died  in  i4l"2.  His  successor.  Alexis  IV.,  who 
reigned  from  1412  to  1445.  or  perhaps  to  1449,  paid  tribute 
to  K:'ir4-Yusuf,  prince  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  Black  Horde, 
who  married  a  Trebizond  princess.  Other  princesses 
became  the  wives  of  several  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
princes  in  Servia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Alexis  IV.  was 
besieged  in  his  capital  by  Amiirad  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Osmanlis,  but  the  strong  fortifications  of  Trebizond  saved 
the  empire.  Alexis  had  three  sons,  Calo- Joannes.  Alex- 
ander, and  David.  Calo-Joannes  revolted  against  his  father, 
put  him  to  death,  and  succeeded  him  between  1445  and 
1449,  under  the  name  of  John  IV.  During  the  reign  or 
this  emperor  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  conquered  Constantino- 
ple in  1453,  and  in  1455  he  sent  Khetir-Pasha  against  Tre- 
bizond ;  but  John  IV.  saved  his  throne  by  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  3000  pieces  of  gold,  the  first  payment  of  which 
the  emperor's  youngest  brother,  David,  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1456.  It  was  not  the  power  of  the  petty 
empire  of  Trebizond,  but  the  name  of  the  Comnenes, 
and  the  moral  influence  of  the  emperor*  over  the  Greeks, 
which  annoyed  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  obliged 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  last  remnant  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. John  IV.  felt  the  danger  of  his  precarious 
situation.  He  secretly  formed  the  plan  of  a  league  with 
Hasan-Uzun,  the  khan  of  Diyarbekir,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Turkoman  emir  of  Sinope,  and  several 
other  independent  princes  of  the  Turkomans ;  but  a 
sudden  death  prevented  him  from  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution.  (,1458.)  His  son,  Alexis  V.,  a  child  of  four 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  youngest  brother  of  John,  David, 
who  ascended  the  throne. 

The  rumour  of  the  intrigue*  of  John  IV.  had  Teached 
Mohammed  II. ;  and  David  1.,  knowing  that  he  had  to 
sutler  for  the  crime  of  his  brother,  resolved  to  die  or  to  reco- 
ver his  independence.  He  spent  his  treasures  in  equipping 
20,000  soldiers  and  30  galleys  ;  and  he  took  up  the  plan  of 
his  brother  for  forming  a  great  alliance  against  Mohammed 
II.  The  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  from  Armenia  to 
the  Kuban,  the  kings  of  Georgia  and  Iberia,  Hasan-Uzun. 
and  the  Venetians,  promised  their  assistance.  Pope  Pius  II. 


sent  an  ambassador.  Father  Louis,  to  Trebizond.  and 
excited  Europe  to  a  crusade.  But  <  he  centre  of  t  he  nego- 
tiations was  the  court  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
with  his  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais.  afterwards  Charles  the 
Bold,  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  saving  the  Kast  from 
the  Infidels.  David  and  Philip  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence (Fallmerayer  gives  some  of  the  letters,  p.  206,  &<•.): 
ambassadors  of  several  independent  or  rebellious  princes 
and  khans  of  Asia  Minor  appeared  at  Brussels  ;  ana  some 
Burgundian  ships  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet.  But  all  these  preparations  were  in 
vain.  In  1461  Mohammed  II.  overran  Asia-Minor.  Hasan- 
Uzun  begged  for  peace.  Trebizond  was  besieged  by  sea 
and  by  land.  Mohammed  arrived  before  the  city  some 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  immediately  sum- 
moned David  to  save  his  life  and  his  treasures  by  surrender- 
ing his  capital.  Unlike  the  last  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  died  in  the  defence  of  his  liberty.  David  surren- 
dered. David,  his  family,  and  his  nephew  Alexis  were 
carried  off  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Serres,  where 
they  were  watched  by  Turkish  spies.  A  letter  from  David  s 
niece,  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Hasan-Uzun,  to  her  relations 
at  Serres,  which  had  been  intercepted,  informed  Moham- 
med that  his  captives  had  formed  the  plan  of  escaping 
to  Asia  Minor.  In  consequence  of  this  Mohammed 
ordered  the  imperial  family  of  the  Comnenes  to  be  put  to 
death.  David,  his  nephew  Alexis,  and  seven  of  his  sons 
were  executed ;  the  eighth  an  I  youngest  saved  his  life  by 
adopting  the  "Mohammedan  religion,  and  died  in  obscurity. 
Anna,  the  daughter  of  David,  became  an  odalik,  or  slave 
in  the  harem  of  Mohammed.  Helena  Cantacuzene.  the 
wife  of  David,  was  spared.  The  bodies  of  David  and  his 
sons  became  'a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  ravens,' and  an 
order  was  given  to  kill  any  person  who  approached  the 
place  where  they  were  exposed.  Helena  is  said  to  have 
soon  afterwards  died  of  grief.  (Fallmerayer,  Gexchichte  dex 
Kai*rrthumt  von  Tmiteztttit ;  Gibbon,  Decltne  and  Fall ; 
Hammer,  Gexchiehte  ae»  Otmanischen  Reiche*.  vol.  ii.,  p.  54, 
&c. ;  Le  Beau,  Hixtoire  du  Bit*  Empire ;  Chalcondylas, 
I.  ix. ;  Ducas,  1.  xlv.-xlvii. ;  Phranze*,  I.  iii.) 

TREBIZOND,  Trajx-sw,  TpawtZo>x,  an  antient  town, 
situated  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  in  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
country  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor.  Trebizond  was  a  colony 
of  Sinope,  a  town  founded  by  the  Milesians.  Xenophoh 
with  his  10,000  Greeks  came  to  Trebizond  in  his  retreat 
'Anabati*.  iv.  8.)  and  remained  Uiere  thirty  days,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculns  (xiv.  30),  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  and  celebrated  games.  Near  Trebizond  the 
troops  of  Xenophon  ate  a  certain  kind  of  honey,  after 
which  they  felt  very  ill  for  some  days,  but  no  one  died. 
According  to  Tournefort,  this  honey  was  gathered  by  the 
bees  from  the  following  plants :  *  Chamiprhododendron 
Pontica  maxima,  mespifi  folio,  flore  luteo ;'  and  '  L'ha- 
meerhododendron  Pontica  maxima,  folio  Laurocerasi,  flore 
caeruleo  purpurescente  *  {Voyage  du  Levant,  p.  224-231). 
During  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates, 
who  was  master  of  Trebizond,  this  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  henceforth  belonged  to  the  Roman 
empire.  Hadrian  ordered  the  port  to  be  secured  bv  a 
mole.  Pliny  {Hint.  Nat.  ri.  4.)  calls  it  '  Trapezus  liberum 
oppidum.'  o'r  a  4  free  town.'  Mela  <i.  19.  85)  employs  the 
words  *  Maxima  illustris;'  and  according  to  Tacitus  {Hi*t„ 
iii.  47)  Trapezus,  a  very  antient  Greek  town,  was  taken  by 
Anicetus,  the  son  of  Polemo,  who  was  a  Roman  vassal 
king  of  Pontus.  This  Anicetus  pretended  to  take  the  town 
for  the  emperor  Vitellius during  the  civil  troubles  that  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  Vitellius  and  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian. Trebizond  had  its  own  medals,  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  :  on  some  of  them  there  is  on  one  side  an 
anchor,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  of  a  ship,  two  emblems 
which  seem  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  commerce  o' 
this  town.  During  the  reign  of  Valerian  (253-259  A.n. 
Trebizond  was  a  large  and  opulent  town,  but  it  was  taken 
plundered,  and  partly  destroyed  by  8cythian  barbarians, 
according  to  Zosimus  (i,  33)  ;  but  these  barbarians  were 
Goths.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  x.,  p.  424,  &c.  ed. 
1815.;  During  a  long  period  Trebizond  seems  to  have  been 
only  the  shadow  of  its  former  splendour.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8)  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  town,  '  not 
obscure'  (non  obscurvm) ;  but  it  recovered  during  the  wars 
with  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  This  emperor 
ordered  the  public  buildings  to  be  restored,  a  fact  which 
is  proved  bv  an  inscription  discovered  bv  Tournefort  over 
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the  <!oor  of  the  ca»tle  of  Tivbizond,  and  which  was  copied 
by  him  [Ibid.  p.  234).  Trebizond  afterwards  became  the 
capital  of  the  tnema  of  Chaldia.  a  province  which  contained 
the  antient  country  of  Pontus,  and  sometimes  also  some 
adjacent  tracts  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  this  town  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  is  related  under  Tukbizond,  Empire; 
and  we  shall  only  mention  here  that  the  Genoese  con- 
structed a  mole  in  the  port  of  Trchizond,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  foundations  of  it  are  still 
extant ;  it  seems  that  this  mole  was  only  a  restoration 
of  that  of  Hadrian.  At  present  Trebizond  belongs  to  the 
Turkish  empire;  its  Turkish  name  isTarabozan  orTrabezun. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  eyalet  or  province  of  Trebizond, 
which  contains  the  sanjaksor  districts  of  Trabezun,  Gonia, 
and  Datum,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  eyalet  of 
Si  was ;  on  the  south  by  the  eyalet  of  Era-rum ;  on  the 
south-east  by  the  eyalet  of  Kara ;  and  on  the  east  by 
part  of  the  eyalet  of  Childir:  its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  310  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  between 
35  to  45  miles,  except  the  eastern  part  towards  Childir, 
which  is  a  little  broader:  it  is  inhabited  by  the  lazes,  a 
nation  of  Georgian  origin,  some  tribes  of  which  are  inde- 
pendent, but  there  are  also  some  Turks  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Greeks.  The  capital,  Trebizond,  is  the  seat  of 
the  pasha  of  the  province,  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 
Its  population  according  to  lialbi  is  50,000  inhabitants ; 
Kinneir  gives  it  15,000;  Tancoigue,  '25,000;  Saint 
Martin.  40,000 :  Fontanier,  00,000 ;  and  Dupre,  250,000. 
Each  of  these  different  statements  may  be  true,  although 
for  a  certain  period  only,  the  towns  in  Turkey  being  the 
refuge  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  flock 
there  in  great  numbers  in  time  of  war  in  order  to  escape 
death  or  captivity.  According  to  Brant,  the  British  consul 
at  Erz-rum,  the  population  of  Trebizond  in  1835  was 
between  25.000  and  30,000  inhabitants  among  whom  were 
3500  to  4000  Greeks,  1500  to  2000  Armenians,  and  20,000  to 
24,000  Mohammedans,  all  of  whom  live  within  the  walled 
part  of  the  town,  while  the  Christian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  without  the  walls.  When  Tournefort  visited 
the  town,  the  population  was  scanty,  and  extensive  gardens 
and  fields  were  contained  within  the  walls.  Among  the 
public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  castle  or 
citadel,  partly  of  antient,  partly  of  modern  construction, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  on  a  steep  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  flat  as  a  table  (rpaxtZa,  thence  the  name 
of  the  town) ;  the  bazar ;  public  bath-houses  of  marble,  of 
n  beautiful  architecture  ;  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 

Cof  which  has  been  converted  into  a  Greek  chapel, 
it  say*  that  in  1835  there  were  no  buildings  of  a  more 
remote  age  than  the  Christian  tera.  The  commerce  of 
Trebizond  has  much  increased  since  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  has  been  opened  to  all  nations,  and  especially 
since  the  establishment  of  steamers,  by  which  this  town 
has  a  direct  and  regular  communication  with  Constanti- 
nople, Odessa,  and  the  Danube.  After  Odessa,  Trebizond 
is  the  first  commercial  port  on  the  Black  Sea;  however,  the 
antient  port  is  almost  filled  up  with  sand,  and  larger 
vessels  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  in  the  road.  In  1830 
only  5000  bales  of  European  merchandise  passed  through 
Trebizond  on  their  way  to  Persia,  while  tfl  1835  nearly 
20.000  proceeded  by  the  same  track  to  the  same  destina- 
tion. Surrounded  by  a  range  of  high  and  woody  moun- 
tains, the  town  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
sea.  Trebizond  is  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
who  was  born  here  in  1395.  The  family  of  George  of 
Trebizond,  the  learned  antagonist  of  Bessarion,  waa  origi- 
nally from  Trebizond,  but  he  was  horn  in  Candia.  About 
25  leagues  south-east  of  Trebizond  lies  the  famous  convent 
of  St.  John,  surrounded  by  beautiful  forests,  and  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  solitudes  in  the  world. 

(Balbi,  Abrfgi  de  Gingraphie,  3rd  ed.,  i.,  pp.  54.  GG1, 
GC2,  006;  Hammer,  Gexchichtc  det  Osmanixchen  lleiches, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  39 ;  Strabo,  pp.  497, 499, 548, 555,  ed.  Casaub. ; 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  s.  v.  Tpajrijouc ;  James  Brant,  Esq.. 
*  Journey  through  a  part  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  in 
the  year  1835,'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Jjondnn,  vol.  vi.  (1830),  p.  187-91.) 
TREBUCHET.  [Tumbril.] 
TRECATE.    [Noyara.  Pkovinck  or.] 
TREDGOLD,  THOMAS.    From  a  very  meagre  bio- 
graphical notice  of  this  able  engineer,  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  we  learn  that 
he  wa»  born  at  Brandon,  near  Durham  ;  but  when  is  not 


stated.  He  received  such  a  common  education  as  is  usual 
for  youth  brought  up  to  mechanical  employments,  and  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  carpenter  in  Ins 
native  village,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  worked  for  five 
years  as  a  journeyman  carpenter.  From  Scotland  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
office  of  an  architect,  in  which  he  remained  for  ten  year*. 
During  that  time  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  diligent 
study  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  the  mathematics ;  and 
thereby  prepared  "himself  for  the  subsequent  production  of 
the  scientific  treatises  to  which  he  owes  his  principal  repu- 
tation, and  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  abroad,  as  well 
as  in  England,  that  several  of  them  were  translated  into 
French.  The  writer  of  the  memoir  above  referred  to  state* 
that  he  does  not  know  when  Tredgold  began  to  practise 
as  a  civil  engineer,  but  that  it  was  while  he  was  so  engaged 
that  he  published  his  scientific  works.  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : — 4  Elementary  Principles  of 
Carpentry,'  a  treatise  on  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of 
beams  and  timber  frames,  the  resistance  of  timber,  the 
constnietion  of  floors,  roofs,  centres,  wooden  bridges,  &c., 
to  which  are  appended  many  useful  tables.  This  valuable 
work  was  published  in  1820,  in  a  thin  4to.  volume,  illus- 
trated by  twenty-two  plates.  1  A  Practical  Essay  on  the 
Strength  of  Cast-iron,'  originally  published  in  8yo.  in  1822, 
and  again,  improved  ana  extended,  in  1824,  in  the  same 
form ;  *  Principles  of  Warming  anil  Ventilating  Public 
Buildings,  D\wl  ling-Houses,  Manufactories,  Hospitals, 
Hothouses,  Conservatories,'  &c.,  of  which  the  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1824,  in  an  8vo.  volume ;  '  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Carriages,*  a  work  still  held  in 
repute,  notwithstanding  its  early  date  in  the  history  of  rail- 
way science,  published  in  a  thin  8vo.  volume  in  1825 ; 
4  Remarks  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection,  Regu- 
lation, and  Encouragement,'  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  late  right  honourable  William  Huskisson,  then 
treasurer  of  the  navy  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  also  was  published  in  1825.  The  last  important  work 
published  by  Tredgold  was  a  thin  4to.  volume,  with  nume- 
rous illustrations,  entitled  4  The  Steam-Engine,'  comprising 
an  account  of  its  invention  and  progressive  improvement, 
with  an  investigation  of  its  principles,  and  the  proportion 
of  its  parts  for  efficiency  ana  strength,  &c.  The  first  edi- 
tion ot  this  work  was  published  in  1827 ;  and  so  highly 
was  it  esteemed,  that  a  posthumous  edition,  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  contributions  of  several  scientific  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  steam  navigation,  was  published 
in  1838.  This  truly  beautiful  edition  is  in  two  large  4to. 
volumes,  illustrated  "by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates 
and  numerous  wood-cuts.  It  was  edited  by  W.  S.  B. 
Woolhouse,  and  a  portrait  of  Tredgold  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
articles  in  the  4  Encyclopedia  Britannica.'  Tredgold  died 
in  1834,  leaving,  notwithstanding  the  constant  exertion  of 
his  talents,  no  adequate  provision  for  his  family. 

TREDIAKOVSKY,  VASS1LI,  or  BASIL  KIR1LO- 
Y1TCH,  a  Russian  poet,  of  great  but  unfortunate  celebrity, 
was  born  Febntary  22nd,  1703.  The  place  of  his  birth  "is 
not  stated,  but  he  is  said  to  have  received  his  first  educa- 
tion in  a  school  kept  by  a  foreigner  at  Archangel,  where 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  visiting 
the  school,  and  ordering  the  boys  to  be  drawn  up  for  his 
inspection,  after  attentively  looking  at  Trediakovsky,  ex- 
claimed, 4  He  will  prove  a  most  capital  journeyman  in  his 
profession,  but  no  master  in  it ! '  in  allusion  to  which  inci- 
dent the  poet  remarks, 4  The  emperor  was  exceedingly 
shrewd,  but  was  greatly  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  myself.' 
On  leaving  the  school  at  Archangel  he  studied  at  Moscow  ; 
and  then,  by  the  liberality  of  prince  Alexander  Kurakin, 
waa  enabled  to  visit  France,  England,  and  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  education.  While  at  Paris  he 
attended  Rollins  lectures,  and  made  himself  master  of 
some  of  the  modern  languages.  In  1730  he  returned  to 
Russia,  in  1733  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1<45  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence,  on  that  office  being  first  created.  He 
died  August  Cth,  17C9.  Without  talent  for  anv  one  depart- 
ment of  literature,  Trediakovsky  attempted  all,  from  idyls 
and  fables  to  tragedy  and  epic  or  heroic  poetry.  Of  the 
last-mentioned  kind  is  his  4  Telemachida,'  which  is  a  ver- 
sified paraphrase  of  Fenelon's 4  Telemachus,'  a  production 
10  dull,  that  Catherine  II.  used  to  inflict  the  task  of 
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getting  a  hundred  lines  of  it  by  heart  as  a  penally  upon 
those  who  infringed  the  rules  established  for  her  private 
parties  in  the  Hermitage.  Numerous  as  they  were,  his  own 
poetical  productions  were  but  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
literary  labours ;  for  he  translated  several  historical  works, 
and  anions:  others  Rollins  '  Antient  History,'  in  2C  vo- 
lumes, twice  over,  the  manuscript  of  the  first  translation 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  than  which  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  more  singular  instance  of  literary  industry  and 
perseverance  upon  record. 

liriuneah-Kamensky,  Slocar  Dortopamiatnikh  Liudei.) 
TREE,  COTTON.  Two  very  distinct  plants  are  con- 
founded  under  this  name.  One  is  a  true  cotton-plant,  the 
Gowtypium  arboreum  of  botanists,  and  the  Nurmu  of  the 
natives  of  India.  The  other  is  a  species  of  Bombyx,  or 
rather  several  species  are  called  cotton-trees  by  travellers, 
from  the  capsules  containing  within  them  a  silk-like  sub- 
stance, which  has  some  resemblance  to  cotton,  but  none  of 
the  useful  properties  of  cotton  for  spinning,  and  is  therefore 
only-used  for  stuffing  beds  and  pillows. 

TREES.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  frequently  dis- 
tributed into  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees ;  and  such  a  division 
constituted  the  basis  of  its  classification  by  many  of  the 
older  botanists.  Herbs  are  plants  whose  stems  live  only 
for  a  single  year.  Shrubs  have  perennial  stems,  but  have 
no  trunk.  [SmuTas.]  Trees  are  distinguished  by  possess- 
ing a  trunk  of  varying  size,  from  which  spring  a  number  of 
branches  having  "a  structure  similar  to  the  trunk.  The 
classification  of  plants  that  would  place  tree*  all  together 
is  not  a  natural  one,  as  it  is  making  size  a  criterion  of  re- 
semblance. In  the  most  recent  systems  of  classification, 
as  those  of  Juasieu,  De  Candolle,  and  others,  trees  are 
found  in  all  the  principal  classes.  Thus  amongst  Exogens 
there  are  numerous  examples,  as  the  oak,  elm,  lime,  &c. ; 
amongst  Endogens  the  palms ;  and  even  amongst  Acro- 
gens  the  tree-ferns.  In  the  orders,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  frequently  occur  together,  and  even  in  some  genera. 
Instances  also  occur  of  particular  species  being  herbs  in 
one  country  and  shrubs  in  another,  as  the  common  mig- 
nionette.  The  division  therefore  of  plants  into  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  though  convenient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  is  not  founded  upon 
any  e«ential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  plants. 

For  practical  purposes  trees  are  divided  into  several 
kinds.  Standard-trees,  or  standards,  are  those  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  naturally  to  a  great  height  without  top- 
ping. Dwarf-trees  are  those  which  are  not  allowed  to 
nave  more  than  one  or  two  feet  of  trunk,  being  kept  thus 
low  by  taking  oft'  the  primary  bud  and  allowing  the  colla- 
teral buds  to  develop.  Forest-trees  are  those  which  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
timber.  They  have  tall  straight  trunks  and  abundant 
foliage,  and  embrace  all  the  large  trees,  as  the  oak,  the 
beech,  the  elm,  the  pine,  &c.,  that  naturally  grow  together 
in  large  masse*.  Fruit-trees  arc  such  as  bear  edible  fruits 
of  varum.-*  kinds,  and  are  cultivated  in  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, such  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  &c.  Yt  all- 
trees  are  those  whose  branches  are  extended  against  walls. 
They  are  mostly  fruit-bearing  trees,  as  the  peach,  plum, 
apple,  &c. ;  sometimes  however,  for  the  sake  of  protection 
and  ornament,  trees  whose  fruit  is  valueless  are  planted 
against  a  wall. 

Trees  frequently  attain  a  great  age,  and  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  the  duration  of 
their  existence.  In  countries  where  the  climate  allows  of 
a  long  cessation  from  the  period  of  growth,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  temperate  zones  generally,  this  may  be  done  with 
great  accuracy  by  counting  the  zones  of  yearly  growth  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  in  climates  where  the  deposition 
of  wood  is  constantly  going  on,  no  marks  exist  in  the  stem 
of  the  yearly  growth,  and  consequently  no  certainty  can 
be  arrived  at  of  the  age  of  the  tree  by  its  stem.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  ascertain  the  age  of  trees  whose  diameter 
is  known  by  ascertaining  the  size  of  a  Mingle  zone  ;  but  as 
the  size  of  the  zones  differs  so  much  on  the  two  sides,  this  is 
a  very  uncertain  mode  of  pronouncing  on  the  age  of  a  tree. 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  Botany,'  p.  03,  gives 
some  results  of  measurements  of  Indian  trees,  founded  on 
the  above  rule,  which  are  quite  at  variance  with  the 
known  age  of  the  trees.  It  is  probably  by  some  error  of 
calculs'ion  of  this  kind  that  Adanson  has  given  to  some  of 
the  Baobab-trees  (Adansonia  digitata)  of  Africa  the  very 
great  age  of  5000  year* ;  and  De  Candolle  has  computed 


the  age  of  a  specimen  of  Taxodiura  distichum  as  even 
much  greater  than  this.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  it 
is  only  in  trees  of  temperate  climates,  and  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Exogens,  and  whose  stems  have  a  regular  growth, 
and  the  whole  of  whose  zones  can  be  seen,  that  the  me- 
thod of  counting  the  number  of  zones  can  be  relied  on  as 
a  means  of  discovering  their  age.  This  method  is  appli- 
cable to  most  of  the  trees  growing  in  Great  Britain,  except 
where  decay  has  removed  the  central  portions  of  the  trunk. 
The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  trees  varies,  but  this  is 
I  frequently  dependent  on  climate,  soil,  and  situation  ;  and 
j  this  is  often  remarkably  exemplified  in  plantations  where, 
according  to  the  difference  of  soil,  some  trees  will  have 
grown  with  twice  or  three  times  the  rapidity  of  others. 
Taking  however  all  circumstances  together,  there  are 
some  trees  that  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  comparative  increase  in  cir- 
cumference of  trees  of  different  ages  during  two  years' 
growth  confirms  this  observation  :— 
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Up  to  a  certain  point  the  larger  a  tree  is,  the  more  it 
will  increase  annually  in  size,  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  of  leaves  it  beans,  which  are  the  organs  which 
elaborate  the  sap  from  which  the  wood  is  formed.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  practice  of  lopping  the  branches 
j  of  trees  is  so  injurious  to  their  growth,  as  by  taking  away  the 
leaves  the  sources  of  the  formation  of  wood  are  destroyed. 

The  influence  of  season  on  the  growth  of  trees  is  very 
remarkable.  On  looking  at  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  any 
I  large  tree,  it  will  be  found  that  some  zones  are  thick, 
whilst  others  are  very  thin.  From  some  observations 
made  on  an  extensive  series  of  felled  trees,  we  believe  the 
thick  and  thin  zones  of  wood  correspond  with  hot  and  cold 
seasons.  The  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  same 
zone  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tree  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  prevailing  winds,  the  function 
of  the  leaves  on  the  side  of  the  tree  exposed  to  the  wind 
being  thus  interrupted.  Thus  a  wind  blowing  frequently, 
say  from  the  north,  during  the  summer  will  cause  a  larger 
deposition  of  wood  to  take  place  on  the  south  than  the 
north  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  duration  of  the  existence  of  trees  is  very  variable. 
The  occurrence  of  decay  by  a  species  of  slow  combustion 
of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  seems  to  be  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  their  life.  As  long  however  as  the  decay  spares 
enough  tissue  to  transmit  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
branches,  so  long  will  the  tree  live  and  form  new  wood ; 
and  provided  new  wood  is  formed  as  fast  as  the  old  is  de- 
stroyed, the  tree  is  capable  of  existing  to  an  almost  inde- 
finite period.  This  is  not  often  the  case ;  but  still  there 
are  some  instances  recorded,  as  those  of  the  Baobab  and 
Taxodium  before  alluded  to,  of  trees  having  existed  for 
even  thousands  of  years.  The  *  great  chesnut '  at  Torts- 
worth  is  mentioned,  in  writings  still  extant,  in  the  year 
1135,  and  many  other  trees,  especially  oaks  and  chesnuts 
[Qukkcus  (Q.  Castanea)],  might  be  mentioned,  whose  great 
size  at  present  mi«»t  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  have 
existed  lor  a  period  considerably  above  a  thousand  years. 
In  all  instances  of  trees  of  great  age  decay  has  gone  on  in 
the  centre  of  the  tree,  leaving  frequently  very  large  cavities, 
which  have  been  used  for  various  purposes.  Thus  the 
interior  of  the  great  oak  at  Allouville  in  Normandy  has 
been  converted  into  a  place  of  worship.  An  oak  at  Kid- 
lington  has  served  as  the  village  prison.  The  great  oak  at 
Salcey  is  used  as  a  cattle-fold ;  others  have  served  as  tanks, 
tombs,  prisons,  dwelling-houses,  &c. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  trees  the 
reader  should  consult  Loudon's  *  Arboretum  et  Fruticctmn 
Britannicum,'  and  Selby's  '  British  Forest-Trees ;'  and  the 
articles  Graftimo,  Planting,  Exogens,  Endockn*,  and 
of  particular  trees  under  their  generic  names,  in  this  woik. 

TREES,  LAWS  RELATING  TO.  [Timbeb.] 

TREFOIL.    [Tui  folium.] 

TREGONY.  [Cornwall.] 

TREMANDRA'CE/K,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belong. 
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ing  to  the  syncarpous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  I 
This  order  consists  of  slender  shrubs  very  much  resembling  1 
heaths,  usually  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  without  stipules,  either  alternate  or  whorled.  entire  or 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and  handsome, 
seated  on  Military  axillary  pedicels.  The  calyx  ha*  four 
or  five  sepals  with  a  valvate  Motivation  ;  the  petals  equal 
in  numher  to  the  sepals  and  much  larger;  the  stamens 
hypogynous.  double  the  numher  of  the  petals,  with  an- 
thers 2-  or  4-celled,  owning  by  a  pore  at  the  apex  ;  ovary 
2-eelled,  with  a  simple  style  and  stigma  ;  seeds  pendulous, 
and  furnished  with  a  caruncle  at  the  apex  ;  albumen 
fleshy,  in  the  axis  of  which  lies  a  straight  cylindrical 
embryo. 

This  is  an  order  of  New  Holland  plants,  containing  but 
two  genera,  Tetratheca  and  Tremandrn.  Brown,  who  is 
followed  by  De  Candolle.  points  out  a  relation  between 
them  and  "Polygalacei*  in  their  earunculate  seeds  and 
definite  pendulous  ovules.  I.indley  considers  them  as 
having  an  affinity  with  Rhamnace:i\  from  which  they  differ 
in  the  possession  of  hypogynous  stamens.  Accordingly  he 
places  this  order  in  his  arrangement  with  Rhamnacea>, 
Chailletiacew.  Niti-ariaieR*.  and  Bnrscraccw.  The  proper- 
ties of  this  order  are  not  known.  The  genus  Tremandra 
was  discovered  by  Brown,  and  the  name  given  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  perforation  of  the  anthers. 
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TREMBECKI,  STANISLAW,  one  of  the  best  Polish 
poets  of  the  age  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  born  about 
the  vear  1724,  in  the  district  of  Cracow.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  eminence  as  a  writer,  and  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  lontr  life  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  very  few  particulars  have  been  preserved  or 
collected  respecting  him.  In  his  youth  he  spent  many 
years  in  visiting  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  After- 
wards he  was  for  a  length  of  time  at  that  of  Stanislaus, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  chamberlain.  Later  in  life  he 
withdrew  almost  entirely  from  society,  rarely  seeing  any 
strangers,  although  he '  resided  in  the  family  of  Felix 
Potocki  atTulczyn.  At  one  time  he  had  been  remarkably 
abstemious,  never  touching  either  animal  food  or  wine  for 
thirty  years,  on  which  account  Stanislaus  used  to  call  him 
his  Pythagoras.  Latterly  he  abandoned  that  rigorous  sys- 
tem, which  however  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
influence  upon  his  temperament,  lor  he  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  no  fewer  than  thirty  duels,  all  of  them  arising 
out  of  some  affair  of  gallantry,  and  in  every  one  of  which 
he  came  off  conqueror.  He  died  December  12,  IR12, 
after  very  little  previous  indisposition,  at  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.    Among  bis  poetical  works,  all  of  which  ex- 


hibit great  mastery  of  style  and  beauty  of  language,  that 
entitled  '  Zofijowka'  is  considered  his  ehef-d'reuvre.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  species  of  poetry  now  in  little 
esteem,  it  being  a  description  of  the  gardens  at  Zofijowka, 
an  estate  in  the  Ukraine  belonging  to  the  Potocki  family . 
but  though  the  subject  itself  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  it 
is  treated  with  great  ability,  and  the  whole  abounds  with 
striking  beauties;  nor  is -the  reader's  admiration  at  all 
lessened  by  its  having  been  written  when  its  author  wait 
between  the  age  of  seventy  and  eighty.  The  work  how- 
ever which  would  probably  have  most  of  all  contributed  to 
his  reputation,  namely,  his  '  History  of  Poland,'  has  never 
seen  the  light.  The  manuscript,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
sheets,  was  given  in  trust  by  him  to  a  friend,  that  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  his  death  ;  but  whBt  became 
of  it  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Tremhecki  prefixed  to  the  two  volumes  of  his  poem», 
forming  a  part  of  Bobrowiez's  '  Biblioteka  Klassykow  Pols- 
kich,'  from  which  work  the  account  here  given  is  derived. 
TREMELLA.  [Trkmkli.ini.] 

TREMELLI'NI.  the  name  of  the  last  order  of  the  cohort 
Hymenomycetes,  in  Fries's  arrangement  of  the  natural  order 
Fungi.  The  type  of  this  order  is  the  Tremella,  a  genus 
constituted  by  Dillenius,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  forms 
of  Fungi  belonging  to  this  group,  but  now  arranged  under 
other  genera.  The  Tremellw  of  Dillenius  included  all 
kinds  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  which  possessed  a  gela- 
tinous character;  and  as  these  exhibited  a  tremulous 
motion  on  being  shaken,  he  gave  them  this  name.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  botanists  as  to 
where  the  Tremellse  should  be  placed.  Linnaeus  arranged 
them  with  the  Alg»,  Persoon  with  the  Fungi,  and  Smith 
as  Alg*  ambiguae.  As  however  their  nature  became  better 
understood,  many  anomalous  forms  were  removed  from 
among  them ;  and  several  genera  having  been  formed,  they 
are  now  arranged  among  the  Fungi. 

The  p'anis  of  this  order  arc  known  by  their  amorphous 
character,  having  a  soft,  gelatinous  appearance,  and  look- 
ing like  gummy  exudations  of  the  substances  on  which 
they  grow.  Their  sporidia  are  free.  They  have  been  at 
various  times  objects  of  superstition,  and  have  also 
been  employed  in  medicine.  In  the  wooded  countries, 
where  they  are  very  common,  the  people  call  Ihem  '  witch- 
guts,'  'vt itch-meat,*  and  '  witches' butter.' 

The  genus  Tremella  is  known  by  its  receptacle  being 
gelatinous,  homogeneous,  bearing  fruit  all  round,  and  des- 
titute of  papillie.  The  sporidia  are  submergent.  It  has 
a  large  number  of  species,  of  which  nine  are  known  as 
British.  They  arc  all  of  them  found  on  the  decaying 
branches,  trunks,  and  stumps  of  trees. 

T.  fimbriata,  (ringed  Tremella,  plant  clustered  erect, 
wrinkled,  at  length  black,  with  flaccid  lobes.  It  has  a 
violet  colour  when  young.  When  boiled  in  water  the 
plant  does  not  lose  its  shape  or  colour,  but  yields  a  deep 
brown  infusion,  which  might  be  made  useful  iu  dyeing. 
Bnlliard  obtained  from  it  a  pigment,  which  he  used  suc- 
cessfully in  painting. 

T.  metentenca,  orange  Tremella,  or  yellow  Nostoc,  is 
known  bv  its  orange-yellow  colour,  tough  consistence,  and 
twisted,  iobed,  and  plicate  form.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  species,  and  is  found  all  the  year  round  on 
decaying  branches  and  sticks,  and  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
It  varies  much  in  size,  sometimes  having  a  diameter  of  four 
or  five  inches;  at  other  times  of  not  more  than  half  an 
inch.  It  shrinks  up  in  dry  weather,  becoming  hard,  and  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  but  again  expands  on  the  applica- 
tion of  moisture.  Its  variety  in  form  and  colour  has  some- 
times led  to  its  receiving  a  new  name ;  and  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  order  to  the  identification  of  all  the  species 
of  Tremella. 

T.  albida,  dirty-white  Tremella.  The  plant  is  tender, 
sessile,  dilated,  slightly  lobed,  and  waved  ;  the  edges  ob- 
tuse; sporidia  oblong,  curved.  This  plant  is  found  on 
fallen  trees,  branches,  &c.  in  winter  and  spring.  It  bursts 
through  cracks  in  the  bark,  and  spreads  itself  in  horizontal 
or  clustered,  rounded,  white  semipellucid  masses,  which 
are  very  gelatinous  and  tender  when  young,  but  afterwards 
turn  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  genus  Extdia  is  known  by  possessing  a  gelatinous, 
homogeneous  receptacle,  covered  above  only  with  a  papil- 
late hymenium.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  Eridia  Auricula  Jud/r,  Jew's  Ear.  It  has 
obtained  its  common  name  from  its  resemblance  whilst 
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growing  to  a  human  ear.  The  whole  plant  is  sessile,  con- 
cave, and  flexuous,  of  a  leathery  consistence,  and  a  red- 
dish-brown colour.  It  is  round  mostly  on  living  trees, 
especially  the  elder.  It  is  generally  from  one  to  three 
inches  wide.  This  plant  was  at  one  time  held  in  much 
repute  tor  its  medicinal  properties.  It  has  an  astringent 
character,  and  has  been  used  in  infusion  as  a  lotion  in 
ophthalmia,  and  also  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  the  same  cases  as  a  poultice. 

E.  xhindufota,  glandular  Exidia,  or  Witches'  butter,  is 
an  effused  mass  more  or  less  plane,  thick  and  undulated, 
varying  from  a  whitish-brown  to  a  black  colour ;  the 
hymenium  is  covered  with  spicule*.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  autumn  and  winter  on  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  especially  the  ash.  It  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
under  surface  of  a  branch,  having  a  bell-shaped  form,  and 
in  this  state  it  lias  been  called  Trcinella  naccida.  Its 
varied  colour  and  form  has  caused  it  to  have  a  great 
number  of  synonyms. 

The  genus  Dacrymyce*  has  a  gelatinous  homogeneous  re- 
ceptacle filled  within  with  snbeiect  flocci,  and  interspersed 
sporidia.  This  genus,  sometimes  called  tear-mould,  yields 
species  which  attack  wrought  wood,  and  produce  what  is 
called  dry-rot.  The  D.  monformu,  mulberry  tear-mould, 
is  of  a  rich  deep  purple  colour,  and  is  found  on  wrought 
wocd  in  a  clustered  rounded  form  resembling  a  mulberry. 
The  D.  viotucew,  violet  tear-mould,  has  a  violet-black 
colour,  and  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  pear  and  apple  trees, 
resembling  very  much  the  crust  of  port  wine. 

D.  gtillatus,  common  Tear-mould,  has  a  yellowish 
orange  colour.  It  consists  of  suberect,  rather  thick,  irre- 
gular branched  filaments,  articulated  above,  among  which 
the  sporidia  arc  dispersed.  It  is  found  most  frequently  in 
the  wood  of  firs. 

There  are  three  other  genera  belonging  to  the  order 
Tremellini — Xeemateiia,  Agyrinm,  and  Hymeitula:  they 
have  each  one  species,  and  all  of  them  were  formerly 
described  under  the  genus  Tremella. 

TRE'MITI,  THE  ISLANDS  OF.  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  lying  N.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Gar- 
gano,  and  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fortore,  the  antient  Frento.  The  group  of  Tremiti  consists 
of  three  islands,  separated  by  channels  about  half  a  mile 
wide  :  they  are  called  respectively,  San  Domino,  San 
Nicola,  and  Capperara,  the  last  of  which  is  a  mere  nnin- 
habited  rock  abounding  with  capers.  Fourteen  miles  to 
the  E.N.E.  is  a  small  uninhabited  island  called  Pianosa, 
and  Ca  miles  N.E.  of  Tremiti  is  the  island  of  Lissa  near 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  Tremiti  islands  form  part  of 
the  administrative  province  of  Capitanata,  and  on  one  of 
them,  San  Nicola,  called  also  Tremiti,  is  a  strong  fortress 
with  a  garrison.  This  island  is  about  three  miles  round, 
and  consists  of  a  lofty  rock  which  is  steep  towards  the  sea. 
Die  adjacent  island  of  San  Domino  is  between  five  and  six 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  more  accessible  and  more 
productive,  especially  of  oil  and  fruit  of  various  sorts.  On 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  facing  the  castle  of  Tremiti 
is  a  sort  of  harbour  formed  by  several  small  islands  or 
rock*,  which  however  is  far  from  being  safe  in  all 
weathers. 

These  islands  were  called  by  the  antients  Diomedca?, 
fiom  a  tradition  that  Diomedes  was  buried  in  one  of  them, 
now  called  San  Nicola,  where  his  monument  or  sanctuary 
was  seen ;  the  other  island,  now  San  Domino,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Teutria.  ^ Pliny,  Hist.  A«/., 
iii.  30.) 

In  modern  times  these  islands  were  once  inhabited  by 
Benedictine  monks  and  their  servants  and  labourers  ;  but 
a  band  of  pirates  from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  made  an 
irruption  upon  the  islands,  killed  the  monks,  and  plundered 
the  church  and  monastery.  The  islands  then  remained 
deserted  for  a  long  time,  till  Pope  Gregory  XII.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  gave  them  to  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustin,  called  also  Lateranenses,  who 
took  possession  of  them  in  1412.  The  new  possessors 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  the  place,  and  their 
order  being  wealthy,  and  having  large  estates  at  Ca- 
tena and  other  places  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Apulia  and  the  Abruzzi,  they  built  on  the  island  of  San 
Nicola  a  vast  and  splendid  monastery  and  church,  and  a 
strong  fortress,  covering  one-half  of  the  island  with  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  ramparts  and  bastions,  and  rendering 


it  almost  impregnable,  like  a  little  Malta,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  formidable  Turkish  fleet  in 
li>07,  an  account  of  which  has  been  written  by  Don  Pietro 
Paolo  di  Kibera,  one  of  the  canons.  The  fortress  of  Tre- 
miti was  very  useful  when  the  Turkish  and  Barbary  pirates 
used  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Italy,  as  they  communicated 
by  signals  to  the  watch-towers  on  the  mainland  timely 
notice  of  their  approach.  The  convent  being  afterwards 
suppressed,  the  islands  reverted  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
the  fortress  of  Tremiti  has  been  used  as  a  presidio,  or  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners,  and  occasionally  state  pri- 
soners. ^Cocarella,  Cronicu  htorialc  di  'fremiti,  Venice, 
1606,  with  plates.) 
TREMOL1TE.  [Augitk.] 

TRENCH,  in  military  works,  is  an  excavation  in  the 
ground  from  12  to  18  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  and 
generally  of  considerable  length,  the  earth  being  thrown 
up  on  one  side  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of  parapet  by  which 
the  soldiers  in  the  trench  may  be  covered  from  the  view, 
or  protected  from  the  tire  of  the  enemy.    [Sap;  Siegk.1 

TRENCHARD,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  secretary  of 
state  in  the  reign  of  William  111.,  was  born  in  1050,  and 
was  the  second  sou  of  Thomas  Trenchant,  E>q.,  of  Wol- 
verton  in  Dorsetshire,  the  then  head  of  the  antient  and 
wealthy  family  of  the  Tretichaj-ds.  Anthony  a  Wood 
gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  John  Trenchant'*  birth 
and  education :  *  was  borne  of  puritanical  patents  in 
Dorsetshire,  became  probationary  fellow  of  New  College 
in  a  civilian's  place  an.  1CG5,  aged  l.>  years  or  more, 
entered  in  the  public  library  as  a  student  in  the  civil  law, 
22nd  October  1668,  went  to  the  Temple  before  he  took  a 
degree,  became  barrister  and  councillour.'  (Athene* 
Oxonieittet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403,  Bliss's  edition.)  The  account 
characteristically  proceeds,  '  busy  to  promote  Oates  his 
plot,  busy  against  papists,  the  prerogative,  and  all  that 
way.'  Trenchant  was  elected  member  lor  Taunton  in 
Charles  II.'s  third  parliament,  which  met  on  the  Gth  March, 
1679,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  12th  of  July  in  the  same 
year.  Anthony  i  Wood  erroneously  states  that  he  was 
first  elected  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  which,  having 
been  called  on  the  1st  October,  1679,  was  not  allowed  to 
a&semble  until  the  same  day  and  month  in  1G80.  In  this 
last-mentioned  parliament  Trenchard  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was 
generally  a  zealous  member  of  the  opposition  party.  He 
was  among  those  apprehended  in  1(383,  on  the  suspicion  of 
the  Protestant  plot,  of  which  Lord  Russell  and  Sydney  were 
made  the  victims.  It  was  told  against  him  that  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  a  body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  denied 
this  on  examination,  and  Lord  Russell  also  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  he  was  committed  to  prison.  '  One 
part  of  his  guilt,'  says  Burnet,  '  was  well  known  :  he  was 
the  first  man  that  had  moved  the  exclusion  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  so  he  was  reckoned  a  lost  man.'  (History 
of  His  Own  Time,  vol  ii..  p.  357,  8vo.  ed.  1823.  )  He  was 
afterwards  however  discharged  from  prison  for  want  of  a 
second  witness  against  him.  (Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  hi., 
p.  106.) 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Trenchant  engaged  to 
support  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  foolish  invasion,  and 
on  the  almost  immediate  failure  of  the  duke's  attempt  he 
fled  into  France.  (Dalrymple's  Memoirs  tf  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  173.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
dining  with  his  relative.  Mr.  W.  Speke,  at  Uminster,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's army  at  Sedgemoor ;  he  immediately  mounted  hi* 
horse  and  advised  Mr.Snelfe  to  do  the  same  ;  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  Weymouth,  where  he  took  ship  for 
France ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  at  the  moment 
he  was  embarking,  his  friend  Mr.  Speke  was  hanging 
before  his  own  door  at  Uminster.  (Burke's  History  of  the. 
Commoner*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78.)  He  remained  abroad  till 
things  had  ripened  for  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Trenchard  was  member  for  Dorehester  in  the  convention 

Rarliament  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne, 
[is  services  to  William  were  rewarded  by  his  being  made, 
first,  serjeant,  then  chief  justice  of  Chester  and  a  knight,  . 
and  lastly,  in  the  spring  of  1G93,  secretary  of  state.  He 
received  this  last  appointment  at  the  same  time  that 
Somers  was  elevated  from  the  attorney-generalship  to  be 
lord  keeper ;  and  these  two  appointments  were  held  of 
great  importance,  as  being  signs  of  William's  desire  to 
return  to  the  Whigs,  from  whom  he  had  for  a  time  alien- 
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iiU-d  himself.  In  the  sprint;  of  the  next  year  lord  Shrews- 
bury returned  to  the  other  secretaryship  of  state,  and  the 
covernment  was  made  complt  >tely  Whig.  Sir  John  Trench- 
ant died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1005. 

Opposite  characters  have  been  drawn  of  him  by  Anthony 
a  Wood  and  bishop  Burnet.  The  former  calls  h>m  '  a  man 
of  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirit.'  Burnet's  character  of 
him  is  as  follows:  *  He  had  been  engaged  far  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  a*  was  told  formerly.  He  got  out  of 
England,  and  lived  some  years  beyond  sea,  and  had  a  right 
understanding  of  affaire  abroad.  He  was  a  calm  and 
sedate  man,  and  was  much  more  moderate  than  could 
have  been  expected,  since  he  was  a  leading  man  in  a 
party.  He  had  too  great  a  regard  to  the  stars  and  too 
little  to  religion.'  The  last  feature  in  the  character  which 
Burnet  has  drawn  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Wood  s.  *  An 
astrologer  told  him  formerly  that  he  should  such  a  year 
be  imprisoned,  such  a  year  like  to  be  hanged,  such  a  year 
be  promoted  to  a  great  place  in  the  law,  such  a  year 
higher,  and  such  a  year  die,  which  all  came  to  pass,  as  he 
told  Dr.  Gibbons  on  his  death-bed.' 

TRENCHARD,  JOHN",  a  political  writer  of  some 
celebrity  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1662.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  junior  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Trenchard,  Ksq.,  of  Cutteridge  in  Dorsetshire,  by  Kllen, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton,  of  Abbots  Leigh  in 
Somersetshire.  On  Sir  George  Norton's  death  in  1715, 
Mr.  Trenchard,  his  grandson,  inherited  his  property. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Trenchard,  in  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  making  nim 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Trenchard,  to  whom  he  was  but 
distantly  related.  The  actual  degree  of  relationship  may 
be  seen  in  Burke's  '  History  of  the  Commoners,'  vol.  iv., 
pp.  78,  70.  This  error  has  led  to  others.  For  instance, 
the  writer  represents  him  as  having  been  bom  in  1069, 
instead  of  1662,  Sir  John  Trenchard  himself  having  been 
born  in  1650.  These  mistakes  have  been  copied  in 
Chalmers's  4  Biographical  Dictionary*  and  the 4  Biographic 
Universelle.' 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  waa  called 
to  the  bar.  But  his  fortune  not  requiring  that  he  should 
follow  a  profession,  he  left  the  bar  for  what  was  to  him  the 
more  congenial  pursuit  of  politics.  The  author  of  the 
Life  in  the  4  Biographia  Britannica'  says,  '  By  the  decease 
of  an  uncle,  and  a  marriage  to  a  gentlewoman  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
good  estate,  and  the  prospect  of  a  much  better,  which 
also  fell  into  hi*  hands  on  tne  demise  of  his  father  in  1690, 
whom  he  succeeded  likewise  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  elected  a  burgess  for  Taunton  in  1605.'  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  incorrect.  Sir  John  Trenchard  died  in  1605, 
but  Mr.  Trenchard's  father  did  not  die  till  1710.  Mr. 
Trenchard  was  elected  for  the  parliament  that  met  in  16'J5, 
but  sat,  not  for  Taunton,  but  for  Wareham.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  account  of  the  fortune  acquired  by 
marriage,  and  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  is  a  mistake 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Trenchard's  inheriting,  after  his  father's 
death,  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Sir  George  Norton. 

In  1608  Mr.  Trenchard  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Movie,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  An  Argument  showing 
that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  Free  Govern- 
ment, and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
English  Monarchy.  The  question  of  a  standing  army 
being  at  that  time  seriously  agitated,  this  pamphlet  is  said 
to  have  produced  a  considerable  effect.   It  was  followed 


immediately  by  4  A  Short  History  of  Standing 
Armies  in  England."  In  1690  Mr.  Tieuchard  was  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  seven  commissioners  for 
taking  an  account  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  four  who  signed  the  report  including  the 
private  estate,  or  that  which  had  belonged  to  James  II.  in 
right  of  the  crown,  which  William  had  granted  to  his 
mistress,  Lady  Orkney.  A  warm  debate  arose  out  of  this 
report  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  to  be  read  in 
the  '  Parliamentary  History.'  The  report  was  approved  of 
by  the  House,  but  gave  great  offence  to  the  king. 

In  1700  Mr.  Trenchard  published  4  A  Natural  History  of 
Superstition  ;' 4  Considerations  on  the  Public  Debts ;'  and 
*  A  Comparison  of  the  Proposals  of  the  Bank  and  South 
Sea  Company.'  He  published,  in  1710,  two  additional 
pamphlets  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the  Peerage  Bill,'  and 
'Reflections  on  the  Old  Whig.'    In  1720  he  began,  in 


conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  whom 
he  had  taken  some  time  before  into  his  house,  and  em- 
ployed as  an  amanuensis,  a  series  of  letters  on  political 
questions,  under  the  signatures  of  Cato  and  Diogenes, 
which  appeared  first  in  the  London,  and  then  in  the 
British,  Journal ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  gentleman,  he  began  a  paper  called  the 
'  Inde]>endent  Whig,'  which  was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  church  government.  [Gordon,  Thomas.] 
These  two  series  of  letters  went  on  till  1721,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  in  which  year  Mr.  Trenchard  died.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys ;  but 
he  is  said,  in  another  account,  'to  have  thought  too 
much,  and  with  too  much  solicitude,  to  have  done  what 
he  did  too  intensely,  and  with  too  much  vigour  and  activity 
of  the  head,  which  brought  upon  him  many  bodily  di»- 
oiders,  and  is  supposed  at  last  to  have  worn  out  the 
springs  of  life.'    (Biographia  Britannica.) 

After  Mr.  Trenchard's  death,  Mr.  Gordon  collected  Cato's 
letters,  and  published  them  in  4  vols.  12mo.  In  the 
preface  to  the  work,  he  has  sketched  the  character  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  justifying  his  eulogy  by  saying  'that 
he  has  set  him  no  higher  than  his  own  great  abilities  and 
many  virtues  set  him ;  that  his  failings  were  small,  his  talent* 
extraordinary,  his  probity  equal  to  his  talents,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  that 
ever  any  country  was  blessed  withal.'  Mr.  Gordon  also 
published,  after  "Mr.  Trenchard's  death,  the  papers  which 
had  appeared  of  the  4  Independent  Whig,'  in  2  vols.  12mo. ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  printed  a  long  Latin 
inscription  on  Mr.  Trenchard's  tomb,  which  had  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Gordon's  pen.  This  inscription  is  printed  also  in 
the  notes  to  the  lile  in  the  4  Biographia  Britannica.'  Mr. 
Gordon  continued  the  4  Independent  Whig'  after  the  death 
of  his  coadjutor,  and  made  two  additional  volumes.  The 
four  volumes  of  the  4  Independent  Whig,'  and  4 Cato's  Let- 
ters,' have  both  passed  through  several  editions.  They 
both  excited  much  interest  when  they  were  first  published 
and  for  some  time  after ;  but  are  now  little  read  or  known. 

Mr.  Trenchard  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Blackett,  of  Northumberland,  but  had  no  children.  Of 
his  widow  we  are  told,  that,  4  finding  Mr.  Gordon  very 
useful  in  managing  her  affairs,  she  continued  him  in  her 
service,  was  much  pleased  with  his  company,  and,  having 
paid  a  decent  tribute  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband,  entered  some  time  after  into  a  second  marriage 
with  this  ingenious  friend  and  companion,  who  had  several 
children  by  her.'   (Biographia  Britannica.) 

TRENCK,  BARON  FRANZ  VON,  was  born  at  Reg- 
gio  in  Calabria,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1711.  His  father 
was  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  took  him  when 
only  eleven  years  old  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Spain. 
At  this  tender  age  he  was  present  and  actually  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Melazio.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
military  academy  at  Vienna,  and  having  passed  his  exami- 
nation with  great  distinction,  he  was  appointed  cornet  in 
the  regiment,  Palfy.  His  extraordinary  physical  strength 
united  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  ferocity  manifested 
itself  very  early,  and  brought  him  into  many  difficul- 
ties. When  only  seventeen,  his  father  having  refused 
to  supply  him  with  more  money  for  his  extravagancies, 
he  applied  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  upon 
receiving  a  refusal  there  also,  he  cut  the  man's  head 
off.  This  affair  was  hushed  up  with  great  difficulty,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Russia,  where  by  his  military  talents  and 
dauntless  courage  he  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Marshal 
Miinnich,  and  was  made  captain  of  hussars.  A  short  time 
after  he  had  received  his  commission,  he  attacked  a  whole 
Turkish  regiment  near  Bucharest,  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  Ilia  colonel,  with  his  small  troop,  and  gained  a 
decided  victory.  Upon  his  return  the  colonel  reprimanded 
him  for  his  disobedience  ;  he  answered  by  a  blow,  which 
felled  his  superior  officer  to  the  ground.  For  this  offence 
he  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be  whipped  out  of 
the  regiment,  a  punishment  at  that  period  still  inflicted  in 
Russia  upon  commissioned  officers.  While  he  was  awaiting 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  in  his  tent,  he  heard  that  a 
brisk  engagement  with  the  Turks  was  taking  p.'ace,  and 
Marshal  Munnich  being  near,  he  called  out  to  the  marshal, 
and  asked  if  he  would  pardon  him.  provided  he  brought 
back  within  an  hour  three  Turks'  heads.  The  marshal  as- 
sented, and  Trenck  immediately  leaped  upon  the  first  horse 
he  saw,  galloped  into  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy,  and 
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returned  to  the  camp  within  half  an  hour  with  four  Turks' 
heads  suspended  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  But  shortly 
after  he  was  sentenced  to  death  for  a  still  greater  violation 
of  discipline,  and  it  was  only  through  Miinnieh's  influence 
that  his  sentence  was  commuted  first  into  banishment  to 
Siberia,  and  at  last  to  six  mouths'  hard  labour.   This  pu- 
nishment he  had  to  undergo  at  Kiew,  and  immediately  alter 
he  relireo  to  his  estates  in  Croatia.    The  Austrian  pro- 
vinces on  the  Turkish  frontiers  being,  after  the  war,  infested 
with  numerous  and  well-organized  bands  of  robbers,  Trenck 
voluntarily  levied  a  force  of  a  thousand  men  among  his  own 
tenants,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  in  clearing  the 
country  of  these  dangerous  enemies.    A  short  time  after- 
wards disturbances  breaking  out  in  Hungary  on  the  occasion 
of  Maria  Theresa's  succession  to  the  throne, Trenck  offered 
his  own  and  the  services  of  his  men,  lus  regiment  of  Pan- 
dours.  as  he  called  them,  to  the  young  empress.    This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  Trenck  went  to  Vienna.    The  disturb- 
ances were  however  soon  pacified  by  Maria  Theresa's  heroic 
conduct  at  Presburg,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army  on  the 
Uhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Charles.  Here  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  military  skill,  but  at  the  same  time  by  bin  rapacity  and 
brutal  ferocity.    It  was  principally  Trenck  who  covered 
Prince  Charles's  celebrated  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on 
his  march  through  Bavaria  he  took  five  fortified  places  in 
lew  than  three  weeks.    It  would  lead  too  far  here  to  relate 
the  well-authenticated  acts  of  plunder  and  cruelty  which 
he  committed,  but  lie  and  his  Pandours  were  as  much 
dreaded  over  the  whole  empire,  as  Tilly  and  his  men  in  the 
Thiify  Years'  War.    In  the  following  year  he  joined  the 
a;  my  against  Frederic  the  Great,  and  'ufler  the  battle  of 
So.-aa  (Sept.'M.  1745)  he  undertook  to  take  the  king  by 
surprise  at  Collin,  and  to  carry  him  off  prisoner.  In  this  he 
tailed  with  great  loss  of  men  ;  but  he  got  a  large  booty,  as 
he  captured  Frederic's  tent  and  all  that  it  contained.  Lpon 
his  return  to  Vienna  a  court-martial  was  held  over  turn, 
some  of  his  own  officers  accusing  him  of  having  received 
bribes  from  the  enemy,  besides  unexampled  cruelty  and 
avarice.   At  his  first  examination  one  of  the  judges  used 
come  disrespectful  expressions  tow  aids  Prince  Charles ; 
Trenck,  with  the  fury  and  strength  of  a  tiger,  jumped  at 
him,  nearly  throttled  him,  and  would  have  thrown  him  out 
of  a  high  window  if  the  guard  had  not  hastened  to  interfere. 
He  was  confined  at  Vienna  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when 
Baroness  Lestock,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
effected  his  escape  by  large  bribes  to  his  jailers,  who  con- 
nived at  his  feigning  to  be  dead.    He  was  carried  in  a 
coffin  to  be  buried,  but  as  soon  as  the  funeral  processioti 
had  got  outside  the  town  gates,  he  jumped  out  of  it, 
covered  himself  with  a  cloak,  mounted  a  horse  which  stood 
prepared,  and  made  his  way  to  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  however  soon  arrested  again,  and  was  taken, 
heavily  loaded  with  chains,  to  Graetz.    Here  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  he  took  poison,  and  died  October  4,  1747, 
leaving  his  great  wealth  to  his  cousin  Frederic,  who  how- 
ever did  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  bequest. 

',  Me/noire*  du  J)  iron  Franz  de  Trenck,  ecnts  par  F.  de 
T.enck,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  17«7 ;  Leben  und  Thaten  der 
Trrncfif,  von  Watermann,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1837; 
Memoirrx  du  Prince  de  Lifrne,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Vienne,  1816.) 

TRENCK,  BARON  FREDERIC  VON  DER,  bom  at 
Kiinigsberg,  February  10,  1726.  His  mother  was  a  von 
Den-hau,  and  both  parents  belonged  to  the  most  antient 
and  wealthy  houses  in  East  Prussia.  His  father  had  served 
v.ilh  distinction  as  mnjor-geneial  in  the  Prussian  army. 
The  young  baron  distinguished  himself  very  early  by 
extiaordinary  precocity ;  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  of  law  and  belles  lettres  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  and  passed  the  usual  examina- 
tion with  great  distinction.  One  year  later  he  fought  a  duel 
with  oue  of  the  most  celebrated  swordsmen  at  Kiinigsberg, 
whom  he  wounded  and  disarmed.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
Count  Lotturn.  one  of  his  relations,  and  adjutant-general  to 
Frederic  (afteiwards  the  Great),  took  him  to  Berlin,  where 
the  king  immediately  appointed  him  cadet,  and  soon  after- 
wards, having  himself  upon  one  occasion  been  surprised  at 
the  young  man's  talents,  he  promoted  him  to  a  cometcy 
in  his  body-guard,  at  that  time  considered  the  most  splen- 
did and  gallant  regiment  in  Europe,  in  which  the  rank  of 
every  officer  was  three  degrees  higher  than  in  other  regi- 
ments. The  king's  favour  and  his  own  amiable  manners 
procured  him  many  friends  at  court,  but  at  the  same  time 
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excited  envy  and  malice.  The  foundation  of  liis  cruel  fate 
is  said  to  have  been  laid  about  two  years  afterwards  at  a 
ball  given  at  the  royal  castle  at  Stettin,  in  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Ulrike,  the  king's  eldest  sister, 
with  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  voungest  sister,  the  princess 
Amalie,  is  said  to  have  noticed  him,  to  have  invited  him  to 
see  her  at  her  private  apartments,  and  to  have  cherished  a 
violent  passion  for  him  ever  afterwards.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  the  favours  shown 
him  by  his  royal  mistress.  This  was  reported  to  the  king, 
who,  although  he  did  not  think  proper  to  punish  his  in- 
discretion, took  a  decided  dislike  to  him,  and  watched 
every  opportunity  of  visiting  him  most  severely  for  trifling 
faults  in  military  discipline.  This  story,  embellished  with 
many  romantic  incidents,  originates  principally  with 
French  writers,  who  in  many  instances  contradict  them- 
selves as  to  dates  and  other  matters.  That  an  imprudent 
attachment  between  Trenck  and  the  princess  existed  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  but  that  Frederic,  violent  and  passionate 
as  he  was  in  all  his  private  concerns,  should  nave  pre- 
tended blindness  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  should 
even  have  continued  to  bestow  favours  upon  the  man  who 
had  dishonoured  his  sister's  name,  is  difficult  to  credit. 

During  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  he  was 
placed  on  the  king's  staff,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions,  particularly  when  his  cousin,  Franz 
Trenck,  attempted  to  take  the  King  prisoner  by  surprise  at 
Collin.  A  short  time  afterwardshis  cousin  addressed  him 
a  letter,  returning  him  some  of  his  horses  which  his  pan- 
dours had  taken  upon  oue  of  their  foraging  expedition*. 
This  circumstance  he  mentioned  in  presence  of  a  Colonel 
Jaschinsky,  who  owed  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  who  at  Berlin  was  known  to  be  his  secret  enemy.  Tins 
man  artfully  persuaded  him  to  a  correspondence  with  his 
cousin,  he  himself  undertaking  to  forward  the  letters  by 
means  of  his  mistress,  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  resident, 
Madame  de  Bossart.  Several  letters  passed  in  Hits  way 
open  through  Jaschinsky's  hands,  until  he  got  posiiession  of 
one  in  which  some  highly  imprudent  expressions  were 
found,  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  laid  before  the 
king.  The  result  was,  that  Trenck  was  cashiered  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  fortification  of  Glatz,  not  by  a  formal 
sentence,  but  by  an  order  from  the  king,  who  expressed 
his  intention  at  the  same  'irne  to  keep  him  there  for  one 
year ;  evidence  enough,  it  would  seem,  that  he  only  meant 
to  punish  his  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  no 
other  or  greater  crime.  At  first  he  was  treated  acc  ording  to 
his  rank,  ami  with  all  possible  indulgence ;  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  several  times,  by  bribes,  attempted 
and  nearly  effected  his  escape,  he  was  placed  in  close  con- 
finement. On  the  24th  of  December,  1740,  he  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  by  the  assistance  of  and 
together  with  Major  Schell.  With  great  fatigue  and  danger 
he  reached  his  mother's  residence  in  Brandenburg,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  amply  furnished  with  money.  A 
strict  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  how  he  had  effected  his  escape  ;  the 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  that  large  sums  had  been 
remitted  to  him  by  the  princess  Amalie.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  first  time  that  Frederic  knew  ol  his 
sister's  attachment ;  and  from  this  period  must  be  dated 
his  intense  and  obdurate  hatred  of  Trenck.  In  the  mean 
time  Trenck  had  got  into  fresh  troubles  at  Vienna,  which  he 
himself  principally  attributes  to  the  intrigues  of  his  cousin 
Franz,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  prison  at  the  time  on  a 
criminal  charge.  He  left  Vienna  in  disgust,  and  went  to 
Russia,  wherethrough  the  recommendation  of  the  English 
ambassador  (to  whom  Frederic  himself  had  introduced  liiot 
at  Berlin,  under  the  flattering  title  of  Matador  de  ma 
jeune**e\  he  was  well  received,  and  appointed  captain  of 
a  troop  of  hussars.  Here  he  might  have  lived  peaceably 
and  content,  being  in  high  favour  with  the  empress,  and 
having  acquired  considerable  wealth  through  a  legacy  of  a 
Russian  princess ;  but  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Count 
Goltz,  left  nothing  undone  to  injure  him,  pretending  that 
he  acted  thus  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
king  his  master.  His  cousin  at  Vienna,  who  was  now  dead, 
had  made  him  his  heir.  Upon  this  he  determined  to  leave 
Russia;  and  after  having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland,  he  returned  to  Vienna  to  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Fresh  difficulties  awaited  him  there.  His 
cousin's  estates  were  under  sequestration,  and  after  vex- 
atious and  expensive  suits  he  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by 
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wliich  he  received  73,000  florins,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In  174R  he  went  to 
Prussia  to  visit  hi*  family ;  and  at  Dantzig,  when  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  Sweden,  owing  to  some  hints  of 
impending  danger  which  he  had  received,  he  was  arrested 
by  a  party  of  hussars,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Berlin.  He 
was  at  first  treated  well,  but  his  intemperate  language,  and 
even  threats  against  the  king,  hurried  on  his  fate.  He 
was  taken  to  Magdeburg,  and  confined  in  a  cell  under- 
ground, and  almost  without  light.  His  sufferings,  and  liis 
bold,  desperate,  and  almost  successful  attempts  to  escape, 
may  be  read  in  his  own  Memoir*.  After  two  soldiers  had 
suffered  death  for  conniving  at  his  attempts  to  regain  his 
liberty,  and  several  other  plots  had  been  discovered,  a 
prison  was  at  last  built  on  purpose  for  him,  in  which  he 
was  chained  to  the  walls  with  fetters  of  sixty-seven  pounds 
weight.  Here  he  remained  above  four  years  more,  till  at 
last  his  relations  succeeded  in  softening  Frederic  s  obdu- 
racy ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  17G3.  he  was  released 
upon  condition  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  He  went  first  to 
\  ienna,  where  he  was  again  arrested  on  account  of  his 
violent  language  against  Frederic.  The  emperor  however 
having  convinced  himself  by  a  personal  interview  that  his 
words  were  the  mere  outbreak  of  unmeaning  rage  after  his 
dreadful  sufferings,  set  him  free,  paid  him  the  arrears  of  his 
salary  as  a  captain,  and  advised  him  to  retire  in  order  to 
recover  his  health  and  his  spirits.  He  settled  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  married  a  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  De  Broe, 
11  rid  commenced  business  as  a  wine-merchant.  He  went 
several  times  to  England  upon  commercial  affairs,  but  not- 
with  standing  all  his  exertions  his  affairs  did  not  prosper, 
and  he  became  a  bankrupt.  After  this  new  misfortune  he 
wrote  articles  of  rather  a  democratic  tendency  for  several 
periodical  publications  ;  and  in  1787,  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  he  published  his  Memoirs,  for  the 
copyright  of  which  he  received  a  very  large  sum.  From 
tliut  time  he  became  for  a  time  a  distinguished  person  in 
the  world.  His  book  was  translated  into  almost  all  Euro- 
pean languages ;  the  ladies  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna 
wore  rings,  necklaces,  bonnets,  and  gowns  a  laTrenck.and 
not  less  than  seven  different  theatrical  pieces  in  which  he 
was  the  hero  were  brought  out  on  the  French  stage.  The 
year  following  he  once  more  visited  Berlin:  but  although 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  it  seems  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  he  returned  to  Aix- 
la-Cnapelle,  where  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  in 
which  ne  proclaimed  himself  a  champion  of  the  new 
French  doctrines.  Meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1702,  ioined  a  Jacobin  club,  and  was 
afterwards  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Mountain  party, 
which  nevertheless  betrayed,  accused  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  guillotine  on  the  25th  of  July,  1704.  Yet  on 
the  scaffold,  and  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  gave  proofs  of 
his  ungovernable  passions.  H«  harangued  the  surrounding 
multitude,  and  when  his  head  was  on  the  block  he  once 
more  attempted  to  give  utterance  to  hi9  vehemence,  and 
the  executioner  had  to  hold  him  by  his  silver  locks  to  meet 
the  fatal  stroke. 

fFriedrich  Trenk's  Merkwiirdige  Lebentgenrhichte  von 
ihm  selbst  beschrieben,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1787 ;  Medita~ 
tiunt  du  Baron  tie  Trench  dan*  #u  Prison  d  Mugdebourg, 
avee  un  precis  historiuue  de  set  malhenr*,  1  vol.  8vo., 
Paris,  1788 ;  Denhwiirai gkeiten  von  Freyherrn  von  Dohm, 
Berlin,  1812;  D.  Thiebault,  FredSric  le  Grand,  ou  Souve- 
nir* de  n'ngt  an*  de  scjour  d  Berlin,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
180! ;  Leben  und  Thaeten  der  Trenke  von  Watermann, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1837.) 

TRENT.  [Tyrol.] 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF,  CONCI'LIUM  TRIDENTT- 
NUM,  the  last  oecumenical  council  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church,  was  first  convoked  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  dated  May,  1542,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  distracted  as  it  was 
bv  the  schism  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  The 
papal  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole, 

Sroceedcd  to  the  town  of  Trent,  wliich  was  fixed  upon  for 
le  meeting  of  the  assembly,  being  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  pope  hud  en- 
joined them  to  invite  all  Christian  princes,  and  especially 
the  king  of  France,  and  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Spain,  to  send  to  Trent  the  bishops  of  their 
respective  dominions.    But  neither  Francis  nor  Charle*, 


who  were  then  at  war  with  one  another,  appeared  very 
willing  to  comply  with  the  popes  request ;  and  the 
legates,  not  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  prelates  assem- 
bled, did  not  open  the  council.  Meantime  Charles  V.  wa.s 
negotiating  with  the  German  Protestants,  who  had  already 
three  votes  in  the  college  of  the  electors  of  the  empire, 
namely,  those  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Sax- 
ony, and  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  now  claimed  a  fourth 
vote,  which  would  have  assured  them  the  majority,  being 
that  of  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  w  ho  had  seceded 
from  Catholicism.  This  claim  however  was  overruled,  for 
the  clergy  of  Cologne  adhered  to  the  antient  faith,  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  pope  excom- 
municated and  deposed  the  archbishop,  and  ordered  the 
chapter  to  make  a  new  election,  and  the  emperor  sent 
troops  to  expel  Hermann  and  instal  the  new  archbishop 
elect.  Charles  however  still  persevered  in  his  hopeless 
object  of  effecting  a  union  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics: he  devised  conferences  or  consultations  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  which  he  invited  theologians  of  both  parties,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  also  held  forth  the  prospect  of  a 
general  council ;  but  the  Protestants  replied,  that  as  that 
assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates, they  would  not  recognise  its  authority',  which  must 
of  necessity  be  hostile  to  them  and  their  doctrines.  Charles 
however  stood  in  need  of  the  Protectant  princes,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  to 
carry  on  his  war  against  the  Turks.  He  knew  also  that 
his  rival,  Francis  of  France,  who  was  persecuting  the  Hu- 
guenots in  his  own  dominions,  was  secretly  instigating  the 
German  Protestants  to  resist  the  emperor.  Charles  con- 
voked a  diet  at  Speyer  in  1544,  in  which  a  kind  of  status 
quo  concerning  the  material  interests  of  the  people  and 
clergy  of  both  communions  was  agreed  upon,  until  a  future 
diet  should  decide  permanently  on  the  settlement  of  tin- 
points  of  contention.  The  pope  was  angry  at  this,  which 
lie  considered  a  weak  condescension  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  in  August,  1544.  a  strong 
letter  of  censure.  Meantime  the  peace  of  Crespy,  between 
Francis  and  Charles,  having  removed  some  of  the  obstacle, 
to  the  opening  of  the  council,  Pope  Paul  sent  again  his 
legates  to  Trent  to  proceed  to  instal  the  assembly,  which 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  13th  of  December.  1545.  Only 
tbur  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  five  heads  of  monastic 
orders,  three  papal  legates,  and  an  auditor,  be-ides  the  im- 
perial orators  or  envoys,  were  present  on  that  day,  but 
other  prelates  afterwards  gradually  joined  the  assembly. 
After  hearing  mass  and  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  the 
prelates,  being  seated,  were  asked  by  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
first  papal  legate  and  president  of  the  council,  whether  it 
pleased  them,  '  for  the  glory  of  God.  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  to  resolve 
and  declare  that  the  Sacred  General  Tiidentine  Council 
should  begin  and  was  begun?'  To  which  the  assembled 
fathers  replied  singly  '  Placet.'  It  was  next  resolved  in 
the  same  form  that  the  first  session  should  be  holdcn  on 
the  7th  of  the  following  January.  Te  Deum  was  then 
sung ;  and  the  fathers,  having  taken  off  their  pontifical 
robes,  returned  to  their  respective  dwellings.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  regulate  preliminary  matters  of  form 
and  proceeding.  The  French  bishops  insisted  that  to  the 
title  of  '  CEcnmenical  Tridentine  Council '  should  be  added 
the  words  '  representing  the  Universal  Church,'  as  had 
been  done  at  Constance  and  Basle.  The  legates  however 
opposed  this  as  inopportune,  and  tending  to  alienate  still 
more  the  seceders  from  the  church.  It  was  also  remem- 
bered that  the  councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle  had 
added  the  declaration  that  '  the  council  held  its  authority 
immediately  of  Christ,  and  was  above  all  other  dignities, 
the  papal  dignity  included.'  This  would  have  been  moot- 
ing a  delicate  point,  and  the  legates  avoided  it  by  observing 
that  the  council  of  Constance  had  assumed  a  right  of 
supremacy  because  at  that  time  the  church  was  in  a  state 
of  schism  between  several  pretenders  to  the  papal  see ; 
and  as  for  the  council  of  Basle,  that  a&scmblr.  after  its 
quarrel  with  Pope  Eu genius,  was  no  longer  considered  as 
legitimate.  The  words  suggested  by  the  French  bishops 
were  ultimately  left  out. 

Another  preliminary  question  was,  whether  the  votes 
should  be  given  by  nations,  so  that  the  prelates  of  each 
nation  should  have  only  one  vote  all  together,  or  by  in- 
dividuals. The  legates  insisted  upon  the  latter  mode  being 
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adopted,  and  they  carried  their  point,  a  matter  of  import- 
ance when  it  is  considered  that  the  Italian  bishops  were 
proportionally  more  numerous  than  the  rest. 

The  council  had  been  professedly  convoked  for  two  great 
objects :  one,  the  definition  of  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  the 
condemnation  of  heresies,  and  the  other  the  reform  of  the 
church  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction.  The  Ger- 
man bishops,  supported  by  the  envoys  of  the  emperor,  urged 
that  the  labours  of  the  council  should  begin  with  the 
business  of  reform,  as  it  was  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
that  had  first  occasioned  the  present  schism  in  the  church, 
and  that  the  only  chance  of  reclaiming  the  seceders  was  to 
manifest  an  earnest  will  to  reform  abuses  before  proceed- 
ing 1o  condemn  them  and  their  tenets;  that  if  the  council 
did  not  take  in  hand  speedily  the  work  of  church  reform, 
the  lay  jiowers  would  take  it  up  themselves,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  bishop  prince 
of  Trent  spoke  at  length  on  this  side;  as,  being  on  the 
threshold  of  Germany,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
opinions  in  that  country,  and  the  majority  of  the  prelates 
seemed  to  incline  to  his  opinion.  The  papal  legates  however, 
supported  by  the  Italian  prelates,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
council  should  begin  with  defining  the  dogmas,  as  that 
was  the  highest  task,  and  ought  to  be  first  attended  to, 
because  faith  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  virtues ;  that 
the  outcry  about  reform  was  well  known  to  be  mainly 
directed  against  the  court  of  Rome  and  its  jurisdiction,  and 
was  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  towards  whom  it  would  be  more  reverent  to  leave 
him  the  initiative  in  correcting  the  abuses  of  his  own 
court,  while  the  council  was  attending  to  the  graver 
questions  of  religion,  otherwise  dissensions  would  arise 
between  tin?  head  and  the  body  of  the  church,  only  to  the 
advantage  and  satisfaction  of  heretics.  Would  the  bishops 
assume  the  functions  of  judges  over  their  supreme  pastor, 
and  proclaim  the  superiority  of  the  council  above  him,  as 
those  of  Basle  had  done  ?  The  pope  could  not,  either 
in  respect  of  his  dignity  or  his  conscience,  submit  to  such 
an  assumption,  and  would  resist  it  strenuously,  as  it  tended 
not  only  to  overthrow  the  pontifical  authority,  but  also  to 
throw  the  whole  spiritual  hierarchy  and  the  church  itself 
into  disorder  and  anarchy.  After  a  lengthened  discussion 
Cardinal  del  Monte,  the  head  legate,  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  many  abuses ;  but,  he  said,  the  abuses  were 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  Roman  court,  they  existed  in 
all  orders  of  persons  and  in  all  ranks  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties ;  that  he  should  therefore  give  the  example  of  renounc- 
ing his  pluralities  and  curtailing  his  establishment  and 
reducing  his  expenses,  and  he  hoped  other  lathers  would 
do  the  same  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  world. 
This  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  assembly,  and  the 
bishop  prince  of  Trent  said  that  he  was  ready,  if  the  coun- 
cil so  pleased,  to  renounce  the  sec  of  Iirixen,  retaining  only 
that  ol  Trent ;  but  the  proposal  was  not  responded  to  by 
the  other  prelates,  and  at  last,  in  order  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  departments  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  should  be  proceeded  with  simulta- 
neously, that  for  every  sitting  congregation  engaged  in 
discussions  on  dogma,  there  should  be  another  concerning 
the  reform  of  discipline ;  and  this  resolution  was  at  last 
agreed  to  by  the  pope. 

The  council,  at  the  beginning  of  its  regular  session,  un- 
dertook to  define  first  of  all  what  were  the  sources  of 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.  It  declared  that  the  Catholic 
doctrines  are  contained  in  the  authentic  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  also  in  the  traditions  concerning 
faith  and  morals  which  are  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
church.  This  was  a  condemnation  of  Luther's  assertion 
that  all  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  is  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  unwritten  tradition  is  not  to  be 
held  as  authority. 

The  council  next  proceeded  to  define  the  dogmas  of 
faith,  such  a»  those  of  original  sin,  predestination,  grace, 
and  free  will,  the  definition  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
catechism  published  by  the  name  of  '  Catechismus  ad 


Parochos,'  or  '  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  which  is 
translated  into  most  languages. 

While  the  council  was  thus  occupied,  Luther,  the  imme- 
diate originator  of  all  this  controversy,  died  at  Eisleben  in 
Saxony,  in  February,  1510.  Shortly  after  war  broke  out 
between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  one  side,  and  the  duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  on  the  other,  and  the 
lathers  assembled  at  Trent  were  at  one  time  alarmed  for 


their  own  safety.  The  war  however  having  rolled  m 
towards  the  north,  the  council  continued  its  labours,  and 
propounded  the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the 
sacraments,  which  they  stated  to  be  seven  in  number, 
namely,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  cuchaiist,  confession  or 
penitence,  extreme  unction,  ordination,  and  matrimony; 
and  afterwards  they  proceed  to  treat  of  each  of  them 
seriatim,  laying  down  the  orthodox  doctrine  and  anathe- 
matizing the  discordant  tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  Zwiug. 
lians,  and  other  heretics.  At  the  same  time  the  council 
proceeded  with  discussions  on  subjects  of  discipline  and 
reform.  The  question  of  pluralities  proved  a  most  difficult 
one  to  settle.  The  Spanish  bishops  made  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  the  abuses  of  pluralities  and  non-residence, 
and  wished  the  council  to  pass  at  once  severe  decrees 
against  both.  The  legates  proposed  that  the  pope  should 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  task  of  reform,  and  they  wrote 
to  Rome  accordingly,  and  the  pope  directed  a  bull  to  the 
council  by  which  he  referred  the  matter  to  himself.  This 
bull  met  with  great  opposition  and  was  a  source  of  mis- 
understanding between  Rome  and  the  council.  At  last,  in 
March,  1547,  the  legates  suddenly  closed  the  session,  which 
was  reckoned  the  seventh  since  the  opening  of  the  council, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  they  held  from  the  pope 
they  transferred  the  council  to  Bologna,  under  the  plea 
that  a  contagious  disorder  had  broken  out  in  the  city  of 
Trent.  The  majority  of  the  prelates  assented,  but  there 
were  eighteen  bishops,  chiefly  of  the  dominions  of  the  em- 
peror, who  refused  to  leave  Trent.  The  others  followed  the 
legates  to  Bologna,  where,  alter  opening  the  session,  the 
council  was  adjourned  sine  die.  Charles  V.  protested 
against  the  meeting  of  Bologna,  which  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge as  a  council,  and  insisted  upon  the  council  being 
restored  to  Trent. 

In  1559  Pope  Paul  III.  died,  and  his  successor  Julius 
III.  again  convoked  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  May,  1551. 
Not  many  prelates  attended.  The  French  king,  who  was 
at  the  time  on  bad  terms  with  the  pope,  on  account  of  the 
disputed  possession  of  Parma,  forbade  his  bishops  to  re- 
pair to  Trent,  on  the  plea  that  they  could  not  go  there  in 
safety;  and  he  talked  of  convoking  a  national  council  in 
France.  The  Council  of  Trent  proceeded  however  to  de- 
fine the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  mass,  and  afterwards  that  of  confession  ana  the 
other  sacraments.  At  the  same  time  decrees  were  made 
concerning  points  of  discipline,  touching  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  the  appeals  to  Rome,  and  other  such  matters. 
This  session  of  the  Council  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  present  ambassadors  of  Maurice,  elector  of 
Saxony,  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  several  Pro- 
testant divines  from  Wittenberg  and  Augsburg,  who, 
having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Council,  were  re- 
questing a  conference  on  the  controverted  doctrines.  But 
the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the 
emperor,  and  of  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  spring  of 
1552,  scared  away  most  of  the  prelates,  and  Pope  Julius 
soon  after  prorogued  the  Council  by  a  bull,  and  the  legHtes 
returned  to  Italy.  The  president.  Cardinal  Cresccnzio,  who 
had  been  some  time  infirm,  died  on  arriving  at  Verona. 

This  prorogation  of  the  Council  continued  for  ten  years, 
during  which  period  three  popes  died  in  succession,  Julius 
111.,  Marcellus  II.,  and  Paul  IV.  At  last  Pius  IV.  being 
elected,  began  to  think  seriously  of  re-opening  the  general 
council,  ot  which  the  church  seemed  to  stand  more  in 
need  than  ever. 

In  1501  Pope  Pius  IV.  having  issued  a  bull  for  the  re- 
opening or  resuming  the  sessions  of  the  Council  at  Trent, 
the  Fathers  gathered  again  in  that  town,  and  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1502,  the  session  was  solemnly  opened  in  the 
cathedral  of  Trent  by  the  papal  legates,  one  of  whom,  the 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  w  as  named  president  by  the  pope.  One 
hundred  and  twelve,  consisting  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
mitred  abbots,  were  present,  besides  the  cardinals.  The 
orators  of  the  various  states  were  also  present.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Reggio,  after  delivering  a  sermon,  asked  the 
Fathers  'if  it  was  their  pleasure  that  the  holy,  oecume- 
nical, and  general  Tridentine  Council  be  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  letters  of  the  Holy  Father  and  Lord 
Pius  IV.,  and  that  those  matters  be  treated  in  due  order 
which,  on  being  proposed  by  the  papal  legates  and  the 
president  of  the  Council,  shall  appear  to  the  holy  synod 
nt  and  suitable  to  relieve  the  calamities  of  the  times,  to 
restrain  the  evil  tongues  of  slanderers,  to  correct  the 
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abuses  of  morals,  io  cure  the  church  of  its  evils,  and  to  I 
bring  about  the  peace  of  Christendom.'  To  which  all  an- 
swered '  Placet,'  with  the  exception  of  the  archbishop  of  I 
Granada  and  the  bishops  of  Leon,  Orense,  and  Almeria  in 
Spain,  who  objected  to  the  words 4  on  being  proposed  by  the 
legates,'  as  restricting  and  trammelling  the  deliberative 
faculties  of  the  assembly.  It  was  in  fact  a  question  on 
the  right  of  initiative,  as  it  is  called  in  our  days.  After 
some  debate  the  woids  were  approved.  The  next  dif- 
ficulty was  started  by  one  of  the  trench  envoys  or  orators, 
De  Lansac,  supported  by  the  imperial  envoys,  who  wished 
that  the  present,  council  be  called  a  new  one,  and  not  a 
continuation  of  the  former.  As  the  Protestants  had  refused  | 
to  acknowledge  the  early  acts  of  the  Council,  the  declaring 
the  present  Council  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  former  was 
like  shutting  the  door  against  reconciliation  with  them,  an 
extremity  dreaded  by  the  court  of  France,  where  the 
Huguenots  were  powerful  and  threatening.  The  pope  had 
purposely  employed  the  word  '  resuming'  as  a  middle  term, 
and  he  maintained  his  point. 

The  Council  now  proceeded  to  regular  business.  The 
legates  proposed  several  questions  of  discipline,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were— to  render  obligatory  the  residence  of 
ordinaries  in  their  sees  and  of  incumbents  in  their  parishes; 
•J,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  priestly  orders  with- 
out a  benefice;  3,  to  provide  against  vicious  or  ignorant 
incumbents ;  4,  to  legislate  upon  the  validity  or  nullity  of 
clandestine  marriages ;  5,  to  remedy  the  abuse  of  qurestors, 
or  distributors  of  indulgences,  flic  first  question,  that  of 
residence,  gave  rise  to  warm  discussions,  and  was  at  length 
adjourned  to  a  later  period.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  ordination,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Council  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  without  being  provided  with  either  a 
living,  patrimony,  or  pension  sufficient  for  his  maintenance 
as  a  priest ;  such  a  living,  patrimony,  or  pension  not  to  be 
resigned,  alienated,  or  taken  away  without  leave  from  the 
bishop.  Bishops  were  empowered  at  the  same  time  to 
unite  poor  livings  into  one,  and  to  oblige  the  parishioners 
to  repair  the  parish  churches.  It  was  decreed  also  that  the 
conferring  of  clerical  orders,  the  testimonials,  seal,  &c, 
should  be  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  and  his 
court,  and  the  notary  fees  were  fixed  at  a  very  low  rate. 
With  regard  to  those  incumbents  who  proved  unequal  to 
their  ministry,  if  through  ignorance  or  infirmity,  the  bishop 
was  to  give  them  proper  coadjutors;  and  if  through  mis- 
conduct, he  was,  after  trying  admonition  first,  to  administer 
condign  punishment.  As  many  lay  persons  were  possessed  of 
benefices,  the  Council  decfeetf  that  every  holder  of  a 
benefice  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  order  corresponding  to  his  ministry,  and 
that  no  one  could  vote  in  the  chapter  unless  he  were  a 
subdeacon ;  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  bishop  unless 
he  had  been  at  least  six  months  in  holy  orders,  and  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  or  had  testimonials  from  some  university, 
or,  if  a  monk,  from  the  superiors  of  his  order,  of  being  qua- 
lified to  expound  theology  and  canon  law. 

Dispensations  used  frequently  to  be  obtained  from 
Home  on  false  pretences.  It  was  decreed  that  all  dispensa- 
tions should  be  examined  by  the  respective  ordinaries,  who 
were  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
granted.  Bishops  were  likewise  enjoined  to  look  to  and 
watch  strictly  the  proper  administration  of  charitable 
funds  and  pious  bequests;  and  in  particular  instances 
they  were  to  act  as  executors.  Notaries  were  subjected 
to  examinations  in  all  such  mallei's.  The  pain  of  ex- 
communication was  pronounced  ijuo  facto  against  every 
one,  without  any  distinction  of  persons,  who  should  usurp 
or  detain  any  property,  right,  or  emolument  belonging  to 
any  church,  benefice,  Mont  de  Picte,  or  other  pious  and 
charitable  establishment,  until  he  should  make  full  restora- 
tion and  receive  absolution  from  the  pope.  This  gave  rise 
to  serious  objections,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  French 
parliaments,  who  asserted  that  the  Council  had  exceeded 
its  powers,  and  had  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  civil 
authority. 

The  subject  of  the  quaestors,  or  deputed  distributors  of 
indulgences  and  receivers  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful  to  be 
applied  to  pious  purposes,  came  next  before  the  Council. 
It  was  owing  to  some  of  these  men  that  the  great  schism  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  had  originated.  The  abuse 
was  notorious,  and  a  remedy  was  necessary  for  the  honour 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  church.  Many  fathers  of  the 
Council  were  for  abolisliing  altogether  the  office  of 


quaestor,  as  a  source  of  uuavtidab'c  conuption ;  others 
were  for  circumscribing  it  by  Riving  to  each  qusestor  an 
adjunct  appointed  by  the  ordinary,  who  was  to  derive 
no  profit  whatever  from  the  sale.  It  was  represented  that 
former  Councils,  such  as  that  of  Vienne  and  Lyon,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  abuses  of  the  quse^torship,  and  hnd  re- 
strained them  by  enactments.  While  the  fathers  were  do- 
bating,  the  bishop  of  Lanciano  arrived  at  Trent  from  Home, 
with  communications  to  the  legates  that  it  was  the  pope  s 
wish  that  the  office  of  quaestor  should  be  entirely  suppressed. 
The  decree  of  abolition  was  then  earned  unanimously,  re- 
serving to  the  ordinaries  or  chapters  the  faculty  of  publish- 
ing at  due  seasons  the  indulgences  of  the  church,  without 
any  remuneration,  and  to  receive  the  voluntary  oblaliotu 
of  the  faithful  and  apply  them  to  charitable  purposes. 
This  measure  of  reform  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
which  were  carried  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Meantime  the  Committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to 
examine  matters  of  dogma  and  ceremony,  proposed  several 
questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  communion  and  the 
mass.  The  court  of  France  and  the  emperor  wished  the  use 
of  the  cup  to  be  granted  to  the  laity,  in  order  to  remove  at 
least  one  of  the  points  of  contention  with  the  Protestants; 
the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  suggested  moreover 
the  expediency  of  allowing  marriage  to  priests.  Upon 
which  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicino,  the  orthodox  historian 
of  the  Council,  exclaims  with  an  expression  of  wonder, 
that  it  appeared  as  if  Catholic  princes  fancied  that  the 
Council  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  rather 
than  condemning  heretics!  After  much  discussion  the 
Council  decreed  that  laymen  and  non-officiating  church- 
men were  not  obliged  to  communicate  under >both  forms; 
and  in  reply  to  those  who  wished  to  take  the  sacrament  in 
both,  it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  would  settle  it  for  the  be*t  ad- 
vantage of  the  Christian  world. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Episcopal  institution,  a  grave 
question  arose  which  threatened  a  schism  in  the  assembly. 
It  was,  whether  the  bishops  held  their  ordination  by  divine 
institution,  or  whether  they  held  their  faculty  from  the 
pope  at  Vicar  of  Christ.  The  archbishop  of  Granada  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  bishops  maintained  the  first  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  a  bishop  held  his  sec  by  divine  right, 
whilst  most  of  the  Italian  bishops  and  the  generals  of  mo- 
nastic orders  asserted  that  although  the  Episcopal  charac- 
ter was  indelible,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  over  any  par- 
ticular diocese  was  liable  to  change  at  the  will  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  subject.  He  asserted  that  the  Episcopal 
order  or  character  is  distinct  from  the  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  first,  being  from  God,  is  imparted  at  the  moment 
of  consecration,  while  the  second  is  held  by  the  bishop  in 
commission  from  the  pope,  who  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
the  first  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  upon  earth, 
and  who  can  bestow  the  same  jurisdiction  upon  any  other 
clergyman.  This  doctrine  of  Lainez  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, especially  from  the  Spanish  prelates,  who  said  that 
the  Jesuit  wanted  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  pope  at 
the  expense  of  that  of  the  bishops.  The  settlement  of  the 
canon  upon  this  question  was  deferred  till  alter  the  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  a  learned  canonist  and  a  most 
influential  person  at  the  court  of  France,  who  was  anxioi:s|y 
expected  at  Trent.  He  arrived  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, accompanied  by  fourteen  French  bishops,  three 
abbots,  and  eighteen  doctors  of  divinity,  mostly  from  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  received  by  the  papal  legates  and  the 
other  prelates  with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect.  After 
the  first  introduction  and  congratulations,  the  cardinal 
made  known  that  his  instructions  from  King  Charles  IX. 
and  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  were  to  ask 
of  the  Council,  1,  That  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  commu- 
nion should  be  granted  to  the  laity  all  over  the  kingdom 
of  France.  2,  That  the  sacraments  should  be  administered 
in  the  French  language.  3,  That  in  the  parish  churches 
prayers  should  be  said  in  French,  and  the  catechism  be 
taught  in  the  same  language.  4,  That  the  psalms  should 
be  likewise  sung  in  French  upon  a  version  approved  by  the 
bishops  and  the  universities.  G,  That  some  means  be 
found  to  prevent  the  licentious  life  of  many  churchmen, 
and  that  if  no  other  could  be  agreed  upon,  at  least  it  be 
enacted  that  holy  orders  be  conferred  only  upon  persons 
of  mature  age.  G,  That  moreover  if  any  proposals  should 
be  started  in  the  Council,  for  the  love  oi  peace  and  the  re- 
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storation  of  the  unity  of  the  chureh,  to  make  „ 
sions  to  the  seceders  from  its  bosom  in  those  matters  which 
did  not  interfere  with  the  word  of  God,  such  for  instance  as 
the  marriage  of  priests  or  the  alienation  of  the  chureh  .pro- 
perty which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants :  in 
all  such  matters  the  ambassadors  of  the  French  king  and 
French  bishops  were  instructed  always  to  exert  themselves 
in  favour  of  concession.  And  if  such  concessions  should  he 
granted  by  the  Council  for  the  recover)'  of  so  many  noble 
provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  promised  in  their 
name,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  other  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  that  thev  would  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  and  oblige  all  their  subjects  to  conform  to  them. 
Beside  these,  the  French  ambassadors  were  also  instructed 
to  petition  the  Council  against  pluralities  and  non-resi- 
dence, against  benefices  without  duties,  against  the  abuse 
of  exacting  fees  for  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
other  spiritual  assistance,  against  the  practice  of  resigning 
benefices  or  sees  in  lav  our  of  particular  individuals;  and 
to  request  also  that  no  first-fruits  and  tenths  be  exacted 
upon  benefices,  in  short,  that  a  complete  reform  should  be 
made  in  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remove 
everything  that  savoured  of  avarice  or  simony,  or  other  in- 
terested practices;  and  lastly,  to  urge  upon  the  assembled 
lathers  the  necessity  of  defining  clearly  and  explaining  to 
the  people  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the 
use  of  images,  relics,  and  indulgences,  and  the  practice  of 
pilgrimages  and  of  pious  fraternities. 

All  these  matters,  being  ranged  under  thirty-four  heads, 
were-  laid  before  the  Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
loti3,  by  Ren'aud  Ferrier,  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  orator  to  the  Council,  as  petitions  on  the  part  of 
the  French  king.  Both  Ferrier  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor-  . 
mine  supported  them  in  eloquent  but  general  terms,  in- 
sist ins  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform, 
and  of  restoring  the  church  to  its  antient  purity,  depicting 
with  vivid  colours  the  fearful  calamities,  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious wars,  the  bloodshed,  disorders,  and  anarchy  whic  h 
distracted  a  great  part  of  the  fair  kingdom  of  France, 
owing  to  the  protracted  schism.  The  tone  and  the  parti- 
culars of  these  remonstrances  agreed  in  general  with  those 
of  the  envoys  or  the  cmpeior ;  "but  they  were  opposed  by 
the  Italian  prelates,  who  thought  that  most  of  the  petitions 
were  derogatory  from  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see.  Parties  ran  high,  and  reproaches  and  recriminations 
were  exchanged  with  acrimony.  The  papal  legates,  espe- 
cially the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  and  Cardinal  Seri- 
pando,  endeavoured  t"  smooth  down  contention  and  to 
conciliate  hostility.  On  the  question  of  residence  being 
again  agitated  in  the  Council,  it  was  urged  by  the  Spanish 
prelates  that  the  bishops  were  bound  to  reside  in  their  dio- 
ceses *  by  divine  law,'  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the 
other  French  prelates  seemed  disposal  to  agree  with  them. 
This  was  treading  upon  the  old  ground  of  dispute  concern- 
ing the  divine  institution  of  bishops,  and  the  papal  legates 
wished  to  avoid  the  controversy.  Long  and  animated  dis- 
cussions followed,  projects  and  counterproiects  of  a  decree 
were  proposed,  and  it  was  not  till  July  that  the  Council 
came  to  a  resolution.  During  the  debates  the  legates 
having  said  that  the  pope  had  authority  to  govern  the 
universal  church,  the  orators  of  the  French  king,  Lansac 
and  the  president  Ferrier,  objected  to  this,  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  opinion  and  that  of  the  church  of  France, 
that  the  Council  was  above  the  pope,  an  opinion  which 
Ferrier  supported  by  quoting  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Upon  this  Cardinal  Senpando  observed  to  Ferrier  that  the 
case  was  not  in  point,  a*  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  there  was  schism  among  various  pretenders  to 
the  papacy,  and  no  certain  undisputed  pope,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  required  for  the  council  to  assert  its  supre- 
macy, in  order  to  act  as  umpire ;  whilst  now  there  was  a 
legitimate  undisputed  pontiff,  who  could  never  allow  his 
supremacy  to  be  disputed,  and  that  they,  the  legates,  were 
ready  to  defend  his  supreme  authority  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  on  earth  even  with  their  lives.  The  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Huguenots, 
as  they  were  called,  in  France,  and  at  the  murder  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Guise,  became  anxious  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  business  of  the  Council  and  return  to  court, 
and  he  therefore  drew  nearer  to  the  legates  and  separated 
himself  from  Ferrier  and  the  other  envoys  of  the  Sorbonne 
or  Gallican  school. 


In  the  month  of  March  (1563)  the  two  most  distinguished 
of  the  Papal  legates  at  the  council,  Cardinals  Ercole  Go:i- 
raga  and  Girolanfo  Seripando,  died  at  a  short  intervnl  ['rem 
each  other.  Their  kws  was  greatly  felt,  for  they  vwie 
both  learned,  temperate,  conscientious,  and  irreproachable. 
Pope  Pius  IV.  substituted  for  them  Cardinals  Morone  and 
Navagero,  and  appointed  Morone  to  be  president  of  the 
council. 

In  July  of  that  year  the  Council  issued  its  canon  on  the 
subject  of  residence.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  div  ine  right,  it  enjoined  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
cardinals  having  the  charge  of  a  see  orcatlu-dial  church, 
to  reside  personally  in  their  respective  cathedrals  through- 
out the  year,  and  more  especially  during  the  Lent,  Advent, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  solemn  festivals,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  through  motives  of  Christian 
charity,  or  '  for  the  evident  advantage  of  the  church  or 
commonwealth,'  and  then  not  without  the  written  appro- 
bation of  the  pope  or  of  the  metropolitan.  The  same 
decree  was  extended  to  incumbents  of  parishes. 

The  Council  issued  a  canon  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  institution  cf  bishops.  It  stated  that  there  is  a  hier- 
archy in  the  church,  instituted  by  divine  ordination,  and 
consisting  of  bishops  and  presbyters  and  other  ministers  ; 
that  bishops  are  superior  to  presbyters,  and  have  the  power 
of  ordaining  and  confirming,  vvriich  is  not  given  to  the 
others ;  that  the  only  legitimate  bishops  are  tho,-e  ordained 
by  the  pope  or  by  other  ecclesiastical  and  canonical 
authority,  which  hist  expression  allurlcd  to  a  custom  that 
prevailed  in  Germany,  where  some  metropolitans  appointed 
their  suffiagans  without  an  express  commission  iioru  the 
pope.  At  the  same  time  a  deeiec  if  discipline  was 
annexed  to  the  canon  of  doctrine.  After  several  pr»- 
visions  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  churches,  it 
was  decreed  that  in  every  episcopal  chcrch  there  should 
be  at  least  one  seminary  for  the  education  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  and  regulations  were  laid  down  for  the 
economy,  discipline,  method  of  instiuction,  and  the  choice 
of  teachers  of  such  establishments.  This  was  another 
very  beneficial  enactment  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  next  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church  concerning  marriage,  which  it  reckons  as  one  of 
the  sacraments.  Among  other  articles  on  this  subject,  it 
condemns  polygamy  as  contrary  to  divine  law,  it  forbids 
persons  in  holy  orders  contracting  marriage,  and  it  states 
marriage  to  be  indissoluble,  even  after  the  adultery  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties. 

On  the  important  question  of  clandestine  marriages,  that 
is  to  say,  marriages  contracted  before  witnesses  without 
the  intervention  of  the  parish  priest,  the  Council  decreed 
that  in  future  no  marriage  should  be  considered  valid  which 
was  not  contracted  before  the  parish  incumbent  or  before 
another  clergyman  duly  deputed  by  the  incumbent,  or  by 
the  ordinary,  and  in  presence  of  at  least  two  witnesses 
besides,  and  that  their  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
married  parties,  and  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  should  be  entered  into  a  register  to  be  kept 
bv  every  parish  incumbent.  The  Council  explained 
also  what  were  the  cases  of  relationship  and  other 
canonical  impediments  to  the  contracting  of  marriuges, 
and  although  it  did  not  condemn  altogether  the  practice  of 
dispensations  being  granted  by  the  pope  in  particular 
instances,  it  recommended  that  such  dispensations  should 
be  granted  rarely,  gratuitously,  and  on  proper  and  sufficient 
grounds. 

Hitherto  the  secular  princes  had  insisted  upon  reforms 
of  the  church  and  clergy ;  now  the  pope  and  court  of 
Rome  urged  the  Council  to  make  reforms  affecting  the 
princes  and  their  courts.  According  to  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  pope's  minister  at 
Rome,  the  legates  laid  before  the  assembly  several  niotio;is, 
chiefly  in  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunities.  The 
following  vvere  among  the  principal  heads :— That  church- 
men should  not  be  summoned  before  the  !sy  courts. 
That  the  lay  courts  and  magistrates  should  not  inter- 
fere in  causes  of  matrimony,  heresy,  tithes,  patronage, 
patrimonial  benefices,  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  churches,  nor  in  any  cause,  civil,  criminal, 
or  mixed,  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  That 
churchmen  should  not  be  liable  to  pay  taxes,  tenths,  forage, 
or  subsidies  of  any  sort,  either  on  the  property  of  the  church 
or  on  their  own  patrimonial  property,  fha't  the  property 
of  the  church,  moveable  and  immoveable,  of  every  sort- 
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tithes  ami  other  rights,  should  be  held  u  sacred  from  the 
hand*  of  the  lay  powers.  That  all  letters,  citations, 
sentences,  and  excommunication*,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  or  from  Rome,  should  be  promulgated  and  executed 
without  requiring  any  exequatur  or  permission  from  the 
civil  power.  That  neither  emperor  nor  king  nor  any  other 
prince  should  interfere  with  the  said  courts  or  with  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  but  should,  when  required,  give 
them  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm. 

The  above  demands  put  forth  bv  the  legates  raised  a 
storm  on  the  head  of  the  Council.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
wrote,  that  he  would  never  submit  to  have  his  jurisdiction 
curtailed  either  by  laymen  or  churchmen.  The  French 
envoys  went  much  further.  Ferrier  appeared  before  the 
Council  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  in  the  name  of 
King  Charles  IX.  solemnly  protested  against  what  he 
called  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  usages  and  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  the  antient  prerogatives  of 
the  most  Christian  king,  lie  added,  that  these  liberties 
and  prerogatives  had  existed  for  ages  previous  to  the  first 
publication  of  the  canon  law,  that  they  were  founded  upon 
holy  writ,  the  antient  councils,  the  laws  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  and  the  custom  of  the  kingdom.  He 
then  launched  into  a  violent  invective  against  the  corrup- 
tions and  ambition  of  churchmen,  exhorting  the  fathers  to 
begin  by  reforming  themselves,  and  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  Chrysostom,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  heresy,  not  by  worldly  arms,  but  by 
prayer  and  exhortation,  by  sound  preaching,  and  by  the 
good  example  of  their  own  liven.  Ferrier,  having  con- 
cluded his  speech,  was  desired  by  the  president  to  retire, 
when  many  of  the  fathers  stiongly  condemned  the  language 
of  the  French  envoy.  Ferrier  printed  his  own  speech, 
adding  an  apology  to  it ;  an  anonymous  divine  wrote  against 
Ferrier,  condemning,  among  other  things,  as  heretical,  his 
saying  that  kings  derived  theirpower  from  God.  and  not 
through  his  vicar  on  earth.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  absent,  having  gone  to  Rome,  also  disapproved 
of  Ferrier's  language  when  he  heard  of  it.  The  pope 
however  wrote  to  the  legates,  recommending  moderation 
and  conciliation,  and  censuring  the  too  vehement  zeal 
exhibited  in  the  dispute  with  Ferrier.  But  Ferrier,  having 
taken  offence  at  some  strong  expressions  of  the  legates, 
and  of  De  Grassi,  bishop  of  Montcfiascone,  had  already 
left  Trent  for  Venice,  where  his  colleagues  hntl  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  never  after  returned  to  Trent ;  King 
Charles  approved  Ferrier's  conduct  both  in  protesting  and 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Council,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine was  censured  in  France  for  having  become,  as  they 
said,  too  much  Italian  and  Romanist  since  his  visit  to  Rome. 

Pope  Pius  however  directed  his  legates  to  withdraw  the 
obnoxious  motions,  and  to  content  themselves  with  a  gene- 
ral admonition  to  all  Christian  princes,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Council,  exhorting  them  to  respect  and  cause  to  he 
respected  the  rights  and  immunities  ot  the  church,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  popes  and  councils  in  favour  of  eccle- 
siastical pi  rsons  and  ecclesiastical  liberties.  Thus  another 
very  delicate  question  was  settled  by  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Pius  IV.  But  the  obnoxious  principles 
started  by  his  legates  were  revived  by  his  successor  Pius 
V.  and  promulgated  bv  him  in  the  famous  bull  '  In  Caena 
r^mitii.' 

The  Council  now  drew  to  its  conclusion.  A  number  of 
canons  coneerningdoctrine  as  well  as  discipline  were  passed: 
other  minor  points  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
pope.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  and  of 
the  benefit  derived  tg  the  departed  souls  from  the  prayers 
of  the  living,  was  confirmed.  The  invocation  of  the  saints 
who  intercede  with  God  on  behalf  of  men,  and  the  venera- 
tion for  their  relics,  were  likewise  adopted  :  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  were  to  be  retained  and  venerated  in 
the  churches  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they  represent,  at 
the  same  time  that  no  meretricious  ornaments  or  other 
sensual  enticement  was  to  be  mixed  with  the  devotional 
practices.  Severe  penalties  were  decreed  against  church- 
men having  concubines,  against  simony,  against  pluralist* 
of  livings  with  cure  of  souls,  and  against  duellists.  Several 
regulations  were  made  for  the  proper  examination  and 
selection  of  candidates  to  vacant  sees,  or  to  livings  with 
cure  of  souls.  The  bishops  were  enjoined  to  make  a  visita- 
tion of  their  dioceses  once  ever)'  year  with  a  modest  train 
and  retinue,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  parish  incumbent,  to 
preach  every  Sunday  and  other  solemn  festivals.   No  one 


was  to  be  appointed  to  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  under 
twenty-live  years  of  age.  Criminal  charges  against  a 
bishop  to  be  judged  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  Provincial 
synods  to  meet  once  even-  three  years,  and  diocesan  synods 
every  year.  The  council  passed  several  constitutions  for 
the  strict  discipline  of  monastic  houses  of  both  sexes,  ami 
the  reform  of  abuses  which  had  risen  in  them.  It  per- 
mitted at  the  same  time  the  mendicant  orders  to  acquire 
real  property,  although  that  was  originally  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  their  founders.  Only  the  Capuchins  and  the 
'  Minori  Osservanti'  were  excepted,  at  their  own  request, 
from  this  indulgence,  as  they  declared  that  they  would 
continue  to  live  in  poverty  according  to  their  original 
rules.  A  decree  was  passed  by  which  all  former  decrees 
which  had  emanated  from  the  Council  concerning  discipline 
and  reform  were  to  be  understood  '  save  always  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostolic  see.' 

These  and  other  canons  being  passed,  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1563,  the  cardinal  legate,  president  of  the 
Council,  asked  the  fathers  whether  it  was  their  will  that 
the  Council  should  be  closed,  and  that  the  legates,  in  the 
name  of  the  assembly,  should  ask  of  the  pope  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  decrees.  The  fathers  assented,  all  except  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada,  who  agreed  as  to  the  closing  of  the 
Council,  but  would  not  ask  for  the  papal  confirmation. 
Solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  were  then  sung  in  chorus 
by  the  whole  Council;  and  prayers  were  said  for  Pope  Pius 
IV..  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  for  all  other  orthodox 
kings,  princes,  and  republics,  as  well  as  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  I'aul  III.  and  Julius  III.,  under  whom'the  Council 
had  held  its  earlier  sessions,  and  also  for  the  soul  i>:' 
the  late  emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  departed  orthotiox 
princes,  and  anathemas  were  launched  against  all  horv- 
]  ties.  The  acts  of  the  Council  were  then  authenticated  by 
the  notaries,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  Council,  and  signed 
by  the  fathers  to  the  number  of  255.  namely,  4  legates  and 
2  other  cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  25  archbishops,  168  bishops, 
present;  39  proxies,  7  abbots  and  7  generals  of  monastic 
I  orders.  The  acceptation  of  the  ambassadors  was  then 
requested  and  given,  except  the  ambassador  of  Philip  ot 
Spain,  who  by  order  of  his  King  opposed  the  closing  of  the 
Council,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France,  who  had  left  Trent 
in  dudgeon. 

Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  solemn  consistory,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1504,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Council  by  a  bull 
count crsigned  by  the  cardinals.  All  the  Roman  Catholic 
slates  accepted  the  Council,  and  promulgated  it  in  their 
states,  with  the  exception  of  France,  which  persisted  in  its 
opposition,  and  in  those  assertions  of  jurisdictional  inde- 
pendence of  its  church  and  king,  which  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  a  regular  form  by  the  assembled  French 
clergy  in  1682.  Other  princes  opposed  more  or  less 
openly  certain  particular  decrees  which  interfered  with  the 
civil  or  political  authority ;  and  Philip  of  Spain  himself, 
though  a  staunch  Catholic,  gave  orders  to  his  viceroys  to 
suspend  their  execution  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  pope,  who  was  really  anxious  for  a  reform  in  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  clergy,  ordered  the  bishops, 
not  excepting  those  who  were  cardinals,  to  repair  to  their 
respective  sees,  enjoining  them  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  '  It  is  owing  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,*  observes  the  modern  historian  of  Italy,  whom  w# 
have  mostly  followed  throughout  this  article,  'that  the 
morals  of  churchmen  have  become  better,  and  occasions  ot 
scandal  have  been  removed.  With  regard  to  dogmas,  that 
solemn  assembly  did  little  else  than  assert  or  confirm  the 
antient  doctrines  acknowledged  by  the  Western  church  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  reform  of 
morals,  it  effected  much  more  than  many  former  councils. 
It  may  he  justly  affirmed  that  if  the  Council  could  not  obtain 
that  the  Protestants  should  return  to  Catholicism,  it  pre- 
vented at  least  the  Catholics  from  becoming  Protestants." 
(Botta,  Stnria  a?  Italia,  b.  xiO 

Two  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  written 
professedly  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  its  proceed- 
ings and  acts :  one,  the  famous  Fri  Paolo  Sorpi,  displays  at 
times  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  other. 
Cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicino,  on  the  contrary,  writes  in  h 
i  tone  of  perfect  submission  to  the  Roman  see.    By  coni- 
|  poring  the  two  works,  readers  are  enabled  to  come  to 
something  like  a  fair  understanding  of  the  labours  and  the 
I  merits  of  that  memorable  assembly. 
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(Among  the  numerous  works  relative  to  the  proceeding 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Unii'ersuin  Sacrosu/tctum  Concilium  Trident inum  (Ecu me- 
mcum  ac  General?,  4to.,  Brixia,  1303;  The  Canons ond 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  translated,  4to.,  London, 
1687  ;  La  Harangue  des  Ambassadeuri  du  Hoi  de  France, 
Charles  IX.,  prononcce  en  Latin  au  Concile  General  de 
Trente,  1302,  avec  la  Reponse  de  1' Assemble*  du  dit  Concilr, 
traduites  par  Charles  (Jhoquart,  8vo.,  Pari*,  1302 ;  Oratiu 
d  Rinaldo  Ferrerio,  Oratore  Carol*  Gufliurum  Regis  in 
gene  rail Congregatione,  '23  Nov.,  1302, 4to.,  Brixia;,  1302.) 

TRENT  AND  HUMBER,  a  river  flowing  through  the 
central  parti  of  England.  Although  the  Trent  and  Hum- 
ber  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  distinct,  they  are  strictly 
parts  of  the  same  river.  The  Humber  is  simply  the  actuary 
lormed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  one  of  its  affluents  which 
for  length  and  importance  stands  first  in  the  system. 

Basin. — If  we  consider  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  as  de- 
fined by  Spurn  Head  in  Yorkshire  and  Donna  Nook  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  all  the  waters  flowing  into  it  within  those 
limits  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  which  it  iB  the  outlet, 
the  limits  of  its  basin  are  as  follows: — On  the  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  uplands,  which,  rising  from  the  alluvial 
district  of  Holderness,  form  the  cliffs  which  skirt  with  some 
intervals  the  Yorkshire  coast  between  Spurn  Head  and 
Hornsea.  Between  Hornsea  and  Bridlington  (popularly 
Burlington)  Quay  the  basin  extends  to  the  coast,  lor  the 
source  of  the  river  Hull  is  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  of 
Bridlington  Bay ;  but  its  waters,  instead  of  flowing  directly 
into  the  sea,  turn  inland  and  have  a  circuitous  course  into 
the  Humber  at  the  town  of  Hull.  All  this  part  of  the 
basin  is  alluvial :  but  near  Bridlington  Quay  the  Yorkshire 
•  Wolds'  rise  above  the  alluvium. 

These  'wolds'  consist  of  an  insulated  range  of  chalk 
hills  :  they  belong  to  the  great  chalk  range  which  extends 
from  the  central  chalk  district  of  Wiltshire  north-east  into 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  although  the  continuity  of  the 
range  is  broken,  first  by  the  Wash  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  Fen  district  adjacent  to  it ;  and  again  by  the  Humber 
and  the  alluvial  flats  which  line  its  banks.  The  Yorkshire 
wolds  encroach  upon  the  basin  of  the  Humber;  extending 
southward  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  more  than  30  miles 
between  its  extremities,  Irom  Flamborough  Head  near 
Bridlington  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  about  H  or 
10  miles  above  Hull  ;  and  separating  the  sub-basin  of  the 
Hull  from  that  of  the  Derwent.  Many  feeders  of  these 
streams  rise  on  the  slope  of  the  Wolds ;  those  of  the  Hull 
on  the  concave,  those  of  the  Derwent  on  the  convex  side  of 
the  crescent :  but  the  northern  part  of  the  Wolds  isdrained 
by  a  stream  which  flows  through  a  valley  in  the  chalk  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Bridlington  Quay. 

North-west  of  Flamborough  Head  the  basin  of  the  Hum- 
ber again  extends  to  the  coast,  for  the  source  of  the  Hart- 
iord,  a  feeder  of  the  Derwent,  is  as  near  the  shore  at  Filey 
Bay  as  that  of  the  Hull  at  Bridlington  Bay,  nor  is  the  head 
of 'the  Derwent  itself  more  than  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  which  is  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  basin.  The  oolite  hills  which  extend  from 
Robin  Hood's  Bay  inland  under  the  designation  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  form  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  basin  of  the  Humber,  which  they  separate  from  those  of 
the  Whitby  Esk  and  the  Tees.  A  branch  of  these  moor- 
lands (the  llambleton  Hills  and  Howardian  Hills),  extend- 
ing in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  range,  divides  the  sub-basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that 
of  the  Swale  and  the  Ouse,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Humber. 

From  the  western  end  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the 
basin  is  bounded  still  on  the  north  side  by  a  lateral  branch 
or  offset  of  the  great  Pennine  chain,  which  branch  sepa- 
rates tlie  basin  of  the  Humber  from  those  of  the  Tees  and 
.the  Eden.  The  hills  which  constitute  it  rise  above  the 
valley  which  separates  them  from  the  Eastern  Moorlands 
near  Great  Smeaton  (on  the  great  north  road  betweeu 
North  Allerton  and  Darlington),  and  extend  westward,  in- 
creasing in  height  as  they  proceed,  by  Middleton  Tvas, 
and  Rarningham.  to  their  junction  with  the  main  (Pen- 
nine )  chain  on  Arkingarth  Forest  near  the  Nine  Standards 
Mountain  at  the  north-western  limit  of  the  basin. 

The  northern  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin 
is  formed  by  the  Pennine  Mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  the  basins  of  Uie  Eden  and  of  the  Lancashire  rivers, 


the  Lune,  the  Ribble.  and  the  Mersey.  The  branches 
which  the  Pennine  chain  throw*  off  toward  the  east,  and 
which  constitute  the  western  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  narrow  valleys,  in  which 
the  Swale,  the  Yore,  the  Wharfc,  the  Aire,  and  the  Calder, 
all  directly  or  indirectly  tributaries  of  the  Ouse,  have  their 
course.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Pennine  chain  the 
western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  highlands  of  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire  and  the  moorlands  of  Northern  Stafford- 
shire, hv  the  ridge  which  runs  along  the  western  border 
of  Staffordshire,  and  by  the  lulls  which  extend  from 
Wolverhampton  by  Dudley  and  Hales  Owen  to  the  head 
of  the  Rea,  south-west  of  Birmingham,  between  Hales 
Owen  and  Broomsgrove,  where  is  the  south-western 
limit  of  the  basin.  The  western  boundary  from  Stafford- 
shire southward  separates  the  basin  or  the  Trent  and  Hum- 
ber from  that  of  the  Severn. 

The  southern  limit,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Rea, 
runs  eastward  through  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire, 
past  the  head  of  the  Blithe,  five  miles  north-west  of  Heu- 
ley-in-Arden,  to  Wrox  hall,  4  miles  north-west  of  Warwick  ; 
it  then  follows  the  irregular  course  of  the  high  ground 
from  Wroxhall  by  Mcriden,  Ridgelane  3  miles  south  of 
Atherstone),  and  Nuneaton,  to  Bulkington  (4  miles  north- 
east of  Coventry);  and  turning  north-east  is  denned  by  the 
hills  which  ran  through  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire 
past  Lutterworth,  Kibworth,  Billesdou,  to  Burleigh  ;two 
miles  north-east  of  Oakham),  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
basin.  This  southern  boundary  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Trent  from  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and  from  that  of  the 
Welland,  one  of  the  rivers  running  into  the  Wash. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  uplands  on  the 
border  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  which  sepa- 
rate the  valleys  of  the  Witham  and  the  Trent,  passing 
Newark  and  extending  to  Gainsborough.  As  we  include  the 
waters  of  northern  Lincolnshire  in  the  system  of  the  Hum- 
ber, the  limit  of  the  basin  must  be  regarded  as  running 
eastward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gainsborough,  by 
Market-Rasen  and  Louth  to  the  sea  at  Dunua  Nook.  This 
eastern  boundary  separates  the  basin  of  (he  Trent  from 
those  of  the  Glen,  the  Witham,  and  the  Steeping,  all  flow- 
ing into  the  Wash. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  these  limits  com- 
prehend a  considerable  portion  of  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  including  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  districts:  as  the  great  scat  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  Yorkshire;  of  the  hosiery  and  lace 
manufacture  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  ;  of  the 
cotton  and  silk  manufacture  of  Derbyshire,  and  of  the  iron 
manufacture  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire.  The 
extent  of  the  basin  will  be  better  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing measurements  :— 

MUe.. 

Length  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  from 
Spurn  Head  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay.  measured 
in  a  straight  line  between  its  extremities     .  03 

Length  of  the  northern  boundary  from  Robin 
Hood's  Bay  to  the  Nine  Standards  Mountain 
on  Arkingarth  Forest     .    .       .       .  .71 

Length  of  the  western  boundary  from  the  Nine 
Standards  to  the  head  of  the  Rea  near  Bir- 
mingham .......  143^ 

Length  of  the  southern  boundary  from  the  head 
of  the  Rea  to  Burleigh  near  Oakham  .       .  01 

Length  of  the  eastern  boundary  from  Burleigh 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gainsborough.       .  48 

Length  of  the  eastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gainsborough  to  the  sea  at  Donna 
Nook  42 

Circumference  of  the  basin,  measured  in  straight 
lines  between  its  salient  points    .       .       .  428 

The  above  measurements  arc  from  Greenough's  Geolo- 
gical Map  of  England  and  Wales.  We  can  only  attempt 
to  give  an  approximation  to  the  urea  of  the  basiii.  It  is  as 
follows  :— 

S«|U»Ie  Mile*. 

Yorkshire,  about  seven-ninths  of  the  county : 
the  deductions  being  for  those  parts  on  the 
northern  and  western  borders,  which  are 
drained  by  the  Tecs,  the  Lune.the  Kibble,  and 
Mersey ;  and  for  the  small  basin  of  the  Brid- 
lington river  in  the  chalk  wolds    .       .      .  4500 
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Derbyshire,  except  about  one-tenth  part  on  the 
north-western  border  of  the  county,  drained  by 
the  Mersey        ......  900 

Staffordshire,  except  some  small  portion*  along 
the  western  border,  drained  by  trie  Severn     .  1000 

Warwickshire",  about  one-third  of  the  county, 
being  the  north-western  part       ,       .       .  300 

Leicestershire,  except  a  portion  on  the  south- 
eastern border,  drained  by  the  Wetland.       .  COO 

Rutlandshire,  a  portion  on  the  north-western 
side  ........  JO 

Nottinghamshire,  nearly  the  whole  .       .       .  800 

Lincolnshire.about  one-third  of  the  county  chiefly 
in  the  northern  part  900 

Smnll  portions  of  Lancashire  and  Worcestershire  50 

Total  extent  of  the  basin  .  .  •  0100 
It  appears  from  thin  estimate  that  the  basin  of  the  Trent 
and  Unmber  is  bv  Taj-  the  largest  in  Great  Britain :  that  of 
the  Severn  anil  "Wye  [Severn-  axd  Wye,  vol.  xxi.,  3051 
being  only  5900  square  miles ;  and  that  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  [Thames,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  270]  6G00  square  miles, 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Trent  and  Hum- 
ber.  The  above  estimate  is  founded  on  the  statement  of 
the  ureas  of  the  several  counties  ay  given  by  Mr.  Hickman 
with  the  Population  Returns  lor  1831. 

Cnuru <  u mi  Affluent s.~ The  Trent  rises  in  the  hills  of 
North  Staffordshire,  near  the  Cheshire  border.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  in  an  extensive  pond 
or  reservoir  near  Knipersley  or  Knypersley  Hall,  and  flows 
south,  through  the  Pottery  district,  by  Hanley  and  Stoke- 
upon-Trcnt,  to  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Lyme  (only 
5  or  (i  miles  long)  from  Newcastle  ;  and  from  thence 
through  Trentham  Park,  where  it  expands  into  a  noble 
pool  of  80  acres.  After  passing  through  Trentham  Park, 
the  course  of  the  river  gradually  bends  towards  the  south- 
east, and  it  flows  past  Stone  to  the  junction  of  the  Sow 
( 18  or  20  miles  long),  at  the  village  of  Great  Haywood, 
close  to  Shugborough  Park.  The  course  of  the  Trent, 
from  its  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Sow,  which  falls  into 
it  on  the  right  bank,  may  be  estimated  at  2.1  miles.  The 
Sow  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  county  of  Stafford  near 
Brought  on,  between  Eccleshall  and  Market  Drayton,  and 
passes  Eccleshall  and  Stafford ;  it  drains,  with  "its  tribu- 
taries the  Meese  and  the  Penk,  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  basin. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Sow  the  Trent  flows  15  miles 
south-east,  turning  however  gradually  towards  the  east, 
and  receiving  the  Blythe  (24  mile*  long)  on  the  left  bank, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tame  (42  miles  long),  which  joins 
the  Trent  on  the  right  bank  a  little  below  Alrcwas ;  and 
witli  its  feeders,  the  Anker,  the  Blythe  (which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  river  of  the  same  name  just  men- 
tioned), and  the  Rea,  drains  the  south-western  part  of  the 
basin,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron  and  hardware  manufacture. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Tame  the  Trent  turns  north- 
ward, and  flows  10  miles  by  Burton-on-Trent  to  th«  junc- 
tion of  the  Dove  (42  miles  long),  which  rises  in  the  moor- 
lands on  the  northern  part  of  Staffordshire,  and  separates, 
through  nearly  its  whole  course,  Staffordshire  from  Derby- 
shire ;  draining,  with  its  feeders,  the  Manifold,  the  L'hurnct, 
the  Peak  brook,  and  others,  the  adjacent  parts  of  both 
counties,  and  joining  the  Trent  on  the  left  bank. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Dove  the  Trent  flows  15  or  1G 
miles  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  ^60  to  05 
miles  long),  which  joins  it  on  the  lelt  bank,  and  with  its 
feeders,  the  Ashop,  the  Noe  or  Now,  the  Wye,  and  the 
Amber,  drains  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  county 
of  Derby.  From  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  the  Trent 
flows  eastward  2  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Soar  (30  to 
38  miles  long),  on  its  right  bank,  and  from  thence  3  miles 
farther  to  the  junction"  of  the  Ercwash  (about  20  miles 
Ions  ;,  on  its  left  bank.  The  Soar,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
W  reak  and  others,  drains  a  large  portion  of  Leicestershire, 
a  part  of  Rutlandshire,  and  the  south  part,  of  Nottingham- 
shire ;  the  Krewash  drains  the  adjacent  parts  of  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  border  of  w  hich  two  counties 
it  has  its  course. 

The  course  of  the  Trent  gradually  c! ranges  from  an 
eastern  to  a  north-eastern  direction ;  the  change  com- 
mences above  the  junction  of  the  Derwent,  and  becomes 
more  decided  near  the  junction  of  the  Erewash. 


From  the  junction  of  the  Erewash  the  Trent  flows  '.iT 
miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Dcven  or  Devon  (above  :2J> 
miles  long)  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Trent  below 
Newark.  The  Lenc  (13  miles  long*,  which  passes  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  led  hank, 
about  5  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Erewash ;  it 
drains  a  part  of  the  centre  of  Nottinghamshire.  The 
Dcven,  which  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right  bank,  drains  the 
south-eastern  side  of  Nottinghamshire  and  some  small 
adjacent  portions  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Deven  the  Trent  turns  to  the 
northward  and  flows  by  Torksey,  Gainsborough,  and  Bur- 
ton-upon-Strather.  to  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  on  its  loll 
bank,  separating  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rating the  Isle  of  Axholm  or  Axholme  [Ax holme,  I*i.b  ok, 
vol.  hi.,  p.  181],  which  belongs  to  Lincolnshire,  from  the 
main  portion  of  that  county.  Below  Gainsborough  a  vast 
extent  of  moor  or  fen  land  extends  westward  into  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  known  as  Haxey  Car, 
Hatfield  Chase,  and  Thorn  "Waste,  or  Thorn  Level.  From 
amidst  these  fens  rises  the  higher  ground  which  constituted 
at  first  the  'holm 'or  river  island  of  Axel  (now  Haxev\ 
corrupted  from  Axel-holm  into  Axholm  or  Axholme.  The 
length  of  the  Trent  between  the  junction  of  the  Deven 
and  the  Ouse  is  from  48  to  !»0  miles.  The  tributaries  which 
it  receives  from  Lincolnshire  on  the  right  bank  are  all 
small.  On  the  left  bank  it  receives  the  Idle  (47  miles 
long),  which  joins  the  Trent  bv  an  nnticnt  cut,  called 
1  Byker's  Dyke,'  at  West  Stockwi'th,  a  little  below  Gains- 
borough. A  navigable  cut,  called  '  the  new  river  Idle.' 
joins  the  Trent  at  Keadby  considerably  lower  down.  The 
natural  channel  of  the  Idle  joined  the  old  or  natural  chan- 
nel of  the  Yorkshire  Don.  and  the  united  streams  flowed 
into  the  Htimbcr  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Ouse ;  but  the  various  cuts  made  to  secure  the  drain- 
age of  the  levels  have  quite  turned  the  Don  and  the  Idle 
from  their  natural  course.  The  Idle,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Maun,  the  Meden,  the  Wollen  or  Wallin,  the  Ryton, 
and  the  Tome  (which  last  is  now  conducted  by  a  cut,*'  the 
new  river  Tonic,'  into  '  the  new  river  Idle'),  drains  most  ot 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Nottingliamshire  ntid 
some  adjacent  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

The  \  orkshire  rivers  which  form  the  system  of  the  Ouse 
are  described  elsewhere.  [Yorkshire]  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  here  that  the  length  of  the  Ouse,  measured  from 
the  source  of  the  Swale  at  the  head  of  Swalednle  to  the 
junction  of  the  Trent,  may  be  estimated  at  from  130  to 
I  135  miles ;  and  that  from  the  importance  of  this  river  and 
its  tributaries  it  may  dispute  with  the  Trent  the  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Humber.  The 
Ouse  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ure  or  Yore  and 
Swale,  and  receives  the  Nidd,  the  Foss,  the  Wharfe,  the 
Derwent,  and  the  Aire,  which  last  receives  the  Don. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  the  river  (or 
rather  estuary,  for  the  tide  flows  up  both  rivers  above  their 
junction)  assumes  the  name  of  Humber,  and  takes  an  east- 
ward direction.  It  expands  in  some  places  to  the  width 
of  a  mile,  and  below  Barton  Ferry  acquires  a  permanent 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  channel  is  however 
occupied  by  shoals,  or  by  the  mud  or  sand  banks  which 
line  the  shore,  so  that  the  low-water  channel  is  much  nar- 
rower than  a  mile.  A  little  below  the  town  and  port  of 
Hull,  the  Humber  turns  south-east,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  width  till  it  acquires,  below  Pattrington,  a  breadth  of 
4  or  5  miles  at  high-water,  and  2£  to  3  miles  at  low-water, 
enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Spurn  Head,  where,  on  what 
would  be  an  island,  were  it  not  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  causeway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  are  two 
lighthouses.  The  projection  of  Spurn  Head  narrows  the 
high-water  channel  of  the  river  from  about  6  miles  to  less 
than  4 ;  the  low-water  channel  is  also  contracted  bv  it. 
but  not  in  so  great  a  pro|x>rtion  to  its  whole  width.  "'Hie 
length  of  the  Humber,  from  the  junction  or  the  Trent  and 
the  Ouse  to  the  sea,  is  about  40  or  42  miles. 

The  Humber  receives  on  the  left  or  Yorkshire  bank  the 
Hull  (30  miles  long),  which  drains  part  of  the  East  Rutin? 
of  Yorkshire,  and  joins  the  Humber  at  the  town  of  Hull 
(properly  Kingston-upon-Hull),  to  which  it  give*  name. 
On  the  right  or  I  jncolnshire  bank  ill  receives  the  Ankholm 
or  Ancholme  (30  or  32  miles  long),  which  joins  the  Hum- 
ber above  Barton ;  and  some  other  streams  of  smaller  lm- 
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The  whole  length  of  the  Trent  and  Humber  is  as 
follows : — 

Trent. 

Mile*. 

From  its  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Sow,  8.  and 

S.E.*  26 

From  the  junction  of  the  Sow  to  the  junction  of 

the  Tame,  E.S.E.  15 

From  the  junction  of  the  Tame  to  the  junction  of 

the  Dove,  N.  and  N.E  10 

From  the  junction  of  the  Dove  to  the  junction  of 

the  Derwent,  E  16 

From  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  to  the  junction 

of  the  Erewash,  N.E  5 

From  the  junction  of  the  Erewash  to  the  junction 
of  the  Devcn,  N.E  27 


From  the  junction  of  the  Deven  to  the  junction 
of  the  Ou»e,  N  


Humber. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  to  the 


50 
146 


sea,  E.  and  S.E  42 


Total  length  of  Trent  and  Humber 


V.n.) 


The  Trent  and  Humber  yields  in  length  to  the  Severn, 
which  is  estimated  at  200  miles  [Severn,  vol.  xxi..  p.  30i], 
and  to  the  Thames,  which  is  estimated  at  220  miles 
[Thames,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  280].  But  with  the  exception  of 
these  two,  no  river  in  Great  Britain  can  compare  with  it. 

The  feeders  of  the  Trent  and  Humber  are  more  particu- 
cularly  described  elsewhere : — the  Sow,  the  Blythe,  and 
the  Tame,  under  Staffordshire  ;  the  Dove,  the  Derwent, 
and  the  Erewash,  under  Derbyshire  ;  the  Soar,  under 
Leicestershire  ;  the  Deven  and  the  Idle,  under  Notting- 
hamshire; the  Ouse,  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  Hull, 
under  Yorkshire;  and  the  Ankholm,  under  Lincoln- 
shire. Different  portions  of  the  Trent  or  Humber  are 
also  described  in  the  same  articles. 

Navigation.— The  navigation  of  the  Trent  commences 
at  Burton-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  where  a  cut  from 
the  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  joins  it,  and 
opens  a  communication  with  the  complicated  canal  system 
or  the  midland  counties,  and  ultimately  with  the  Mersey,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Thames.  This  canal  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Trent  from  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Lyne  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  it  continues  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  valley  below  Burton,  till  it  finally  joins  the  Trent  nt 
Wilden  Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent.  Nearly  mid- 
way between  Burton  and  Wilden  Feiry  the  Derby  Canal 
opens  into  the  Trent,  and  communicates  with  the  (own  of 
Derby,  and  (by  a  railway)  with  the  collieries  near  Belper. 
The  river  Derwent  is  also  navigable  up  to  Derby,  but  the 
nav  igation  of  it  has  been  in  great  degree  superseded  by  the 
Derby  Canal.  The  Soar  is  navigable  by  the  help  of  some 
artificial  cuts  beyond  Leicester,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Leicester  Union  Canal  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and 
so  with  the  metropolis.  The  river  Wreak,  or  the  Melton 
Mowbray  Navigation,  and  the  Oakham  Canal,  connect  the 
tail  em  pait  of  Leicestershire  and  the  little  county  of  Rut- 
land with  the  navigation  of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent. 
Nearly  opposite  to  the  outfall  of  the  Soar,  the  Erewash 
Canal  opens  into  the  Trent.  This  and  the  Nottingham 
Canal  (which  opens  into  the  Trent  near  Nottingham)  con- 
vey to  the  Trent  the  produce  of  the  coal  and  iron  district 
of  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  as  well  as  the  manufactures 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham.  The  Cromford  Canal,  which 
joins  the  Erewash  and  Nottingham  Canals,  and  the  Crom- 
ford and  High-Peak  Railway,  open  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  the  great  manufacturing  district  of 
Southern  Lancashire. 

The  Grantham  Canal  connects  the  town  of  Grantham 
and  the  adjacent  agricultural  district  with  the  Trent,  into 
which  the  canal  opens  just  opposite  to  the  Nottingham 
Canal ;  and  the  antient  Foss  Dyke  (which  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  Roman  times)  connects  the  Trent  with  the 
Witham,  and  so  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  central 
Lincolnshire.  The  Idle  is  navigable  to  East  Retford  :  it 
joins  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith,  where  also  the  Chester- 
field Canal  opens  into  the  Trent,  and  brings  down  the 
produce  of  the  coal  and  iron  works  of  Chesterfield  and  its 
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neighbourhood.  The  Slain  fort  !i  and  Keadby  Canal,  winch 
connects  the  Don  below  Doncaster  with  the  Trent,  joins 
that  river  still  lower  down,  at  Keadby  tide-lock. 

The  navigation  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers  and  their  con- 
nected canals  is  described  elsewhere.  [Yorkshire.]  The 
navigation  of  the  river  Ankholm,  which  extends  upward 
nearly  to  Market-Rasen ;  and  the  Louth  Navigation,  which 
commences  at  the  town  of  Louth,  and  opens  into  the 
Humber  just  within  Donna  Nook,  belong  to  Lincoln- 
shire. 

The  value  of  the  Trent  and  Humber  as  a  means  of  inland 
communication  may  be  estimated  from  the  above  notice, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire 
portion  of  this  river  system.  The  tide  flows  up  the  Trent 
as  far  as  Gainsborough,  to  which  town  sea-borne  vessels  of 
200  tons  can  ascend.  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Trent  is  at 
Gainsborough.  There  was  till  of  late  years  no  bridge  be- 
tween Gainsborough  and  Newark,  but  one  (a  cast-iron 
bridge)  has  been  erected  at  Dunham,  on  the  road  between 
Lincoln  and  East  Retford.  The  whole  length  of  the  Trent 
navigation  from  Burton  to  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  is  about 
100  miles  ;  that  of  the  Humber  42 :  together  142. 

This  important  river  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Romans,  but  the  name  of  it  has  not  been  preserved  by  any 
Roman  writer.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Abus  (*A/3oi>  worH/iov  iK0o\ai),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Humber.  Traces  of  the  antient  names  of  some  of  its 
affluents  may  be  discerned  in  the  names  of  Roman  towns 
on  or  near  them.  Thus  we  trace  the  Pcnk,  a  feeder  of 
the  Sow,  in  the  Pcnnocrucium  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, near  Penkridge.  Richard  of  Cirencester  mentions 
Derventio  (probably  Little  Cheaters,  near  Derby),  which 
appears  to  embody  the  antient  name  of  the  DJrwent,  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  observable  that  the  name  of  the 
Yorkshire  Derwent,  which  joins  the  Ouse,  may  be  traced 
in  that  of  another  Roman  town  or  station,  Derventio, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  Richard  of  Cirencester's  map  the  river  on 
which  his  Derventio  stands,  and  which  must  be  the  Derby- 
shire Derwent,  appears  to  flow  to  the  sea  on  what  is  now 
the  Lincolnshire  coast,  between  the  Abus,  or  Humber,  and 
the  Wash.  Possibly  this  may  indicate  that  the  antient 
line  of  navigation  into  the  upper  waters  of  the  Trent  and 
its  affluents  was  not  as  now,  bv  the  Humber,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Trent,  but  by  the  Witham,  which  was  navigable 
for  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Lindum  (now  Lincoln)  and  the 
Foss  Dyke. 

( Ordnance  Map  of  En  eland ;  Greenough*s  Geological 
Map  of  England  and  Hales;  Priestley  s  Map,  and  His- 
tory of  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals.) 

TRENTON.    [Jersey,  New.] 

TRENTSCHIN  {Tientsin,  or  Trenchin)  is  a  county 
in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  called  '  On  this  side  of  the 
Danube.'  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Moravia,  on  the  north 
by  Silesia  and  Galicia,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Thurocz, 
and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Neitra.  The  area  is  1843 
square  miles.  This  county  is  a  large  and  beautiful  valley, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Carpathian  mountain?,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Freystadt  mountains.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Waag.  This  river  is  rapid,  and  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants,  but  often  does  much  damage  by 
its  inundations.  Situated  among  the  Carpathians,  the 
soil  of  the  county  is  not  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tracts,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  espe- 
cially sheep,  and  the  mountains  are  accordingly  covered 
with  numerous  flocks.  The  air  is  cold,  in  consequence  of 
the  many  h.ffh  mountains,  but  salubrious,  of  which  the 
robust  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  proof.  Where 
the  few  level  spots  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Waag  can  be 
used  for  agriculture,  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  are 
sufficiently  rewarded ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Trcntschin  and  Bctzko  in  particular  reap  abunaant  har- 
vests :  but  on  the  whole  there  is  not  corn  enough  for  the 
home  consumption.  The  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by 
importation  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  by  the  use  of 
potatoes,  and  other  means.  The  county  produces  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fruit,  especially  damsons,  which  are 
dried,  boiled  down,  and  exported.  There  are  peasants 
who  dry  100  bushels  of  damsons  in  a  year.  Scarcely  any 
wine  is  produced  in  this  county  ;  nearly  one-half  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound  in  game, 
especially  fallow-deer,  stags,  and  hares.  No  mines  of  any 
kind  are  worked  in  this  county.   There  are  very  numerous 
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mineral-springs  and  hot-baths.  The  population  consists 
of  about  210,000  Roman  Catholics,  40,000  Lutherans  and 
Calvini^K  and  7000  Jew*. 

TRENTSCHIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  50*  N.  lat.  and  18°  1'  30''  E.  long.,  in  a 
very  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waag.  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  but  probably  not  founded  by  the  Romans,  as 
some  suppose.  On  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  there  is  a 
fortified  castle  belonging  to  Count  Uleshazy.  The  town 
consists  of  one  street,  closed  bv  a  gate  at  each  end,  and 
containing  only  87  houses,  and  of  two  suburbs,  with  3500 
inhabitants.  Besides  the  castle,  which  is  well  worth  seeing, 
there  are  the  following  public  buildings:  the  county-hall, 
the  senate-house,  the  parish  church  (containing  a  fine  mo- 
nument of  the  Il)e»hazy  family  ;,  the  Protestant  church, 
and  the  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier.  It  was  built  in  1G52,  by 
Archbishop  Lippay,  and,  together  with  the  college,  pre- 
sented to  the  order.    It  is  one  of  the  very  finest  buildings 


in  Hungary-  T"e  internal  fitting  up  cost  the  founder 
120.000  florins.    There  are  seven  splendid  altars.  The 


ling  up  cosi 
i*en  splendid 

walis  inside  are  cased  to  the  height  of  five  feet  with 
grey  inaible  veined  with  gold.  The  ten  Corinthian  pillars 
of  pale-red  marble  give  the  church  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  is  of  black  marble,  and  the  ceiling 
richly  gilt  and  adorned  with  fine  fresco-paintings.  On  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  this  church  was  given  to  the 
Piaiists,  together  with  the  college,  to  which  Count  Ules- 
hazy has  presented  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history'. 

Two  leagues  from  Trentschin  is  the  little  village  of  lep- 
litz,  belonging  to  Count  Stephen  Uleshazy,  where  there 
are  celebrated  hot -springs.  There  are  seven  springs, 
varying  in  temperature  from  28  5°  to  32°  Reaumur,  one  of 
w  hich  is  used  solely  for  drinking.  The  liberality  of  Count 
Uleshazy,  who  has  a  palace  here,  deserves  to  be  noticed; 
he  not  only  gives  the  use  of  the  baths  gratis  to  both  rich 
and  poor,  but  keeps  all  the  numerous  buildings  in  good 
order,  and  pays  a  medical  man  to  attend  on  the  patients. 

(Jenny,  llandbuch  fur  Reitend*  in  Oetierrrich. ;  Blu- 
menbach,  Gemdlde  der  Outer.  Monarchie ;  Thiele,  Dot 
Konigreich  Urtgurn.) 
TREPAN.  [Trephine.] 
TREPANG.  [Holothuria] 

TREPHINE  is  a  kind  of  saw  employed  in  surgery  for 
the  removal  of  a  circular  portion  of  bone.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  used  in  various  cases,  such  as  diseases  requiring 
peiforation  of  the  antrum,  necrosis  with  loose  enclosed 
sequestra,  abscesses  in  bone  or  under  bones,  &c. ;  but 
especially  in  injuries  of  the  head  and  their  various  conse- 
quences, for  which  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  is 
deemed  necessary. 

The  trephine  is  now  commonly  employed  in  this  country 
instead  of  a  somewhat  similar  instrument,  the  trepan,  which 
was  formerly  used  by  all  surgeons,  and  is  still  frequently 
used  on  the  Continent.  The  trepan  is  very  like  the  tool 
called  a  wimble,  which  is  used  by  coopers  for  boring  holes 
for  large  corks,  and  is  worked  in  the  same  way,  with  a 
curved  rotating  lever  under  the  handle ;  but  instead  of  the 
share-like  cutting  edge  of  the  wimble,  the  trepan  has  a 
circular  saw,  which,  being  rotated  with  the  lever,  cuts  its 
way  through  the  bone. 

The  trephine  is  a  smaller  and  more  simple,  but,  in  other 
respects,  not  more  convenient  instrument.  Its  handle  is 
like  that  of  a  gimlet,  but  stronger.  The  shaft  is  termi- 
nated below  by  a  sharp  steel  point,  called  the  centre-pin, 
which  may  be  fixed  and  removed  at  pleasure,  and  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  saw.  The 
purpose  of  the  centre-pin,  which  projects  a  little  below  the 
edge  of  the  saw,  is  to  fix  the  trephine  before  the  working 
of  the  saw  ;  and  it  is  kept  in  its  place  till  the  saw  has  cut 
a  groove  sufficiently  deep  to  steady  it  in  its  further  working. 
After  this  the  centre-pin  should  be  removed,  for  it  hinders 
the  action  of  the  saw,  and  (in  trephining  the  skull)  would 
perforate  the  dura  mater  before  the  saw  had  cut  through 
the  bone.  Around  the  handle  of  the  trephine,  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  part  to  which  the  centre-pin  is  fixed, 
there  is  attached  a  hollow  steel  cylinder,  the  lower  margin 
of  which  is  a  saw.  This  is  called  the  crown  of  the  tre- 
phine, and,  for  various  purposes,  is  of  different  sizes. 

In  using  the  trephine,  the  saw  is  made  to  cut  through 
the  bone,  not  by  a  series  of  complete  rotations,  such  as  are 
made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid  lialf-rot&tions  alternately 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  in  boring  with  an  awl.  In 


trephining  the  skull  various  cautions  are  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  bone  to  be  cut  through,  and  the 
nature  of  the  parts  immediately  beneath  it ;  but  the  most 
comprehensive  rule  is  to  examine  frequently  what  progress 
the  saw  makes,  and,  if  it  have  cut  through  one  part  of  the 
circle  much  sooner  than  the  rest,  to  apply  it  somewhat 
obliquely,  taking  off  the  pressure  of  its  edge  from  that  part. 
The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  operation  is  when  the  Done 
is  nearly  cut  through ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  wounding 
the  dura  mater,  injuries  of  which  are  often  followed  by 
severe  disease.  To  escape  these,  it  is  advisable  when  a 
part  of  the  circle  is  cut  through,  and  but  a  thin  plate  of 
bone  remains  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  to  break  through 
this  by  an  elevator  or  proper  forceps.  And  if,  after  using 
either  of  these  instruments,  sharp  points  of  bone  are  left 
projecting  from  the  margin  of  the  circular  aperture,  these 
must  be  carefully  cut  or  broken  off. 

The  use  of  the  trephine  is  now  much  more  rarely  re- 
quired than  in  former  times ;  and  this,  not  only  because, 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  surgeons  have  learned  that  it  is 
beneficial  in  few  injuries  of  the  head  beyond  those  in  which 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  compression  of  the  brain,  but 
also  because,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  portions  of  bone,  the  instrument  called  Hey's 
saw  is  far  more  convenient.  This  consists  of  a  handle  and 
a  shaft,  much  like  those  of  a  common  fork,  of  which  the 
latter  has  fixed  to  its  end  a  transverse  broad  plate  of  steel, 
one  end  of  which  is  a  straight,  the  other  a  convex  saw. 
With  this,  portions  of  bone  of  almost  any  form  and  size 
can  be  cut  out  both  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  than  is 
possible  with  the  trephine.  It  is  especially  useful  in  those 
cases  of  fracture  of  trie  skull  in  which  angles  of  the  broken 
bone  are  depressed,  and  for  which  the  trephine  used  to  be 
applied  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  elevator  ; 
for  in  these  the  depressed  portion  itself  may  be  cut  off,  and 
the  elevator  may,  if  necessary,  be  introduced  at  the  aper- 
ture w  hich  is  thus  made. 

TRESCHOW,  NIELS,  a  Danish  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical writer,  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  or  tradesman 
at  Drammen  in  Norway,  where  he  was  born,  September  5, 
1751.  From  his  parents,  who  were  serious  and  religious 
persons,  he  received  a  careful  education,  which,  seconded 
by  his  natural  abilities  and  love  of  reading,  sufficiently 
prepared  him  for  the  university  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when 
fie  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  study  theology.  .Though  he 
did  not  neglect  divinity,  he  showed  a  preference  for  philo- 
sophy, history,  mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences,  in 
which  studies  he  found  companions  in  Edward  Storm 
[Storm]  and  Nordal  Brun,  who  were  also  natives  of  Nor- 
way. After  spending  five  years  at  Copenhagen,  he  be- 
came corrector  or  submaster  of  the  classical  school  at 
Drotitheim  ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  took  up  his  pen 
as  an  author.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
celebrated  Jacob  Baden,  as  rector  of  the  academy  at  Hel- 
singor,  at  which  time  he  studied  Kant's  writings,  and  ex- 
plained his  philosophy  in  a  series  of  able  papers  in  the 
'  Minerva."  Not  many  years  afterwards  (1780)  he  obtained 
the  appointment  to  the  head-mastership  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Christiania,  which,  besides  being  valuable  for  its 
emoluments,  brought  him  into  intercourse  with  many  in- 
dividuals distinguished  not  onlv  by  their  wealth  and  station, 
hut  by  their  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  their  zeal  in 
promoting  the  spread  of  intelligence.  Encouraged  by 
them,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Denmark,  but,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with  in  other  quarters,  his  plans  were  only 
very  partially  carried  into  effect.  In  1700  his  dissertation 
'  De  Anthropomorphismo1  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology  from  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  at 
which  he  was  afterwards  (1803)  appointed  professor  in 
ordinary  of  philosophy,  an  office  filled  by  him  with  honour 
to  himself,  and  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  the  students. 
In  1813  he  quitted  Copenhagen  for  Christiania,  in  order  to 
accept  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  new  Frederick's  Uni- 
versity, an  institution  which  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding.  On  the  union  of  Norway  w  ith  Sweden, 
he  was  made  by  the  new  king  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  church  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for 
twelve  years,  when  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Christiania.  and  resided  there  till  his  death, 
September  22,  1833.  Among  his  chief  works  are — '  Mo- 
rality in  Connection  with  the  State,'  &c. ;  '  Principles  of 
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Gospel  of  St.  John ;'  and  '  The  Philosophical  Testament, 
or  God,  Nature,  and  Revelation  ;'  t»ll  of  which  were  the 
productions  of  his  studious  retirement  after  relinquishing 
pulilic  duties  in  1826. 

(Convertattims  Lexicon  der  Nntetten  Zeit.) 

TRESPASS  is  a  wrong  directly  done  to  the  person,  to 
the  goods  and  chattels,  or  to  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
any  man. 

To  the  person  it  may  be  by  menace,  assault,  battery,  or 
maiming.  [Assault.]  To  either  dead  or  live  chattels,  by 
taking  them  away  or  by  injuring  them.  To  land  and  tene- 
ments, by  entering  upon  them  and  injuring  them.  Trespass 
is  Ihe  action  by  which  a  person  in  the  actual  and  exclusive 
possession  of  property  is  protected  against  the  forcible  in- 
terference with  it  by  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  it.  By 
this  action  also  he  may  recover  damages  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  possession.  The  nature  of  it  will  appear  more 
distinctly  by  instances  of  the  persons  by  and  against  whom 
the  action  may  be  brought. 

The  kind  of  possession  sufficient  to  entitle  a  man  to 
bring  this  action  against  a  stranger  is  a  mere  bare  posses- 
sion without  any  proof  of  further  title  to  the  property,  but 
the  possession  must  be  actual  and  exclusive :  thus,  an  heir 
who  is  entitled  to  lands,  but  has  never  entered  upou  them, 
cannot  bring  this  action,  neither  can  a  party  disseised  of I 
his  lands  during  his  disseisin  ;  though  after  he  has  re- 
entered, he  may'  do  so,  and  recover  for  injuries  done  before 
the  re-entry.  The  possession  also  must  be  exclusive :  thus, 
one  who  has  only  a  right  of  common  cannot  bring  trespass 
for  an  injury  done  to  the  common,  since  others  have  rights 
co-existent  with  his  own ;  neither  can  the  bare  possessor  of  a 
pew  in  a  church,  since  in  that  case  the  possession  or  the 
church  is  in  the  parson,  and  moreover  every  parishioner  has 
a  right  to  go  into  the  church.  But  the  bare  possession,  if ; 
exclusive,  is  sufficient  without  proof  of  any  further  title,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  trespass  on  lands  that  the 
possession  should  be  of  the  actual  land  itself.  One  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  separate  herbage  and  feeding  of  a  close 
mny  maintain  an  action  against  a  stranger  who  infringes 
upon  his  right.  A  tenant  during  the  existence  of  his 
demise  may  maintain  it  against  the  landlord  himself  if 
he  enters  upon  the  premises  except  for  a  lawful  cause, 
as  to  distrain,  &c.  The  rule  with  respect  to  goods  is 
the  same  :  thus  the  mere  possessor  of  goods  or  cattle  may 
maintain  trespass  against  a  stranger.  And  he  who  has  a 
limited  right  of  possession  only,  may  maintain  it  even  as 
against  the  actual  owner  during  the  time  while  the  right 
of  possession  continues  in  him.  Thus  the  lessee  of  cattle 
lor  a  year  mBy  bring  trespass  against  the  owner  if  he  take 
them  during  the  year.  The  same  holds  as  to  a  bailee  of 
goods :  with  respect  to  goods,  possession  may  be  said  to  be 
of  two  kinds,  possession  in  fact,  and  possession  in  law, 
sometimes  distinguished  bv  the  terms  actual,  and  construc- 
tive possession.  Either  Kind  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
possessor  to  maintain  trespass.  Constructive  possession  i* 
where  the  property  of  goods  has  vested  in  a  party,  the  mere 
property  in  the  such  case  being  construed  to  draw  after  it 
and  invest  the  owner  with  possession  also.  Thus  where 
the  properly  in  goods  lying  at  a  distance  becomes  vested 
in  a  man,  he  is  held  immediately,  and  without  an  actual 
taking  of  them,  to  have  the  possession  as  well  as  the  pro- 
perty in  them.  And  he  may  nave  an  action  of  trespass  for 
injury  done  to  them.  So  an  executor  is  held  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  testator's  goods  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  constitute  trespass,  the  act  done  must  be  wilful,  not 
the  result  of  negligence,  and  have  something  of  force  in  it, 
so  as  to  be,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  law,  against 
the  peace;  and  the  injury  must  be  the  immediate,  not  the 
consequential  result  of  the  act.  This  is  rendered  very  in- 
telligible by  the  instance  given  (1  Strange,  836) :  '  If  a  man 
throw  a  log  into  the  highway,  and  in  that  act  it  hits  me,  I 
may  maintain  trespass,  because  it  is  an  immediate  wrong : 
but  if,  as  it  lies  there,  I  tumble  over  it,  and  receive  an  in- 
jury, I  must  bring  an  action  on  the  case.*  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  design  to  cause 
the  injury  complained  of,  it  may  be  done  in  mistake  or 
ignorance.  Thus  where  one  shooting  at  a  mark  hits  a  by- 
stander, he  is  guilty  of  trespass.  A  sheriff  commits  an  act 
of  trespass  if  he  takes  the  goods  or  arrests  the  person  of  B. 
mistaking  him  for  A.  A  man  is  liable  in  trespass  for  the 
injury  done  by  his  cattle  to  the  land  of  another,  whether 
he  knew  of  their  doing  it  or  not.  In  trespass,  all  persons 
who  assist  in  the  act  done,  or  cause  it  to  be  done,  or,  if  it 


is  for  their  use,  assent  to  it  afterwards,  are  considered  i>* 
principals,  although  not  actually  present  at  the  doing  of 
the  act.  Where  an  act  is  done  by  a  servant  wilfully,  and 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  business  as  such  servant,  the 
master  is  liable  for  the  act  in  trespass.  But  if  it  is  wilfu! 
on  the  part  of  the  servant,  and  not  in  discharge  of  his 
master's  business,  the  master  will  not  be  liable  unless  by 
such  assent  aa  is  above  stated. 

Where  a  person  has  an  authority  or  licence  given 
him  by  law,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  that  to  commit  an 
act  of  trespass,  he  is  held  to  have  been  a  trespassor  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  proceedings :  as  where  a 
landlord  lawfully  distrains  a  beast  and  afterwards  works  or 
kills  it,  or  an  officer  of  the  customs  entitled  to  search  '  un- 

f>acks  stuffs  and  puts  them  in  the  dirt.'  If  however  the 
icencc  or  authority  has  proceeded  from  a  private  patty, 
the  trespass  does  not  relate  back,  but  is  confined  to  the 
mere  act  itself:  as  where  parties  enter  a  tavern,  drink  and 
pay  for  wine,  and  afterwards  commit  a  trespass—  that  will 
not  make  their  entry  a  trespass.  In  cases  where  a  trust  is 
reposed,  trespass  will  lie  for  an  act  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  trust,  as  where  a  lessee  at  will  cuts  down  the 
timber. 

Various  circumstances  may  exist  which  afford  a  justifica- 
tion for  an  act  which  otherwise  would  amount  to  trespass. 
Thus  a  man  is  not  liable  in  trespass  though  his  cattle  nave 
entered  the  field  of  another,  if  they  have  done  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  the  party  into  whose  land  they 
enter  to  repair  the  fences  between  the  lands  of  the  parties ; 
though  it  is  no  justification  that  the  cattle  have  entered 
because  the  land  was  open  to  the  highway.  Again,  a  man 
is  justified  in  entering  upon  the  lands  of  another  to  retake 
his  goods  which  have  been  carried  there  by  the  occupier  of 
those  lands ;  or  to  carry  away  goods  bought  of  the  occu- 
pier, to  repair  a  watercourse  granted  to  him,  &c.  He  is 
also  justified  in  pulling  down,  for  the  safeguard  of  his  own, 
his  neighbour's  house  which  is  on  fire.  Where  an  act 
amounts  to  a  felony  it  is  not  competent  for  the  party  in- 
jured to  treat  it  as  a  trespass.  (Couiyns's  Dig.,  *  Trespass.') 

In  the  case  of  malicious  injuries  done  to  property  by 
trespassors  a  number  of  provisions  have  been  enacted  by 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  30.  In  many  cases  a  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  magistrates  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  offenders, 
to  award  compensation  to  the  parties  injured,  &c. 

(Burn's  Jtutice,  by  Chitty,  tit.  •  Malicious  Injuries  to 
Property.') 

Tret.  [Tark.] 

TREVES.  (Trikk.] 

TREVPGI,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  an  administrative 
division  of  the  Venetian  States,  forming  part  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  under  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Belluno,  on 
the  east  by  the  Friuli,  west  by  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
and  south  by  the  provinces  of  Padua  and  Venice.  It  is 
not  so  large  as  the  former  province  called  4  il  Treviwino' 
under  the  republic  of  Venice,  .several  districts  of  which 
have  been  annexed  to  the  provinces  of  Belluno,  Padua, 
and  Venice.  The  actual  province  of  Trevigi  is  divided 
into  12  districts  and  204  communes,  and  reckons  133,000 
inhabitants.  Two-thirds  of  the  province  consist  of  a  fine 
plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Venetian 
territory;  the  other  third,  which  lies  northward  of  the  town 
of  Treviso,  is  hilly.  The  river  Piave,  coming  from  Belluno, 
crosses  the  province  of  Treviso  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  enters  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  lagoons.  Farther 
north,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Piave,  flows  the 
river  I.ivenza.  Both  the  Piave  and  the  Livenza  are 
navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  sea.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  province  of  Treviso  are  corn,  wine,  fruit, 
wool,  silk,  cheese,  and  cattle.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories of  silks,  woollens,  and  paper.  Twelve  miles  north 
of  Treviso,  where  the  hills  begin  to  rise,  is  an  extensive 
forest  called  Montello,  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  it  supplies 
Venice  with  timber  for  ship-building.  The  principal 
towns  of  the  province  are — 1,  Tbeviso.  2,  Bassano, 
a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Brent  a,  has  manufactories  of  silk  and 
wax,  and  the  well-known  printing  establishment  of  Remon- 
dini,  some  fine  churches  with  good  paintings,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Bassano  has  produced 
many  distinguished  artists,  among  others  the  painter 
.Tacopo  da  Ponte,  and  his  sons,  also  painters,  the  engraver 
Volpato,  and  the  engineer  Ferracini.  Gamba  has  written 
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biographical  sketches  '  Dei  Bassanesi  Illustri.'  3,  Asolo,  a 
old  town,  now  decayed,  contains  3000  inhabitant*. 
It  was  in  the  castle  of  Asolo  that  Caterina  Cornaro,  last 


very 


queen  of  Cyprus,  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  honourable  con- 
finement by  the  Venetian  senate  from  1489  till  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  1510.  4,  Castelfranco  has  0000  inha- 
bitants, a  handsome  collegiate  church,  and  considerable 
traffic.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  painter  Giorgione. 
5,  Conegliano  has  6000  inhabitants.  6,  Ceneda  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  7.  Oderzo,  an 
antient  but  decayed  town,  12  miles  north-east  of  Treviso, 
has  about  6000  inhabitants.  8,  Porto  Buffole,  on  the 
Livenza,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  large  boats, 
about  22  miles  from  the  sea,  has  3000  inhabitants. 

(Rampoldi,  Corograjia  dell' Italia ;  V erci,  Sioria  delta 
Murca  T>rrigiana.\ 

TREVI'GI,  or  TREVI'SO,  a  bishops  see,  and  the  head 
town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sile.  which  is  navi- 
gable by  large  boats,  and  communicates  by  means  of 
canal*  with  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  A  small  river  called 
Botteniga  flows  throusrh  the  town,  and  joins  the  Sile. 
The  town  is  old,  the  streets  are  irregular,  and  mostly  lined 
with  arcades,  and  adorned  with  several  fine  buildings. 
The  cathedral,  built  first  by  the  Longobards,  and  after- 
wards restored,  but  never  finished,  has  some  paintings  by 
Veronese,  Tiziano,  and  Bordone,  the  last  a  native  of  the 
place-,  and  the  relics  of  several  saints,  among  others  of 
St.  Liberalis,  the  patron  of  Treviso.  There  are  several 
other  churches  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  town-houBe.  the  palaces  of  the  families  Pola, 
Brescia,  and  others.  Treviso  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
a  ditch,  and  has  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles.  It 
has  a  spacious  hospital,  a  Monte  di  Pietft,  a  public  library, 
a  handsome  theatre  called  Onigo,  a  celebrated  academy  or 
Athenaeum  of  sciences  and  literature,  and  about  15,1)00 
inhabitants,  indep«ndently  of  the  suburban  parishes  which 
form  part  of  the  commune  of  Treviso,  and  which  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants.  A  great  fair  is  held  here  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  it  lasts  a  fortnight, 

Treviso  was  an  important  town  under  the  Goths  and  the 
Lonsrobards.  and  was  then  called  Tarvisium.  TotUa,  the 
last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  native  of  Tarvisium.  Kotaris, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  having  destroyed  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Opiicrgium,  a.d.  641,  the  fugitive  inhabitants 
went  to  swell  the  population  of  Treviso.  Under  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  Treviso  was  the  capital  of  a 
march,  or  border  province,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adige,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Marca  Trevisana,  which 
afterwards,  during  the  middle  ages,  became  restricted  to 
the  territory  between  the  Friuli,  the  Alps,  the  state  of 
Padua,  and"  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  In  the  1 1th  century 
Treviso  became  an  indejwndent  municipal  community,  like 
most  other  towns  of  North  Italy.  It  afterwards  fell  suc- 
cessively under  the  dominion  of  EzzeHno  da  Romano,  of 
the  Carrara  of  Padua,  and  the  Delia  Scala  of  Verona,  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  retaining  however  its  municipal  coun- 
cil and  magistrates,  and  its  own  statutes,  and  its  nobility 
retained  their  fiefs  and  jurisdictions  in  the  country.  The 
political  and  military  chief  of  Treviso  was  a  patrician  sent 
from  Venice  with  'the  titles  of  Podesli  and  Capitanio. 
This  form  of  administration  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Venice  in 
17«7.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  in  1509 
it  was  the  only  considerable  town  of  the  continental  do- 
minions which  remained  attached  to  Venice,  sustaining  a 
siege  from  the  united  French  and  Imperial  armies. 

The  family  of  Ordelaffi,  which  mled  Forli  and  part  of 
the  Romagna  for  centuries,  were  originally  from  Treviso. 
Burchiellati,  a  citizen  of  Treviso,  has  written  the  history  of 
his  native  town.  Treviso  is  18  miles  north  by  west  of 
Venice,  aud  25  miles  north-north-*ast  of  Padua. 

(Rampold,  Corograjia  del?  Italia,  Topograjla  Veneta, 
1787 ;  Rigaraonti,  Pitlure  di  Trerigi,  Memurte  delle  Arti 
di  Trevigi,  1803.) 

TREVISA'NI,  FRANCESCO,  CAVAUERE,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Capo  d'Istria  near  Trieste,  in  1056.  He  is  called  by  the 
Venetians,  Roman  Trevisani,  to  distinguish  him  from  Angclo 
Trevisani  of  Venice.  Francesco  acquired  the  first  princi- 
ples of  design  from  his  father  Antonio  Trevisani,  an  archi- 1 
tect ;  and  learnt  painting  of  a  Fleming,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  who  was  remarkable  lor  his  pictures  of  spectres. 


incantations,  and  such  subjects ;  and  young  Trevisani  ex- 
ecuted a  very  good  picture  in  the  same  style  in  hi*  eleven!  It 
year.  He  afterwards  became  the  scholar  of  Antonio 
Zanchi  at  Venice,  and  painted  in  his  style  tor  some  time  : 
he  then  studied  the  works  of  the  great  Venetian  masters, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  several  fine  pictures  in  the 
Venetian  manner,  which  he  painted  at  Venice  whilst  still 
young.  Being  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance,  and 
very  accomplished  in  several  polite  arts,  he  went  much 
into  society,  and  he  won  the  affections  of  a  noble  youne 
Venetian  lady,  with  whom  he  eloped  and  married,  and 
he  went  with  her  to  Rome  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  the  resentment  of  her  family.  At  Rome  Trevisani  was 
fortunate  enough  in  finding  a  valuable  patron  in  the  cardi- 
nal Flavio  Chigi,  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  lor 
whom  he  executed  several  works,  and  who  procured  him 
the  title  of  Cavaliere  from  the  Pope.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed also  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  then  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  whom  he  made  several 
copies  after  celebrated  pictures  by  Corrcggio,  Parmegiann, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  he 
was  much  patronized  by  Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  for  whom  he 
painted  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Trevisani's  works  are  numerous  in  Rome ;  he 
painted  also  for  many  other  cities,  and  for  foreign  coun- 
tries; he  executed  some  pictures  for  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia :  he  died  in  1746,  aged  90. 

After  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  forsook  the  Venetian  man- 
ner of  painting,  and  adopted  that  which  prevailed  in  Rome 
at  that  period,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of 
Guido,  Domcnichino,  and  others  of  the  Carracci  school.  But 
Trevisani  painted  in  many  styles,  and  in  almost  every  line  : 
history  in  large  and  small  figures,  portraits,  animals,  sea 
pieces,  landscapes,  architecture,  and  flowers ;  he  could 
imitate  well  a  picture  by  any  master.  His  best  picture* 
are  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  Guido ;  his  composition  i* 
grand,  and  his  chiar  oscuro  forcible,  his  execution  free  and 
bold,  and  his  drawing  generally  correct  and  graceful ;  but 
his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  a  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  His  best  pictures  are,  a  Crucifixion,  in"  the 
Church  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite  ;  a  San  Francesco,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Fransccsco  delle  Sagre  Stimatc ;  Saint 
Jo*eph  dying,  in  the  Church  of  the  Collegio  Rcale ;  and  a 
Prophet,  in  the  Church  of  Sao  Giovanni  Laterano ;  and  the 
cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Urbino,  painted  for  Clement  XI. 
The  Albicini  family  at  Foill  possessed  in  the  time  of 
Lanzi  various  specimens  of  his  different  style*.  among*t 
them  a  Crucifixion  in  which  the  figures  were  very  snvall 
but  elaborately  painted,  which  Trevisani  is  said  to  have 
considered  his  best  picture,  and  to  have  offered  a  large  sum 
for  its  re-purchase. 

TREVISA'NI,  A'NGELO,  of  Venice,  was  an  excellent 
portrait  painter,  and  painted  also  some  good  historical 
pieces :  he  excelled  in  chiar'oscuro.  There  is  a  tine  altar- 
piece  by  him  in  the  church  Delia  Carita  at  Venice.  Neither 
the  date  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known  ;  accounts  differ, 
but  he  was  living  in  1753.  There  are  portraits  of  both  the 
Trevisani  in  the  painters'  portrait  gallery  at  Florence. 
{Museo  Fiorentino;  Lanzi,  Sioria  Pittorica  ;  &c.) 

TREVISO.  [Trkvioi.1 

TREVOR,  SrR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  in  the  year  1626,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight,  of  Trevallin  in 
Denbighshire,  and  descended  from  an  antient  Welsh  family. 
Anthony  Wood,  in  recording  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  says  of  him  and  his  father  that  they  were  both 
'halters  in  the  rebellion,  and  adherent  to  the  usurper.' 
(.Athena  Oxonientes,  vol.  Hi.,  col.  1089.)  The  father  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Ix>ng  Parliament,  but  supported  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  Restoration.  After  this  event 
the  son  became  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  in  Charles 
II. 's  court,  and  in  February,  1668,  was  sent  as  special  envoy 
to  France,  to  cany  out  the  object  of  the  treaty  called  the 
Triple  Alliance,  viz.  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain. 
( Dairy mple's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  p.  6.)  He  negotiated 
the  provisional  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  on  the  15th  April,  1668,  and  which  received  its 
full  confirmation  and  development  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  May  2,  1688.  [Aix-la-Chapki.lk  ;  Tkiplk 
Alliance.]  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  knighted, 
and  in  September  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the  room 
of  Sir  W.  Morrice.  He  obtained  this  appointment  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  then 
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alt.iined  to  the  chief  favour  with  the  king.  (Pepys's  Diary, 
vol.  iv..  p.  160.) 

Two  different  stories  have  been  transmitted  as  to  the 
mode  in  whicli  Trevor's  appointment  was  brought  about ; 
but  both  equally  illustrate  the  custom  of  the  time.  Sir 
William  Temple  writes  to  Lord  Arlington,  'They  will 
have  it  that  the  king  lays  down  eight  thousand  pounds  to 
bring  this  about,  which  is  a  good  bargain  both  for  him  that 
eomes  in  and  him  that  goes  off.'  ( Temple*  Utter*  to  the 
Juai  of  Arlington  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  S-c.,  published  by 
I).  Jones.  Gent.,  1099,  p.  10.)  Pepys  however  had  an 
informant,  '  who  for  news  tells  me  for  certain  that  Trevor 
do  fume  to  be  secretary  at  Michaelmas,  and  that  Morrice 
goes  out,  and  he  believes  without  any  compensation.' 
(Pepys's  Diary.) 

Sir  John  Trevor  continued  secretary  of  state  until  his 
death  in  1G72.  It  was  his  merit,  during  the  time  that  he 
held  office,  to  oppose  the  French  policy  which  Charles  was 
then  pursuing  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Lord  Arlington,  the  other 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  per- 
secution of  Protestant  nonconformists,  which  was  carried 
an  during  that  period,  under  the  same  advisers,  by  means 
of  the  Conventicle  Acts.  Having  been  originally  one  of  the 
cabinet,  he  was  put  out  of  it  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Duke  of  York's  policy  in  1670.  '  It  was  re- 
marked,* says  Mr.  Hume,  'that  the  committee  of  council 
t'stablished  tor  foreign  affairs  was  entirely  changed ;  and 
that  prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  secretary  Trevor, 
and  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in  whose  honour  the 
nnt  ion  had  great  confidence,  were  never  called  to  any 
deliberations.'  (History  of  England,  vol.  vii.,  p.  458,  ed. 
1791.)  Sir  William  Temple,  who  returned  to  England  from 
the  Hague  in  1670,  and  grieved  to  see  the  rapid  progress 
of  a  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
whicli  he  had  achieved,  found  Trevor  of  the  same  opinion 
with  himself,  but  unable  to  do  anything,  as  he  was,  in 
Sir  W.  Temple's  phrase, '  merely  in  the  skirts  of  business.' 
'  Ti'inpl*'*  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170.) 

Sir  John  Trevor  died,  alter  a  short  illness,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1672.  He  died  a  year  before  his  father,  who,  when 
he  died,  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  Sir  John  Trevor's 
eldest  son.  Sir  John  Trevor  had  married  Ruth,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Ihe  celebrated  John  Hampden,  by 
whom  he  left  a  numerous  family.  His  second  son, 
Thomas,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  having  pursued  it 
with  great  success,  attained  to  political  as  well  as  legal 
eminence.  He  was  in  William  III.'s  reign  successively 
solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  in  1701  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  created  a  peer 
by  Queen  Anne,  in  1711,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Trevor  of 
Bromham,  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1720  he  was  made  lord 
privy  seal  by  George  I.,  and  in  1730,  but  a  month  before 
his  death,  received  from  George  II.  the  post  of  president  of 
the  council.  He  died  on  the  19th  June,  1730.  His  cha- 
racter is  briefly  sketched  by  Speaker  Onslow  in  a  note  on 
Burnet  (vol.  iv.,  p.  334,  cd.  1823},  where  he  is  described  as 
having  the  general  esteem  of  all  political  parties,  though, 
beginning  as  a  Whig,  he  after  a  time  left  the  party,  and 
then  again  rejoined  it :  and  as  an  able  and  upright,  but 
reserved,  grave,  and  au  Jere  judge. 

The  third  son  of  this  Lord  Trevor  ultimately  inherited 
his  title,  being  the  fourth  Lord  Trevor.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished diplomatist,  and  having  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  is  enrolled  in  Horace  Walpole's  list  of '  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.'  Having  had  the  Hampden  estates  left 
1o  him  by  his  cousin,  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  who  was  like 
himself  great-grandson  to  the  patriot  Hampden,  and  who 
died  unmarried,  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Hampden, 
and  was  in  1700  created  Viscount  Hampden.  (Collins  s 
Perrage,hy  Brydges,  vol.  vi..  pp.  231-304.) 

TRkVOR,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  speaker  ot  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of 
James  II..  and  William  and  Mary,  was  a  member  of  the 
same  Welsh  family  as  the  subject  of  the  previous  article, 
and  the  second  son.  but  ultimately  heir,  of  John  Trevor, 


,  of  Brynkinalt,  in  Denbighslure. 


was  itrst  cousin 


By  his  mother,  he 
to  the  notorious  Judge  Jefferies.    He  was 
born  in  1033. 

The  history  of  this  Sir  John  Trevor  has  been  sketched  by 
the  strong  pen  of  Roger  North,  in  a  well-known  passage  in 
his  '  Life  of  the  Ixird  Keeper  Guilford'  (vol.  ii..  p.  27; :  'He 
was  a  countryman  of  the  lord  chief  justice  Jefferies,  and  his 


!  favourite  He  was  bred  a  foil  of  clerk  in  old 

'■  Arthur  Trevor's  chamber,  an  eminent  and  worthy  proiVsvur 
of  the  law  in  tne  Inner  Temple.  A  gentleman  that  visited 
Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a  stiangc- 
looking  boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no  person  ever  had  a 
worse  sort  of  squint  than  he  had),  and  asked  who  that 
youth  was '.'  "  A  kinsman  of  mine,"  said  Arthur  Trevor, 
"  that  I  have  allowed  to  sit  here,  to  learn  the  knavish  part 
of  the  law."  This  John  Trevor  grew  up,  and  took  in  with 
the  gamesters,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  proficient; 
and  being  well  grounded  in  the  law,  proved  a  critic  in 
resolving  gaming  cases,  and  doubts,  and  had  the  authority 
of  a  judge  amongst  them ;  and  his  sentence  for  the  most 
part  carried  the  cause.  From  this  exercise  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Jefferies  to  be  of  the  king's  council,  and  (hen 
master  of  the  rolls  and,  like  a  true  gamester,  he  fell  to  the 
good  work  of  supplanting  his  patron  and  friend ;  and  had 
certainly  done  it  if  king  James's  affairs  had  stood  right  up 
much  longer  ;  for  he  was  advanced  so  far  with  him  as  to 
vilify  and  scold  with  him  publicly  in  Whitehall.'  Having 
been  solicitor-general  in  the  reigiii  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  John 
Trevor  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  by  James  II.  in 
1083.  and  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  May  of  that  year 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the 
beginning  of  1688  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  After 
the  Revolution  Trevor  obtained  the  confidence  of  William 
III.,  and  was  much  consulted  by  him.  There  is  a  paper 
of  his,  addressed  to  William,  published  by  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  {Appendix,  part  ii.,  p.  80),  in  which  he  counselled 
the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament.  This  par- 
liament having  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  assembled 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1090,  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  second 
time  elected  speaker.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  ''Ihe  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Trevor/  says  Burnet,  '  was  a 
bold  and  dexterous  man,  and  knew  the  most  effectual  ways 
of  recommending  himself  to  every  government :  he  had 
been  in  great  favour  in  king  James's  time,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  rolls  by  him  ;  and  if  I«ord  Jefferies  had  stuck 
at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  man  likeliest  to  have 
the  great  seal.  He  now  got  himself  to  be  chosen  speaker, 
and  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal ;  being 
a  Tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party, 
provided  he  was  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as 
might  purchase  some  votes;  and  by  him  began  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  off  men,  in  which  hitherto  the  king  had 
kept  to  stricter  rules.'  (Hittory  of  hi*  Own  Time,  vol.  i\ ., 
p.  74.  ed.  1823.) 

In  the  session  of  1095  the  corrupter  of  others  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  himself  corrupted,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  speakership  and  from  the  house.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  guineas  from 
the  city  of  London  for  his  support  of  a  bill  in  which  the 
city  was  greatly  interested.  (Bumet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254. j 
Being  speaker,  he  had  to  put  the  question  for  his  own 
expulsion.  '  He  sat  above  six  hours,'  says  North, '  as  pro- 
locutor in  an  assembly  that  passed  that  time  with  calling 
him  all  to  nought  to  his  face ;  and  at  length  he  was  forced, 
or  yielded,  to  put  the  question  upon  himself,  as  in  the  form, 
"  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is  guilty 
of  corrupt  bribery  by  receiving.  &c. and  in  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  house  declared  himself  guilty.  The  house 
rose,  and  he  went  his  way,  and  came  there  no  more.' 
{Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28.) 

Sir  John  Trevor,  though  thus  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  retained  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  Mo  the 
great  encouragement,' as  North  remarks,  'of  prudent  bribery 
for  ever  after.'  He  had  the  character  of  being  a  man  of 
great  talents,  though  of  uo  principle.  There  are  some 
anecdotes  of  him  in  Noble's  •  Continuation  of  Grangers 
Biographical  History'  (vol.  i.,  p.  172),  which  show  him  to 
have  been  extremely  mean  and  avaricious.  He  died  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1717,  in  London,  at  his  house  in  Clement's 
Lane,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls'  chapel. 

His  only  daughter  married  Michael  Hill,  Esq.,  a  privy 
councillor  and  member  of  parliament,  and  had  two  sons. 
The  eldest  son  was  created  \  iscount  Hillsborough,  and  his 
son  Marquis  of  Downshire.  Hie  second  son,  succeeding  to 
his  grandfather  Sir  John  Trevor's  estates,  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  Trevor,  and  was  created,  in  1706,  Viscount 
I  Dungannon. 

TREW,  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist and  botanist,  was  born  at  Lauffen,  a  small  towii  in 
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Franconia,  near  Niirnberg,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1695. 
His  father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  took  charge  of  his 
education  and  taught  him  the  principles  of  botany  and 
pharmacy.    Trcw  went  in  1611  to  Altdorf  in  order  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1716,  after  five  year*' 
study.    On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  immediately  i 
began  to  practise,  and  obtained  sufficient  support  to  encou- 
rage him  to  continue.    He  however  soon  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  travelling:  and  accordingly  he  went  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  nnd  stayed 
lor  a  year  at  Danrig.    In  1720  he  returned  to  Lauft'en,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Nfirn- 
berg.   The  oxtensive  practice  that  he  soon  succeeded  in 
obtaining  made  him  so  well  known  to  the  world,  that  the 
margrave  of  Anspaeh  granted  him  the  title  of  phvsician- 
in-ordinary  and  counsellor  to  the  court  (Hofrath).  He  was 
admitted  in  1742  as  a  member  of  the  '  Academic  dcs 
Curieux  de  la  Nature.'  and  was  raised  in  1746  to  the  dig- 
nity of  president,  which  at  this  time  included  the  titles  of 
count  palatine,  aulic  counsellor,  and  physician  to  the 
emperor.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1769,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  without  ever  having  been  persuaded  to 
leave  Niirnberg.  notwithstanding  the  attractive  offers  that 
were  made  to  draw  him  to  Altdorf  and  elsewhere.  Assisted 
by  the  excellent  painter  Eliret,  he  published  the  beginning 
of  a  magnificent  work  on  botany,  which  was  continued 
after  his  death  by  Vogel.   With  regard  to  anatomy  he 
conjectured  that  the  mesaraic  veins  possessed  the  faculty 
of  absorption ;  he  proved  that  the  pretended  salivary  ducts 
of  Coschwitx  are  simple  veins ;  and  he  very  well  demon- 
strated the  differences  "which  are  observed  in  the  human 
body  before  and  after  birth  with  regard  to  the  organs  of 
circulation.    Besides  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ob- 
servations which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  '  Com- 
niercium  Litterarium '  of  Niirnberg,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  4  Acta 
Curiosorum   Naturae,"  the   following  are  his  principal 
works  in  anatomy  and  botany.    In  the  former  science 
he    published  '  Disscrtatio   Epistolica,   de  Differentiis 
quihusdam  inter  Hominem  uatuin  et  nascendum  intcrce- 
dentibus  deque  Vestigiis  Divini  Numiius  inde  colligendis,' 
Niirnberg,  1736,  4to.,  with  a  great  number  of  plates 
representing  peculiarities  of  the  feel  us :  *  Epistola  ad  Alb. 
Hallerum  de  Vasis  Linguae  salivalibus  at  que  sanguiferis.' 
Niirnberg,  1734,  4to. ;  '  Tabid*  Osteologies  Corporis 
Humani,'  folio,  max.,  fine  coloured  plates,  Niirnberg, 
1767-    In  botany  his  first  publication  was  the  description 
of  a  flowering  American  aloe.  NOrnberg,  1727.  4to.  In 
17.TO  he  began  to  publish  one  of  the  most  splendid  botani- 
cal works  that  has  ever  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
'  Plant  k  selects?  quarum  Imagines  ad  Exemplaria  Natu- 
ralia  manu  pinxit  G.  Dionvsius  Ehret.  Nominibus  Propriis 
et  Notis  illustravit,  C.  J.  Trew,'  Niirnberg.  folio.    To  the 
incomparable  designs  of  Ehret,  Trew  added  descriptions 
and  remarks,  and  the  work  appeared  in  decades,  of  which 
seven  were  completed.    In  the  same  year  he  commenced 
a  similar  publication  of  garden-flowers,  entitled  '  Amoenis- 
simae  Florum  Imagines,'  which  was  earned  on  to  six 
decades.   In  1737  he  published  4  Cediomm  Libani  His- 
toria  et  Character  Botanicus,  cum  illo  Lnrieis,  Abietis, 
Pinique  comparatus,'  Nurnberg.  4to.,  with  plates  by 
Ehret ;  the  second  part  appeared  ten  years  afterwards. 
He  also  published  a  much  improved  edition  of  Blackwell's 
4  Herbal,'  in  English  and  German,  with  an  appendix  of  new 
plants.   Having  made  the  acquisition  of  the  wooden 
plates  left  by  Gcsner,  he  gave  an  impression  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  figures  of  plants  from  them,  under  the 
title  of '  Icones  posthumse  Gcsnerianre,'  1748. 
(Btogmpftie  Mbticale.y 

TREWCA'CE^fi,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  rectembryose  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  This 
order  has  for  its  type  a  single  genus,  Trowia,  which  was 
named  after  Christopher  James  Trew,  a  physician  of  Niirn- 
berg. The  specie*  are  but  few  :  they  are  "trees  with  oppo- 
site and  stipulate  entire  leaves  and  dineceous  flowers :  the 
antheriferous flowers  are  arranged  in  long  racemes,  and  the 
pistil liferous  flowers  are  axillary  and  solitary.  The  calyx 
in  both  flowers  is  3-4-cleft ;  the  stamens  are  numerous ; 
the  style  is  4-clett ;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  4-celled.  with  one 
seed  in  each  cell. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  nativns  of  tropical  India,  and 
their  properties  are  at  present  unknown,  nor  is  their  struc- 


ture well  understood.     As  far  as  has  been  at  present 
examined,  they  resemble  Urticacea,  but  still  differ  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  their  removal  from  that  family.  Hence 
Lindley  ha*  constituted  an  order  of  the  genus  Trewia. 
TRIADS.    [Wulsh  Language  and  Litkratvrk.] 
TRIAL,  the  means  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ascep- 
tabling  facts  in  issue  in  common  law  proceedings  whether 
civil  or  criminal.   The  equity  courts  nave  also  the  power, 
where  they  think  it  convenient-,  in  the  case  of  disputed 
facts,  of  directing  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  common  law. 

The  kinds  of  trial  in  civil  cases  were  formerly  seven  in 
number,  according  to  Blackstone  ;  and  those  which  he 
enumerates  are,  by  record,  by  inspection  or  examination 
(divided  into  two  distinct  kinds  by  Comynsj,  by  certificate, 
by  witnesses,  by  wager  of  battle,  by  wager  of  law,  and  by 
jury. 

tn  reality  the  six  first  might  more  properly  be  called 
modes  of  proof  rather  than  kinds  of  trial,  which  in  truth 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes  only :  1,  That  where 
the  court  itself  decides  upon  the  evidence  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury  ;  2,  That  where  the  jury  decides. 

The  first  class  contains  the  first  six  enumerated  by 
Blackstone  ;  that  by  record  is  where  the  existence  of  a 
certain  record  has  been  alleged  in  the  pleadings  of  an  action 
and  is  denied  by  the  pleadings  on  the  other  side.  The  exist- 
ence of  it  must  be  proved  by  the  record  itself.  The  court 
itself  tries  this  issue,  and  decides  accordingly  as  such  a 
record  is,  or  is  not  produced.   [Record  ;  Records.] 

Questions  whether  or  not  a  party  is  a  peer  are  thus 
proveable  by  the  king's  patent ;  whether  an  alien  is  friend 
or  enemy,  by  production  of  the  treaty  between  his  country 
and  Great  Britain,  &c. 

By  inspection  was  where  it  was  supposed  a  matter  might 
be  clearly  made  manifest  on  view  to  the  court.  In  error 
by  an  infant,  to  reverse  a  fine,  if  issue  was  taken  as  to 
his  nonage,  he  might  be  brought  into  court  and  there  in- 
spected for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  If  on  his 
appearance  it  remained  doubtful,  the  court  might  question 
hnn,  or  examine  Ihosc  likely  to  be  informed.  So  where  a 
defendant  pleaded  in  abatement  that  theplantiff  was  dead, 
and  some  one  appeared  and  said  that  he  was  the  plaintiff. 
&c.  The  court  had  at  all  times  the  power,  if  they  felt 
doubt,  to  order  a  trial  by  jury.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has 
now  become  olwolete. 

By  examination  is  upon  inquiry  by  the  court  into,  for 
instance,  the  customs  and  usages  of  a  court. 

By  certificate.  By  certificate  is  where  a  fact  is  proved 
by  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  a  certain  official  per- 
son qualified  to  grant  such  certificate.  Thus  formerly  the 
alwenee  of  a  person  from  England  during  war  might  be 
tried  by  the  court,  and  proved  by  a  certificate  of  the 
'  maieshal  of  the  king's  host.'  In  the  same  manner  the 
customs  of  the  city  of  London  are  proved  by  the  certificate 
of  their  recorder.  A  certificate  of  a  bishop  is  proof  re- 
specting matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  &c. 

By  witnesses.  In  action  of  dower  where  the  tenant 
pleads  that  the  husband  is  alive,  the  court  may  inquire  of 
the  fact  by  witnesses  called  before  themselves.  Lord  Coke 
mentions  several  other  cases  where  the  court  itself  decides 
upon  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  he  further  states 
that  in  all  such  cases  each  fact  must  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses  at  least.  Although  in  the  case  of  a  trial  by  jury 
one  witness,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  sufficient. 

By  tea  get  of  battle.  That  is  by  single  combat  between 
the  champions  of  the  parties.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  a  disputed  fact  prevailing  among  the 
antient  Germans,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  employed  when 
issue  was  joined  in  a  writ  of  right.  The  combat  took  place 
at  sunrise  in  a  piece  of  ground  sixty  feet  square,  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes.  The 
weapons  used  were  staves  and  targets ;  the  champions 
were  dressed  in  armour,  but  bare-headed,  and  with  their 
arms  and  legs  bare,  with  red  sandals  on  their  feet.  The 
battle  might  be  continued  till  the  stars  appeared.  If  that 
was  done,"  the  party  in  possession  of  the  land  was  held  en- 
titled to  retain  it ;  if  not,  the  court  pronounced  juu^ient 
in  favour  of  the  party  whose  champion  was  successful. 
All  this  proceeding  was  nboUshed  by  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  46. 

The  proof  by  tistger  of  taw  was  employed  in  nn  action 
of  debt  upon  simple  contract,  of  detinue,  account,  and  some 
others.   It  was  effected  by  the  defendant  coming  into 
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court  attended  by  eleven  of  his  neighbours  who  were  called 
compurgators.  He  then  solemnly  swore  that  he  did  not 
owe  the  sum  with  which  he  was  sought  to  be  charged,  or 
detain  the  thing  sought  to  be  recovered,  and  the  eleven 
compurgators  swore  that  they  believed  him.  The  wager 
of  law  had  already  fallen  into  disuse  when  it  was  wholly 
abolished  by  3  &  4  W.  IV.,  c.  42. 

The  mode  of  trial  always  the  one  most  in  use  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters,  was  the  trial  by  jury.  [Jury.] 

In  criminal  cases  recourse  was  antiently  had  to  the 
ordeal  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  party  [Ordeal],  and  also  to  the  single  combat 
[Appeal].  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  ordeal  fell  into 
disuse,  or  was  abolished  by  statute.  Appeals  in  criminal 
cases  were  done  away  with  by  51)  Geo.  III.,  c.  46. 

A  peer  of  Great  Britain  indicted  capitally  is  entitled  to 
be  tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament  assembled  in  the  court 
of  the  Lorn  High  Steward  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  a  peer 
nominated  to  that  office  by  the  crown  for  the  occasion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  trial  arc  carried  on  in  the  same 
way  as  on  a  trial  by  jury,  and  judgment  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  which  must  consist 
of  at  least  twelve.  Cases  of  impeachment  by  the  Commons 
are  also  tried  by  the  Lords. 

A  trial  at  bar  resembles  the  ordinary  cases  of  trials  by 
jury,  except  that  instead  of  its  being  presided  over  by  a 
single  judge,  all  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  the  act'ion 
is  brought  are  in  attendance.  It  is  granted  on  application 
to  the  court,  but  only  in  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  im- 
portance. In  informat  ions  exhibited  by  the  attorney-gene- 
i  al,  as  law-officer  of  the  crown,  he  is  entitled  to  a  trial  at  bar. 

New  Trial.  Alter  a  trial  has  been  already  had,  it  is 
competent  to  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  to 
grunt  a  new  trial  on  an  application  made,  and  grounds 
shown  for  supposing  that  justice  has  not  been  done  between 
the  parties  ;  and  that  the  case  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  such  a  further  expense.  These  grounds  are  various, 
such  as  a  misdirection  by  the  judge,  a  verdict  against  evi- 
dence, excessive  damages,  &c. 

(Comyns.  Dig.,  tit.  *  Trial ;'  Blackstone,  Com.) 

TRIANGLE,  a  figure  having  three  angles,  and  conse- 
quently three  sides :  this  consequence  is  usually  made  the 
definition;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Euclid,  whose 
word  is  rpiyvyov  in  the  Elements,  though  it  is  rpiirXtvpcy 
in  the  definitions  prefixed. 

A  triangle  may  be  drawn  upon  any  surface,  and  having 
any  sort  of  lines  for  its  sides :  but  it  is  not  usual  to  con- 
sider any  except  plane  triangles  drawn  on  a  plane  with 
right-lined  sides,  and  spherical  triangles  drawn  on  a  sphere 
with  arcs  of  great  circles  for  the  sides.  The  Spherical 
triangle  has  been  already  considered ;  and  the  formulae 
connected  with  the  plane  triangle  have  been  given  in  Men- 
suration. There  is  much  connected  with  this  article  in 
Angle,  Parallel,  Similar,  Translation,  Transversal 
to  the  latter  look  for  the  reference  iiom  Menelaus  to 
this  article ),  Trigonometry,  &c,  so  that  we  have  no  need 
to  make  this  article  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  im- 
portance of  its  subject  in  geometry.  In  fact,  triangles  are 
as  much  the  elements  of  all  figures  as  the  letters  are  of 
words,  being  the  figures  of  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  sides,  and  into  which  all  figures  can  be  divided. 

The  two  most  important  properties  of  the  triangle  are, 
that  the  sum  of  its  angles  is  always  two  right  angles,  and 
that  the  area  is  half  that  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base 
ami  altitude.  Both  of  these  propositions  admit  of  such 
practical  verification  as  would  make  them  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  do  not  understand  geometry.  Take 
the  greatest  angle  BAC  of  a  triangle  cut  out  in  paper,  and 
fold  the  paper  so  that  A  may  rest  on  BC  at  F,  the  part 
ADE  folding  over  DFE.   Then  it  will  be  found  that  by 


A 
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further  folding  ECL  can  be  brought  over  EFL,  and  BDK 
over  FDK,  so  that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  KFD, 
RFE,  and  EFL  are  so  placed  that  the  first  side  of  the  first 
and  the  last  side  of  the  last,  KF  and  FL,  are  in  the  same 


straight  line,  and  the  three  make  up  the  two  right  angles 
KFA.  AFL.  Again,  the  triangle  BAC  is  either  the  sum 
or  difference  of  the  two  right-angled  triangles  FAC,  FAB, 
which  are  the  halves  of  the  rectangles  FACII,  FABG,  the 
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sum  or  difference  of  which  is  the  rectangle  BGTIC  :  whence 
the  triangle  is  the  half  of  the  rectangle  BGHC,  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude  as  the  triangle. 

The  three  lines  which  bisect  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
meet  in  one  point,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  inscribed 
circle;  and  the  three  perpendiculars  which  bisect  the 
three  sides  al>,o  meet  in  one  point,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  circumscribed  circle.  Moreover,  the  three  lines  drawn 
from  the  vertices  bisecting  the  sides  meet  in  one  point, 
which  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tnangle:  as  also  do 
the  three  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  vertices  to  the 
sides.  All  these  propositions  except  the  second,  can  be 
proved  by  the  same  process,  namely,  by  showing  that  the 
segments  of  the  sides  satisfy  the  theorem  given  in  Trans- 
versal. 

The  number  of  isolated  theorems  which  might  be  given 
on  this  subject  is  very  large,  but  there  is  little,  uncon- 
nected with  the  trigonometrical  formula;,  which  is  of  use 
in  applieation. 

TRIANGULA  and  TRIANGULUM  AUSTRALE  (con- 
stellations;. The  first  (the  Triangles)  is  a  northern  constel- 
lation, surrounded  by  Perseus,  Andromeda,  Aries,  and 
Musca.  It  is  one  of  the  old  constellations,  but  there  is 
only  one  triangle  in  Aratus.  Hevelius  added  the  second. 
The  second,  or  Southern  Triangle,  is  a  constellation  of 
Baver,  lying  between  Ara,  Centaurus,  and  the  South  Pole. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follow  :— 

TRIANGULA.  TRIANGULUM  AUSTRALE. 
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TRIANGULAR  COMPASSES.  [Compasses.] 
TRIANGULAR  NUMBERS.    [Numbers,  Appella- 
tions OF.J 

TRIANGULAT10N,  a  name  given  to  the  net-work  of 
triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a  country  is  covered  in  a 
Trigonometrical  Survey. 

TRIA'NTHEMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Portulaceav,  so  named  from  rptig,  three,  and  aV>oc  a 
flower,  in  consequence  of  the  flowers  growing  in  threes, 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and 
coloured  on  the  inside.  Its  stamens  vary  in  number  from 
5  to  10  or  12,  and  hence  cause  this  genus  to  be  placed  in  dif- 
ferent classes  by  Linniean  botanists.  The  ovary  is  half 
superior  ;  style  1  or  2,  filiform  ;  capsule  oblong,  truncate,  cut 
round.  The  species  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  world,  and  in  the  subtropical  parts  of  Africa. 
They  occur  as  weeds  in  every  part  of  the  plains  of  India. 
Trianthema  obcordata,  like  the  plants  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  pot- 
herb ;  but  the  nauseous  and  bitter  roots  of  T.  mono- 
gyna  are  said  by  Dr.  Ainslie  to  be  employed  as  a  pur- 
gative by  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  ol  India. 

TRIBE  {tribus,  ^eXij  i.  All  the  states  of  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  any  records  were  divided  into  a  certain 
iiuiiiIht  of  tribes,  consisting  of  the  great  bodies  of  citizens 
of  which  the  stute  was  composed.  These  tribes  however 
were  of  two  different  kinds,  either  genealogical  (ytvt*at\  or 
local  {roviKoi  .  t  Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.  14.;   The  former,  which 
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must  be  considered  as  the  more  antient  of  the  two,  were 
the  different  national  elements  of  which  a  state  was  made 
up,  that  each  was  a  distinct  people,  though  akin  to  the 
others,  and  each  traced  its  origin  to  some  mythical  ancestor ; 
whence  Dionvsins  calls  such  tribes  genealogical.  The 
other,  or  local  tribes,  to  which  a  later  origin  must  be  as- 
signed, and  which  in  most  cases  superseded  the  old  genea- 
logical tribes,  were  artificial  local  divisions  made  for  poli- 
tical and  other  purposes,  and  any  one  of  them  might 
contain  people  w  lio,  according  to  the  genealogical  division, 
would  belong  to  different  tribes.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
history  of  Attica  that  the  four  original  tribes  were  done 
away  with  alter  the  institution  of  the  ten  local  tribes  by 
Cleisthenes ;  and  at  Rome  the  three  antient  Romulian 
tribes  gradually  died  away  after  the  establishment  of  the 
thirty  local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  At  Sparta  alone  the 
three  original  Doric  tribes,  the  llylleans,  Pamphylians,  and 
Dymanians,  were  retained  without  any  change.  Genealo- 
gical tribes  may  in  many  instances,  as  was  originally  the 
case  at  Rome,  nave  inhabited  different  districts,  so  that 
they  were  at  the  same  time  local  tribes ;  but  this  is  mcrtly 
an  accidental  circumstance. 

The  number  of  the  genealogical  tribes  was  different  in 
the  different  states  of  antiquity,  and  depended  upon  various 
circumstances,  such  as  the  number  of  national  elements 
brought  together  to  form  a  state,  or  the  partiality  of  a  race 
of  men  for  particular  numbers  which  were  used  as  typical. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Doric  states  were  in  most  cases 
divided  into  three,  the  Ionic  into  four,  and  the  Romans 
into  three  tribes,  or  a  multiple  of  these  numbers.  Although 
these  tribes  only  contained  freemen,  they  were  not  always 
on  a  footing  of  equality, but  the  most  antient  one,  to  which 
the  others  tuul  only  been  added  at  some  time  by  treaty  or 
contract,  always  retained,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  superiority 
over  the  others,  and  reserved  for  itself  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  denied  to  the  others.  Such  was  the  ease  with 
the  Hylleans  at  Sparta,  the  Eupatrids  at  Athens,  and  the 
Ramnes  at  Rome.  Each  tribe  was  usually  subdivided  into 
smaller  bodies,  as  at  Athens  into  fparpiai  and  yivn,  and  at 
Rome  into  curiae  and  gentes.  The  number  of  senators  and 
of  the  great  officers  of  a  state  likewise  bore  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  tribes  or  their  subdivisions.  The  bond 
of  union  between  such  tribes  was  more  or  less  loose  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  and  the  history  of  Attica  gives 
us  an  instance  of  their  being  at  war  with  one  another. 
Each  tribe  had  usually  its  separate  religious  observances 
and  festivals,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  its  sub- 
divisions. 

All  the  tribes  of  which  a  state  consisted  formed  the 
sovereign  people  (as  at  Rome  the  populus%  which  in  many 
cases  ruled  over  a  subject  population  superior  in  numbers 
(n-tpiWw,  plebeians).  When  a  Greek  state  sent  out  a  colony 
to  a  foreign  country,  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to 
divide  the  new  state  into  the  same  number  of  tribes  as  that 
which  existed  in  the  mother-city,  and  the  names  also  weie 
retained  ;  in  some  cases,  as  at  Cydonia  and  Halicarnassus, 
both  of  which  were  Doric  colonies,  we  only  find  mention 
of  one  tribe,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
only  members  of  one  tribe  of  the  mother-state  took  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  colony.  (W'^hnmuih,  Hetleiiitche 
Alterthumskunde,  ii.  1,  p.  15,  &c.) 

In  regard  to  the  later  or  local  tribes,  it  is  clear  from  the 
name  itself  that  each  inhabited  a  distinct  district,  contain- 
ing either  one  or  more  townships,  which  were  called  in 
Attica  ;>;/jm,  and  at  Rome  rici  or  pagi.  Every  citizen 
belonging  to  a  tribe  was  obliged  to  have  his  name  regis- 
tered in  a  township  of  his  tribe,  though  he  was  not  bound 
to'  reside  in  the  same  in  which  he  was  registered  and  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Each  tribe,  whether  genealogical  or  local,  managed  its 
own  affairs  and  was  headed  by  a  tribune  {^'■\apx»c)- 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  subdivisions  of  a 
tribe. 

We  have  here  only  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject 
in  general,  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  tribes  in  the 
different  states  of  antiquity  is  given  in  the  articles  Athens, 
Clkisthknks,  Sparta,  Rome,  Servh  s  Tvluus,  Dorians. 
Ionians,  and  others.  Compare  also  Wachsmuth,  I  Mien. 
Alterthumsk.,  ii.  1,  p.  15,  &c. ;  Hermann,  Political  Anti- 
nuil. ;  Schomann,  De  Jure  Publico  (Jreecorum,  p.  1G5,  &c. ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  i.,  p.  306.  &c. ;  Dictionary  nf 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art.  *  Tribus.') 

TRl'BOLO,  NICOLO  Dl,  an  able  sculptor,  born  at  Flo- 


rence in  1500,  was  originally  brought  up  to  the  tiadc  of  a 
carpenter,  but  becoming  acquainted  with  Sansovino  [San- 
sovino],  he  studied  under  him.   The  first  work  on  which 
he  was  employed  after  quitting  that  master  was  two 
statues  of  sibyls  for  the  front  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna, 
which  figures  (represented  in  Cicognara's  work)  at  once 
stamped  his  reputation.    For  the  doors  of  the  same  church 
he  al*>  executed  some  bas-reliefs  of  great  merit.   The  pes- 
tilence at  Bologna  in  1525  caused  him  to  leave  that  city, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  it,  till  the  death  of  his  patron,  Bar- 
tolommeo  Barbazzi,  induced  him  to  remove  from  it,  and  to 
go  to  Pisa,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  sculptor  Fietro- 
santa.    While  at  Pisa  he  was  commissioned  by  Gio.  Batt. 
della  Palla,  who  was  collecting  works  of  art  for  Francis  I., 
to  execute  a  statue  of  Nature,  which,  on  being  sent  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  was  admired  as  a  choice  production  of  art.  He 
employed  his  talents  less  honourably  when,  on  Florence 
being  besieged  by  Clement  VII.,  in  1529,  he  treacherously 
furnished  that  pope  with  plans  and  models  of  the  city  and 
its  outworks.    His  services  on  that  occasion  obtainea  him 
Clement's  patronage,  who  among  other  things  employed 
him  to  assist  Michael  Angelo  in  the  sculptures  intended 
for  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo ;  and  he  had  begun  two 
figures  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  one 
representing  Earth,  the  other  Heaven,  when  he  was  dis- 
abled from  proceeding  with  them  by  an  attack  of  ague, 
and  hardly  was  he  recovered  when  the  pope's  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.    He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.,  in  laying  out  the  gardens  and  de- 
signing the  fountains  and  statues  of  the  Villa  di  Castello, 
near  Florence,  of  which  extensive  scheme  of  embellish- 
ment a  very  minute  account  is  given  by  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher Vasari.  But  although  commenced,  it  was  prosecuted 
hut  slowly ;  which  Vasari  imputes  in  some  measure  to 
Tribolo's  own  remissness ;  nor  was  it  ever  completed.  On 
purchasing  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Cosmo  engaged  Tribolo  to 
improve  the  gardens  and  decorate  them  with  statues,  inc. ; 
but  hardly  had  he  commenced  his  labours  when  he  was 
svized  with  an  illness  that  carried  him  off,  September  7th, 
1550.    (Vasari.  l  ite;  Cicognara,  Stnria  de  Scoltura.) 
TRIBONIA'NUS.    [JusrmiAVs  Legislation] 
TRI'BULL'S  (rp.'CoXoc,  three-spiked  or  pointed;,  a  genus 
of  the  natural  family  of  Rutacese,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
armed  with  prickles.   It  is  termed  Caltrops,  from  the 
pronged  instruments  formerly  employed  and  still  in  use  in 
the  East  for  obstructing  the  progress  of  cavahy.  The 
name  Tribulus  however  occurs  in  antient  authors,  and  is 
described  as  being  of  two  kinds,  one  terrestrial,  the  other 
aquatic.    This  no  doubt  is  Trapa,  or  Water  Caltrops.  The 
former  has  its  leaves  compared  by  Theophrastus  to  these 
of  the  Cieer,  and  having  similar  prickly  fruit,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  plant  now  known  as  Tribulus  terrestiis 
is  that  intended,  while  a  third  kind  is  probably  a  species  ot 
Fagonia,  perhaps  F.  crctica.   The  genus  Tribulus  has  a 
5-parted  calyx;  petals 5,  spreading;  stamens,  10;  ovary, 
superior;  capsule,  5,  gibbous,  spiny,  many-deeded.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  subtro- 
pical and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  with  diffuse  often 
procumbent  stems,  with  solitary  white  or  yellow  flowers  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  T.  terrestris  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  the  West  Indies  on  account  of 
the  sweet  scent  of  its  flowers.  This,  as  well  as  T.  cittoxL*, 
has  some  aperient  properties  ascribed,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  used  medicinally  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
indigenous. 

TRIBU'NUS  (+v\apxoc),  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  signifies  any  officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  tribe 
[Tribe],  and  conducts  either  the  internal  administration  of 
a  tribe,  or  represents  it  in  its  relations  to  other  powers  in 
the  state.  'Ihis  signification  applies  indeed  to  some  of  the 
officers  of  this  name  who  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
but  in  regard  to  others  it  must  remain  doubtful  w  hy  they 
bore  this  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Roman 
officers  bearing  the  name  of  tribune. 

1.  Tribune*  of  the  Three  Romulian  Tribes. — The  exist- 
ence of  a  tribune  for  the  three  antient  patrician  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  is  attested  by  several  passages 
of  antient  writers.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg ; 
Servius,  Ad  Aen.,  v.  5G0;  Pomponius,  De  Orig.  Juris; 
Digest,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  $  20.)  As  regards  their  functions  we 
liave  no  definite  statements  :  they  may  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military 
affairs  of  their  respective  tribes. 
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2.  Tribimus  Celerum  is  an  officer  who  only  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Rome  during  the  period  when  it  was  governed 
by  kings.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  ;j»X)  cquites 
(eeleres)  who  formed  the  Icing's  body-guard,  100  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  three  tribes.  Hn  was,  next  to 
the  king,  the  first  person  in  the  state.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii., 
p.  88 ;  Pomponius,  De  Orig.  Juris ;  Digest,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2, 
$  15.)  L.  Junius  Brutus,  towards  the  end  of  the  kingly 
period,  was  appointed  to  this  office,  it  is  said,  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  in  this  capacity  he  convened  the  comitia  of 
the  curiae,  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  regal  power  was 
proposed.  (Liv.,  i.  59.)  In  the  absence  of  the  king,  the 
tribunus  celerum  acted  as  his  representative,  and  con- 
voked the  senate,  as  well  as  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  at 
which  he  presided.  Laws  passed  under  his  presidency 
were  called  leges  tribuniciae,  in  contradistinction  to  leges 
regiae,  or  such  as  were  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the 
king. 

3.  Tribunes  of  the  Servian  Tribe*.— When  Servius  Tul- 
lius  organised  the  body  of  plebeians  by  dividing  them  into 
thirty  local  tribes,  each  ot  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune, 
who  had  to  keep  a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district 
and  of  the  condition  of  every  household  \n  it.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  iv.,  p.  219.)  As  the  troops  of  the  army  and  the 
taxes  were  levied  according  to  these  local  tribes,  this 
constituted  the  principal  functions  of  the  tribunes.  The 
scrutiny  into  every  household  appears  to  have  gradually  I 
ceased,  partly  because  it  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  was  rapidly  developing,  and  partly  because 
the  state  obtained  sufficient  information  through  the  census. 
"When  subsequently  the  Roman  people  became  exempt 
from  taxes,  the  main  functions  of  the  tribunes  ceased,  but 
they  continued  to  exist,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
tribuni  aerarii,  who  are  mentioned  from  the  time  that  pay 
began  to  be  given  to  the  rtldiers  (b.c.  406)  down  to  the 
end  of  the  republic,  are  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the 
8ervian  tribes.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  (/Rome,  i.,  p.  421.)  The 
tribuni  aerarii  had  to  levy  the  tribute  in  their  tribes  and  to 
pay  the  soldiers  with  it.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  49,  j 
ed.  Bipont. ;  Gellius,  vii.  10.)  After  the  institution  of  the 
quaestors,  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  only  to  levy  the  tribute 
and  hand  it  over  to  the  quxstors,  who  distributed  the  pay 
among  the  soldiers.  The  LexAurelia,  b.c.  70,  gave  to  these 
tribunes  judicial  power  along  with  the  senators  and  equites ; 
but  they  were  deprived  of  it  by  J.  Caesar.  (Sueton.,  Cat., 
41.) 

4.  Tribuni  Plebis.— These  were  the  most  important 
among  the  many  officers  bearing  the  name  of  tribune,  and 
whenever  tribunes  are  mentioned  without  any  further  quali- 
fication, the  tribuni  plebis  are  meant.  In  the  year  b.c. 
494,  when  the  plebeians  had  been  driven  by  the  oppression 
of  the  patricians  to  secede  to  the  Mons  sacer,  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  orders  on  condition  that  the 
plebeians  should  be  allowed  to  have  magistrates  of  their 
own,  whose  province  it  should  be  to  protect  the  members 
of  their  order  against  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  was  further 
agreed,  that  whoever  should  maltreat,  kill,  or  compel  a 
tribune  to  anything  by  force,  should  be  outlawed  and  his 
property  should  be  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  (Liv., 
li.  33;  Dionys.  Hal.,  vi.,  pp.  410,  435.)  These  agreements 
however  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  tribunes  against 
various  annoyances  of  the  patricians ;  hence  it  was  found 
necessary,  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  tribunate,  to  give 
still  more  security  to  the  exercise  of  their  power.  A  law 
was  accordingly  paused  forbidding  any  one  to  interrupt  or 
disturb  the  tribunes  in  their  transactions  with  the  plebs, 
and  that  any  one  who  should  act  contrary  to  this  law 
should  give  bail  to  the  tribunes  for  any  fine  they  might 
propose  to  the  comitia  to  inflict  upon  him  ;  those  who  re- 
fused to  give  bail  forfeited  their  life  and  property.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  vii. 431,  &c. ;  Livy,  iii.  13;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  ii.,  p.  98.)  The  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  was 
finally  established  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  by  a 
law  of  M.  Horatius. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  of 
coarse  taken  from  the  plebeians  alone,  the  accounts  (litter. 
Some  state  that  two  were  elected  on  the  Sacred  Mount, 
and  that  these  two  afterwards  chose  three  more  colleagues : 
others  say  that  five  were  elected  at  once ;  and  others  again 
that  no  more  than  two  were  appointed.  But  the  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  five  tribunes,  so  that  one  was  taken 
from  each  of  the  five  Servian  classes.  Thus  much  only  is 
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certain,  that  in  the  year  b.c.  457  the  number  of  tribunes 
was  increased  to  ten ;  so  that  ii'  they  really  bore  any  rela- 
tion to  the  classes,  each  furnished  two.  litis  number 
remained  unaltered  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  tri- 
bunes were  attended  by  public  servants,  called  viatores, 
who  carried  their  commands  into  effect. 

The  accounts  about  the  manner  in  which  the  tribune* 
were  originally  elected  are  as  contradictory  as  the  state- 
ments about  their  original  number.  The  statement  of 
Dionysius  and  Cicero,  that  they  were  elected  by  the  curiae, 
must  either  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  curiae,  or  from  a  confusion  of  the  election 
and  the  sanction  of  the  election;  for  the  latter  was  a 
right  which  the  curiae  unquestionably  possessed  for  a 
time.  If,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present the  classes,  they  were  elected  by  the  centuries ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes, at  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  office,  appointed 
their  successors,  after  a  previous  consultation  with  the 
plebs.  The  sanction  of  the  curiae  ceased  to  be  necessary 
shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law ;  and  after 
that  time  we  have  express  testimonies  that  the  tribunes 
were  elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  one  of  the  tribunes  whose  office  was  expiring. 
(Liv.,  ii.  5(3,  &c. ;  iii.  64;  Dionys.  Hal.,  ix.,  pp.  598,  600, 
&c.)  As  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  tribunes  should  be 
elected  on  one  day  and  before  sunset,  it  often  happened 
that  when  the  business  of  election  could  not  be  completed 
within  the  lawful  time,  those  who  were  elected  had  to  fill 
up  the  number  by  co-optatio.  This  inconvenience  was 
done  away  with  in  448  by  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius,  who 
got  a  law  passed,  ordaining  that  in  future  the  elections 
should  be  continued  the  next  day  or  days  in  cases  where 
one  day  should  be  too  short  a  time  to  complete  them. 

The  field  of  action  for  the  tribunes  were  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes  and  other  meetings  of  the  plebeians,  and  they 
arraigned  before  the  assembly  of  the  plebs  any  one,  whe- 
ther private  individuals  or  magistrates,  who  had  violated 
the  rights  of  the  commonalty,  and  that  without  any  fear 
of  being  interrupted  in  their  proceedings.  They  them- 
selves had  no  judicial  power ;  they  hod  only  the  right  to 
drag  the  offender  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
to  propose  a  fine  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  In  later  times 
they  sometimes  deviated  from  this  rule,  and  assumed  the 
right  of  proposing  capital  punishment.  Their  lawful 
power  was  originally  mere  auxilium,  that  is,  to  afford  pro- 
tection, without  any  right  directly  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  Their  power,  the  Tribunicia  Protest  as, 
or  Tribunicium  Jus,  was  confined  to  the  city  and  one  mile 
beyond  its  walls.  They  were  not  allowed  to  spend  a  night 
outside  the  city,  except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  when 
all  the  people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.  The 
house  ot  a  tribune  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
any  one  who  thought  himself  wronged  or  oppressed,  and 
the  doors  were  left  open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  From 
the  first  the  plebeians  regarded  the  tribunes  not  only  as  their 
protectors  against  patrician  oppression,  but  as  arbitrators 
in  matters  among  themselves.  (Walter,  Gfsc/iichte  des 
Rom.  Rechts,  p.  85.)  The  power  of  the  tribunes  after  it 
was  once  established,  rapidly  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  commonalty  itself  increased  in  importance ;  indeed  we 
may  say  that  the  growing  importance  of  the  commonalty 
was  the  work  of  the  tribunes.  Not  quite  forty  year* 
alter  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  we  find  the  mem- 
bers present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  ;  and  in  u.c. 
454  the  tribunes  compelled  the  senate  to  meet,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  consuls,  that  they  might  lay  before  them  a 
rogation,  and  discuss  its  merits.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  x.,  pp.  628, 
657.)  Henceforth  cither  the  tribunes  themselves,  or  the 
consuls  at  their  request,  proposed  legislative  measures  to  the 
senate,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  when  a  new  legislation 
was  demanded  by  the  tribunes.  (Dionys.,  x.,  p.  678.)  This 
demand  of  the  tribunes,  after  some  struggles  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians,  was  at  last  complied  with,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
a  new  code  of  laws.  During  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribunate  was  suspended,  like  all  other  magistrates;  but 
when  the  business  of  legislation  was  completed,  tribunes 
were  again  appointed,  and  it  was  on  their  proposition  that 
the  consulship  also  was  restored.    (Liv.,  iii.  54.) 

The  position  of  the  tribunes  after  the  decemviral  legis- 
lation was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  before. 
Henceforth  we  find  the  patricians  and  the  clients  contained. 
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in  the  tribes,  and  the  tribunes  now  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
te the  whole  nation  aa  they  had  before  atcod  to  the  | 
laity  only:  they  are  now  the  protectors  of  the 
nation  as  assembled  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  magistrates ;  they  are 
the  representatives  of  the  democratical  element  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratical.  This  explains 
how  it  happened  that  their  protection  was  sought  by  patri- 
cians as  well  as  plebeians.  (Liv.,  iii.  56;  viii.  33,  &c.) 
They  henceforth  also  appear  in  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  being  present  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  senate ;  but 
their  place  was  outside  the  opened  doors,  where  they  sat 
upon  benches.  They  had  at  all  times  the  right  to  propose 
measures  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which  might  p;ws 
them.  Such  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  called  plebiscita, 
and  required  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  curiae  before 
they  became  laws.  But  the  Lex  Valeria  ordained  that  all 
plebiscite  should  he  binding  upon  the  whole  nation  w  ithout 
any  further  sanction.  [Dictionary  qf  Croek  and  Rom. 
Aut.,  under  '  Plebiscitum.')  This  gave  to  the  tribunes  an 
extraordinary  influence  in  all  the  atfairs  of  the  state,  and 
the  democmtical  element  had  now  gained  the  superiority. 
But  while  the  power  of  the  tribunate  was  thus  outwardly 
increasing,  a  change  took  place  within  the  body,  or  colle- 
gium, as  it  was  called,  which,  to  some  extent,  paralyzed  its 
power.  Down  to  the  year  B.C.  3tH  all  matters  had  been 
decided  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  by  a  majority  of  the 
members,  but  in  this  year  we  meet  with  the  first  instance 
of  the  intercession  (veto)  of  one  tribune  rendering  the 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void,  (Liv.,  v.  25,  20.)  It  is 
uncertain  what  gave  rise  to  this  innovation,  but  it  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  college,  inasmuch  us  the  aristocratic 
party  might  easily  gain  over  one  of  its  members,  and  thus 
thwart  the  plans  of  ihe  rest.  In  such  a  ease  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  0.  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  college  might  get  rid  of  an  obstinate  member :  he 
proposed  to  the  people  to  deprive  such  a  tribune  of  his 
an  expedient  which  was  afterwards  occasionally 
use  of.  The  same  power  however  which  a  tribune 
•  the  resolutions  of  his  colleagues  he  also  had  upon 
the  proceedings  of  a  magistrate,  whether  a  consul,  a  censor, 
or  a  praetor,  and  even  over  an  ordinance  of  the  senate. 
The  nght  of  the  tribunes  of  merely  appearing  in  the  senate 
wm  gradually  increased  by  the  power  of  convoking  the 
senate,  and  laying  before  it  any  measures  relating  to  go- 
vernment or  administration ;  and  the  senate  had  often 
recourse  to  the  tribunes  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
magistrates  to  comply  with  its  wishes.  (Liv.,  iv.  30;  v. 
9 ;  xxviii.  45.)  At  last  it  was  established  by  the  Plebis- 
citum Atinium  that  a  tribune  should  be  a  member  of  tho 
senate  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  time  when  this  ple- 
biscitum was  passed  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was  tribune 
in  b.c.  130. 

In  regard  to  other  magistrates  the  tribunes  had  not  only 
the  power  to  stop  any  of  their  proceedings,  but  in  case  of 
need  they  might  seize  the  highest  magistrates,  and  put 
them  into  prison,  or  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  them 
by  throwing  them  from  the  Tarpeian  roek.  There  was 
no  power  in  the  Roman  republic  that  could  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  and  during  the  latter  ]>eriod  of  the 
republic  they  formed  a  real  democmtical  senate.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  abuse  that  some  tribunes  made  of 
their  exorbitant  power,  and  however  much  evil  they  may 
have  produced,  vet  it  is  a  point  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  Rome  owed  her  greatness,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
institution  of  the  tribunate. 

Sulla,  in  his  attempt  to  remodel  the  constitution  upon 
aristocratic  principles,  reduced  the  powers  of  the  tribunes 
to  what  they  had  been  originally.  But  this  innovation, 
like  all  his  constitutional  changes,  was  a  complete  failure, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored  to  them  by 
Pompey.   [Sulla  ;  Poiipky.] 

During  the  empire  the  college  of  tribunes  of  the  people 
continued  to  exist ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  comitia 
for  the  election  of  tribunes  were  still  held,  although  the 
freedom  of  election  gradually  disappeared.  fSueton., 
Aug.,  40;  Vellei.  Pat.,  ii.  111.)  The  political  influence 
of  the  tribunes  also  sank  rapidly,  and  even  at  an  early 
period  of  the  empire  we  find  it  almost  confined  to  inter- 
cession in  decrees  of  the  senate  and  to  protecting  op- 
pressed or  injured  individuals.    (Tacit.,  Annul.,  xvi.  76 ; 


Hut  or.,  ii.  91 ;  iv.  9 ;  Plin.,  Epist.,  i.  23 ;  ix.  13.)  Tribunes 
however  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of 
our  asra;  and  though  their  power  was  much  limited,  they 
still  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  of  the 
weak  and  the  injured,  which  made  their  ofiice  one  of  great 
moral  importance.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  having  a  check  upon  the  college,  the  emperors, 
although  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to  be  tribunes.  Ir» 
fact,  the  office  of  tribune,  all  the  other  magistracies  being 
united  in  one  person,  was  the  only  thing  Uiat  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  sovereign  power  of  an  emperor.  In  n.c 
731  Augustus  received  the  office  of  tribune  for  life,  and  at 
intervals  of  five  years  he  himself  appointed  one  of  his 
friends  or  relatives  as  his  colleaguo  in  the  tribunate. 
(Hueton.,  Aug.,  27,  40;  Tiber.,  9.)  This  tribunicia  potes- 
tas  of  an  emperor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Die  senate, 
and  was  justly  deemed  equivalent  to  regal  or  dictatorial 
power  with  a  popular  name.  (Tacit..  Annul.,  i.  2 ;  iii.  50.) 
file  example  of  Augustus  was  followed  by  his  successors, 
and  the  tnbunicia  potestas  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  was  finally  established  as  such  by  the 
Lex  de  Imperii)  Vespaaiani.  (Suet.,  Tiber.,  23 ;  lesjhu., 
12;  Titus,  0.) 

ii.  'Trtbuni  Altiituui  eutn  Conmlari  Potentate.— In  the 
year  n.c.  445  the  tribune  C.  Canulcius  earned  several 
rogations,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  people  should  be  at 
liberty  to  elect  the  consuls  from  the  ]»atricians  and  ple- 
beians indiscriminately.  In  order  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  this  law,  the  senate  decreed  that  instead  of  consuls,  tri- 
buni  militum  with  consular  power  should  be  elected  pro- 
miscuously from  both  orders ;  and  in  order  that  the  ple- 
beians might  not  gain  too  much  at  once,  the  censorial 
power,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  consular 
{rawer,  was  separated  from  it  and  given  to  two  new  patri- 
cian officers,  the  censors.  Accordingly  in  the  year  444  s-c 
three  tribunes  were  elected  instead  of  consuls,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  plebeian.  The  people  however  were  allowed 
for  the  following  years  to  elect  either  tribunes  or  consuls, 
as  they  might  think  proper.  The  consequence  was,  that 
for  a  series  of  years  sometimes  consuls  were  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  and  sometimes  tribunes.  From  the 
year  b.c.  420  the  number  of  tribunes  varied  between  three 
and  four,  until  in  b.c.  405  it  was  increased  to  six,  which 
remained  unaltered  down  to  the  year  n.c.  306,  when  the 
office  of  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  was 
abolished,  and  the  consulship  restored.  These  consular  tri- 
bunes, as  they  are  briefly  called,  had  the  same  power  as 
the  consuls,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  w'hich  had 
been  detached  from  it  ana  given  to  the  censors.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  patricians  did  not  so  much  object  to 
its  being  shared  with  the  plebeians,  as  they  did  in  regard 
to  the  consulship,  which  was  sanctified  by  solemn  auspices. 
(Liv.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.;  Dionys.  Hal.,  xi.,  p.  730,  to  the  end; 
Diodor.,  xv. ;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  qf  Rome,  ii.,  p.  92b, 
&c. ;  380,  &c.1 

6.  Trtbuni  Militant,  or  Militum,  or  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers, were  a  class  of  officers  in  the  Roman  armies,  of 
whom  at  first  there  were  four  in  a  legion.  They  appear 
originally  to;  have  been  appointed  by  the  consuls,  but  in 
the  year  n.c.  303  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  half  of 
them  should  be  elected  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  while  the  appointment  of  the  other  half  wa*  left 
to  the  commanders  al  the  legions  as  before  (Liv.,  vii.  5) ; 
and  as  there  were  six  in  a  consular  army,  three  were  elected 
by  the  people  and  three  by  the  consul.  The  latter  were, 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  the  republic,  called  ruffuh,  and 
the  former  comitiati.  (Liv.,  vii.  .*  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  •  Kuffuli.  ) 
In  later  times  the  number  of  tribunes  for  each  legion  was 
increased  to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  sometimes  left 
altogether  to  the  consuls.  (Liv.,  xlii.  31.)  But  this  seems 
to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  subsequent  to 
that  time  wo  again  find  that  the  people  had  the  election  of 
a  part  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.,  xliii.  14;  xliv.  21.)  The 
functions  of  these  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  consisted  in  main- 
taining the  discipline  among  the  troops,  superintending 
their  exercises  and  their  state  of  health,  in  inspecting  the 
sentinels,  settling  disputes  among  the  soldiers,  in  taking 
care  that  they  received  their  necessary  provisions,  and  the 
like. 

(For  further  particulars  see  Dictionary  qf  Gredt  and  Ro- 
nton Antiquities,  under  ♦Tribunus.') 

TRIBU'NUS  (TpOvivtX  a  celebrated  physician,  who 
was  born  in  Palestine,  and  lived  in  the  sixth  century  after 
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Christ.  He  is  mid  by  Procopius  (De  Hello  Goth.,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  10)  and  Suidiu  {in  «vjc<?  TptgoBpor)  lo  have  been  one 
of  the  most  skilful  of  his  profession,  and  in  also  described 
a*  being  wise,  temperate,  and  pious.  Chosroes,  king  of 
Persia,  held  him  in  such  estimation,  that  when  he  was 
treating  about  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  a.d. 
546,  he  would  not  so  much  as  make  a  truce  with  him, 
except  on  the  condition  that  Tribunm,  whose  skill  in 
physic  he  wanted  and  was  acquainted  with,  should  be  sent 
to  him  for  one  year ;  and  the  historian  remarks  that  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  five  years. 
(De  IMIn  Pert.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  28.)  Tribuhus  had  formerly 
cured  Chosroes  of  an  illness,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  great  presents,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
After  the  truce  just  mentioned  he  stayed  a  whole  year 
with  Chosroes,  who  offered  to  give  him  whatever  he 
demanded;  instead  however  of  asking  for  money,  he 
desired  that  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  captives  in 
Persia  might  be  set  at  liberty.  The  king  at  his  request  not 
only  released  those  whom  he  had  particularly  named,  but 
three  thousand  others  besides,  which  made  the  name  of  Tri- 
bunu*  famous  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 
(Freind's  Hisl.  of  Physic.) 

TRICELLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  cellullferous  corallines. 
[Polypiaria  ;  Memkranacra  ;  CbLI.ARI/BA.] 

TR1CHA8.  [Sylviadjb,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  441 ;  Titmice.] 
Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  this  genus : — 

Bill  somewhat  conic,  compressed;  the  base  a  little 
widened :  both  mandibles  equally  thick ;  the  upper  very 
slightly  bent  and  notched:  gonys  ascending.  Rictus 
bristled.  Wings  short ;  the  first  and  second  quills  slightlv 
graduated.  Tail  rounded.  Feet  large,  slender.  Tarsus 
long.  Middle  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus;  lateral  toes 
equal. 

Example,  Trichai  pertonata.    Wilson,  1,  pi.  6,  f.  1. 
Mr.  Hwainson  considers  his  subgenus  Seiurus  to  be 
annectant  to  Tricha*. 
TRPCHECHU8.    [Seals,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  108.] 
TRI'OHIA.  [Trichospermi.] 

TRICHPASI8  (roixuwic)*  i«  a  disease  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  eyelashes  are  turned  inwards,  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  The  irritation  thus 
excited  produces  all  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva,  and  if  long  continued  may 
terminate  in  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  complete  blind- 
ness. 

The  wrong  direction  of  the  eyelashes  may  depend  on 
various  causes.  8ometimes  it  appears  to  be  their  natural 
mode  of  growth ;  one  or  more  growing  differently  from  the 
rest,  and  being  reproduced  with  the  same  fault  as  often  as 
they  are  extirpated.  More  frequently  it  is  due  to  some 
disease  of  the  eyelid,  producing  a  cicatrix  or  induration  of 
its  inner  surface,  which,  contracting,  draws  in  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  and  with  it  the  lashes.  By  a  similar  process, 
trichiasis  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  the  cases  of 
entropium,  or  inversion  of  the  eyelids,  which  depend  on 
induration  or  contraction  of  their  cartilages. 

A  temporary  remedy  for  trichiasis  is  the  extraction  of 
the  offending  eyelashes,  which  may  be  effected  by  pluck- 
inir  them  with  broad-pointed  forceps ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally quickly  reproduced,  and,  growing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, renew  the  patient's  suffering.  For  a  permanent 
remedy,  some  of  the  operations  for  entropium  must  be 
performed,  or  the  portion  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelid 
trom  which  the  inverted  lashes  grow  must  be  removed 
with  their  bulbs. 

TKICHI'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Meliacece,  so  called  from  the  Greek  trichn  (tp<x")> '  ternary,' 
many  parts  of  the  plant  being  produced  in  threes.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  4-fl  divided. 
Petals  4  to  5.  connected  at  the  base.  Stnrncns  8  or  10 :  fila- 
ments flat,  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  closely  joined  into 
a  tube,  bearing  the  anthers  between  the  teeth  of  the  tube. 
Style  crowned  by  a  capitate  3-lobcd  stigma.  Capsules 
3-valved,  3-celled,  cells  1-2-seeded.  Seeds  baccate  with  an 
axil.  Embryo  inserted  with  very  thick  cotyledons.  The 
species  form  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  unequally  pin- 
nate or  trifoliate  leaves,  with  axillary  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  subfasciculate.  They  are  found 
in  the  tropical  pnrts  of  America,  and  a  few  in  Africa  and  in 
New  Holland.  An  Indian  species,  T.  spinosa,  is  not  well 
known,  but  the  oil  ot  its  seefls  is  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy 
in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralytic  affections.  Several 


are  possessed  or  active  properties.  Forskal  found  the  fruit 
of  one  species  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen  used  as  an 
emetic,  and  called  jouz-al-cai,  or  the  emetic-nut,  whence  he 
named  it  Elcagi,  now  called  Trichtlia  emctiea.  The  seeds, 
bruised,  are  used  for  washing  the  hair,  as  well  as  an  applica- 
tion in  itch.  T.  trifoliata,  a  native  of  Curaeoa,  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell  in  all  parts,  and  is  said  to  possess  active  pro- 
perties. T.  cat  hart  ica  is  described  by  Martius  as  having 
great  bitterness,  and  as  employed  in  Btazil  as  a  cure  for 
fevers,  &c.  T.  moschata  is  remarkable  in  Jamaica  for  the 
odour  of  musk  which  it  diffuses  all  around,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  musk-wood. 

TRICHINO'POI.I,  a  fortified  city  of  Hindustan,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  Hindu  principality,  now  included  in 
the  presidency  of  Madras  and  province  of  the  Southern 
Carnatic,  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Cavery,  in  W  00'  N.  lat.  and  78"  49'  E.  long. 

The  principality  of  Trichinopoli,  a  relic  of  the  kingdom 
of  Madura,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part,  retained 
its  independence  till  1730.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Raja 
the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  widow,  as  re- 
gent for  his  adopted  son,  and  from  her  it  was  treacherously 
wrested  by  Chanda  Sahib,  a  son-in-law  of  Dost  Ali,  nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  was  then  made  tributary  to  the  Moham- 
medan government.  In  1741  it  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  Chanda  Sahib  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Sattara ;  it 
was  however  retaken  by  Nizam  al  Mulk  in  1743,  and  in 
1749  it  devolved  by  inheritance  to  Mohammed  Ali  as  nabob 
of  the  Camatio.  Dupleix,  the  French  general,  in  1748  had 
advanced  the  sum  required  by  the  Mahrattas  as  ransom  for 
Chanda  Saliib,  whose  wife  and  family  had  been  protected 
by  the  French  at.  Pondicherry  during  his  imprisonment.  In 
1751  Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  assisted  by  the  British,  was 
besieged  in  Trichinopoli  by  Chanda  Sahib,  assisted  by  the 
French.  The  defence  was  conducted  by  Lawrence,  Clive, 
and  other  British  officers,  with  extraordinary  military 
skill,  and  the  siege  was  continued  till  1755,  when  the 
French  and  their  allies  were  compelled  to  retire.  The 
grounds  of  this  contest  are  stated  in  the  article  Carsa- 
tic.  The  district  and  city  of  Trichinopoli  were  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1801. 

The  city  of  Trichinopoli  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  ; 
it  is  very  large,  and  is  said  to  contain,  including  the 
suburbs,  80,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  generally  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  neighbouring  eily  of  Tanjore.  The 
chief  public  buildings  arc,  a  paiace,  a  mosque,  and  two 
Hindu  temples.  The  fortress  is  slrong,  and  the  British 
government  generally  keeps  five  or  six  regiments  there, 
partly  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and 
partly  as  a  convenient  point  of  communication  with  other 
parts  of  southern  Hindustan.  A  mission-church  was 
founded  here  by  Schwarx  in  1702  [Schwarz],  which  still 
retains  a  congregation  of  about  5tW  converts.  The  mis- 
sion-church and  mansion-house  of  Schwarz  arc  within  the 
fortress.  Bishop  Hcber  died  suddenly  at  Trichinopoli  in 
1820.  when  taking  a  cold  bath,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church.  [Hrhkr.J 

Trichinopoli  is  107  miles  S.W.  from  Pondicherry,  38  W. 
from  Tanjore,  and  about  90  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  travel- 
ling distances.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  from  the 
means  of  irrigation  afforded  by  the  Cavery  and  Coleroon, 
though  not  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tanjore. 

The  peninsula  called  the  island  of  Seringham,  near 
Trichinopoli,  is  formed  by  the  Cavery,  which,  about  five 
miles  above  Trichinopoli,  divides  into'two  branches.  The 
northern  branch  is  called  the  Coleroon  ;  the  southern  re- 
tains the  name  of  Cavery.  The  two  rivers  again  approach 
each  other  about  fifteen  miles  below  Trichinopoli,  where 
the  Cavery  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  Coleroon, 
which  is  there  lower  than  the  Cavery,  by  a  large  mound. 
[Tanjore.]  The  peninsula  thus  lormed  is  called  the 
island  of  Seringham.  In  this  island,  five  miles  from  Tri- 
chinopoli and  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Coleroon,  is  situ- 
ated one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  pagodas  in 
Hindustan.  The  central  sacred  building  is  not  large,  but 
is  splendidly  ornamented  with  sculptures,  gilding,  and 
valuable  stones.  It  is  enclosed  within  seven  square  walls, 
each  twenty-five  feet  high  and  very  thick ;  these  walls  are 
about  I2U  yards  from  each  other,  and,  besides  common 
entrances,  there  arc  twenty  very  large  and  lofty  triangular 
towers  over  as  many  gateways,  each  forming  a  highly 
ornamented  pagoda.  The  circumlerence  of  the  outer  wall 
is  about  four  miles,  so  that  the  enclosure  occupies  about 
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a  sriuarc  mile.  A  great  number  of  sacred  edifices  arc 
scattered  about,  some  of  which  have  halls  of  vast  size ;  the 
flat  roof  of  one  of  thciu  is  supported  by  a  thousand  slender 
columns  of  carved  granite.  The  pavements,  stairs,  and 
lower  parts  of  the  temples  are  mostly  of  red  and  grey 
granite,  and  of  sienite.  There  are  uumerous  sculptures, 
tolerably  executed.  Besides  the  sacred  buildings,  there 
ore  a  great  number  of  well-built  houses  and  shops,  where 
business  is  carried  on  by  inferior  castes.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants however,  who  amount  to  about  8000,  arc  Brah- 
mins. A  great  number  of  pilgrims  resort  to  the  temple 
annually. 

(Mill's  IJhtory  qf  British  India,  by  H.  H.  Wilson ; 
T'amilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  Malcolm's  Travels  in 
Hindustan  and  China  in  1830  and  1837.) 

TRICHODERMA'CEvE,  a  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  suborder  Gastcromycetes,  of  the  natural  order  Fungi. 
It  is  characterised  by  its  pcridium  being  composed  of 
loosely  interwoven  flocci,  rarely  membranous,  and  evanes- 
cent in  the  centre.  The  sporidia  are  conglomerate,  and 
the  texture  of  the  whole  plant  is  floccosc.  This  tribe  in- 
cludes several  small  genera.  Hie  genus  Asterophora  is 
found  on  other  fungi  when  in  a  decaying  state,  especially 
the  Agarics.  The  genus  Onygena  is  remarkable  for 
being  found  on  the  hoofs  of  various  animals,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  horse.  It  has  also  been  found  on  horns, 
and  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  I  he  arctic  regions 
on  the  horns  of  a  "buffalo.  The  species  of  the  genera 
Trichodcrma  Myrothecium  and  Agerita  arc  found  in 
Great  Britain  on  fallen  trees,  dried  plants,  and  various 
kinds  of  decaying  wood. 

TRICHODESMA  (from  the  root  rpi^o,  '  hair,'  and  liaftof, 
a  *  bond  '  ),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nalura)  family  of  Bora- 
gincii-,  so  named  from  the  stamens  being  united  together 
by  interwoven  hairs.  The  genus  has  a  rotate  corol  with  a 
nuked  orifice  and  subulate  segments.  The  exserted  sta- 
mens have  the  anthers  villous  at  the  hack.  Nuts  half  im- 
mersed in  the  four-winged  column.  The  species  were  for- 
mally united  with  Borago,  but  have  been  separated  by 
modern  botanists :  they  are  common  in  India  and  in  New 
Holland.  The  plants  have  little  beauty  and  are  of  little 
use.  T.  indica  and  zeylanica  are  reputed  in  India  to  have 
diuretic  properties,  but  are  probably  only  demulcent. 
They  arc  likewise  reckoned  among  the  numerous  plants 
which  arc  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  the  bites 
of  snakes,  but  probably  possess  no  other  power  than  what 
they  derive  from  their  mucilaginous  nature. 

TIUCHOGLO'SSUS.    [Psm-Acin.*,  vol.  xix.,  p.  90.] 

TRICHOTHORUS,  Temmincks  name  for  a  genus 
of  birds,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainsou  under  the  family  Mkku- 
Liu.t  (vol.  xv..  p.  121);  and  bv  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  his 
subfamily  Pi/cnomUinrp,  the  fifth  of  his  Turdtdte. 

TRICHOSANTH1S,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Cuciirbitaccsc,  so  named  (from  T(*xo,  '  hair,'  and  dvOoe,  a 
'  flower')  from  the  corols  being  fringed,  something  like 
those  of  the  Marsh  Trefoil.  Many  of  the  species  are 
edible,  and  from  the  long,  often  sinuous-formed  fruit,  they 
have  been  named  Snake  Gourds ;  the  Anguina  of  some 
botanists.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  white 
monoecious  flow-el's,  calyx  of  the  male  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  5-parted,  segments  subulate.  Corol  5-partite, 
filiate.  Stamens  5,  but  in  three  bundles.  Anthers  very 
flexuose.  Female  flowers,  calyx  5-toothed,  corol  5-partite, 
cut  and  ciliated.  Style  trifid.  Stigmas  oblong,  subulate. 
Fruit  a  pepo,  oblong,  in  some  globose,  1  or  3  celled. 
Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp.  Plants  trailing  or  climbing, 
found  in  the  hot  and  moist  parts  of  Asia,  especially  India, 
with  a  few  species  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  principal  edible  species  are  '/'.  anguina,  a  native  or 
kidia  and  China,  with  annual  climbing  pentagonal  stems, 
leaves  more  or  less  0-Iobed,  tendrils  tnfid,  very  long  :  male 
flowers  in  a  long  peduncled  raceme  ;  females  solitary  on  a 
short  peduncle  from  the  same  axils  with  the  male.  Fruit 
oblong,  spindle.-shapcd,  ending  in  a  long  beak.  The 
fruit  is  olten  nearly  a  foot  long,  ind,  on  account  of  it,  the 
plant  is  much  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Asia;  the 
fruit  being  universally  used  in  the  stews  and  curries  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  is  called  by  them  chuchimln.  T.  dioica 
is  another  cultivated  species;  puhrul  ol  the  natives.  The 
plant  is  dioecious,  herbaceous.  leaves  cordate,  dentate, 
scabrous;  both  male  and  female  flowers  solitary,  Pepos 
oblong,  both  ends  obtuse  :  when  ripe,  smooth  and  of  a  deep 
orange  colour ;  about  four  inches  long  and  the  same  in 


circumference.  The  unripe  fruit  and  tender  tops  arc 
much  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives  in  Bengal,  iu 
stews  and  curries.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated  species  of  the  genus.  T.  cucumerma 
is  a  third  cultivated  species  with  broad  cordate  leave*, 
from  three  to  five  lobed,  margins  loothlctted :  male  flow  ers 
racemed ;  female  ones  solitary ;  fruit  oval,  or  oblong,  from 
one  to  four  inches  long ;  when  ripe,  red,  with  the  seeds 
involved  in  a  red  pulp.  The  unripe  fruit  of  this  species, 
like  that  of  the  others,  is  eaten  in  stews,  but  is  bitterish  in 
taste. 

The  bitter  principle  is  secreted  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion in  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  hence 
used  medicinally,  as  T,  lacinima,  umara,  incisa,  and  pai- 
mata;  some  being  stomachic,  but  others  purgative,  where 
a  larger  portion  of  the  active  principle  is  secreted. 

TRICHOSPERM1,  a  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Gasteromycetes,  of  the  natural  order  Fungi.  It  is 
known  by  its  pendium  being  single  or  double,  bursting 
when  full  grown,  and  pouring  forth  abundant  naked  du*t- 
like  sporidia.  The  sporidia  arc  subglobose  and  rather 
large,  and  are  collected  more  or  le»s  in  the  centre  of  the 
pcridium.  and  arc  loose  or  interwoven  with  the  flocci.  The 
genera  belonging  to  this  order  are  rather  numerous,  and 
are  divided  into  f i ichogast res,  those  having  a  fleshy  con- 
sistence ;  and  Myxogastres,  those  having  a  soft  and  muci- 
laginous consistence. 

To  the  first  division  belong  all  those  forms  of  fungi 
which  are  popularly  known  as  puff-balls,  blind-man's-buff, 
devil's  snuff-boxes.  Sic.  They  nave  obtained  these  names 
on  account  of  the  property  they  possess  of  giving  out,  when 
in  a  ripened  state,  the  sporules  with  which  their  interio 
is  filled.  These  sporules  are  so  exceedingly  small  and 
light,  that  on  the  pcridium,  or  external  covering  of  the 
plant,  being  broken,  they  rise  into  the  air  like  smoke. 
Many  of  tbese  sporules  do  not  measure  more  than  from 


to 


of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 


aineter.  1  hey  possess  a  curious 
property  of  repelling  the  particles  of  water,  so  that  if  the 
!  surface  of  a  basin  ot  water  is  covered  with  them,  the  hand 
j  may  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  it  without  being  wetted. 
I  Most  of  the  plants  which  are  called  puff-balls  were 
|  arranged  by  the  older  botanists  under  the  genus  I.ycoper- 
don,  but  they  are  now  arranged  under  several  distinct 
genera,  'lite  genus  (ietutvr  embraces  those  pufl'-lxalls 
whose  pcridium  is  double,  the  outer  layer  of  which  splits 
up  into  star-like  expanding  rays.  On  account  of  this  star- 
like appearance  they  have  been  called  ground-stars,  and, 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  pull-balls,  stairy  puff-balls. 
They  are  found  frequently  in  great  abundance  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  under  hedges  amongst  decaying  leaves,  and 
on  the  ground  in  woods,  plantations,  and  shrubberies. 
Nine  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  genus  Hovhta,  bull  puff-ball,  has  a  thin  paper-like 
covering,  which  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  bark,  which 
peels  off  as  the  plant  grows  old.  There  arc  two  species  of 
this  genus  common  in  England,  where  they  are  found  on 
the  ground  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures.  The  genus  Lyco- 
perdon,  sometimes  called  wolf  puff-ball,  differs  from 
Bovista  in  its  peridium  being  membranaceous,  and  its  thin 
external  bark  not  being  entirely  deciduous.  The  most 
remarkable  species  of  this  genus  is  the  L.  pinanteum, 
giant  puff-ball,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  fields  and 
plantations  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  he  known  directly 
by  its  large  size,  specimens  frequently  measuring  several 
feet  in  circumference.  The  pendium  of  this  plant  is  very- 
brittle,  and  contains  inside  a  dark  pulpy  mass,  having  a 
disgusting  appearance,  which  is  composed  of  flocci  mixed 
with  the  darK  olive-brown  sporidia.  When  dry.  the  in«ide 
of  this  and  other  puff-balls  have  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  restraining  hamonlmge  by  direct  application  to  a 
wounded  part.  For  this  purpose  it  at  one  time  formed  an 
essential  article  in  the  case  of  every  surgeon.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  among  medical  men,  but  it  has  still  a  great 
popular  reputation.  The  application  of  this  remedy  sel- 
dom stops  the  bleeding  of  a  wound  sooner  than  a  piece  of 
lint ;  and  its  introduction  into  a  wound,  especially  alter 
the  operation  of  phlebotomy,  may  be  attended  vith  un- 
pleasH'it  if  not  dangerous  symptoms. 

Another  species  of  puff-ball  common  in  our  pastures  is 
the  dwarf  L.  puullus.  It  may  be  known  by  its  small  size. 
The  most  common  of  all  the  species  of  Lycoperdon  is  the 
L.  gemnuitum,  the  studded  puff-ball.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  the  L.  pyrifvrme  of  Schcefl'er,  were 
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laced  at  one  time  together,  under  the  name  L.  Proteus. 

his  name  was  given  them  on  account  of  their  exceedingly 
varying  character.  The  L.  gemmatum  is  known  from  the 
other  species  by  its  peridium  being  studded  over  with 
subspinulose  warts.  These  warts  vary  very  much  in  size 
and  form,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  number 
of  varieties  of  this  plant  being  named  as  species  by  different 
writers  on  fungi. 

The  genera  Scleroderma,  Elaphomycet,  and  Cenococcum 
are  distinguished  by  the  hard,  corky  character  of  their 
peridium,  which  sometimes  approaches  the  consistence  of 
horn.  They  are  common  on  dry  ground,  on  heaths,  in 
gardens,  woods,  &c.  The  Elaphomyces  officinalis  is  used 
by  some  German  physicians  as  a  medicine.  The  second 
division  of  the  Tnchospermi,  the  Myxogastres,  contains  a 
larger  number  of  genera  than  the  first,  but  the  plants  are 
much  smaller  and  less  obvious.  They  are  most  of  them 
very  minute,  and  an-  found  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees  and 
on  decaying  wood.  Their  forms  and  colours  are  exceed- 
ingly various,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful.  Their  struc- 
ture is  more  delicate  than  the  plants  of  the  last  division, 
and  as  their  consistence  is  soft  and  gelatinous,  their  charac- 
ter is  with  difficulty  retained  after  they  have  been  gathered. 
One  of  the  best -known  genera  of  this  division  is  the  Lyco- 
gafti,  or  wolf-milk,  so  called  on  account  of  its  containing 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  a  quantity  of  whitish 
matter  of  the  consistence  of  clotted  cream.  The  only 
British  species  is  the  L.  Epidendrum,  which  is  found  on 
rotten  stumps  and  pales  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the 
year.  This  plant  varies  much  in  size  and  colour.  ItB 
covering  is  frequently  of  a  blood-red  colour,  as,  also  the 
juice  which  oozes  out  from  the  interior.  The  colour  of  the 
pulp  of  these  fungi  depends  on  their  sporules,  and  as  these 
are  so  excessively  minute,  they  can  he  employed  when 
mixed  with  gum-water  to  form  various  coloured  pig- 
ments. 

The  genus  Spumaria  is  found  attached  to  the  stems  of 
grasses,  and  looks  like  a  thick  white  froth  upon  them.  On 
this  account  it  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  of  animal  origin. 
The  genera  Trichia,  Phy*nrum  Stemonitis,  Didymium, 
Cratenum,  Cribraria,  Arcyria,  &c,  are  named  from  the 
peculiar  forms  the  species  assume.  They  are  mostly  found 
on  rotting  wood  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year. 
The  best  account  of  the  British  species  of  these  plants  will 
be  found  in  the  5th  volume  of  Smith's  'English  Flora,' 
executed  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

TRICHOTROPIS  (from  the  root  rptXo,  'hair,'  and 
rpixic,  '  a  keel'),  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Broderip  and 
Mr.  Sowcrby  to  a  genus  of  turbinated  testaceous  mol- 
lusks  whose  shells  have  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  Turbo, 
but  are  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  their  thinness, 
and  from  liucc.inum  by  the  want  of  a  notch  at  the  base  of 
the  aperture,  and  by  the  very  indistinct  canal.  From 
Turbo  it  may  be  easily  known  also  by  its  elliptical  and  not 
spiral  operculum,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  ciliated  lateral 
membranes  which  belong  to  the  Turbines,  and  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Burcinum  moreover  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  soft  parts.  From  Cancellaria  it  differs  in  being  desti- 
tute of  the  oblique  folds  near  the  base  of  the  columella ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  type  connecting  the  true  Iiuccina 
(Buccinum  undatum  and  its  congeners)  with  the  Cancel- 
Generic  Character.— Shell  turbinated  and  carinated  ex- 
ternally ;  the  aperture  wide,  but  still  longitudinal  and 
rather  longer  than  the  spire,  its  base  entire  without  any 
notch,  although  immediately  below  the  obliquely  truncated 
base  of  the  columella  there  is  an  indistinct  canal.  The 
whole  shell  thin  and  delicate,  the  outer  lip  especially. 
Epidermis  homy,  forming  numerous  sharp-pointed  bristle- 
like  processes  on  the  edges  of  the  carina;  outside  the  shell, 
very  strong,  and  by  iU  contraction  in  drying  frequently 
breaking  the  edge  of  the  lip. 

Operculum  horny,  much  smaller  than  Ihe  aperture,  com- 
posed of  elliptical  laminae,  its  apex  or  nucleus  lateral. 

Animal  resembling  in  most  particulars  a  Buccinum  as  to 
its  external  form  and  characters,  differing  from  it  princi- 
pally in  having  only  a  very  small  fold  of  the  mantle  to 
line  the  nearly  obsolete  canal  of  the  shell.  This  and  some 
other  inequalities  on  the  edge  of  the  mantle  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  keels  on  the  outside  of  the  shell,  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  differences  observable  between  the 
soft  parts  of  the  animals. 
But  two  or  three  species  of  this  genus  are  known :  the 


authors  name  two,  Trichotropis  bicarinata  and  Tricho- 
tropis borealis :  whether  the  tusus  4-costatus  of  Say  might 
not  with  propriety  constitute  a  third  species  of  this  <rcnus, 
must  in  their  opinion  remain  undecided.  This  Inst  shell  is 
a  fossil  which  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  differs  mate- 
rially from  both  the  species  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  and 
Mr.  Sowerby  in  having  an  enormous  umbilicus.  We  select 
Trichotropis  bioariniita  as  our  example.  Several  speci- 
mens of  Trichotropis  borealis,  which  is  found  in  the 
Northern  Ocean  near  Melville  Island,  were  brought  to 
England  by  Captain  (now  Sir  W.  E.)  Parry  and  Lieutenant 
Griffiths,  and  a  single  specimen  was  found  at  Oban  in 
Argyleshire  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lowe:  Lieutenant  (now  Cap- 
tain j  Belcher  procured  one  specimen  at  Icy  Cape. 

Description  of  Trichotropis  bicarinata. — Shell  with  four 
or  five  volutions,  the  last  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  ventricose ;  smooth  on  the  outside,  with  two 
prominent  keels,  which  are  ornamented  with  the  numerous 
strong,  sharp-pointed,  bristle-like  processes  formed  1  y  the 
epidermis.  The  aperture  is  large  and  rather  triangular 
being  however  rounded  externally,  with  two  obtuse  angles, 
and  pointed  at  the  base.  The  shell  has  a  very  narrow, 
linear  umbilicus,  which  is  carinated  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
its  carina  is  bristly  like  those  on  the  back ;  its  inner  edge 
is  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  edge  of  the  inner  lip. 
The  columella  is  rather  flattened.  Shell  white,  translucent ; 
epidermisjaale  horn  colour. 

Syn.— Turbo  bicarinatus,  Sowcrby,  in '  Tank.  Cat.,  App.,* 
p.  xii. 

Habitat.- -The  Arctic  Ocean. 

Near  the  apex  of  the  shell  which  was  in  the  Tankerville 
collection,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
late  Dr.  Goodall,  two  Terebratular  were  attached.  Some 
small  Baiani  had  fixed  their  abode  on  the  body- whorl  of 
one  of  the  specimens  brought  home  by  Lieutenant  Belcher, 
and  two  of  them  were  near  the  lip.  Dr.  Goodall's  speci- 
men was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Newfoundland  ; 
those  from  which  this  description  was  taken  were  dredged 
up  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms  water,  in  the  bay  between 
Icy  Cape  and  Cape  Lisbon. 


a.  ojx-rculum. 

TRICKLASITE.  [FAHLirNiTK.] 

TRICOCC/li,  the  name  of  a  natural  order  in  the  1  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  System  '  of  Linna?us.  Euphorbia  was 
selected  by  Linnanis  as  the  type  of  this  order.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  Jussieu  as  adopted  and  amended  by  Dc  Candolle 
and  Lindley,  this  order  is  called  Euphorbiacea>.  The 
original  name  Tricoccae  is  however  still  used  by  Bartling 
to  express  a  group  of  families,  amongst  which  is  Euphor- 
biacea?,  with  Rhamnacea;.  Staphylc 


lyleacca?,  Celastracenr, 
Brunoniacew.  and  other  small  orders. 
TRIDA'CNA.  [Thidacmd*.] 

TRIDA'CNID/E.  The  Tridacnacea  of  Lamarck  form  a 
family  belonging  to  the  first  section  of  his  monomyarian 
Conchi/ers,  ormollusks  furnished  with  bivalve  shells  which 
have  a  single  muscular  impression.  This  family  comprises 
the  genera  Tridncna  and  Hipjmpus. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Camacies  the  third  family  of  the 
testaceous  Acephala.  For  the  genera  which  he  arranges 
under  that  family,  and  for  the  views  of  Linnams,  Bru- 
Ruicre,  De  Blainville,  Rang,  and  others,  see  the  article 
Chamacka. 

The  Chamidce  of  Mr.  Swainson  are  placed  between  the 
Tellinirkp  and  the  Scuietuudte,  and  contain  the  following 
genera  and  subgenera  :— 

1.  Hippopus,  Lara.,  with  the  subgenus  Pleurorhtjnchtis, 
Phillips. 

2.  Chama,  Linn.,  with  the  subgenus  hocardia.  Lam. 

3.  Tridacna,  Lam.,  with  the  subgenera  Cleidolheerus, 
Stuchbury,  Du       Lam.,  and  Myochama,  Stuchbury. 
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4.  CarJtfa,  Lam.,  including  Venericardia  and  Cypri- 
ctrdta.  Lam. 

Mr.  Swainaon  remarki  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  an 
aberrant  Cardita  pawing  into  Coraliinphaga. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Chamidm  the  first  family  of 
hi*  Goniopoda,  the  third  order  of  the  Conchifera  in  his 
arrangement.  This  family,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  ihe  Elheriadaf,  constats  of  the  genera  Chama,  Arcinefla, 
Direras,  and  Caprina  t  The  Tridacnidte  are  placed  hv 
him  as  the  first  family  of  his  Pogonopoda,  the  fourth 
order  of  the  C»nch\fera,  and  comprise  the  genera 
Tridaem  and  Hippoput.  The  Tridacnidte  are  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Dreissenida?.  (Synopsis,  Mas, 
Brit.) 

M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  the  character  fixed  on  by  the  latter  lor  his  section, 
namely  '  Ligament  marginal,  elongated  on  the  liordcr, 
sublinear,'  is  not  applicable  to  the  three  families,  the 
Triilacntes,  the  Mytilacfes,  and  the  Matleacees,  which  he 
arranges  under  it.  The  Malleacea,  in  fact,  remarks  M. 
Deshayes,  have  no  external  convex  ligament  similar  to 
tliat  of  the  dimyarian  conchifera,  whilst  the  ligament  is 
found  precisely  so  constructed  in  the  two  families  which, 
in  conformity  with  their  nervous  system,  he  proposes  to 
place  among  the  Dimyaria.  The  structure  of  the  liga- 
ment, he  says,  confirms  this  view ;  and  he  notices  the 
judicious  observations  of  Lamarck,  that  the  Tridacnidte 
have  no  analogy  with  the  other  Afonomyuria,  and 
that,  in  structure,  the  animal  more  nearly  approaches 
the  Chamacea  and  the  Cardiacta  than  any  other.  Thus, 
M.  Deshayes  remarks,  it  will  be  advisable  to  return  to  the 
opinion  ot  Cuvier,  who  places  the  Tridacnar  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Chamte,  as  indeed  Linnaeus  had  done 
before  him  ;  for  the  Swedish  naturalist  arranges  under  his 
genus  Chama  both  the  Chama,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  Tridacna?.  The  observations  made  by  M.  de  Blain- 
ville  with  respect  to  Hippopu*  appear  to  M.  Deshayes  to 
be  well  founded ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  suppress  that  genus,  the  principal  character  of 
which  (the  closed  lunule)  is  valueless,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  coincide  with  the  animal,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Tridacna.  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  Lamarck 
would  certainly  not  have  separated  the  genera,  if  the 
latter  had  known  that  some  Tridasnee  as  they  advance  in 
age  have  the  lunule  much  narrower  than  it  is  in  youth, 
ami  had  been  acquainted  with  the  animal  of  Hippojmt 
which  is  figured  by  M.  Quoy  in  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Astro- 
labe *  (pi.  80i,  and 'differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  Tridacna, 
excepting  that  the  foot  is  rather  smaller  and  without 
bysstis.  For  figures  of  the  animals  of  several  Tri&tcnce, 
see  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,'  pi.  79,  80. 
Lamarck's  generic  character  of  Hippoput  is. 
Shell  equivalve,  regular,  inequilateral,  transverse,  with  a 
closed  lunule.  Hinge  with  two  compressed  teeth,  anterior 
and  intrant.    Ligament  marginal,  external. 

Tridacna. 

Animal  oval,  cordiform,  having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
united  nearly  throughout  the  circumference :  three  aper- 
tures ;  two  posterior  and  inferior  for  the  anus  and  for 
respiration,  the  third  anterior,  corresponding  with  the  gape 
of  the  lunule,  and  giving  passage  to  a  thick,  cylindrical, 
and  bysaiferous  foot  in  nearly  ajl  the  species.  Mouth  oval, 
furnished  with  great  lips,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are 
two  pairs  ofpointed  labia!  palps.  (Deshayes.) 

Generic  Character. — Shell  regular,  equivalve,  inequi- 
lateral, transverse  ;  with  a  gaping  lunule.  Hinge  with 
two  compressed,  unequal,  anterior,  and  intrant  .eetli. 
ament  marginal,  external.  (Lam.) 
I.  ile  Blainvillc  divides  the  genus  Tridacna  into  the 
two  following  sections : — 

A.  Species  whose  shell  is  more  elongated,  and  more 
inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  being  longer  than  the 
posterior  ;  the  lunule  widely  open  in  youth  for  the  passage 
of  a  byssus. 

Example,  Tridacna  gigas. 

B.  Species  more  equilateral ;  the  anterior  side  shorter 
than  the  posterior,  and  forming  a  vast  lunule  entirely 
filled  up;  u m bones  curved  forwards;  a  single  post- 
cardinal  tooth  on  each  valve.   (Genus  Hippopu*,  Lam.) 

Example,  Tridacna  Hippopu*. 

Habitat  of  the  genus:  the  East  Indian  Seas  principally. 
The  species  have  been  found  moored  to  rooks  and  on  coral 


from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  seven 
fathoms. 

Description  of  Tridacna  giga*  — Shell  very  large,  trans- 
versely oval,  with  great  imbricato-squamous  ribs,  the  scales 
»hort,"arched,  and  lying  near  together  ;  the  interstices  of 
the  ribs  not  striated. 

Lamarck,  whose  description  this  is,  inquires  whether  the 
species  so  described  is  the  Cfntma  gigas  of  Linnspu*!  and 
M.  Deshayes  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  tans 
vertebre*  observes  that  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  establish 
its  synonym,  because  all  authors,  instead  of  giving  a 
reduced  figure  of  large  individuals,  have  contented  them 
selves  with  representing  what  thev  have  taken  for  young 
shells  of  the  species.  Among  these  figures,  many,  he 
remarks,  evidently  belong  to  other  species;  but  a*, 
generally  speaking,  thev  are  bad,  or  at  best  but  moderate, 
it  is  nearly  impossible'  to  refer  them  to  the  shells  they 
represent. 

The  rude  figure  given  by  Aldrovandus  is  large,  nearly- 
filling  his  folio  page,  but  in  the  external  view  the  interstices 
of  the  ribs  are  represented  as  striated. 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  Linnaeus  confounded  under 
his  Chama  giga*  the  whole  of  the  common  and  figured 
species,  and  that  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  have 
followed  his  example,  so  that  their  synonyms  are  not  to  be 
adopted  without  correction ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  ab- 
stains from  citing  Schroeter,  Gmelin,  and  others.  Chem- 
nitz, he  acknowledges,  has  rendered  the  synonymy  better 
and  more  complete,  but  still  there  is  confusion,  because  he 
has  mistaken  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors  the  figures 
of  small  species  for  those  of  young  individuals  of  Chama 
gigas.  Dillwyn,  he  adds,  in  his  catalogue,  has  preserved 
in  a  single  species  all  that  Linnaeus  comprised ;  but  he 
has  there  established  varieties  which  represent  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  many  of  Lamarck's  species.  M.  Deshayes 
mentions  as  another  source  of  error  that  several  Tridacnat 
become  gigantic,  and  their  great  size  has  caused  many  to 
confound  them  with  the  true  gigu».  He  quotes  Wolfart, 
who,  in  his  Natural  History  nf  Lower  Hesse,  states  the  oc- 
currence of  two  valves  of  a  gigantic  shell  not  far  from 
Cassel  (p.  39,  pi.  10,  fig.  1  et  .2;.  The  largest  of  these 
measured  from  th«  umbo  to  the  lower  border  one  foot 
eight  inches,  and  its  width  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior end  was  two  feet  and  a  half.  This  shell,  M.  Desnayes 
observes,  judging  from  the  figure,  bore  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  Tridacna  gigas,  and  therefore  he  adds  that  he 
can  hardly  believe  it  fossil,  notwithstanding  the  passionate 
fervour  ot  the  author,  who  uses  the  fact  as  a  weapon  to 
combat  imaginary  atheists  and  prove  an  universal  deluge 
which  brought  this  shell  all  the  way  from  the  East  Indian 
seas,  where  to  his  knowledge  similar  shells  were  found. 

The  sue  and  weight  of  this  immense  bivalve,  the  lureest 
and  heaviest  known,*  combined  with  the  beautiful  marble- 
like appearance  and  whiteness  of  the  inside  of  the  valves, 
have  always  caused  it  to  tie  sought  for  as  an  ornament  for 


grotto-work  or  for  garden-fountains 


d,  indeed,  the 


valve  of  a  large  individual  forms  a  very  picturesque  basin 
for  catching  the  clear  falling  water  and  transmitting  it 
through  the  deep  interstices  of  its  indented  edge  to  the  re- 
servoir below.  Wolfart's  fossils  were  not  improbably  the 
relicts  of  some  antient  and  long-neglected  pleasure-ground. 
The  specimen  whose  valves  serve  for  holy-water  vessels 
(Binitieri)  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice  was  presented  to 
Francis  I.  by  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  Lamarck  ob- 
serves that,  large  as  these  are,  still  larger  have  been 
known. 

This  species  can  hafdly  have  been  the  Tridacna  of 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxii. «),  which  was  probably  only  some 
overgrown  European  oyster  that  required  three  bites.  A 
fine  well-fed  Indian  giant  Tridacna  would  furnish  forth  a 
dish  for  a  dozen.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pedalia 
or  oysters  a  foot  long,  from  the  Indian  8ea,  noticed  in  the 

E receding  sentence  of  the  same  book  and  chajrtrr,  may 
ave  been  Tridacnar  of  modern  authors. 
The  figure  of  Tridacna  gigan  given  in  the  Zoology  of 
the  Astrolabe  was  designed  at  Carteret  Harbour,  New  Ire- 
land. The  natives  brought  many  very  large  individuals, 
whose  flesh  was  abandoned  to  them,  and  which  they  ate 
raw.  The  naturalists  of  the  expedition  found  the  species 
again  at  Tongataboo,  at  the  Moluccas,  at  Timor,  and  at 
Wagiou.  It  appeared  always  to  inhabit  rather  shallow 
water. 

•  Kt»  hswtrod  iwnai  h»ve  b»vu  tccotJM  »« IU  welcM. 
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TrWscna  Uifw. 

Of  the  second  division  there  is  but  one  species  known, 
Chama  hippoput.  Linn.;  Hippopus  muculatus,  Lam. ; 
Trutac.ua  maculata,  Quoy  (foyagr  of  the  Astrolabe). 

This  well-known  but  beautiful  species,  now  much  used  in 
the  ornamental  arts  for  inkstands,  &c,  has  a  transversely 
ovale  shell,  which  is  of  moderate  siie,  ventricose,  ribbed, 
subsquamous,  and  white  spotted  with  red  or  purple  ;  the 
lunulc  is  heart-sliaped  and  oblique. 


The  naturalists  of  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe'  found 
this  specie*  at  Carteret  Harbour,  New  Ireland,  and  also  at 
Vanikoro,  where  they  collected  specimens  left  dry  on  the 
reefs. 


M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  species 
of  Tridacna  seven  recent,  and  two  fossil  (tertiary  ) ;  and  of 
Hippopus  one  only,  recent.  In  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck, the  number  of  recent  species  of  Tridacna  recorded 
are  six  ;  of  Hippopus,  one. 

Fossil  Tridacnid.e  ? 

Although  M.  Deshayes  notices  two  fossil  species  of 
Tridacna  in  his  tables,  but  one  is  recorded  in  his  last 
edition  of  Lamarck,  published  some  time  afterwards.  The 
volume  of  Lyell's  PrincijJm  in  which  the  tables  appear 
bears  the  dote  of  1833,  and  the  volume  of  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck  bears  that  of  I83ti.  Uf  the  single  fossil  specie* 
there  noticed,  Tridacna  pustutosu,  lam.,  to  which  the  en- 
virons of  Dives  in  Normandy  is  assigned  as  a  locality,  M. 
Deshayes  observes,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Tridacna,  and  that  the  figures  of  Lister,  whom  Lamarck 
quotes,  represent  very  large  individuals  of  Product  us  gi- 
guntcas.  Sow.  M.  Deshayes  moreover  remarks,  that  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  species  was  not  found  at  Dives, 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  the  transition  beds  of  Belgium  and 
England.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  ('Genera')  states  that  Tri- 
luicna  is  only  found  recent,  and  in  tropical  seas,  adding 
his  belief  that  the  East  Indian  and  Australian  seas  alone 
supply  specimens  of  it. 

In  the  article  Hippopus,  the  last-mentioned  author 
figures  (f.  2)  a  bivalve  tossil  shell,  and  after  giving  the 
characters  of  the  true  Hippopus,  proceeds  as  follows : — 
'There  is  certainly  no  genus  with  whose  characters  and 
habits  the  shells  we  have  represented  at  tig  .  2  agree  so  well 
as  with  this :  they  have  been  placed  in  different  genera,  by 
Lamarck,  which  proves  that  he  has  entertained  some 
doubts  about  their  proper  situation :  he  has  at  lengtn 
united  them  with  several  others  of  similar  general  charac- 
ters in  Curdiuin ;  with  which  however  they  do  not  at  all 
accord :  formerly  ho  had  placed  them  with  Card i to,  to 
which  indeed  they  are  more  nearly  related,  and,  in  our 
view,  they  prove  a  manifest  affinity  between  Cardita  and 
IlijYfKtpus.  There  are  only  two  circumstances  in  which 
our  Jig.  2  differs  from  Lamarck's  Hippopus*.  the  first  is, 
that  it  is  rather  a  longitudinal  than  a  transverse  shell ;  the 
other  is  in  the  muscular  impressions,  of  which  it  has  one, 
very  distinctly  marked,  but  small,  and  placed  close  to  the 
umbo  behind  it :  this  we  cannot  trace  in  Hippopus  macu- 
tatu*,  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  many  specimens 
of  this  shell  that  we  have  examined,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  the  muscular  impressions,  as  well  as  the 
impression  of  the  muscle  of  attachment  of  the  mantle  :  in 
fact  the  whole  forms  but  one  impression,  surrounding  the 
edge  at  a  distance,  and  becoming  larger  towards  the  centre  ; 
and  in  one  specimen  we  think  we  can  discover  the  corre- 
sponding impression  to  the  one  mentioned  in  fig.  2.  The 
only  recent  species  known  is  the  Hippopus  tnuculatus. 
For  the  reasons  given  above,  we  do  not  hesitate  at  miming 
the  fossil  shell/f^.  2,  Hippopus  uvicularis  t  there  are  two 
or  three  other  fossil  species  resembling  this  in  general 
form ;  such  is  the  11.  cymbutaris,  Cardium  cymbutare, 
lam.    All  these  fossils  are  found  near  Puris.' 

In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  by  M.  Deshayes,  no  fossil 
Hippopus  is  recorded. 

THIDACOPHYLLIA,  a  genus  of  lamelliferous  corals, 
separated  from  Madrepora,  Linn.  [Maokkphylllk.] 

TRIDENT  {trtd*ns,Tp\<uva  i  is  any  instrument  of  the  form 
of  a  fork,  with  three  prongs;  instruments  of  this  kind  were 
used  by  the  antients,  as  among  ourselves,  for  various  pur- 
poses. In  mythology  the  trident  is  the  attribute  of  several 
marine  divinities,  such  as  Nereus  (Virg., .Aw.,  ii.  41H)  and 
the  Tritons  (Cicero,  1M  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  33),  but  above  all  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon).  The  trident  in  these  cases  is  the 
same  a*  the  sceptre  with  other  gods,  the  emblem  of 
the  power  of  these  gods  of  the  waters.  The  antients 
regarded  earthquakes  as  arising  from  the  sea,  or,  as  they 
expressed  it,  as  the  work  of  Neptune,  who  effected  them 
by  his  mighty  trident,  whence  Homer  frequently  calls  him 
the  •  sliaker  of  the  earth,'  and  whenever  the  god  is  repre- 


sented as  producing  any  convulsion  of  the  earth  or  tlve  sea, 
the  trident  is  always  mentioned.  (Horn.,  (Miytt.,  iv.  fxxi ; 
Claudian,  1M  Rapt.  Pros.,  ii.  170.) 

TKIENTA'LIS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Primulacee.  In  British  botany 
this  genus  is  somewhat  conspicuous,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
which  belongs  to  the  Liunsean  class  Heptandria.  *  The 
parts  of  the  fructification  are  remarkable  for  being  arranged 
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according  to  the  number  seven.  The  calyx  consists  of  7 
sepals;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  with  7  deep  segments ; 
the  capsule  is  1-cellcd,  composed  of  7  valves,  enclosing  an 
indefinite  number  of  seeds,  which  are  seated  on  a  fleshy 
central  free  receptacle ;  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  reti- 
culated membrane. 

The  only  British  species  of  this  genus  is  the  T.  Europ&a, 
the  European  chick-weed,  Winter-green.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  American  species  by  possessing  elliptical  ] 
instead  of  lanceolate  leaves.  This  plant  is  rare  in  England, 
being  only  occasionally  met  with  in  woods  in  the  northern 
counties ;  it  is  however  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  an  elegant  plant,  having  a  tuber- 
ous root  and  a  solitary  simple  stem  4  or  5  inches  high,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  nearly  sessile 
leaves ;  among  these  are  numerous  axillary  flower-stalks, 
each  having  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  white  flower  with 
yellowish  or  pinkish  anthers :  the  T.  Eurapcea  occurs  in 
the  north-west  of  America  and  in  Siberia,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

T.  Americana,  the  American  chick-weed,  winter-green, 
has  lanceolate  leaves.  It  is  found  in  mountainous  districts 
in  Canada  and  Virginia. 

TRIER  (in  French  and  English,  Treves)  is  one  of  the 
five  governments  of  Rhenish  Prussia  {Die  lihein  Pro- 
vinz).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  government  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Coblentz,  on  the 
west  by  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  and  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  France, 
and  on  the  west  by  Belgium.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
circles,  the  area  is  2700  square  miles,  and  the  population 
446,796,  of  whom  about  400,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
40,000  Protestants,  and  7000  Jews.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  billy,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  forest  and  pasture 
land,  but 'not  much  that  is  adapted  to  tillage.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  calamine,  copper,  and  coal.  Some 
wine  is  produced  in  sheltered  situations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle.  The  manufactures  arc  of  various  kinds,  but  none 
of  any  considerable  importanc  e. 

TRIER  (Treve*),  the  capital  of  the  government  and 
circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  49°  46'  N.  lat.  and 
6°  38'  K.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  over 
which  there  iB  a  stone  bridge  of  eight  arches,  090  feet  long 
and  24  feet  wide.  It  lies  in  a  valley  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, bounded  by  low  hills  covered  with  vines.  This  city 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany,  with- 
out giving  credit  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription  on  the  wall 
of  the  red  house,  formerly  the  town-hall,  which  asserts  that 
Treves  was  built  1300  years  before  Rome.  When  Julius 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Treviri  was  afterwards  called  Augusta. 
In  later  times  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  Con- 
stantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Julian,  Valentiman,  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Thoodosius ;  and  was  so  eminent  for  its  com- 
merce, manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that  Ausonius 
calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals,  yet 
subsequently  almost  recovered  its  antient  splendour  under 
the  archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained 
liirgc  armies,  which  they  led  to  the  field  in  person,  and 
greatly  enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  con- 
siderable political  influence  in  Germany. 

This  city  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704, 
and  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  suffered,  like 
other  German  cities,  by  having  its  churches  and  convents 
plundered  of  their  wealth,  their  buildings  being  converted 
into  stables  or  warehouses.  Under  the  government  of 
Prussia,  to  which  it  was  assigned  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
it  is  gradually  recovering.  The  population  (exclusive  of 
Ihe  garrison  and  the  suburbs)  is  14,500.  This  seems  too 
little  for  the  extent  of  the  city,  which  is  an  oblong  parallelo- 
gram a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  but  these  limits  include 
several  large  gardens.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  there  are  nine  suburbs,  and  eleven 
gates.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  a  bishop  and  , 
chapter,  and  of  several  tribunals  and  public  offices.  The 
university,  founded  in  1454,  and  greatly  extended  in  1722,  ! 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a  central  school,  and  is 
now  called  a  gymnasium:  it  has  a  library  of  above  70,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.,  among  which  is  a  Codex  Aureus  of 
the  four  gospels.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  worthy  of  notice  : — The  antient  electoral  ; 
palace,  now  converted  into  barracks :  it  stands  partly  on  ! 


the  site  of  an  immense  Roman  edifice,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  now  remains,  the  walls  of  which  are  90  feet  high 
and  10  feet  thick  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Constant-ink.   The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helena, 
in  the  earliest  Byzantine  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
altars  and  its  marble  gallery.  It  is  believed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  basilica,  or  palace  of  the  empress  Helena,  who 
converted  her  residence  into  a  church.   The  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  (church  of  Our  Lady),  built  between  1227  and  1248, 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  light  and  elegant  stylo 
of  pointed  architecture.  But  the  church  of  St.  Simeon  is  the 
most  important  Roman  monument  in  Germany :  it  was 
probably  uuilt  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  between  314  and 
322.  The  double  gateway,  or  portal,  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  was  called  Porta  Martis,  and  also  Porta  Nigra, 
and  is  now  called  the  Roman  Gate.  In  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Simeon  by  Arch- 
bishop Poppo.   Since  Trier  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
Prussia,  all  the  additions  by  which  it  was  deformed  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  it  is  restored  as  far  as  possible  to 
its  original  form,  and  was  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  1817,  on  the  entry  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Prussia  (now  King  Frederic  William  IV.).   Few  cities  are 
so  rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  but  they  are  not  in  the  best 
style,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  those 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.   Among  other  Roman 
remains  are  the  baths,  the  amphitheatre,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle.   The  village  of 
Igel,  about  six  miles  from  Treves,  is  remarkable  for  a  Ro- 
man obelisk  72  feet  high,  presumed  to  be  the  monument 
of  the  family  of  the  Secundini.    It  is  the  most  richly  orna- 
mented Roman  monument  in  all  Germany.  Treves, 
though  not  a  manufacturing  town,  properly  speaking,  has 
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however  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollens,  porcelain, 
hats,  tobacco,  paper-hangings,  soap,  several  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
coals,  and  corn. 

The  area  of  the  antient  archbishopric  and  electorate  was 
2300  square  miles,  with  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  besides 
several  counties,  lordships,  abbeys,  and  convents  which 
recognised  the  archbishop  as  their  feudal  lord.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  was  archchanccllor  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  and  had  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  n« 
his  suffragans.  He  was  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
electors,  and  gave  the  first  vote  at  the  election  of  the  em- 
perors. His  revenue  was  estimated  at  300,000  florins  in 
money  and  200,000  florins  in  kind,  in  all  above  50,000/. 
sterling.  From  Eucherius  to  the  last  archbishop  there  were 
114  bishops  and  archbishops.  When  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Luneville  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  departments  of  the  Saar.  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Moselle;  the  smaller  portion  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  allotted  to  the  prince  of  Nassau 
Weilburg,  and  the  archbishopric,  with  the  electorate,  abo- 
lished. Clemens  Wenceslaus,  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  the 
last  elector,  received  as  an  indemnity  an  annuity  of  300,000 
florins,  and  the  episcopal  palace  at  Augsburg,  where  he 
died  in  1812. 

(Mullcr,  Geogratihitches  HUrlerbuch  der  Prevtsitckrn 
Monarchic ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Stein, 
Geographisches  Lexicon ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Travellers 
in  iSorthern  Germany.) 

TRIESTE.  The  government  of  Trieste,  commonly  called 
the  Illyrian  Littoral,  is  the  southern  half  of  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Illyria,  consisting  of  Austrian  Friaul,  a  small 
portion  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the  district  of  Trieste,  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  the  southern  part  of  Car- 
niola,  and  the  Qnarnero  islands.  It  lies  between  44°  25' 
and  46°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  13°  15'  and  14°  45'  E.  long. ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  on  the 
cast  by  Carniola  and  Croatia,  on  the  south  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Venetian  territory.  The  area  is 
4055  square  miles,  and  the  population  426,537  inhabitants, 
of  whom  350,650  are  Slavonians,  19,000  Germans,  52,000 
Italians,  2500  Jews,  2300  Greeks,  and  40  Armenians. 

The  greater  pail  of  the  country  is  traversed  by  mountains, 
which,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Isonzo,  belong  to  the  Corin- 
thian Alps,  and  on  the  cast  side  to  the  Julian  Alps ;  some 
of  these  mountains  are  6HO0  feet  high.  They  are  all  cal- 
careous. There  are  some  remarkable  caverns  or  grottoes 
with  beautiful  stalactites.  On  the  whole  the  country 
is  not  well  watered.  The  most  considerable  river  is  the 
Isonzo,  which  flows  through  the  two  governments  of  which 
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the  kingdom  is  composed.  In  the  latter  part  of  iU  course, 
at  Gradiska,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  it  changes  iU 
name  to  Sdoba,  is  nearly  2000  paces  broad  at  a  short  dis- 
tance above  its  mouth,  and  empties  itself  by  the  lagoon 
(Bocca  di  Sdoba)  into  the  Adriatic,  south  of  Monfalcone. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Idria,  the  Timavo,  and  the  Quicto,  but 
their  course  is  short,  and  they  are  nearly  dry  in  the  summer. 
There  are  several  waterfalls  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
province,  of  which  the  celebrated  fall  at  Podmcnz  is  the 
most  worthy  of  notice.  In  some  parts  of  the  sea-coast 
there  are  many  marshes,  the  exhalations  from  which  render 
the  neighbourhood  unhealthy.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
circle  of  Giiritz  the  climate  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Germany,  whereas  on  the  sea-coast  aud 
in  the  island  it  is  mild  and  quite  Italian.  Hie  spring  sets 
in  suddenly  at  the  end  of  January,  aud  may  be  said  to  last 
for  a  few  days  only,  the  heat  soon  becoming  very  great. 
The  winds  nlten  rage  with  great  fury  in  this  province  : 
they  are  the  Sirocco,  which  blows  from  Africa  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  is  always  attended  with  torrents  of 
lain  ;  and  the  Bora,  a  cold  north-east  wind,  which  frequently 
overturns  loaded  waggons  on  the  high  road,  and  compels 
the  ships  on  the  coast  to  stand  out  to  sea :  it  brings  cold 
drv  weather.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  sterile,  but 
others  are  fruitful,  and  produce  vines,  olives,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  fruits  of  southern  Europe  ?  hut  the  quantity  of 
corn  grown  is  not  considerable.  There  is  a  good  breed  of 
sheep.  The  minerals  are  limestone,  numerous  varieties 
of  marble  (some  of  which  contain  interesting  organic 
remains),  beautiful  spars,  slate,  sandstone,  and  coals.  There 
arc  silver  and  iron  ores  in  some  places,  but  they  are  not 
worked,  for  want  of  funds.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the 
sea-water  by  evaporation  in  the  sun.  The  pastures  on  the 
extensive  sea-coast  arc  very  productive.  The  government 
is  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  Trieste,  Fiume,  Giiritz, 
and  Carlstadt.    [Illvkia  ;  Istrta  ;  Guritz.J 

TRIESTE  (  Tirest),  once  a  Roman  colony  (called  by  Pliny 
and  Puinponius  Mela  Tergestr),  is  now  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  and  seaport,  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  It  is  situated  in 
45°  48'  N.  lat.  and  13°  38>  E.  long.,  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  consists  of  two  parts ; 
the  old  town,  standing  on  a  hill  with  a  castle  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  new  town  called  Tturi'sienstadt,  which  is  built 
on  level  ground  extending  to  the  sea-side.  The  old  town 
has  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets,  especially  in  the  old  Jews' 
quarter.  The  new  town  however  forms  a  regular  square 
with  broad  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  ancles,  and 
some  canals,  one  of  which,  called  the  Great  Canal,  presents 
a  very  animated  appearance.  There  are  31  squaresor  market- 
places, of  which  the  Thercsienplatz  and  Joseph's  Plat*  in 
the  new  town  are  the  handsomest.  There  are  9  churches, 
among  which  are  1  Lutheran,  1  Calvinist,  1  Greek,  1  Oriental 
Greek,  and  1  Servian  ;  besides  other  great  public  buildings, 
such  as  St.  Peter's  church,  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  the  noble  Exchange :  the  city  contains  many 
very  large  and  handsome  private  houses.  In  the  year  1710 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  declared  it  a  free  port.  At  that 
time  there  were  scarcely  8000  inhabitants ;  the  privileges 
of  the  place  were  extended  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
so  that  all  goods,  with  very  few  exceptions,  can  be  imported 
duty  free.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  population 
is  now  above  50,000,  and  continues  annually  to  increase, 
and  Trieste  is  now  the  most  important  and  wealthy  com- 
mercial city  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Consuls  of  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe  reside  there :  it  has  19  hanks  and 
insurance  companies,  1000  merchants,  and  700  brokers. 
The  commerce  of  Trieste  was  much  increased  by  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  with  Greece  in  1835,  and  by  the 
new  institution  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  which  is  supported 
by  the  government.  The  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  Trieste  is  so  constantly  being  augmented, 
that  it  cannot  be  exactly  stated ;  of  large  merchantmen  there 
are  about  151)0  arrivals  of  all  nations,  and  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  coasting  vessels  is  not  less  than  8000.  Several 
steamers  ply  between  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  the  society 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  has  a  regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  Greece  and  Egypt.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  a  strong  battery  on  the  new  mole,  which  was  formed  to 
shelter  it  from  the  south,  but  is  not  fully  protected  against 
the  Bora.  There  are  two  lazarettos  near  the  harbour, 
where  ships  from  suspected  places  perform  quarantine. 
Among  the  manufactories,  that  of  oil-soap  deserves  mcn- 
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tion  as  being  the  largest  in  Europe  :  there  are  two  other  soap 
manufactories,  and  several  of  leather,  rosoglio,  and  wax. 

Trieste  is  a  seaport  for  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  the 
south  of  Germany,  the  Illyrian  and  part  of  the  Slavonian 

firovinces,  in  short,  for  the  whole  of  trie  Austrian  territories 
rom  the  Tyrol  to  Transylvania.  Among  the  exports  are 
the  productions  of  the  mines  of  Idria,  those  of  Hungary, 
linens,  tobacco,  and  woollens  from  different  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  printed  calicoes  from  Switzerland, 
The  imports  are  cotton  from  Egypt;  hides,  raisins,  silks, 
rice  ana  oil  from  the  Levant ;  wheat  from  Odessa,  and  all 
kinds  of  tropical  and  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
ship-builders  of  Trieste  are  so  much  esteemed  for  their  skill, 
that  designs  for  vessels  of  various  kinds  are  sent  as  models 
to  many  foreign  ports. 

Among  the  literary  establishments  the  Scientific  and 
Nautical  School,  with  1G  professors,  the  public  library, 
the  Gabinetto  di  Minerva  with  a  library  and  museum, 
and  the  gymnasium,  arc  the  principal.  The  hills 
surrounding  the  city  are  adorned  with  beautiful  country- 
scats  and  gardens.  About  70  years  ago  these  hills  were 
naked  and  desolate,  but  mould  has  been  brought  at  a  great 
expense  by  sea  from  Istria,  and  this  barren  tract  gradually 
transformed  into  a  paradise.  Alter  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1809,  Trieste  with  its  territory  was  annexed  by  Napoleon 
to  Iliyria.  In  1814  it  returned  to  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
and  in  1818  received  the  title  of  •  Citll  fedelissima.' 

(Ocxterreichische  National  Kncyclopiidie  ;  Blumenbach, 
Die  Oe*lerreirhisrhe  Monarchic ;  Jenny,  Handbuch  fur 
Reitende  in  fcsterreich ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexi- 
con.} 

TRIEWALD.  MARTIN,  an  eminent  Swedish  engineer 
and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1691,  and 
educated  in  the  German  school  of  that  city.  Being  in- 
tended for  a  commercial  life,  he  visited  England  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  to  improve  himself  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  might  prove  useful  in  his  future 
career  ;  but  having  met  with  some  disappointments,  and 
seeing  little  prospect  of  success,  he  determined  to  embark 
for  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  He  was  deterred  from 
so  doing  by  forming  an  intimacy  with  Baron  Fabricius,  the 
Holsteiii  minister,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  secre- 
tary,—an  engagement  which  led  to  his  becoming  better 
known,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
friendship  of  several  eminent  persons,  among  whom  was 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Triewald  was  subsequently  engaged 
by  the  proprietor  of  some  coal-pits  near  Newcastle ,  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  colliery-works,  a  situa- 
tion for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  studies  while  in 
London,  where  he  had  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Dcsa- 
gulierson  natural  philosophy.  In  this  situation  Triewald 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  mechanics,  and  studied 
diligently  those  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  are 
most  useful  to  an  engineer.  He  had  never  before  seen  a 
steam-engine  ;  but  he  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  that  machine,  and  introduced 
some  improvements  in  it. 

In  1720,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  constructed  a  steam-engine, 
and  read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  which  he  illus- 
trated by  experiments.  These  lectures  were  well  received, 
and  recommended  Triewald  to  the  notice  of  the  king  and 
of  the  states,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  annual  pension", 
with  the  title  of  director  of  machinery'.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Sweden,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  superior 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  His  zeal  ana  dili 
genre  in  this  and  other  similar  pursuits  procured  him  a 
commission  as  captain  of  engineers  and  inspector  of  for- 
tifications; and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he  invented 
various  machines,  which  are  still,  or  were,  not  many  years 
since,  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm. 
Several  similar  memorials  of  his  talent  were  also  deposited 
with  the  Academy  of  Lund.  Among  the  machines  to 
which  he  directed  his  attention  with  a  view  to  the  intro-  ^ 
duction  of  improvements  was  the  diving-bell,  on  the  use  of  * 
which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which  was  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  1741.  The  construction  of  his  diving-bell  is  de- 
scribed under  Submarine  Descent,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  191.  He 
invented  a  ventilator  for  the  exnulsion  of  foul 


expulsion  of  foul  air 
ships,  &c.,  for  which  he  received  honorary  rewards  from 
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the  king  of  Sweden  and  from  the  king  of  France  ;  and  he 
attended  to  agriculture  and  the  naturalization  of  foreign 

plants 

Tricwald  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  promoters 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  ;  in  172U  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the'Scientific  Society  at  Upsal.and  he  received 
similar  honours  from  several  other  learned  bodies,  among 


which  was  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
veral  papers  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 


He  wrote  se- 
my  of  Stock- 
md  also  made  com- 


holra'for  17.19,  17  40,  and  1747. 
munications,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  work  referred 
to  below,  to  the  English  'Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Triewald  died  suddenly  in  1741. 
( Ai kin's  General  Biography.) 

TRIFO  LIUM  (rpi>f\XoiO,  the  name  of  an  extensive 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  curvembrvose  division 
and  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minoste.  This  genus,  which  has  obtained  its  Latin  as  well 
as  its  French  and  English  designations  Trefle  and  Trefoil, 
from  its  leaves  possessing  three  segments,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Don,  in  Mil- 
ler's '  Dictionary,'  enumerates  1G5  species.  They  are  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  and  are  tound 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  genus  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  define,  and  species  have  been  admitted 
into  it  or  rejected  according  to  the  views  botanists  have 
taken  of  its  true  character.  Linn.xus  gave  an  extended 
definition  of  the  genus,  which  embraced  many  of  the 
genera  of  other  botanists.  Some  of  these  have  been  re- 
stored by  recent  systematists,  and  the  genus  is  now  defined 
with  the  following  characters  :— the  calyx  tubular,  5-eleft ; 
corolla  remaining  after  decay ;  carina  obtuse ;  stamens 
diadelphous,  more  or  less  connate  with  the  petals,  the  fila- 
ments dilated  above ;  the  style  smooth ;  legume  ovate, 
with  one  or  two  seeds,  sometimes  oblonir,  with  three  or  four 
seeds,  and  included  within  the  decaying  calyx  and  corolla. 
All  the  species  are  herbs,  the  leaves  are  mostly  divided 
into  three  segments  or  foliolules ;  sometimes  they  are  seen 
with  four  or  five.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  dense  heads 
or  spikes,  and  are  of  a  purple  white  or  ere  am -col  our.  De 
Candolle  has  arranged  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus 
under  seven  sections,  the  characters  of  which  are  founded 
principally  on  the  inflorescence  and  on  the  form  of  the 
calyx,  or  of  the  corolla  combined  with  it.  We  shall  here 
•elect  some  of  the  roost  useful  and  remarkable  of  the  spe- 
cies as  illustrations  of  the  genus. 

The  first  section  contains  Trefoils  wiih  spicale  flowers ; 
oblong  bractless  spikes ;  calyx  very  villous,  and  not  inflated 
after  flowering. 

Trt/olium  incarnation,  Flesh-coloured  Trefoil,  or  Scarlet 
Clover.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are  at  first  ovate,  at  length 
cylindrical,  solitary,  and  naked  at  the  hasc  :  the  calyx  10- 
nerved  aud  hairy,  with  unequal  awl-shaped  acute  teeth 
longer  than  the  tube  and  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  stipules 
ovate  and  obtuse;  leaflets  obovate,  crenated,  villous;  stem 
erect.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
damp  meadows. 

It  is  an  annual  of  rapid  growth,  so  that  in  southern  cli- 
mates it  may  be  sown  in  summer  after  an  early  crop  of 
corn,  and  fed  oft'  or  cut  before  winter.  It  will  stand  the 
winter  well  if  sown  later,  and  give  very  early  feed  in  spring. 
It  produces  a  great  abundance  of  seed  if  allowed  to  ripen  ; 
ami  on  its  introduction  into  England  great  profits  were 
made  by  the  first  cultivators  of  it,  by  growing  it  entirely 
for  seed".  The  price  however  soon  was  so  greatly  reduced 
by  abundant  production,  that  it  did  not  repay  tlie  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  consequent  on  the  ripenine  of  the  seed. 
It  is  however  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  usually 
raised  for  fodder,  and  fills  up  an  interval  between  other 
plants  by  its  very  early  and  rapid  vegetation.  The  mode 
of  sowing  the  Tnfolium  incaniatum  is  simple  and  attended 
with  very  little  expense.  In  the  month  of  August,  as  soon 
as  the  crops  of  corn  have  been  reaped,  the  stubble  is  well 
harrowed  to  raise  a  small  portion  of  mould ;  the  trifolium 
is  then  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  of  the  seed,  in  the 
husk,  per  acre.  There  is  a  double  advantage  in  sowing  it  in 
this  manner :  it  saves  the  thrashing  required  to  separate  the 
seed,  as  a  very  slight  beating  will  separate  the  florets  of 
the  head  or  spike  sufficiently  to  sow  them ;  and  it  vege- 
tates sooner  from  the  moisture  retained  in  the  husk  which 
envelop*  the  seed :  a  bush-harrow  is  draw  n  over  the  land 
to  caver  the  seed,  and  it  is  rolled  with  abarley-ruller.irthe 
land  be  of  a  firm  nature,  or  with  a  heavier  roller  if  it  be  a 


loose  soil.  Thus  the  Trifolium  will  vegetate  much  more 
certainly  than  if  the  land  bad  been  regularly  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  which  would  have  loosened  it  too  much. 

It  is  not  advantageous  to  let  the  Trifolium  inenmatum 
be  cut  for  hay.    Its  stem  then  has  acquired  a  hard  woody 
nature,  and  it  makes  very  interior  hay.   Its  principal  value 
is  to  feed  off  with  ewes  and  lambs  before  other  feed  is 
ready  in  spring,  or  to  cut  it  green  for  horses  and  cattle. 
The  ground  may  be  ploughed  and  prepared  for  spring 
crops  as  early  as  is  required  ;  and  thus  the  Trifolium  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  usual  rotations.    When  the  com- 
mon broad  clover  has  failed  from  any  cause,  and  bare 
patches  are  left  in  the  fields  in  autumn,  the  Trifolium  in- 
carnatum  may  be  sown  there  with  advantage  ;  it  will 
overtake  the  clover  sown  in  the  preceding  spring  and  fill 
up  the  deficiency.    In  this  case  a  mixture  of  Trifolium 
inearnatnm  and  Italian  rye-grass  {L/iHum  pcrennc  Ita- 
lirum)  has  been  found  very  useful.    If  the  Trifolium  be 
sown  early  in  spring,  it.  will  produce  very  good  feed  in  a 
few  months,  and  the  land  may  afterwards  be  sown  with 
turnips  without  any  loss  of  time.    It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  Trifolium  lncarnatura  is  a  ratch  crop,  that  is,  one 
which  comes  in  between  two  regular  crops,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rotation,  and  that  it  costs  little  more  than 
the  seed,  which  is  easily  raised,  or  may  be  bought  at 
a  very  moderate  rate.     All  cattle  are  fond  of  it  in  its 
young  state,  and  it  comes  in  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
lueern,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  artificial  grasses 
fit  for  cutting  in  spring.    The  great  expectations  raised 
at  its  first  introduction  not  having  been  fully  realized, 
this  plant  has  rather  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  farm- 
ers ;  but  if  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  broad  clover  in 
a  regular  rotation,  it  ought  not  to  be  despised  as  a  sub- 
sidiary crop.    When  the  season  has  prevented  the  sowine 
of  spring  corn,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  sow  the  Trifo- 
lium incarnatum  together  with  Italian  rye-grass,  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  clear  or  root-weeds.    They' may  be  fed  off 
with  sheep  early  in  autumn,  and  the  land,  being  manured 
or  not,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  may  be  ploughed 
and  sown  with  wheat.   Thus  the  Trifolium  and  rye-gra« 
will  come  in  the  place  of  a  clean  fallow  ;  and  the  ground 
having  been  covered  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  and 
manured  by  the  sheep  folded  on  it,  will  be  much  improved 
for  the  wheat  crop.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tri- 
folium requires  a  solid  bottom,  and  that  the  heavy  roller 
should  not  be  spared  before  it  is  sown.    This  is  chiefly  to 
be  recommended  on  soils  which  do  not  suit  spring  tares, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  these  ;  for  under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  tares  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  feed. 
It  is  however  useful  to  have  a  choice  of  different  green 
crops,  from  which  may  be  selected  those  which  offer  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success,  when  the  season,  the  soil,  and 
other  circumstances  arc  taken  into  consideration. 

T.  arrense.  Hare's-foot  Trefoil.  The  stem  erect,  branched, 
or  simple  ;  heads  of  flowers  very  hairy,  soil,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, terminal  stalked;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  longer 
than  the  corolla,  setaceous  and  somewhat  spreading ; 
stipules  ovato-acuminate ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  obtuse. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  corn- 
fields and  dry  pastures  in  Great  Britain.  Its  soft  hairy 
subcylindrical  heads  or  spikes  give  it  a  very  remarkable 
character. 

The  second  section  contains  Trefoils  with  flowers  dis- 
posed in  ovato-conical  heads,  (he  calyx  not  inflated  alter 
flowering.  None  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  section 
are  cultivated  either  on  account  of  their  utility  or  beauty. 
Two  of  them,  the  T.  striatum  and  T.  xrahrtim,  arc  natives 
of  Britain.  The  first  has  pale-red  flowers,  the  second 
white  flowers. 

The  third  section  have  their  flowers  disposed  in  ovate 
pedunculated  or  sessile,  usually  bracteate  heads :  the  calyx 
is  villous  and  not  inflated. 

T.  maritimum.  Sea-side  or  Teasel-headed  Trefoil.  The 
heads  are  sessile  and  terminal ;  the-  teeth  of  the  calyx 
broad,  acuminate,  rigid,  the. lower  one  much  longer  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  shorter  than  the  claws  of  the  petals, 
all  of  them  at  length  enlarged  and  spreading;  stipules 
lanceolate-subulate  leaflets  oMongo-ol>o\atc  ;  stem 
ascending.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in  salt  marshes  and 
meadows  near  the  sea-side.  It  is  found  on  the  east  and 
south  coasts  of  Britain. 

T.  Alfsiamtrinum,  Alexandrian  Trefoil,  or  Clover.  The 
whole  plant  is  smooth ;  the  stem  is  thick  ascending ;  leaf- 
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lets  ovate-elliptic,  somewhat  toothed ;  stipules  narrow, 
nerved,  equal  in  length  to  the  petiole ;  calyx  naruly  ribbed, 
pilose,  with  the  segments  setaceous  and  nearly  equal,  the 
two  upper  ones  joined  at  the  base,  much  shorter  than  the 
monopetalous  eorolla ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed  ;  downs 
pale-yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  about  Alexandria. 
It  is  the  only  Trefoil  that  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  it 
is  extensively  used  as  fodder  for  cattle.  When  it  is  sown 
above  the  influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  it  is  watered 
by  the  method  of  artificial  irrigation  employed  by  the 
Egyptian*. 

t.  medium,  Meadow-Trefoil,  Marl-Clover,  or  Cow-grass. 
The  heads  of  the  flower  are  lax,  subglobose,  solitary,  ter- 
minal ;  the  teeth  of  the  caly  x  are  setaceous,  the  lower  one 
longer  than  the  rest,  about  equal  to  the  tube  of  the 
eorolla ;  stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate ;  leaflets  ellip- 
tical; stems  branched,  zigzag.  It  is  a  frequent  plant  in 
the  pastures  of  Britain,  where  it  can  be  recognised  by  its 
zigzag  stem,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes 
culled  Zigzag  Trefoil.  This  plant  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  the  place  of  T.  prutente,  as  it  is  said  to  flourish  better 
on  cold  tenacious  soils,  as  well  as  some  light  lands, 
although  its  produce  of  nutritive  matter  on  good  sods  is 
not,  according  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  more  thau  half  as  much  as 
of  that  plant. 

T.  prateni>«,  Common  Purple  Trefoil,  or  Red  Clover. 
The  stem  is  ascending  ;  the  leaflets  are  oval  or  obcordate ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  dense  aud  ovate ;  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx  are  setaceous,  the  lower  one  longer  than  the  rest; 
stipules  ovate,  bristle-pointed.  This  plant  has  reddish- 
purple  flowers,  and  is  frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
where  it  blooms  all  through  the  summer.  The  leaves  are 
usually  marked  vith  a  white  subsagittatc  mark  in  the 
centre.  This  species  is  considered  on  the  whole  as  the 
best  for  cultivation  as  fodder,  although  there  are  cases  in 
which  other  species  are  preferred.  [Ci.ovkk.] 

The  fourth  section  embraces  the  species  with  capitate 
flowers ;  Uie  heads  globose  and  sessile,  or  pedunculate ; 
the  flowers  usually  become  deflexed  as  they  increase  in 
age  :  the  calvx  is  not  inflated.  • 

T.  repetu, 'White  Trefoil,  White  or  Dutch  Clover.  It 
has  umbellate  globose  heads ;  legumes  with  four  seeds ; 
teeth  of  the  calyx  unequal ;  the  leaflets  obcordate,  serru- 
late; the  stem  creeping.  This  plant  is  very  abundant  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures  of  Hut  am,  and,  next  to  the  T. 
prate,,**,  is  valued  and  cultivated  most  of  any  of  the  clo- 
v  en.  According  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and  the 
climate  to  wliich  it  is  exposed,  this  plant  assumes  great 
varieties ;  and  a  number  of  these  have  been  named,  and 
some  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  species.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  is  worn 
by  the  Irish  as  the  badge  of  their  country.  The  original 
shamrock  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  clover,  but  the 
Oxalis  acetosella,  which  has  also  leaves  with  three  divi- 
sions. Leaves  of  this  character  have,  from  a  very  remote 
period,  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 

•  The  holy  trefuil't  charm* 

was  supposed  to  be  very  *  noisome  to  witches,'  and  to  keep 
those  who  wore  it  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  of  all 


date,  the  central  one  stalked.  It  is  frequent  in  dry  pas- 
tures aud  on  the  borders  of  fields.  The  heads  of  flowers 
very  much  resemble  the  hop,  hence  the  name.  This 
plant  is  frequently  cultivated  with  the  white  clover  for 
fodder. 

There  is  another  British  species  very  .nearly  resembling 
T.  procumbens,  the  T.  fiUforme,  lesser  Yellow  Trefoil, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  large,  dense, 
hop-like  flowers.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  smaller  yel- 
low trefoil,  but  its  produce  is  too  small  to  answer  for  cul- 
tivation as  fodder. 

Many  of  the  trefoUs  may  be  introduced  into  the  garden : 
they  require  little  care,  and  will  grow  inalrnost  any  garden 
soil.  Those  which  ore  perennial  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  their  roots  and  planting  them  out  in  the  spring"; 
or  both  perennial  and  annual  kinds  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  wliich  may  be  sown  in  an  open  border. 

I  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii. ;  Sinclair's  Hortut  Uraminetu  Wo- 
bttmensitt  ;  Koch's  Flora  Uermanica  ;  Burnett's  Outline* 
0/ Botany ;  Hooker's  Britith  Flora.) 

TKIFO'RIUM,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  applied  to 
the  upper  galleries  formed  by  small  open  arches  above 
those  dividing  the  nave  from  the  side-aisles  of  a  church, 
and  beneath  the  clerestory  windows,  tliis  intermediate  tier 
being  within  the  sloping  roof  over  the  aisles.  While  they 
serve  to  economise  material,  and  to  relieve  the  larger  arches 
below  from  the  pressure  of  too  much  solid  wail,  they  also 
serve  to  fill  up  what  would  else  be  a  blank  space  between 
the  clerestory  and  aisles,  and  that  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  lightness,  variety,  and  contrast  of  effect.  These 
galleries,  which  in  this  country  are  sometimes  called 
'  Nunneries,'  but  in  Germany  the  •  Mannerchor,'  are  not 
confined  to  the  nave,  but  continued  in  the  transepts,  so  as 
to  afford  a  passage  almost  entirely  round  the  upper  part  of 
,  the  building.  In  general  the  tnforium  is  very  shallow  or 
j  narrow,  and  the  arches  in  front  of  it  small  and  low ;  and  of 
l  these  last  there  are  two,  tliree,  or  even  six,  over  each  of 
tlie  larger  arches  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
There  are  however  very  great  differences  in  these  respects 
even  in  buildings  of  the  same  period  and  style.  In  some 
instances  the  trilbrium  is  very  lofty  and  open,  as  in  the 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen,  and  in  the  choir  of  Bayei 
Cathedral,  although  the  nave  of  the  same  edifice  offers  i 
example  directly  the  reverse, the  trilbrium 
of  a  range  of  very  low  and  small  arches;  while  the  cl 


The  T.  *u(focutum  and  glomeratum  are  British  species 
belonging  to  this  section. 

The  fifth  section  have  their  flowers  arranged  in  dense 
heads ;  the  under  lip  of  the  calyx  remains  unchanged, 
but  the  upper  one,  otter  flowering,  becomes  inflated,  ami 
hums  an  arch  over  the  legume.  It  includes  the  T.iubtcr- 
rajMNM  arwl  fragifcrum,  both  of  them  British  species: 
the  first  lias  white  or  pale-red  flowcis;  the  second  has 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and,  wheu  in  seed,  resembles  a  straw- 
berry. 

The  sixth  section  lias  large  flowers  with  coriaceous  per- 
manent petals,  of  a  red,  white,  or  yellow  colour.  To  this 
section  belongs  the  alpinum,  which  is  a  small  plant 
with  large  purple  flowers.  It  inhabits  the  higher  Alp*. 
The  roots  liavc  a  sweet  taste,  very  closely  resembling  those 
of  liquorice,  for  which  they  are  often  substituted. 

The  lost  section  have  their  flowers  disposed  in  an  ovate, 
pedunculate  head,  with  scarious  yellow  petals,  haviug  the 
vexilluiu  deflexed. 

T.  procumbent,  Yellow  Clover,  or  Hop  Trefoil.  It  has 
heads  broadly  oval,  many-flowered,  dense,  standard  at 
length  deflexed,  furrow  ed ;  leaves  stalked  ;  leaflets  obeor- 


tory  windows  are  remarkably  large  and  lofty,  much  larger 
in  fact  than  the  pier-arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles. 
In  the  Norman  naves  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  the  tri  fo- 
ri urn  arches  are  as  wide  and  nearly  as  high  as  those  or  the 
aisles;  and  the  tril'oriuui  itself  is  sq  spacious  as  to  form  an 
upper  aisle,  lighted,  like  the  lower  one,  with  windows. 
Norwich  i*  an  example  of  this  kind,  as  is  likewise  Heter- 
,  borough,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  large  triforiiim 
|  arches  corresponding  with  those  below  are  subdivided  into 
two  lesser  ones  with  a  column  between  them.  At  Glou- 
cester, on  the  contrary  (also  Norman),  the  trifonum 
arches  are  low  and  small,  being  divided  at  first  into  two, 
each  of  which  is  again  similarly  subdivided,  so  as  to  make 
four  openings  over  each  of  the  large  arches  below. 
In  the  nave  of  Wells  Cathedral  the  trilbrium  consists  of  an 
uninterrupted  range  of  small  arches  of  peculiar  character, 
in  which  the  openings  are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to 
the  solid  ports  or  moulded  piers  between  them.  There  is 
indeed  so  much  variety  of  design,  character,  and  combina- 
tion, as  regards  the  tliree  divisions  or  stories  of  pier  arches, 
tri  fori  um,  and  clerestory,  that  a  comparison  of  the  internal 
elevations  of  different  Gothic  edifices,  in  that  respect, 
would  form  a  highly  interesting  study. 

TKIGLO'CHIN  (rpcyXwx'*.  three-pointed),  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Juncagi- 
naceic.  It  has  a  perianth,  with  six  concave  deciduous 
leaves,  three  outside  and  three  inside;  the  anthers  arc 
sessile,  lodged  in  the  leaves  of  the  perianth,  and  have  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  ovary ;  the  capsules  are  from 
tliree  to  six  in  number,  are  l-seeded,  ami  united  by  a  longi- 
tudinal receptacle,  from  which  they  separate  at  the  base. 
The  genus  has  several  species :  "they  are  inhabitants  of 
marshes,  sides  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  wet  meadows.  Two 
only  of  the  species  inhabit  Europe,  aud  these  are  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

T.  pulustre,  the  Marsh  Arrow-grass,  has  a  3-cellcd  fruit, 
of  a  linear  form,  attenuated  towards  the  base.  When 
bruised,  the  leaves:  give  out  a  fetid  smell.    In  dry  seasons 
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the  roots  frequently  become  nodulose,  presenting  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  scorpion's  tail.  It  grows  in  damp 
marshy  places,  and  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  tins 
country. 

T.  maritimum.  Sea-side  Arrow-grass,  has  a  6-celled  ovate 
fruit.  It  is  a  much  larger  and  stouter  plant  than  the 
last,  and  is  always  found  growing  near  the  sea  or  in 
marshes  under  the  influence  of  salt-water.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America  as  well  as  Europe.  This  plant  has  a 
salt  taste,  and  cattle  arc' said  to  eat  of  it  with  avidity. 

TRIGLYPH.    [Civil  Architkcturk,  p.  218.] 

TRIGONELLA  (from  rp«,  three,  and  yvvia,  an  angle), 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  curvem- 
bryose  division  and  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosse.  It  consists  of  strong  scented 
herbs  with  trifoliate  leaves;  the  calyx  is  5-partcd  and 
5-toothed  ;  the  keel  of  the  corolla  is  obtuse  ;  the  stamens 
are  diadelphous ;  the  style  is  smooth  ;  the  fruit  a  legume, 
unilocular,  compressed,  linear,  and  containing  six  or  more 
seeds.  The  known  species  of  this  genus  are  upwards  of 
thirty.  Only  five  of  them  are  European,  and  only  one  is 
found  in  Great  Britain. 

T.  Fanum-Gracum,  the  common  Fenugreek,  has  the  stem 
erect,  simple :  the  leaflets  obovatc,  slightly  toothed  ;  the 
stipules  lanceolate,  falcate,  entire ;  the  calyx  hairy ;  the 
teeth  awl-shaped,  of  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  the  legume  is 
falcate,  many-seeded ;  the  seeds  large,  ovate,  wrinkled  from 
dots;  radicle  of  cotyledons  prominent.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  This  plant,  or 
one  of  the  genus,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
iftvaanov,  and  to  the  Romans  as  Foeiunn  Gra'cuin,  Greek  hay, 
and  the  seed  was  held  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine.  The 
scent  of  the  seeds  is  very  strong,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this 
circumstance  that  recommended  them  to  notice  as  medici- 
nal agents.  The  peculiar  smell  of  the  seeds  is  given  to 
alcohol  in  which  they  are  digested ;  and  when  they  arc 
boiled  in  water  they  yield  a  ropy  mucilaginous  decoction. 
The  strong  scent  is  probably  due  to  an  essential  oil  con- 
tained in  the  testa  of  the  seeds ;  whilst  the  mucilage  they 
yield  to  water  is  contained  in  the  albumen  of  the  seed, 
rhey  are  now  seldom  used  in  medicine,  and  when  they  are 
employed  it  is  only  as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of 
fomentation  or  poultice.  They  are  still  used  by  grooms 
and  farmers  as  a  medicine  for  horses.  In  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Germany  thU  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  as 
fodder  for  horses  and  sheep.  It  does  not  however  appear 
adapted  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather.  Bischoff  says,  that  in  Egypt  a 
food  is  prepared  with  milk  and  fenugreek  seeds,  which 
has  the  property  of  making  corpulent ;  and  that  in  that 
country,  where  this  quality  is  considered  a  beauty,  the 
ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  as  a  diet. 

T.  ornitkopodioides,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  has  a  decum- 
bent stem ;  the  leaflets  toothed  at  the  extremity,  the 
flowers  three  together ;  the  legumes  naked,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  with  about  eight  seeds  in  each.  This  is 
the  Trifolium  omithopodioides  of  Linnaeus,  but  has  been 
placed  in  the  present  genus  by  De  Candolle  and  Lindley, 
although  perhaps  its  proper  position  is  in  neither  genus.  I 
It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  dry  sandy  pastures,  but  not 
very  commonly. 

T.  elatior.  Tall  Fenugreek,  has  an  erect  stem  ;  stipules 
lanceolate,  toothed;  legumes  racemose,  pendulous,  linear, 
slightly  curved,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp found  this  plant  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Xurot  d Ypioe  of  Dioscorides.  He  observes,  that  this  plant  is 
•  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  farmer,  for  experiment  at 
lea*t,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  qualities 
of  many  plants  to  which  it  is  related;  as  they  may 
possibly  be  found  in  great  perfection  in  this  species.' 

T.  etculenta,  Esculent  Trigonella,  has  pedunculated 
racemes,  with  the  peduncle  longer  than  the  leaf;  the 
legumes  are  linear,  somewhat  curved,  crowded  together  and 
pedicillate.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  some  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  its  legumes  are  eaten  by  the  natives  as 
food. 

None  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  con- 
sequently are  seldom  found  in  gardens.  When  it  is  desir- 
able to  cultivate  them,  seeds  of  the  annuals  may  be  sown 
in  open  borders  in  the  spring,  or  the  rooU  of  the  peren- 
nial species  may  be  divided  and  planted  out. 


TRIGOWA.  [Trigonid.*.] 

TRIGCNID/E,  a  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks,  tin- 
type of  which  is  the  genus  Trigonia,  Bmg. ;  and  which 
Lamarck,  who  makes  it  consist  of  that  genu*  and  of  Cas- 
talia,  places  between  his  Arcacces  and  the  Naiade*. 

Cuvier  arranges  the  genus  Trigonia  under  the  great 
genus  Area,  Linn.,  and  next  to  Nucula,  which  last  genus 
stands  at  the  end  of  Lamarck's  Arcades. 

M.  dc  Blainvillc  makes  Trigonia  the  last  genus  of  his 
7th  family,  Camacea,  placing  it  next  to  Isocardtum. 
M.  Rang  adopts  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  the  Trigoniadte,  consisting  of 
the  genus  Trigonia  only,  between  the  Mycetopida*  and  the 
Arcadtr,  under  his  third  order,  Goniapoda. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  Trigonia  at  the  end  of  ihe  Arcadte, 
next  to  the  genus  Rutsoarca. 

Bruguiere  established  this  genus  upon  a  fossil  shell,  hav- 
ing only  seen  the  hinge  of  one  of  tne  valves,  that  which 
has  two  teeth  only ;  and  Lamarck  observes  that  Bruguiere 
was  not  aware  that  the  left  valve  has  lour  teeth  disposed  in 
pairs  for  the  reception  of  the  two  opposites.  The  only 
recent  species  hitherto  known  was  first  brought  home  by 
Pfron  from  New  Holland. 

With  reference  to  Lamarck's  family  of  the  Trigonfet, 
M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  taut 
Vertibres,  remarks,  that  it  was  framed  before  the  animal  of 
Trigonia  was  known,  and  before  the  numerous  and  won- 
derful modifications  that  appear  in  the  different  species  of 
Unio  in  various  localities  had  been  detected.  If  those  ob- 
servations had  been  known  to  Lamarck,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  which  led  him  to 
unite  the  genus  Trigonia  to  the  Arcacfet,  and  to  place 
Cattalia  among  the  Naiades.  M.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, that  to  this  first  opinion  of  I^unarck  we  are  forced 
now  to  return ;  to  seize  at  least  the  slight  shades  which 
separate  the  Trigonia  from  the  Nucula;  and  to  form  of  the 
first-named  genus  a  separate  family ;  for  the  Cattalitt  have 
so  many  relations  with  the  Uniones,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  former  from  the  latter.  [Naiades,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  63.] 

Trigonia. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  having  the  mantle  open 
along  its  length ;  no  posterior  tubes ;  foot  powerful  and 
trenchant. 

Shell  thick,  nacreous,  subtrigonal,  equivalve,  inequila- 
teral, the  umbones  rather  small  and  but  little  recurved  ; 
hinge  complex,  dissimilar,  the  right  valve  having  two 
great  oblong  teeth,  diverging  from  the  umbo,  strongly 
furrowed,  penetrating  into  two  excavations,  of  the  same 
form  and  equally  furrowed,  in  the  left;  ligament  external  ; 
muscular  impressions  not  united  by  a  pallia)  impression. 
(Rang.) 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  that  although  the  discovery  of  a 
living  species  of  Trigonia  by  Peron  had  rendered  the  de- 
termination of  the  relative  position  of  the  genus  easier, 
doubts,  which  could  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  inspection 
of  the  animal,  still  remained.  M.  Quoy,  he  observes,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  animal,  has  figured  it  in 
the  Zoological  Atlas  of  the  Astrolabe  (pi.  78),  and  lias  thus 
enabled  zoologists  to  form  a  correct  judgment  with  respect 
to  this  curious  and  important  genus. 

The  animal  lias  the  general  form  of  the  shell :  the  lobes 
of  its  mantle  are  disunited  for  about  three-fourths  of  their 
circumference.  The  mantle,  which  is  thickened  at  the 
ed^es,  presents  undulations  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
the  ribs  of  the  shell :  its  border  is  very  finely  ciliated.  The 
visceral  mass  is  not  considerable.  At  its  anterior  portion 
is  fixed  a  foot  of  very  singular  construction:  it  is  very 
much  elongated,  very  narrow,  and  curved  into  an  elbow- 
like form  in  the  middle,  like  that  of  the  Cardia  ;  but  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  foot  of  those  conchifera,  inas- 
much as  iU  first  part,  that  which  attache*  itself  to  the  ab- 
dominal mass,  is  hollowed  below  into  a  large  triangular 
glitter  in  which  the  second  part  of  the  foot  can  be  received. 
This  second  part  is  not  rounded  :  it  is  triangular,  an<t  its 
lower  border,  as  in  the  Pectunculi  and  Nuculee,  can  dilate 
itself  into  a  disk,  on  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
animal  can  creep.  M.  Deshayes  proceeds  to  remark  that 
the  structure  of  the  foot  in  the  Trigonire  leads  tc  the  sup- 
position that  they  enjoy  two  sorts  of  locomotion,  one  by 
leaping,  like  the  Cardia,  and  the  other  by  creeping  or 
ploughing  a  furrow  in  the  sand.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  small,  furnished  with  a  rather  projecting  lip. 
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terminated  on  each  side  by  small  labial  palps  much  shorter 
than  Ihose  in  the  Nucuftr  and  Pert  uncut  i :  there  is  a  pair 
of  branchial  leaflets  on  each  side  of  the  body;  but  M. 
Deshayes  acknowledges  that  he  knows  not  whether  they  are 
formed  of  disunited  filaments,  as  in  the  Nucuhr,  the  Arrtr, 
and  the  Pectunculi :  he  observes,  however,  that  although 
the  details  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  animal  are 
not  made  out,  enough  is  ascertained  for  determining  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  place  of  the  genus  in  the  system. 
It  is,  he  adds,  evidently  near  the  Nuculrr ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  family  of 
the  Arcadtr,  or  stand  by  itself  as  a  small  but  independent 
family  next  to  it. 

M."  de  Hlainville  divides  Trigonia  into  the  following 
sections:— 

A.  Trigonal  species. 

F.xampla,  Trigonal  nodulosa,  fossil,  Courtagnon. 

B.  Suborbicular  or  Radiated  species. 
Example,  Trigonia  pectinata.  Lam.,  recent. 

•C.  Species  with  a  subspiral  summit,  and  a  large 
striated  tooth  at  the  hinge.  (Genus  Opts,  De- 
france.) 

Example,  Trigonia  cardisso'ides,  fossil. 

Only  one  recent  species  is  known,  first  published  in  the 
Annates  du  Museum  under  the  name  of  Trigonia  marga- 
ritacca,  but  Lamarck  has  recorded  it  under  that  of  Trigonia 
pectinate 

Description  of  Trigonia  margaritacea. — Shell  subor- 
biculate,  nacreous  within,  ribbed  externally  with  elevated 
verrucose  somewhat  sharp  ribs,  disposed  in  rays ;  margin 
plicated. 

Tlus  species,  which  has  only  been  found  in  the  seas  of 
New  Holland,  appears  to  be  of  moderate  size .  lamattk 
compares  its  external  appearance  to  that  of  a  pecten  with- 
out ears.  It  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  six  to 
fourteen  fathoms,  on  sandy  mud. 


Triton*  i 

Fossil  Trigohid.*. 

The  number  of  species  noted  in  the  tables  of  M.  Des- 
hayes is  one  recent  only ;  not  a  single  fossil  species  (ter- 
tiary) being  there  recorded. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  either  ribbed  on 
the  outside,  or  covered  with  tubercles  placed  in  regular  or 
interrupted  series ;  and  that  a  few  arc  only  slightly  grooved 
in  their  young  state,  or  at  the  rounded  side.  He  observes 
that  the  fossil  species  are  numerous,  and  that  they  occur 
in  the  lias,  the  upper  and  lower  oolites,  and  throughout 
the  oolite  series  ot  Phillips  and  Conybeare.  Several 
species,  he  adds,  occur  in  the  beds  of  green-sand.  Dr. 
Fitton  records  twenty-two  or  more  species  and  varieties 
(Strata  below  the  Chalk:  Table),  principally  from  the 
lower  green-sand.  Mr.  Sowerby  further  remarks,  that 
those  found  in  the  Tisbury  beds  of  Portland  rock  fre- 
quently have  the  ligament  remaining.  '  We  should,'  says 
that  conchologist,  'have  been  much  disposed  to  doubt  the 
probability  of  any  species  occurring  in  strata  above  the 
green-sand,  if  Miss  Salisbury  had  not  shown  us  one  which 
•he  dug  out  with  her  own  hands  at  Muddiford :  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  Trigonia  may  be  said  to  charac- 
terize the  beds  below  the  chalk  and  above  the  Has.' 

M.  Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  Trigonia  cardisso'ides. 
Lam.,  does  not  belong  to  Trigonia,  as  Lamarck  believe!, 
nor  to  the  Carditet,  as  Mr.  Sowerby  thought ;  and  as  it  has 
not  the  exact  character  of  any  one  genus,  he  retains  the 
generic  distinction  established  for  the  form  by  Defiance, 
tinder  the  name  of  Opis. 

TRIGONOCE'PHALUS.  [Viperidjk.] 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  COORDINATES.  These  coor- 
dinates have  lately  been  invented,  independently  of  each 
other,  bv  Professor  Gudermann,  of  Cleves,  and  the  Rev. 
Charlce'Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    The  latter 


calls  them  spherical  coordinates,  a.  term  which  is  liable  to 
he  confounded  with  the  common  astronomical  coordinates 
described  in  Sphkrk.  This  remarkable  extension  leads  to 
a  system  of  algebraic  geometry  for  curves  on  a  sphere, 
singularly  resembling  in  its  results  the  common  system  in 
a  plane,  many  of  the  formula'  of  the  two  being  absolutely 
identical,  we  venture  to  predict  that  many  difficulties  of 
common  algebra,  arising  from  the  entrance  of  the  con- 
sideration of  infinity,  will  find  easy  and  natural  explana- 
tions when  the  common  system  is  considered  to  he,  as  it 


really  is, 
view 


particular  case  of  this  more  general 


Through  any  point  O  on  a 
sphere,  let  arcs  OX  and  OY  be 
drawn,  which  represent  the 
axes  of  x  and  y.  Let  OX  and 
OY  be  each  of  them  quadrants, 
and  through  any  point  P  let 
arcs  YM,  XN  be  drawn.  Then 
the  trigonometrical  coordinates 
of  the  point  P  are  the  tangents 
of  OM  and  ON,  or  of  the  angles 
subtended  by  them  at  the  centre. 
These  tangents  arc  called  x  and  y.  If  the  whole  system 
be  projected,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
upon  the  tangent  plane  at  O,  then  OM'  and  ON  will  be 
projected  into  rectilinear  coordinates  to  the  projection  of 
P.  The  equation  of  a  great  circle  is  of  the  first  degree,  or 
of  the  form  ux+by+c=0,  and  an  equation  of  the  nth 
degree  belongs  to  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a 
cone  of  the  nth  degree  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre.  In 
the  polar  coordinates  OP  is  the  radius  of  the  point,  and  the 
angle  POM  its  angle.  This  system  of  polar  coordinates 
had  been  previously  considered  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Da  vies 
(Irans.  R.  S.  Edinb.,  vol.  xii.),  at  great  length,  and  with 
valuable  results.  Mr.  Graves  published  his  account  of  the 
trigonometrical  coordinates  in  the  appendix  to  his  •  Two 
Geometrical  Memoirs  on  the  General  Properties  of  Cones 
of  the  Second  Degree,'  &c,  Dublin,  1841. 

The  complete  algebra  [Negative,  &c.  Quantities] 
may  be^asily  applied  to  this  system.  If,  in  fact,  the 
tangent  of  Or  were  called  the  radius  vector,  instead  of  OP. 
and  denoted  by  r,  the  angle  POM  being  8,  we  should 
have,  for  rectangular  coordinates,  exactly  as  in  the  plane 
system, 

/V-  > 

x=rcos  0,  y  =  r sin  8,   x+y  >J  —  l=r ( 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  CURVES,  a  name  given  fo 
curves  having  such  equations  as  y  —  sin  x,  y  =  cos  .r, 
y=a  cos  x  +u  co*2x,  &c.  To  construct  the  forms  of 
such  curves  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  the  sine,  cosine,  &c,  should  be  an  early  exercise 
of  the  student  in  trigonometry,  and  will  be  of  use  in  his 
subsequent  reading. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SERIES.  Infinite  series  which 
are  of  the  form  a  sin  .r  +  b  sin  2x  +  c  sin  3x  +  &c-t  and 
a  cos  x  +  b  cos  2x  +  c  cos  3x  +  &c.,  are  of  important 
use  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics.  The  common 
mode  of  finding  their  equivalents,  when  a  +  bz  +  cz3  +  , 
&c,  admits  of  representation  in  a  finite  form,  is  very  easy. 
For  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  find  1  +  a  cos  x  + 

a*  cos  2x  +,  &c.     Assume  2  cos  x  =  z  +  r"',  then 

2  cos  nx 
series, 

1 


p"  +  *"  ",  and  substitution  gives  for  the  whole 


2  0-**) 


2(l-a*-l) 
which  is 


2-a(g+--') 
0r  2~Tl  -a{z  +  z-i)+a') 
1  —  a  cos  x 


1  —  2a  cos  x -fa* 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  these  series  is  that 
-  are  capable  of  representing  discontinuous  lines,  so 
an  arc  composed  of  arcs  of  different  curves  might 
have  every  one  of  its  points  made  to  satisfy  an  equation  of 
either  of  the  preceding  forms.  The  whole  of  the  discon- 
tinuous undulation,  for  instance,  drawn  in  Acoustics  (p.  D2J 
might  be  included  under  one  equation.  See  the  '  Differ- 
ential Calculus'  (Lib.  U.  K.  .  p.  621.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  physics,  this  property  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and 
without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  range  of  analysis.  But  it  will  not  perhaps  appear 
so  singular  if  we  remember  that  every  curve  made  of  arcs 
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of  different  curves  can  have  a  continuous  curve,  repre- 
sented even  by  a  common  algebraical  equation,  drawn  as 
near  as  we  please  to  any  collection  of  its  ares.  Lagrange 
showed  the  use  of  a  finite  trigonometrical  series  to  be  a 
very  easy  mode  of  actually  representing  the  ordinate  of 
this  approximate  curve  :  the  infinite  trigonometrical  series 
is  the  limit  which  actually  attains,  algebraically  speaking, 
the  perfect  representation  of  that  to  wliich  a  finite  number 
of  terms  is  oniv  an  approximation. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY.  The  method  of 
conducting  ordinary  surveys  for  topographical  purposes 
having  been  explained  under  another  head  [Survkyino], 
we  shall  here  treat  of  geodetical  measurements  in  reference 
only  to  general  geography  and  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
We  propose  therefore  to  give  a  short  historical  notice  of 
the  principal  trigonometrical  surveys  which  have  been 
undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the*  world  for  measuring 
terrestrial  degrees,  or  accurately  delineating  considerable 
portions  of  the  eaith*s  surface;  to  describe  the  general 
nature  and  objects  of  the  operations  to  be  performed  in 
Carrying  on  such  surveys,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  computations  are  made  ;  and  to  state  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth,  considered  as  a  spheroid  of  revolution,  which 
have  been  deduced  from  the  comparison  of  those  measures 
of  meridional  arcs  which  appear  to  have  been  executed 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

The  merit  of  first  applying  trigonometry  to  geodetic 
operations  belongs  to  VYillebroid  Snell  [Snkli.].  who  in 
1017  undertook  a  survey  of  Holland,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  geographical  positions  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  that  country,  and  measuring  a  degree  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian.  The  method  which  he  followed  was 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  wliich  would  be  adopted  at 
the  present  time.  Having  formed  a  series  of  triangles 
extending  over  the  country,  he  observed  their  angles  with 
a  quadrant,  and  computed  their  sides  from  a  base  which 
was  carefully  measured  with  wooden  perches  on  the  ground. 
He  also  determined  the  direction  of  the  meridian  at  Leyden, 
and  observed  its  inclination  to  a  side  of  one  of  his  triangles, 
and  thereby  obtained  the  bearings  of  the  different  angular 
points.  Lastly,  by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  pole- 
star  with  a  five-feet  quadrant  at  Alkmaar,  Leyden,  and 
Bergen-op-zooni,  he  determined  the  amplitudes  of  two 
celestial  arcs;  and  on  comparing  the  amplitudes  with  the 
terrestrial  distances  computed  from  the  triangles,  and 
reduced  to  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  he  concluded  the 
length  of  a  degree  to  be  28,500  Rheinland  perches,  or  55,101) 
French  toises,  equivalent  to  about  GG|  English  miles.  The 
result  is  about  3  miles  too  small.  In  1G21  Snell  measured 
a  new  base,  and  was  preparing  to  correct  some  errors  which 
he  had  detected  in  the  calculations,  when  his  labours  were 
cut  short  by  his  early  death.  Musschenbroek,  a  century 
afterwards,  re-observed  the  latitudes,  and  revised  the  calcu- 
lations, and  found  1^=57,003  toises.  or  00  miles.  (Snellius, 
KralOKthfnts  Hrtarus  de  Terra"  ambitus  vtra  qiuintitate, 
&c,  Lugduni  Hat.,  1017;  Musschenbroek,  Dtstertaliones 
Phi/victe,  &c.,  lb.,  1720.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  Riccioli  and 
Grimaldi  undertook  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  of 
the  earth  in  Lombard)-.  They  formed  a  chain  of  triangles 
between  Bologna  and  Modena,  observed  their  angles  with 
a  quadrant,  and  computed  their  sides  from  a  base  measured 
on  the  road  leading  out  of  Bologna.  The  distance  between 
the  two  cities  was  found  to  be  20,439  paces.  Instead  of 
reducing  this  distance  to  the  meridian,  according  to  the 
method  of  Snell,  Riccioli  sought  to  determine  the  arc  of 
the  \crtical  circle  in  the  heavens  intercepted  between  the 
zeniths  of  the  two  stations.  This  determination,  which 
presumes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latitudes  and  the 
declinations  of  the  stars,  could  not,  in  the  state  of  astro- 
nomy at  that  time,  be  made  with  sufficient  precision,  and 
accordingly  the  result  was  still  more  erroneous  than  that  of 
Snell.  lie  found  the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arc  to  be 
IB"  25",  whence  1"  =  63.150  paces  of  Bologna,  or  nearly 
74$  English  miles.  (Riccioli,  Geographic  el  Hydro- 
grufi/tuc  Reformats  Libri  XII.,  ice,  Bonnoniie,  1CG1.) 

Picnrd,  in  1GG9,  undertook  to  measure  the  meridional  arc 
between  Paris  and  Amiens.  This  operation  was  conducted 
with  far  greater  precision  than  any  previous  one  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  result  had  a  memorable  application,  as 
it  furnished  Newton  with  a  sufficiently  accurate  kuowledge 
of  the  earth's  diameter,  and  consequently  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  lunar  orbit,  to  enable  him  to  compute  the  force  of 


terrestrial  attraction  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and 
thereby  establish  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  angles  we  re 
measured  with  a  quadrant,  furnished  with  telescopes  having 
cross-wires  in  their  foci  (an  improvement  in  the  art  of  ob- 
serving then  newly  introduced),  and  the  sides  computed  from 
a  base  of  50G3  toises.  The  latitudes  were  observed  w  ith  a 
zenith  sector  at  Malvoisine  (near  Paris':,  at  Amiens,  and  at 
an  intermediate  poi<*'t,  so  that  two  comparisons  of  celestial 
and  terrestrial  arcs  were  obtained,  the  mean  of  which  gave 
1"  =  57,000  toises,  equivalent  to  3G4.87G  English  feet, 
or  about  G9-1  miles.  This  is  a  very  near  approximation  to 
the  tme  length  of  the  degree  at  the  same  place,  as  it  is 
given  by  recent  and  more  exact  determinations,  but  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  part,  from  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors. 
(Picard,  Mesure  de  la  Terre,  folio,  1G71 ;  Dfgrtdu  Muidien 
e/itre  Paris  et  Amiens, par  M.  Picard,avecles  Observations 
de  MM.  de  Mauperluis,  Clairuut,  Camus,  Le  Mounter, 
8vo.,  1740.)  i 

Picard's  measurement  gave  rise  to  a  more  extensive 
operation, — the  prolongation  of  the  meridian  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  French  territory,  and  the  construction 
of  a  geometrical  map  of  France.  The  triangulaliou  for 
this  purpose  was  begun  in  1G83  by  Dominic  Cassini,  but 
after  a  few  angles  had  been  measured,  the  work  was 
suspended  till  1700,  when  it  was  resumed,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  triangles  were  extended  to  the  Pyrenees. 
The  northern  part,  from  Paris  to  Dunkirk,  was  completed 
by  James  Cassini,  in  1718.  Cassini  adopted  Picard'* 
base,  but  two  base?*  of  verification  were  measured  uear 
the  extremities  of  the  are.  A  very  unexpected  re»ult 
was  deduced  from  this  operation.  '  On  comparing  the 
Celestial  arc  with  the  measured  distance  between  the 
parallels  of  Paris  and  Collioure  (the  southern  extremity j, 
the  length  of  the  degree  was  found  to  be  57.0'J7  toisc*. 
while  the  arc  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  gave  la  =  50,056 
toises.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  become  shorter  as  the  latitude  increases — a  con- 
sequence directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  attraction. 
(Cassini,  Traiti  de  la  Grandeur  el  de  la  Figure  de  la 
Terre,  Paris,  1720;  Amsterdam,  1723.) 

The  discussions  to  which  this  result  gave  rise  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  two 
celebrated  expeditions  to  Pern  and  Lapland,  which  a  few 
years  later  were  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  definitively  settling 
the  question  of  the  compression  of  the  earth.  In  1735 
Bouguer,  La  Condamine,  ami  Godin,  members  of  the 
Academy,  set  sail  for  Peru,  where  they  were  joined  by  two 
Spanish  officers.  Juan  and  Ulloa.  From  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  country,  the  defective  slate  of  their  instru- 
ments, and  other  causes,  this  party  encountered  very  great 
difficulties,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  they  were 
enabled  to  complete  their  object.  An  arc  was  at  length 
measured  on  the  plain  of  Quito,  between  the  parallels  of 
2*  31"  N.  and  3*  4'  32"  S.  lat.  A  primary  base  of  0274 
toises  was  measured  by  Bouguer  and  Goditi  separate!)  ; 
and  a  base  of  verification  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
5259  toises  was  found  to  differ  less  than  a  toise  from  the 
length  computed  from  the  first  base  through  the  series  of 
triangles.  The  measuring-rods  were  of  deal.  20  feet  in 
length,  and  compared  daily  with  an  iron  toise,  which  from 
this  application  lias  been  called  the  toise  of  Peiu,  and  be- 
come celebrated  in  the  history  of  geodesy,  being  in  fact  tiie 
standard  to  which  all  the  degrees  measured  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  been  ultimately  referred,  and  in  terms  of  w  hich 
the  greater  number  of  lliem  have  been  expressed.  The 
angles  were  measured  with  quadrants  of  2$  feet  radius,  and 
reduced  to  the  horizon  by  calculation  ;  in  some  instances  the 
difference  of  altitude  of  two  signals  observed  from  the  same 
station  exceeded  a  mile.  The  latitudes  at  the  extremities 
were  observed  simultaneously  with  zenith  sectors.  Three 
different  results  were  computed.  Bouguer  found  the 
length  of  the  degree,  reduced  to  the  sea-level,  to  be  50,753 
toises  at  the  temperature  of  13"  of  Reaumur's  scale  (Glf 
Fahrenheit ;  ;  -Condamine  found  50,740  toises,  and  the 
Spanish  officers  50.708  toises.  (Bouguer,  La  Figure  de  U 
Terre,  tfr..  1749  ;  Condamine.  Me*ure  ties  TroU  Premiers 
Degrfs  dtt  Mfridien  dum  I Hemisphere  Austrule,  1751 ; 
Juan  andlJlloa,  Voyage  Htstorique  de  rAmfrtque  mtri- 
dionale,  1752.) 

While  Bouguer  and  his  associates  were  carrying  on  their 
operation*  in  Peru,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  was  measured 
near  the  i>olar  circle  by  Maupcrtuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  Le- 
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monnier,  and  Outhier.   ThU  party  reached  Tomea,  at  the 

extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  1730,  and  established 
a  chain  of  triangle*  along  the  line  of  the  river  stretch- 
ing northward  to  the  parallel  of  00°  48'  22"  IS*,  lat.  A 
base  was  measured  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river.  The 
latitudes  were  observed  with  a  zenith  seetor  by  Graham. 
The  amplitude  was  found  to  be  57'  29"0,  and  the  terres- 
trial distance  between  the  parallels  55,023  toises  ;  whence 
1°  ■  07,422  toi»cs,  exceeding  Picard's  degree  by  302  toises. 
This  result  which  however  is  now  supposed  to  err  con- 
siderably in  excess)  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  respecting  the 
decrease  of  the  meridional  degrees  on  going  from  the 
equator,  and  the  consequent  compression  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles.  (Maupcrtuis,  Im  Figure  de  la  Tit  re  diler- 
minie  par  Irs  Observation*  au  Cercle  Po/aire,  1738.) 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Maupcrtuis  and  his  party  from 
the  polar  circle,  an  important  survey  was  undertaken  in 
France  by  Cassini  de  Thury  and  Lacaille,  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  the  former  measure  of  the  meridian  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  kingdom.  Six 
new  bases  were  measured,  each  tw  ice  ;  that  near  Paris  five 
times.  The  angles  were  observed  with  a  two-feet  quad- 
rant, and  were  reduced  to  the  horizon  and  centre  of  the 
station.  The  latitudes  were  observed  at.  the  extremities 
ami  three  intermediate  stations ;  and  the  length  of  the 
degree  deduced  from  each  of  the  four  arcs.  The  results 
are  not  now  important,  as  the  same  arc  has  since  been 
measured  with  still  greater  precision  by  Mechnin  and 
Delambre.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  was  also  determined.  The  terrestrial 
arc  extended  across  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  fromCette  in 
Languedoc  to  Mont  St.  Victoire  in  Provence  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  was  found  by  exploding  gunpowder  in 
the  open  air  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  noting  the 
difference  of  the  apparent  times  at  which  the  flash  was 
seen  at  both  extremities.  (La  Mcridiennc  de  tOfnerru- 
toire  Royal  de  Paris  Vcrifik\  4<-.  1744.) 

In  1751  Boscovich  and  Le  Maire  began  a  surv  ey  oi  the 
Papal  States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation  determined 
the  meridional  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Rome  and 
Rimini.    The  sides  of  the  triangles  were   computed  I 
from  a  base  measured  on  the  seashore  near  the  latter 


pi; 
17 


lace,  which  consisted  of  two  parts  making  an  angle  of 
70°  52'  15''.    Another  base  was  measured  on  the  Via 


Appia,  near  Rome.  The  angles  were  observed  with  a  | 
quadrant  of  3  feet,  and  the  latitudes  with  a  sector  of  9  feet,  j 
The  result  gave  l"  =  50,1)70  toises  \  but  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  afTectcd  with  errors  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(Boscovich,  De  Lilterariu  Erpeditione  per  Pontiflcam 
Ditionem  ad  dimentiendos  duos  Meridiani  Gradus,  $-c., 
Roma\  1755 ;  De  Zach,  Correspondance  Attronomique, 
vol.  vi.) 

LacaUle,  in  1752.  measured  an  arc  of  meridian  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  two  extremities  were  connected 
by  two  large  triangles,  whose  common  side  was  deduced 
by  means  of  two  small  triangles  from  a  base  of  640723 
toises  i  7-8  miles  \  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  arc.  The 
amplitude  (1°  13'  17"-33)  was  determined  with  a  zenith 
sector  of  six  feet,  and  the  angles  were  measured  with  a  3-feet 
quadrant.  The  final  result  gave  1*  sr  57,037  toises,  or 
364,728  English  feet,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  degrees 
measured  in  Prance,  10°  farther  from  the  equator.  (La- 
caille, Mrmoires  de  FAcad.  Rot/ale  des  Sciences  for  1751 ; 
Fundamenta  Astronomiee,  1759. 

On  account  of  the  anomalous  result  of  this  measure,  in- 
dicating a  dissimilarity  of  figure  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  doubts  have  frequently  been  enter- 
tained of  its  accuracy  ;  but  as  Mr.  Maclcar  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  verification  and  extension  of  the  arc,  the 
question  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  set  at  rest.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  astronomical  amplitude  has  in  fact  already 
been  most  satisfactorily  established ;  forty  stars  were  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Maclcar  with  Bradley's  zenith  sector  at  both 
extremities,  and  the  difference  between  the  resulting  am- 
plitude and  that  found  by  Lacaille  was  less  than  0".2l. 
(Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astron.  Society,  April, 
1840.) 

Beccaria,  between  17G2  and  1764,  measured  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  in  Lombardy.  The  instruments  and  methods 
used  were  similar  to  those  of  Boscovich.  The  amplitude 
was  1°  7'  47"7.  and  the  length  of  the  degree  found  equal 
to  57,468  toises.  Tins  result  greatly  exceeds  that  which 
other  measurers  gave  reason  to  expect;  and  the  cause  has 


been  ascribed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  plumb-line  of  the 
sector  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  masses  on  which 
the  arc  abutted  at  both  extremities.  (Beccaria,  Gradus 
Taurinrnsis,  &c,  1774.)  This  arc  was  re-measured  by  Plana 
and  Carlini  in  1822,  who  found  the  amplitude  to  be 
1"  7'  31"  07,  and  the  degree  equal  to  57.025  toises,  a  result 
still  more  at  variance  with  other  determinations. 

Two  surveys,  executed  by  Liesganig  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  between  1702  and  1709,  have  been  usually  cited 
in  the  history  of  geodetic  measures,  but  are  now  known  to 
be  deserving  of  no  credit.  The  Austrian  operation  com- 
prehended nearly  three  degrees  of  the  meridian  of  Vienna, 
from  Bruno  in  Moravia,  to  Varasdin  in  Croatia  ;  and  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  1he  triangles  have 
been  remeasured  in  the  course  of  a  general  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  Austrian  states.  For  some  distance  from 
Brnnn,  Liesgaiiig's  results  agree  with  the  recent  ones;  but 
in  the  hist  t  i  m^les  ineonseqncxce,  it  is  supposed,  of  mis- 
taking a  signal",  the  errors  in  the  length  of  the  sides  arc 
from  1060  to  2509  toises;  while  that  in  the  lencth  of  the 
meridional  arc  amounts  to  4533  toises.  Baron  Zach,  who 
examined  the  manuscripts  of  Liesganig,  affirms  that  both 
the  astronomical  and  geodetlcal  observations  were  not  only 
faulty  and  ill  calculated, but  designedly  altered  to  produce 
a  better  agreement.  (Liesganig,  Dimensio  graduum  Me- 
ridiani Hennensis  et  Hungariet,  Vienna*,  1770;  De  Zach, 
C'>rrespondance  Astronomique,  vol.  vii.) 

The  first  geodetic  survey  executed  in  England  was  un- 
dertaken with  the  immediate  object  of  establishing  a  tri- 
gonometrical connection  between  the  observatories  of 
Paris  and  Greenwich,  in  order  to  determine  the  difference 
of  longitude.  A  memoir  on  the  subject,  drawn  up  by 
Cassini  de  Thury,  was  in  17^3  presented  by  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  king,  who  placed  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  lvoyal  Society  for  providing  the  requisite  apparatus. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  proposed  object,  it  was  neces- 
onnect  the  observatory  of  Greenwich  with  the 
are  of  meridian,  by  carrying  a  series  of  triangles 
from  Greenwich  to  Dunkirk.  This  was  undertaken  by 
General  Hoy,  who  began  his  operations  by  measuring  a 
base  of  27.404  feet  On  Hounslow  Heath  in  the  summer  of 
1784.  For  the  nieasun  ment  of  the  angles  a  large  and  cx- 
quisitely  divided  '.hcodolite,  having  a  horizontal  circle  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  carrying  telescopes  of  36  inches 
focal  length — an  instrument  far  superior  to  any  that  had 
ever  been  employed  in  gcodetical  observations — was  con- 
structed by  Ram'sdeu.  In  the  summer  of  1787.  the  trian- 
gulation  Was  begun  by  General  Roy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dalby, 
and  before  the  end  of  (he  year  it  was  carried  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kent,  and  connected  with  a  series  of  triangles  on 
the  opposite  coast,  which  had  been  extended  from  Dunkirk 
to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  by  Cassini.  Mechain,and  Legendre. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  survey  the  practical  opera- 
tions were  conducted  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, of  which,  till  that  time,  there  had  been  no  example. 
The  methods  of  calculations  were  however  less  excellent ; 
the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  each  triangle  was 
made  equal  to  ISO0  by  an  arbitrary  correction,  and  the  sides 
computed  by  plane  trigonometry.  By  reason  of  the  small  ex- 
tent of  country  surveyed,  the  neglect  of  the  earth's  curvature 
did  not  lead  to  any  serious  error,  but  such  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  inadmissible  at  the  present  day.  A  base  of 
verification  of  28,535  feet  was  measured  on  Hofnncy  Marsh 
with  a  steel  chain,  and  the  difference  between  the  mea- 
sured length  and  the  length  computed  from  the  Hounslow 
Heath  base  through  the  series  of  triangles  was  found  to  be 
only  about  28  inches.  So  near  an  agreement  might  afford 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work, 
but  this  has  since  been  submitted  to  a  more  decisive  test. 
In  1821  and  some  of  the  following  years,  the  angles  were 
remeasured  by  Colonel  Colby  and  Captain  Kater  With  the 
same  excellent  instrument,  and  the  triangles  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  On  compar- 
ing the  results  with  those  of  General  Roy,  the  greatest  dif- 
ference was  found  to  be  in  the  distance  between  the  signals 
at  Dover  and  Calais,  and  this  amounted  only  to  124  feet, 
the  whole  distance  being  137,472  feet.  (Roy,  Phil.  Trans. 
1790;  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and  Bales, 
vol.  1  ;  Kater,  Phil.  Trans.,  1828/1 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  French  Convention  in 
1791  to  establish  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures 
of  which  the  unit  should  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian,  gave  rise  to  a  remeasurcment  of  the  men- 
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dian  of  Paris  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  In  the  conduct  I 
of  this  survey,  the  most  important  in  reference  to  the  figure  | 
of  the  earth  that  has  yet  been  executed,  the  French  as- 
tronomers introduced  numerous  important  improvements 
both  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  geodesy.  The  north- 
ern part,  from  Dunkirk  to  Rhodcz,  including  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  assigned  to  Delarubre,  and  the 
southern,  from  Rhodcz  to  Barcelona,  to  Mechain.  Two 
bases  were  measured  near  the  extremities.;  one  at 
Melun,  the  other  near  Perpignan,  by  a  method  which 
will  be  described  farther  on.  All  the  angles,  geodetical 
and  astronomical,  were  measured  with  repeating  circles, 
and  the  observations  were  examined  ana  compared  by 
special  commissioners,  who  fixed  the  mean  values  to  be 
used,  and  directed  the  calculations.  The  azimuths  and 
latitudes  were  determined  at  five  stations,  Dunkirk,  Paris, 
Evaux,  Carcassonne,  and  Montjouy,  so  that  the  whole  was 
divided  into  four  partial  arcs,  the  lengths  and  amplitudes  of 
which  are  given  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article.  No 
doubt  can  he  entertained  of  the  excellence  of  the  geodc- 
tical  part  of  this  celebrated  operation,  but  the  latitudes 
luvc  been  considered  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  owing  to 
the  feeble  power  of  the  telescope  ami  other  causes  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  instruments  with  which  the  obser- 
vations were  made.  [Repeating  Circle.]  In  fact,  when 
Mechain  had  occasion  to  determine  the  latitude  at  Barce- 
lona, which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  Montjouy,  he 
found  a  discordance  between  the  results  at  these  two  places 
amounting  to  3",  and  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  or  explain 
the  inconsistency  were  fruitless. 

From  the  results  of  tlus  operation,  compared  with  the 
degree  measured  in  Peru,  the  dimensions  and  ellipticity  of 
the  earth  were  deduced,  and  the  mitre  determined.  The 
earth  was  assumed  to  be  a  spheroid  of  revolution ;  the  de- 
duced ellipticity  was  1  -^-334 ;  and  the  metre,  or  ten-millionth 
port  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  at  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water,  was  fixed  at  443,296  lines  of  the  toise  of 
Peru,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  iron  toise  being  13* 
of  Reaumur,  or  61°  W  of  Fahrenheit.  {Base  du  Systime 
Mitriqtte  DicimaU,  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1805,  1807,  1810.) 

The  prolongation  of  the  meridian  through  Spain,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  project,  was  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Mechain,  but  was  subsequently  effected 
(1807-1809)  by  Biot  and  Arago.  By  means  of  a  very  large 
triangle,  one  side  of  which  exceeded  100  miles,  they  con- 
nected the  island  of  Iviza  with  the  coast  of  Valentia;  and 
another  triangle  carried  the  arc  to  Formentera,  a  small 
island  still  farther  to  the  south.  The  amplitude  was  thus 
increased  to  upwards  of  I2|  degrees.  (Biot  and  Arago, 
Recueil  <t  Observations  Giodtsiques,  $-c.,  1821.) 

It  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  that  notwith- 
standing the  parade  of  a  commission  and  the  extraordinary 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  computations,  a 
serious  error  was  committed  with  respect  to  this  arc,  which 
was  only  recently  detected  by  Puissant.  It  appears  that, 
through  inadvertence  or  the  misapprehension  of  a  formula, 
the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Montjouy  and  Mola 
(the  station  on  Formentera)  was  computed  without  apply- 
ing the  proper  correction  for  the  convergence  of  meridians. 
The  distance  originally  given  by  the  commissioners  was 
133005-77  toiscs;  but  the  distance  when  the  computation 
is  correctly  made  is  153673  61  toiscs  (Bcsscl,  A*t  runomischc 
Nachrichten,  No.  438),  the  difference  being  67 '84  toiscs. 
In  consequence  of  this  correction,  and  of  the  introduction 
of  some  other  arcs  since  measured  into  the  data  for  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  expressed  in  terms  of  the  legal  mitre, 
according  to  the  best  determination  which  can  at  present 
be  made  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  is  10,000,855'76 
metres ;  in  other  words,  the  legal  metre  would  require  to 
be  lengthened  by  about  the  -00,000,856th  part  of  itself  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  ideal  mitre,  a  ten-millionth  part  of 
the  quadrant  of  the  elliptic  meridian.  This  circumstance 
may  serve  to  show  the  futility  of  my  proposal  to  restore 
a  lost  standard  from  its  assigned  relation  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth.  The  French  mitre  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  an  arbitrary  part  of  the  toise  of  Peru,  in  terms  of  which 
the  bases  were  measured  and  the  meridian  computed. 

The  arc  which  was  measured  by  Maupertuis  and  his 
associates  in  Lapland  in  1736,  was  remeasured  by  S van- 
berg  in  1801-1803,  and  extended  in  both  directions  so  as 
to  increase  the  amplitude  about  40".  A  new  base  was 
measured  with  iron  bars  which  were  compared  with  a 


standard  mitre  in  Paris.  The  terrestrial  angles,  bs  well  as 
the  latitudes  and  azimuths,  were  measured  with  repealing 
circles,  and  the  methods  of  observing  and  computing  the 
results  the  same  generally  as  those  of  Delambre.  All  the 
details  of  the  operation  appear  to  have  been  executed  with 
great  skill  and  ability :  but  by  reason  of  the  inadequate- 
ness  of  the  instrument,  the  latitudes  are  not  supposed  to 
be  very  certainly  determined ;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  measuring- 
rods  were  compared  with  the  standard  mitre.  The  result 
gave  1°  :=  57,196  toises,  which  agrees  much  better  than 
that  of  Maupertuis  with  other  determinations.  (Svanberg, 
Exposition  des  Operation*  faites  en  Lapponie  pour  la  De- 
termination <r un  Arc  du  Mhidien,  <$-c.,  Stockholm,  1805.) 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  Holland  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  General  Krayenhoff,  from  1801  to  1809, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  general 
survey  of  France.  No  base  was  measured,  but  the  dis- 
tances were  computed  from  a  side  of  one  of  Delambre  a 
adjacent  triangles.  The  angles  were  measured  with  re- 
peating circles,  and  Delambre  s  methods  adopted  through- 
out. As  a  verification,  some  distances  were  deduced  from 
two  different  series  of  triangles,  and  the  greatest  discord- 
ances w  ere  found  to  amount  only  to  one  mitre  in  9123. 
{Precis  Hisloriquc  des  Operations  Geodesiques  et  Astrvno- 
miques  faites  en  Hollande  pour  servir  de  base  d  la  Topo- 
grap/rie  de  cet  etat ;  Exicutees  par  le  Lieutenant  ~G  in  tral 
Krayenhoff,       A  la  Haye,  1815.) 

A  general  survey  of  the  British  Islands,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  was  begun  in 
1791,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
first  conductors  of  this  national  undertaking  were  Colonel 
Williams  and  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Mudge,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Dalby,  who  had  previously 
assisted  General  Roy.  They  began  their  operations  by  re- 
measuring  General  Roy  s  base  on  Hounslow  Heath  with 
two  steel  chains  of  100  feet  in  length,  which  had  been 
very  carefully  prepared  by  Ramsden.  The  result  was 
stated  to  differ  from  General  Roy's  only  by  2}  inches ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  (Ency.  Brit.,  Art. 4  Trigonometrical 
Survey ')  that  the  two  results  were  given  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferent scales,  and  that,  when  reduced  to  the  same  standard, 
the  real  difference  was  one  foot,  at  least  if  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  comparison  of  the  standards  by  Captain  Katcr.  For 
the  measure  of  the  angles  a  new  theodolite  by  Ramsden,  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  (originally  intended  for  the  East 
India  Company),  was  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
No  general  plan  of  operation  appears  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  the  triangulation,  which  was  first 
earned  along  the  southern  coast  westward  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  geographical  positions  of  the  principal 
headlands  and  harbours,  and  has  gradually  been  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Four  other  bases,  besides  that 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  were  measured  in  England,  namely, 
on  Salisbury  Plain ;  King's  Sedgmoor,  in  Somersetshire ; 
Misterton  Carr,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  Rhuddlan  Marsh, 
near  St.  Asaph.  For  the  determination  of  the  geographi- 
cal positions  the  direction  of  the  meridian  was  determined 
at  five  intermediate  places  between  Dover  and  Lands 
End,  viz.  Beachy  Head,  in  Sussex ;  Dunnoae,  in  the  I*le 
of  Wight;  Black  Down,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  St.  Agnes' 
Beacon,  in  Cornwall.  In  1801  and  1802  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  extending  from  Dunnose  to  Chiton  in  Yorkshire 
was  determined  by  Mudge.  The  two  places  were  con- 
nected by  a  chain  of  twenty-two  triangles,  by  which  the 
terrestrial  distance  was  computed  from  the  bases  on 
Hounslow  Heath  and  Misterton  Carr;  and  their  astrono- 
mical latitudes  were  determined  by  a  zenith  sector  by 
Kamsden,  carrying  an  eight-feet  telescope.  The  latitude 
was  likewise  observed  at  Arbury  Hill,  near  the  middle  of 
the  arc.  By  means  of  litis  intermediate  observation  and 
the  intersections  of  the  arc  by  the  parallels  of  the  Green- 
wich Observatory  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  Olwerva- 
tory  at  Blenheim,  the  whole  was  divided  into  four  partial 
arcs,  the  lengths  and  amplitudes  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  table  at  the  end  of  tlus  article.  In  1806  the  meridian 
was  extended  to  a  station  on  Burleigh  Moor,  in  Yorkshire, 
rather  more  than  a  degree  to  the  north  of  Clifton.  With 
the  view  of  fixing  a  scale  of  longitudes  for  the  great  map 
of  England,  an  arc  of  a  parallel  circle  was  determined  by 
means  of  reciprocal  observations  of  azimuth  at  Dunnoae 
and  Beachy  Head,  and  the  geodetical  distance  concluded 
from  the  triangulation.  The"  result  gave  the  length  of  a 
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decree  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  Dunnose,  viz. 
50a  37'  7\  equal  to  232,914  feet,  which  is  longer  by  about 
748  feet  than  the  degree  on  the  spheroid  deduced  from 
the  best  determined  arcs  of  meridian.  But  this  method  of 
determining  the  difference  of  longitude  is  liable  to  some 
uncertainty,  as  the  result  is  considerably  effected  by  small 
errors  in  the  determination  of  the  azimuths.  It  is  now 
known  that  all  the  longitudes  on  the  southern  coast  given 
in  the  survey  are  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  several  seconds. 
{Phil.  Trans.t  from  1795  to  1803 ;  Trigonotnetncal  Sur- 
vey of  England  and  Wales,  175)9— 1811.) 

The  last-cited  work  brings  down  the  history  of  the  survey 
to  1811,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  authorised 
or  authentic  account  of  the  subsequent  operations  has 
been  published.  Were  it  not  indeed  for  the  admirable 
maps  which  are  from  time  to  time  issued  from  the 
Ordnance  map-office,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  sur- 
vey had  been  discontinued  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  operation  has  however  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  is 
nt  present  in  active  progress.  For  some  years  alter  the 
last  published  account,  the  triangulation  was  carried  on  in 
Scotland  both  along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  About 
IkIk  (lie  survey  of  Ireland  was  begun.  A  base  was  mea- 
sured on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  near  Londonderry, 
with  an  apparatus  (which  will  be  described  farther  on) 
differing  trom  any  which  had  previously  been  used,  and 
with  precautions  to  ensure  accuracy  which  probably  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Depending  on  this  base,  a  net- 
work of  triangles  was  established  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  angles  measured  partly  with  the  great  theo- 
dolite of  Komsden,  and  partly  with  a  new  instrument  of  the 
same  kind,  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  by  Trough- 
ton  and  Siroms.  By  means  of  some  large  triangles  stretch- 
ing across  the  channel,  the  Irish  triangles  were  connected 
at  several  points  with  those  formerly  observed  in  Wales 
and  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  these  last,  which  were 
computed  from  bases  measured  with  the  steel  chain,  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  have  been,  also  determined  in  tcyus  of 
the  new  base.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  sides  of  the 
triangles — not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  also — will 
be  computed  from  the  Irish  base,  about  the  accuracy  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  counties,  the  topography  of  Ireland  has  been 
completed ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  angles  of  the 
different  chains  of  primary  triangles  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands  have  now  also 
been  observed.  Astronomers  look  forward  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  details  of 
this*  great  national  undertaking,  the  experience  and  well- 
known  ability  of  the  distinguished  officer  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  survey  has  so  long  been  confided  giving 
assurance  that  it  will  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  age 
and  the  country.* 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  was  begun  by  Colonel 
Lambton  in  1791,  which  has  been  continued,  since  his 
death  in  1823,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Everest.  It 
was  originally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  of  determining  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  places  in  the  penin- 
sula ;  aud  although  it  has  of  course  been  carried  on  chiefly 
for  the  purposes  of  general  geography,  it  has  afforded  an 
important  contribution  to  our  knowlcdgo  of  the  earth's 
figure  by  two  arcs  of  meridian,  one  of  them  the  longest 
wliieh  has  been  measured  in  any  country.  The  first  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  and  its  amplitude  only  lJ  35'. 
The  second  begins  at  Punnae,  near  (Jape  Como'rin,  lat. 
8°  9'  32" ;  was  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula 
to Daumcrgidda, lat.  18°  V  16",  by  Colonel  Lambton;  and 
has  been  extended  to  Kullianpoor,  lat.  24°  7'  118'  by 
Colonel  Everest.  In  connection  with  these  ores  six  bases 
were  measured  by  Colonel  Lambton,  and  two  by  Colonel 
Everest.  The  methods  of  proceeding  were  in  almost  all 
respects  the  same  as  in  the  Ordnance  survey  of  England. 
The  bases  were  measured  with  a  steel  chain  of  100  feet. 

*  Sibca  thu  article  vu  in  type,  a  volume  at  the  Ordnance  ranry  Ha* 
a|>pearad  u  inter  Uui  of  '  AOronomicul  OlnrrTJitUina  ro.uJo  with  Ram«leii'» 
tenlth  wetnr,  taR.'ther  irith  a  CValojoe  of  the  Stun  which  hn\r  \xvn  ohaorved, 
aud  Un  amplitude*  nf  Uvo  cvlealial  am  deduced  (torn  Uw  OWrvaUoue  nt  I  be 
•lift-reiit  rtaUoni.'  The  tt.iliiun  are  Paannae,  lhinkirk  I  la  France),  tirccu- 
wkh,  Arlmr)  Hill,  Delamere.  CllOon  llearon.  IlirrWe).  Moat.  KelUe  U»  in 
PilWMre.  Cowhttiw  Hill  In  UanllUun-,  ami  U..II*.  the  ea»le»nrao»l  of  the  Zet- 
land island*.  Tlie  amplitude  of  the  iwridiouM  aic  between  the  parallels  of 
r>ni>Knc  and  Balta  U  10^  7'  5S~.2S.  O.lunrl  Col-.)  >tatr«  in  the  |>rrfiice,  that 
the  terrwelrtal  obaweationi  requisite  to  rtuib'e  hiru  to  empiric  \od  puhluli 
•he  xeodelloil  distance*  connected  with  Ihe  ..suaournn-al  results  ale  now  in  to 
ailvaucrd  n  Mate  tlwt  the  printing  (rf  them  will  >bwtly  U  commcBwd, 
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The  horizontal  angles  were  observed  with  a  theodolite  of 
three  feet  diameter  by  f'ary,  and  the  latitudes  with  a 
5-feet  zenith  sector  by  Kamsdcn.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  the 
results  of  these  operations  are  entitled.  Judging  from  the 
statements  of  Colonel  Everest,  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  considerably  inferior,  in  respect  of  probable  accu- 
racy, to  those  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ordnance 
survey,  and  assuredly  not  to  lie  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  recent  surveys  in  Ireland,  and  in  France  and 
Germany.  It  appears  that  on  one  occasion  the  great  theo- 
dolite received  an  accidental  blow  by  which  the  limb  was 
completely  distorted,  and  though  the  injury  was  so  suc- 
cessfully repaired  by  Colonel  Lambton  that  the  difference 
of  arcs  of  90°.  taken  on  any  part  of  the  limb,  was  found  not 
to  exceed  20",  more  than  usual  caution  must  have  been 
necessary  in  the  subsequent  use  of  the  instrument.  Prior 
to  the  measurement  of  one  of  the  bases  it  was  found  that 
the  joints  oV  the  steel  chains  were  thickly  covered  with 
rust,  in  clearing  away  which  the  length  coufd  scarcely  fail 
to  be  altered.  In  the  actual  measurement  the  mcasmiug- 
chain  was  not  supported  on  coffers,  or  stretched  by  a  con- 
stant weight :  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  and  stretched  by 
a  hand-capstan.  These  circumstances  give  reason  to  pre- 
sume no  high  degree  of  precision.  With  respect  to  results, 
the  meridional  distance  between  Daumcrgidda  and  Takal 
K'hera,  deduced  from  the  Beder  base  (measured  by  Colonel 
Lambton),  was  1,105,618  feet,  and  the  same  distance 
deduced  from  the  Takal  K'hera  base  measured  by  Colonel 
Everest)  was  1,105,381  feet,  the  difference  being  237 
feet ;  and  when  the  former  base  was  computed  from  the 
latter,  through  the  series  of  triangles,  the  differences 
between  the  computed  result  and  the  actual  measure  was 
found  to  be  7872  inches.  Discordances  of  such  amount 
are  incompatible  with  the  extreme  precision  now  aimed  at 
in  geodetieal  operations,  but  great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  climate,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances ;  and 
indeed  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  appreciate  too  highly 
the  ability,  energy,  and  devotion  displayed  b,olhby  Colonel 
Lambton  and  Colonel  Everest  in  the  conduct  of  this  im- 
portant survey.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
recent  operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  a  manner 
which  will  place  the  results  beyond  suspicion.  In  1831-35 
anew  base  was  measured  by' Colonel  Everest  at  Dhcra 
Dun,  in  the  Doab  territory,  with  a  compensating  apparatus 
similar  to  that  used  by  Colonel  Colby  in  Ireland.  Tho 
length  was  nearly  71  miles.  It  was  measured  twice,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  results  amounted  only  to  24 
inches.  (Lambton,  Asiatic  Researches,  vols,  viii.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii. ;  Phil.  Trans.,  1818;  Everest,  Account  of  the  Measure- 
ment nf  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  between  the  jurullch  if 
18^  3'  and  24a  /',  &c.,  1830 ;  Id.,  Monthly  Notices  ,f 
the  Roy.  Astron.  Society,  June,  1839.) 

Since  the  last  general  peace  trigonometrical  surveys 
have  been  curried  on  in  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe — England,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  and  Russia.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  describe  the  details  of  these  operations,  even  if 
the  materials  for  doing  so  were  at  oiir  command  ;  but  we 
shall  briefly  notice  those  which  have  a  scientific  interest, 
by  reason  of  the  data  they  affordfor  determining  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

Oi'thesurveysnowalluded  to.one  which  was  earned  across 
the  Alps  in  1 821  and  some  of  the  following  years,  is  remarka- 
ble by  reason  of  the  difficulties  the  country  presented.  The 
special  object  was  to  connect  two  seriesof  triangles,  which 
had  formerly  been  measured  along  the  mean  parallel  of 
4.1",  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Alps ;  one  extending  from 
Fmme  in  lllyria  to  Turin,  and  the  other  stretching  across 
Fiance  from  Cordouan  (near  Bordeaux)  to  the  frontier 
of  Savoy.  This  operation  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  governments,  and  executed  by 
parties  of  engineer  officers  of  both  countries,  who  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  so  that  all  the  angles  were 
measured  twice  with  different  instruments.  Combined  with 
the  previous  surveys,  it  gave  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the 
mean  parallel  extending  through  nearly  13"  of  longitude. 
By  means  of  instantaneous  fire-signals  (explosions  of  gun- 
powder) observed  at  the  extreme  and  five  intermediate  sta- 
tions, six  independent  comparisons  of  the  astronomical  and 
geodctiial  ans  were  obtained,  but  the  results  did  not  pie- 
seat  a  satisfactory  agreement.    The  whole  length  was 
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.VM6.WG  English  feet,  on  the  parallel  of  45°l>43'  12"  ;  and 
I  lie  amplitude  was  12"  59' 3  8",  whence  1"  of  longitude 
on  that  pai-allel  contain*  255.450  feet.  The  length  of  the 
decree  of  the  same  parallel,  on  the  spheroid  which  corre- 
spond* to  the  measured  arcs  of  meridian,  is  256,397  feet, 
the  difference  being  only  62  feet.  In  connection  with  this 
operation  the  remeasuremetit  of  BeiTaria'sarc,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  was  executed  by  Plana  and  Carlim. 
(DjjSmtions  Gewlisnntes  et  Attronamtque*  pour  la  Meeure 
ff««  Arcdu  Parallel*  Mr/yen,  Milan,  1826, 2nd  vol.,  1827 ; 
Connaitsance  des  Terns,  1829.) 

Two  arcs  of  meridian  have  been  recently  measured  in 
Han  over  and  Denmark,  which,  though  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  are  very  valuable  by  reason  of  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  and  the 
great  probable  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  first  was 
obtained  by  connecting  the  two  observatories  of  Gottingen 
and  Altona,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  the  same  meri- 
dian, by  means  of  a  chain  of  triangles  proceeding  from  a 
base  which  was  measured  by  Gaus*  in  1820.  From  the 
same  base  another  chain  of  triangles  was  carried  through 
Denmark,  by  means  of  which  the  geodetical  distance 
between  the  parallels  of  Lauenburg  (in  Hanover)  and 
Lysabbel  (in  the  island  of  Alsen)  was  computed.  The 
celestial  are  was  determined  by  Schumacher  with  Brad- 
ley's zenith  sector,  sent  from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich 
for  the  purpose.  (Gauss,  Bestimmung  des  Breitentunter- 
schirde*  zurisrhen  den  Rternmirtett  von  Uottitigen  uml 
Altona,         Bessel,  Astron.  Nachrichten,  No.  333.) 

An  extensive  trigonometrical  operation  has  been  carried 
on  in  Russia  for  a  series  of  years,  and  an  are,  exceeding  8" 
in  amplitude,  been  measured  on  the  meridian  of  Dorpat, 
26*43'  45"  to  the  east  of  Greenwich.  We  have  the  details 
with  respect  only  to  the  portion  of  the  arc  comprehended 
between  Jacobstadt  (on  the  Diina)  and  Hochland  (in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland),  which  was  measured  by  Struve  between 
1821  and  1831.  For  observing  the  angles,  Reiehenbach's 
universal  instrument,  having  a  horizontal  circle  of  14 
inches  diameter,  was  used  ;  and  the  amplitude  was  deter- 
mined with  a  transit-instrument  moving  in  the  prime  ver- 
tical. [I.ojigitudk  Awn  Latttudh.]  The  arc  was  nearly 
bisected  by  the  observatory  of  Dorpat.  (Struve,  Beechrei- 
bung  der  Breitengradmesmng  tn  den  Ostseeprwinzeti 
Husslands,  8sc.,  Dorpat,  1831.)"  This  arc  haa  since  been 
extended  by  General  von  Tenner  southwards  to  Belin,  and 
as  the  latitude  was  observed  both  at  that  place  and  at  Ne- 
mesch  (between  Belin  aud  Jacobetadt),  two  independent 
aras  have  in  fact  been  added  to  the  two  measured  by 
Struve.    (Bessel,  Astronumitche  Nachrichten,  No.  333.) 

The  last  survey  we  shall  mention  is  one  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Bessel,  in  Prussia,  between  1831  and  1830.  The 
immediate  object  of  this  undertaking  was  to  connect  the 
Russian  triangulation  with  a  chain  of  triangles  which  had 
been  measured  in  the  western  part  of  Prussia,  extending 
through  Hesse,  Thuringia,  and  Brandenburg  to  Silesia,  and 
connecting  the  Dutch  (and  thereby  also  the  French  and 
tfnglish)  triangles  with  those  of  Bavaria  and  Austria.  In 
this  operation  Bessel  included  the  measure  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  of  Konigsberg.  A  base  of  935  toiscs  was  mea- 
sured with  great  precision.  The  angles  were  observed 
with  a  theodolite  or  15  inches  diameter,  and  the  latitudes 
at  the  two  extremities  (Truntz  and  Mcmel)  determined,  as 
in  Struve's  method,  with  a  transit-instrument  adjusted  in 
the  prime  vertical.  The  details  are  given  by  Bessel  in  a 
work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  concerned 
with  geodetical  operations  of  the  highest  order.  (Bessel. 
Qradmessung  in  Ost-Preussen  und  thru  Vvrbindung  mil 
Preussuchen  undRu-mschen  Drticckskettcn,  Berlin,  1838.) 

By  means  of  the  different  surveys  to  which  we  have  now 
alluded,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  has  been  covered  with 
chains  of  triangles,  whereby  not  only  the  geographical 
positions  of  all  the  principal  places  ana  remarkable  objects 
have  been  determined  by  actual  measurement,  but  all  the 
measured  arcs  of  meridians  and  parallels,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal observatories,  have  been  tngonometrically  connected 
with  each  other.  The  comparison  of  the  astronomical  and 
geodetical  positions  of  so  many  connected  points  is,  per- 
haps, even  Better  calculated  to  lead  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  local  configuration  of  tlua  quarter  of  the  globe 
than  the  measure  meat  of  isolated  decrees. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  cemraf  view  of  the  methods 
of  uondifcting  h  trigonometrical  survey  and  computing  the 
reaulU  of  Uu*  observations. 


Measurement  qf  the  Hose. — The  foundation  of  every  tri- 
gonometrical survey  is  the  measurement  of  a  ground-line, 
or  base,  in  terms  of  which  all  the  distances  are  to  be  com- 
puted. This  is  an  operation  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  requires  to  be  execnted  with  the 
most  minute  precision ;  for  any  error  with  which  the  result 
may  be  attested  is  multiplied  in  the  sides  of  the  triangle* 
in  the  ratio  of  their  length  to  the  length  of  the  base ;  and 
all  other  distances  concluded  from  the  survey  are  affected 
in  the  same  proportion.  An  error  in  the  base  amounting 
only  to  an  inch  in  the  mile  would  vitiate  the  determination 
of  the  earth's  diameter  to  the  extent  of  110  yards. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :— A  piece  of  ground  must  be  selected  ah  free  from 
obstructions  and  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  The  terminal 
points  must  be  defined  by  permanent  marks ;  far  example, 
by  a  fine  dot,  or  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines,  on  a 
plate  of  metal,  securely  fixed  in  the  ground.  In  order  to 
trace  the  line  of  the  base,  a  transit-instrument  is  adjusted 
over  one  of  the  terminal  points,  and  directed  to  a  flag-staff 
or  other  signal  erected  at  the  other,  by  which  means  the 
observer  is  enabled  to  direct  an  assistant  to  plant  pickets 
in  the  ground,  all  ranging  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
The  measuring  apparatus  may  be  constructed  and  applied 
in  various  ways,  but  in  all  cases  the  following  conditions 
must  be  observed: — 1,  The  successive  measuring-rods  (or 
chains)  must  be  arranged  accurately  in  the  vertical  plane 
{Missing  through  the  terminal  points  of  the  base ;  2,  the 
tcuqierature  of  the  rods  must  be  observed  at  the  time  they 
are  applied,  and  their  rate  of  expansion  determined  by 
direct  experiment,  in  order  that  the  apparent  lengths  may 
he  reduced  to  the  length  at  a  given  temperature ;  3,  they 
must  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  ten- 
dency to  flexure ;  and  4,  each  rod,  when  adjusted  in  the 
line  of  the  base,  must  be  exactly  horizontal,  or  its  inclina- 
tion exactly  determined  by  levels,  in  order  that  the  corre- 
sponding horizontal  distance  may  be  computed. 

Previously  to  General  Roy's  measure  of  the  base  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  the  measuring  apparatus  used  in  all 
similar  operations  (with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  bases 
measured  by  Lacaille  and  Cassini  in  France)  consisted  of 
deal  rods,  usually  about  20  feet  in  length ;  but  deal  rods, 
however  well  seasoned,  are  found  to  be  considerably  aff  ected 
by  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air,  and  liable  to  sudden 
and  irregular  expansions  and  contractions,  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  even  when  they  are 
compared  from  time  to  time  with  a  standard  metallic  bar. 
For  this  reason  General  Roy.  after  he  had  measured  the 
base  with  deal  rods,  measured  it  a  second  time  with  hollow 
glass  tubes.  The  tubes  were  20  feet  in  length  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  extremities  were  defined  by 
metal  buttons,  ground  perfectly  flat,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  At  one  end  this  apparatus  was  fixed 
to  the  tube ;  at  the  other  it  was  attached  to  a  sort  of  pis- 
ton, or  slider,  capable  of  being  pushed  up  a  certain  way 
within  the  tube  against  a  slender  spring.  A  fine  line 
marked  on  the  slider,  and  another  on  the  glass  tube,  were 
so  adjusted,  that  when  the  slider  was  pushed  up  until  the 
lines  came  into  coincidence  ^  which  was  observed  through 
the  glass the  distance  between  the  flat  ends  of  the  metal 
buttons  was  exactly  20  feet  at  the  temperature  of  62"  Fah- 
renheit. In  making  the  contacts,  the  flat  end  of  one  rod 
was  pressed  by  a  screw  apparatus  against  the  moveable  end 
of  the  other,  until  the  coincidence  of  the  line*  took  place ; 
so  that  a  constant  pressure  was  applied  equal  to  the  tension 
of  the  spring.  When  the  Ordnance  survey  was  begun,  this 
base  was  again  measured  with  a  steel  chain,  made  by 
Ramsden,  of  100  feet  in  length,  and  consistingof  40  links, 
terminated  by  a  brass  handle  at  each  end.  When  in  use 
the  chain  was  supported  on  wooden  cotters,  raised  on 
trestles,  and  stretched  with  a  weight  of  fifty -six  pounds. 
The  extremities  were  defined  by  marks  on  the  brass 
handles;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  marks  successively 
to  the  same  point  on  the  base-line  the  following  contriv- 
ance was  adopted : — a  brass  scale,  firmly  secured  to  a  post 
driven  into  the  ground,  but  not  connected  with  Uie  chain 
or  its  supports,  was  placed  contiguous  to  the  preceding 
end,  A,  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  apparatus,  so 
that  a  division  ou  the  scale  coincided  exactly  with  the 
mark  on  the  handle.  The  chain  was  then  carried  forward 
one  length ;  aud  when  again  placed  on  tiie  coffers,  was 
drawn  back  against  the  stretching-weight,  until  the  mark 
on  the  handle  at  the  following  end,  B,  coincided  with  a 
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division  or  the  scale  which  had  remained  fixed  in  its  place. 
In  this  manner  the  marks  on  A  and  B  either  occupied  the 
Kame  point  on  the  line  of  the  haw,  or  the  distance  between 
them  was  known  in  terms  of  the  scale.  The  tame  method 
was  followed  in  measuring  several  other  bases  in  England 
in  the  course  of  the  survey,  the  chain  being  compared 
before  and  after  each  operation  with  another  similar  chain 
which  was  kept  for  this  purpose.  The  advantage  of  the 
chain  depends  solely  on  its  great  length,  by  reason  of 
which  the  number  of  coincidences  (in  making  which  the 
chief  difficulty  consists^  is  considerably  reduced  :  but  this 
advantage  is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
liability  to  alteration  from  wearing  or  corroding  at  the 
joints,  and  the  insufficient  security  afforded  that,  notwith- 
standing the  stretching,  all  its  points  are  in  the  same 
straight  line.  The  nse  of  the  chain  has  been  confined  to 
the  English  and  Indian  surveys,  and  is  now  abandoned  in 
both. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Delambre  and  Mechain  in  mea- 
suring the  two  bases  in  Franc*,  on  which  the  length  of  the 
meridian  depends,  was  constructed  as  follows : — The 
measuring-rod  was  a  thin  bar  of  platinum,  two  toises 
in  length,  half  an  inch  In  breadth,  and  two  lines  in 
thickness.  This  was  covered  hy  another  bar  of  copper, 
somewhat  shorter,  the  two  being  firmly  connected  by 
screws  at  one  end,  but  free  at  every  other  point,  so  that  the 
expansions  and  contractions  of  each  were  not  affected  by 
the  other.  The  relative  expansions  were  thus  indicated 
by  the  distance  between  the  free  extremities  of  the  two 
bars ;  for  measuring  which  a  finely  divided  scale  was  cut 
on  a  part  of  the  platinum  bar,  ana  a  vernier  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  copper  bar.  The  relative  expansion 
gave  the  means  of  computing  the  absolute  expansion  of 
the  platinum  bar  at  the  time  of  the  measurement.  Four 
of  these  compound  bars  were  used  together ;  and  when  all 
were  adjusted  in  the  line  of  the  base,  and  the  requisite  ob- 
servations made  and  recorded,  the  last  was  carried  forward 
and  placed  first,  the  others  being  left  in  their  places.  The 
ends  were  not  brought,  into  contact ;  a  small  interval  was 
left  between  each  and  the  next,  which  was  measured  by  a 
slider,  or  Bmall  scale  of  platinum,  attached  to  that  end  of  the 
platinum-bar  which  was  not  covered  by  the  copper  bar. 
For  the  measure  of  the  Hanoverian  base  Gauss  employed 
three  bars  of  hammered  iron,  two  toiscs  in  length,  and 
atiout  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  enclosed 
in  boxes  so  as  to  leave  only  the  ends  projecting,  and  sup- 
ported by  counterpoises  to  prevent  flexure.  The  ends 
were  covered  with  steel  plates,  one  flat  and  the  other 
spherical ;  and  when  the  bars  were  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  base,  a  small  interval  was  left  between  the  flat  end  of 
one  bar  and  the  spherical  end  of  the  preceding  one,  which 
was  measured  by  dropping  into  it  a  thin  wedge.  Struve 
also  employed  iron  bars  in  measuring  the  Rnssia  base.  In 
this  case  however  the  ends  of  the  bars  were  brought  into 
contact,  and  the  contacts  made  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  General  Roy  in  using  the 
glass  rods.  But  the  apparatus  which  formed  the  moveable 
extremity  of  Struve's  rod  consisted  of  a  bent  lever  which 
turned  on  an  axis  passingthrough  the  bar,  near  its  extremity, 
the  motion  of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  short  arm  terminated  in 
a  hemisphere  which  projected  a  little  beyond  the  end  of 
the  bar ;  and  in  making  the.  contacts,  the  flat  and  fixed 
end  of  the  next  bar  was  pressed  against  the  hemisphere, 
until  an  index  on  the  extremity  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  stood  at  the  middle  of  a  scale  connected  with  the 
bar,  in  which  position  the  distance  between  the  plane  in 
which  the  bar  terminated  at  one  end,  and  the  apex  of  the 
hemisphere  at  the  other  end,  was  exactly  two  totses  at  the 
normal  temperature.  A  steel  spring  acting  on  the  lone 
arm  of  the  lever  regulated  the  degree  of  pressure  applied 
in  making  the  contacts. 

In  mefwuringthe  Prussia  base  Besscl  used  four  compound 
bar*  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  De- 
lambre. The  apparatus,  which  is  simple  and  ingenious, 
will  be  readily  understood  from  the  annexed  figure,  in 
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toiscs  in  length,  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  *  z*  is  a  bar  of  line  of  the  same  thickness  and  half 
the  breadth.  The  two  bars  are  firmly  connected  by  screws 
and  soldering  at  the  end  x  t.  The  zinc  bar  x  z'  terminates 
in  two  knife-edges  of  steel,  the  edges  being  horizontal,  k  k' 
is  a  part  of  the  iron  bar,  terminating  in  knife-edgcB,  which 
are  placed  vertically,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
The  length  of  the  measuring  bar,  or  two  toises  at  the 
normal  temperature,  is  defined  by  the  knife-edges  at  *  and 
k' ;  while  the  interval  between  r'  and  k  varies  with  the 
temperature,  and  indicates  the  relative  expansion,  from 
which  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  iron  bar  becomes 
known.  This  interval  was  measured  by  iiuerting  a  thin 
glass  wedge  between  tho  knife -edges  ,  and  when  the  bars 
were  placed  in  the  line  of  the  base,  the  interval  between  the 
knife-edge  kf  of  one  bar  and  *  of  the  adjacent  one  was  mea- 
sured in  the  same  manner.  By  means  of  fine  divisions  on 
the  parallel  sides  of  the  glass  wedges  an  interval  in  the 
direction  of  the  base  so  small  as  the  12,000th  part  of  an 
inch  was  made  visible. 

For  the  measurement  of  the  Irish  base  an  apparatus  was 
employed  by  Colonel  Colby  in  which  the  expansion  of  the 
measuring-rods  was  compensated  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
reduction  was  required  on  account  of  variations  of  tempe- 
rature. Tile  principle  of  this  very  ingenious  apparatus 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  description  :— A  B  is 
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which  the  two  ends  are  shown,    i  i'  is  a  bar  of  iron  two  | 


a  brass  bar,  10  feet  in  length.  UDi  bar  of  iron,  firmly 
connected  with  the  former  at  the  middle  E.  Two  steel 
tongues  A  P,  B  Q  are  connected  with  the  extremities  of 
the  bars  by  double  conical  joints  which  allow  sufficient 
play  to  the  tongues  to  prevent  interference  with  the  free 
expansions  of  the  bars.  At  a  certain  normal  temperature 
the  steel  tongues  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
bars.  Suppose  them  in  this  position,  and  that  an  increase 
of  temperature  takes  place :  the  brass  bar  will  become 
longer  than  the  iron  bar  in  consequence  of  its  greater  re- 
lative expansion,  and  a  straight  line  A  CP  (on  the  middle 
of  the  tongue)  will  come  into  the  position  n  e  P,  intersect- 
ing it*  former  direction  at  a  point  P,  so  situated  that  P  C 
has  to  P  A  the  ratio  of  the  expansion  of  the  iron  bar  to 
that  of  the  brass  bar.  But  this  ratio  being  constant,  P  is 
a  given  point ;  and  as  the  corresponding  point  Q  on  the 
other  tongue  is  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  it 
follows  that  the  distance  between  P  and  Q  will  remain  un- 
altered in  all  temperatures,  provided  at  least  both  bars 
have  the  same  temperature.  This  invariability  is  however 
not  absolute,  for  when  the  tongue  comes  into  the  oblique 
position  a  P  is  longer  than  A  P,  and  consequently  the 
point  marked  on  the  tongue  will  be  between  a  and  the  in- 
variable point.  Hence  an  increase  of  temperature  must 
increase  the  distance  between  P'and  Q:  but  the  effect 
is  insensible.  The  distance  between  the  two  bars  was 
about  two  inches,  and  the  distance  of  P  from  the  iron  bar 
or  PC  (which  was  determined  experimentally) about  three 
inches  and  a  half.  The  bars  were  enclosed  in  strong- 
wooden  cases,  having  only  the  ends  of  the  steel  tongues 
exposed,  and  the  caws  laid  upon  trestles.  Five  or  six  fccts 
of  bars  were  used  together;  and  when  levelled  and  ad- 
justed in  the  line  of  the  base,  the  interval  between  the 
point  Q  on  one  set,  and  the  point  P  on  the  next,  instead 
of  being  variable  (as  in  the  methods  of  Delambre  and  Bps- 
sel),  was  made  equal  to  a  given  constant  quantity.  Thi- 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  microscopic  apparatus,  con. 
structed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  measuring  apparatus, 
two  microscopes  taking  the  place  of  the  steel  tongucR,  and 
their  foci  being  the  points  whose  distance  remains  invari- 
able. The  microscopes  were  six  inches  apart,  and  between 
them,  at  the  same  distance  from  each,  was  a  small  tele- 
scope invariably  connected  with  the  two  metallic  bars  to 
which  the  microscopes  were  attached  ;  the  whole,  being  «> 
disposed  that  the  three  optical  axes  were  in  the  same 
plane,  and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. This  apparatus  being  placed  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  base,  over  the  end  of  one  of  the  sets  of  measuring  bars, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  Q  on  the  steel  tongue  wn^ 
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b'sected  by  the  cross-wires  of  one  of  the  microscopes,  the 
next  set  o'f  bars  was  moved  backwards  or  forward*  until 
the  point  1'  was  bisected  by  the  cross-wires  of  the  other 
microscope.  A  very  delicate  level  fixed  on  the  upper  bar 
of  the  microscopic  apparatus  gave  the  means  of  adjusting 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  exactly  in  the  vertical ;  by 
which  means,  when  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  ope- 
rations or  to  chance  the  level  of  the  line  of  the  base,  Ihe 
point  from  which  the  measurement  was  to  be  resumed  could 
be  determined  with  much  greater  precision  than  by  the 
usual  means  of  a  plummet.  The  mea»uring-bars  were 
compared  (daily,  we  believe)  with  a  standard  iron  bar, 
which  therefore  is  the  unit  of  the  distances ;  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  foci  of  the  microscope*  was  in  like 
manner  verified  by  comparison  with  a  scale. 

The  question  of" superiority  among  these  different  mode* 
of  measuring  a  base  must  be  decided  with  reference  to 
practical  convenience :  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the 
results  of  any  one  of  them  are  decidedly  more  accurate 
1han  those  of  the  others.  Col.  Colby's  apparatus  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  theory,  but  the  play  of  the  joints  by 
which  the  tongues  are  connected  with  the  bars,  and  the 
uneeitaintv  there  must  be  about  the  determination  of  the 
invariable"  points,  and  that  their  distance  remains  un- 
altered while  chances  of  temperature  are  taking  place, 
are  obvious  disadvantages.  Bessel's  apparatus  is  the 
most  compact,  and  in  fewest  pieces  ;  and  we  should 
imagine  that  his  mode  of  measuring  the  intervals  between 
the  successive  bars  would  be  found  easier  in  practice  than 
making  the  distance  between  them  constant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adjustment  of  a  point  under  the  focus  of  a 
microscope  is  an  operation  which  can  probably  be  exe- 
cuted with  greater  precision  than  the  measurement  of  the 
distance  between  two  solid  bodies,  whether  by  a  scale  and 
vernier,  according  to  the  method  of  Delambre,  or  by  a 
finely-divided  wedge,  as  used  by  Gauss  and  Bessel. 

The  length  of  the  base  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
Theoretically  speaking,  it  cannot  be  too  long.  If  a  dis- 
tance on  Ihe  earth's  surface  (an  arc  of  meridian,  for  ex- 
ample! deduced  from  a  trigonometrical  o|»cration  be  m 
times  the  length  of  the  base,  then,  putting  errors  of  ob- 
servation and  calculation  out  of  view,  the  probable  error  in 
the  distance  U  to  the  probable  error  of  the  base  in  the 
ratio  of  V'«  '•  1 ;  consequently  the  longer  the  base  the  less 
is  the  probable  error  of  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
probable  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  base  increases  as 
the  square  root  of  its  length  ;  so  that  a  distance  deduced 
from  a  base  of  three  miles  measured  only  once  would  have 
as  great  a  probable  error  as  if  it  had  been  deduced  from  a 
base  of  only  one  mile  measured  three  times,  and  the  mean 
remit  taken  as  its  true  length.  General  Roy's  base  on 
Ilounslow  Heath  was  27,403  feet,  or  about  5J  miles;  and 
the  other  bases  measured  in  England  were  from  4  0'  miles 
to  about  7  miles.  In  the  Indian  survey  the  bases  averaged 
about  seven  miles.  The  two  bases  at  Melun  and  Pcrpignan, 
on  which  the  great  French  arc  of  meridian  depends,  were 
hot  h  upwards  of  seven  miles,  and  each  consisted  of  two  parts 
inclined  to  each  other.  In  the  Irish  base  eight  miles  were 
directly  measured  with  the  compensation  bars,  and  two 
miles  were  added  by  triangulation.  Struve's  base  was  2115 
toiscs,  or  about  2  8  miles.  The  Prussian  base,  measured 
by  Bessel.  was  only  935  toises.  or  about  a  mile  and  an 
eighth.  Baron  Zach,  who  measured  some  small  bases  in 
Italy,  contends  that  long  bases,  such  as  were  measured  in 
the  French,  English,  and  Indian  surv  eys,  are  attended  with 
no  advantages  corresponding  to  the  expense  they  occasion ; 
and  Professor  Sehwcnl,  in  an  interesting  account  of  a  base 
of  2818  feet,  measured  by  him  near  Spire,  reasons  to  the 
same  effect.  (Die  Kleine  Sjn't/i'rrr  /Aim,  Speyer,  1822.) 
Although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  these  opinions,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  instruments  and  the  methods  of  ob- 
serving and  computing  the  observations  have  been  im- 
proved, the  necessity  for  frequent  verification  by  the 
ui;  :'Mire  of  ne-v  bases"  has  been  proportionably  diminished. 

When  the  measuring-rods  have  been  applied  to  the 
whole  line  of  the  base,  and  the  proper  reductions  made  lor 
expansion,  inclination,  Sic,  the  distance  is  obtained  be- 
tween the  terminal  points,  in  teims  of  the  standard  to 
which  the  measuring-rods  are  referred,  on  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth.  In  order  that  the  results  of  different 
surveys  maybe  comparable  with  each  cither,  this  circle 
must  have  a  determinate  rn'Iius  ;  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
substitute  for  the  arc  actually  measured,  the  corresponding 


arc  on  the  surface  which  coincides  with  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea.  Let  /  denote  the  measured  length  of  the  baj-e.  /' 
its  length  reduced  to  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  A  its  height 
above  that  level,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  earth:  the  /'  is 
found  from  this  proportion,  r+h  :  r  :  :  I :  I'. 

Triangulation. — In  commencing  the  triangulation,  the 
first  step  is  to  make  choice  of  the  points  or  stations  w  hich 
are  to  form  the  summits  of  the  principal  triangles.  The 
choice  of  stations  must  be  determined  m  some  measure  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  with  reference  to  the  objects 
of  the  survey  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  very  acute 
angles,  because  small  errors  in  the  measurement  of  such 
angles  will  give  rise  to  large  errors  in  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  deduced  from  them.  The  best-conditioned  triangles 
are  those  which  are  nearly  equilateral.  The  principal 
triangles  should  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  the  pro- 
bable error  of  a  distance  deduced  from  a  base  through  a 
series  of  triangles  increases  with  the  number  of  inter- 
mediate triangles.  ,Sides  averaging  from  20  to  5U  miles 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  convenient ;  but  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  or  for  connecting  stations  scpanited  by 
the  sea,  the  magnitude  of  the  triangles  will  sometimes  be 
limited  only  by  the  distance  at  which  the  signals  cease  to 
be  visible  from  each  other.  When  the  object  of  the  survey 
is  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  geographical  posi- 
tions (the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  altitude*  above  the 
sea  i,  as  well  as  the  mutual  distances  of  these  primary  sta- 
tions, should  be  determined  with  all  the  precision  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain.  The  more  remarkable  features  of  the 
country  are  afterwards  connected  with  the  principal  sta- 
tions, by  trconttury  triangles,  which,  being  liable  only  to 
small  relative  errors,  may  be  determined  more  expediti- 
ously by  less  precise  observations  or  with  inferior  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  intermediate  points  are  filled  in  by  means 
of  the  surveyor's  compass  and  chain.  [Survkyino.] 

Signal*. — When  the  stations  have  been  chosen,  the  next 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  erection  of  signals.  In. the 
earlier  surveys,  the  usual  practice  was  to  select  such  con- 
spicuous objects  as  the  country  presented,  as  church 
spires,  windmills,  &c.  ;  but  experience  has  shown  tliat 
objects  of  this  kind,  even  when  found  (which  will  seldom 
be  the  case)  in  those  positions  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
angular  points  of  the  triangles  should  be  established,  are 
not  well  adapted  for  signals,  and  that  in  general  the  most 
advantageous  course  is  to  construct  them  for  the  express 
purpose.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  English  survey,  the 
observations  were  chiefly  made  by  night,  and  the  signal* 
were  reverberator)'  lamps  with  coucavc  metallic  reflectors 
supported  by  flag-staffs,  and  enclosed  in  tin  cases,  having 
plates  of  glass  in  front  to  screen  the  light  from  the  action 
of  the  wind.  Such  signals  answer  well  enough  for  dis- 
tances under  30  miles.  Biot  and  Arago,  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  French  arc  of  meridian,  also  employed  rever- 
berator)- lamps  and  concave  reflectors ;  and  in  one  case  the 
distance  between  the  station  and  the  signal  exceeded  KH> 
miles.  Bengal  lights,  blue-lights,  and  other  contrivances 
have  also  been  used  as  night-signals.  Delambre  con- 
structed his  signals  of  wood  in  the  form  of  truncated  foui- 
sided  pyramids,  and  observed  by  day.  For  the  large  trian- 
gles in  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  Colonel  Colby 
built  up  conical  piles  of  dry  stone,  which  were  thrown 
down  when  the  instrument  was  taken  to  the  spot,  and  again 
built  up  when  it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  same  signal 
from  other  stations.  Such  signals  were  found  to  be  visible 
in  the  telescope  of  the  great  theodolite  at  the  distance  of 
IX)  or  100  miles  in  favourable  weather.  Plates  of  polished 
metal,  placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  o(  the  sun  in  the 
proper  direction,  have  been  found  a  powerful  means  of 
rendering  a  station  visible.  Gauss  proposed  the  heliotrope, 
in  which  the  reflecting  surface  is  silvered  glass;  and  this 
was  the  signal  which  was  principally  used  by  Strove  and 
Bcssel.  Another  method,  adopted  by  He^sel  for  short  dis- 
tances, was  the  reflexion  of  fight  from  a  hemisphere  oi 
polished  copper.  These  two  last  methods  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  rendering  the  observer  dependent  on  sun- 
shine, but  in  other  respects  they  afford  excellent  signals,  for 
a»  the  light  proceed*  from  a  point,  the  observation  is  made 
with  the  greatest  precision.  In  the  case  of  the  hemisphere 
indeed,  the  luminous  point  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  Mgna), 
but  as  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  azimuth  of  the 
sun  at  the  time  of  the  observation  are  known,  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  axis  can  be  accurately  computed,  and 
a  correction  applied  if  the  deviatiou  is  sensible.   But  all 
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solid  bodies  used  as  signal*  render  a  similar  correction 
necessary  when  the  light  falls  upon  them  obliquely.  To 
avoid  tins  inconvenience,  Svanbcrg  observed  the  light  of 
the  sky  through  a  rectangular  opening  in  a  blackened 
board  which  turned  about  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  its  plane 
could  always  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray. 
Night-signals  are  found  inconvenient  by  reason  of  the  un- 
steadiness and  the  scintillations  of  the  light ;  and  accord- 
ingly geodetical  observations  are  now  generally  made  by 
day;  nevertheless,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  night 
observations  may  be  advantageous,  or  even  necessary. 
Thus,  in  India,  Colonel  Everest  found  that  the  greater  re- 
fraction during  the  night  sometimes  rendered  stations 
visible  which  could  not  be  seen  by  day,  being  hid  by  the 
intervening  ground. 

With  respect  to  instruments  and  the  methods  of  observ- 
ing in  geodetical  surveys,  ample  information  is  given  in 
the  articles  Theodolet,  Kkpp.ating  Circlk,  tec.  We 
may  here  remark  however,  that  as  each  signal  (speaking 
generally)  is  the  common  vertex  of  several  triangles,  an 
angle  required  for  the  calculation  of  a  triangle  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  from  the  sum  or  difference  of  other 
angles  at  the  same  point,  as  well  as  by  direct  observation. 
Tliis  circumstance  permits  the  observations  to  be  made 
in  various  ways,  and  affords  an  important  means  of  verifi- 
cation ;  but  in  order  that  full  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  it,  the  observations  must  be  made  and  combined  ac- 
cording to  some  systematic  plan.  Struve,  in  the  Russian 
triangulation,  adopted  the  plan  of  observing  successively 
the  direction  of  every  signal  visible  from  his  station,  in 
reference  to  a  certain  arbitrary  direction ;  and  the  same 
method  was  followed  by  Bessel.  This  appears  to  be  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  observations  by  which  an  observer 
is  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  his  position. 

Reduction  to  the  Centre  of  the  Station. — It  is  desirable 
that  the  centre  of  the  instrument  should  always  be  placed 
in  the  vertical  line  which  coincides  with  the*  axis  of  the 
signal  at  the  same  station  ;  but  the  strict  lulfilment  of  this 
condition  may  sometimes  be  impossible,  or  at  least 
extremely  inconvenient.  In  such  cases  the  instrument  is 
placed  near  the  station,  and  a  correction  made  for  the 
a  b  eccentricity.    Let  C  be  the  centre 

of  the  station,  E  tin?  place  where 
the  instrument  is  placed.  A  and  B 
the  distant  signals,  so  that  A  C  B  is 
the  an  pie  which  is  required,  and 
A  E  B  the  angle  actually  measured. 
Let  the  distance  C  E  he  denoted 
by  d,  and  AC  (computed  approx- 
imately) by  m  ;  then  the  difference, 
C^K  in  seconds,  between  ACB  and 


A  K  B  is  found  from  this  formula — 

ACB-AEB=«rfsin  (BAC-BEC)-f  m  sin  BAC, 
where  *»  =  206264-8'',  the  number  of  seconds  in  an  arc 
equal  to  the  radius,  or  w=cosec  l"«-  1  -i-sin  1". 

Reduction  to  the  Horizon.— Although  the  theodolite  has 
now  come  into  general,  perhaps  universal,  use  in  carrying 
on  important  (rcodetical  operations,  we  shall  add  the 
formula  by  which  an  angle  measured  in  the  oblique  plane 
passing  through  the  instrument  and  the  two  observed 
objects  is  reduced  to  the  horizon.  Let  A  and  B  be  the 
remote  signals,  C  the  angle  in  the  oblique  plane, Cits  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  let  a  and /)  denote 
respectively  the  number  of  seconds  by  which  A  and  B  are 
observed  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  above  or  below 
the  horizon  of  C ;  then 
C-C'={J(«  +  0?  ,an  4  C-i(a-0)'  cot^C}  sin  1". 

When  the  angles  have  been  measured,  and  (if  necessary) 
deduced  to  the  centre  of  the  station  and  the  horizon,  their 
value*  as  given  by  the  instrument,  being  all  affected  with 
some  portion  of  error  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  means 
to  get  rid  of,  must  undergo  a  process  of  correction  or  ad- 
justment, or  be  made  to  satisfy  certain  mathematical  con- 
ditions, before  a  determinate  result  can  be  deduced  from 
tlii-m.  In  order  to  establish  these  conditions  the  follow- 
ing quantity  must  be  computed  for  every  triangle  in  the 
series. 

Syherical  Ercets.— The  spherical  excess  of  a  triangle 
on  tiie  surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  formed  by  the  sec- 
tions of  plane*  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces,  is  the  excess 
of  the  sum  of  i!s  three  angles  over  181^.  This  excess  has 
n  '.riven  relation  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  depending  upon 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  ;  and  in  a  geodetical  survey  the 


data  for  computing  it  are,  in  every  case,  a  side  e,  and  the 
three  observed  angles  A,  B,  C,  of  which  C  is  supposed 
opposite  to  c.  Let  S  denote  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
the  surface  or  area  of  the  triangle.  E  the  spherical  excess  in 
seconds,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  in  feet;  we  have 
then  S  =  i  ce  sin  A  sin  B  ~  sin  C,  and  E  =  s>  S  -i-  rr, 
where  •=  20U204"-H. 

On  the  spheroid,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  section  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  is  variable,  and  depends  both  on  the 
latitude  and  the  inclination  of  the  section  to  the  meridian. 
For  a  series  of  triangles  included  between  two  parallels  of 
latitude  whose  distance  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees,  r  may  be  supposed  constant  in  computing  the 
spherical  excess  ;  and  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  its 
mean  value,  we  may  take  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
section  which  intersects  the  meridian  in  an  angle  of  15°,  at 
the  middle  latitude.  The  general  formula  for  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  an  oblique  section  is 

1  _  P       +     co** 1  cos*  0)  J(l-ee  sin1 1) 
r~  ail-ee) 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  equator,  e  the  eccentricity  (so 
that  ee  =z  (aa-bb)  +  aa,b  being  hal  f  the  polar  axis),  /  the 
latitude,  and  9  the  azimuth,  or  inclination  of  the  section  to 
the  meridian. 

I«et  p  denote  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian 
(for  which  0  =  0),  p' that  of  the  section  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  (for  which  0  =  90"),  the  formula  gives 

1      VCl-pgsin'/)1      1  ^(I-fosin*/) 


a(l-w) 


COS20; 


whence  also 

K!— iG+?)+»G-?) 

from  which  1  r  is  readily  computed  for  any  value  of  0. 
When  0  =  45°,  the  second  term  vanishes. 

In  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  (51*  2fV  39"),  p  =  20911901 
feet,  p' =  20960473  feet,  whence  (making  6=4T>°)  log 
(•>  -r  rr)  »  O-  67251  - 10,  and  consequently  log  E  =  log  S  + 
0  C7251-10.  In  order  that  E  may  amount  to  1",  we 
must  have  log  S  =  9-39749,  or  8=2,497,800,000  square 
feet,  or  nearly  701:  square  miles,  that  is  to  say,  the  splieri- 
cal  excess  amounts  to  1"  for  ever)'  70J  square  miles  in  the 
area  of  the  triangle.  The  calculation  of  the  area  therefore 
does  .not  require  to  be  made  with  much  accuracy,  and  may 
be  facilitated  by  means  of  subsidiary  tables. 

Correction  of  the  Obnemitiont. — One  of  the  improve- 
ments for  which  practical  geodesy  has  recently  been  in- 
debted to  the  German  astronomers,  particularly  Gauss  and 
Bessel,  is  a  general  method  of  combining  ana  correcting 
the  observations  according  to  the  principles  of  the  theory 
of  probability,  so  as  to  elicit  the  result  which  is  most  pro- 
bably nearest  the  truth,  or  which  gives  the  nearest  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  of  the  observations.  Formerly  the 
practice  was  to  regard  each  triangle  as  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent whole,  and  to  adjust  the  observed  angles  (usually 
by  some  arbitrary  process,  or  according  to  the  observers 
judgment  of  their  relative  goodness),  so  as  to  Ailfil  the 
condition  of  their  sum  being  equal  to  180°  together  with 
the  spherical  excess,  without  regard  to  the  relations  sub- 
sisting among  the  angles  of  the  quadrilaterals  or  other 
polygons  formed  by  the  lines  connecting  the  angular  jwints. 
But  this  mode  of  proceeding  affords  a  very  imperfect  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  :  for  in  older  to  obtain  the  best  result 
which  can  be  deduced  from  the  observations,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  condition  just 
named,  but  to  every  independent  relation  subsisting  among 
the  angles  of  the  whole  series  of  triangles  included  in  the 
survey  ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  relations  arc  which 
the  observations  are  made  to  satisfy,  the  greater  will  be 
the  probable  accuracy  of  the  final  result. 

The  equations  of  condition  which  express  the  indepen- 
dent relations  connecting  the  angles  of  a  system  of  geo- 
detical triangles  arise  chiefly  from  three  sources: — I,  The 
sum  of  the  three  angles  of  each  triangle  is  equal  to  180° 
plus  the  spherical  excess ;  which  excess,  being  in  all  cases 
a  very  small  quantity,  can  be  computed  to  so  great  a  degree 
of  accuracy,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  exact. 
2,  If  there  be  a  system  of  triangles  so  connected  that  the 
s*cond  has  a  fide  «  in  common  with  the  first,  the  third  a 
side  h  in  common  with  the  second,  the  fourth  a  side  c  in 
common  with  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  has  a 
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wdc  h  in  common  with  the  preceding  one,  and  another 
aide  /  in  common  with  the  first,  then,  oh  forming  tha  iden- 


f 


tieal  equation 

n     It     t  tt 

and  substituting  for  these  ratios  those  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles  opposite  the  respective  side*,  each  being  diminished 
by  a  third  or  the  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle  to  which 
it  belongs,  an  equation  of  condition  Li  obtained  which 
should  be  satisfied  by  the  observed  angles.  3,  When  the 
angles  observed  at  any  station  include  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  horizon,  their  sum  must  be  equal  to  3WF  ;  but  this 
condition  can  only  be  made  available  when  the  angles  are 
determined  independently  of  each  other. 

In  a  complicated  series  of  triangles,  some  difficulty  may 
be  found  in  determining  the  exact  number  of  independent 
relations  furnished  by  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  figures, 
but  this  will  be  materially  lessened  by  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : — If  a  point,  P,  whose  position  is 
still  unknown,  be  observed  from  two  other  points,  A  and 
1),  already  determined,  and  the  directions  of  A  and  B  be 
also  observed  from  P,  we  hAve  then  three  angles  for  correc- 
tion, and  one  equation  of  condition  of  the  first  kind.  If 
Ihe  unknown  point,  P,  be  observed  from  three  known 
points.  A,  IJ,  C,  and  each  of  these  be  also  observed  from 
P.  we  have  then  five  angles  for  correction,  and  three  equa- 
tions of  condition,  namely,  two  of  the  first  kind,  furnished 
by  the  two  triangles  whose  vertice*  are  AP,  and  one  of  the 
second :  and,  generally,  when  a  point  P  has  been  observed 
from  m  stations  whose  positions  are  already  known,  and 
each  of  these  has  been  observed  from  P,  we  have  then 
3r;i— 1  angles  for  correction  (one  at  each  of  the  given 
points  and  m  —  1  at  P),  and  2m  —  3  independent  equations 
nt  condition,  namely,  m~  1  of  the  first  kind,  and  m  —  2  of 
the  second. 

An  example  will  rentier  this  sufficiently  clear.    Let  A, 

B,  C  be  three  points  al- 
ready determined,  and  P  a 
new  station  at  which  the 
directions  of  A,  B,  and  C 
have  been  observed,  and 
which  lias  itself  been  ob 
served  from  those  points. 
These  observations  give 
five  independent  angles  to  be  corrected,  namely,  two  at  P, 
and  one  at  each  of  the  other  stations,  and  three  equations 
of  condition,  which  arc  thus  found : — The  two  triangles 
APC  and  BPC.  give  two  equations  of  the  first  kind, 
namely.      ^         ^        ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

2,  BPC  +  PBC  +  BCP  *r  MW»  +  E'. 

On  considering  the  three  triangles  APB,  BPC,  ABC,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  PB  is  common  to  the  first  and 
second,  DC  to  the  second  and  third,  and  AB  to  the  third 
and  first.    Forming  therefore  the  identical  equation 

_  PB    BC  AB 

-  AB  '  PB  '  BC 
and  substituting  for  those  ratios  those  of  the  sines  of  the 
opposite  angles  (each  diminished  by  one-third  of  the  sphe- 
rical excess),  we  get  the  equation  of  the  second  kind  :— 

sin  PAB   sin  BPC   sin  ACB 

3,  1  = 


sin  APB 

When  the  equations  of  c< 


sin  BCP  *  sin  CAB' 

dition  have  been  thus  formed, 
the  observed  values  of  the  different  angles  are  substituted 
in  them,  each  being  increased  or  diminished  by  a  small 
indeterminate  correction.  The  values  of  the  corrections 
are  then  determined  simultaneously  by  solving  the  equa- 
tions according  to  the  method  of  ininimum  samirrt,  or  so 
that  the  equations  of  condition  shall  be  satisfied  as  nearly 
ns  possible  (they  cannot  be  all  satisfied  exactly",  and  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  corrections  shall  be  a  minimum. 
For  further  details  on  this  subject,  and  examples  of  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  trigonometrical  surveys,  we 
must  content,  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  the  '  Supple- 
mentum  Theorise  Comhinationis,'  &c.  of  Gauss  (Gottingen. 
1828;,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  triangles 
surveyed  by  Krayenhoff  in  Holland  j  to  Nos.  121  and  "122 
of  t  he  '  Astron.  Nachrichten.'  where  it  is  applied  by  Rosen- 
border  to  Maup-irtuis's  measurement  in  Sweden  ;  to  No. 
43H  of  the  wiro  work,  where,  it  is  applied  by  Bes.se!  to  the 


computation  of  the  triangles  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  French  arc  of  meridian ;  and  to  the  '  Gradmcssung  in 
Ost-Preuasen,'  already  referred  to.  The  advantages  of  the 
method  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  proba- 
bility that  the  result  is  nearer  the  truth  than  if  it  had  been 
deduced  in  any  other  way ;  and  secondly,  a  general  and 
uniform  process  of  calculation  is  substituted  for  an  imper- 
fect and  arbitrary  one. 

In  proceeding  according  to  the  ordinary  method,  and 
regarding  the  triangles  as  independent  of  each  other,  the 
process  is  much  simpler.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
of  the  three  observed  angles  and  1H0°+JS  is  the  aggregate 
error  of  the  three  determinations.  If  each  angle  was  de- 
termined by  an  equal  number  of  equally  good  observation*, 
the  probable  error  would  be  the  same  for  each,  and  the 
correction  would  be  properly  made  by  dividing  the  su: irri- 
gate error  equally  among  the  three.  If  the  observation.-, 
are  assumed  to  be  equally  good,  but  each  of  the  angles  ha* 
been  determined  by  a  different  number,  then  the  portion 
of  the  aggregate  error  which  should  be  thrown  upon  each 
angle  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  number  of  obser- 
vations by  which  it  was  determined  ;  but  when  the  indi- 
vidual observations  are  not  equally  good  (and  this  is  the 
general  case)  the  distribution  of  the  agirrc  irate  error 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  the  < 
tion  to  be  applied  to  each  angle  is  proportional  directly  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  between  each 
observation  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  whole,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  observations  by 
which  the  angle  was  determined.  If  an  angle  has  been 
determined  by  a  single  reading,  the  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate error  to  be  assigned  to  it  may  be  made  proportional 
to  the  mean  square  (i.  e.  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  dif- 
ferences from  the  mean  divided  by  the  number  of  observa- 
tions) of  the  errors  of  a  series  of  observations  at  one  of  the 
other  angles  made  under  similar  atmospheric  circumstances. 
Such  is  the  method  which  the  theory  of  probable  errors 
indicates ;  but  in  most  of  the  geodetic*!  surveys  which 
have  yet  been  published,  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate 
error  anion?  the  three  angles  has  been  made,  as  already 


remarked,  according  to  some  arbitrary  hypothesis. 

The  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  corrected  in  the  manner 
now  described,  are  regarded  as  the  true  geodetical  angles, 
or  rather  as  the  spherical  ancles  formed  by  the  arcs  of  the 
great  circles  which  intersect  in  the  verticals  passing  through 
the  stations  on  the  surface  of  the  osculating  sphere.  In 
strictness  there  are  no  practical  means  of  determining  the 
true  geodetical  angles,  i.  e.  the  angles  made  by  the  short- 
est lines  on  the  spheroid.  The  observed  angle  is  not  the 
geodetical  angle,  but  the  angle  made  by  the  two  planes 
which  intersect  in  the  vertical  of  the  station,  and  pas,-, 
through  the  remote  signals. 

Calculation  of  the  Side*. — The  method  of  computing  the 
sides  which  first  suggests  itself  is,  to  convert  the  given  or 
known  side  into  degrees  of  at' 


equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  applvthc 
cal  trigonometry.  This  method  has 
adopted ;  but  as  it  gives  rise  to  tedious  calculations,  it  is 
usual  to  have  recourse  to  more  expeditious  processes,  which, 
though  only  approximative,  give  equally  exact  results. 
Various  methods  of  approximation  have  been  proposed, 
though  there  are  only  two  which  have  been  much  used. 
One  of  them  is  the  method  which  has  been  exclusively 
followed  in  the  Ordnance  survey,  so  far  as  published,  and 
also,  generally,  by  Delambre.  It  consists  in  deducing  from 
the  spherical  angles  the  corresponding  angles  formed  by 
the  chords,  and  then  computing  the  triangle  by  plane  tri- 
gonometry. In  this  manner  the  chords  of  the  two  unknow  n 
sides  are  found,  from  which  the  sides  themselves  arc  easily 
deduced.    The  formulas  are  aa  follows : — 

Let  the  three  spherical  angles  (i.  e.  the  observed  angles 
corrected  for  the  errors  of  observation)  be  denoted  bv 
A,  B,  C ;  the  sides  respectively  opposite  by  a,  b,  e  T ex- 
pressed in  feet ) ;  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface 
by  r  (also  in  feet  ;.  Let  A'  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  chords 
of  the  sides  6  and  r,  and  suppose  A  — A'  =r  seconds ;  then 
putting  ...  =  aX5264"-8, 

w  /b  4-  e\i  u  /b  —e\t 

•r=To (— ) tan  *  a-ih(— )  «*  *  A. 

In  like  manner  if  B'  and  C  denote  the  chord  angles  cor- 
responding to  the  spherical  Rnjrlos  B.  C,  respectively,  and 
if  we  suppose  B-Br  =-  r',  and  C-*C"  =  r",  the  two  small 
corrections  of  and  r"  will  be  computed  from  similar  ex- 
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pressions  to  the  above,  and  we  have  then  the  three  plane 
angles  A',  B',  C,  the  suin  of  which  is  ISO".  For  comput- 
ing these  correction*  approximate  values  of  the  sides  must 
be  previously  found  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  will  generally 
lie  sufficient  to  use  logarithms  to  tour  decimal  places. 

Although  for  facility  of  explanation  we  have  described 
the  reduction  to  the  chord  angles  as  applied  to  the  cor- 
rected spherical  angles,  it  is  manifest  that  it  may  be  (in 
practice  it  generally  is)  applied  to  the  observed  angles. 
In  this  case  we  get  A'  +  B'  +  C  »  180°i  the  aggre- 
gate error  of  the  three  observed  angles,  which  error 
be  then  distributed  among  the  three  reduced  or 
angles  in  the  manner  before  described,  so  that  their 
sum  may  be  exactly  100s.  By  this  mean*,  since  we  have 
obviously  x+x'+^'-E,  the  previous  calculation  of  the 
spherical  excess,  in  order  to  correct  the  observations,  is 
rendered  unnecessary. 

When  the  chords  have  been  computed  from  the  reduced 
angles  A',  B',  C,  the  arcs  are  found  in  terms  of  the  chords 
by  a  well-known  series,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
t  he  two  first  term*.  Let  u  be  a  small  arc,  and  u'  its  chord, 
then  a  -  a'-{an+2lr*). 

The  other  method  of  computing  the  sides  to  which  we 
have  alluded  depends  on  the  following  theorem,  which  was 
first  (riven  Dy  Legendre.  If  from  each  of  the  ancles  of  a 
spherical  or  spheroidical)  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
small  in  comparison  of  the  radius,  one-third  of  the  spherical 
excess  be  deducted,  the  sines  of  the  angles  thus  diminished 
will  be  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  opposite  sides,  so 
that  the  triangle  may  be  computed  as  in  plane  trigonome- 
try. As  before,  let  A,  B,  C  be  the  corrected  spherical 
angles,  a,  b.  c  the  sides  respectively  opposite,  and  E  the 
>pheiica)  excess;  then,  if  we  make 

A'=A-JE.  B'-B-JE,  C'=C-1E, 

we  shall  have,  in  virtue  of  the  theorem, 

■  sin  B'       a  sin  C 
0  ■  — — ,  r ,  c  =  — ■ — rr, 
sin  A'         hiu  A' 

from  which  formula1  the  sides  b  and  e  are  computed.  This 
method  therefore  requires  no  trreater  amount  ot  calculation 
than  would  be  necessary  if  the  triangles  were  on  a  plane 
-urface,  excepting  that  of  the  spherical  excess ;  and  if  the 
three  angles  are  assumed  to  be  determined  with  equal 
accuracy,  even  this  is  not  wanted  (unless  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  observations),  the  angles  for 
calculations  being  found  at  once  by  applying  to  each  of 
the  three  observed  angles  a  third  of  the  difference  between 
their  sum  and  ISO*.  This  is  the  method  which  is  most 
frequently  adopted. 

Legenare's  theorem  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
result  in  ordiuary  cases ;  but  if  the  triangles  ore  very  large, 
and  the  utmost  precision  is  aimed  at,  it  will  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  have  a  closer  approximation.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  computing  the  angles  A',  B',  O  from  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  of  their  values,  which  appear  to  have 
been  first  given  by  Professor  Buzengeiger,  in  Lindenau's 
Zeittehri/t/ur  Astronomic,  vol.  vi.  (Tubingen,  1818  \  and 
which  are  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  the  theorem  so  as 
to  include  terms  of  the  second  order,  Legendre's  approxi- 
mation including  only  those  of  the  first.  As  before,  let  S 
be  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and  w=206204"-8,  then 


3r,\ 


B-B'; 


1  + 


1  + 


aa  -f  7l/b  -f-  7cc 
ia>/v 

7ua  4-  lb  +  7cc 

l&trr 
~ua  +  7bb  4«CP 

120r7 


) 
) 


and  in  consequence  of  these,  the  spherical  excess  E  f  =  A  + 
K  +  0  -  ISO")  becomes 


:=5( 

rr  \ 


1  + 


+  bb  +  cc 


It  rs  easy  to  see  that  the  second  terms  of  these  expres- 
sions must  always  be  very  small ;  in  fact,  they  will  amount 
only  to  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  even  in  the  largest 
triangles.  Nevertheless  when  the  angles  are  considered 
as  having  a  mutual  dependence,  and  the  corrections  for  a 
whole  series  are  determined  simultaneously  from  the  equa- 
tions of  condition,  the  corrected  angles  will  be  given  (if 


great  precision  is  required)  to  three  or  four  decimals  of  a 
second,  and  the  above  formula*  will  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation. They  were  used  by  Bessel  in  the  recalculation  of 
the  triangles  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  French  are 
of  meridian  ;  and  we  give  them  a  place  the  more  willingly 
as  they  have  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  found  their 
way  into  any  English  work. 

Professor  Buzengeiger  has  also  given  a  formula  for  the 
calculation  of  the  sides  of  a  geodetical  triangle,  which  may 
be  substituted  for  the  method  of  Legendre,  or  used  for 
verification.  Let  a  be  the  known  side,  A,  B,  C,  the  cor- 
rected spherical  angles,  m  =  0-4342945,  the  modulus  of  the 
common  logarithms,  and  »  =  m  -4-  3«  =  00000007,  then 
for  computing  b  and  c  we  have 

log  6=log  a  +  log  sin  B-logsin  A+N  E  (cot  A— cot  R  ,; 
log  c=log  a  -J- log  sin  C—  log  sin  A  +  w  E  (cot  A-cot  C';. 
With  the  help  of  a  small  table  of  natural  tangents,  this 
method  is  scarcely  more  troublesome  than  Legendre's. 
The  chord  method  is  more  tedious  than  either,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  any  corresponding  advantage. 

Latitudes,  Longitude*,  and  Azimuth*. — Having  ascer- 
tained the  terrestrial  distances  between  the  several  stations, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  their  geographical  positions, 
or  situations  with  respect  to  the  equator  and  an  assumed 
first  meridian.  For  this  purpose  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  one  station  at  least,  and  the  azimuth  of  a  side  of  one  of 
the  triangles,  must  be  accurately  determined  by  astrono- 
mical means;  we  have  then  the  data  that  are  necessary  for 
computing  the  geographical  position  of  every  other  angu- 
lar point,  and  the  bearing  of  every  other  side,  through  the 
whole  scries  of  triangles,  assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  spheroid 
of  rotation  of  known  dimensions  and  ellipticity.  The  un- 
certainty however  which  always  exists  respecting  the  exact 
form  and  curvature  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  rather  the  irregularities  ot  local  configuration, 
require  independent  astronomical  observations,  particu- 
larly of  azimuth,  to  be  made  at  more  stations  than  one, 
when  the  triangulation  extends  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country. 

If  the  country  included  in  the  survey  contains  a  fixed 
observatory,  this  will  of  course  either  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  or  be  connected  with  the  principal  tri- 
angles, and  may  be  taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  In 
this  case  the  astronomical  position  of  the  fundamental 
point  is  known  with  the  greatest  certainty  ;  and  the  meri- 
dian-mark of  the  tmosit-inBtrumeut  affords  the  surest 
means  of  determining  the  bearing  of  any  signal  visible  from 
the  observatory.  At  any  other  station  the  best  method  of 
determining  the  azimutli  is  probably  to  imitate  this  pro- 
ceeding, by  setting  up  a  temporary  mark  as  nearly  in  the 
meridiau  as  may  be,  and  determining  its  deviation  with  a 
transit-instrument  by  some  of  the  methods  used  in  practical 
astronomy  for  the  purpose.  [TitANsiT  Inhtkumknt.]  The 
angle  between  the  mark  and  the  signal  at  another  of  the 
principal  stations  is  then  measured  with  the  theodolite, 
whence  the  azimuth  of  Uie  signal  becomes  known.  But  as 
this  method  can  not  always  be  conveniently  followed  in 
geodetical  operations,  the  usual  practice  is  to  make  the 
surveying  instrument  itself  subservient  to  the  determina- 
tion of  azimutlis.  In  the  English  survey  the  method  com- 
monly adopted  .was,  to  observe  with  the  theodolite  the  angle 
between  a  flag-staff  and  the  pole-star  at  its  extreme  digres- 
sions east  and  west,  and  to  take  half  Uie  sum  of  the  two 
angles  as  the  azimuth  of  the  staff.  In  determining  the 
azimutli  in  tliis  way  a  very  accurate  adjustment  of  the  in- 
strument is  necessary.  'Uie  method  usually  followed  on 
the  Continent  has  been  to  observe  the  angle  betweeu  a 
referring  signal  and  the  sun,  or  some  star  whose  place  is 
well  kuown,  when  tiear  the  horizon ;  and  as  the  azimuth  of 
the  sun  or  star  at  a  given  instant  of  time  can  be  computed 
with  great  precision,  the  observation  is  liable  to  no  par- 
ticular cause  of  error,  unless  in  the  determination  of  the 
exact  clock-time.  The  result  is  usually  made  to  depend 
on  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations. 

The  problem  on  Uie  solution  of  which  the  calculation  of 
the  geodetical  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stations,  ami 
the  azimuths  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles,  depends  is  this  : 
Let  A  and  B  be  two  stations  whose  distance  has  been 
determined,  and  suppose  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  A 
to  be  known,  together  with  the  azimuth  of  B  as  seen  from 
A  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  B. 
together  with  the  azimuth  of  A  as  seen  from  B.  The 
|  azimuthal  angles  are  supposed  to  commence  at  the  south 
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point  of  the  horiion,  and  to  bo  reckoned  towards  the  west 
for  right)  from  0  to  300g.    Amu  me 
/  =  the  latitude  of  A,  /'  =  the  Jatitude  of  B, 
X  =  the  longitude  of  A,  X'  =  the  longitude  of  B, 
0  =  the  azimuth  of  A  B  at  the  station  A, 
0'  =  the  azimuth  of  A  B  at  the  station  B, 
d  =  the  distance  on  the  spheroid  lictween  A  and  B,  in  feet. 
And,  as  before,  let  a  denote  half  the  greater  axis  of  the 
meridian,  e  the  eccentricity,  p'  =  a-j-  J  (1  —  «e  Kin"  /),  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  arc  perpendicular  to  the  meri- 
dian at  A,  and  «  =  206204'  H.   Then,  putting  (for  brevity) 
u  =  </-j-p\  the  differences  of  the  latitudes  longitude*,  and 
azimuths  of  the  two  stations,  in  seconds  of  ore,  are  given 
by  the  following  formulae,  viz. : — 

lf  -/=-«<«  co*  0 -k  «"  sin'  0  tan  0  (1  +  «?  eon-  I), 

X'  -  X  =  ««  u  sin  0  sec  I', 

&  -0  =  180°  -  (X'  -  X)  Kin  I  il'  +  /)  see  }  (/'  -/>. 
These  formulas  arc  only  approximative ;  but  they  are 
sufficiently  exact  for  every  case  that  can  arise  in  practical 
geodesy.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  distances  be- 
tween the  stations,  100  miles  for  example,  the  results 
which  they  give  will  agree  with  those  which  ore  computed 
from  the  exact  formula"  of  spheroidical  trigonometry  to 
within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

By  means  of  the  above  formula;  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  principal  stations  are  successively  deduced 
from  each  other,  but  when  a  chain  of  triangles  runs  nearly 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  the  differences  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  are  more  readily  computed  by  referring 
the  different  stations  to  an  assumed  meridian  by  means  of 
parallels  and  perpendiculars.  Let  A,  H,  (  ',  1),  E,  Fbe  the 
summits  of  a  chain  of  triangles,  and  X  Y  the  direction  of 
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the  meridian  passing  through  the  first  point  A.  and  let 
perpendiculars  B6,  Or.  &c,  be  drawn  from  each  of  the 
other  points  to  XY.  Suppose  the  angle  XAB(the  azi- 
muth of  B  on  the  horizon  of  A)  to  be  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations :  then,  as  the  angles  at  B,  C,  D,  Sec, 
are  all  known  from  the  geodetical  observations,  the  angles 
which  the  several  sides  of  the  triangles  make  w  ith  X  Y  are 
easily  computed ;  and  the  distance  on  the  meridian  be- 
tween the  perpendiculars  through  the  extremities  of  any 
side  is  found  by  multiplying  the  lenglh  of  the  side  into  the 
cosine  of  its  inclination.  Hence  the  distance  on  the  meri- 
dian from  the  point  of  departure  A,  to  the  foot  of  the  per- 
-pendicular  through  any  other  point,  F,  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  sides  which  join  A  and  F,  each  multiplied  into  the 
cosine  of  its  inclination.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  three  sides  A  B,  B  D,  D  F,  by  the  cosines  of  (heir  respec- 
tive inclinations,  gives  A  b  -4-  b  d  +  df =  A f;  or  the  sales 
AC,  CE,  EF,  reduced  in  the  same  manner,  give  Ac-f- 
ce-\-cf=Af.  Hence  the  distance  from  A  to  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  through  each  point  becomes  known. 
In  like  manner,  on  multiplying  the  length  of  any  side  into 
the  sine  of  its  inclination,  we  have  the  difference  of  the  dis- 
tances of  its  two  extremities  from  X  Y,  and  the  distance  F /, 
of  any  point  F,  is  the  sum  of  those  differences  (taken  with 
their  proper  signs)  in  respect  of  all  the  intermediate  sides 
between  A  and  F.  These  relations  arc  more  shortly  ex- 
pressed by  algebraic  formulte.  Let  the  inclinations  of 
three  sides  intermediate  between  A  and  F,  for  example, 
A  B,  BD,  DF  (the  angles  at  the  different  points  being  all 
reckoned  in  the  same  direction \  be  respectively  a,  /3,  y; 
then,  attention  being  given  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the 
trigonometrical  lines,  we  have 

A/=  A B  cos  a  +  B  D  cos  fl  4-  D  F  cos  ?, 
F/=  A  B  sin  a  +  B  D  sin  p  +  D  F  sin  r. 
By  this  means,  all  the  angular  points  of  the  series  are 
referred  to  the  meridian  of  the  first,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  different  point*  of  a  curve  are  referred  to  its 
axis  by  their  co-ordinates. 
Wc  have  now  to  determine  the  difference*  of  latitude. 


Taking  the  point  F  for  example,  let  FA  be  the  arc  of  the 
parallel  circle  on  the  spheroid,  passing  through  F,  and  A 
its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  A,  then  A  A  (which  is 
always  less  than  Af)  is  the  arc  of  meridian  corresponding 
to  the  difference  of  latitudes.    To  compute/A  we  have, 

from  the  properties  of  the  spheroid,  the  formula/A  =  VJ 
tan  /'  -j-2  R,  in  which  V  ts  the  approximate  latitude  of  F, 
and  R  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  as /"A 
is  always  very  small,  instead  of  computing  the  value  of  R. 
it  will  he  sufficiently  accurate  to  use  p,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  meridian  corresponding  to  the  latitude.  The 
distance /A  thus  found  is  expressed  in  feet ;  to  convert  it 
into  seconds  of  arc  we  must  multiply  by  yf  p;  hence 
the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  F  and  A,  expressed  in 
seconds,  is— 

r-/=(«-rp)(A/-/A). 

The  latitude  of  F  and  its  distance  F/from  the  meridian 
of  A  being  known,  its  longitude,  or  the'arc  FA  of  the  paral- 
lel circle,  is  found  from  the  formula  already  given.  J.ct 
(/  he  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  perpendicular  arc  Yf. 
then  (u  -f  p')  Yf  is  the  number  of  seconds  in  Yf,  and  hence 
the  difference  of  longitudes  of  F  and  A  in  seconds  is 
X'  -  X  =        p';  X  F/sec  /'. 

When  the  positions  of  a  considerable  number  of  points 
are  to  be  determined,  the  calculations  may  be  facilitated 
by  forming  a  table  of  the  values  of  fh  corresponding  to 
every  value  of  Yf  proceeding  by  small  differences,  100  feet 
for  example.  In  following  this  method  however  the  sta- 
tions must  not  be  so  far  from  the  assumed  meridian  that 
the  difference  of  the  curvilinear  distance  and  its  projection 
on  the  horizontal  plane  becomes  sensible,  and  hence  in  the 
survey  of  a  large  country  the  direction  of  a  new  meridian 
(or  the  azimuths;  require*  to  be  determined  astronomically 
when  the  triangulation  has  been  carricd.a  degree  or  two  to 
the  east  or  west  of  the  point  of  departure.  'It  is  scarc  ely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  positions  of  the  secondary  points 
are  computed  without  reference  to  the  curvature,  or  con- 
vergence of  meridians. 

The  method  of  computing  the  distance  between  the 
parallels  of  two  remote  stations,  A  and  F,  which  we  have 
now  described,  is  that  which  is  usually  followed  in  measur- 
ing arcs  of  meridian.  To  this  purpose,  indeed,  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted,  for  a*  the  chain  of  triangle  runs  along 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  the  distances  of  the  signals 
from  the  line  to  be  measured  are  not  so  great  as  to  give 
rise  to  any  error  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  curvature 
of  the  perpendicular  arc.  For  other  methods  of  computing 
the  parts  of  the  mciidiau,  and  formula*,  theoretically  more 
exact,  for  computing  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths, 
see  Delambre's  Melhodes  Amdi/tiqitespour  la  Dcti r  mi  nut  tun 
d" un  Arc  du  \I6ridten  ;  or  Puissant,  Truiti  de  G'tWf  3rd 
edition,  1842.) 

If  the  earth  were  a  regular  spheroid  of  rotation,  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  deduced  from  geodetical  measurements 
commencing  with  a  given  observatory  would  agree  exactly 
(supposing  no  errors)  with  those  given  by  astronomical 
observations.  Such  agreement  however  is  not  found  to 
exist,  and  no  regular  figure  can  be  assigned  to  the  earth 
by  which  the  results  of  the  two  methods  can  be  entirely 
reconciled.  An  instance  or  two  will  suffice  to  give  an  idt u 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  discordances  may  reach.  In 
the  remeasurement  of  Beet-aria's  arc,  the  astronomical  dif- 
ference of  latitude  between  Andrate  and  Mondovi  wa» 
found  to  be  1°  7'  2G".98,  while  the  difference  computed 
from  the  French  triangulation,  taking  the  observatory  of 
Paris  as  the  point  of  departure,  and  assuming  the  ellipticity 
=  1  -f  308  0ft,  was  1"  K  14".82.  The  discordance  amounts 
to  47''.84,  corresponding  to  a  distance  on  the  meridian  ot 
about  4880  English  feet,  the  whole  distance  being  about 
308,88ft  feet.  A?ain,  the  latitude  of  Venice  deduced  from 
that  of  Rimini  by  triangulation  was  found  to  differ  17''-- 
frora  the  latitude  given  by  direct  observation ;  and  the 
latitude  of  Kimini  deduced  from  that  of  Milan  differed 
27''.4  from  the  astronomical  latitude.  {Conmiitsance  des 
Ti'ius,  1827.)  Similar  anomalies  have  been  found  in  the 
surveys  in  England,  France,  Austria,  and  indeed  all  other 
countries ;  anil  as  their  amount  exceeds  that  which  can 
with  any  probability  be  assigned  to  errors  of  observation, 
theyare'ascribed  to'iiregularities  in  the  direction  of  gravity 
arising  from  inequalities  in  the  form  or  internal  structuit! 
of  the  I'tttth,— to  the  attraction  of  mountains  or  local 
variations  of  density.   Puh>»aiit  (Mint,  dt  FAcud.,  t,  xiv., 
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1838)  sh->\va  reason  for  supposing  lhat  in  France  the  cur- 
vature of  the  surface  U  considerably  different  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  meridian  of  Pans. 

Determination  of  the  Altitudes. — In  order  to  complete 
the  description  of  the  objects  embraced  in  a  trigonome- 
trical survey,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  relative  heights  of  the  stations  are  observed 
and  computed.  The  observations  required  for  this  purpose 
are  the  zenith  distances  of  the  signals  as  seen  from  each 
other ;  and  they  may  be  made  with  the  theodolite  or  any 
instrument  with  which  angles  can  be  measured  in  a  ver- 
tical plane.  The  chief  difficulty  attending  the  determina- 
tion arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, an  element  which  is  liable  to  frequent  and  consider- 
able variations,  more  especially  as  the  objects  observed  are 
always  near  the  horizon.    The  formulae  arc  as  follows : — 

Let  A  and  A'  denote  respectively  the  heights  of  two 
stations,  A  and  B,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  z  the  zenith 
distance  of  B  as  observed  at  A ;  Az  the  seconds  of  arc 
through  which  B  is  elevated  by  the  refraction  ;  z'  and  Az' 
the  corresponding  quantities  in  respect  of  A  as  observed  at 
B  ;  C  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  formed  by  the 
verticals  of  A  and  B ;  rf  the  distance  in  feet  between  A 
and  B  on  the  spheroid ;  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  terrestrial  arc.  The  plane  triangle  formed  by  the  two 
verticals  and  the  straight  line  which  joins  A  and  B  gives 
this  analogy : — 

2r+-A'+A  :  A'-A  :  :  cot  I  C  :  tan  *  {z'  +  Az>-(z+Az)}, 

from  which,  on  rejecting  superfluous  quantities,  and  with 
the  aid  of  certain  physical  assumptions,  the  formula;  for 
computation  are  deduced. 

In  the  first  place,  A'+A  may  be  rejected  as  being  insen- 
sible in  comparison  of  2r:  then  since  z'+Az'  —  (*-f  Az)= 
2  {W-(z+Az the  above  analogy  gives 

h'-h  =  2r  tan  $  C  cot  {z+Az-^C). 

Again,  because  C  is  always  very  small  angle,  we  may 
put,  without  sensible  error,  d='lr  tan  i  C.  The  last  formula 
then  becomes 

A'-A =rf  cot  <z+Az-\Q). 

With  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  Az,  two  assump- 
tions are  mule  :  first,  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  efTect  of 
the  refraction  at  both  stations  is  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  stations,  or  to  the  angle  C  ;  or  to  assume 
Az'+  Az  —  AC,  where  A  is  a  numerical  coefficient.  Se- 
condly, it  is  assumed  Uiat  the  effect  of  the  refraction  is 
the  same,  at  both  stations,  or  that  6z'—A~  ;  this  gives 
Az  -  *AC,  and  consequently  Az  -  *  C  =  -  h  0  -  A)  C.  Sub- 
stituting this  in  the  last  equation,  we  get 

A'-A  =  rf  cot  {r-*(l-A)C}.  (a). 

This  equation  gives  the  height  of  the  signal  at  B  above 
the  place  of  the  instniment  at  A  in  terms  of  the  geodetical 
distance  d,  and  the  observed  angle  z,  assuming  the  co- 
efficient of  refraction  to  be  known.  It  will  be  observed 
that  C  is  given  in  seconds  by  the  formula  C  =  w  rf -+>  r, 
where  w  =  200204"- 8. 

When  the  zenith  distances  are  observed  at  both  stations, 
the  coefficient  A  may  be  deduced  from  the  observations; 
for  the  assumption  of  Az'+Az  =  k  C  gives  AC  =  C  +  180*- 
(r  +  z\  whence 

1 =  180°) -rC.  (b). 

A  mean  value  of  A,  deduced  in  this  manner  from  a 
number  of  reciprocal  observations,  may  be  substituted  in 
the  equation  («)  for  finding  the  difference  of  the  heights 
of  two  stations  when  the  zenith  distance  has  been  observed 
at  one  of  them  only.  But  when  z'  and  z  are  both  observed, 
the  difference  of  altitude  is  obtained  independently  of  the 
value  of  A ;  for  on  substituting  the  value  now  given  of 
I  —  A  in  equation  (a),  we  get 

A'-A  =  rf  tan  *(-'-  •)•  (<0- 

The  absolute  height  A  of  the  first  station  is  usually 
found  by  levelling  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  half-tide. 
But  assuming  the  refraction  to  be  known,  the  absolute 
height  of  a  station  may  be  determined  by  observation  of 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  sea  horizon.   The  formula  is 

A  =  *r  (l+tf)«Un!(s-90»).  (rf). 

In  the  application  of  the  preceding  formulae,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  height  at  which  the  instrument  was 
P.  C.  No.  1580. 


placed  with  respect  to  the  signal,  or  point  for  which  the 
calculation  is  to  be  made.  For  instance,  if  the  object  ob- 
served is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  instniment  is 
placed  at  the  height  of  n  feet  above  the  surface  at  both 
stations,  then  on  computing  the  coefficient  of  refraction 
from  the  formula  (ft),  the  angles  z'  and  -  must  be  each 
diminished  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  ancle  subtended 
by  »  feet  at  the  distance  rf,  that  is,  by  2U02G4"-8  n-£-rf. 
In  the  formula  (r),  which  applies  to  reciprocal  observa- 
tions, the  height  of  the  instrument  need  not  be  regarded, 
provided  it  be  the  same  with  respect  to  the  signal  at  both 
stations.  In  the  cases  to  which  (it  )  and  (rf )  apply,  the 
conection  is  made  by  subtracting  the  height  of  the  instni- 
ment above  the  ground  from  the  results  given  immediately 
by  the  formulae. 

The  surest  determination  of  altitudes  is  that  which  is 
given  by  reciprocal  observations ;  for  in  this  case  the  only 
assumption  involved  in  the  formula  is,  that  the  refraction 
is  the  same  at  both  stations;  and  if  the  observations  are 
made  under  similar  atmospheric  circumstances,  this  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  lead  to  error.  Such  observations  also 
give  a  more  certain  value  of  the  coefficient  of  refraction 
than  can  be  deduced  from  the  astronomical  theory,  which, 
besides  the  hypotheses  necessary  for  connecting  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  with  the  altitude,  assumes  also  (.for  the 
present  purpose)  that  the  variation  of  temperature  follows 
the  same  law  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  the  one 
station  to  the  other.  The  mean  value  of  A,  deduced  by 
Bessel  from  reciprocal  observations  made  during  the  mea- 
surement of  the  Prussian  arc,  was  01370;  Gauss  found 
0-1306;  Carabceuf,  from  the  French  triangulation  in  Pied- 
mont, 0-1285;  Struvc,  in  Russia,  0-1237;  Delambrc  and 
Mechain,  0-1566 ;  and  in  the  English  survey  the  refrac- 
tion was  usually  found  to  be  about  0  08  at  each  station, 
which  gives  A  «  01000.  Tins  comparatively  large  co- 
efficient mav  probably  have  been  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  observations  were  generally  made  by  night, 
whrn  the  refraction  is  greatest. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  those  measures  of  meridional  arcs  which  appear 
the  most  deserving  of  confidence,  and  of  the  elements  of 
the  elliptic  spheroid  of  revolution  to  which  they  most 
nearly  correspond,  as  determined  by  Bessel,  in  the  '  Astro- 
nomische  Nuchrichten,' No.  438  (Altona.  1841).  The  ori- 
ginal data  arc  given  in  the  works  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  as 
the  sector  observations  from  which  the  amplitudes  of  the 
English  and  Indian  arcs  were  deduced  have  been  recom- 
puted by  Bessel,  some  slight  corrections  are  made  in  the 
latitudes,  and  the  original  distances  are  reduced  to  British 
standard  feet  according  to  the  comparisons  of  Captain 
Kater.  The  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Mola  and 
Montjouy  in  the  French  arc  has  also  been  corrected  on 
account  of  the  error  above  mentioned.  We  have  reduced 
the  distances,  which  in  Bcasel's  table  (as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal accounts,  excepting  those  of  the  English  and  Indian 
arcs)  are  all  given  in  terms  of  the  toise  of  Peru,  into 
English  feet,  using  the  ratio  of  the  toise  to  the  foot  given 
by  Captain  Kater,  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1821,  namely, 
6-39459252  1.  The  normal  temperature  is  that  of  the 
toise,  or  13°  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  61  J"  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
numbers  in  the  last  column  show  the  variations  which  are 
required  to  be  made  in  the  observed  latitudes  iriven  in  the 
second  column,  in  order  that  the  measured  arcs  may  all 
belong  to  the  same  spheroid  of  rotation.  These  variations 
were  determined  by  Bessel,  on  the  principle  that  the  sura 
of  their  squares  should  be  a  minimum. 
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The  elements  of  the  elliptic-  spheroid  of  rotation  deduced 
from  the  above  data,  and  to  which  the  above  variation*  of 
latitude  correspond,  are  a*  follows : — Let  <i  denote  half  the 
greater  axis  of  the  meridian  (or  equatorial  radius),  b  half 
the  polar  axis,  t  t^e  cllipticity,  and  e  the  eccentricity ; 
then — 

u  =  20923G00  00,    b  =  20853657-16  Engluh  feet, 
a  :  6=239  1528  :  208  1528, 

«  =  ^  =  209T52T  "  003342773» 

loir  «r  =  8  9122052,  log  V(l-«)  =  9-9985458202. 

These  elements  agree  so  nearly  as  to  be  almost  identical 
with  those  adopted  bv  Mr.  Airy,  in  his  excellent  t 
on  the  'Figure  of  the  ilarth'  (hncy.  Metropolitan**) 


(hncu.  Metropoiitana] 
coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Airy  s 


treatise 
The 

is  Air.  Airy  selected 
several  arcs  not  included  in  the  above  table,  and  adopted 
a  totally  different  method  of  combining  them.  He  gives 
the  equatorial  radius  -  20929713  feet,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
axes  209  33  :  208-33. 

On  substituting  Bessel's  elements  in  the  elliptic  formulae 
for  the  length  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  and  the  parallel 
circles,  the  following  expressions  are  found  : — Let  /denote 
the  latitude,  tn  the  length  in  feet  of  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian between  the  parallels  whose  latitudes  are  respectively 
i-k  and  /+4,  and  p  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  parallel 
whose  latitude  is  /:  then 

m  =  364575-6- 1831-0  cos  21  +■  3' 9  cos  4/  — ,  &c. 

p  =  365491-2  cos  I  -  305-8  cos  3i  +  0-4  cos  5/  -,  &c." 

Length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  =  32811804  feet. 
From  the  above  formula)  we  have  computed  the  l'ollow- 
table  of  tho  lengths  of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
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n*grae  of 

Deg-roe  of 

Uorttluvu 

i>v-Ui»l  Circle. 

0° 

302748-5 

3651H5-8 

10 

362858  0 

359674-0 

20 

363173*7 

343296-4 

30 

363658  1 

310524-3 

40 

364254-0 

280135-0 

45 

364575-0 

258657*3 

50 

364889-9 

235107-9 

60 

365489- 1 

183051-0 

70 

305078-9 

125270-5 

80 

366299-2 

63620- 1 

90 

300410-5 

00 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  TABLES.  The  chronological 
list  given  in  Tahiss  will  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
these  tables :  we  desire  here  to  elucidate  a  point  of  their 
construction  which,  in  the  present  state  of  transition  from 


one  sytem  of  definitions  to  another  [Tuoomumkthv],  cause* 
a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

In  the  ordinary  trigonometrical  tables  is  set  down  tho 
common  or  Brigg's  logarithm  of  the  sine*  cosine,  &u.  of 
every  angle  which  is  an  exact  number  of  minutes  (or 
seconds,  or  ten  seconds,  as  the  case  may  be)  from  0*  to  90". 
Looking  into  a  table  we  find  for  the  logarithm  of  the  sine 
of  35",  for  instance,  9  7585913.  This  number  is  the 
logarithm  of  5735764363,  a  number  containing  nearly  six 
thousand  millions  of  units.  But  the  constructors  of  thct*» 
tables  used  a  radius  of  ten  thousand  millions  of  units,  and 
their  assertion  consequently  is,  that  if  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle liave  ten  thousand  millions  of  units  in  its  hypo- 
thenuse,  and  35  degrees  in  one  of  its  angles,  Uic  side  oppo- 
site that  angle  will  be  5735764363,  which  is  correct  within 
one  unit.  The  logarithm  of  this  radius  is  ten,  and  th« 
earliest  tables  were  constructed  so  as  to  give  ten  figures  of 
the  logarithms,  from  which  ten  significant  figures  of  tl>v 
sine,  iic.  might  always  be  found :  tins  radius  was  there- 
fore convenient.  Those  who  use  the  old  system  strictly, 
and  employ  the  radius  in  ever)'  formula,  find  no  difficulty : 
thus,  if  c  be  the .  hypothenuse  of  a  spherical  triangle,  und 
uand  b  its  sides,  we  have 

cos  u  .  cos  b 
cos  c  =  

T 

log  cos  c  =  log  cos  a  +■  log  cos  b  —  log  r  (or  10). 
But  those  who  use  the  old  system,  and  have  dropped  into 
the  habit  of  making  the  radius  always  unity,  or  omitting  it 
from  the  formula;,  and  those  who  use  the  new  system,  iu 
which  the  sines,  &c.  are  numerical  representations  of  ratios, 
will  always  find  a  difficulty,  untU  they  establish  a  new  ex- 
planation of  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithms  which  they 
find  in  their  tables.  We  speak  of  course  of  beginners,  lor 
practice  will  get  over  such  a  discrepancy,  or  will  perhaps 
cause  a  sufficient  explanation  to  suggest  itself. 

To  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  persons, 
the  sine  of  35"  is  -5735704303,  and  its  real  logarithm  is  the 
negative  quantity  7585913  -  1,  or  -  -2414087.  To  them 
therefore  the  simple  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  logarithm  and  that  of  the  tables  is  as  follows : 
— The  tubular  logarithm  is  always  10  more  than  the  rail 
logarithm,  and  the  real  logarithm  always  10  leas  than  the 
tabular  logarithm.  There  arc  two  ways  of  proceeding : 
either  to  take  out  the  real  logarithm,  which  can  always  be 

done,  using  the  characteristic  —  1  (or  for  distinction,  1  ) 

instead  of  9,  —8  ortT  instead  of  2,  —3  or  3  instead  of  7, 
and  so  on ;  or  to  remember  that  each  logarithm  is  10  too 
great,  and  to  make  the  correction,  either  mentally  or  at  the 
end  of  each  logarithm.  We  have  always  found  the  first 
mode  the  better  of  the  two,  and  we  should  recommend  no 
one  to  reject  it  without  a  sufficient  trial. 

For  example,  suppose  it  required  to  calculate  tan  0- 
Vtsin  1".  sin  14° -j- sin  3")».  We  have  (not  using  the  arith- 
metical complement) 

log  sin  1*_2;3418653 

log  sin  14"  1  3836752 

add" 


log  sin  3" 


3-0255305 
271 88002 


2H720KKW 


0-1'  19' 


In  looking  for  the  result,  we  remember  that  the  tabular 

logarithm  answering  to  2-3600955  is  8*3600055. 

Tlie  multiplication  of  the  negative  characteristic,  when 
it  occurs,  oners  no  difficulty,  the  part  carried  from  the 
positive  decimals  being  deducted  from  the  product  made 
with  the  negative  figure,  instead  of  added  to  it.  In  divi- 
sion however,  in  order  to  keep  the  negative  quantity  en- 
tirely to  the  characteristic,  which  is  important,  the  mul- 
tiple of  the  divisor  chosen,  when  the  negative  part  is  not 
itself  one,  should  be  the  one  above  that  negative  part,  not 
below  it,  and  the  figures  necessary  to  reach  that  superior 
multiple  should  be  carried  positively  to  the  decimal  por- 
tion.   Thus,  when  io-212...  is  to  be  divided  by  4,  the 

fours  in  12  are  3,  and  the  2  (subtracted  from  —  10  to  give 
-  12)  is  now  to  be  added,  so  that  the  next  step  is  to  put 
dowa  the  fours  in  22  ;  alter  which  as  \ 
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4)lfr2l2... 
■ta 
3  553... 

If  it  be  preferred  to  use  the  arithmetical  complement, 
the  beat  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  make  the  real  logarithm 
with  its  iign  changed,  by  subtracting  the  tabular  logarithm 
mentally  from  10.  Rut  if  we  have  a  tangent  in  which  the 
eharacteriftin  is  greater  than  10.  make  the  real  negative 
ie  from  the  subtraction.   As  follows  :— 

sin  1°  72418553 
X  sin  14°  T383C752 
-T- tan  87°  2  7198956 
add 
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sin  1*  2  2418553 
X>in  14°  T383G752 
—itin  3C  1-2811998 


add   2-9067303  add   4  3449263 

Those  who  would  use  the  tabular  logarithms  must 
remember  that  every  logarithm  is  too  great  by  ten.  or  must 
write  it  thus — 

log  sin  1°  =  8-2418553  -  10 
the  latter  being  the  best  plan  at  first.   The  addition*  and 
subtractions  must  be  corrected  by  this  additional  column, 
and  if  the  result  is  wanted  to  be  a  tabular  logarithm, 
must  reduce  it  to  the  form  A  —  10,  and  must  look  for  A 
in  the  tables.   When  a  division  is  to  be  made,  the  charac- 
teristic and  its  correcting  follower  must  both  be  increased 
so  that  the  result  may  still  be  in  the  form  A— 10.  Thus, 
to  extract  the  fifth  root  of  sin  1°,  wc  must  throw  the  loga- 
rithm into  the  form  in  the  first  line  following  :— 
5)48  241 8553  -  50 
9  6483711-  10 
TRIGONOMETRY.   This  word  signifies  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles,  but  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  confine 
geometry  within  etymological  limits,  as  the  science  of 
which  we  are  going  to  give  some  account  in  this  article]: 
the  measurement  of  the  earth  is  now  only  an  isolated  ap- 
plication of  the  former ;  and  the  measurement  of  triangles, 
of  the  latter. 

In  the  modern  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
trigonometry,  though  still  defined  in  books  as  the  art  of 
measuring  triangles,  really  means  the  consideration  of 
alternating  or  periodic  magnitude ;  in  which  quantity  is 
imagined  to  go  through  alterations  of  increase  and  diminu- 
tion without  end :  that  is,  ^r,  a  function  of  t.  is  trigono- 
metrical, when,  as  x  varies  through  all  stages  of  magnitude 
'or,  in  technical  language,  increases  from  -  oc  to  4-  oo  },  it 
takes  an  infinite  number  of  alternate  increases  and  diminu- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  contrive  a  common  alge- 
braic function  which  shall  go  through  any  given  number 
of  such  changes,  a  thousand,  a  million,  or  more  :  but  with- 
out recourse  to  infinite  series,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  in 
which  the  number  of  alternations  is  unlimited.  If  the  pro- 
perties of  algebraical  series  were  as  visible  to  the  unassisted 
apprehension  as  those  of  figure  in  geometry,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  two  following  series  (afterwards  known  as 
those  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  x). 


—  Sec.,  and  1  — —  4 


-  &c., 


X  ~  2.3  +  2.3.4.5    2  ^  2.3.4 

arc  periodic  in  value :  and  that,  t  being  a  certain  incom- 
mensurable number  (3141592  ),  all  the  changes  of 

magnitude  that  they  can  possibly  take  are  only  repetitions 
of  what  take  place  while  x  increases  from  0  to  2r.  We 
cannot  form  a  more  adequate  idea  of  an  intelligence 
superior  to  that  of  the  human  race,  than  by  imagining  one 
to  which  this  truth  should  he,  in  consequence  ot  sufficient 
rapidity  of  power  of  computation,  a  purely  elementary  one. 
\Ve  are  obliged  to  come  by  this  knowledge  through  our 
perceptions  of  space,  and  by  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  :  and  the  construction  anil  use  of  our  alphabet 
lor  the  expression  of  periodic  magnitude  is  contained  in 
whnt  are  called  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 

The  most  simple  notion  of  periodic  magnitude  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  changes  made  are  purely  cyclical,  or 
rej>etitiorw  of  the  same  for  ever :  as  lor  instance,  those 
which  occur  in  turning  a  handle  in  a  vertical  plane.  The 
number  of  revolutions  traced  out  by  the  handle  may  be  as 
great  as  we  please,  and  the  quantity  of  leneth  of  the  cir- 
cular arc  described  by  its  extremity  may  be  as  many 
times  the  circumference  of  the  circle  as  we  please,  that  is, 
as  long  as  we  please  :  but  the  distance  of  the  handle  from 
the  ground  is  periodic,  exhibiting  perpetual  increase  and 
diminution  as  it  rises  and  falls.  Hence  Die  circle  naturally 
becomes  a  sort  of  standard  of  reference,  and  circular  mo- 


tion the  primary  idea,  in  all  consideration  of  periodically 
changing  magnitude.  The  arc,  or  the  angle  which  it  sub- 
tends at  the  centre,  is  the  magnitude  which  increases  with* 
out  limit,  all  past  revolutions  being  counted  *  and  the  lines 
which  only  depend  on  the  position  of  the  moving  point  in 
the  circle,  and  not  on  the  number  of  revolutions  by  which 
it  has  attained  that  position,  arc  the  periodic  magnitudes 
in  terms  of  which  all  others  are  expressed. 

The  periodic  magnitudes  connected  with  a  varying  angle, 
so  far  as  they  have  separate  designation,  are  the  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  coversed 
sine,  and  chord.  A  change  is  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
mode  of  conceiving  these  quantities,  and  one  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  expedite :  though  slight  in  appearance,  and  pro- 
ducing no  difference  in  results,  it  gives  a  great  advantage  in 
the  consideration  of  formula1.  These  elements  wrrr  lines  : 
they  now  often  are,  and  in  time  always  will  Ar,  the  ratios 
of  lines  to  lines.  The  following  figure  exhibits  the  old 
definitions : — 


Let  O  be  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  A  O  B  an  angle  mea 
sured  from  a  fixed  radius  O  A,  the  direction  of  revolution 
in  which  angles  are  measured  positively  being  denoted  by 
the  arrow.  From  B  draw  B  M  perpendicular  to  OA,  and 
at  A  and  C  draw  tangents  to  the  circle.  Then,  in  these 
old  definitions,  B  M  is  the  sine,  O  M  the  cosine,  A  T  the 
tangent,  C  /  the  cotangent,  OT  the  secant,  O  /  the  cosecant, 
A  M  the  versed  sine,  C  N  the  coversed  sine,  of  the  angle 
A  O  B.  If  AB  should  make  a  complete  revolution,  so  as 
to  come  into  the  same  position  again,  the  angle  under  con- 
sideration would  now  be 

four  right  angles  +  <  A  O  B, 
but  the  sine,  cosine,  &c.  would  all  be  the  same  as  before. 

As  the  line  O  B  moves  round,  the  signs  of  all  these  lines 
are  to  be  taken  positively  when  they  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tions as  when  A  O  B  is  less  than  a  right  angle.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  them  for  the  angles  AO  B,  AO  B\ 
A  O  B",  A  O  B'",  all  measured  in  the  same  direction  of 
revolution. 
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In  this  gystem  an  angle  has  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
of  each  sort.,  one  to  every  radius  which  can  be  taken.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  cither  to  introduce  into  the  formula? 
the  value  of  the  radius  in  every  case,  or  to  adhere  to  some 
one  particular  value  of  the  radius,  which  is  always  under- 
stood. The  plan  usually  adopted  is  first  to  embarrass  the 
formulfc  with  the  general  value  of  the  radius,  then  gradu- 
ally to  accustom  the  student  to  consider  the  ratlins  as  one 
unit,  but  to  make  an  exception  when  trigonometrical  tables 
are  used,  by  considering  the  radius  as  ten  thousand  millions. 
These  inconveniences  are  avoided  in  the  new  system  of 
definitions,  which  is  as  follows  •- 

2G2 
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II 

f 

1 

Prom  any  point  in  the  line  O  B  (or  O  B',  &C.1  which  is 
the  variable  boundary  of  the  angle,  draw  B  M  (or  B'  M', 
&c.)  perpendicular  to*0  A.  l-et  0  M  and  M  B  l>c  positive, 
OM'  and  M"B",  &c.  negative,  as  in  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning  coordinates.  Call  B  M,  B'  M',  &c.  opposite  to  the 
angles,  O  M,  O  M',  &e.  adjacent ;  and  IctO  B,  O  B'.&c.  be 
called  hypothenuscs  :  and  always  considered  nasitive).  Then 
the  sine  ol  BOM  is  the  fraction  which  B  M  is  of  0  B,  with 
its  proper  sign,  in  this  case  positive:  but  the  sine  of  AOB" 
is  the  fraction  which  M''  B"  is  of  ()  B",  taken  negatively, 
because  M"B"  is  negative.  It  is  indifferent  what  hypo- 
thctuise  is  taken,  by  the  property  of  similar  triangles,  and 
the  following  is  the  complete  system  of  definitions,  with 
the  values  written  for  the  four  angles.  They  give  a  slight 
degree  more  trouble  at  first,  which  is  amply  compensated 
in  the  superior  ease  with  which  all  formula;  may  be  deduced, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  indefinite 
radius. 
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Versed  sine  =  unity  —  cosine 
Coversed  sine  =  unity  -  sine. 
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The  chord  has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
trigonometrical  functions,  and  is  always  used  in  its  old  sense, 
as  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of  an  arc. 

We  shall  now  make  a  collection  of  the  principal  trigo- 
nometrical formulae,  and  properties  of  the  fundamental 
functions,  referring  to  Anoi.r  for  the  modes  of  measuring 
angles,  to  Sink  for  development  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant points,  to  Series  for  the  expansions  of  various 
functions,  to  Mensuration  and  Spherical  for  the  formula? 
particularly  connected  with  triangles,  and  to  Negative 
Quantities,  Root,  Subsidiary  Angle,  &c.  for  various 
other  usual  applications. 

1.  No  sine  nor  cosine  exceeds  unity ;  no  secant  nor  co- 
secant is  less  than  unity ;  a  tangent  or  cotangent  may  have 
any  value ;  versed  sines  and  coversed  sines  are  always  con  - 
tamed  between  0  and  2,  both  inclusive. 

2.  With  the  sines  and  cosecants  must  be  remembered 

the  succession  +  +  ;  with  cosines  and  secants, 

+  +  ;  with  tangents  and  cotangents,  -f-  — J —  . 

Thus  when  an  angle  is  in  the  third  right  angle,  or  lies  be- 
tween two  and  three  right  angles,  its  cosine  is  negative, 

-being  the  third  sign  of  the  succession  +  r. 

Versed  sines  and  coversed  sines  are  always  positive. 

3.  With  the  different  functions  must  be  remembered  the 
following  series  of  initial  values,  being  those  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  several  right  angles :  thus— 

sinO  =  0,rin(r'z)  =1.  sin  (2r'z')  =  0,  sin  C3r'z'>=  -1 

ccw^f  I «  1  •  -'!  II      1 1 »  - 1  «|Uu!!£!!i | «  o  I  • 

4.  To  find  a  function  of  any  number  of  right  angles  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  a  given  angle,  take  the  same 
function,  if  the  number  of  right  angles  be  even,  its  r> 
/unction  (sine  for  cosine,  cosine  for  sine,  &c.)  if  the 
number  of  right  angles  be  odd :  put  that  sign  which  l>e- 
longH  to  the  given  function  in  the  right  angle  to  which  the 
whole  given  angle  belongs  when  the  increment  or  decre- 
ment is  less  than  a  right  angle.  Thus  we  have 


sin 


(3^- fi)  =  -  cose, 

which  is  thus  obtained :  the  odd  number  of  right  angles 
(ir  representing  a  right  angle)  is  a  direction  to  put  costne 
instead  of  tine  on  the  opposite  side;  now  \*-6,  9  being 
less  than  a  right  angle,  falls  in  the  thin!  right  angle,  and 
the  sine  in  that  right  angle  is  -,  so  that  -  cos  0  must 
The  following  results  should  be 


be  written, 
bered  :— 


sin      (-  6)  =  -sin0,    cos     (-  9) 

5.  In  the  first  revolution,  0  and  *r  -  0  have  the  same 
sines  and  cosecants,  0  and  2r  -  9  the  same  cosines  and 
secants.  0  and  w  -f  0  the  same  tangents  and  cotangents. 

0.  sin  9  cosec  0  =  1,  cos  0  sec  0=1,  tan  0  cot  0  =  1, 

sin  0  cos  0 

co8?=tanO,  — ^  =  cot0. 


tan(^-0j 

cot  0 ; 

tan  (5  +  0) 

— cot  0; 

tan  («•-  0) 

-tan  0; 

tan  (sr  +  0) 

tan©; 

tan  (2*  -  0) 

-tan  0; 

tan  (-9) 

-tan  0 

7.  sin*  0  +  cos«  0=  I,  1  +  tan*  0  =  sec»0,  1  -f  cot'  0= 
cosec'  0. 


an°~  V(l+  tan«0/  COs0-  VU+tan«  0)' 
8.Iftan0  =  J,thensin0=-7^,T^,  cos  0 


9.  sin  (0  +  f )  =  Kin  0  cos  0  +  cos  0  sin  *    |    cos  (0  +      -  cos  9  CM  $  _  ,„„  9  ^  ^ 
am  <  0  -  <j,  =  mi  0  cos  4,  -  cos  0  sin  0     I     cos  (0  -  0)  =  cos  0  cos  $  +  sin  0  sin  0 


tan  9  +  tan  d> 
10.  tan  0  4-  <h  \  =  ;  —  ~ 


tan  iQ-<t>)=l2L0-X*nt 
1  +  tan  0  tan  <fi 


, .    •  9  +  (b       9  -  d> 

11.  sin  0  +  sm  0  =  2  sin  cos  — ^ 

sin0-sin^  =  2co9?4^sin^-* 

12.  sin  20  =  2  sin  0  cos  0, 

cos  2  0=:  cos4  0  -  sin*  0  =  2  cos'  0  —  1  s  1  -  2  sin*  0 
tan  20  =s  2  tau  0  -J-  (I  —  tan*  0). 


coS0  +  cos*=2cos<^£  coa  °  ~  0 


2 


0-cos0  =  -  2  sin  °-±-£-  a„  LzA- 
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13.  1  +  cos  0  =  2  cos'        l  +  8in0  =  2cos»^-^) 

•(H) 


1  —  cos  0 

1  —  cos  0 
1  +  cos  9 


2  sin*  — ,    1  —  sin  0 


—  tan' 


9,    1  -  sin  9 


=  tan* 


14. 


tan  *     +  0) ' 
taniC^ifi) 


2     1  +  sin  0 
sin  4>  —  sin  9  _  tan  j  (<ft  -  0) 
sin  <ji  +  sin  0 
sin  ^  ±  sin  9 
cos  ^  +  cos  9 

15.  If  0  be  half  a  right  angle,  or  less, 

cos  9  =  i  Vd  +  «n  29)  -f  *  V(l  -  »tn  29) 
sin  0  =  h  V  (1  +  tin  28)  -  *  V(l  -  sin  20). 

16.  If  nbe  any  integer,  and  if  (cos  6  +  Bin  9*  be  deve- 
loped by  the  binomial  theorem  into  P0  +  P,  +  P,  +  &c, 

P,  being  cos*0,  P,  being  «  cos"  0  sin  0,&c.,  then  cos  «0 
is  P,  -  P,  +  P4  -  &c.,and  sin  u0  is  P,  -  P,  +  P,  -  . . . . 

17.  Let  C,  and  S,  stand  for  the  cosine  and  sine  of  n9 : 

2cos,0  =  CJ+l 
4cosJ0  =  OJ  +  3C, 
8cos«0=C,+4C,+3 
16  cos*0  =  Ca+5C,+  10C, 
32  cosW =C,+  6C4  +  15C,  + 10 
64  cosT0  =  C,+7Cl  +  2U'J+a->Cl 
128  co*,0  =  C,+  8(:4+28C4  +  5GC,+35 
*   250  cos°0  =  C'„  +  0C7  +  3GC,  +  84C,  +  1 20C, 

512  cos'°0  =  C„+  IUC>l  +  43C.'a4-  1200, +2100,+ 126 

To  change  these  into  corresponding  formula;  for  powers 
of  sin  0, 

For  C,  C,  C,  Ct  Ct  C,  C,  C,  Sec. 
WriteS,  -C,  -S,  C4  S4  -(J,  -S,  C,  &c. 
Thus    16  sinifi  =    S4  -  3S,  +  10S, 

32  sin«0  =  -C,  +  6C4  -  150,  +  10. 

18.  De  Moivre't  Theorem  and  its  consequences  :— 

(cos  9  +  sin  0.  >J  —  1  *  =  cbs  n9  +  sin  n8.  J—\ 
«'v"'=co8  0+sin0.,v/-l      «  'V-,=cos0-sin0V-l 


cos  0 


i  in  0  — 


f      —  f 


2V-1 


If  2  cos  9  =  x  + 

X 


then  2  v'-l.siti  0  =x  —  - 


l_ 


and 2 cos n0^x«  +  -,       and  2  V- l-«n  0  =  xn- 

The  versed  sine  is  little  used  and  rarely  mentioned  in 
formula! ;  and  the  coversed  sine  is  really  only  invented  for 
analogy's  sake. 

'Hie  term  *ina  (the  Latin  word  sinus,  meaning  the 
bosom)  has  been  the  object  of  much  discussion.  It  was  at 
one  time  looked  on  as  a  barbarism  from  the  Arabic  ;  and 
some  endeavoured  to  substitute  semissis  inscripttr,  the 
half  of  the  chord,  for  it.  Others  again  thought  that  it  was 
a  corruption  of  S.  Ins.,  the  abbreviation  of  the  above.  Dr. 
Hutton  asserts  that  the  Arabic  word  Jeib,  which  is  used  for 
the  trigonometrical  sine  in  that  language,  also  means  the 
bosom  in  common  language  ;  and  we  have  been  told  that 
this  is  correct :  if  so.  the  Latin  sinus  is  only  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Arabic.  The  arc  representing  a  bow 
(from  which  it  gets  its  name),  half  of  the  string,  which  re- 
presents the  sine  of  half  the  arc,  would  come  against  the 
breast  of  the  archer.  The  versed  sine  {sinus  versus,  or 
turned  sine)  was  called  the  sagitt<i,  or  arrow.  The  terms 
tangent  and  secant  arc  derived  in  an  obvious  manner  from 
the  old  definitions. 

There  is  little  of  the  history  of  trigonometry  which  can 
be  either  usefully  or  intelligibly  separated  from  that  of 
mathematics  in  general.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  it  belonged  rather  to  geometry  than  to  algebra ; 
and  even  in  our" own  day  algebraical  trigonometry  is  not 
fully  established  in  England,  though  rapidly  making  its 
way.  Those  to  whom  trigonomet»y  is  only  useful  as  an 
instrument  in  the  solution  of  triangles  may  enjoy  the 


advantage  of  that  specific  clearness  which  geometry  gives 
to  the  individual  proposition  in  hand,  without  needing  to 
feel  the  want  of  a  s\  stem  which  points  out  the  directiouof 
future  progress.  Hut  those  who  arc  to  be  trained  in  ma- 
thematics for  higher  views  and  more  difficult  applications, 
must  acquire  trigonometry  in  its  most  algebraical  form  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  language  of  algebra,  and  an  ele- 
ment in  every  step  of  their  future  progress.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt,  for  them,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  algebraical  and  trigonometrical ;  the  science  will 
now  allow  that  distinction  to  remain,  and  will  rather  de- 
mand new  modes  of  expression  than  dispense  with  any  of 
the  old  ones. 

There  are  those  who  feel  sensible  of  incongruity  in  com- 
bining the  fundamental  notions  of  space  and  number 
together,  and  would  rather,  at  any  expense  of  trouble, 
keep  them  separate,  except  when  they  are  formally  united 
for  any  particular  application.  This  feeling  has  our  sym- 
pathy; and  if  it  were  possible  to  present  a  complete 
algebra,  both  in  definitions  and  processes,  without  recourse 
to  trigonometrical  language,  we  should  willingly  agree  to 
the  separation.  But  hitherto  it  is  not  so  :  the  only  view 
of  algebra  in  which  there  is  nothing  impossible  is  [Nkga- 
TtvR,  &c.  Quantities]  essentially  joined  to  space,  and  par- 
ticularly to  angular  magnitude  ;  so  that  those  who  would 
have  a  perfectly  pure  algebra  must  buy  it  at  the  expeuse 
of  unexplained  and  apparently  contradictory  symbols. 

It  would  be  easy  to  avoid  the  notion  of  space  while 
using  the  terms  of  trigonometry  and  its  powerful  fonnulu?. 
The  series  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  might  be  made 
the  definitions  of  the  sine  and  cosine :  or  sin  x  might  be 

only  an  abbreviation  of  x  —  g-j  x*  +  &c,  and  cos  x  of 

1  -  \  x*  +  Stc.  The  fundamental  properties  of  the  sine 

and  cosine  might  easily  be  proved  to  belong  to  these  series, 
without  reference  to  any  geometrical  reasoning. 

TRIGONOSE'MUS.  Mr.  Kiinig's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Brachioi'od.v  (Tcrebratula  of  authors),  the  shell  of  which 
has  one  valve  produced  into  a  long  perforated  beak, 
truncated  at  its  apex.  (Fossil.) 

TKIGONOTHETA,  Mr.  Klinig's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Br\chioih)1>.v  (Terebratula  of  authors),  with  a  shell  which 
has  the  hinge  of  the  larger  valve  produced  into  a  trian- 
gular disk,  divided  by  a  triangular  central  foramen.  The 
ikiirifer  of  Sowerby  belongs  to  this  genus. 

TRILL  EH,  DANIEL  WILLI  AM,a  learned  and  laborious 
German  physician,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  the  10th  of  February. 
161)5.  He  received  his  classical  education  at  Zeitz  and 
Leipzig,  at  which  university  he  afterwards  studied  medi- 
cine. He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Halle  in  1718,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Leipzig  and  there  delivered  lectures. 
In  1720  the  town  of  Merseburg  offered  him  the  situation 
of  public  physician  ('  Medeciu  Pensionn6 '),  which  he 
accepted ;  in  1730  he  made  several  journeys  into 
Switzerland  in  the  suite  of  a  German  prince.  Having 
obtained  his  dismission  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  settled 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  place  he  letl  in  1746,  in 
order  to  settle  at  Dresden,  with  the  title  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  At  last  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg bestowed  on  him  a  professorship  in  1740,  which  he 
filled  with  distinction  until  his  death.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1782.  Triller  was  a 
very  learned  physician,  which  makes  one  regret  tliat  he  did 
not  publish  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  to  which  he  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  published  a  specimen 
under  the  title  '  De  nova  Hippocratis  Editionc  Aaornandil 

Commcntatio  Speciminis  Loco  Libellum  Hippocratis 

"  De  Anatome,"  Commentario  perpetuo  Medko-critico 

illustravit,  Lugd.  Bat.,'  172S,  4to.  Abraham  Gronovius  in- 
serted his  notes  upon  yttlianV  History  of  Animals'  in  his 
Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  this  author,  published  at  Lou- 
don, 17+1,  41o.  The  judgment  passed  upon-  him  by  M. 
Goulin, quoted  in  the'  Biographic  Mtkhcale,'  is  rather  severe, 
though  substantially  just.  During  forty  years,  says  he,  Triller 
tilled  four  vols.  8vo.  w  ith  Latin  poems  on  Medicine :  he  pub- 
lished dissertations,  opuscula,  and  a  mediocre  treatise  on 
pleurisy ;  hedisfigured  the  excellent  Pharmacopoeia  of  Wit- 
tenberg by  overloading  it  wit  h  quotations  and  notes,  in  which 
he  often  quotes  his  own  Latin  poems,  and  shows,  amidst 
many  childish  jeux  de  mots,  that  he  was  neithet  a  druggist 
nor  a  physician.  The  list  of  his  work*  ( which  c 
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entirely  of  monographs  and  dissertations)  occupy  two 
pnirc*  tn  the  •  Biographic  Modicale;'  oftheso  perhaps  the 
following,  relating  chiefly  to  medical  antiquities,  are  some 
of  the  mc*t  interesting :— 4  Do  Moly  Homerioo  detecto, 
cum  Reliquis  Argumentisad  Fabulam  Grircam  pertinenti- 
bus,'  Leipzig,  1716.  4to. ;  4  Apologia  pro  Hippocrate, 
Atheismi  falso  accusato,' Rudolstadt,  1719. 4to. ;  4  Epistola 
Medico-Critica  ad  Jo.  Freind  supra  I.  et  II.  Hippocratis 
I'Jpidemicorttm,  in  qua  simul  acrilur  de  variis  ejus  Editioni- 
bu*,'  Rudolstadt,  1720,  4to. ;  'Conjectunc  et  Emendationes 
in  Aretaeum,'  first  published  in  the '  Acta  Erudit.  Lipsiens.,' 
172H,  p.  101,  sq.,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  Boerhaave's 
edition  of  that  author,  Ludg.  Bat.,  1731,  folio,  Greek  and 
Latin ;  '  Succincta  Commentatio  de  Pleuritide  ejusque 
Curat  ione,'  Frankfort,  1740,  8vo. ;  *  De  Veterum  Chirur- 
gomm  Arundinibus  atquc  Habenis  ad  Artus  male  flrmos 
eonnrmandos  adhibitos,'  Wittenberg,  1749,  4to. ;  '  Dc 
Fame  Lcthali  ex  Callosa  Oris  Vcntricuh  Angustia,'  Wit- 
tenberg, 1750,  4to. ;  *  De  Clystcrum  Nutrient ium  Antiqui- 
tate  et  Usu,'  Wittenberg,  1750,  4to. ;  '  De  Specificorum, 
sic  dietoram.  Remediomm  Dubia  Fide  et  Ambiguo  Effectu.' 
Wittenberg,  1751,  4to.j  '  De  Hippocratis  Studio  Anato- 
mico  Singular!,'  Wittenberg,  1754,  4to. ;  '  De  Veritate 
Paradoxi  Hippocratici,  Nullam  Medicinam  interdum  esse 
Optimam  Medicinam."  Wittenberg,  1754,  4to. ;  4  De  Seari- 
ficationis  Oculorum  Historia,  Antiquitate.  et  Origine,'  Wit- 
tenberg, 1754,  4to. :  '  De  Remedus  Veterum  Cosmeticis, 
conimque  Noxiis,'  Wittenberg,  1757,  4to. ;  '  In  Locum 
Plinii  dc  Morbo  per  Sapientiam  Mori,'  Wittenberg,  1757, 
tto. ;  '  Dispensatorium  Pharmaceuticum  Universale,' 
Frankfort,  1764, 4to. ;  4  De  Morbo  Co?liaco  singular!  i\  Celso 
descripto,'  Wittenberg,  1765,  4to. ;  '  Gepriifte  Inokulation, 
ein  Gcdicht,*  Frankfort,  17G6,  4to. ;  '  Opuscula  Medica  ac 
Medico- Philologica,  antea  sparsim  edita.'  Frankfort,  3  vols., 
1706-1772,  4to. ;  4  Oedicht  von  den  Veriinderungcn  in  der 
Arzneykunst,' Wittenberg.  1768, 4to.:  '  DeScnilibus  Morbis, 
diverso  Modo  a  Salomone  et  Hippocrate  descripti*  atqne 
in  se  comparatis,'  Wittenberg,  1771,  4to. ;  4  Dc  Variis 
Vetenim  Mcdicorum  Oculariorum  Collyriis,'  Wittenberg, 
1772.  4to. 

Biographic  Universale;  Eloy, 


of  a  genus  of  microscopic 


(liiographie  Mfdicale ; 
Dirt.  Hist,  de  la  Med.) 
TRILOCULPNA,  the 

FORAWINITBRA. 

TRILOBITES,  a  race  of  extinct  fossil  animals.  The 
older  collectors,  even  of  the  present  day,  may  remember 
the  curiosity  with  which  4  The  Dudley  Fossil,'  as  it  was 
ordinarily  termed,  was  regarded.  We  ourselves  have  hoard 
it  called  by  such,  proud  of  their  treasure,  the  Dudley 
Fossil  Insect,  and  authors  who  went  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject than  mere  gatherers  of  rarities,  had  their  several 
notions  retarding  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  By  some  it  was  treated  of  as  an  insect 
under  the  name  at'Enlomolitkwt  parndnrus ;  by  others  the 
form  was  considered  as  that  of  an  extraordinary  Testaeean 
with  a  shell  nf  three  lobes;  whilst  others  thought  that  the 
trilobitic  remains  belonged  to  animals  closely  approximated 
to  the  Chitons,  or,  at  least,  not  differing  greatly  from 
them. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Trilobites  are 
Crustaceans ;  b\it  their  place  in  that  class-is  hardly  yet 
satisfactorily  determined ;  at  least  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subject  hold  different  opinions  upon  the 
point. 

Supposed  Place  in  the  System. — The  very  names  imposed 
on  some  of  the  genera  by  modern  authors,  among  whom 
we  mav  name  Brongniart,  Dalman,  Wahlenbcrg,  Eichwald, 
Pander,  Dckay,  and  Green,  announce  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  subjects  that  they  were  describing  were  involved. 

Thus  we  have  A  tophus  (aVn^»)c.  obscure) ;  Calymene 
(tisAXvuplvq,  concealed)  ;  Paradoxus  (wapalokoe,  wonder- 
fuh  ;  Cryptonymus  Opton*,  to  conceal ;  Swfio,  a  name) ;  Ag- 
nr>stnx(ay»utTToc.  unknown). 

Dr.  Bucklnnd  (Hridgneater  Treatise),  after  quoting  the 
Rfvherche*  mr  les  Rapjnrts  natnreh  qui  existent  entre  leg 
Trilobites  et  Us  animaux  artic.ulrs,'  of  M.  Audouin,  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  the  nearest  approach  among  living 
animals  to  the  external  form  of  Trilobites  is  that  afforded 
by  the  genus  Serolis.  [Isopooa,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  52.]  Dr. 
Buckland  thinks  that  the  most  striking  difference  between 
this  animal  and  the  Trilobites  consists  in  there  being  a  Ailly 
developed  series  of  erustaccous  legs  and  antenna1  in  the 
Serolis,  whito  no  traces  of  either  of  these  organs  have  yet 


been  discovered  in  connection  with  any Trilobite.  Brong- 
niart, he  observe*,  explnins  the  absence  of  1  hese organs,  by 
conceiving  that  the  Trilobites  hold  precisely  that  place  in 
the  Gymnobranchiate  crustaceans,  in  which  the  antennae 
become  very  small,  or  altogether  fail ;  and  that  the  legs, 
being  transformed  to  soft  and  perishable  feet  bearing 
branchiae,  were  incapable  of  preservation. 

A  second  approximation  to  the  character  of  Trilobites 
occurs,  according  to  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  Lsmutsu,  or  King 
Crab  <  Xiphosurus),  and  he  sees  a  third  example  of  this 
disposition  in  Branchipus  stagnalis.  [Branchiopoda, 
vol.  v..  p.  343.] 

On  these  views  Dr.  Buckland  founds  the  following  argu- 
ment : — 4  In  the  comparison  here  made  between  four  dif- 
ferent families  of  crustaceans,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  long-extinct  Trilobites  by  the  analogies 
we  find  in  the  Berotia,  Limulus,  and  Branchipus,  we  have 
a  beautiful  example,  taken  from  the  extreme  paints  of 
time  of  which  geology  takes  cognizance,  of  that  systematic 
and  uniform  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  under 
which  every  family  is  nearly  connected  with  adjacent  and 
connate  families.  Three  of  the  families  under  consideration 
are  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  water,  while  the 
fourth  ha*  been  long  extinct,  and  occurs  only  in  a  fossil 
state.  When  we  see  the  most  antient  Trilobites  thus 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  our  living  crustaceans, 
we  cannot  but  recognise  them  as  forming  pnrt  and  parcel 
of  one  great  system  of  creation,  connected  through  its 
whole  extent  by  perfect  unity  of  design,  and  sustained  in 
its  minutest  parts  by  uninterrupted  harmonies  of  organiza- 
tion. 

'  W e  have  in  the  Trilobites  an  example  of  that  peculiar, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rudimentary  development  of 
the  organs  of  locomotion  in  the  class  crustaceans,  whereby 
the  legs  are  made  subservient  to  the  double  functions  of 
paddles  and  lungs.  The  advocate  for  the  theory  of  the 
derivation  of  existing  more  perfect  specie*,  by  successive 
changes  from  more  simple  antient  forms,  might  imagine 
that  he  sees  in  the  Trilobite  the  extinct  parent  stock  from 
which,  by  a  series  of  developments,  consecutive  forms  of 
more  perfect  crustaceans  may,  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
have  been  derived  ;  but  according  to  this  hypothesis  we 
.ought  no  longer  to  And  the  same  simple  condition  as  that 
of  the  Trilobite  still  retained  in  the  living  Branchipus,  nor 
should  the  primeval  form  of  Limulus  have  possessed  such 
an  intermediate  character,  or  have  remained  unadranccd 
in  the  scale  of  organization,  from  its  first  appearance  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  through  the  midway  periods  of  the 
sscorularv  formations  unto  the  present  hour. 

Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  in  his  highly-interesting  paper 
entitled  '  Observations  on  Trilobites,  founded  on  a  compari- 
son of  their  structure  with  that  of  Crustacea,"  published  in 
Mr.  Murchison's  work  on 4  The  Silurian  System'  (1R39),  after 
nohcingthe  opinions  of  Kleinand  others,  'who  considered  the 
Trilobite  to  be  a  kind  of  molluscous  shell  with  three  lobes, 
and  that  of  Latreille,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  Klein's 
supposition  as  untenable,  revived  it,  and  referred  the 
form  to  Chiton,  as  above  alluded  to,  remarks,  that 
although  Latreille  founded  his  argument  on  the  presumed 
absence  of  feet,  and  on  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body  in 
several  species  having  been  coriaceous,  it  is  evident  that 
these  animals  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Sfalhwa,  since  they  possessed  compound  sessile  eyes  and 
n  distinct  labium,  and  must  be  assigned  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Annulosa,  in  which  are  found  many  articulated  animals 
which  have  compovind  eyes  and  a  labrum  very  similar  in 
structure  to  those  of  Trilobites.  '  Having  a  hard  shell, 
apterous  tergum  and  inconspicuous  feet,'  says  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  in  continuation,  '  the  Trilobites  must' have  either 
belonged  to  the  order  Chilognatha,  among  the  Ametohala, 
or  to  the  class  of  Crustacea.  But  all  the  Chilognatha  are 
terrestrial  animals,  and  the  obvious  geological  fact  is  that 
Trilobites  resided  in  the  sea.  We  must  clearly  therefore 
exclude  them  from  the  Chilognatha,  and  place  them  among 
the  Crustacea,  in  which  class  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  their  exact  place.' 

Mr.  MacLeay  well  observes  that  the  crustaceans,  so 
remarkable  above  all  other  animals  for  the  great  varia- 
tion of  their  feet  both  in  number  and  form,  are  divisible  into 
two  groups :  those  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile,  or  the  hjlri- 
opht'halma  of  Loach  ;  and  those  which  have  their  eves  sup- 
ported on  moveable  peduncles,  or  the  Podophifudma  of 
the  same  zoologist.   Mr.  MacLeay  then  remarks,  that  tho 
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Trilobites  clearly  belong  to  the  Ednophthalma,  and  that 
the  question  is  now  reduced  to  determine  merely  whether 
they  belong  to  the  Amphipoda  or  those  existing  Crustacea 
which  do  not  undergo  metamorphosis  in  their  larva  state 
(among  wliich  Mr.  MacLeay  includes  not  only  the 
Amphipoda  of  Latrville,  but  also  bis  Ltemodipodu  and 
/.sopoUa)  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  Entouiostraca,  or 
those  existing  Edriophlhalma  which  do  undergo  a  change 
of  form  in  their  larva  state.  Mr.  MacLeay  conceives  that 
the  Trilobites  will  be  found  to  differ  in  so  many  respects 
from  both  AinpAipoda  and  Entomoslracu,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  allow 
them  to  form  a  distinct  order,  intermediate  between  the 
tribe  Isopodt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tribe  Aspidv/thoru 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  MacLeay  then  reminds  the  inquirer  that  those  cir- 
cumstances which  generally  are  reckoned  moat  anomalous 
in  the  Trilobites  are  not  in  reality  to  very  extraordinary, 
hi  nee  they  may  be  detected  in  many  crustaceans  now  exist- 
ing. Thus,  he  remarks,  the  trilobed  form  of  the  body 
occurs  in  Serolis  and  Bopyrus.  The  membranous,  or 
rather  coriaceous,  margin  of  lite  body,  assumed  by  Latreille 
and  others  to  exist  in  Trilobite*,  is,  Mr.  MacLeay 
observes,  to  be  found  i  .  the  female  i't/mothute  [Isqvodk, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  52]  ;  and  in  these  same  Cymotho<e,  as  well  as 
in  the  female  Bopyrus,  the  eyes  disappear,  as  in  many  Tri- 
lobites. '  The  compound  eyes  of  Culymeue,'  continues  Mr. 
MacLeay,  '  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the  head,  but  wide 
iipart,  and  are  composed  of  large  facets.  The  same  struc- 
ture may  be  seen  in  the  male  of  Cvmothoa  trigonocephulus, 
wad  many  other  Cymothwtdtf,  The  absence  of  antennae 
and  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  feet,  both  occur  in  Bopy- 
rus, the  well-known  parasite  of  prawns.  In  Sp/ueroma 
we  have  not  only  the  onisciform  body  of  Calytnene,  but  also 
its  property  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball.  In  Sphcvromu 
also  we  find  the  huge  convex  semicircular  anal  segment  of 
Bumaslus.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion now  in  allowing  the  immediate  affinity  of  the  Trilo- 
bites to  Isopod  Amphipoda,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Ci/inothouuUe  and  thai  parasitical  group  which  is  called 
JCpicuridcs  by  Latreille.  Indeed,  if  the  Trilobites  are  once 
demonstrated  to  have  possessed  articulated  feet,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remove  a  male  Bopyrus  from  the  group.  Here 
the  two  eyes  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  wide 
apart.  Here  also  there  are  no  antenna,-,  no  pos'tcrior  late- 
ral abdominal  appendages,  and,  besides,  no  very  distinct 
articulation  to  the  sternum.  If  the  Bumaslus  of  Murchison 
had  a  body  of  thirteen  equal  segments,  w  ith  short  crus- 
taccous  feet,  it  would  be  a  male  Bopyrus,  so  close  is  the 
affinity !  The  differences  between  a  male  and  female 
Bopyrut,  such  for  instance  as  the  presence  of  eves  in  the 
former  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  latter,  may  also  induce 
us  to  fancy  that  similar  differences  may  have  possibly 
occurred  between  certain  male  and  female  Trilobitu,  which 
from  their  primd  facie  difference  of  form  are  now  placed 
in  distinct  genera,  although  they  may  have  truly  belonged 
to  one  and  the  same  species,  iserolis  has  been  generally 
considered  to  come  near  to  Parudoxides ;  but,  as  the 
former  has  got  four  well-developed  antennas  with  crustace- 
ous  feet,  and  the  latter  none,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
relation  between  them  to  be  one  of  analogy  rather  than  of 
immediate  affinity  ;'  and  Mr.  MacLeay  then  turns  to  the 
Entouiostraca. 

He  first  addresses  himself  to  the  opinion,  above  noticed, 
of  Dr.  Buckland,  who,  following  other  authors,  has  com- 
pared, as  we  have  here  seen,  the  Trilobites  with  the  genera 
Limit  lut  and  Branchipus.  With  the  latter  genus,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  MacLeay,  the  Trilobites  have,  obviously,  no 
affinity— an  opinion  which  was  to  be  expected  from  that 
jiart  of  his  argument  already  set  forth  by  those  conversant 
with  the  subject ;  but  he  admits  that  it  may  be  well,  by 
reference  to  Branchipus,  to  show  that  Crustacea  can  and 
actually  do  exist  with  soft  membranaceous  feet,  such,  he  ob- 
serves, as  Audouin  and  Brongniarf  suspected,  and  Guldlu.^ 
has  more  lately  asserted,  to  have  been  the  feet  of  Trilo- 
bites. Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  perfect 
manner  in  w  hich  the  soft  body  of  an  animal  referred  to  lnm 
by  Mr.  Murchison,  and  by  that  gentleman  called  Xcrette* 
Cambrcnsin,  has  left  its  impression  on  a  slaty  rock,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  vestiges  ol  legs  in  a  Tri- 
lobite  >  if  such  legs  ever  really  existed)  should  not  be  more 
evident  than  Go  Id  fuss  has  represented  them  in  his  plates. 
In  short,  Mr.  MacLeay  considers  that  the  question  of  feet 


still  remains  unsettled,  remarking  at  the  same  time  tliat  if 
the  Trilobites  were  Crustacea,  between  A  pun  and  Bopyrus, 
a  fact  which  he  conceives  capable  of  demonstration,  they 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  subabdominal,  laminar, 
oviferous  appendages. 

We  have  very  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  this  last  conclu- 
sion, arrived  at  by  clear  and  just  reasoning,  will  yet  be 
manifested  in  some  fortunate  specimen  preserv  ing  the  sub- 
abdominal  oviferous  laminas.  No  such  specimen  could 
have  been  seen  by  Mr.  MacLeay,  for  he  goes  on  in  the 
same  philosophical  method  as  follows : — 1  Now  no  traces  of 
such  appendages  remain,  consequently  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  feet  of  a  similar  membranous  consistency 
may  have  disappeared  in  like  manner.  I  may  heru 
observe  that  Brongniart  is  certainly  wrong  in  imagining 
that  the  Ogygia  Guettardi  had  oval  oviferous  bags  like 
Cyclops  [Bkanchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  341],  for  what  he 
considers  to  be  such  organs  are  more  probably  the  mem- 
branaceous margin  of  the  abdomen,  and,  besides,  Ogygia 
ha*  no  immediate  affinity  to  Cyclops.' 

We  think  that  Mr.  MacLeay  has  here  disposed  of  the 
question  as  far  as  the  presumed  affinity  of  the  Trilobites  to 
Branchipus  is  concerned  :  but,  with  reference  to  Limulus, 
he  admits  that  its  crustaceous,  semilunar  cephalothorax 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  certain  Trilobites, 
such  w  the  genera  Ogygia,  Asaphus,  Parudoxides,  &c. 
He  adverts  to  the  rcniform  compound  eve*  placed  widely 
apart  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  consisting  of  peculiar 
facets,  a  magnified  figure  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
forty-filth  plate  of  Dr.  Auckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
and  also  notices  the  indistinct  trilobed  structure  of  the 
superior  abdominal  shield.  But  then,  he  observes,  this 
shield  is  composed  of  a  number  of  confluent  segments, 
so  as  to  appear  one  piece ;  and,  besides  the  two  ocelli,  the 
large  crustaceous  feet  and  cheliform  antenna)  throw,  as  he 
remarks,  Lunulus  far  away  from  the  Trilobites.  We  must 
therefore,  he  thinks,  compare  them  with  Apus  [Binocc- 
lus*J  and  other  Alpidophora, — animals,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  of  all  the  Entouiostraca,  appear  to  have  come 
nearest  to  the  Trilobitu.  '  Here,"  continues  Mr.  MacLeay, 
4  we  have  a  large  clypeiform  shell,  rounded  in  front,  and 
posteriorly  emarginate,  which  forms  a  cephalothorax,  on 
the  back  of  which  are  situated  three  eyes.  Of  these  the 
two  largest  are  lunated,  and  obviously  correspond  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Trilobitu,  although  they  are  placed  projior- 
tionally  much  nearer  each  other.  It  is  true  they  are  simple, 
but  so  appear  to  have  been  the  eyes  of  Bumaslus.  The 
abdomen  divided  into  many  distinct  segments,  the  foli- 
accous  feet,  the  structure  of  the  front  of  the  cephalothorax, 
the  two  rudimentary  antenna?,  the  large  labrutn  and  pro- 
jecting mandibles,  all  show  the  affinity  of  Apus  to  the  Tri- 
lobites, more  particularly  to  Asaphus  platycephalus,  in  a 
specimen  of  which,  from  Lake  Huron,  Mr.  C.  Stokes  lias 
discovered  a  subquadrate  labrum,  which  only  differs  from 
that  of  Apus  in  being  anteriorly  deeply  emarginate,  while 
the  latter  is  truncated.  Dr.  Buckland  has  compared  this 
organ  to  that  of  crabs ;  but  decapod  Crustacea  possess  a 
very  different  structure,  and  the  thing  most  like  this  labrum 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Xipho&uru,  or,  still  better,  among 
the  Aspidophura  of  LatreiHe,  of  which  group  this  natu- 
ralist's genus  Prosopisloma  ought  more  particularly  to 
be  compared  with  Trilobites.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  any  Trilobite  has  yet  occurred  with  vestiges  of 
ocelli.' 

But  still  there  are,  in  Mr.  MacLeay's  opinion,  charactcis 
which  distinguish  Trilobites  from  almost  all  other  Crus- 
tucvu ;  and  among  these  characters  he  particularly  men- 
tions the  absence  of  all  lateral,  posterior, abdominal  appen- 
dages. Excepting  Bopyrus  and  certain  Lu-ruodipudu,  all 
the  Amphipoda  possess,  he  observes,  these  anal  appen- 
dages, which  are  generally  styliform,  articulated,  and  two 
in  number.  The  Lurmodipodu,  however,  want,  he  remarks, 
these  appendages,  because  the  whole  abdomen  in  them 
has  become  evanescent,  a  case  totally  different  liom  that  of 
Trilobites,  which,  like  Bopyrus,  have  a  well-developed 
abdomen,  consisting  of  many  segments.  Mr.  MacLeay, 
therefore,  considers  this  deficiency  of  anai  appendages  to 
a  well-developed  abdomen,  when  joined  with  the  evane.->- 
cent  feet  and  the  total  absence  ot  untcntia-,  to  be  charac- 
ters separating  the  Trilobitu  from  all  Crustacea,  except 
Btijiyrus ;  and  he  roughly  expresses  the  affinities  of  the 
group  by  thu  following  diagram  :— 
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numerous  and  long ;  and  that  as  compound  eyes  sec  only 
those  objects  which  present  themselves  in  the  axes  of  the 
individual  cone*,  the  limit  of  their  field  of  vision  is  greater 
or  smaller  as  the  exterior  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  hemi- 
spherical. The  same  principles  of  construction  as  to  form, 
the  disposition  of  facets,  and  optical  adaptation,  t!" 
in  the  eyes  of  Trilobites. 


Mr.  MacLcay  justly  observes  that  if  any  accuracy  be 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  affinities 
of  Trilobites,  it  will  follow  that  the  class  Crustacea  may 
for  the  present  be  distributed  into  orders,  thus,  viz.  :— 
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Iff.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelte  des  Crus- 
t<irt's  1840,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Trilobites  ought 
to  be  arranged  between  the  Isopoda  and  the  Branciiio- 
poda.  In  all  probability  they  belonged,  he  thinks,  to  the 
{Treat  division  Branehiopnda ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  this  question  cannot  be  entirely 
resolved,  because  up  to  this  time  nothing  positive  is  known 
at  to  the  conformation  of  their  feet.  They  seem  to  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  who  takes  no  notice  of  Mr.  MacLeay's  admirable 
paper,  to  establish  a  passage  between  the  Isopodu  and  the 
Jinmchiopoda  on  the  oue  side,  and  the  Xiphasurar  on  the 
other. 

Organization. — M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  these 
animals,  composed  of  a  series  of  rings,  much  resemble  in 
form  many  of  the  Isopodu  and  especially  Serolis.  They 
present,  like  those  crustaceans,  three  parts  more  or  less 
distinct — a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen.  The  head  is 
large,  clypeiform,  ordinarily  rounded  in  front,  truncated  or 
concave  behind,  convex  above,  and  most  frequently  divided 
by  two  depressions  or  longitudinal  furrows  into  three  lobes 
more  or  less  distinct.  This  buckler  has  much  analogy  with 
the  carapace  of  Apus,  only  it  is  less  prolonged  backwards. 
In  many  Trilobites  may  be  remarked  tubercles  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards, very  much  resemble  the  reniform  eyes  of  Aptu,  and 
in  others  exist  at  the  same  place  two  reticulated  eyes, 
which  in  their  disposition  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  observer 
those  of  Serolis  and  some  other  Isopods. 

Dr.  Auckland  (loc.  cit.),  in  his  observations  on  the  Eyes 
of  Trilobites,  a  point,  as  he  says,  deserving  peculiar  consi- 
deration, as  it  affords  the  most  antient  and  almost  the 
only  example  yet  found  in  the  fossil  world  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  parts  so  delicate  as  the  visual  organs  ot  animals 
that  ceased  to  live  many  thousands  and  perhaps  millions 
of  years  ago,  remarks,  that  we  must  regard  these  organs 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  kind,  when  we  recollect  that 
we  have  before  us  the  identical  instruments  of  virion 
through  which  the  light  of  heaven  was  admitted  to  the 
sensonum  of  some  of  the  first-created  inhabitants  of  our 
planet.  After  referring  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Mu'ller 
and  Mr.  Strauss,  who  have  ably  and  amply  illustrated  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  eyes  of  Insects  and  Crusta- 
ceans are  adapted  to  produce  distinct  vision  through  the 
medium  of  a  number  of  minute  facets  or  lenses  placet!  at 
the  extremity  of  an  equal  number  of  conical  tubes  or  mi- 
croscopes, amounting  sometimes,  as  in  the  Butterfly,  to 
35,000  facets  in  the  two  eyes,  and  to  14,000  in  the  Dragon- 
fly,— Dr.  Bnckland  remarks  that  in  eyes  constructed  on 
this  principle,  the  image  will  bo  more  distinct  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cones  in  a  given  portion  of  the  eve  are  more 
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According  to  Dr.  Bnckland  each  eye  of  Asaphus  eaudu- 
tut  contains  at  least  four  hundred  nearly  spherical  lenses 
fixed  in  separate  compartments  on  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  and  he  observes  that  the  form  of  the  general  cornea 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  an  animal  destined  to 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water :  *  to  look  downwards  was 
as  much  impossible  as  it  was  unnecessary  to  a  creature 
living  at  the  bottom ;  but  for  horizontal  vision  in  every 
direction  the  contrivance  is  complete.  The  form  of  each 
eve  is  nearly  that  of  the  frustrtim  of  a  cone,  incomplete  on 
tfiat  side  only  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  tne  other  eye,  and  in  which,  if  facets  were  pre- 
sent, their  chief  range  would  be  towards  each  other  across 
the  head,  where  no  vision  was  required.  The  exterior  of 
each  eye,  like  a  circular  bastion,  ranges  nearly  round  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  each  commanding  so  much  of  the  hori- 
zon, that  where  the  distinct  vision  of  one  eye  ceases  that 
of  the  other  eye  begins:  so  that  in  the  horizontal  direction 
the  combined  range  of  both  eyes  was  panoramic'  Dr. 
Bnckland  then  refers  to  the  modifications  of  the  same 
mechanism  in  the  existing  Branchijnts,  Serolis,  and  Lunu- 
las, according  to  their  habits,  and  remarks  that  we  find  in 
Trilobites  of  the  transition  rocks,  which  were  among  the 
most  antient  forms  of  animal  life,  the  same  conformation 
of  the  eye  which  is  at  present  adapted  to  similar  functions 
in  the  Jiving  Serolis.  The  same  kind  of  instrument,  he 
adds,  was  also  employed  in  those  middle  periods  of  geolo- 
gical chronology  when  the  secondary  strata  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a  warm  sea,  inhabited  by  Limuli,  in  the 
regions  of  Europe  which  now  form  the  elevated  plains  of 
central  Germany. 

The  results  arising  from  these  facts  arc  not  confined,  as 
Dr.  Buckland  justly  observes,  to  animal  physiology ;  they 
give  information  also  regarding  the  condition  of  the  antient 
sea  and  ancient  atmosphere,  and  the  relations  of  both  these 
media  to  light,  at  that  remote  period  when  the  earliest 
marine  animals  were  furnished  with  instruments  of  vision 
in  which  the  minute  optical  adaptations  were  the  same 
that  impart  the  perception  of  light  to  crustaceans  now 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  compound  eyes ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  MacLeay,  the  eyes  of  Bumastus  appear  to  have 
been  simple,  as  above  noticed,  like  those  of  Aptu  and  other 
A*pidophora,  and,  indeed,  as  he  remarks  in  a  note  in  the 
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paper  above  quoted,  the  distinction  between  smooth  eyes 
and  granulose  eyes  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  import- 
ance in  these  animals ;  tor  among  the  existing  family  of 
Cumothoadte  we  not  only  see  the  males  of  some  species 
with  eyes  and  the  females  without  them,  but  we  observe 
neighbouring  genera,  such  as  ICurydire  and  Nelocira,  the 
one  with  granulose  eyes,  like  a  Ca/ymene,  and  the  other 
with  smooth  eyes  like  a  Rumastu*.  For  figures  of  the  eyes 
of  the  Barr  Trilobite,  Bumattu*  Barrien*!*,  Murch.,  the 
reader  may  consult  pi.  7  bi*,  fig.  3,  a,c,  and  pi.  14,  fig.  7, 
of  Mr.  Murchison's  *  Silurian  System.' 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of 
antenna*,  observes  that,  as  in  Apu*,  one  perceives  no  trace 
of  those  organs  when  the  Trilobites  are  seen  from  above  or 
viewed  on  their  dorsal  aspect,  and  that  if  any  vestiges  of 
those  appendages  exist,  they  will  probably  be  lound  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  head  on  each  side  ot  the  mouth,  as  in 
the  Phyu.opoda  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  no 
specimen  has  yet  been  discovered  which  showed  the  slight- 
est trace  of  them,  remarking  that  there  would  be  nothing 
astonishing  if  the  antennae,  become  already  rudimentary 
and  reduced  to  two  in  Apu*,  should  in  the  Trilobite  be 
entirely  wanting. 

The  same  author  calls  attention  to  the  sutural  lineation, 
termed  by  him  the  jugal  line,  which  exists  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  is  more  or  less  flexuous, 
springing  from  the  posterior  border,  passing  along  the  eyes 
and  reaching  the  frontal  edge. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  head  is  occupied  in  front  by  a 
flat  surface,  sufficiently  resembling,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  tliat  which  exists  in  Apu*  and  Limulwt, 
but  which  is  divided  by  prolongations  of  the  jugal  sutures, 
into  two  or  three  pieces,  according  as  these  lines  unite  on 
the  median  line  of  the  front  before  they  are  recurved 
downwards  and  backwards,  or  at  least  remain  separated 
tor  a  more  or  less  considerable  space.  Behind  this  region 
traces  of  the  buccal  apparatus  have  been  detected,  though 
but  little  appears  to  be  known  relative  to  its  conformation. 
Dekay,  C  stokes,  and  Sars  have  found  a  plate  or  lamina 
bifurcated  posteriorly,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  would  seem  to  constitute  a  labium,  or  epistomian 
piece  analogous  to  that  which  gives  insertion  to  the  labium 
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M.  Milne  Edwards  goes  on  to  remark,  that  extremely 
incomplete  as  these  notions  are.  they  suffice  to  convince 
us  that  the  mouth  of  the  Trilobites  must  have  been  orga- 
nized nearly  as  it  is  in  the  Edriophthalms  or  Phyllopods, 
and  that  it  was  not  formed  as  it  is  in  the  Suctorial 
Ciu'stacbans,  nor  as  it  exists  in  the  Xiphosurte.  The 
second  portion  of  the  body  or  thorax  (wrongly  designated 
bv  the  majority  of  authors,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne 
Sdwnrds  as  the  abdomen)  immediately  follows  the  cephalic 
b-.ickler,  and  is  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  very  dis- 
tinct rings.  Its  upper  surface  offers  nearly  always  two 
longitudinal  furrows  which  divide  each  ring  into  three 
lobes,  one  of  which  is  median  or  dorsal,  and  the  other  two 
lateral.  This  division  of  the  thorax  into  three  lobes  is  so 
general,  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  name  which  these 
animals  bear ;  nevertheless  in  some  of  the  group  (Niteu* 
armadillo,  Dalm.,  for  example),  it  is  wanting,  and.  in  the 
opinion  of  some  naturalists,  docs  not  essentially  distinguish 
the  Trilobites  from  all  the  animals  of  the  present  epoch  : 
for  an  analogous  disposition  is  to  be  seen  in  a  great  number 
of  Isopods  ;  only,  observes  M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  these  last 
the  median  or  tergal  piece  is  very  large,  and  the  lateral  or  i 
enimerian  pieces  are  very  small,  whilst  in  the  Trilobites  I 
H.C.,  No.  1381. 


the  contrary  ordinarily  obtains.  The  solid  teguments 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  are  reflected 
according  to  the  recent  observations  of  Pander,  on  its 
lower  surface,  and  prolonged  to  the  level  of  the  furrow 
situated  between  the  median  and  lateral  lobes,  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  body;  but  hitherto.  M.  Milne  Edwards  ob- 
serves, nothing  positive  has  been  discovered  relative  to  the 
disposition  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  membranous,  like  the  feet. 

Often,  remarks  the  last-mentioned  author,  no  natural 
limits  exist  between  the  thorax  and  the  posterior  or  abdo- 
minal portion  of  the  body  (pout-abdomen  of  Brongniart', 
and  this  last  is  composed  of  rings  whose  dimensions  dimi- 


nish progressively ;  sometimes,  the  abdomen  (1  *ugidium  of 
Dalman)  is  very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  and  then  is  com- 
posed of  rings  of  a  different  form,  which  are,  in  certain 
cases,  united  by  a  marginal  expansion  of  a  membranaceous 
appearance,  in  other  cases  it  is  formed  of  a  single  buckler 
similar  to  that  formed  by  the  head,  and  analogous  to  the 
abdomen  of  Spfurroma.  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  56.]  At 
the  end  of  this  abdomen  there  is  sometimes  a  straight  and 
elongated  or  lamellar  appendage  which  constitutes  a  spe- 
cies of  tail,  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Limuhu, 
or  forming  a  sort  of  caudal  fin.  Finally,  it  would  seem 
that  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen 
were  covered  with  a  solid  tegument  like  the  upper  surface. 

No  traces  of  feet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Trilobite  ;  but  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of 
opinion  that  everything  leads  to  the  belief  that  these 
appendages  were  membranous  and  lamellar,  as  in  Apu*,  for 
in  any  other  view  of  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
their  constant  and  complete  destruction.  The  same  zoolo- 
gist remarks,  that  it  might  even  be  possible  for  the  latero- 
anterior  division  of  the  lateral  pieces  in  Ogygia  and  some 
other  Trilobites  to  have  been  formed  by  a  lobule  analogous 
to  that  which  in  Apu*,  Branchipu*,  &c.  represents  the 
external  branch  of  the  feet,  and  would  seem  to  serve  more 
particularly  for  respiration  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  facts 
are  wanting  for  the  solution  of  this  question. 

Geological  Dittribvtion  and  Habits. — Dr.  Buckland,  in 
his  •  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  speaks  of  the  great  extent  to 
w  hich  Trilobites  are  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  their  numerical  abundance  in  the  places  where  they 
have  been  discovered,  as  remarkable  features  in  their  his- 
tory. He  notices  their  occurrence  at  the  most  distant 
points  both  of  the  northern  and  southerr 
'  They  have  been  found,'  says  Dr.  Buckland  in 
tion,  ■  all  over  Northern  Europe,  and  in  numerous  localities 
in  North  America :  in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  occur 
in  the  Andes  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  No  Trilo- 
bites have  yet  been  found  in  any  strata  more  recent  than 
the  carboniferous  series;  and  no  other  crustaceans,  except 
three  forms  which  are  also  Entomostracous,*  have  been 
noticed  in  strata  coeval  with  any  of  those  that  contain  the 
remains  of  Trilobites :  so  that  during  the  long  periods  that 
intervened  between  the  deposition  of  the  earliest  fossil- 
iferous  strata  and  the  termination  of  the  coal-formation, 
the  Trilobites  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  a  class  which  was  largely  multiplied  into  other 
orders  and  families  after  these  earliest  forms  of  marine 
crustaceans  became  extinct.' 

Mr.  MacLeay  adverts  to  the  supposition  of  some  natu- 
ralists, that  the  true  Trilobites  were  parasitical ;  but  he 
conceives  this  hypothesis  not  to  be  very  tenable,  since 
almost  all  existing  articulated  parasites  that  adhere  exter- 
nally to  other  animals  have  strong  feet,  hooked  at  the  end 
for  that  purpose.  Now,  he  observes,  the  Trilobites  cer- 
tainly hau  no  such  strong  cmstaceous  hooks  to  their  feet, 
or  these  hooks  would  have  been  long  since  detected.  The 
close  affinity  which,  in  his  opinion,  exists  between  the 
Trilobites  and  Bopyrus,  will  here  occur  to  the  reader  ;  but, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  that  affinity  does  not  prove  a  para- 
sitical mode  of  life  :  for  Sphrrroma  and  other  Cymothoadce 
which,  like  Trilobites,  have  the  power  of  coiling  themselves 
up  like  a  ball,  are  not  parasitical,  although  so  close  in 
affinity  to  the  parasitical  genus  Cymothoa.  •  Nay,'  he 
continues, 1  it  has  been  said  that  the  Cymothoada>  and  Ept- 
carides  do  not  draw  their  nourishment  directly  from  the 
animals  to  which  they  adhere  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  live 
entirely  on  the  animalcule  brought  to  them  in  the  water 
by  the* play  of  the  branchiw,  near  which  they  always  take 
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fheir  post.    Still  the  close  connection  of  Trilobites  with 
Dopyrus,  and  their  feet  almost  null,  if  not  entirely  so,  in- 
duce me  to  think  that  these  animals  must  have  been  to  a 
certain  decree  sedentary.   The  flat  under-surface  of  their 
Dodies,  and  the  lateral  coriaceous  margin  of  several  species, 
which  is  so  analogous  to  Chiton,  make  it  probable  that 
thev  adhered  with  a  soft  articulated  under-side  either  to 
rocks  or  fuci.    They  appear  to  have  been  among  Crus- 
tacea what  the  Vermes,  or  white-blooded  worms,  are  among 
Ametubola,  often  without  eyes,  and  always  without  an- 
tennw  or  distinct  feet.    If  they  hail  feet,  as  Audouin  and 
Goldfuss  imagine,  and  as  indeed  is  most  probable,  they 
must  have  been  so  small,  so  membranaceous,  so  sort,  and 
so  rudimentary,  as  almost  to  be  useless  to  the  animal  for 
locomotion.   The  mouth,  so  analogous  to  that  of  Apus, 
makes  us  imagine  that  the  Trilobites  were  carnivorous, 
and  thev  may  possibly  have  fed  on  Acrita,  Annelida,  or 
naked  Siollusru.   That  they  had  to  search  for  their  food, 
and  that  they  possessed  same  small  power  of  locomotion, 
is  to  be  inferred  from  their  highly  organized  eyes;  for  no 
truly  sessile  animal  is  provided  with  sight  .*   The  Bulanus, 
when  it  become*  sedentary,  loses  its  eyes,  as  does  also,  in 
like  case,  the  female  Coccus,    I  imagine  therefore  that 
although  the  Trilobites  were  to  a  certain  degree  sedentary, 
more  particularly  the  blind  ones,  they  must  have  hail  some 
power  of  crawling  over  a  flat  surface  ;  but  whether  they 
moved  by  rudimentary,  soft,  membranaceous  feet,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  by  mean*  of  the  undulation  of  setigerous  seg- 
ments, like  the  earth-worm,  or  by  wrinkling  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  like  a  Chtton,  are  questions  yet 
to  be  determined.    One  thing  however  is.  in  my  opinion, 
clear,  from  their  longitudinally  trilobed  form  and  lateral 
coriaceous  margin,  namely,  that  they  had  the  power  of 
adhering  to  a  flat  surface,  like  a  Chiton,  Bopyrus,  or  Coc- 
cus.   While  thus  sedentary,  the  hard,  although  thin,  dorsal 
shell  probably  saved  thcm'in  some  degree  from  the  attacks 
of  fishes,  just  as  that  of  Chiton  protects  such  Mottusca 
from  all  fishes  except  the  Scartda;.    The  Trilobites  pro- 
bably (like  Ostrea*,  Chttones,  Cocci,  and  other  sedentary 
animals)  adhered  in  masses  one  upon  the  other,  and  thus 
formed  those  conglomerations  of  individuals  which  are  so 
remarkable  in  certain  rocks.' 

Our  limits  wiH  not  permit  us  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  different  systematic  arrangements  proposed  for  this 
extinct  race  of  crustaceans,  of  which  that  of  M.  Alexandre 
Urongniart  appears  to  have  been  the  first  as  far  as  regards 
their  division  into  different  genera ;  and,  indeed,  his  me- 
thod appears  to  form  the  basis  of  those  of  most  other 
naturalists :  we  therefore  select  that  of  M.  Milne  Edwards 
( 1840 1,  who,  after  the  example  of  Daltnan,  divides  the  Tri- 
lobites or  Paleades  of  that  author  into  two  sections  :— 

Section  I.   Trilobitks  properly  so  called. 

This  section  comprises  nearly  all  the  known  species ;  for, 
observes  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  nature  of  the  Anomalous 
Trilobites,  or  Hattoids,  is  still  rather  problematical. 

Family  1.  hotrfians. 

Body  contractile  ami  very  thick.  Abdomen  very  large, 
sculil'orm,  and  without  segmentary  divisions. 

(Ji'iifra  .-—1.  .V- /»•«.<■,  Dal  man.  Thorax  unilobated,  offer- 
ing neither  distin-  t  longitudinal  furrows  nur  distinct  lon- 
gitudinal divisions. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Bumnstus  of 
Murchismi  •  Silurian  St/*/'!}',  part  2,  p.  (156,  pi.  7  bit,  fig. 
3,  arid  pi.  14,  fiir.  7 — BuiiMxinn  Harriet/Ms)  comes  ev- 
tremcly  near  to  Xileu*,  and.  probably,  ought  not  to  be 
separated  from  it ;  for  the  only  important  difference  which 
it  presents  consists  in  the  number  of  the  ring*  of  the  thorax, 
a  number  which  often  varies  much  in  group  which  arc 
apparently  natural.  In  /inmost us,  he  remarks,  there  are 
ten.  in  i\ifrus  eight  only;  but  he  acknowledges  that  in 
Pumnttus  the  eves  arc  smooth,  whilst  he  describes  those 
«jf  Xifoux  as  reticulated.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  would  retain  Mr.  Murchison  s  genus. 

2.  .-f/nr>Af/,r,Dalman.  Thorax  very  distinctly  trilobated. 
Frontal  lobe  terminated  by  a  very  projecting  rostriform 
prolongation :  eyes  smooth. 

.1.  />o!ctus,  Dekay.  Thorax  very  distinctly  trilobated. 
Frontal  lobe  rounded  in  front :  eves  granulate.  This 
genu*  concludes  the  family  of  /sulfftdtp,  and  is  divided  by 
M.  Milne  Edwards  into  the  following  subsections  : — 

•  tot  tee  «mKD»i  ll.«,»ol.  ■»«.,  p  ,-(72. 


$  1.  Species  whose  abdominal  buckler  is  hardly  tri- 
lobated, and  presents  no  transversal  furrows  even 
on  its  median  part. 

a.  Posterior  angles  of  the  head  rounded. 
a*.  Thorax  composed  of  eight  segments. 

Example,  /sotelus  gigas,  Dekay. 

a**.  Thorax  composed  cif  more  than  eight  rings. 
Example,  /sotelus  crassic/tuda  (/intomostracites  crassi- 
cauda,  vVahl. ;  Asaphus  (IlUtnus)  crassicauda,  Dalm. ; 
Cryptonymus  Rosenbergii,  Eichw.).  M.  Milne  Edwards 
remarks  that  /litmus  perocalts  of  Murchison  (Sil.  Syst., 
p.  Gfll,  pi.  23,  fig.  7)  nearly  approaches  this  species,  but 
has  the  abdomen  as  large  as  the  head,  and  seems  to  be 
without  eyes. 

aa.  Posterior  angles  of  the  head  prolonged  back- 
wards so  as  to  resemble  pointed  horns. 
Example,  /sotelus  cent  rot  us. 
$  2.  Species  whose  abdominal  buckler  is  very  dis- 
tinctly trilobated  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  lengtb, 
and  presents  transverse  furrows  on  the  median  lobe, 
or  even  throughout  its  length. 

b.  Lateral  angles  of  the  head  prolongedMnto  a 
point. 

Example,  /sot el  us  dilatatu*  {Asaphus  dilatatus,  Dalm.}. 

bb.  Lateral  angles  of  the  head  rounded. 
Example,  Isotelus  Lichtmstenii  (Cryptonymus  Lichten- 

stenii,  Eichw.). 

Family  2.  Calymenians. 

Body  very  thick,  capable  of  being  contracted  into  a 
ball.  Abdomen  large,  with  distinct  segments,  and  gene- 
rally much  resembling  the  thorax :  eye*  very  distinct,  and 
nearly  always  granulate. 

Genera:—1.  Asaphus,  Brongn.  Abdomen  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  thorax  and  subscutiform.  Thorax  very 
distinctly  trilobated  ;  abdomen  appearing  to  be  furnished 
with  a  submembranous  border,  or  terminated  bv  a  mem- 
branous prolongation.  Thus  divided  by  M.  Milne 
Edwards : — 

$  1.  Species  the  extremity  of  whom  abdomen  is 
prolonged  into  a  point  or  furnished  with  a  caudtl 
appendage. 
Example,  Asaphus  caudutus. 
$  2.  Species,  the  extremity  of  whose  abdomen  is 
rounded. 
Example,  Asaphus  Debuchii. 

2.  /lomahnotus,  Konig.  Abdomen  very  distinct  from 
the  thorax  and  subscutiform.  Thorax  unilobate.  offering 
neither  distinct  longitudinal  divisions  nor  furrows. 

Example,  Homalnnotus  delphinoeephalus,  Murch.  (Sil. 
St/*t.,  p.  951,  pi.  7  Am.  fig.  1).  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes 
that  the  Trimerus  delphinoeephalus  of  Green  doe*  not  ap- 
jH-ar  different  from  this  species. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Dipleura  of 
Green  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  appears  to  approxi- 
mate closely  to  trie  //omalonoti ;  and  he  adds  that  AW- 
faima  sparsa  of  Eaton  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  Dipleura  Dekayii,  but  that  this  fragment  of  a 
c  ephalic  buckler  seems  to  be  less  convex  than  Dipleura, 
and  to  have  the  anterior  border  prolonged  and  a  little 
elevated  in  the  form  of  a  beak.  M.  Milne  Edwards 
thinks  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  genus  established  on  a 
fragment  so  little  characterised. 

3.  Caiymene,  Brongn.  Abdomen  differing  but  little 
from  the  thorax  and  offering  neither  a  distinct  mem- 
branous border  nor  caudiform  appendage ;  thorax  deeply 
trilobated. 

,1.   Species,  the  median  lobe  of  whose  head  is 
divided  into  many  lobules. 
a.  Median  lobe  of  the  head  at  least  as  wide  behind 
as  forward. 

Example,  Caiymene  Blumenbachii.  (Petrified  Insect, 
Littleton,  Phil.  Trans,  1750;  Concha  Trtlobos,  Knorr.  j 

an.  Median  lobe  of  the  head  wider  before  than 
behind. 

Example,  Caiymene  heUatuln,  Daltnan. 
$  2-  Species,  the  median  lobe  of  whose  head  is  not 
divided  into  lobules. 
Example,  Caiymene  tubertulaia,  Murchison. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  irenus  Amphion  of 
Pander  closely  approximates  Culymene,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it.  by  the  number  of  thoracic  ring*,  20  in  number, 
whilst  the  abdomen  is  composed  of  four  segments  only ; 
and  that  the  genus  Zethus  of  the  same  author  is  also  n 
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iiiMueinbermcnt  of  the  genus  Cuiymene.  The  species  of 
Oilymene  are  numerous.  Next  to  the  Calymcntder,  M. 
Milne  Edwards  places  the 

Family  3.  Ogygiant. 
Body  very  much  flattened  and  apparently  not  sus- 
ceptible of  Deing  rolled  up  into  a  ball.    Abdomen  in 
perm  tl  very  small.     Eyes  very  rarely  granulated,  and 
often  but  little  or  not  at  all  distinct. 

Genera. — 1.  Pleuracanthut,  M.  Edwards.  Eyes  very  large 
and  very  distinctly  granulate;  head  moderate,  not  increas- 
ing the  thorax,  which  offers  on  each  side  a  series  of 
spiniform  prolongations;  abdomen  very  little  developed. 

Example,  in  thus  arachnoidal  (Calyinene  urach- 

miidet,  Hceninghaus). 

2.  Trinucleut.  Lhwyd.  Abdomen  large,  subscutiform, 
and  composed  of  many  segments.  Segments  of  the 
thorax  less  numerous,  straight  :  no  distinct  eyes. 


Though  Lhwyd  first  figured  this  genus  under  the  name 
above  given  and  Green  subsequently  called  it  Cryptolt- 
thut.  Air.  Murchison  has  the  merit  of  establishing  this 


generic  group  ;  and  he  observes  that  had  it  not  been  lor  the 
previous  nomenclature  he  should  have  named  it  Tetratpis. 
Example,  Trinucleut  Lloydii, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  fossil  on  which 
Mr.  Murchison  has  founded  the  genus  Acidatpit  bears 
analogy  to  the  head  of  the  Tri nuclei,  but  is  distinguished 
from  all  known  Trilobites  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
median  lobe  is  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  point  ;  the 
latcro-posterior  angles  are  equally  acuminated,  the  anterior 
border  of  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  small  diver- 
gent crests,  and  the  lateral  lobes  are  divided  into  two 
portions  by  arched  furrows.  Of  Acidatpit  Brightii,  the 
single  speoiea  on  which  the  genus  is  established,  a  frag- 
ment only  appears  to  be  known,  which  is  figured  in  \)\c  Si- 
lurian System,  pi.  14,  f.  15. 

M.  Edwards  also  remarks  that  the  genus  Ellipsocephalut 
of  Zenker  comes  very  near  to  Trinucleut,  especially  to 
Trinucleut  nudut :  but  one  species,  Elliptocephalu* 
ambiguut,  from  the  grauwacke  of  Bohemia,  is  know  n. 

2.  Oturion,  Zenker.  Abdomen  very  small,  not  scuti- 
form,  and  composed  of  a  very  small  number  of  segments. 
Body  rounded  posteriorly,  the  abdomen  not  being  ov  er- 
passed by  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  last  thoracic  rings. 

Example,  Oturion  diffractum. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Conoce- 
phalut  of  Zenker  bears  much  analogy  to  Oturion  and 
might  be  united  with  it. 

3.  Ogygia,  Brougn-  Abdomen  as  in  Trinucleut.  Seg- 
ment* of  the  thorax  rather  numerous,  and  curved  back- 
wards towards  the  end  ;  eyes  larze  and  smooth. 

Example,  Ogygia  Uuctlardn. 

4.  ParadariiL-t,  Brongn.  Abdomen  as  in  Olarion. 
Body  not  rounded  posteriorly,  and  terminated  by  very  large 
spiniform  prolongations,  between  the  base  of  which  is 
found  a  small  caudal  lamina. 

Example,  Paradoxidet  Testini. 

wra,  Edwards.    Abdomen  small,  but  scutiform 
and  without  transversal  divisions. 
Example,  Peltoura  Buchlaitdii. 


Nilriu  Armadillo. 
•,  mtd  from  ttiovt ;  k,  ptutlr,  ill*  ulmal  ttiilad  up. 


Uojda. 

M.  Milne  Edward*  observes  in  conclusion  tl  at  the 
Ceraurus  plnire.rnnfhrmux  of  Green  comes  very  near  to 
Pnradoridet,  and  that  the  genus  Brongniartia  of  Eaton 
is  unknown  to  him  and  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
characterised.  We  here  subjoin  figures  of  a  few  of  the 
true  Trilobites. 

We  would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  students  to 
the  numerous  figures  and  accurate  descriptions  of  Trilo- 
bites and  of  the  parts  of  those  crustaceans  found  in  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks  <  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  formations', 
and  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  'Taradoc  and  Llandeilo 
formations"),  published  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  his  valuable 
and  elaborate  work  on  the  Silurian  Syvtnn* 

Section  II.  Anomalous  T&iLoaiTEs  or  BATMKM. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  fossils  artanged  in 
this  division  differ  considerably  from  the  Trilobites  properly 
so  culled,  and  are  as  yet  hut  imperfectly  known.  They 
are  small,  nearly  circular  bucklers,  of  two  kinds,  which 
M.  Brongniart  considers  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
body  to  which  each  of  these  disks  belonged,  and  which 
Dalman  regards  as  being  only  portions  of  the  body,  and 
as  having  belonged,  some  to  the  head,  others  to  the 
abdomen,  of  a  Trilobite  whose  thorax  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  rudimentary  state,  or  nt  least  must  have 
remained  membranous.  These  two  sorts  of  bucklers  or 
shields  have  ni>arlv  the  same  form  and  sire,  but  differ  in 
the  disposition  of  the  eminences  perceptible  on  their 
surface,  and  are  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  only 
species  known  is  the  Agnostut  of  Brongniart,  Battut 
Dalman. 

Example,  AgHOtttU  pii/ormit,  Entomohlhu*  jxira. 
doxun,  var.  pimfvrmis,  Linn. 


Ai.'ii  .»t'4»  ,»UUoin>U.    (Alto  I'altnu*.) 

N  B.  Mr.  MacLeay  observes  Cop.  cit.)  that  Bopf/rtu 
may  possibly  l>elong  to  the  Trilnbita  but  he  does  not  see 
how  Agnottut  can ;  nor  does  he  believe  that  the  latter 
fossil  has  any  connection  with  the  Annulosa  at  all. 

TKI'MERA,  the  fourth  section  of  the  order  Coleoptera 
among  insects,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Latreille. 
The  insects  popularly  known  as  Lady-birds  and  P\iff-ball 
Beetles  are  thai  acterfstic  of  the  families  comprising  it. 

The  insects  of  this  division  have  four  palpi,  two  ot  which 
are  labial  and  two  maxillary.    These  palpi  are  short  and 
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slender,  or  with  an  enlarged  terminal  joint.  The  antennas  are 
also  short  and  thickened  at  their  extremities,  in  some  species 
gradually,  in  others  suddenly.  The  body  is  oval  or  hemi- 
spheric ;  the  head  is  not  produced  anteriorly,  and  is  deeply 
inserted  in  the  thorax,  which  is  short  and  transverse,  or 
somewhat  square  and  flattened.  The  abdomen,  generally 
flat  beneath  and  ample,  is  covered  by  the  elytra,  which  are 
arched,  very  convex,  and  never  truncated  at  the  tip.  The 
leg*  are  short,  with  tarsi  apparently  composed  of  three 
joints,  but  in  reality  of  four,  the  second  being  bilobed,  and 
concealing  between  its  lobes  a  minute  third  joint,  the 
seeming  absence  of  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of 
the  section.  Westwood,  with  more  propriety,  has  styled 
the  division  Pseudo-trimra. 

Latreille  divided  the  Trimera  into  three  families,  which 
he  styles  FungicoltP,  Jphidiphagte,  and  Pselaphii.  The 
last  has  however  been  united  by  English  entomologists 
with  the  SlapAylinidce,  to  which  insects  their  truncated 
elytra,  too  short  to  cover  the  abdomen,  and  general  aspect, 
give  them  a  great  resemblance.  Westwood  includes 
among  his  Pseudotrimera,  the  Cluvipulpi,  the  seventh  and 
last  family  of  Tetramera  in  Latreille's  arrangement.  He 
styles  the  family  Erotylidte,  from  the  typical  genus  Ero- 
tyliu.  They  are  chiefly  exotic  insects,  supposed  to  feed  on 
vegetable  matter ;  and  were  regarded  by  Latreille  as  con- 
necting the  Cuclica  ( Casridii  Chrysomela)  with  his  tri- 
inerous  family  Fungicoite. 

The  Fungtcol<e  of  Latreille  (Endomychida-  of  British 
authors)  are  so  styled  from  their  habitat  in  the  interior  of 
cryptogamic  plants  of  the  class  Fungi,  on  which  they  feed. 
Some  species  are  found  under  the  damp  bark  of  trees, 
where  however  their  food  consists  of  the  Fungi  which  are 
peculiar  to  such  a  locality.  The  perfect  insect  is  very 
convex,  oval,  and  glabrous,  and  many  of  the  species  are 
ornamented  with  brilliant  colours.  The  antenna?  are  com- 
posed of  eleven  joints  thickened  towards  the  extremity, 
and  larger  than  the  head  and  thorax.  Their  elytra  cover 
the  abdomen,  and  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsus  is 
deeply  bilobed.  The  only  known  larva  of  an  insect  of  this 
family  is  that  of  Endomychut  coccineut,  said  by  Samouelle 
to  resemble  the  common  glowworm.  Curtis  figures  it. 
Westwood  remarks  that  it  has  more  analogy  to  the  larva 
of  the  Silphida  than  to  that  of  the  glowworm  or  of  Cocci- 
nella. The  British  species  of  tlus  family  belong  to  the 
genera  Endomychut  and  Lycoptrdina.  They  are  but  few 
in  number.  One  of  them,  the  Lycoperdina  Bovista?  is 
found  in  great  numbers  inhabiting  that  common  puff-ball 
the  Lycoperdon  Bovistae.  Eumorphut  is  an  American 
genus,  described  by  Weber,  distinguished  by  Ihe  dilated 
flattened  three-jointed  clubs  of  the  antenna?.  It  includes 
several  eccentric  forms  in  which  the  elytra  have  broad 
dilated  margins  with  the  anterior  tibiae  notched.  Mr. 
Curtis  considers  them  as  related  to  those  singular  insects 
which  constitute  the  genus  Mormolyce,  but  Westwood  re- 
gards the  relation  as  one  of  the  most  remote  analog)'. 

The  Aphidiphaga  (Cocci nellidat  of  English  authors)  are 
animal-feeders  preying  upon  plant-lice  (Aphides),  and  cor- 
respond to  the  Linnsean  genus  Coccinella.  In  shape  they 
are  very  convex  and  hemispheric,  and  have  antennae 
shorter  than  those  of  the  last  family,  terminated  by  a  com- 
pressed club  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle.  The  larva 
is  depressed,  ovate,  and  fleshy.  The  three  anterior  seg- 
ments of  its  body  are  largest,  and  the  abdominal  ones 
tubercled  and  spotted.  Its  head  is  small,  with  very  minute 
antennas  and  thick  maxillary  palpi.  The  pupa  is  found 
attached  by  its  posterior  extremity  to  a  leaf,  and  under- 
goes its  metamorphosis  in  that  position.  The  larva  emits 
from  its  tubercles  a  yellowish  fluid  having  a  disagreeable 
scent.  When  the  perfect  insect  is  laid  hold  of,  it  gives  out 
a  similar  secretion  from  its  joints,  and  folds  its  legs  up  as 
if  simulating  death. 

The  insects  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  brilliant 
colouring,  being  generally  red  or  yellow,  with  black,  red, 
wlute,  or  yellow  spots.  Individuals  of  the  several  species 
lire  so  extremely  variable  and  different  from  each  other  in 
their  markings,  as  to  render  the  construction  of  specific 
diagnoses  in  this  family  more  difficult  than  in  any  other 
tribe  of  Coleoptera.  Some  have  supposed  that  many  of 
these  varieties  are  hybrids  between  the  sexes  of  different 
species,  but  M.  Audoin  maintains  that  the  eggs  produced 
from  the  union  of  allied  species  in  the  genus  Coccinella 
are  sterile.  They  creep  slowly  but  fly  well,  and  many 
kinds  are  gregarious.   Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  yellow 


I  patches  among  the  plant-lice,  so  that  the  larva  is  hatched 
in  the  midst  of  its  food.  They  abound  in  our  fields  and 
gardens,  and  are  among  the  first  beetles  which  come  out  in 
spring.  They  appear  sometimes  in  immense  swarms,  and 
spreading  over  the  fields  cause  needless  alarm  to  the 
farmer,  to  whom,  far  from  being  a  pest,  they  are  a  bless- 
ing, from  the  fierce  war  they  wage  against  his  enemies  the 
Aphides. 

'  In  1807,*  says  Mr.  Kirby,  *  the  shores  at  Brighton  and 
all  the  watering-places  on  the  south  coast  were  literally 
covered  with  them,  to  the  great  surprise  and  even  alarm  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  ignorant  that  their  little  visitors 
were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds,  where 
in  their  larva  state  each  had  slain  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  Aphis,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Fly, 
so  frequently  blasts  the  hopes  of  the  hop-grower.' 

The  peasants  in  France  style  them  '  Wtes-A-Dieu," 
honouring  their  useful  qualities ;  whilst  the  English  name 
of  Lady -bird  does  homage  to  their  beauty.  Some  of  the 
species  are  widely  distributed,  such  as  tVie  very  common 
Coccinella  septem-punctata,  which  extends  its  range  over 
all  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  England  we 
have  six  genera  of  Coccinellida,  and  more  than  fifty 
species. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  insects  of  this  tribe  live  on 
animal  food.  Mr.  Darwin  lias  observed  them  in  places 
where  they  had  no  aphides  to  eat.  They  are  frequently 
found  on  the  summits  of  mountains  at  a  very  great  eleva- 
tion, as  high  as  9000  feet;  and  the  species  in  such  places 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  locality.  Aphides  are 
scarce  in  such  situations. 

TRIMMER,  SARAH,  one  of  the  most  popular  English 
writers  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  born  at  Ipswich, 
January  0,  1741.    Her  father,  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  who  is 
known  as  the  author  of  '  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor's  Method  of 
Perspective  made  Easy,'  and  1  The  Perspective  of  Archi- 
tecture,' was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  from  him  she 
imbibed,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  purest  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue.    When  she  was  about  fourteen  years 
old,  her  parents  removed  to  London,  where  Mr.  Kirby 
became  tutor  in  perspective  to  George  III.,  then  prince  of 
Wales,  and  subsequently  to  Queen  Charlotte.   Owing  to 
this  change  of  residence,  Miss  Kirby  was  introduced  to  the 
society  of  several  eminent  persons,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  her  mental  attain- 
ments, and  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  his  •  Rambler.' 
Being  at  this  time  separated  from  the  society  of  her  young 
associates,  she  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  drawing, 
and  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts.   About  the 
year  1759  Mr.  Kirby  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Kew. 
upon  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  works  at 
the  palace  at  that  place ;  and  during  his  residence  there. 
Miss  Kirby  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  to  whom 
she  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    From  that 
time  until  the  period  when  she  became  an  author,  Mrs. 
Trimmer  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  domestic  duties 
and  with  the  education  of  her  numerous  family.   Her  lite- 
rary labours  were  commenced  about  1780,  and  were  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  popular  works  for  the  young  then 
recently  published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.    A  small  volume, 
entitled  an  '  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Na- 
ture,'designed  to  impart  to  the  minds  of  children  informa- 
tion upon  various  subjects,  to  induce  them  to  make  obser- 
vations on  natural  objects,  and  to  elevate  their  minds  to 
the  great  Parent  of  all,  was  Ihe  first  of  the  series  of  popular 
works  published  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.    It  was  followed,  in 
1782  and  the  two  lollowing  years,  by  six  volumes,  issued 
at  various  times,  of  '  Sacred  History,  selected  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  Reflections  adapted  to 
the  Comprehension  of  Young  Persons ;'  a  work  which, 
observ  es  her  biographer,  would  probably  never  have  been 
written,  had  not  the  author  been  mother  of  a  large  family, 
since  it  was  the  want  of  an  easy  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,  as  experienced  by  herself  in  instructing  her  children, 
that  led  her  to  supply  the  deficiency.   Among  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer's subsequent  publications  is  a  work  entitled  •  The 
Economy  of  Charity,'  addressed  to  ladies,  and  intended  to 
assist  them  in  the  formation  and  management  of  Sunday- 
schools  and  other  charitable  institutions.   The  first  edition 
of  this  useful  work  appeared  in  1786,  and  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  two  others.    After  it  had  remained  out  of  print 
for  some  years,  the  author  revised  and  enlarged  it,  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  altered  state  of  the  institutions  to  which  it 
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refeis,  ami  re-published  it  in  1801.   The  *  Family  Maga- 
zine,' a  book  of  instruction  principally  for  cottagers  and 
servants,  was  carried  on  for  a  time  by  Sirs.  Trimmer,  about 
the  period  of  the  original  publication  of  the  '  Economy  of 
Charity ;'  and  after  the  magazine  was  out  of  print,  the 
principal  original  papers  were  collected,  and  published  as 
*  Instructive  Tales.'  The  *  Adele  et  Theodore '  of  Madame 
de  Genlis  suggested  to  Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  the  year  1787, 
the  idea  of  publishing  prints  representing  events  in  his- 
tory, accompanied  by  descriptions;  and  in  this  way  she 
illustrated  antient  history,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  the  histories  of  Rome  and  England.    The  great  imper- 
fections of  the  old  system  of  instruction  in  charity-schools 
led  her  to  write  superior  books  for  their  use,  to  which  she 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.   The  desire  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  mischievous  character  of  various  publications  for  the 
use  of  children  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  periodical 
work,  called  the  •  Guardian  of  Education.'  containing 
essays  on  Christian  education,  and  reviews  of  books  for  the 
young ;  but,  after  it  had  extended  to  five  octavo  volumes, 
the  over-exertion  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  in  this  matter  brought 
on  an  illness  which  compelled  her  to  desist  from  her  labour. 
Since  her  death,  an  *  Essay  upon  Christian  Education'  has 
been  published  separately,  extracted  from  this  work.  In 
1  WO  appeared  '  A  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of 
Education,'  &c,  a  work  designed  to  show  the  danger  of 
too  generalizing  a  system  of  education  for  the  poor,  which 
led  to  much  useful  discussion.  The  last  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
publications  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  selected  from  the 
most  eminent  divines,  and  adapted  for  domestic  use,  under 
the  title  of '  Family  Sermons.'   On  the  15th  of  December, 
1810,  without  any  previous  illness  that  could  alarm  her 
family,  she  bowed  her  head  and  died  in  the  chair  which 
she  usually  occupied  in  her  study.    In  1814  appeared,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  an  '  Account  of  the  life  and  Writings 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer,'  with  many  original  letters,  and  copious 
extracts  from  her  journal,  in  which,  for  twenty-five  years, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  record  her  pious  meditations. 
From  this  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait,  and 
was  re-published  in  1816,  the  materials  of  this  notice  are 
derived. 

TRI'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbellifene,  named  by  Hoffman  after  Dr.  C.  B. 
Trinius,  a  learned  botanist  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  grasses,  and  published  a 
large  work  on  them,  entitled  4  Species  Graminum.'  He 
has  also  described  the  grasses  collected  by  Poeppig  in 
Peru,  by  Mikan  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  those  of  several  other 
travellers. 

The  genus  is  characterised  by  possessing  an  obsolete 
calyx ;  the  petals  of  the  barren  plant  are  lanceolate  sub- 
emarginate,  with  a  contracted  involute  point ;  the  fertile 
flowers  have  the  petals  ovate,  with  a  short  inflexed  point ; 
the  fruit  is  laterally  compressed  and  has  an  ovate  form ; 
the  carpels  have  five  prominent  filiform  equal  ridges,  of 
which  the  lateral  ones  are  marginal ;  the  interstices  are 
wit  host  vittaj  or  nearly  so ;  the  seed  is  gibbous  and  convex, 
and  the  involucres  various.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
which  are  not  numerous,  have  been  referred  to  Pimpinella 
and  Seseli,  but  the  dioscioua  flowers  aud  the  difference 
between  the  structure  of  the  petals  in  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  render  it  very  distinct.  One  ot  this  species,  the 
7V*Wa  glaberrima,  Smooth  Honewort,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rarity.  It 
has  been  found  on  limestone  in  Somersetshire,  Cornwall, 
and  Devonshire.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  glaucous 
green  colour,  has  remarkable  segments  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  tripinnate.  and  no  involucre.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  the  7*.  vulgaris  of  De  Candolle,  which  is  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Austria 

TRINCAVE*LLIUS,  VICTOR  (Trincove.la,  or  Trim- 
cavela),  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice  in  1496. 
After  a  careful  general  education,  he  went  to  study  at 
Padua,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years,  and  gained  such  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  that,  even  in  his  pupilage,  his  teach  ere  used  to  con- 
sult him  on  questions  of  difficulty  in  interpretation.  From 
Bologna  he  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  received  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine ;  and  thence  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy, 
and  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  not  only  in  that 


city,  but  also  in  the  practice  or  medicine.  His  fame  was 
greatly  increased  alter  his  return  from  the  island  of 
Murano,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Venetian 
government  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  during  an  epidemic, 
and  where  he  showed  such  skill  and  courage,  that  when 
he  came  back  to  Venice  he  was  received  with  a  kind  of 
triumph.  In  1551,  upon  the  death  of  Montanus,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  with  an  unusually 
large  stipend,  in  consideration  of  the  greater  income  from 
practice  which  he  had  resigned.  He  remained  at  Padua  till 
1568,  when  lie  was  sent  bvthe  senate  to  attend  a  Venetian 
nobleman  who  was  ill  at  Udina.  His  advice  was  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  the  fatigue  he  suffered 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  brought  on  an  illness  of  which 
he  died  at  Venice  in  the  same  year. 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  which  Trincavellius  acquired 
at  Bologna  and  by  subsequent  study,  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute greatly  by  his  commentaries  and  lectures  to  the 
introduction  of  the  works  of  the  writers  in  that  language 
into  the  medical  schools  of  Italy,  in  which,  before  his  *ime. 
medicine  had  been  taught  almost  exclusively  from  the 
writings  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  In  his  practice  how- 
ever he  is  said  to  have  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Ara- 
bian school.  All  his  medical  works  were  published,  with 
the  title  *  Opera  omnia,'  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  Lyon  in 

1586,  and  at  Venice  in  1599.  The  chief  interest' of  his 
writings  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  view  which  they 
afford  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  time  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded ;  for  they  contain  many 

1  observations  and  letters  by  others  as  well  as  by  himself, 
and  many  cases  and  discussions  upon  modes  of  treatment. 
The  chief  of  them  are :  *  Duas  Ousestiones  Medics?,  altera 
num  in  lienis  adfectibus  secanda  sit  vena,  que  est  ad  annu- 
larem  digitum  sinistra-  manus ;  altera,  utxum  in  morborum 
initiis,  solum  cum  materies  turget,  purgantibus  medica- 
ment is  uti  liceat,' first  published  at  Padua  in  1567;  and 
•  Consilia  medica  post  editiones  Venetam  et  Lugduneusem 
accessione  cxxviii.  consiliorum  locupletata,  etc.,'  Basle, 

1587.  In  these  editions  of  the  '  Opera  omnia '  are  also 
inserted  Trincavellius'  commentaries  on  the  antient  medical 
writers,  viz. :  '  Explanationes  in  Galeni  libros  de  Differentiis 
Febrium ;'  '  In  priorem  librum  Galeni  de  Arte  Curandi ;' 
'  Familiares  Exercitationes  in  primam  partem  secundi  libri 
Prognosticorum  Hippocratis  et  Galeni ;'  '  Commentarii  in 
Galeni  libros  de  Compositione  Medicamentorum ;'  '  Ex- 
planations in  primam  Fen  quarti  Canonis  Avicenna?.'  He 
also  in  1534  edited  the  works  of  Themistius,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  and  wrote  many  notes  to 
them,  and  translated  or  edited  the  commentaries  of  John 
the  Grammarian  on  Aris'.otle,  in  4  volumes,  folio,  in  1535 ; 
the  '  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander,  by  Arrian,' 
in  1535 ;  the  *  Manual  of  Epictetus,'  with  the  '  Commentary 
of  Arrian,'  and  the  '  Sentences  of  Stobants,'  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  '  Poems  of  Hesiod '  in  1537. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  the  •  Opera  omnia,'  by  Laurentius 
Marucinus;  BiograpHie  UniverttUe ;  Haller,  Bibtiotheca 
Medicinal  Practice,  t.  ii.,  p.  46.) 

TRINCOMALEE,  a  fortified  town  and  harbour  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  8°  32*  N.  lat.  and  HI" 
21'  E.  long.,  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Trinco- 
malee  Bay.  This  great  inlet  consists  of  Kotiar  Bay  to  the 
south,  Tambk'Kam  Bay  to  the  west,  Trincomalee  Bay  in 
the  centre,  Hack  Ray  to  the  north  of  Trincomalee  Bay,  and 
Inner  Harbour  to  the  north  of  Back  Bay,  besides  several 
smaller  bays  and  coves.  The  north  part  of  the  bay  is 
formed  by  a  rocky  peninsula  of  irregular  shape,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  coast  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck.  This  penin- 
sula is  about  four  miles  long,  aud  for  the  most  part  leas 
than  half  a  mile  wide  :  at  the  south  end,  towards  the  sea, 
it  rises  perpendicularly  100  feet,  with  a  hill  of  broken  rocks 
above  it  200  feet  more  :  inside,  towards  the  north-west  and 
north,  it  sinks  down ;  and  from  the  north-east  comer  a 
triangular  portion  shoots  out  westward  into  the  bay,  having 
Inner  Harbour  to  the  north  and  Back  Bay  to  the  south, 
which,  together,  form  what  is  properly  the  harbour  of 
Trincomalee.  On  this  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  rocky 
peninsula  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Trincomalee  aie 
built.  Fort  Ostenburg,  which  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  farther  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  entrance  of  the 
bay  from  the  sea  is  about  five  miles  wide. 
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and  safety  it  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  is 
invaluable  to  the  British  as  a  naval  station  in  the  Indian 
seas.  It  has  room  enough  lor  whole  fleets  ;  is  landlocked 
by  high  ridges,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  has  depth  of 
water  fur  the  largest  ships;  and,  what  is  of  most  im- 
portance, can  be  entered  at  ail  seasons  during  both  mon- 
soons ;  thus  affording  a  place  of  shelter,  when,  from  the 
want  of  harbours  on  the  east  aud  south-west  coasts  of  Hin- 
dustan, vessels  are  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea  during  the 
violence  of  the  monsoon.  A  ship  from  Madras  can  reach 
it  in  about  two  days. 

The  town  and  fortifications  of  Trincomalee  arc  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  but  this  includes  much  space 
not  built  upon.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous, 
are  chiefly  Hindus  from  Tanjore  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Hindustan,  with  a  few  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  the  British 
troops  stationed  there.  A  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Siva, 
formerly  stood  on  a  rocky  summit  of  the  peniusula,  and  the 
spot  is  still  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  pagoda  was 
destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
Uteir  fortifications.  The  climate  is  hot ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  coolest  months,  when  the  noith 


soon  prevails  i  April  to  October),  is  about  77* ;  the  mean  of 
*b 


the  hottest,  when  the  land-wind,  or  south-west 
blows,  u  about  83°.  There  is  little  export  trade,  the  pro- 
duce being  liardJy  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  the  adjacent  country  was  once  populous,  and  ex- 
ported giain  and  other  provisions  to  the  coasts  of  Hin- 
dustan. Many  reservoirs  and  other  works  for  irrigation 
aud  diainage  are  uow  in  ruins  and  choked  up ;  and 
swamps,  and  jungles,  and  woods,  abounding  with  wild 
hogs,  and  buffaloes,  and  elephants  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
malaria,  and  render  the  climate  more  unwholesome  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 

Trincomalee  is  about  05  miles  from  Kandy,  and  1U5  miles 
from  Colombo,  direct  distances.  An  excellent  carriage- 
road  has  been  t  arried  across  the  island  from  Colombo  to 
Trincomalee  by  the  British :  it  was  completed  in  1833. 

'lite  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  obtain  possession  of 
Trincomalee.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguese  in 
1 058,  and  retained  it  till  1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  a 
British  fleet,  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Monro.  Shortly  after- 
wards however  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  Admiial  Suf- 
frein,  wlw  delivered  it  to  the  Dutch  ;  they  held  it  till  17U3, 
when  it  was  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to 
the  British,  who  still  retain  possession  of  it. 

i Hamilton's  Emit  India  Gazetteer;  Davy's  Interior 
of  Onion  ;  Forbes  s  Eleven  1'eart  in  Ceylon,  1840.; 

TR1NG.  [HtkTFoKDiHIKK.) 

THING  A.  [Thinoin*.] 

THINGl'Nyii.  In  the  article  Scolopaciok  (vol.  xxi., 
p.  84  >  will  be  found  the  general  views  of  authors  as  to 
the  place  of  the  Sandpiper*  (Tringa,  Linn.),  some  of  which 
are  arranged  under  the  subfamily  Totaninat. 

Mr.  Swainson,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  article 
ScolojxiciiUe,  makes  that  the  family  name  in  his  Synojms 
forming  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  his  work  on  The  tassi- 
fcation  qf  Birdt ;  but,  in  the  third  part,  he  does  not  seem 
to  recognise  this  family  name,  for  he  uses  the  terra  Tringidce 
instead,  and  makes  it  contain  the  most  typical  Waders,  as 
the  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  sandpipers.  This  group,  he 
observes,  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  great 
length,  the  slenderness,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  bill,  no 
less  than  by  the  delicacy  of  the  leg*  and  the  small ness  of 
the  hinder  toe.  Like  the  plovers,  they  are,  he  remarks, 
endowed  with  great  powers  of  flight  and  of  locomotion, 
since  they  run  with  vast  celerity,  and  have  the  faculty  in 
part  of  both  swimming  and  diving ;  the  bill,  he  adds,  is 
even  longer  than  tlie  plover's,  but  instead  of  its  being 
divided  as  it  were  into  two  portions,  as  in  those  birds,  the 
culmen  is  uninterruptedly  straight,  and  the  upper  mandi- 
ble is  not  suddenly  bent  downwards.  'The  sandpiper  or 
the  snipe.'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  '  will  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  that  general  formation  which  belongB 
to  the  whole  family.  Their  geographic  dispersion  is  as 
wide  as  their  locomotive  powers  are  great.  The  shores  of 
every  part  of  the  world  abound  with  sandpipers  and  cur- 
lews ;  and  the  European  wimbrel  {Numentut  phteoptu)  is 
said  to  have  been  detected  on  the  coasta  of  New  Hol- 
land.' 

Mr. 

Swainson  then  Iwiefly  notices  the  genera  comprised 
in  this  family,  observing  that  the  true  curlews  {fit 


have  the  same  long  and  generally  curved  bill  which  dis 
tinguishe*  the  Ibis  [Tantaud.*],  but  the  cheeks  and  the 
throat  arc  covered  with  feathers.  In  the  Avosirrs  {Recur 
virottra)  he  sees  the  most  aberrant  type  of  the  Thngidtr, 
for  its  toes  are  webbed,  and  he  flunks  that  it  probably  re- 
presents Phanicvpterux  in  its  own  circle.  f  Flamingo.] 
*  In  Totanus,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  which  comprises 
many  of  the  European  sandpipers,  the  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  many  examples  occur  in  Britain,— as  the  green 
sandpiper,  the  spotted  snipe,  the  redshank,  and  the  com- 
mon sandpiper.  This  vernacular  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  whistling  or  piping  notes  which  are 
uttered  by  these  birds  as  they  run  ou  the  sands.  They  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  world,  and  are  perpetually  wandering 
from  one  locality  to  another.  The  toes  are  generally  free ; 
but  sometimes  in  species  wliich  lead  off  to  otlier  genera 
there  is  a  small  membrane.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  adverts  to  the  snipes  (Scolopajc)  and 
the  woodcocks  (Ruiticola).  The  true  woodcocks,  he 
observes,  are  found  in  Europe,  America,  and  Asia ;  and 
seem  to  be  further  represented  in  the  liot  latitudes  of 
the  Old  World  by  the  elegantly-marked  genus  Rhyncheea. 
Mr.  Swainson  concludes  by  an  allusion  to  the  Phalaropes 
or '  lobe-toots,'  generally  placed  near  the  above  genera. 

[ScOLOFACID.K.  Vol.  Xxi.,  p.  88.1 

In  the  part  (ix.)  just  out  of  Mr.  Gould  s  great  work  on 
the  Birdt  </  Australia  are  beautiful  figures  of  Rhynchtxa 
atuiralit,  wliich  he  found  tolerably  plentiful  during  the 
moist  season  of  1839  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Hunter, 
more  particularly  in  the  flats  of  Segenho,  Aberdeen,  Scone, 
&c.  '  Although,'  says  Mr.  Gould, '  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  its  nest,  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  of  its  breeding 
in  the  immediate  locality,  as,  on  dissecting  a  female,  an  egg 
was  found  in  the  ovarium  nearly  of  the  full  size,  and  ready 
to  receive  its  calcareous  covering  or  shell.  In  its  habits 
and  disposition  this  bird  partakes  both  of  the  true  snipe 
and  sandpiper:  it  neither  lies  so  close,  nor  has  it  the 
crouching  manner  of  the  true  snipes,  but  exposes  itself  to 
view  like  the  sandpipers,  running  about  either  among  the 
rushes  or  on  the  bare  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water  :  on 
being  disturbed,  those  I  saw  generally  flew  towards  the 
brush,  seeking  shelter  among  the  low  bushes,  from  which 
they  were  not  easily  driven  or  forced  to  take  wing.  It 
flies  straighter,  slower,  more  laboured,  and  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  the  true  snipes.  Considerable  confusion  has 
always  existed  respecting  the  members  of  the  group  to 
which  this  bird  belongs,  the  opposite  sexes  of  the  same 
species  having  been  described  as  distinct ;  from  actual  dis- 
section, however,  of  numerous  examples,  and  from  seeing 
these  birds  mated  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  am  enabled  to 
affirm  that  the  figures  in  the  accompanying  plate  are  accu- 
rate representations  of  the  male  and  female.  This  specie* 
will  be  found  on  comparison  to  possess,  among  other  cha- 
racters, much  shorter  toes  than  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
species,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  On  dissection  1 
also  observed  an  anatomical  peculiarity  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  the  more  so  as  it  exists  in  females  alone  :  I 
allude  to  the  great  elongation  of  the  trachea,  which  passe* 
down  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  forming  the  breast 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  making  four  distinct  con- 
volutions before  entering  the  lungs.  On  discovering  this 
extraordinary  formation,  1  immediately  placed  the  body  in 
spirits  for  the  examination  of  my  friend  Mr.  Yarrell.  who, 
as  is  well  known,  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  organization  of  birds,  and  who  informs  me  that  the 
position  and  form  of  the  trachea  in  Rhynchemi  atutruli$  is 
|  similar  to  that  of  the  semi-pal  mated  goose  figured  in  the 
I5th  volume  of  the  Tratu.  Linn.  Sac.,  tab.  14.  The  cranes, 
swans, guans,  &c.  present  us  with  species  having  the  trachea 
singularly  developed,  several  of  them  with  extensive  con- 
volutions before  entering  the  lungs ;  some  with  a  recepta- 
cle for  its  folds  within  the  cavity  of  the  keel  of  the  bwast 
bone  [Swakts],  while  in  others  it  is  situated  outside  the 
pectoral  muscles,  immediately  beneath  the  outer  skin  of 
the  breast ;  but  in  no  instance  is  it  more  extensively  or 
more  curiously  developed  than  in  the  present  bird.  The 
use  of  this  conformation,  so  exclusively  confined  to  one, 
and  that  the  female  sex,  I  could  not  in  any  way  discover 
or  surmise.  No  note  whatever  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
either  sex,  while  on  the  wing  or  when  flushed.' 

In  the  same  part  ate  accurate  figures  and  descriptions  of 
the  beautiful  Returvirottra  rubncrdlu,  or  Red-tievhed 
Atwer,  tne  Ya-jm-goo-rong  of  the  aborigines  of 
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lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia:  the  favourite 
localities  of  the  species,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  are  the 
lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  and  on  Kottnest 
Island,  where  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  in  company  with 
the  Himantopus  leueocephalus.  [Plovirs,  vol.  xviii., 
p.  288.)  In  South  Australia,  the  river  Murray  and  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Alexandrina  afford  situations  equally 
adapted  for  its  existence,  according  to  the  same  author. 

But  we  must  here  turn  our  attention  to  those  smaller 
forms  more  generally  known  vernacularly  under  the  name 
of '  Sandpipers :'  the  species  are  numerous,  but  our  limits 
will  only  permit  us  here  to  notice  one  or  two,  which  may 
convey  to  the  reader  a  general  impression  of  the  contour 
of  the  group  when  added  to  the  marsh  sandpiper  (Totanus 
*lagnatilis)  figured  and  described  in  the  article  Scoi.opa- 
CtDkB  (vol.  xxi.,  p.  86). 

Mr.  Yarrell  makes  the  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Numenius 
pygmams,  or  Pigmy  Curletc  of  Pennant,  the  step  between 
the  snipes  properly  so  called  and  the  sandpipers,  observing 
that  it  leads  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  true  sandpipers,  or 
marine  snipes,  most  of  which,  as  their  name  implies,  fre- 
quent and  obtain  their  living  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
sta. 

The  species  last  named,  the  Green  Sandpiper  ( Tringa 
oehropus);  the  Wood  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  gkireola);  the 
Common  Sandpiper  {Tringa  hypoteueos);  the  Snotted 
Sandpiper  (Tringa  macularia)  (which  four  last  belong  to 
the  genus  Totanus  of  modem  authors);  the  Knot;  the 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tringa  rufeseens);  the  Broad- 
billed  Sandpiper  (Tringa  platyrhyn'eha]  ;  the  Little  Sand- 
piper, or  Stint ;  Temminck's  8tint  (Tringa  Temminckii)  • 
SchinE's  Sandpiper  (Tringa  Sehinzi?  ;  the  Pectoral  Sand- 
piper (Tringa  pectorati*) ;  the  Dunlin  f  Tringa  alpina) ; 
nnd  the  Purple  Sandpiper  (Tringa  maritima), —  are 
British. 

We  select  as  examples  the  Knot  and  the  Little  Sand- 
piper ;  and  first,  of 

The  Knot. — '  Description .  (Mai*  and  Female  in  Winter*). 
— Bill  straight,  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  very  much  di- 
lated and  convex  towards  the  tip  ;  all  the  tail-feathers  of 
equal  length.  Throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  and  abdomen 
pure  white ;  forehead,  eyebrows,  sides  and  front  of  the 
neck,  breast  and  flanks  white  also,  but  varied  with  small, 
brown,  longitudinal  lines,  and  transversal  and  zigzag  bands 
of  ashy  brown ;  head,  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  bright  ash 
with  brown  stems;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white 
with  black  crescents  and  zigzags;  wing-coverts  ash,  bor- 
dered with  white  and  with  brown  stems;  tail-feathers  ash 
variegated  with  white  ;  bill  and  feet  greenish  black  ;  iris 
brown.    Length  about  ten  inches. 

Young  of  the  Year  before  the  First  Moult. — The  ash- 
colour  of  the  back  and  scapulars  very  deep ;  all  these 
feathers  terminated  by  very  narrow  crescents,  the  upper  of 
which  is  black  and  the  lower  white  ;  a  multitude  of  great 
brown  spots  are  disposed  longitudinally  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  on  the  nape,  the  ground-colour  of  which  is  ash  ; 
a  slight  tint  of  reddish  grey  upon  the  breast ;  a  brown 
stripe  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  which  last  is  greenish 
ash  ;  the  rest  like  the  winter  plumage  of  the  adults. 

Young  at  their  First  Spring  Moult. — All  that  is  of  a 
coppery  ruddy  colour  in  the  old  birds,  is  bright  red  in  the 
young  when  nine  months  old  ;  nape  and  top  of  the  head 
vellowish  ash,  with  longitudinal  brown  lines ;  the  bright 
ruddy  and  the  blackish  mingled  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back ;  oval  spots  of  the  scapulars  very  bright  ruddy ; 
middle  of  the  belly,  and  sometimes  the  breast,  variegated 
with  white  feathers,  which  are  spotted  with  brown.  More 
ash-coloured  feathers  on  the  upper  parts,  and  more  white 
feathers  on  the  lower  parts. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — Large  eyebrows,  throat, 
sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  flanks  of 
a  rusty  or  coppery  ruddy;  nape  ruddy  with  small  longi- 
tudinal lines ;  top  of  the  head,  back,  and  scapulars  deep 
black ;  all  these  feathers  bordered  with  vivid  ruddy ;  on 
the  scapulars  great  oval  spots  of  the  same  ruddy  colour ; 
aL dome II  white,  speckled  with  ruddy  and  blotched  with 
black  ;  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  white  with  black  crescents 
and  ruddy  blotches ;  tail-feathers  blackish  ash,  variegated 
with  whitish.  Such  are  the  old  birds  when  in  perfect 
plumage.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Tringa  cinerea,  grisea,  and  Canutus  of  Lin- 
nseus  and  Omelin ;  Calidris  Canutut  of  Cuvier ;  the 
Maubeehe  grite,  Maubeche  Tachette,  and  U  Canut  of  the 
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French;  Chiurlo,  Ptoranello  maggiore,  and  Paginella 
mag giore  of  the  Italians ;  Rothbraune  Strandlaufer,  Asch- 
grauH  Strandlaufer,  and  Hochkopfige  Strandlaufer  of  the 
Germans ;  Sidltn gar-Kail  of  the  Icelanders  :  titere  Pitt, 
I*ia»re-Kuro,  and  Fi&r-Mttus  of  the  Norwegians  j  Y  Cnut 
of  the  antient  British  ;  Knot  of  the  modern  British. 

Several  other  scientific  names  have  been  given  to  the 
bird  according  to  the  different  stages  of  its  plumage,  such 
stages  having  been  mistaken  by  the  describe™  for  specific 
differences.  (See  Temminck's  Manual.) 

Geographical  Distribution.— Iceland,  Greenland,  North 
Georgian  Islands,  Duke  of  York's  Bay.  Melville  Peninsula 
(where  they  were  seen  breeding).  Hudson's  Bay  (where  it 
breeds},  arid  down  to  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Holland  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  British  Islands 
(but  not  known  to  breed  there),  rare  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Prince  of  Canino  does  not 
notice  it  in  his  Specchio  Comparativo. 

Nest,  Habits,  Food,  — According  to  Captain  Lyon, 
who  saw  it  breeding  in  Melville  Peninsula,  the  Knot  lays 
four  eggs  on  a  tuft  of  withered  grass,  without  forming  any 
nest.  The  eggs  are  of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  spotted 
with  grey  and  reddish  at  the  larger  end,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  zone  more  or  less :  there  are  but  few  spots  towards  the 
point.  In  the  autumn  the  Knots  appear  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  England  in  great  numbers,  and  are  to  be  found 
also  in  most  of  the  southern  counties.  They  are  regular 
visitors  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  he  is"  not 
aware  of  any  record  of  the  Knot  breeding  in  the  British 
Islands,  nor  does  he  know  of  any  British  collection  that 
contains  its  eggs. 

The  food  of  the  Knot  consists  principally  of  worms, 
nnd  also,  occasionally,  of  small  river  and  marsh  insects,  lit- 
tle marine  crustaceans  and  very  small  bivalve  tnollusks. 

Utility  to  Man.— One  of  the  most  delicious  of  birds,  am), 
when  fattened,  preferred  by  epicures  to  the  luscious  rutt'. 
1  They  are  taken,'  says  Pennant, '  in  great  numbers  on  the 
coasts  of  Lincolnshire,  in  nets  such  as  are  employed  in 
taking  ruffs ;  with  two  or  three  dozen  of  stales  of  wood 
painted  like  the  birds,  placed  within :  fourteen  dozen  have 
been  taken  at  once.  Their  season  is  from  the  beginning 
of  August  to  the  end  of  November.  They  disappear  with 
the  first  frosts.  Camden  says  they  derive  their  name  from 
King  Canute,  Knute,  or  Knout,  as  he  is  sometimes  called: 
probably  because  they  were  a  favourite  dish  of  that  monarch. 
We  know  that  he  kejit  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Ely, 
and  this  being  one  of  the  fen  birds,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  met  with  it  there.' 


Knot. 

I'M*!  Ojttw,  «u«norrpluma«e;  lo»*r  Utntt.  *inl»r  plumage.   (»io«ld  ) 

In  the '  Northumberland  Household-Book,' 4  Knottes '  arc 
among  the  birds  admitted  to  his  lordship's  table,  and  the 
charge  for  them  is  noted  at  one  penny.  Mr.  Yarrell  re- 
marks that  the  greater  portion  of  the  autumnal  visitors  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England  are  young 
birds  that  have  come  northward  from  the  breeding-grounds, 
and  that  the  Ixmdon  markets  exhibit  a  good  supply 
throughout  the  winter.  A  male  in  perfect  plumage  was, 
he  savs,  obtained  in  1R20  from  Yarmouth,  so  late  in  the 
season  as  the  25th  of  May,  and  he  quotes  the  •  Norfolk 
Household-Book,'  which  commences  in  1B19,  for  various 
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record*  of  reward*  to  the  fowler  for  bringing  in  Knots,  as  & 

Eroof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were  then 
eld.     Nor  is  Dravton  silent  as  to  the  fame  of  the 
species : — 

'  Tl  i-  Knot,  thai  m  1 W  wu  Canutes  bird  of  old. 
Of  that  great  knag  of  Dane*  Ui»  nn  m  ■  that  Hill  >l>  itl.  Ii  1.1. 
Itii  appetite  to  pleaae,  that  ram-  anil  oeere  wn%  •might. 
Vor  him,  u»  aornr  haw  aaifl,  U  >m  IVnmnrke  hitlteT  lifrmxht. 

(i>uli/oib*\M — til?  ftve-oniHwenlirth  8oag-l 

TJie  Little  Sandpiper : — Description.  —  Bill  straight, 
shorter  than  the  head ;  tail  doubly  forked  ;  lateral  feathers 
brown-ash,  all  variegated  with  white  ;  tarsus  ten  lines 
lone. 

Male  and  Female  in  IVinter  Plumage. — All  the  upper 
part*  ash-coloured,  and  with  blackish  brown  along  the 
stems;  sides  of  the  breast  ashy-ruddy;  a  brown  stripe 
between  the  eye  and  the  bill ;  middle  of  the  breast,  throat, 
eyebrows,  front  of  the  neck,  all  the  lower  parts,  but  only 
the  lateral  feathers  of  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  pure 
white  ;  lateral  tail-feathers  ashy-brown,  nil  variegated  with 
white,  the  two  middle  ones  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  about  six  inches. 

Voting  before  the  first  moult. — Feathers  of  the  top  of 
the  head  blackish,  bordered  with  yellowish  ruddy ;  forehead, 
eyebrows,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  breast 
and  the  other  lower  parts  pure  white  ;  a  brown  stripe 
between  the  eye  and  the  bill  ;  sides  of  the  breast  inclining 
to  ruddy  varied  with  ashy-brown  ;  feathers  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  blackish-brown,  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  surrounded  by  a  wide  ruddy  border, 
those  of  the  scapulars  by  a  wide  yellowish  white  border, 
and  those  of  the  w  ing-coverts  by  a  narrow  band  of  yellow- 
ish ruddy ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  bordered  with 
ruddy-ash,  the  others  variegated  with  white. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — Top  of  the  head  black, 
with  spots  of  vivid  ruddy.  Cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
sides  of  the  breast  bright  ruddyish  sprinkled  with  small 
brown  angular  spots;  eyebrows,  throat,  middle  of  the 
breast  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure  white  ;  feathers  of  the 
back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  rump  and  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  deep  black  ;  all  with  a  large  border  and  terminated 
by  bright  ruddy ;  only  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail  white  with  isolated  spots;  all  the  lateral 
tail-feathers  ashy-brown,  but  variegated  with  pure  white. 

This,  which  is  the  smallest  British  sandpiper,  with  one 
exception  (Temminck's  Tringn),  is  the  Tringa  minuta  of 
Leisler  according  to  Temminck  and  Gould,  and  the  Tringa 
pitxilhi  of  Linnreus,  Latham,  and  Pennant,  according  to  the 
reference  to  the  last-named  zoologist  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who 
considers  it  to  be  the  Stint  of  Bewick,  the  Tringa  minuta 
of  Fleming,  the  Minute  Tringa  of  Selby,  and  the  Little 
Stint  of  Jenyns. 

It  is  the  Pigmy  Sandpiper  of  Richardson  ;  the  Bteasseau 
fchatses  of  Temminck ;  (Jambecchio  and  Culetto  of  the 
Italians  ;  Der  Hoehbeinige  Strandlaufer  and  Iter  Kleine 
Srhhimmlaufer  and  Zirerg  Sch/amm/atifer  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Stint  of  Zeeleeurik  of  the  Netherlander* ;  and  Y 
Pibydd  lleiaf  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Dittribiition. — Dr.  Hichardson  states  that 
this  species  was  seen  abundantly  in  the  autumn,  feeding, 
during  the  recess  of  the  tide,  on  the  extensive  flats  at  the 
mouth  of  Nelson's  and  Hayes  rivers:  he  gives  a  description 
of  a  specimen  from  Hudson's  Bay,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tangier*.  South  Africa.  Trebizond.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Caucasus.  India.  Pennant  had  noted  it 
as  common  to  North  America  and  Kurope,  and  I. allium  in 
a  note  adds  that  a  variety  of  it  is  seen  in  Indian  drawings. 
All  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Indian  bird  (Bengal) 
with  the  British  species  is  now  ended  by  the  united  testia 
mony  of  Major  Franklin.  Mr.  Selby,  and  M.  Teraminc* 
the  last-mentioned  of  whom  states  that  it  occurs,  on  its 
passage,  on  the  banks  of  the  German  and  French  rivers ; 
often  in  the  great  marshes  of  Holland,  but  rarely  on  the 
sea-coasts,  and  very  commonly  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  He  adds  that  it  is  very  numerous  in  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Dalmatia.  where  it  is  seen  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  its  winter  dress,  in  which  state  of  plumage  the 
Indian  specimens  always  are.  In  France  the  bird  is  gene- 
rally seen,  on  its  passage,  in  the  full  nuptial  plumage.  In 
the  British  Islands  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Solway,  in  the  west  of  Lancashire ;  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Yarrell.  who  gives  these  localities,  states  that  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Hon;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Gutch  saw  from  forty 


to  fifty  of  them  on  the  Laira  mud-banks  near  Plvmoulh  in 
October,  1840,  and  shot  ten  or  twelve  of  J  hem.  Mr.  Plom- 
ley  informed  Mr.  Yarrell  that  a  flock  of  thirty  was  seen  in 
Komney  Marsh  in  October,  1839,  and  the  last-named 
zoologist  mentions  that  they  are  frequently  observed  on 
the  sands  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  ;  and  that  he  has  obtained 
them  in  the  London  market  once  in  the  summer  pl.image, 
once  in  that  peculiar  to  the  winter,  but  more  frequently  in 
autumn,  at  which  season  a  small  number  are  seen  every 
year  in  Belfast  Bay  according  to  Mr.  W«  Thompson. 

Habits,  Ne*t,  Food,  JJ-C. — This  species  haunts  sandy 
shores,  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and  salt-marshes.  In  tb:» 
country  it  is  mostly  found  in  company  with  the  Dunlin 
and  Sanderling  on  the  sandy  sea-shore.  No  one  seems  to 
know  anything  of  its  nesting  ;  but  Mr.  Gould  describes  its 
eggs  as  resembling  those  of  the  common  sandpiper  in 
colour  and  markings,  though  they  are  much  smaller.  The 
food  of  the  species  consists  of  very  small  worms,  rivet  and 
marsh  insects,  small  crustaceans  and  little  mollusks. 

The  flesh  of  the  Little  Stint  much  resembles  that  of  it< 
congeners,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Stint  of 
the  old  feasts,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  Dunlin  or 
Purre. 

At  the  '  intronazation'  of  Archbishop  Nevell,  temp.  Edit. 
IV.,  'Styntes'  are  mentioned  in  the  particulars  of  the 
courses.  In  the  second  course  of  the  marriage-feast  of 
Roger  Kockley  and  Elizabeth  Nevile,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Nevile,  of  Chete,  Knt.,  in  January,  temp.  Henry  VILL,  we 
Bod  '  Item,  Stints,  8  of  a  dish,'  and  in  tnc  accounts  of  the 
expense  in  the  week  for  flesh  and  fish  for  the  same  mar- 
riage is  the  'Item,  in  Stints,  5  doz  9*.'    In  the 

'  Northumberland  Household-Book'  it  appears  that  Styntes 
were  among  the  delicacies  for  the  principal  feasts  or  his 
lordship's  own  '  mees,'  and  they  are  charged  in  the  accounts 
at  sixpence  a  dozen. 

Drayton  thus  celebrates  it  in  the  'five-and-twentieth 
song'  of  his  Polyolbion  : — 

'The  Pnet,  (Todwit.  filial.  11*  patlat  thai  allnr* 
The  ttu-T  and  doe  make  a  waalefnl  rpkmue  ' 


Utile  Sandpiper. 

lower  figure  to  the  left.  » inter  plumage  :  urP"  Afire.,  rnimmrr  plumage ; 
lower  figure  tot  the  right,  ytvnng  of  the  yrar.  (tio-ild.l 

Fossil  Sandimpkhs. 

Dr.  Buckland  figures  a  Tringa  in  the  first  plate  illus- 
trating his  Hndgeu\iter  Treatise,  among  the  fossil  birds  ol 
the  first  tertiary  period. 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  belonging  to  Enirland.  in  the 
Columbian  archipelago,  between  10°  5'  and  10"  OC  N.  lat. 
and  «1"  and  62°  W.  long.  It  is  separated  from  South 
America  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  forms  an  immense 
harbour  with  good  anchorage.  The  southern  entrance, 
called  the  Serpent's  Mouth,  is  about  ten  miles  wide,  and 
the  northern,  or  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  is  fifteen,  but  i« 
divided  into  four  straits  by  three  islands.  The  length  of 
the  gulf  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  forty  miles.  Trinidad  forms  an  irregular 
square.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  fifty  miles,  and 
its  breadth  in  the  central  part  about  thirty  miles.  The 
irregularity  of  its  shape  is  caused  by  two  promontories 
which  form  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
island  on  the  western  side.  The  island  is,  as  nearly  a> 
possible,  the  sire  of  Norfolk,  and  comprises  an  area  of  aril 
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square  miles.  The  western  coast  is  ,ow,  and  either 
sandy  or  swampy,  but  the  three  other  sides  are  rocky  and 
elevated.  A  chain  of  mountains,  which  occupies  a  breadth 
of  about  ten  miles,  and  whose  highest  point's  vary  from 
1800  to  2400  feet,  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  close  to  the  sea.  On  the  south,  parallel  to  this 
chain,  are  extensive  plains,  intersected  by  two  considerable 
rivers,  which  have  numerous  tributaries,  and  are  navi- 
gable. As  one  of  these  rivers  flows  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west  coast,  a  project  has  been  formed  for  uniting 
them  by  a  canal,  by  which  a  safe  line  of  internal  naviga- 
tion would  be  effected  between  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts.  South  of  the  above-mentioned  plains  is  a  range  of 
hills,  from  GOO  to  1000  feet  high,  which  run  across  the 
island  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Again,  on  the  south, 
occurs  another  extensive  plain,  the  surface  of  which  is  a 
good  deal  broken,  though  it  comprises  considerable  tracts 
of  level  country  ;  and  between  this  and  the  coast  there  isa 
chain  of  hills,  none  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  a 
thousand  feet.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  southern 
promontory  there  are  volcanoes  which  throw  up  mud. 
South  of  Point  Brea  the  sea  in  one  spot  throws  up  bitu- 
men. The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Trinidad  is 
the  Pitch  Lake.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. 'The  pitch  at  the  sides  of  the  lake  is  perfectly 
hard  and  cold,  but  as  one  walks  towards  the  middle  with 
the  shoes  off  in  order  to  wade  through  the  water,  the  heat 
gradually  increase*,  the  pitch  becomes  softer  and  softer, 
until  at  last  it  is  seen  boiling  up  in  a  liquid  state.  The  air 
is  then  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  sulphur, 
and  the  impression  of  the  feet  is  left  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pitch.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  possible  to  walk 
over  the  whole  lake  nearly ;  but  in  the  hot  season  a  great 
part  is  not  to  be  approached.'  (Sir  J.  Alexander,  in  Mar- 
tin's Colonirt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2350  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  render  the  pitch  applicable  to  some  useful  purpose,  but 
so  much  oil  was  required  to  be  mixed  with  it,  as  to  render 
the  experiment  commercially  unsuccessful.  It  has  been 
employed  in  repairing  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  island, 
for  which  purpose  it  answers  remarkably  well. 

Trinidad  possesses  some  excellent  harbours ;  but  on  the 
eastern  coast  there  are  only  two,  which  arc  not  very  good. 
Chaguaramas,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  near  its 
western  extremity,  will  admit  the  largest  ships.  On  the 
same  side,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  is  Guaya-guayara,  an 
excellent  harbour,  protected  by  Point  Galeota.  Puerta 
d'Eftpann,  on  the  western  coast,  is  also  a  good  harltour. 
Here  stands  the  town  called  the  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  the  island.  On  the  northern  coast  there  are  three  or 
four  harbours.   Trinidad  is  not  visited  by  hurricanes. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  when  it 
contained  a  numerous  aboriginal  population.  It  was  first 
colonised  in  1588,  by  the  Spaniards  ;  in  1676  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  almost  immediately  restored,  and  in  1707 
it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  has  since  remained  in  our  pos- 
session. So  greatly  were  its  resources  neglected  by  the  Span- 
ish, that  in  1783,  when  it  was  a  dependency  of  Caracas,  the 
white  population  was  only  126,  and  with  2032  aborigines 
the  whole  population  was  2763.  At  this  period  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  issued  an  order  encouraging  the  immigration 
of  Europeans  by  securing  persons  from  molestation  for 
debt,  from  whatever  country  they  came,  during  five  years, 
and  by  granting  the  island  some  commercial  privileges. 
In  six  years  afterwards  the  population  had  increased  to 
10,422,  and  when  the  island  came  into  our  possession  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  18,627.  The  population  in 
1805  was  25,246 ;  32.664  in  181 1 ;  and  43.678  in  1834 ;  the 
number  of  the  whites  in  the  latter  year  was  3632.  In  1812 
the  number  of  aborigines  was  1804  and  in  1834  they  had 
diminished  to  702.  The  number  of  slaves  in  1834  was 
20,657,  and  their  owners  received  a  sum  of  1,033,992/.,  or 
rather  more  than  50/.  a- head,  as  compensation  when  slavery 
was  abolished.  The  number  of  free  blacks  and  persons  of 
colour  in  1834  was  18,724.  Since  1834  there  has  been  a 
great  addition  to  the  population.  In  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  active  measures  have  been  adopt  ed  and 
funds  provided  for  defraying  the  expense  of  conveying  im- 
migrants. In  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1840,  the 
number  of  persons  introduced  al  the  public  expense  was 
3879,  and  the  supply  has  since  been  Kept  up.  The  im- 
migrants were  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
free  blacks  from  the  United  States,  with  a  small  number  of 
persons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Trinidad  does  not 
P.  C,  No.  1582. 


I  possess  a  local  legislature.  The  governor  is  assisted  l>v 
an  executive  council  and  legislative  committee  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  isix  of  whom  arc  members  e.r-nflirio, 
and  hold  offices  under  the  crown,  and  ux  are  selected 
from  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  are  removable  at 
pleasure.  Local  taxes  are  levied  by  a  municipal  bodv 
called  the  Cabildo.  The  island  is  divided  into  37  counties 
or  districts.  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  the  West  Indies,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  12.000.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  and  wooden  houses  are  not  allowed  to  be  erected. 

Before  1783  the  commerce  of  Trinidad  was  very  trifling. 
A  small  quantity  of  cocoa,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cotton  was 
raised  for  exportation,  but  only  sufficient  to  employ  a  small 
schooner  two  or  three  times  a-year.  In  17K7  the  first 
sugar-plantation  was  established.  In  1834  the  number  or 
acres  planted  with  the  sugar-cane  was  28.500;  with  cocoa 
10,958 ;  and  with  coffee  1298  acres.  In  1841  the  import  of 
sugar  into  Great  Britain  from  Trinidad  won  13  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  imported  from  the  West  Indies ;  of  mo- 
lasses 18  per  cent. ;  and  of  cocoa  80  percent.  Alltheueual 
productions  of  tropical  countries  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove  have  been  introduced,  and 
succeed  remarkably  well.  The  scarcity  of  labour  is  at  pre- 
sent the  only  obstacle  to  the  more  rapid  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  1833  there  were  1378  square  miles,  or  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  island  unappropriated  and  unsurveyed.lhe 
greater  part  of  the  virgin  soil  being  very  rich.  The  moun- 
tains are  capable  of  cultivation  to  their  summits,  and  arc 
covered  with  fine  timber.  The  sandy  savannahs  are  the 
only  barren  spots,  and  they  serve  to  pasture  cattle.  It  is 
calculated  that  not  more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
island  consists  of  unproductive  land.  The  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  principal  articles  of  production  in 
Trinidad  were  as  follows  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1842 : — 
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The  commerce  of  the  island  now  employs'  about  40,000 
tons  of  shipping.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  some  part  of  the  rum  and  molasses  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Small  quantities  of  ginger, 
arrow-root,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  exported.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1836  was  469,208/.,  chiefly  from 
the  mother-country,  the  exceptions  being  fish  from  British 
North  America  and  lumber  from  these  colonies  and  from 
the  United  States. 

(Edwards's  Wert  Jndiet.  vol.  iv.  p.  288 ;  Geograpiiy  of 
America*  in  Library  qf  Uteful  Knowledge,  p.  18.; 

TRINITY  (Greek,  rpuic ;  Latin  trinita*,  or  trinunitas)  is 
a  word  used  by  theologians*  to  describe  the  divine  Being  as 
consisting  of  three  persons  united  in  one  God.  In  this, 
as  in  most  other  points  of  theology,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  the  metaphysical  development  of  the  doctrine  by 
theological  writers  and  its  dogmatic  statement  in  ecclesi- 
astical formularies. 

1.  The  Scriptural  View  of  the  Trinity.— On  this  part  of 
the  subject  the  difference  between  those  who  receive  the 
doctrine  and  those  who  reject  it  of  course  resolves  itself 
into  a  number  of  questions  in  biblical  criticism.  Referring 
to  the  article  Unitarians  for  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
party,  we  proceed  to  state  the  views  generally  held  by  the 
former  of  the  scriptural  statements  concerning  the  Trinity. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  doctrine  cannot  be  said  to 
hold  a  prominent  place.  The  great  doctrine  therein  taught 
is  the  unity  of  God  as  opposed  to  polytheism.  This  point 
having  been  clearly  revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  having  been  practically  inculcated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Israel,  a  further  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  God  was  made  by  Christianity,  namely,  that  in 

•  It  ii  »id  lo  have  twen  ftr*  uwd  by  Throptulat  «f  Anltoch.  lu  Ow  arc*! 
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tins  one  only  God  were  mysteriously  united  three  distinct  | 
persons,  each  of  them  divine.  But  yet  there  are  passages  I 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  this  doctrine  is  generally 
thought  to  be  obscurely  revealed  or  incidentally  implied. 
For  example,  the  divine  Being  is  described  by  nouns  and 
pronouns  in  the  plural  number  ( Genes.,  i.  26 ;  ili.  22 ;  xi.  7  ; 
Jo»h.,  xxiv.  10 ;  /*.,  vi.  8 ;  Sic.) :  the  name  of  God  is  men- 
tioned in  a  triple  form  (Xumb.,  vi.  24-27 ;  /».,  vi.  3 ;  xlviii. 
12;  Ph.,  xxxiii.6):  the  word  Jehovah,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar title  of  the  selfexistent  Cod,  is  applied  to  more  than 
one  person  in  the  same  passage  [Genes.,  xix.  24;  Exod., 
xvi.  28,  29;  xxiv.  1 ;  Isvit.,  x.  8-11  ;  &c.) :  in  other  pas- 
sages a  person  is  mentioned  as  an  '  angel  of  Jehovah,'  to 
whom  the  name  'Jehovah  '  itself  is  also  given  (GWi.,xvi. 
7-13;  xviii. ;  Kind.,  iii.  2-15  ;  xxiii.  20-25) :  and  lastly, 
divine  titles  and  attributes  are  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
promised  Messiah  Micah,  v.  1  ;  /*.,  ix.  5,  6  ;  Jerem.,  xxiii. 
5,  U  ;  Pi.,  ex.  1 ;  &c.;.  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.,  vi.  3; 
Exod.,  xxxi.  3 ;  Dcut.,  xi.  21) ;  xxiv.  2 ;  &c.\  The  opinions 
of  the  later  Jews  seem  to  show  that  they  had  derived 
some  idea  of  a  Trinity  from  the  Old  Testament.  [lx)cos.J 
The  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  Dr. 
.1.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mesmah,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  most  temperate  theological  works 
ever  published. 

But  it  is  in  the  New  Testament,  if  in  any  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  chief  proofs  of  this  doctrine  will  be  found. 
Here,  however,  we  should  search  in  vain  for  several  of  the 
terms  used  by  theologians  to  express  their  notions  of  the 
Trinity,  such  as  persons  (iwoordnuc)  same  or  simitar  in 
mbstance  (upoixnoc.  <<tuno>'»nac\  or  even  the  word  Trimly 
itself.  This  circumstance  is  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
represented,  an  argument  against  the  doctrine,  but  merely 
an  example  of  that  freedom  from  dogmatic  systems  wluch 
characterises  the  theology  of  the  Ncsv  Testament.  [Theo- 
logy.] 

The  scriptural  argument  for  the  Trinity  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  manner : — Besides  the  many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  one  supreme  being  ;God)  is 
spoken  of,  there  are  many  others  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit 
of  God,  whose  distinct  personality  is  clear  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  To  these  three  persons 
divine  attributes  are  ascribed  where  they  arc  mentioned 
together,  and  also  to  each  of  them  singly.  Hence  the 
scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  twofold: 
being  derived,  first,  from  passages  in  which  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  together  as  God  ;  and 
secondly,  from  passages  which  prove  each  of  them  to  be 
divine.  Of  the  former  class  of  passages,  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  baptismal  formulary  {  Mull.,  xxviii.  19\ 
and  the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.,  xiii.  13),  to  which 
may  be  added  a  great  pnrt  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th 
chapters  of  John's  gospel,  and  several  other  passages  in 
the  gospels,  and  also  I  Cor.,  xii.  3-ti;  Titus,  iii.  4-6; 
1  Pet.,  l.  2-3.  A  striking  declaration  of  the  same  truth 
is  geneially  thought  to  be  set  forth  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  baptism  of  Christ  (Matt.,  iii.  10-17; 
Luke,  iii.  21-22  ;  John,  i.  32-34).  The  passage  in  1  John,  v. 
7-8,  is  now  pronounced  to  be  spurious  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal consent  of  biblical  scholars. 

Besides  this  general  assertion  of  the  union  of  the  Father, 
the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Godhead,  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  produced  to  prove  separately  the  per- 
sonality and  the  divinity  of  the  Father:  John,  i.  14.  18; 
v.  17,  18 ;  xvi.  26,  &c. ;  Heb.,  i.  2-5 ;  Rom.,  xv.  6 ;  1  Cor., 
i.  3 ;  Ephes.,  iii.  14 ;  and  the  following,  in  which  '  the 
Father'  is  also  expressly  called  '  God  :'  John,  vi.  44-16 ; 
xx.  17;  Ephrs.,  i.  17;  1  Pet.,  i.  2;  Rev.,  i.  6.  In  all 
these  passages  the  word  Father  is  used  with  reference  to 
the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  Those  passages  in 
which  God  is  called  the  Father,  in  reference  to  created 
beings,  are  scarcely  in  point  here. 

The  personality  and  Godhead  of  the  Son  are  proved  by 
the  assertions  oft'hrist  respecting  his  own  nature,  whether 
he  is  speaking  of  himself  directly,  or  under  the  names  of 
•  8on  of  God  '  and  •  Son  of  Man,'  and  by  the  similar  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  his  person  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  one  human,  and  the  other 
superhuman  (  John,  iii.  11,  13;  vi.  and  viii.  passim  ;  and 
compare  John,  i.  15,  30;  iii.  31.  &c. ;  1  Cor.,  xv.  47-49; 
Horn.,  i.  3;  ix.  5;  1  Tim.,  iii.  16;  Heb.,  ii.  17).  He  is 
declared  to  possess  an  eternal  existence,  {John,  i.  1-3; 


xvii.  5,  24  ;  1  John,  i.  2,  5,  20  :  Heb.,  i.  10-12;  Rev.,  xxii. 
13,i.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  divine  attributes  of  Omni- 
potence {John,  v.  10;  x.  IK;  xiv.  13;  Mutt.,  xi.  27; 
xxviii.  18;  Luke,  xxi.  15;  Rom.,  xv.  18;  2  Cor.,  xii.  9; 
Phtl.,  iii.  21;  1  Pet.,  iii.  22;  2  Pet.,  i.  3),  and  Omni- 
science (Malt.,  xi.  27;  John,  vi.  46;  xiv.  13,  14;  Acts, 

i.  24 ;  1  Cor.,  iv.  5}.  His  nature  is  expressly  said  to  be 
divine,  equal  to,  and  one  with  God  {John,  v.  18,  26 ;  x.  28  ; 
Phil.,  ii.  6 ;  Cot.,  ii.  9).  In  his  person  God  is  declared  to 
be  clearly  seen  (John,  xiv.  9),  so  that  he  is  called  the 
•  image'  (uV-iv)  of  God  (Col.,  i.  15;  2  Cor.,  iv.  4;,  the 
'  splendour  of  his  glory,  and  the  exact  counterpart  of  hi> 
person'  (Heb.,  i.  3,  atavyaeua  T$t  iiitit  ifli  xafaKT'if 
»vooT«<rt*caiTov).  Works  are  ascribed  to  him  which  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  divine  being:  such  as  the  creat- 
ing, upholding,  and  governing  of  the  world  (John,  i.  3. 
10';  Col.,  i.  16,  &c. ;  1  Cor.,  viii.  6  ;  Heb.,  i.  2, 3,  10  ;  Matt.. 
xi.  27,  28;  xviii.  20;  Mark,  xvi.  19;  John,  xvii.  2;,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment  (John,  v.  21, 
&c. ;  Matt.,  vii.  22,  &c. ;  x.  32;  xxv.  31,  &c. ;  Phil.,  iii. 
20).  Titles  arc  given  and  worship  paid  to  him,  such  as 
belong  to  God  alone  \l  Cor.,  ii.  8;  Rom.,  xiv.  9;  Phil., 

ii.  lo ;  1  Pet.,  iii.  22;  ReH<„  xvii.  14;  xix.  16;  John,\. 
23;  Mutt.,  xxviii.  19;  Phil.,  ii.  10;  Heb.,  i.  «;  Ret  .,  v. 
13;  Acts,  i.  2-1;  vii.  59;  Rom.,  ix.  1 ;  x.  12;  I  Cor.,  i.  2: 
2  Cor.,  xii.  8 ;  Heb.,i\.  16;  Rev.,  v.  8-14;  vii.  12).  Hi> 
nature  is  as  unsearchable  to  man  as  that  of  the  Father 
(Mutt.,  xi.  27  ;  Luke,  x.  22 ;  John,  x.  15).  lastly,  he  is 
expressly  called  God  (John,  i.  1;  xx.  28;  Rom.,  ix.  5; 
Til.,  ii.  13;  Luke,  i.  16,  17;  Acts,  xx.  28  ;  1  7V«i.,  in.  16: 
Heb.,  i.  8  ;  Ret:,  i.  8 ;  xxii.  6). 

The  argument  for  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  rests  chiefly  on 
the  following  passages  : — Rom.,  viii.  26,  &c. ;  Ephes.,  iv. 
30  ;  1  Cor.,  xii.  8,  &c. ;  1  Pel.,  i.  10,  &c. ;  2  Pet.,  i.  21 ; 
Jo/in,  iii.  3;  Rom.,  viii.  14;  1  Cor.,  ii.  12;  iii.  16;  vi. 
11,  19 ;  2  Cor.,  i.  22  ;  Ephcs.,  i.  13.  &e. ;  iv.  6,  30  ;  Gat., 

iii.  14,  26;  v.  18.  22;  2  Tim.,  i.  7 ;  Act*,  xx.  28;  1  Pet.. 
i.  12;  1  Cor.,  ii.  10;  John,  xvi.  7-13;  Acts,  v.  3,  4; 
1  Cor.,  vi.  19  ;  2  Cor.,  vi.  16. 

Though  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  no  systematic 
account  of  the  relations  which  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  respectively  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  created 
beings,  yet  they  contain  statements  and  illustrations, 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  every  attempt  to  explain 
this  most  difficult  subject.  Thus,  besides  the  relations 
implied  in  the  names  Father,  Son,  or  If'ord  [Locos], 
Spirit  of  Giid,  or  Holy  Sj/irit,  we  are  expressly  informed 
respecting  the  Father,  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  being  and 
life  (1  Cor.,  viii.  6);  that  he  is  invisible  and  incompre- 
hensible, except  as  revealed  by  and  through  the  Son 
(John,  i.  18 ;  vi.  40 ;  comp.  1  John,  iv.  12 ;  1  Tim.,  vi.  16; : 
that  his  very  essence  is  love,  and  that  his  love  is  mani- 
fested to  men  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  (John,  iii. 
16-17;  1  John,  iv.  8,  16).  Every  visible  aud  sensible 
revelation  of  the  Godhead  to  created  beings  has  been 
made  from  all  eternity  through  the  Son,  who  is  called  the 
first  and  only  begotten,  the  Son  of  the  Father  *  love,  and 
in  whom  the  whole  fullness  of  the  Godhead  is  said  to  l»e 
contained  (Col.,  i.  13;  John,  iii.  16;  x.  36 ;  Rom.,  viii. 
32;  Jtyhes.,  i.  6;  Afar*,  xii.  6  ;  xiv.  61;  1  John,  iv.  15; 
v.  9-12;  Cot.,  ii.  9;  and  several  other  passages).  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  sent  loith  by  or  to  proceed  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  to  honour  the  Son  and 
reveal  him  to  men  (John,  xvi ;  1  Cor.,  xii.  3 ;  and  other 
passages). 

There  is  one  illustration  of  the  subject  in  Scripture 
which  many  theologians  regard  as  furnishing  the  nearest 
possible  step  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  whole  subject. 
Since  the  Son  is  called  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  give  warmth  and  life,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  Divine  Being  may  be  compared  to  that 
element  on  which  the  whole  existence  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse seems  to  depend,  which,  while  in  itself  incomprehen- 
sible and  invisible  (like  the  Father  in  the  Godhead),  is 
made  manifest  to  the  senses  by  the  light  and  heat  which  it 
gives  out,  as  the  deity  is  revealed  by  the  Son  and  8pirit. 
This  illustration  is  carried  out,  and  its  value  as  an  illustra- 
tion is  discussed  by  Hahn  (Christ.  Glaubentlehre,  th.  i., 
$  55). 

The  fact  deserves  especial  notice,  that  in  the  biblical 
statement  of  this  doctrine  no  attempt  is  made  to  reveal  to 
us  what  constitutes  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Divine 
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Being,  or  what  is  the  mode  in  which  three  distinct  persons 
are  united  in  that  substance.  But  little  reflection  is  neces- 
sary to  see  the  reason  of  this :  we  could  not  have  under- 
stood such  an  explanation  had  it  been  made,  even  if 
human  language  could  have  furnished  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing it,  which  is  more  than  doubtful.  Controversial 
writers  upon  this  doctrine  seem  often  most  strangely  to 
have  forgotten  that  all  our  knowledge,  whether  of  spiritual 
or  material  existences,  is  a  knowledge  of  attributes  and 
properties,  not  of  essences.  The  essential  nalure  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  not  at  all  more  mysterious  to  us  than  the 
essential  nature  of  matter  or  of  our  minds,  or  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  arc  manifested  to  us  in  the  phenomena  of 
life,  motion,  heat,  light,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  since  all 
these  things  are  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know- 
ledge. In  fact,  while  the  Scripture  holds  forth  most  clearly 
the  truth  that  the  nature  of  God  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  man,  it  yet  teaches  us  all  that  it  reveals  respecting 
the  actions  and  feelings  of  God  by  speaking  of  him  as  if 
he  were  a  man  (anthropomorphism).  This  is  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  the  present  state  of  men  and  their 
language.  Therefore  to  expect  of  theologians  that  they 
should  be  able  to  give  a  perfectly  intelligible  account  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  or  the  nature  of  the 
divine  substance,  is  a  requirement  the  absurdity  of  which 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  folly  of  attempting  to  comply 
with  it.  Hence  the  error  of  those  who  at  once  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  the  preliminary  objection  that  it 
is  incomprehensible.  Such  persons  have  to  show,  not 
only  that  it  involves  a  paradox,  but  that  it  involves  a 
necessary  contradiction,  wnicli  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
forbids  them  to  prove.  [Paradox.]  The  doctrine,  as 
stated  in  Scripture,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  being  of  which  the  whole  is  equal  to  each  of 
three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided :  such  a  statement 
would  of  course  be  self-contradictory  if  applied  to  physical 
existences,  but  as  applied  fo  the  divine  essence  it  is  simply 
unmeaning.  The  scriptural  statement  is  that  in  the  one 
undivided  and  uncompounded  substance  of  God  there  are 
united  three  distinct  divine  persons,  who  are  revealed  as 
such  by  their  several  operations,  and  each  of  whom  pos- 
sesses the  same  perfection  of  divine  attributes  which  is  | 
possessed  by  the  whole  Godhead.  This  proposition  is  un- 
doubtedly mysterious,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  self- 
contradictory  until  we  have  first  learnt  what  the  nature  of 
the  divine  essence  really  is. 

The  only  proper  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  discussion 
is  therefore  the  question  whether  the  Scripture  really 
teaches  at  the  same  time  the  Unity  and  the  Trinity  of  the 
Godhead.  If  Christians  had  confined  their  attention  to 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number 
of  their  divisions  respecting  the  subject  would  never  have 
arisen. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  earliest  controversies  on  this  subject  (such  as  those 
with  the  Ebionites  and  Doceta-)  related  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  rather  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  whole, 
and  they  retained  this  character  down  to  the  time  or  the 
Council  of  Nice,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  absence 
from  the  Nicene  Creed  of  any  statement  in  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.    In  that  creed,  with  the  addition  made  to 
»t  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  respecting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  find  the  first  dogmatic  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.    [Nicene  Creed.]    The  deviation*  from 
this  standard  in  the  early  church  were  in  three  directions  : 
cither,  by  a  confusion  between  the  terms  substance  and 
person,  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  was  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  the  unity 
of  their  substance,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are 
three  Gods  instead  of  one,  which  is  called  Tritheism  ;  or 
the  Father  was  regarded  as  the  only  supreme  God,  and  as 
superior  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  the 
doctrine   called  Subordinalionism,  and  was  held  with 
various  modifications  by  the  different  bodies  of  Arians; 
or,  lastly,  the  triplicity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  was  re- 
jected altogether,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  held  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  Father,  revealed  under  different 
aspects,  or,  in  other  words,  the  terms  Father,  Son,  ami 
Spirit  were  explained  as  signifying  not  persons,  but  only 
different  modes  of  the  divine  existence :  this  last  is  the 
tenet  of  the  Sabei.mans.    For  the  subdivisions  of  these 
opinions  see,  in  addition  to  the  articles  referred  to,  Hkrkw 
and  Heretics.    Perhaps  Tritheism  ought  hardly  to  be 


regarded  as  a  real  opinion,  but  rather  as  one  which  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  some  writers  on  account  of 
their  unguarded  statements.  Of  the  other  two  systems, 
both  are  attempts  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  the  doc- 
trine :  the  one,  namely,  Arianisin,  by  denying  the  proper 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  ;  the  other,  namely, 
Sabellianism,  by  denying  their  distinct  personality.  The 
discussion  of  these  systems  gradually  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  dogmatic  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  Trinity,  in  the  celebrated  Creed  incorrectly 
termed  Athanasian,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Nieene 
Creed  is  more  minutely  stated,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  more  clearly  the  relations  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  to  each  otficr,  and  to  the  Trinity  as  a  whole. 
[Athanasian  Creed.]  This  creed  and  the  Nicene  form 
to  the  present  day  the  generally-received  symbols  of  the 
orthodox  faith  respecting  the  Trinity. 

In  the  seventh  century  a  difference  arose  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  the  following  point : — The 
Latin  church  had  received  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  had 
added  to  it  a  declaration  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
agreed  Tor  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopolitan  addi- 
tion to  the  same  creed.  Put  while  the  latter  represented 
the  Spirit  as  1  proceeding '  only  1  from  the  Father '  i  r6  Ut  row 
irnrpoc  »Viro()H'['»^M'o»'),  the  Lit  ins  held  that  the  Spitit  pro- 
ceeded '  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son'  (a  patre  iilioque). 
and  the  addition  '  filioque '  was  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  589.  Alter  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  accommodate  the  difference,  the  result  was, 
that  at  the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  1024,  each  retained  its  own  form  of  the  clause. 
[Greek  Church.]  Between  this  period  and  the  Reforma- 
tion there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine.  As  the  Nicene  Creed  had  refined  upon  the 
Bible,  and  the  Athanasian  on  the  Nicene,  so  the  school- 
men refined  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  not  without  serious 
consequences  to  themselves.  Abailard  was  compelled  bv 
the  synod  of  Soissons  ( 1 122)  to  burn  his  book  '  De  Trin!- 
tate '  with  his  own  hands,  on  account  of  its  alleged  Sabel- 
lianism,  and  several  other  schoolmen  were  condemned  for 
Sabellianism  or  Tritheism. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Protestants  in  general  retained 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  set  forth  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  About  the  same  time  the  rise  of  Socinianism  gave 
a  new  form  and  strength  to  Anti-Trinitarian  opinions. 

Other  religions  present  traces  of  a  doctrine  somewhat 
resembling  the  Trinity ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Tiimurti 
of  the  Indians  (Bramah,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva),  the  Triad  of 
the  Egyptians  (Kneph,  Neith,  and  Phtha.i,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian triad  of  Odin,  Braga,  and  Freia.  AH  these  triads 
however  seem  to  have  reference  to  a  supposed  threefold 
form  of  the  powers  of  nature,  while  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  rests  entirely  upon  an  historical  basis,  namely, 
the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  Trinity  worth  consulting  are 
referred  to  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the  following  list : — 
Doddridge's  Theological  Lectures,  in  Kippis's  edition  of 
his  works;  Watson's  Theological  Institutes;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah;  VVardlaw's 
Discourses  on  the  Sociniau  Controversy  ;  Yates's  Vindica- 
tion of  Unitarianism ;  the  Church  Histories  of  Mosheim 
and  Neander ;  Hahn's  Lehrbuch  des  Christlichen  G'lau- 
bens ;  Hagenbach,  in  Ersch  and  Griiber's  Encyklopadie,  art. 
'  Dreieinijrkeit.' 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  Two  colleges 
formerly  existed  upon  the  site  of  Trinity  College  :  the  one 
named  Michael  House,  dedicated  to  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, was  founded  in  1324,  by  Harvey  de  Stanton,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  Knur  Edward  II. ;  the  other  was 
King's  Hall,  founded  in  1337  by  King  Edward  III.  Both 
were  resigned  into  the  king's  hands  in  15-1G  by  the  re- 
spective masters,  and  their  lauds  in  the  same  year  made 
part  of  the  endow  ment  of  a  new  college  founded  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College.  The  king 
appointed  his  college  to  consist  of  a  master  and  sixty  fel- 
lows. Queen  Mary  added  to  the  endowment  the  rectories 
of  Eversham,  Kendal,  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  Westmore 
land,  and  of  Sedburgh  and  Aysgarth  in  Yorkshire,  then 
producing  a  revenue  of  about  350/.  per  annum,  for  the 
maintenance  of  twenty  scholars,  ten  choristers  and  their 
master,  lour  chaplains,  thirteen  poor  scholars,  and  two 
sizars.  Several  other  scholarships  have  been  added  ;  the 
present  number  is  sixty-nine. 
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The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  master 
and  the  eight  senior  fellows ;  and  to  such  of  the  senior 
fellows  aa  are  absent,  the  resident  fellows  next  in  order  of 
seniority  are  considered  as  deputies.  The  Fellows  are 
chosen 'from  the  scholars,  who  are  ineligible  if  they  are 
M.A..  or  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  All 
are  required  to  go  into  priest's  orders  within  seven  years 
after  they  commence  Masters  of  Arts  except  two,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  master,  and  permitted  to  remain  laymen. 
The  one  is  supposed  to  study  law,  the  other  physic.  Any 
person  who  is  a  British  subject  is  eligible  to  a  fellowship  in 
this  college ;  and  all  the  fellowships  are  open  without  any 
exception.  The  scholarships  are  also  open,  but  two  or 
three  are  usually  filled  up  annually  by  scholars  chosen 
from  Westminster  School ;  and  one  of  50/.  per  annum, 
founded  by  Mr.  Newman,  is  to  be  given  to  a  native  of 
Kent  or  Cambridgeshire  alternately. 

The  exhibitions  of  this  college  are  as  follow  :— four,  Dr. 
Lewis,  8/.  6*.  per  annum  each  to  four  scholars,  natives  of 
North  Wales :  one,  Mr.  Elwes,  01.  for  a  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master;  five,  Mr.  Perry,  13/.  per  annum  each,  to 
scholars  from  St.  Paul's  School,  London  ;  three,  Mr.  Jeston, 
G/.  13*.  Ad.  each,  for  poor  scholars ;  one,  Mr.  Hope, 
:»/.  Us.  &/.,  for  scholars  from  Lynn  School ;  two.  Lady 
Vcmey  (estate  at  South  Littleton;,  for  scholars  from  Cran- 
brook  or  Warwick  school. 

Ladv  Campden  founded  several  exhibitions  from  St. 
Paul's  School  to  Trinity  College,  some  of  which  are  100/. 
per  annum,  and  others  of  70/.  per  annum  ;  they  are  selected 
by  examination  from  the  foundation  scholars  of  St.  Paul'* 
School. 

Various  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  130/.  are  con- 
solidated and  divided  among  the  resident  sizars  ;  to  whom 
also  all  noblemen  pay  two  guineas  and  fellow-commoners 
one  guinea  each  per  quarter.  There  are  also  sixteen  sizars 
upon  the  foundation,  who  are  entitled  to  commons,  rooms, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  emoluments ;  to  these  the 
subsizars  succeed  in  the  order  of  their  places  in  the  classes 
at  the  annual  examinations. 

Numerous  annual  prizes  are  distributed  in  this  college, 
chiefly  for  literary  compositions. 

There  are  sixty-five  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  rectories,  vicarages,  and  per- 
petual curacies ;  eight  of  which  are  in  Bedfordshire,  two 
m  Buckinghamshire,  eleven  in  Cambridgeshire,  one  in 
Durham,  two  in  Essex,  four  in  Hertfordshire,  one  in  Lei- 
cestershire, three  in  Lincolnshire,  one  in  Middlesex,  six  in 
Nottinghamshire,  four  in  Norfolk,  one  in  Northumberland, 
one  in  Staffordshire,  one  in  Suffolk,  one  in  Warwickshire, 
three  in  Westmoreland,  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thir- 
teen in  Yorksliirc.  Three  of  the  advowsons  now  vested  in 
Trinity  College  belonged  to  Michael  House,  and  five  to 
King's  Hall. 

Among  the  many  eminent  persons  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  are  Robert  Devereux  earl  of 
Essex,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spehuan,  I-ord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Dr.  Donne,  John  Ray, 
Francis  Willoughby,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Roger  Cotes,  Abraham  Cowlev.  John  Dryden,  Andrew 
Marvel,  and  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.  Among  the  more 
eminent  Masters  of  this  college  have  been  Archbishop 
Whitgirt.  Bishon  Wilkins,  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
and  Dr.  Richaru  Bent  ley. 

Trinity  College  is  situated  between  St.  John's  and  Caius 
College,  occupying  the  space  between  Trumpington  Street 
and  the  river  Cam.  It  consists  of  two  large  courts  of  un- 
equal dimensions :  the  larger  court  is  about  030  yards  in 
circuit ;  the  west  side,  which  is  the  longest,  is  atiout  174 
yards  ;  the  east  side  about  1G3  yards,  the  north  145,  and 
the  south  about  141.  This  court  U  entered  from  Trump- 
ington Street  by  a  tun-ctted  gateway,  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  entrance  to  King's  Hall.  The  inner  court  is 
called  Neville's,  from  Thomas  Neville,  master  of  the  col- 
lege and  dean  of  Canterbury,  by  whose  benefaction  the 
principal  part  of  it  was  built.  The  library,  which  now 
forms  the  west  side,  is  of  later  dale,  and  was  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  "College 
that  has  any  architectural  pretensions.  A  third  court, 
adjoining  Neville's  court,  was  completed  in  1825.  There 
is  now  accommodation  within  the  college  walls  for  about 
£30  persons. 

The  chapel,  which  was  begun  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
fir  :-hetl  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  above  200  feet  in  length. 


in  the  ante-chape)  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Ruu 
biliac,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Bentley  as  master ;  and  a  bust  of  Porson,  bv 
Chantrey. 

The  hall,  which  is  about  100  feet  in  length,  is  in  the 
mixed  style  of  architecture  which  began  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  Vlll. 

The  master's  lodge,  which  contains  several  spacious 
apartments,  has  always,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(who  was  herself  lodged  in  King's  College),  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king  when  the  university  has  been  honoured 
with  a  royal  visit;  and  the  judges  always  lodge  there 
during  the  assizes.  The  sash-windows  which  disfigured 
this  part  of  the  court  have  just  been  taken  out,  and  the 
lodge  has  been  restored  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  great  court. 

The  master  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  king  is 
visitor  of  the  College,  excepting  with  respect  to  the  master 
who  is  visited  by  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

The  copy  of  the  statutes  in  the  Trinity  library,  which 
the  library-keeper  believes  to  be  the  earliest  printed,  bears 
the  date  mucclxxiii.  The  statutes  are  printed  in  the 
*  Second  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Lower  Orders,*  1818,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  3G3-403,  from  MS. 
Donat.  Brit.  Mus.  659. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards,  March  12,  1842, 
was  1797. 

OLysons's  Magna  Brit.,  Cambr.,  pp.  125-128,  Cole's, 
MS.  Volwne,  Brit.  Mus.,  xlv.,  pp.  219-303;  Cambr.  Unit. 
Calendar,  1842.) 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  This  college  was  ori- 
ginally founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II., 
and  the  priors  and  bishops  of  Durham.  As  it  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Durham  College,  though  dedicated  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  Holy  Trinity,  Sit  Mary,  and  St.  Cuthbert. 
At  the  Reformation  it  was  suppressed.  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Knt.,  of  Tittcnhanger  in  Hertfordshire,  20th  February, 
1554-5,  purchased  the  site  and  buildings  of  Dr.  George 
Owen  and  William  Mastyn,  to  whom  a  grant  of  them  had 
been  made  a  short  time  before  from  the  crown,  and  he 
founded  the  present  college,  dedicated  to  the  '  Holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,'  for  a  president,  twelve  fellows,  and 
twelve  scholars. 

The  founder  directs  that  the  scholars  shall  be  chosen 
from  his  manors;  but  if  no  such  candidates  properly quali  - 
fied  appear  on  the  day  of  election  (Trinity  Monday  ,  that 
then  they  shall  be  supplied  from  any  county  in  England  ; 
not  more  than  two  natives  of  the  same  county  can  be  fel- 
lows at  the  same  time,  except  Oxfordshire,  of  which  county 
five  are  allowed. 

There  is  also  a  scholarship,  nearly  coeval  with  Sir  Thomas 
Pope's  foundation,  founded  by  Richard  Blount,  Esq.,  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
founder ;  an  exhibition  called  the  Union  Pension,  given 
by  Thomas  Unton,  clerk,  of  Drayton  in  Shropshire,  in  IG'Xi  , 
a  second,  called  theTylney  exhibition,  granted  by  Frederic 
Tylney,  Esq.,  of  Hants,  in'the  year  1720;  and  a  third,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Cobden,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Loudon, 
who,  by  will  dated  April,  1784,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
400/.  to  a  certain  fund  of  Winchester  College,  called  the 
Superannuate-fund,  to  the  intent  that  the  interest  thereof 

'  might  be  applied  to  found  an  exhibition  in  Trinity  College. 

!  Oxford,  for  the  advantage  of  the  superannuate  scholars  »if 
Winchester  College  aforesaid.    This  exhibition  has  been 

I  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  liberality  of  the  war- 

|  den  and  fellows  of  Winchester  College. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  consist  of 
the  rectory  of  Farnham,  and  the  vicarages  of  Navestock 
and  Waltham  Magna,  in  Essex  ;  the  rectories  of  Garsing- 
ton,  Oddington,  and  Rotherfield  Grays,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  i\u' 
donative  of  Hill-Farrance  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  the  rectory 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath  in  Warwickshire ;  with  the  lec- 
tureship of  St.  Nicholas  Abingdon,  in  Berks. 

Among  the  more  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  col- 
lege are,— Sir  James  Harrington,  the  author  of  the  'Oceana  ;* 
John  Seldcn  ;  John  Evelyn  ;  Archbishop  Sheldon  ;  Chil- 
lingworth ;  Derham.  the  author  of  the  •  Physico-Thcology  ;" 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham;  Lord  North;  and  Thomas  War- 
ton,  the  author  of  the  4  History  of  English  Poetry.' 

The  original  buildings  of  this  college  were  those  which 
belonged  to  Durham  College,  and  were  repaired  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  for  the  use  of  his  society.    They  consisted 
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principally  of  a  low  quadrangle,  with  the  hall,  library,  and 
chapel.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Dr.  Kettel,  then  president,  added  garrets  to  part  of  the  quad- 
rangle, and  erected  some  buildings  near  the  kitchen,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  hall.  During  the  great  rebellion  however 
the  buildings  became  ruinous ;  and  in  1664  Dr.  Bat  hurst, 
then  president,  began  his  extensive  designs  with  repairing 
hiit  lodgings  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which  he 
afterwards  completed  in  1687,  at  his  own  expense.  Soon 
after  a  new  court  of  three  sides  was  projected  in  the  Fel- 
lows' garden,  the  north  side  of  which  was  finished  in  1607. 
The  west  side  was  not  completed  till  1682 ;  nor  the  south 
till  1728.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect  em- 
ployed on  this  court.  The  hall,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
first  quadrangle,  originally  that  belonging  to  Durham  Col- 
lege, having  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  in  JG18.  The 
library,  though  it  has  undergone  various  changes,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  oldest  part  of  the  college,  having  been  erected 
in  1370.  The  present  edifice  of  the  chapel,  originally  that 
of  Durham  Colleire,  was  erected  between  1691  and  1694. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  is  the  visitor  of  this  college. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  books,  December  31, 
1841.  was  294. 

(Chalmers's  History  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  311-367;  Ingram's  Manorial*  of  Oxford,  vol.  ii.; 
Oxford  Unit-.  Calendar  for  1842,  p.  310-315.) 

TRINITY  HALL.  CAMBRIDGE,  was  founded  in  13%, 
by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  It  is  now  more 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  study  ot  civil  law,  and  has 
twelve  fellowships  open  to  persons  of  every  nation  and 
country  without  restriction. 

Bishop  Bateman.  the  founder  and  noble  benefactor  of  this 
institution,  originally  intended  to  found  twenty  fellowships, 
but  dying  before  the  foundation  was  completed  (a.d.  13».">, 
at  Avignon  ,  his  gift  was  only  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  master,  three  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  The 
nine  remaining  fellowships  were  founded  by  the  following 
benefactors:  two  by  Simon  Dalling;  three  by  Bishop  Nix: 
one  by  Robert  Good  nape ;  one  by  Dr.  Hawke  ;  one  by  Dr. 
Mowse  ;  and  one  by  the  college.  It  is  upual  that  ten  of 
the  fellows  should  be  laymen  and  two  in  holy  orders.  Gra- 
duates in  Arts,  not  of  less  standing  than  within  one  year  of 
the  time  of  incepting  as  M.A.,  and  students  of  three  years' 
standing  in  civil  law,  arc  eligible. 

There  are  also  fifteen  scholarships  belonging  to  this  hall, 
namely  :  three  of  the  first  class,  of  fifty  guineas  a  year 
each  ;  three  of  the  second  class,  of  thirty  guineas ;  and 
nine  of  the  third  class,  of  twelve.  These  scholarships  are 
aw  arded,  according  to  merit,  to  undergraduates  w  ho  distin- 
guish themselves  at  the  college  examinations  in  the  Lent 
and  Midsummer  Terms  of  their  first  year,  and  are  tenable 
during  residence. 

There  is  likewise  a  provision,  worth  about  30/.  a  year, 
for  a  chapel-clerk,  who  is  usually  selected  from  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  scholars. 

The  benefices  in  the  girt  of  Trinity  Hall  consist  of  the 
curacy  of  St.  Edward,  in  Cambridge  ;  the  vicarage  of 
Wethersfield.  in  Essex  ;  the  vicarages  of  Fcnstanton-cum- 
Hilton,  Hemingford  Grey,  and  Great  Stukeley,  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire ;  the  rectory  of  Swannington  and  vicarage  of 
Woodalling.  in  Norfolk  ;  and  the  curacy  of  Cowling/ with 
the  rectory  of  Kentford  and  vicarage  of  Gazeley,  in 
Suffolk. 

Among  eminent  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
this  society  are  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
Samuel  Horelev,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  and  Philip  Dormer, 
earl  of  Chesterfield. 

This  college,  which  is  situated  near  the  river,  between 
Clare  Hall  and  Gerrard-hostel  Lane,  consists  of  a  small 
neat  court  faced  with  stone.  The  old  hall  was  demolished 
in  1742. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  this  hall, 
March  12, 1842,  was  143. 

A  Copy  of  the  statutes  of  this  foundation  is  preserved  in 
the  Harleian  MS.  7029.  p.  383. 

'Lysons's  Magna  Britannia,  Camb.,  pp.  108, 109  ;  Camb. 
Univ.  Calendar,  1842 ;  Cole's  MS.  Collection*,  Brit.  Mus., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  84,  et  seq.^ 

TRINITY  HOUSE  OF  DEPTFORD  STROND,  THE 
CORPORATION  OF — its  full  title  is, '  The  Master.  War- 
dens, and  Assistants  of  the  Guild,  Fraternity,  or  Brotherhood 
of  the  Most  Glorious  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  of  Saint  I 
Clement,  in  the  parish  of  Deptfbrd  Strond,  in  the  county  ' 


of  Kent' — an  institution  to  whose  members  is  intrusted 
the  management  of  some  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  seamen  and  shipping  of  England.  Its  duties  and 
powers  will  best  appear  by  a  review  of  its  historv,  and  of 
the  royal  charters,  grants,  and  several  statutes  under  which 
the  same  exist.  The  earlier  records,  together  with  the 
house  of  the  corporation,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1714, 
so  that  the  origin  of  the  institution  can  only  now  be  in- 
ferred from  usage  and  the  occasional  mention  of  its  pur- 
poses in  documents  of  a  later  period.  It  seems  however 
certain  that  the  increase  of  shipping  and  the  use  of 
vessels  of  great  burden  having  augmented  the  importance 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation 
of  the  channels  leading  into  the  river  Thames  and  of  the 
river  itself,  an  association  of  seamen  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  and  assisting  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  It  was  material  also  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  solely  possessed  by  British  subjects  and  probably  this 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  when  earl  of 
Richmond,  with  a  very  inferior  fleet,  had  crossed  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Harfleur,  and  effected  a  landing  at 
Milford  Haven,  without  molestation.  That  king  be- 
stowed great  care  upon  the  improvement  of  the  navy,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  with  him  originated  the  scheme,  after- 
wards carried  into  effect  by  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  of  form- 
ing efficient  navy  and  admiralty  boards,  which  then  first 
became  a  separate  branch  of  public  serv  ice.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  arsenals  at  Woolwich  and  Dept- 
fbrd were  founded :  and  we  leam  lYom  Stowe  that  the 
Deptford-yard  establishment  was  subsequently  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Trinity  House,  who  likewise  surveyed 
the  navy  provisions  and  stores.  The  earliest  official  docu- 
ment now  extant  is  a  charter  of  incorporation  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  Oth  year  of  his  reign.  The  first  master 
acting  under  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  commander  of  the 
famous  ship  called  Henry  Grace-d-Dieu,  built  by  Henry  VII. 
An  exemplification  of  this  charter  was  granted  by  George  II. 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  In  it  Henry  says,  '  We,  on 
account  of  the  sincere  and  entire  love  and  likewise  devotion 
which  we  bear  and  have  towards  the  most  glorious  and  undi- 
vidable  Trinity,  and  also  to  Saint  Clement  the  Confessor, 
have  granted  and  given  license,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  as 
much  as  in  us  is,  to  our  beloved  liege  people  and  subjects, 
the  shipmen  or  mariners  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  that 
they  or  their  heir*,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  the  said 
most  glorious  and  umlividahlc  Trinity  ami  Saint  Clement, 
may  of  new  begin,  erect,  create,  ordain,  found,  unite,  and 
establish  a  certain  guild  or  perpetual  fraternity  of  them- 
selves and  other  person*,  as  well  men  as  women,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  our  county  of  Kent.* 
The  brethren  are  by  the  same  charter  empowered  from 
time  to  time  to  elect  one  master,  four  wardens,  and  eight 
assistants,  to  govern  and  oversee  the  guild,  and  have  the 
custody  of  the  lands  and  possessions  thereof,  and  have  au- 
thority to  admit  natural-bom  subjects  into  the  fraternity, 
and  to  communicate  and  conclude  amongst  themselves 
and  with  others  upon  the  government  of  the  guild  and  all 
articles  concerning  the  science  or  art  of  mariners,  and  make 
laws,  &c.  for  the  increase  and  relief  of  the  shipping,  and 
punish  those  offending  against  such  laws ;  collect  penalties, 
arrest  or  distrain  the  persons  or  ships  of  offenders,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  or  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty.  The  charter  also  grants  to  the  corporation  all 
liberties,  franchise*,  and  privileges  which  their  predecessors 
the  shipmen  or  mariners  of  England  ever  enjoyed. 

It  is  supposed  that  prior  to  the  incorporation  by  Henry 
VIII.  there  was  a  station  belonging  to  the  association  of 
seamen  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  pilots  to  vessels  inwards,  as  well  as  one  at  Dept- 
ford or  London  for  the  supply  to  vessels  outwards. 

On  arriving  at  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  l>y  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  measures  taken  by  that  queen  through  the  agency  of  the 
Trinity  House  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  sea  service,  measures  the  more  to  be  regarded  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  those  of  some  of  her  successors. 
In  the  first  year  of  her  reign  she  recognised  all  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  the  corporation  (reciting  in  a  charter 
confirming  the  same  certain  giants  from  King  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Mary) ;  and  in  the  8th  year  of  her  reign  an  act 
was  passed  enabling  the  corporation  to  preserve  antient 
sea-marks,  to  erect  beacons,  marks,  and  signs  for  the  sea, 
and  to  grant  licences  to  mariners  during  the  intervals  of 
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tlicir  engagements  to  ply  for  hire  as  watermen  on  the  river 
Thames.  This  act  describes  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  '  a  company  of  the  chiefest  and  most  expert  masters 
and  governors  oi  ships  incorporate  within  themselves, 
charged  with  the  conduction  of  the  queen's  majesty's  navy 
royal,  and  bound  to  foresee  the  good  increase  and  mainte- 
nance of  ships  and  of  all  kind  of  men  traded  and  brought 
up  by  watercraft  most  meet  for  her  majesty's  marine  ser- 
vice ;'  and  after  reciting  the  destruction  of  steeples,  woods, 
and  other  marks  on  the  coasts,  whereby  divers  ships  had 
been  lost,  to  the  great  detriment  and  hurt  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  perishing  of  no  small  number  of  people,  pro- 
hibits the  destruction  of  any  existing  marks  after  notice, 
under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  a  very  heavy  fine  in  those  days. 
An  important  question  arose  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
whether  the  words  of  the  act  of  the  8th  Elizabeth  included 
ligftthotufis,  which  it  would  seem  hud  not  been  introduced 
in  England  at  the.time  it  was  passed :  it  appears  to  have 
been  held  by  the  two  chief  justices,  1  James  I.,  that  they 
did  (4  Inxt.,  149).  Nevertheless,  in  1616,  Sir  William  Ers- 
kine  and  Sir  John  Meldrum  having  applied  for  a  patent  to 
erect  lights  at  Winterton,  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House 
petitioned  against  it  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  were  en- 
titled to  make  such  erections,  and  the  privy  council  decided 
in  their  favour.  The  king  however  was  prevailed  on  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  who 
reported  his  most  able  opinion  in  these  striking  words : — 
•  That  lighthouses  are  marks  and  signs  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  and  charter.  That  there  is  an  authority 
mixed  with  a  trust  settled  in  that  corporation  for  the  erect- 
ing of  such  lighthouses  and  other  marks  and  signs  from  time 
to  time  as  the  accidents  and  moveable  nature  of  the  sands 
and  channels  doth  require,  grounded  upon  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience which  they  have  in  marine  service,  and  this  autho- 
rity and  trust  cannot  be  transferred  from  them  by  law,  but  as 
they  only  are  answerable  for  the  defaults,  so  they  only  are 
trusted  with  the  performance,  it  being  a  matter  of  an  high 
and  precious  nature,  in  respect  of  the  salvation  of  ships  and 
lives,  and  a  kind  of  starlight  in  that  element.'  This  was 
read  in  council,  and  on  the  26th  March,  1617,  an  order 
was  made  reciting  it,  a:ul  4  that  their  lordships  found 
further  cause  to  be  confirmed  in  their  first  opinion  that  the 
masters  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  ought 
solely  to  have  the  erecting  and  disposing  of  all  such  sea- 
marks and  signs,  and  that  no  other  person  ought  to  inter- 
meddle therein  ;  which  their  lordships  did  this  day  declare 
in  council  as  the  opinion  of  the  board,  with  a  saving  still  to 
his  majesty's  further  pleasure.  But  withal  straitly  admo- 
nished the  said  masters  of  the  Trinity  House  upon  their 
duties,  that  as  they  were  only  trusted,  aud  all  others  ex- 
cluded, they  should  be  careful  to  discharge  that  trust 
which  the  state  had  reposed  in  them,  and  that  in  all  places 
needful  they  should  cause  to  be  speedily  and  timely  set  up 
such  lights  and  other  sea-marks  and  signs  as  may  serve  for 
the  sate  direction  of  sea-faring  men  upon  any  of  his 
majesty's  coasts  whatsoever,  that  the  lives,  ships,  and  goods 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  friends,  and  allies  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  through  their  negligence  or  want  of 
care'  King  James  probably  disapproved  of  this  decision, 
because  it  went  to  preclude  him  from  exercising  that 
lucrative  trade  in  the  sale  of  monopolies  and  patents 
which  formed  so  principal  a  grievance  of  his  reign.  Ac- 
cordingly very  shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hav- 
ing been  made  lord  keeper,  the  same  point  of  law  was 
referred  to  Sir  Henry  Yelvcrton,  then  attorney-general,  and 
such  of  the  king's  counsel  as  he  might  think  proper  to  call 
to  his  assist ance. 

The  result  was  the  following  report,  more  satisfactory 
perhaps  to  his  majesty,  but  the  cause,  in  aftertime,  of 
much  evil,  loss,  and  expense  to  the  nation,  because  the 
management  of  several  lighthouses  was  in  consequence 
granted  to  individuals.  After  stating  the  circumstances, 
the  Report,  which  is  dated  4th  June,  1617,  goes  on: — 

'  We  herein  certify  our  opinion  to  your  lordships : 

'  1.  That  lighthouses  are  signs  and  marks  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  aforesaid. 

'  2.  That  there  is  an  authority  given  by  the  statute  to 
the  Trinity  House,  to  erect  such  lighthouses  ir  they  think 
fit,  and  a  trust  reposed  in  them  to  do  it  if  they  will. 

•3.  That  they  of  the  Trinity  House  cannot  transfer  this 
authority  to  any  other. 

;  But  we  arc 'of  opinion  that  the  authority  given  to  the 
Trinity  House  by  the  statute  8th  of  Elizabeth,  taketh  not 


away  the  power  and  right  which  was  and  still  is  in  llir. 
Crown  by  the  common  law  to  erect  such  houses.  For 
that  statute  is  made  wholly  in  the  affirmative,  that  they  of 
the  Trinity  House  shall  and  may  erect  such  lights  and 
marks  at  sea,  but  excludes  not  his  majesty.  Ami  we  are 
informed  that  since  the  statute,  both  in  the  time  of  his 
majesty  and  of  the  late  queen,  there  have  been  some  light- 
houses erected  by  authority  from  the  crown. 

'  And  therefore,  howsoever  the  ordinary  authority  and 
trust  for  the  performance  of  this  service  is  committed  to 
the  said  corporation  alone,  as  persons  of  skill  and  trust  to 
that  purpose,  yet  if  they  be  not  vigilant  to  perform  it  in 
all  places  necessary,  his  majesty  is  not  restrained  to  pro- 
vide them  according  to  his  regal  power  and  justice,  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects'  lives,  goods,  and  shipping  in  all 
places  need  Ail.' 

In  the  36th  year  of  her  reign  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
partly  it  would  seem  at  the  praiseworthy  instance  and  by 
the  aid  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  her  high  admiral, 
made  a  grant  to  the  corporation  of  the  lastage  and  ballast- 
age  of  all  ships  in  the  river  Thames  ami  of  the  beaconage 
aud  buoyage  upon  the  coasts  of  the  realm  which  had  pre- 
viously afforded  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
lord  High  admiral.  The  grant  recites  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered into  the  queen's  hands  the  lastage  and  ballastage 
of  all  ships  coming  into  or  being  in  the  Thames,  and  also 
the  right  to  erect  and  place  beacons,  buoys,  marks,  and 
signs  for  the  sea,  on  it  or  on  the  shores,  coasts,  uplands, 
or  forelands  near  it,  and  besought  her  to  grant  all  powers 
respecting  these  matters  to  them.  And  it  then  proceeds  to 
grant  the  same  and  all  fees  relating  to  them  in  the  fullest 
manner  to  the  corporation  for  ever. 

James  I.  soon  after  his  accession  granted  a  charter  of 
confirmation  dated  1604.  What  else  he  did  has  already 
been  stated,  and  by  him  and  his  successors  various  patents 
for  and  leases  of  lighthouses  to  individuals  were  at 
different  times  granted.  Charles  II.  also  granted  to  the 
Trinity  House  a  charter  of  confirmation,  but  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign  he  granted  the  right  of  lastage  and  bal- 
lastage to  one  Colonel  Carlos.  This  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, because  •y  the  recital  in  his  charter  of  the  grant  of 
Elizabeth  he  recognized  the  right  to  be  in  the  corporation  : 
it  was  however  conferred  upon  Colonel  Carlos  on  the 
assurance  that  it  would  not  injure  them,  and  the  colonel 
was  to  pay  1000  marks  a  year  for  it  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  corporation  resisted  this  grant  successfully,  and  soon 
after  Colonel  Carlos  surrendered  it  to  the  king,  who  re- 
granted  it  to  the  corporation  for  31  years  (Elizabeth's 
grant  having  been  'for  ever';,  with  the  addition  of  all  the 
waste  lands  bordering  on  the  Thames  from  Staines  Bridge 
to  the  Medway.  This  portion  of  the  grant  was  however 
disputed  by  the  City  of  London,  and  eventually  the  kinp 
regranted  it  as  it  had  been  granted  by  Elizabeth,  except 
that  the  fees  and  profits  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  poor  seamen,  their  wives,  Sic,  and  the  1000 
marks  were  reserved  to  Colonel  Carlos.  The  grant  con- 
firms the  exemption  of  the  brethren  and  their  sen  ants, 
&c,  from  all  service,  civil  and  military,  unless  by  order  of 
the  Privy  Council.  James  II..  who  was  much  interested 
in  naval  matters,  granted  a  fresh  charter,  the  one  now 
in  force,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  recites  the 
former  giant  and  charter,  and  declares  the  body  to  l>c 
a  corporation,  and  that  for  the  future  it  shall  consist  of  one 
master,  and  one  deputy  master,  four  wardens,  and  four 
deputy  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  eight  deputy  assist- 
ants, eighteen  elder  brethren,  and  a  clerk.  The  master 
nominated  by  the  charter  was  Pepys,  then  secretary  to  the 
admiralty.  It  determines  the  mode  of  election  of  those 
officers,  their  continuance  in  office,  and  the  mode  of  remov- 
ing them  from  it,  if  necessary  ;  and  declares  that  all  seamen 
and  mariners  belonging  to  the  guild  shall  he  younger 
brethren.  It  directs  the  masters  and  wardens  to  examine  such 
boys  of  Christ's  Hospital  as  shall  be  willing  to  become  sea- 
men, and  to  apprentice  them  tocommanders  of  ships.  It  also 
enables  them  to  appoint  and  license  all  pilots  into  and  out 
of  the  Thames,  and  prohibits  under  penalties  all  other  per- 
sons from  exercising  that  office ;  it  also  authorises  the  cor- 
poration to  settle  rates  of  pilotage,  &c.  to  hold  courts, 
sec.  to  punish  seamen  deserting,  &c,  and  make  laws  a* 
to  their  subject-matters  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  It  also  contains  many  provisions  directed  to 
the  object  of  keeping  the  navigation  of  the  channels  secret 
from  foreigners,  and  renders  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
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liable  to  attend  when  required  at  the  king's  bidding. 
Since  that  time  several  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the  Trinity  House  to 
regulate  matters  connected  with  the  pilotage,  &c.  of 
vessels. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  commemorate  the  very 
important  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  corpora- 
tion on  two  occasions  during  the  late  wars.  At  the  time  of 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  1707,  a  member  of  the  corporation 
suggested  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  destruction 
of  the  beacons  and  buoys  in  the  river.  The  suggestion 
was  immediately  adopted  and  a  delegation  of  the  brethren 
was  dispatched  the  same  night  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It 
was  accomplished  with  complete  success  almost  in  the 
view  of  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  every  means  were  removed 
by  which  they  might  have  been  enabled  in  safety  to  make 
their  way  out  to  sea.  The  memorable  declaration  of  the 
merchants  bankers,  &c.,  relative  to  the  proceedings  on 
board  our  fleet,  was  also  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
made  to  the  prime  minister,  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
member  of  the  corporation.  In  1803,  when  the  invasion 
(rum  France  was  momentarily  threatened  and  feared,  the 
shipping  in  the  river  and  London  itself  appeared  in  the 
greatest  peril.  The  elder  brethren,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  then  deputy-master,  volunteered  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  river.  Their  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
corporation  exerted  all  their  talent  and  influence  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  A  corps  of  nearly  2001)  volunteers  was  em- 
bodied, entitled  the  '  Royal  Trinity-House  Volunteer  Ar- 
tillery :'  it  consisted  of  members  of  the  corporation  and 
other  seafaring  people,  the  then  master,  Mr.  Pitt,  being 
colonel ;  the  deputy-master,  Mr.  Cotton,  lieutenant-colonel ; 
the  elder  brethren  captains,  and  some  of  the  younger 
brethren  lieutenants.    Ten  frigates  lying  in  ordinary  were 

filaccd  at  their  disposal :  they  were  moored  in  a  curved 
ine  across  the  river  in  the  Hope,  where  they  formed,  with- 
out any  practicable  interval,  a  battery  of  nearly  200  guns. 
The  expense  to  the  corporation  on  this  occasion  was  at  least 
12,000/.,  besides  individual  subscriptions  from  the  elder 
brethren  and  other  members  of  the  corps  to  a  large  amount. 

The  various  provisions  in  matters  of  pilotage  under  the 
management  of  the  corporation  were  repealed  by  the  6 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  125,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  respecting  pilots  and  pilotage,  and  also  for  the 
better  preservation  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,' 
which  recites  the  extent  of  ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity 
House  in  regard  to  pilots  to  be,  upon  the  river  Thames, 
through  the  North  Channel,  to  or  by  Orforduess,  and 
rcnind  the  Long  Sand  Head,  or  through  the  Queen's  Chan- 
nel, the  South  Channel,  or  other  channels  into  the  Downs, 
and  from  and  by  Orfordness  and  up  the  North  Channel, 
and  up  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  and  the  several 
creeks  and  channels  belonging  or  running  into  the  same  ; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  minute  regulations  respecting  the 
examination,  licensing,  and  employment  of  pilots,  the  rates 
of  pilotage,  provisions  for  decayed  pilots,  the  protection  of 
buoys,  &c.  At  the  present  time  however,  besides  those 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity  House  and  of  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  many  independent  pilotage 
establishments  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
the  expediency  of  subjecting  all  these  to  the  sole  uni- 
form management  of  the  Trinity  House  has  been  felt 
for  some  time  past,  and  will  probably  soon  become  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  enactment.  The  inconvenience 
and  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  similar 
authorities  vested  in  the  hands  of  different  parties  had 
been  felt  with  regard  to  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast, 
several  of  which  were  vested  in  private  hands  by  the 
crown ;  while  some  had  been  in  times  past  leased  out  by 
the  corporation  itself,  the  lights  in  both  instances  being 
found  to  be  conducted  probably  rather  with  a  view  to 
private  interest  than  public  utility.  By  an  act  therefore  of 
the  0  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  70.  passed  *  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  uniformity  of  system  in  the  management  of  light- 
houses, and  the  reduction  and  equalization  of  the  tolls  pay- 
able in  respect  thereof,'  provision  was  made  for  vesting  all  I 
the  lighthouses  and  lights  on  the  coasts  of  England  in  the  [ 
corporation  of  Trinity  House,  and  placing  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  under  their  supervision.  Under  this 
act  all  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  the  lighthouses 
possessed  by  his  Majesty  was  vested  in  the  corporation 
in  consideration  of  300,000/.  allowed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Crown  Land  Revenue  for  the  same,  and  the 


corporation  were  empowered  to  buy  up  the  interests  of 
the  various  lessees  of  the  crown  and  of  the  corporation,  an 
well  as  to  purchase  the  other  lighthouses  from  the  pio- 
prietors  of  them,  subject  in  case  of  dispute  to  the  assess- 
ment of  a  jury.  Under  this  act  purchases  have  been  made 
by  the  corporation  of  the  whole  of  the  lighthouses  not 
before  possessed  by  that  body,  the  amount  expended  for 
the  purpose  being  little  short  of  a  million  of  money. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  is  derived  from  tolls  paid  in  respect  of 
shipping  receiving  benefit  from  the  fights,  beacons,  and 
buoys,  and  from  the  ballast  supplied.  The  ballast  is 
raised  from  such  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  deepen,  by  machinery  attached  to  vessels,  and 
worked  partly  by  the  power  of  steam  and  partly  by 
manual  labour.  The  remainder  of  the  revenue  pro- 
ceeds from  lands,  stock,  &c.  held  by  the  Corporation, 
partly  by  purchase,  partly  from  legacies,  kc,  and 
donations'  of  individuals.  The  whole  is  employed  upon 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Corporation  in  constructing 
and  maintaining  their  lighthouses  and  lights,  beacons  and 
buoys,  and  the  buildings  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration ;  in  paying  the  necessary  officers  of  their  several 
establishments,  ana  in  providing  relief  for  decayed  seamen 
and  ballastmcn,  their  widows,  &c.  Many  almshouses  have 
also  at  various  times  been  erected,  which  are  maintained 
from  the  same  funds.  The  present  house  of  the  Corporation 
is  on  Tower  Hill;  the  Trinity  House  was  formerly  in 
Water  Lane,  where  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire.  Of  the 
thirty-one  Elder  Brethren,  eleven  consist  of  noblemen  and 
heads  of  the  government  departments,  admirals,  &c,  who 
are  styled  honorary  brethren ;  twenty  are  maritime  com- 
manders, selected  from  the  several  branches  of  the  mer- 
chant service,  who  have  retired  from  employment,  and 
recently  one  has  been  chosen  from  the  service  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's navy.  The  younger  brethren  (who  are  unlimited  in 
number)  are  or  have  been  commandeis  of  merchant-ships. 
Neither  the  honorary  members  nor  the  Younger  Brethren 
derive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  their  connection  w  ith 
the  Corporation.  The  present  master  is  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Mr.  Pitt  filled  that  office  for  seventeen  years, 
and  King  William  IV.  was  master  at  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  Formerly,  according  to  Stowe,  sea-causes 
were  tried  by  the  Brethren,  and  their  opinions  were  certified 
to  the  common-law  courts  and  courts  of  admiralty,  such 
cases  being  referred  to  them  for  that  purpose.  This  is  not 
however  the  practice  at  present ;  but  two  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  now  sit  as  assistants  to  the  judge  in  the  court  of 
admiralty  in  almost  all  cases  where  any  question  upon 
navigation  is  likely  to  arise.  The  various 'duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration arc  parcelled  out  among  the  wardens  and  different 
committees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
same.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Committee 
of  Examiners,  before  whom  all  masters  of  vessels  in  the 
navy,  as  well  as  pilots,  undergo  an  examination.  The  deputy 
master  and  Elder  Brethren  are  from  time  to  time  employed 
on  voyages  of  inspection  of  their  lighthouses  and  lights, 
beacons  and  buoys,  not  unfrcquently  in  most  trying  weather 
and  seasons ;  and  they  are  also  often  engaged  in  making  sur- 
veys, &c.  on  the  coast,  and  reports  on  such  mattets  of 
maritime  character  as  arc  referred  to  them  by  the 
government.  The  sums  paid  to  the  deputy  master  and 
Elder  Brethren  for  their  services  are — to  the  former  300/. 
per  annum,  and  100/.  further  as  the  chairman  of  all  com- 
mittees, and  to  each  of  the  Elder  Brethren  300/.  per  annum. 

TRINO'DA  NECE'SSITAS.  This  term,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  signified  the  three  services  due  to  the  king  in  respect 
of  tenures  of  lands  in  England  for  the  repair  of  bridges,  the 
building  of  fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  his  enemies. 
All  the  lands  within  the  realm  were  bound  to  contribute  to 
these  three  emergencies,  on  the  principle  of  their  neces- 
sity for  general  convenience  or  safety  ;  and  for  this  reason 
every  man's  estate  was  subject  to  the  trimxia  necessitus, 
whatsoever  other  immunities  he  might  enjoy.  Even  in 
royal  grants  to  the  Church  of  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  secular  services,  the  right  of  requiring  contribution  for 
these  purposes  was  almost  always  reserved  to  the  king. 
(Selden's  Jantu  Anglorum,  i.  42 ;  Cowell  s  Interpreter,  ad 
vocam.) 

TRINOMIAL,  the  algebraical  name  for  an  expression 
which  consists  of  three  terms,  as  a  +  b  +  c,  or  ax  —  bx'  + 
bx*.  (Te*m3 

TRIO'DIA  (from  rptff,  three,  and  Kovs,  a  tooth;,  the 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Grarainaceap.  It  has  a  racemose  panicle;  a  2-valved, 
many-flowered,  nearly  equal  calyx ;  a  2-valved  corolla,  the 
external  valve  being  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  teeth, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  straight.  The  species  of  this 
genus  of  plant*  are  principally  natives  of  New  Holland; 
one  only  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Britain. 

T.  decumbens,  decumbent  Heath-grass,  has  a  panicle 
with  a  few  racemose  spikelets ;  calyx  as  long  as  the 
flowers ;  and  the  ligule  a  tuft  of  hairs.  It  is  an  abundant 
plant  on  wet  mountain-pastures,  and  on  heaths  and  moors. 
It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  one  of  those  grasses  which 
will  grow  abundantly  on  poor  wet  soils.  Animals  do  not 
however  appear  to  be  fond  of  it.  According  to  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  u  small,  which,  com- 
bined with  its  late  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  the  little  after- 
grass it  produces,  does  not  render  it  a  desirable  plant  for 
cultivation  even  on  poor  soils. 

TRl'ONYX.  [Tortoises.] 

TRIPHANE.  rSpom.-ME.NK/ 

TRIPHA'SIA,  a  small  genus"  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Aurnntiacea?,  of  which  the  species  are  found  in 
the  East  Indie.",  Cochin-China,  and  China.  The  genus 
was  named  by  Laureiro,  from  rpi^a»ioc,  triple.  The  calyx 
being  3-cleft,  petals  3.  stamens  6,  rarely  5-H,  filaments  awl- 
shaped,  flat,  anthers  cordate,  oblong.  Fruit  baccate,  1-3 
celled ;  seeds  1  in  each  cell.  The  species  form  thorny 
shrubs  wit),  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves.  The  fruit  of  T. 
trifoliata  is  acid  in  taste,  something  like  the  orange,  and  is 
both  preserved  and  eaten  as  a  fruit.  It  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated in  cardens  on  account  of  1hc  white  sweet-scented 
flowers  and  orange  berries.  It  requires  heat  with  turfy 
loam  and  peat. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  means,  in  diplomatic  language,  A 
contract  entered  into  by  a  formal  and  solemn  treaty  be- 
tween three  different  powers,  by  which  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  by  contributing  its  share  to  the  execution 
of  it,  is  also  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  those 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it.  Such  a  treaty 
may  be  concluded  either  for  defensive  purposes,  when 
each  power  pledges  itself  individually  to  assist  the  other, 
or  the  others  in  case  of  attack  ;  or  it  may  be  entered  into 
for  an  offensive  object,  when  the  contracting  powers  engage 
to  commence  and  carry  on  a  war  against  a  fourth  party. 
It  has  been  discussed  by  several  writers  on  international 
law,  whether  two  of  the  three  contracting  parties  have  a 
right,  after  a  triple  alliance  or  treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  them,  to  enter  into  separate  stipulations  in  which 
the  third  party  does  not  participate  and  is  not  privy  to. 
This  question  has  never  been  fairly  settled,  like  many  other 
intricate  questions  in  that  obscure  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
and  in  case  of  difficulty  the  strongest  hand  would  establish 
and  maintain  its  own  particular  doctrine.  Martens,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  writers  on  the 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  no  separate  stipulations  can  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  all  parties,  if  three  or  more, 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  recogniseu  by  alt  civilised  nations. 
Powers  allied  by  a  treaty  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 

fiartners,  who  as*  such  can  enter  into  any  agreements  or 
reaties  with  other  parties,  without  these  other  parties  be- 
coming participator*  in  the  first  contract.  For  instance, 
this  was  the  case  in  the  late  war,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  Napoleon's  empire.  Russia  and  Prussia 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  at 
Kalish,  which  Austria  afterwards  joined  ;  and  this  triple 
alliance,  or  partnership,  entered  afterwards  as  such  into 
treaties  under  various  conditions  with  Great  Britain, 
8weden,  and  almost  all  European  powers,  without  these 
states  however  becoming  parties  to  the  original  triple 
alliance.  1 

A  great  'number  of  triple  alliances,  some  resulting  in 
highly  important  events,  are  known  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  There  is  one 
however,  which,  if  implicit  faith  could  be  placed  in  English 
historians,  and  particularly  in  Hume,  might  most  appro- 
priately be  called  the  negative  triple  alliance  ;  but  as  pro- 
bably very  few  historical  facts  have  been  so  much  per- 
verted and  disfigured,  it  deserves  a  closer  examination. 

Charles  II.  of  England.  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  and 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  over  which  John  de  Witt 
at  that  time  presided,  were  the  contracting  powers. 
Charles's  political  character,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  his 


ministers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment. 
Frederick's  strict  honour  and  veracity  have  never  been 
impeached.  It  was  on  him  that  the  two  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  personal  integrity, 
bestowed  sovereign  power.  De  Witt's  profound  sagacity 
and  quickness  of  perception  were  proverbial  at  the  time  ; 
and  nevertheless  Hume,  upon  no  other  evidence  than  the 
word  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  an  English  envoy  in  Copen- 
hagen, repeated  by  Bishop  Burnet,  calls  King' Frederick's 
conduct  extraordinary,  perfidious,  and  shameful ;  makes 
Charles  the  injured  sufferer ;  and  De  Witt  a  deluded  dupe. 
The  facts  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  diplomatic  sources 
are  shortly  these :— From  causes  best  known  to  himself, 
Charles  declared  war  against  the  United  Provinces  in  16G5, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Denmark, 
then  the  second  naval  power  of  the  north.  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot  received  instructions  for  that  purpose,  and  found 
King  Frederick  willing  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  lx>cause 
the  United  Provinces  had  a  short  time  before  begun  ma- 
terially to  disturb  the  Danish  commerce  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  had  also  made  very  unfair  demands  for  the 
expenses  of  the  more  than  doubtful  assistance  which  they 
had  given  Denmark  during  the  last  war  with  Sweden. 
Preliminaries  for  a  treaty  were  soon  agreed  upon,  and  were 
signed  on  the  15th  of"  May,  1665.  by  which  Frederick 
pledged  himself  to  assist  England  with  twenty  ships  or  the 
line,  upon  receiving  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  120.000 
crowns  per  annum  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  As  soon 
as  these  stipulations  were  signed  at  Copenhagen.  Sir  Gilbert 
forwarded  them  to  London,  to  be  ratified  by  Charles.  To- 
wards the  end  of  June  (the  precise  date  is  not  known  \  Sir 
Gilbert  had  an  audience  with  Frederick,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  explained  that  it  would  take 
two  months  at  least  before  an  answer  could  be  expected 
from  London. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dutch,  alarmed  at  this  formidable 
alliance,  sent  a  special  mission,  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  statesman  Van  Amerong,  to  Copenhagen,  to 
induce  the  king  to  continue  his  friendship  towards  them, 
offering  at  the  same  time  full  satisfaction  for  injuries  they 
had  done  to  the  Danish  commerce.  This  embassy  arrived 
about  the  same  time  that  Sir  Gilbert  had  the  above-men- 
tioned audience.  Frederick,  to  gain  time  to  see  if  the 
preliminary  treaty  concluded  with  Sir  Gilbert  would  bt 
ratified,  or  whether  the  rejection  of  it  would  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  adhere  to  his  former  allies,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Dutch  at  Bremen,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  indemnity  due  to  Danish  merchants  for  the 
spoliations  committed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  On  the  8th 
of  August  a  Dutch  fleet  of  fifty  merchantmen,  returning 
from  the  Mediterranean,  entered  the  port  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  and  were  on  the  following  day  joined  by  eleven 
East  Indiamen,  all  richly  laden,  to  seek  protection  against 
the  English  fleet,  then  cruising  on  the  coast,  under  com- 
mand of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  thought  this  too  good  an 
opportunity  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  his  king  to  let  it 
escape.  He  therefore  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman. 
with  seventeen  sail,  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  to  attack 
and  capture  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  port  which  hitherto  was 
neutral.  He  arrived  in  the  outer  port  on  the  11th  of 
August,  and  sent  an  officer  on  shore  to  ask  the  command- 
ant. Colonel  Cicignon's,  consent  to  his  intended  outrage, 
which  was  peremptorily  refused.  Sir  Thomas  then  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  unratified  treaty  of  the  16th  of  May. 
which  however  contained  nothing  applicable  to  such  "a 
case.  Upon  thia  Colonel  Cicignon  became  doubtful  how 
to  act,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  viceroy,  General 
Count  Ahlefeld,  for  fresh  instructions.  The  refusal  was  re- 
peated by  him  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  orders  at  the  same 
time  were  transmitted  to  the  commandant  to  defend  the 
Dutch  fleet  to  the  last  in  case  an  attack  should  be  attempted. 
Notwithstanding  this.  Sir  'Thomas  Tiddiman  made  an 
attack  on  the  fleet  (August  13th),  and,  by  the  Dutch 
and  Danes  together,  was  beaten  off  with  considerable  low. 
King  Frederick  was  highly  indignant  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  a  power  which  had  courted  his  alliance  ; 
and  upon  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  waiting  on  him  to  excuse  the 
outrage,  he  cut  him  short,  declaring  that  his  negotiations 
with  king  Charles  were  at  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
Bergen  affair  reached  London,  Charles  thought  proper  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  May,  and  to  send  a  special 
envoy,  Mr.  John  Clifford,  with  it  to  Copenhagen,  who  was 
instructed  to  apologise  for  Lord  Sandwich's  conduct,  and 
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to  offer  1he  king  to  remove  him  immediately  from  his 
command,  if  Hint  would  be  considered  sufficient  satisfaction 
by  Frederick  :  he  was  al^o  the  bearer  of  fresh  instructions 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pacify 
the  king.  In  this  however  Sir  Gilbert  totally  failed,  and 
on  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was.  about  five  months 
later  (February  20,  1666),  signed  and  ratified  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces.  Sir  Gilbert  left 
Copenhagen  out  of  humour  at  his  ill  success ;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  asserted  that  the  attack  at  Bergen, 
for  which  he  himself  had  apologised  and  offered  satisfac- 
tion to  the  kins,  in  presence  of  three  distinguished  states- 
men (Schack,  Sehsted.  and  Klingberg),  had  been  made  in 
conformity  with  a  verbal  agreement  which  Frederick  him- 
self had  proposed  during  the  audience  which  he  gave  to 
the  envoy  in  June  ;  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  he  (King 
Frederick)  would  take  good  care  that  plenty  of  Dutch  ships 
should  seek  protection  in  his  ports  for  the  purpose  of  being 
robbed,  and  the  spoils  divided  between  him  and  king  Charles. 
If  this  falsehood  had  not  found  credit  in  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  histories  of  that  period — if  it  had  not  ueen 
repeated  by  bishop  Burnet,  then  by  Hume,  and  still  more 
recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a 
most  important  occasion — it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it ;  but  as  it  is,  a  few  words 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  Hume  has  done  gross  injustice  to 
Frederick. 

1.  Sir  Gilbert's  assertion  was  promptly  refuted  and  un- 
conditionally denied  in  a  publication  written  by  Frederick's 
secretary,  W.  Bering,  printed  at  Paris  in  16GG.  under  the  title 
of '  Dissertatio  de  Bello  Anglo-Danico  ejusque  Causis.'  He 
says  therein  that  he  has  the  authority  of  his  master,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  three  above-mentioned  witnesses,  who 
were  present  at  all  the  interviews  which  Sir  Gilbert  had 
with  the  king,  to  declare  it  falsi',  and  to  defy  Sir  Gilbert  to 
produce  any  proof  for  his  assertion.  This  defiance  re- 
mained unanswered. 

2.  Charles  opened  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  October 
20th,  before  Sir  Gilbert's  return  to  England,  and  alludes 
in  his  speech  to  the  Bergen  affair  as  an  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding. 

3.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  Frederick  would  enter  into 
so  important  and  treacherous  an  agreement  with  an  envoy 
alone,  without  at  least  having  his  brother  king  to  counte- 
nance him  in  his  nefarious  acts,  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
as  Sir  Gilbert  and  Burnet  pretend,  there  was  no  time  (from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  1 1th  of  August)  to  obtain  Charles's 
ratification  and  afterwards  to  send  the  requisite  orders  to 
the  viceroy  in  Norway  and  to  Lord  Sandwich.  But  on  this 
subject  Hume  is  silent. 

4.  If  Frederick  intended  to  enrich  himself  by  the 
plunder  of  the  Dutch  merchantmen,  why  did  he  not  after- 
wards accept  the  satisfaction  offered  him  by  Mr.  Clifford 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  then  take  the  Dutch  fleet  for 
himself  ?  But  on  the  contrary,  the  fleet  remained  safe  under 
his  protection  at  Bergen  tifl  the  middle  of  October,  and 
then  sailed  under  a  Dutch  convoy  for  Amsterdam. 

Finally,  Frederick's  positive  refusal  to  enter  into  any 
further  negotiations  with  king  Charles  is  not  denied  even 
by  Burnet,  and  Hume  nevertheless  asserts  that '  the  king 
of  Denmark,  seemingly  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  concluded 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  English  envoy,  an  offensive 
alliance  against  the  Slates,  and  at  the  very  tame  time 
his  resident  at  the  Hairue,  by  his  orders,  concluded  on 
offensive  alliance  against  England.' 

This  might  truly  be  called  a  negative  triple  alliance. 
Now  Sir  Gilbert,  clearly  perceiving  that  his  endeavours  to 
recommence  negotiations  were  in  vain,  left  Copenhagen 
towaids  the  end  of  October,  16G5,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Denmark  was  signed 
at  the  Hague  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1660,  under  much 
Jess  favourable  conditions  to  Frederick  than  those  agreed 
to  by  king  Charles  in  the  treaty  of  May,  1665. 

(State  Papers  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Copenhagen ; 
Hume's  History  of  England;  Burnet's  History  of  Hi* 
Own  Times,  6  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1823  ;  Theatrum  Kuro- 
p  ieum,  10  vols,  fol.,  Frankfurt,  1703;  L.  Holberg,  Dun- 
nemarkt  Riges  Hittorie,  3  vols.  4to.,  Kiobenhavii,  1735  ; 
Histoire  de  Dannemarc,  par  M.  P.  H.  Mallet,  9  vols.  8vo., 
Paris  et  Geneve,  1788.  ) 

TRIPLICATE.  [Ratio,  p.  309.]  In.  the  common 
arithmetical  sense,  the  triplicate  of  a  given  ratio  is  found 
by  taking  the  cube  of  each  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio.  Thus, 
P.  C,  No.  1583. 


when  we  say  that  two  similarly  formed  solids,  whose  linear 
dimensions  are  as  4  to  7,  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  4  to 
7,  it  is  meant  that  the  bulks  of  those  solids  arc  in  the  ratio 
of  4  X  4  X  4  to  7  X  7  X  7,  or  of  64  to  343. 

TRIPOD  (tripos,  rp(>o«f)  is  any  article  of  furniture 
resting  upon  three  feet,  whence  the  name  is  given  to 
tables,  chairs,  moveable  altars,  and  other  articles  of  the 
same  kind.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  49.)  A  chair  or  an  altar  of 
this  kind  must  be  understood  when  we  read  that  the 
Pythia  of  Delphi  gave  her  oracles  from  a  tripod.  We 
find  also  mention  of  tripods  containing  a  certain  measure 
of  fluid  (Horn.,  //.,  xxiii.  264),  and  in  this  case  we  have  to 
understand  a  bowl  resting  upon  a  pedestal  with  three  feet. 
The  crater,  or  the  vessel  in  which  the  wine  was  mixed  with 
water  at  the  banquets  of  the  antients,  was  very  frequently 
a  tripod  of  this  description. 

The  antients  made  much  more  frequent  use  of  tripods 
than  we,  and  from  their  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  the 
numerous  representations  of  tripods  on  medals,  and  from 
the  specimens  still  extant,  we  see  that  they  were  often 
most  tastefully  ornamented  and  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. They  were  usually  of  metal,  but  sometimes  also 
of  marble,  and  appear  to  nave  been  made  as  much  for 
mere  ornament  as  for  use.  The  tripod  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  was  one  of  their  attributes ; 
but  there  is  no  deity  in  whose  worship  tripods  occur  so 
frequently  as  in  that  of  Apollo.  Accordingly  the  Pythia 
gave  her  responses  from  a  tripod,  tripods  were  the  most 
common  presents  (donaria)  to  his  temples,  tripods  were 
given  to  the  victors  in  the  games  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  tripods  appear  on  innumerable  coin* 
which  have  any  relation  to  the  worship  of  that  god.  Some 
antient  tripods  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

(Compare  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
under  '  Tripos.') 

TRIPOLI  is  a  country  in  Northern  Africa,  which  extend* 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  11° 
to  25°  E.  long.  In  this  direction  alone  the  boundary-line  of 
the  country  is  tolerably  well  determined ;  on  all  other  sides 
it  is  surrounded  by  countries  which  form  portions  of  the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  or  are  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Though  Fezzan,  which  lies  south  of  Tripoli,  is  governed 
by  its  own  chief,  he  is  really  dependent  on  the  Basha 
of  Tripoli,  as  he  pays  regularly  an  annual  tribute.  If 
this  country  is  included,  Tripoli  extends  on  the  road  to 
Bornou  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  tropic, 
or  nearly  700  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Along  tliis  road  alone  we  are  acquainted  with  the  distance 
to  which  the  authority  of  the  Basha  of  Tripoli  extends 
inland ;  on  all  other  points  we  have  no  information  at 
all.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  country  and  its  area. 

About  the  middle  of  the  coast-line  of  Tripoli  is  a  wide 
and  open  gulf,  which  the  antients  called  the  Greater 
8yrtis,  and  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  of  Sert.  The 
Bedouin  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  coast  call  itGiun  el  Kebrit, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Sulphur.  Cape  Mesurata  is  on  the  west  side 
of  it,  and  the  town  of  Bengazi  on  the  east ;  the  distance 
between  these  places  is,  according  to  Beechey,  282  statute 
miles.  The  circumference  of  the  gulf,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  488  statute  miles.  Where  it  extends 
farthest  to  the  south,  its  depth  does  not  exceed  120 
statute  miles.  Tins  gulf  was  carefully  avoided  by  the 
vessels  of  the  antients,  and  it  is  still  avoided  by  vessels 
sailing  from  Bengali  to  Tripoli  or  Malta.  The  antient 
writers,  Strabo  (xvii.,  p.  835,  ed.  Casaub.)  and  Pomponius 
Mela  (lib.  i.  7).  state  that  the  dangers  to  navigation 
were  occasioned  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  banks  and 
shallows  formed  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and 
still  more  by  this  flux  and  reflux  themselves.  In  fact 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  this  gulf  is  so  shallow  as  to 
make  the  landing  very  difficult.  But  modern  seamen  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  flux  and  a-flux 
of  the  sea,  as  it  cannot  be  the  eftect  of  common  tides, 
which  are  so  inconsiderable  in  the  Mediterranean  as  not 
to  affect  navigation.  Captain  Beechey  has  given  a  very 
probable  explanation  ;  he  states  that  the  sea  sets  into  the 
gulf,  and  that  this  inset  is  very  great  when  the  north  and 
east  winds,  passing  over  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  here 
widest,  blow  strongly  against  the  coast,  and  that  small 
vessels  must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  its  vbrtex.  Thus  the  flux  is  explained. 
The  reflux  is  nothing  else,  according  to  Captain  Beechey 
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than  the  reaction  produced  by  the  great  body  of  water, 
which  by  this  indraught  is  accumulated  within  the  gulf 
during  strong  northern  and  eastern  winds,  and  which  in 
driven  by  them  over  the  low  land  surrounding  the  gulf : 
for  an  unbroken  sweep  of  level  ground,  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  gulf  for  100  miles  in  length,  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  13  in  breadth.  The  reflux  of  the  water,  driven 
over  a  tract  of  such  dimensions,  may  well  be  considered 
formidable.  But  the  improved  state  of  navigation  has 
stripped  the  Syrtes  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  terrors. 

Cotut-lme  and  Hartnurt.—Yfesl  of  the  town  of  Tripoli 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  contains  no  harbour  ex- 
cept that  of  Old  Tripoli,  which  is  almost  choaked  up  with 
sand.  Tripoli  itself  is  a  good  harbour,  having  from  4  to  0 
fathoms  water,  and  being  sheltered  by  a  chain  of  rocks 
which  project  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  town, 
north-eastward,  and  by  a  shoal  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance.  The  low  and  sandy  coast  continues  east- 
ward of  the  town  as  far  as  Cape  Sciarra,  and  contains  no 
harbour.  Eastward  of  Cape  Sciarra  the  coast  is  higher, 
and  consists  of  rocky  points  and  capes,  with  sandy  bays 
between  them,  a  tew  of  which  afiord  shelter  for  small 
vessels.  The  port  of  Lebda  (the  antient  Leptis  Magna)  is 
now  filled  up,  but  there  is  a  small  place,  called  Mersa 
Ligatah,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Lebda,  where  small  vessels  find  a  shelter,  except  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  east.  Near  Zeliten  Point,  which  is  rocky, 
is  a  small  cove  called  Mersa  Zeliten.  East  of  Zi'liten  the 
coast  is  rocky  and  at  times  rises  into  clitfs.  Along  this 
coast  are  several  reefs  of  rocks  which  form  Mersa  Zoraig 
and  Mersa  Gusser,  small  harbours  which  do  not  afford 
shelter  for  shipping.  Near  Cape  Mesurata  is  a  line  of 
high  rocky  coast,  forming  three  projecting  cliffs,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  Cape  Mesurata,  the  Cenhalus  Proiuontorium 
of  Strabo.  But  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  formed 
by  a  low  rocky  point,  and  a  mile  south  of  it  is  the  Bay  of 
Hushaifa,  which  has  good  anchorage  in  six  fathoms  water. 

The  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Hushaifa,  and  as  far  as  Mersa  Zafferan,  runs  in  an  unbroken 
line  south,  south-east,  and  east  for  nearly  ISO  miles.  It  is 
very  low  and  sandy,  and  a  low  ridge  of  "sand-hills  extends 
parallel  to  the  shores  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  them.  Some  parts  of  this  coast  are  strewed 
with  wrecks,  masts  and  yards,  &c.,  which  shows  that  there 
must  be  a  great  set  of  the  sea  from  the  north-east  upon  it, 
as  none  of  them  are  seen  on  the  eastern  sliore  of  the  gulf. 
Mersa  ZaflVran  is  a  small  port,  in  which  boats  may  find 
shelter  with  all  winds.  A  few  miles  east  of  it  the  coast 
rises  into  cliffs.  The  high  coast  continues  for  nearly  30 
miles,  when  it  again  sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
hut  has  sand-hills  a  short  distance  from  it.  There  are  here 
several  small  bays,  and  one  in  particular  at  Hammah,  in 
which  boats  may  find  shelter.  Five  miles  eastward  of 
Hammah  the  coast  is  hilly,  but  soon  declines  again  to  the 
low  sandy  beach  which  continues  to  Has  How-y-jer,  having 
a  ranire  of  hills  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
Has  How-y-jcr  is  a  bluff  rock,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  between  it  and  a  bold  rocky 
promontory  called  Bengerwad.  In  this  bay  ships  may  find 
shelter  from  east  to  west-north-west,  and  boats  may  land  in 
the  sandy  hay  with  almost  all  winds.  Bengerwad  is  about 
60  feet  high,  but  east  of  it  the  coast  gets  low,  and  small 
sandy  bays  are  formed  between  very  low  rocky  flats,  some 
of  which  project  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  are  not  more  than 
a  foot  above  water.  Towards  the  most  southern  extremity 
is  a  low  rocky  islet  called  Bushaifa.  Sachrin,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  is  in  30"  16'  N.  lat. ;  and  hence  the 
const  trends  to  the  north-east.  From  Sachrin  to  Gartubbah 
is  a  sandy  l>each,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast 
is  hilly.  Near  Gartubbah  is  Mersa  Braiga,  the  only  place 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  port ; 
and  here  the  protection  is  made  by  breakers.  A  rocky 
point  runs  into  the  sea,  and  within  this  point  there  is 
always  safe  landing.  From  Braiga  the  coast  trends  north- 
cast  by  east ;  is  rocky  and  slightly  indented,  and  the  shore 
generally  speaking  is  high  and  hilly.  Has  Tabilba  is  a 
bold  promontory  with  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side  of  it  The 
high  rocky  coast  terminates  opposite  the  rock  of  Isbaifa, 
from  which  some  reefs  extend  to  the  island  of  Gara,  which 
is  small,  but  tolerably  high  and  steep.  The  low  coast, 
which  begins  near  Ishaifa,  trends  north-east  to  Shawhan, 
anil  thence  to  the  west  of  north  to  Carcora :  it  is  sandy,  and 


does  not  ofi'er  a  p»acc  of  refuge  even  for  a  boat  •  but  the 
coast  near  Carcora  is  much  indented,  and  there  are  two 
small  places  somewhat  sheltered  by  projecting  points, 
which  offer  protection  for  boats  with  northerly  or  easterly 
winds.  From  Carcora  to  Bengali  the  shore  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  it  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  and  is  cove  red 
with  vegetation. 

Bengali,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Si  Ira,  has  a  safe  port,  which  however  is  fast  filling  up  with 
sand.  [Bknoah.]  The  coast  north  of  that  port  trends  in 
general  to  the  cast-north-east  as  far  as  Cape  Has  Sem,  and 
is  low  and  sandy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  lulls. 
This  coast  has  no  harbour,  except  east  of  a  rocky  promon- 
tory near  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Ptolemeta,  where  a 
small  bay  offers  a  convenient  landing  for  boats,  except 
with  the  wind  on  shore.  A  few  miles  east  of  Ptolemeta 
the  mountains,  which  extend  over  the  interior  of  Barca, 
come  close  up  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
steep  precipices  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  This  part  of 
the  coast,  extending  about  30  miles  in  length,  is  inacces- 
sible both  by  sea  and  land,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Has 
Sem.  Between  this  Cape  and  that  called  Has  el  flilal  is 
a  large  open  bay,  in  which  is  a  small  indentation  called 
Mersa  Susa  Hammam,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient lown  of  Apollonia.  It  has  at  present  no  harbour, 
but  boats  find  some  shelter  behind  the  islet  that  lies  off 
the  town.  On  the  east  side  of  Has  el  Hilal  is  a  bay  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep,  in  which  vessels  may  ride 
with  the  wind  any  way  from  the  southward  to  westward. 
The  coast  between  Has  el  Hilal  and  Cape  Bujebara  is  akto 
very  high  and  rocky,  but  the  mountains  do  not  run  in  an 
unbroken  line,  as  they  do  west  of  Has  Sem,  being  broken  bv 
deep  chasms,  which  extend  far  inland.  Still  the  landing  u 
very  bad,  except  in  a  small  sandy  nook  two  miles  west  o 
Cape  Bujebara.  From  Cape  Bujebara  the  same  rocky  coast 
continues,  but  the  ravines  are  few,  and  the  mountains 
somewhat  farther  removed  from  the  coast.  At  Dema  is  a 
good  roadstead,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  shore,  and  some 
shelter  for  small  craft  close  in  shore  with  the  wind  from 
north-north-west  to  north-east.  Cape  Hazat,  or  Hazatu. 
which  is  east  of  Dema,  is  a  vast  promontory  rising  to  a 
considerable  elevation :  farther  east  the  coast  grows  lower, 
but  continues  rocky  ;  it  recedes  to  the  south  so  as  to 
form  a  wide  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Bombah,  which  is 
said  to  coutain  good  anchoring-grouud.  The  boundary- 
line  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  east  of 
the  Bay  of  Bombah. 

The  coast-line  of  Tripoli  probably  exceeds  a  thousand 
miles,  and  hardly  contains  three  or  four  harbours  in  which 
vessels  of  moderate  size  can  find  tolerable  shelter.  Titer* 
is  perhaps  no  other  coast-line  on  the  globe  of  equal  extent 
which  is  so  little  favourable  to  intercourse  with  countries 
by  *ea. 

Sur/ure  and  Soit. — We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  Tripoli.  The  western  districts,  or  those 
which  are  situated  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  have  indeed 
been  traversed  by  several  British  travellers  in  their  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  into  the  central  countries  of  Northern 
Afiica,  and  thus  the  country  has  become  known  at  least  in 
a  few  directions :  but  of  the  country  surrounding  the  gulf 
nothing  is  known  except  the  districts  contiguous  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  as  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
our  knowledge  extends  hardly  anywhere  farther  than 
about  20  miles  inland,  if  we  except  two  oases,  which  are 
situated  far  to  the  south,  iu  the  Desert. 

Western  Region. — Two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse 
this  part  of  Tripoli  from  west-north-west  to  east-south- 
east, running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that 
their  western  extremities  are  connected  with  the  Nofusa 
range,  the  most  eastern  offset  of  Mount  Atlas.  (Atlas, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  32.]  The  northern  of  these  two  ranges 
is  called  (lie  Ghurian,  Gharian,  or  W&hryan  range,  and  is 
visible  from  the  sea,  being  only  from  15  to  20  mifes  distant 
from  it.  The  southern  range  is  supposed  to  be  about  30 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  and  is  colled  the  Sudan,  or 
Black  Mountains,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading 
from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  the  only  part  where  it  has  been 
seen  by  travellers,  and  at  this  place  it  is  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Fezzan,  Within  the  boundary  of  Tripoli  it  has 
not  been  visited,  but  it  is  known  that  the  commercial  town 
of  Ghadamis  is  situated  within  this  range,  and  rather  on 
its  southern  declivity.  Tlie  name  Black  Mountains  m  de- 
I  rived  from  the  colour,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  range  h 
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covered  with  lava  and  basalt.  Wo  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  Ghurian  Mountains,  which,  south  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli,  seem  to  have  a  considerable  elevation,  probably 
however  not  exceeding  40U0  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In 
proceeding  farther  east  the  range  lowers  considerably,  and 
its  most  eastern  offsets,  which  occur  about  five  or  six  miles 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Mesurata,  terminate  only  in  high 
hills.  Several  minor  ridges  branch  off  from  tbe  eastern 
portion  of  this  range  on  its  northern  side,  and  approach 
close  to  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape  Sciarra  and  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Lebda.  The  most  western  of  these 
minor  branches  is  called  the  Tarhoona  Mountains:  it 
hardly  attains  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by  the  Tar- 
hoona Mountains  extends  southward  to  the  base  of  the 
Ghurian  range,  and  on  the  west  reaches  the  boundary  of 
Tunis :  it  U  a  low  and  level  plain,  about  GO  miles  long  and 
1C  miles  on  an  average  width.  It  is  by  nature  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  fertile  district  and  the  desert.  The  fertile 
district,  called  Mesheea,  occupies  only  about  16  miles 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  the  east 
of  the  town  of  Tripoli :  its  width  nowhere  exceeds  five 
miles.  Though  the  soil  is  light  and  contains  a  great  por- 
tion of  sand,  and  is  destitute  of  rivers  and  springs,  it  pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  of  fertility,  which,  oy  means  of 
irrigation,  derived  exclusively  from  tanks  and  cisterns,  pro- 
duces rich  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurra,  and  Indian  corn. 
The  whole  of  the  Mesheea  is  planted  with  palm-trees 
arranged  in  long  rows,  which  are  kept  in  the  finest  order. 
Their  number  is  stated  to  exceed  ten  millions,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  each  tree  is  estimated  at  a 
Spanish  dollar.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  are  also  ex- 
tensive, and  the  oil  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  oils  of 
Italy.  There  are  several  kinds  of  oranges,  of  which  the 
sweet  orange  is  reckoned  finer  than  that  of  China.  The 
pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  figs,  and  Indian  figB  are 
highly  prized.  There  are  two  kinds  of  apricots,  several 
sorts  of  fine  plums,  and  some  very  high-flavoured  sweet 
grapes  and  peaches.  Water-melons  are  particularly  excel- 
lent and  plentiful.  From  November  to  March  the  country 
is  refreshed  by  abundant  rains,  which  fill  the  numerous 
tanks  and  cisterns ;  and  in  this  season  the  thermometer 
descends  frequently  to  40°  and  even  to  the  freezing-point 
in  the  night-time,  whilst  in  the  day  it  sometimes  rises  to  70° 
and  even  higher.  In  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
especially  from  the  middle  of  May  to  September,  rain 
occurs  rarely,  and  sometimes  not  a  drop  falls  for  several 
months.  The  heat  is  then  so  intense,  that  even  the  hardy 
Arab,  inured  to  the  climate,  at  ten  in  the  morning  retires 
from  hi*  work,  and  all  his  beasts  of  labour  are  put  under 
the  shade.  The  heat  abates  nothing  of  its  oppression  till  a 
sudden  cool  breeie  arises  from  the  sea,  which  happens 
regularly  every  afternoon  during  these  intense  heata ;  but 
the  air  brought  by  it  from  the  sea  is  so  damp  that  it  rusts 
all  sort  of  steel-work,  even  in  the  pocket,  and  wets  a 
person's  dress  entirely  through  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
Moors  then  retire  to  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  their  houses, 
where  they  sleep  for  hours.  In  this  season  of  the  year 
a  strong  land-wind  sometimes  blows  incessantly  for  several 
days.  Usually  it  lasts  only  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
sometimes,  though  not  frequently  it  continues  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  As  it  blows  over  the  heateil  sands  of  the 
desert,  which  lie  south  of  the  Mesheea,  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  is  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  respiration 
is  rendered  difficult,  and  death  sometimes  occurs.  The  air 
is  at  the  same  time  filled  with  burning  sand,  which  darkens 
the  sky,  and  the  natives  wear  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  over 
the  face  when  they  walk  the  streets.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage the  climate  is  very  healthy  ;  no  Kind  of  disease 
except  ophthalmia  is  common,  and  many  people  are  said  to 
reach  the  age  of  1 1U  and  130  years.  The  Mesheea  is  very 
thickly  peopled,  so  that  tile  population  of  this  district  ts 
said  to  amount  to  300.000  individual*.  They  live  dispersed 
over  the  country  in  isolated  dwellings  or  in  villages. 

The  Mesheea  U  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  sea, 
by  a  desert,  whose  surface  consists  of  loose  sand.  This 
long  sandy  tract  begins  on  the  east  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  called  Wady'm  Seyd,  and  thence  stretches  west- 
ward to  the  Ghurian  Mountains,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
west  of  the  town  of  Tripoli.  Its  western  portion  has  no  springs 
nor  running  water.  Where  it  borders  on  the  Mesheea, 
and  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  it,  the 


in  irregular  hills,  and  is  totally  barren.  Hut  in  approach- 
ing the  mountains  small  spots  covered  with  shrubs  and 
grass  occur,  which  afford  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the  Bc- 
duins,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  pasture- 
grounds  are  nearly  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  coin-fields.  The  eastern  districts 
of  the  Desert,  or  those  near  the  Tarhoona  range,  are  also 
covered  with  high  sand-hills,  which  reach  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  but  they  are  traversed  by  two  small  peren- 
nial streams,  called  Wady  Rarnleh  and  Wady'm  Seyd, 
which  run  in  rather  narrow  valleys,  considerably  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  Desert.  These  valleys  are 
covered  with  bushes,  and  between  them  corn-fields  often 
occur.    Barley  and  dhurra  are  cultivated. 

The  Ghurian  Mountains,  south  of  Tripoli,  occupy  a  tract 
12  or  15  miles  in  width.  The  northern  declivity  appears 
to  be  very  irregular,  several  hills  of  basalt  being  dispersed 
over  their  base.  The  mountains  rise  with  a  rather  steep 
ascent,  but  on  the  top  they  spread  out  in  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  hills,  many 
of  which  have  a  conical  form.  The  plains  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  They  are  covered  with  corn  and 
saffron  fields,  interspersed  with  olive-trees,  but  the  elevated 
situation  prevents  the  cultivation  of  the  palms.  The 
■ides  of  the  hills,  which  are  too  steep  for  tne  growth  of 
com,  are  planted  with  almonds,  figs,  apples,  ortves,  and 
vines.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  tract  however  is  used 
as  pasture-grounds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghurian  Moun- 
tains live  mostly  underground,  in  caves  which  have  been 
dug  for  the  purpose. 

Farther  to  the  east,  and  where  the  Tarhoona  Mountains 
branch  off,  the  mountain-region  sinks  much  lower  and 
assumes  a  different  character.  It  is  a  table-land  about  30 
miles  in  width,  which  runs  towards  Cape  Mesurata,  and 
only  on  its  edges  assumes  the  aspect  of  high  hills  or  moun- 
tains, especially  towards  the  desert  which  lies  north  of  it. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  table-land  is  a  plain, 
nearly  level,  whose  soil  is  very  stony,  or  covered  with  gravel, 
and  completely  barren.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  higher 
grounds  which  enclose  it  on  the  north,  it  is  furrowed  by 
depressions,  or  wadies,  which  are  partly  cultivated,  and  yield 
good  crops  of  corn,  and  the  level  grounds  separating  them 
are  covered  with  fine  grass  for  sheep  and  camels. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  table-land,  in  approaching 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  splits  into  several  short  ranges  of  hills, 
which  fill  up  the  space  between  Cape  Sciarra  and  the  town 
of  Mesurata,  and  in  many  places  come  close  up  to  the  sea. 
Thus  a  hilly  tract  is  formed,  which  extends  about  00  miles 
from  west  to  east,  along  the  seashore,  and  from  5  to  6 
miles  inland,  where  it  terminates  on  the  plain  of  the  table- 
land. Tliis  tract  is  the  best-watered  district  in  Tripoli,  as 
several  small  streams  which  descend  from  the  table-land 
run  through  its  valleys,  and  reach  the  sea  after  a  course 
of  6  to  8  miles,  but  there  is  always  water  in  them.  The 
western  district  consists  of  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale. 
They  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  produce 
wheat,  barley,  and  dhurra.  In  the  eastern  districts  the 
hills  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  level  plain  about  two 
miles  wide,  which  in  two  places  is  interrupted  by  ranges 
of  low  hill*,  so  as  to  be  divided  into  three  plains  of  mode- 
rate extent,  which  are  known  as  the  plains  of  Lebda,  Zeli- 
ten,  and  Mesurata.  The  hills  south  of  them  arc  mostly 
pasture-grounds,  between  which  some  corn-fields  are  found  ; 
but  the  plains  themselves,  which  slope  gently  towards  the 
sea,  are  well  cultivated.  Thick  groves  of  olives  and  date- 
trees  rise  above  the  numerous  villages,  which  arc  scattered 
over  their  surface,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  either 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  turf  or  rich  with  abundant 
crops  of  grain.  The  plains  of  Lebda  and  Mesurata 
especially  are  distinguished  by  their  rich  crops  of  corn, 
and  large  quantities  of  it  are  sold  to  the  wandering  tribes 
living  east  of  them  or  exported  by  sea.  The  cultivated 
grounds  in  the  plain  of  Mesurata  extend  along  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  as  far  as  Bushaifa.  A  ndge  of  low 
sand-hills  separates  the  plains  from  the  sea. 

The  country  south  of  the  table-land,  extending  to  the 
Sudah  Mountains,  contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  cul- 
tivated ground  than  that  north  of  it.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  a  complete  desert.  According  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion which  we  are  able  to  collect  from  the  works  of  the 
few  travellers  who  have  traversed  this  tract,  it  appears  that 
its  surface  presents  a  succession  of  several  wide  depressions, 
running  from  west  to  east,  and  terminating  on  the  east  in 
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ihe  low  grounds  which  extend  along  the  western  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  From  each  of  these  wide  valleys  smaller 
\  alleys  branch  off,  and  penetrate  a  few  miles  into  the 
higher  grounds,  which  enclose  them.  These  higher 
grounds  are  many  miles  wide,  and  rise  rather  steep  above 
the  valley  to  an  elevation  of  400  to  500  feet.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  is  probably  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Their  surface  is  neither  level  nor  yet  hilly.  It  presents 
everywhere  a  useless  waste,  though  it  greatly  varies  in 
aspect.  At  some  places  it  is  what  the  natives  call  a 
stihdr,  or  a  level  plain  consisting  of  loose  sand,  without 
either  stones,  rocks,  water,  or  vegetation.  Other  tracts, 
called  terser,  are  gravelly  plains  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  swept  by  the  winds.  The  gravel  is  generally  small ; 
in  some  instances  rounded  as  pebbles  on  the  sea-beach,  in 
others  sharp  and  pointed  as  if  recently  broken ;  and  a  third 
kind,  which  sometimes  covers  spaces  of  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  mostly  composed  of  small  stones  which  have  a 
shining  exterior.  In  the  screens  alone  sand-hills  ore 
found.  A  third  kind  of  desert  is  called  icarr :  it  presents 
a  rough  plain  covered  with  large  detached  stones  lying  in 
confusion,  and  very  difficult  to  pass  over,  as  its  surface  is 
much  broken  and  interspersed  with  numerous  rocks  and 
small  hillocks.  A  few  spots  in  these  deserts  are  covered 
with  bushes.  The  few  wells  which  are  found  on  these 
deserts  are  generally  above  100  or  even  200  feet  deep,  and 
yet  their  water  is  bitter  and  brackish.  The  habitable  por- 
tion of  this  region  U  limited  to  the  depressions  above  men- 
tioned, where  several  villages  ore  found  close  together, 
whilst  all  the  other  parts  are  uninhabited.  But  even  in 
those  districts  which  are  far  from  the  villages  a  few  fields 
are  cultivated  and  produce  barley  and  ohurra.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  cultivate  them,  but  do  not  ven- 
ture to  form  agricultural  settlements  on  them  for  fear  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  adjacent  desert.  These  valleys 
have  generally  a  watercourse  in  the  middle,  in  which 
however  water  is  found  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  as 
the  rains  south  of  the  Ghurian  Mountains  and  the  table-land 
are  far  from  being  so  abundant  as  north  of  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  depressions  is  overgrown  with  shrubs, 
and  supply  only  pasture  for  camels,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  most  fertile  of  them  is  that  or  Benioleed,  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  of  the  table-land  south  of  the  Tar- 
hoora  Mountains.  The  warr  which  borders  on  the  south 
of  the  valley  of  Benioleed  is  covered  with  lava  and  colum- 
nar greenstone,  and  is  of  great  extent. 

Country  on  the  West  and  South  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. — 
The  region  just  noticed  does  not  reach  the  western  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  tract  of 
very  low  country,  or  rather  by  a  marsh.  This  marsh  begins 
at  Bushaifa,  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Mesurato,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-shore  as  far  asGiraf,  a  distance  exceed- 
ing 100  miles.  It  reaches  however  the  beach  only  in  two 
places,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  tract  of  more 
elevated  ground,  wliich  consists  of  small  but  irregular 
heaps  of  sand,  with  occasionally  a  little  vegetation  on  it. 
The  marsh  is  widest  in  its  most  northern  part,  between 
Mesurata  and  Soolcb,  which  are 40  miles  from  one  another, 
in  these  parts  it  is  from  nine  and  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
wide.  In  approaching  Soolcb  it  contracts  to  two  or  three 
miles,  but  widens  again  farther  south  to  four  and  five 
miles.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  in  March,  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  thU  marsh  is  covered  with  water. 
At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
dry.  but  interspersed  with  numerous  pools  of  water.  Many 
of  these  pools  are  some  miles  in  extent.  The  surface  of 
the  marsh  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  incrustations  of 
Milt  and  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  ana  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetution.  In  some  parts  small  shells  cover  the  surface, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  sea  at  times  inundates 
the  marsh.  In  the  most  level  part  of  the  marsh  many 
place*  occur  in  which  a  solid  crust,  sometimes  not  more 
than  two  inches  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  covers 
J*ep  hollows,  the  lowest  parts  of  which  contain  bitter  and 
linking  water  several  feet  deep.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders the  traversing  of  the  marsh  very  dangerous.  In  this 
extensive  tract  of  country  the  habitable  ground  is  limited 
to  two  or  three  low  hills,  which  rise  within  the  marsh,  and 
on  which  date-groves  are  met  with,  and  to  three  or  four 
places  where  the  narrow  tract  along  the  sea  w  somewhat 
wider,  and  consists  of  high  ground  covered  with  grass  and 
bushes,  which  afford  pasture  to  sheep  and  camels.  This  is 
the  worst  part  of  Tripoli  bordering  on  the  sea.  Delia  Cella  I 


speaking  of  it,  says,  'The  country  contiguous  to  this  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  flat  and  very  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  though  the  shores  are  lined  with  sand- 
hills, they  are  for  the  most  part  shifting  and  frequently 
dispersed  by  hurricanes.  In  winter  the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  forcibly  driven  upon  the  African  coast,  anil  currents 
running  from  north  to  south  greatly  increase  the  woter  in 
the  Gulf.  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  sea,  breaking  down  the  sandy  ramparts  upon 
the  beach,  spreads  itself  over  the  adjacent  plains,  and  inun- 
dates a  considerable  tract  of  the  country.  Thence  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  large  pools  of  salt-water,  although  disunited 
in  summer,  form  in  winter  one  large  and  spacious  lake, 
communicating  with  the  sea  as  long  as  particular  causes 
keep  up  its  level  to  a  certain  height.  When  these  causes 
cease,  the  communication  terminates,  and  the  return  of 
heat  promoting  evaporation,  the  lake  dwindles  into  diffe- 
rent pools,  and  the  spots  which  the  water  had  occupied 
remain  marshy.  But  when  their  edges  become  quite  dry, 
abundant  deposits  of  marine  salt  are  formed  upon  them. 
The  stratum  of  sand  which  covers  these  deposits  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  this  process;  for  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  porous  qualities  of  these  sands  powerfully  pro- 
mote the  evaporation  of  the  salt-water  beneath  them.' 

Though  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  enclosed  by  countries  en- 
tirely barren  and  sandy,  the  tract  which  is  found  farther 
east,  and  which  extends  from  Giraf  (16u  30*  E.  long.)  to 
Hudla  (18°  30'  £.  long.),  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  has  a  different  character.  Its  surface  in  general  is 
undulating,  in  a  few  places  even  rising  into  hills.  The 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  shrubs  and  grass,  affording 
good  pasture-ground  for  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  In 
some  of  the  lower  tracts  are  fields  on  which  the  Beduins, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  cultivate  barley  and  dhurra. 
But  there  are  no  trees  in  all  the  tracts  surrounding  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra.  In  a  few  places  there  ore  lagoons  near 
the  sea,  but  they  are  not  of  great  extent,  and  the  only 
marshes  which  are  met  with  in  this  country  are  on  the 
banks  of  these  lagoons. 

The  country  occupying  the  bottom  of  th«  Gulf  is  of  a 
much  worse  description.  It  extends  from  Hudia  to  Braiga 
( 10"  40'  E.  long.),  a  distance  of  more  than  CO  miles.  The 
shores  of  the  sea  ore  lined  with  low  sand-hills,  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  northern  wind  from  the  sai;tl 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Behind  them,  marshes  frequently 
occur,  or  the  ground  is  a  rough  stony  plain,  nearly  without 
vegetation.  In  a  few  spots  only  bushes  and  grass  arc  met 
with,  and  in  these  parts  a  few  families  of  Beduins  wander 
about  with  a  small  number  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Delia  Cella  asserts  that  in  this  part  the  Great  Desert,  or  the 
Sahara,  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  according  to  bis 
observation  no  hills  appear  to  lie  between  the  sand-hiils 
and  the  desert.  But  Captain  Beechey  found  that  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore  a  continuous  ridge  of  hills  extends, 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  between  400  and  500  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  are  not  composed  of  sand,  but  of 
more  solid  material.  The  nature  of  the  country  south  of 
these  hills  is  not  known. 

Respecting  the  climate  of  this  region,  it  is  observed  tliat 
in  winter  the  atmosphere  after  sunset  is  always  very  chilly, 
and  that  there  is  usually  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew.  In  sum- 
mer however  the  weather  is  said  to  be  excessively  sultry. 

Country  ecutt  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. — This  part  of  Tripoli 
is  commonly  called  Barca  [Bakca],  and  was  known  to  the 
antients  under  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.  It  comprehends  the 
country  which,  between  20"  and  23°  E.  long.,  projects  into 
the  Mediterranean  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and 
the  countries  lying  south  of  it  as  far  as  about  21)u  N.  1st.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  mountainous, 
which  is  very  probable,  if  the  mountains  which  Honic- 
mann  had  on  his  right  in  passing  from  Siwah  to  Auinla 
constitute  the  southern  edge  of  the  region.  In  this  case 
the  mountain  region  would  extend  over  three  degrees  and 
a  half  from  south  to  north,  or  about  250  miles.  Its  extent 
from  west  to  east  is  nearly  the  same,  as  the  western  border 
lies  near  20°,  and  its  eastern  near  25"  K.  long.  The  western 
border  approaches  20"  E.  long,  within  about  15  miles  and 
the  eastern  is  connected  with  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  oasis  of  Siwah.  On  the  north  it  comes  close  up 
to  the  sea,  between  21°  and  2.V  E.  lone. ;  on  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  by  a  low 
plain.  This  plain,  which  is  called  the  I'luin  of  Httigazi 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  extends  along  the  eastern 
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shore*  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  from  Braiga  to  Ptolemeta,  a 
distance  of  about  180  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  width 
varies  greatly.  It  is  not  known  south  of  31°  N.  lat. ;  but 
in  that  parallel  it  seems  to  be  more  than  20  miles  across. 
Farther  north  the  mountain  region  approaches  near  the 
s»ea,  and  it  grows  narrower.  At  Bengazi  it  is  15  miles,  at 
Teuchera  5  miles,  and  at  Ptolemeta  one  mile  and  a  half 
vide.  At  a  moderate  distance  from  the  last-mentioned 
place  it  terminates,  as  the  mountain  region  in  this  part 
comes  close  to  the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  plain  in  its 
southern  districts  is  very  uneven,  as  there  appear  extensive 
ledges  of  rocks  rising  to  some  elevation  above  the  general 
level,  and  in  other  places,  especially  near  the  shores,  the 
country  is  covered  with  sand-hills  and  swampy  tracts. 
Agriculture  is  here  limited  to  a  few  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  where  dhurra  and  barley  are  grown  ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  country  is  fit  for  pasture-ground,  and  the 
flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  arc  large ;  cattle  are 
only  found  in  small  numbers.  North  of  Carcora  (31°  301 
N.  lat.)  the  soil  is  of  better  quality,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  plain  is  under  cultivation.  A  great  part  ot  the  country, 
from  Ghimenes  to  Bengazi,  is  encumbered  by  blocks  of 
stone  placed  upright  in  long  lines,  which  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  others,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  labyrinth 
of  enclosures.  This  peculiarity  appears  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  although  rich  and  excel- 
lent, is  covered  with  a  layer  of  stone  of  various  thickness, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  and  remove  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  soil  beneath  it.  The  surface  of  this  country 
is  much  more  regular,  sloping  gently  from  the  mountains 
which  extend  east  of  it  to  the  sea,  and  being  only  in  a  few 
places  interspersed  with  hilly  tracts  of  small  extent.  The 
plain  however  is  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines  consider- 
ably depressed  below  its  general  surface,  which  traverse  it 
in  the  direction  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  carry  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  in 
summer  they  are  dry,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
in  any  part  of  the  plain  a  perennial  stream.  The  plain, 
where  it  is  not  cultivated,  is  thickly  covered  with  wood 
and  shrubs,  and  supplies  good  pasture.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  the  ravines  are  likewise  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  exhibit  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wheat  and 
barley  arc  extensively  cultivated  and  are  articles  of  export. 
The  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  mixture  of  rock  and  very  fertile 
earth,  without  any  sand,  and  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
productiveness.  Along  the  sea  there  is  a  sandy  tract 
which  extends  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  with  little 
labour  it  gives  an  abundant  produce.  The  first  care  of 
the  cultivator,  says  Beechey,  is  to  turn  up  the  sand  and 
spread  layers  of  faggots  underneath ;  the  sand  is  then 
replaced,  and  over  it  is  sometimes  spread  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  manure.  Upon  this  the  seed  is  sown,  and  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  land  irrigated  by  means  of  numerous 
wells  of  a  foot  only  in  depth.  Thus  the  sand  is  soon  ren- 
dered so  productive,  that  the  Arabs  prefer  cultivating  it,  to 
the  trouble  of  clearing  the  rich  soil  beyond  it.  A  portion 
of  this  sandy  tract  is  used  for  plantations,  of  which  those 
or  palm-trees  are  very  extensive.  There  are  also  grown 
melons  and  pumpkins,  egg-plants,  cucumbers,  tomatas,  red 
and  green  pepper,  and  some  other  plants. 

In  this  plain  the  rainy  season  commences  towards  the 
middle  of  January,  and  continues  with  little  interruption 
to  the  beginning  of  March.  The  rains  are  extremely  heavy, 
and  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Bengazi  during  part  of  the 
time  are  literally  converted  into  rivers.  The  rain  is  accom- 
panied with  constant  gales  of  wind  from  the  north-cast  and 
north-west.  Showers  are  frequent  in  the  months  preceding 
and  following  the  rainy  season,  but  during  the  summer 
months  they  are  very  rare  ;  and  as  the  hent  is  intense,  the 
bright  green  which  the  country  exhibits  after  the  rains  is 
changed  into  a  dusky  brown  when  the  summer  draws  to  a 
close. 

The  mountain  region  of  Barca  has  only  lately  been 
visited  by  some  European  travellers.  The  information 
thus  obtained  appears  to  support  the  opinion  that  this  ex- 
tensive tract  is  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a  surface  gene- 
rally hilly.  Delia  Cella asserts  that  its  general  level  maybe 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Beechey 
says  that  two  ranges  of  mountains  are  seen  from  the  sea, 
between  Cape  Has  Sem  and  Ka-s  Hilal.  of  which  the 
northern,  or  that  nearest  the  sea,  according  to  a  trigono- 
metrical measurement,  is  1055  feet,  and  the  southern  1992 
feet  above  the 


As  to  its  productive  powers  the  region  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  dividing-line  between  which  perhaps 
lies  a  short  distance  east  of  the  plain  of  Ghrenna,  ur  the 
antient  Cyrene.  The  western  districts  are  covered  with  hills 
of  tolerably  steep  ascent,  which  arc  separated  from  one 
another  by  depressions,  and  occasionally  a  level  tract.'  These 
depressions,  as  well  as  most  of  the  hills,  are  overgrown  with 
thickets  of  pine,  cedar,  laurel,  laurestinus,  carob,  cypress, 
myrtle,  box,  arbutus,  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  some  places  pines  of  considerable  size  occur. 
A  portion  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  under  cultivation, 
ana  produces  plentiful  crops  of  barley.  The  pastures  of 
these  tracts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  Tri- 
poli, and  the  number  of  black  cattle  are  more  numerous. 
The  larger  number  of  those  which  are  exported  from  Ben- 
gazi to  Malta  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  come 
from  these  districts.  The  vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxu- 
riant. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Cyrene  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
range  of  hills  about  800  feet  in  height,  descending  in  ter- 
races which  arc  terminated  by  the  level  ground  that  forms 
the  summit  of  the  second  range  beneath  It.  [Cyuene.] 

East  of  the  elevated  plain  of  Ghrenna  the  nature  of  the 
mountain  region  changes.  The  country  becomes  stony 
and  the  soil  arid.  The  vegetation  is  less  vigorous,  anil 
diminishes  gradually  as  we  proceed  eastward.  The'  trees 
decrease  in  size,  and  are  soon  replaced  by  hushes,  which 
first  cover  the  slopes  of.  the  hills ;  but  gradually  these  bushes 
and  shrubs  are  interspersed  with  large  tracts  of  stony 
ground  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  At  lru>t 
only  cypress  bushes  are  met  with  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
with  some  juniper  and  myrtle.  The  ground  in  these  parts 
is  extremely  broken,  and  the  numerous  hills  rise  with  very 
steep  declivities.  This  circumstance  renders  this  part  of 
Barca  less  fit  for  pasture,  and  as  agriculture  is  limited  to 
a  very  few  spots  of  small  extent,  this  district  is  much  less 

Epulous  than  those  farther  west ;  it  is  how  ever  traversed 
the  largest  body  of  water  found  in  Tripoli,  the  Wady 
Ihroon,  which  flows  from  an  immense  fissure  in  the 
mountains  between  Ras  El  Hilal  and  Cape  Bujebura,  and 
brings  a  considerable  volume  of  water  down.  Nearly 
everywhere  the  mountains  run  up  close  to  the  sea.  and  the 
narrow  beach  along  their  base  is  almost  blocked  iqi  by 
immense  fragments  of  rocks,  which  have  fallen  down  from 
the  adjacent  heights.  There  occurs  however  a  plain,  se- 
veral miles  in  length,  m  which  the  town  of  Denia  is  built. 
This  plain  is  narrow,  being  enclosed  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  very  steep  and  barren  mountains,  which  are  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sen :  it  is  of  great 
fertility,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  cultivated  and 
planted  with  trees.  If  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  its 
productions,  the  climate  must  he  hotter  than  any  other  part 
of  Barca,  as  here  alone  plantains  (Musa  paradisaicaj  are 
cultivated  with  success.  There  are  also  extensive  planta- 
tions of  date-palms,  vines,  pomcgrnnatc  and  olive  trees  ; 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  are  also 
abundant.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  near  the 
town  is  cultivated  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  irrigation  is 
well  understood.  Beechey  thinks  that  Demn  has  in  most 
respects  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other  town  in 
Tripoli.  A  great  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  on  the 
rocky  mountains  south  of  the  plain. 

The  interior  of  the  mountain  region,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  not  known.  It  is  uncertain  if  it  extends  to  the 
mountain-range  which  was  seen  by  Horncmann  in  passing 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan ;  or  if,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map 
of  Pacho,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  sterile  de- 
pression. The  authority  of  the  basha  of  Tripoli  however 
extends  much  farther  south,  as  the  oasis  of  Augila  is 
within  the  country  governed  by  him  or  his  deputies.  The 
mountain-range  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  oasis  run* 
in  an  unbroken  line  east  and  west.  It  rises  from  the  level 
ground  at  its  base  abruptly,  and  consists  of  bare  rocks 
without  the  least  covering  of  soiJ.  Pacho  discovered,  three 
days'  journey  west  of  Augila,  an  extensive  depression, 
which  apparently  had  formerly  been  covered  with  water 
and  formed  a  lake.  Respecting  the  oases  which  are  found 
south  of  the  mountain-range  we  shall  only  observe  that 
that  of  Augila  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  83]  consists,  according  to 
Pacho,  of  three  oases,  Augila,  Ialloo,  and  I.eshkerreh,  of 
which  the  two  last  mentioned  are  a  Rhort  distance  to  the 
I  east  and  north-east  of  Augila  itself.  All  three,  taken 
|  together,  contain  a  population  of  from  9000  to  10,000  in- 
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dividual*.  They  are  only  forest*  of 
by  ail  immense  plain  of  red  sand.  The  well*  are  more  than 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  brackish.  Dhurra  and 
barley  and  a  little  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  provisions, 
consisting  of  corn,  butter,  and  cattle,  are  imported  from 
Bengasi.  The  exports  consist  especially  of  dates  and 
ostrich  feathers.  Ostriches  are  numerous  m  the  adjacent 
desert  Three  smaller  oases  occur  between  Augila  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Sid™,  nearly  equally 
distant  from  these  places.  The  most  western  and  largest 
is  called  Maradeh.  They  are  forests  of  palm-trees,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  shifting  sand.  As  they  are  too  small  to 
afford  sustenance  to  a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  these 
oases  are  uninhabited,  but  some  families  living  in  the 
plain  of  Bengali  resort  annually  to  them  to  gather  the  dates. 

From  the  routes  collected  by  Captain  Lyon,  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  oasis,  called  Fuggha,  is  situated  south 
of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  8idra.  It  seems 
to  be  situated  in  the  basalt  mountains  called  Harutsh, 
which  extend  westward  to  the  very  boundary-line  of 
Fezzan.   [Fezzan,  vol.  x.,  p.  2R3.] 

Production*. — Besides  the  different  articles  of  agricul- 
tural produce  before  mentioned,  a  few  plants  require  men- 
tion. In  the  wadys  of  the  desert  grow  some  bushes  bear- 
ing small  black  berries  of  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  leaves  of  a  small  bush  in  the  desert  are  boiled 
and  eaten  ;  their  flavour  is  not  unpleasant.  In  some  parts 
a  kind  of  sedge  (Cyperus  esculentus,  L.)  is  found,  whose 
roots  are  eaten  ;  in  others  a  kind  of  wild  artichoke  is  met 
with.  Prickly-pears  and  aloes  are  abundant  in  several 
places  which  are  cultivated.  The  wild  trees  and  bushes 
are  only  used  to  make  charcoal.  Where  charcoal  is  not  to 
be  had,  camel's  dung  is  used  as  fuel. 

Cattle  are  not  numerous  in  Tripoli,  except  in  Barca, 
where  great  numbers  are  found  on  the  table-land,  whence 
they  are  sent  to  Bengazi  to  be  shipped  for  Malta  and  other 
places.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  camels,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  poultry.  The  horses  are  of  a  fine  breed, 
but  they  do  not  acquire  a  handsome  appearance  for  want 
of  good  food,  except  in  the  town  of  Tripoli,  where  they 
are  treated  with  more  care.  Camels  are  the  only  animals 
used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  common  dogs  of  the 
country  are  white,  and  resemble  wolves  in  form :  they  are 
fierce,  and  defend  the  herds  against  the  attacks  of  the 
hyenas  and  jackals.  The  most  common  wild  animals  of 
prey  are  wolves,  foxes,  hyenas,  and  jackals.  There  are 
antelopes,  gazelles,  the  jerboa  dipua,  hares,  rabbits,  hedge- 
hogs, and  a  small  animal,  resembling  the  guinea-pig  in 
form,  called  gundy. 

Ostriches  are  only  found  in  the  deserts,  especially  south 
of  the  mountain  region  of  Barca.  The  other  wild  birds  are 
bustards,  cranes,  jilovcrs,  quails,  ducks,  snipes,  curlews, 
pigeons,  and  partridges.  On  some  lakes  near  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra  flamingoes  are  frequent.  Swarms  of  locusts 
frequently  proceed  from  the  deserts  to  the  cultivated 
ground,  and  are  not  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  proprietors  of  the  fields  generally  succeed  in  frighten- 
ing them  away,  and  then  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor,  who  eat  them  roasted  or  salt  them.  Salted  locusts 
appear  to  be  a  considerable  article  of  inland  trade.  Bees 
abound  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  of  the  country, 
and  honey  is  an  important  article  of  inland  trade.  Small 
quantities  of  honey  are  exported. 

Metals  do  not  appear  to  be  found.  Salt  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  desert  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra,  but  it  is  not  collected  as  an  article  of  trade.  About 
50  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Tripoli,  at  a  place  called 
Zoara,  rock-salt  is  found,  and  is  worked.  There  is  sulphur 
at  a  place  called  Kebrit,  about  two  days'  journey  from 
Braiga,  to  which  place  the  produce  is  brought  to  be  ex- 
ported. An  earth  impregnated  with  sulphur  is  found  at 
several  places  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
and  is  sent  thence  to  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  where  it  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  camels. 

Population  and  Inhabitant*. — Geographers  have  com- 
monly estimated  the  population  of  Tripoli  at  one  million 
of  individuals;  but  this  estimate  is  certainly  below  the 
truth,  and  was  made  when  a  great  part  of  the  country  was 
unknown  :  it  is  more  probable  that  the  population  is  not 
less  than  two  millions. 

The  population  in  the  country  consists  of  Arabs  and 
Jews;  in  the  towns,  mostly  of  Moors  and  Jewa:  there  is  a 


number  of  Turks,  Mamelukes,  Christians,  and  Arabs. 
Black  slaves  are  numerous  in  the  towns. 

The  Arabs  of  Tripoli,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Beduins  of  Arabia, 
as  is  proved  by  their  language,  which,  in  some  parts,  is 
not  much  different  from  the  Arabic,  though  in  others  it  is 
intermixed  with  a  great  number  of  words  derived  from 
other  languages.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  tall, 
straight,  and  well  formed,  and  inclined,  from  their  manner 
of  living,  to  be  thin  and  muscular.  Their  countenances 
are  expressive  and  handsome,  their  form  of  face  oval,  and 
their  noses  aquiline  :  the  noses  of  the  females  are  usually 
straight  and  well  formed ;  their  eyes  are  black  and  large, 
their  lips  small,  and  their  teeth  extremely  white.  Although 
naturally  white,  their  complexion  becomes  dark  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  from  being  not  very  particular  in 
their  ablutions.  They  are  active,  capable  ol  undergoing 
great  fatigue  and  abstinence  from  food,  lively  in  their 
manners,  daring,  and  possessed  of  great  cunning :  though 
generous,  they  are  great  beggars,  revengeful,  and  unfor- 
giving. When  young,  the  female*  are  exceedingly  pretty  ; 
but  the  old  women  are  very  ugly.  The  old  women  frizzle 
their  hair  over  the  forehead,  so  as  to  make  it  project  to 
some  distance ;  and  they  dye  it  of  dull-red  with  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  called  henna,  which  give*  it  the  appearance  of 
red  wool.  All  the  females  have  a  practice  of  tattooing 
their  chins,  the  tips  of  their  noses,  and  between  the  eye- 
brows. Both  sexes  blacken  their  eyelids  with  kohol,  or 
lead-ore  powdered,  which  adds  much  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  eye,  and  makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  really  is. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Arabs  in  Tripoli ;  one  wanderers, 
the  other  fixed  residents  in  villages  and  small  towns. 
Many  of  those  who  live  in  villages  also  travel  about  the 
country,  but  always  return  to  what  they  consider  their 
home."  The  wanderers  have  no  permanent  place  of  abode, 
but  remove  their  tents  a*  pasturage  or  circumstances  re- 
quire. Their  tents  are  made  of  woollen  cloth  coarsely  woven 
in  long  piece*  and  sewn  together.  The  tents  spread  to  a 
great  breadth,  but  are  not  high,  the  entrance  being  about 
six  feet,  and  the  top  sloping  gradually  down  till  it  is 
fastened  to  the  ground.  These  tents  are  called  '  hair- 
houses.'  There  are  large  tracts  in  the  deserts  which  are 
partially  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  and  afford  pasture 
for  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  are  far  from  any  well.  Capt.  Lyon  observes, 
that  not  only  the  Arabs  and  their  camels,  but  all  animals 
in  the  desert,  have  the  power  of  remaining  a  great  length 
of  time  without  water.  Sheep,  provided  they  have  to- 
lerable herbage,  will  pass  even  a  month  without  drinking. 
Antelopes  and  wild  cattle  in  some  cases  never  taste  water, 
none  being  found  on  the  surface  of  the  desert.  These 
wandering  Arabs  cultivate  some  small  tract*  with  barley 
or  dhurra.  These  fields  are  usually  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  places  to  which  they  go  with  their  flocks,  but 
they  are  respected  by  other  wanderers,  and  the  corn  is 
rarely  stolen.  When  it  is  ripe,  the  proprietors  come  to 
gather  it.  They  prepare  the  soil  by  turning  up  the  earth 
with  a  rude  plough,  or  more  generally  with  a  hoe.  When 
the  date  season  commences,  many  families  come  and  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  Mesheea  of  Tripoli,  in  order  to  purchase 
dates  for  their  future  subsistence.  These  they  deprive  of 
their  stones,  and,  when  kneaded  together,  keep  them  in 
skins,  so  a*  to  preserve  them  from  insects  or  wet :  these 
dates  form  their  chief  support,  with  the  milk  of  their  sheep 
and  camel*.  The  butter,  called  manteca,  which  they 
obtain  from  the  milk  of  the  sheep  {that  of  the  camels  does 
not  throw  up  cream),  is  boiled  with  a  little  salt  until  it 
becomes  like  oil,  and  is  then  poured  into  goats'-skins,  and 
is  fit  for  use  or  the  market.  A  great  article  of  commerce 
is  furnished  by  the  fat  of  sheep.  It  is  boiled  until  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  grease  used  by  tallow-chandlers : 
it  is  then  poured  into  skins,  and  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  put 
into  almost  every  article  of  food  by  the  Arabs,  and  also 
extensively  used  in  Tripoli  and  other  towns.  From  the 
wool  of  their  sheep  the  women  make  strong  barracan.*, 
carpets,  shirts,  and  turbans.  Their  tents  are  also  made  of 
wool  and  goats' -hair,  and  also  the  sacks  which  are  used  for 
the  carrying  of  corn  and  merchandise  on  their  camels. 
Mats  and  ornaments  of  palm-leaves  or  grass  are  neatly 
made.  Their  dyes  are  grnerally  brilliant,  black,  blue,  red, 
and  orange  ;  in  fact  ever)'  colour  except  green,  which  they 
find  much  difficulty  in  producing,  though  at  Tii|K>li  the 
dyers  succeed  very  well  with  it.  Many  of  the  articles  made 
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Dy  the  women  are  brought  to  Tripoli  and  other  town*  for 

■ale. 

The  Arabs  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  Each 
tribe,  or  even  set  of  tents,  is  governed  by  a  sheikh,  who, 
being  an  old  man,  or  a  young  man  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, is  looked  up  to  as  a  superior,  though  his  business  is 
chiefly  to  collect  the  money  which  is  to  be  paid  to  govern- 
ment. Nearly  all  tlie  tribes  have  lately  been  brought  to 
a  complete  subjection,  though  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
several  of  them  were  always  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  In 
religion  the  Arabs  are  great  bigots,  and  very  superstitious. 

The  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  towns  and  in  the  villages 
of  the  Arabs.  In  the  towns,  though  much  oppressed,  and 
paying  large  sums  as  tribute,  they  have  succeeded  in  mo- 
nopolising several  branches  of  commerce.  Among  the 
Arabs,  where  they  are  much  better  treated,  they  apply 
themselves  to  several  mechanical  arts  and  trades.  In  Tri- 
poli and  the  larger  towns  they  have  several  synagogues. 

The  Moors  are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
Mesheea  of  Tripoli.   They  are  either  landed  proprietors  or  - 
merchants.    As  merchants  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  j 
cafilas  which  go  to  Fezzan  and  Bornou.    They  resemble 
exactly  the  Moors  of  Marocco,  but  are  le*»  instructed  than 
the  Moghrebins,  having  no  colleges,  though  there  are  ' 
several  schools  in  which  the  children  are  taught  reading 
and  writing.   They  are  leas  bigoted  than  the  Aralxs. 

The  number  of  Turks  and  Mamelukes  has  increased  since 
the  country  has  again  become  dependent  on  Constanti- 
nople. They  are  either  officers  of  government  or  sent  as 
soldiers.  Christians  are  only  found  in  the  town  of  Tripoli, 
where  they  are  better  treated  tlian  in  any  other  place  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  They  are  permitted  to  build 
churches.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  Maltese,  but  there 
are  natives  of  Italy.  The  black  slaves,  who  are  mostly 
kept  by  the  Moors,  are  nearly  all  natives  of  Soodan. 

(Horneman's  Journal  of  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Mwr- 
zouk ;  Tully's  Narrative  qf  u  Ten  Yean'  Residence  at 
Tripoli  in  Africa  ;  Delia  Cella's  Narrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition from  Tripoli  in  Bur  bury  to  the  H'estern  Frontier 
of  Egypt :  Lyon's  Narrative  qf  Travels  in  Northern 
Africa  ;  Denham's,  Clapperton's,  and  Oudney  "s  Narrative 
of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa  ;  Beechey 's  Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Northern  Coasts  qf  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward ; 
Pachos  Relation  tf  un  Voyage  dans  la  Murmur  iuw,  la  Cyre- 
naique,  &c. ;  Ewald's  Reise  von  Tunis  nach  Tripoli*.) 

Climate. — This  part  of  Africa  enjoys  a  fine  climate  no 
less  propitious  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  to  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  rains 
begin,  and  in  November  the  seed  is  sown.  January  and 
February  are  coldish  month*,  yet  the  natives  make  use  of 
no  fire  to  warm  themselves,  but  chase  away  the  morning 
cold  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  is  never  a  day  without 
showing  itself,  and  at  night  they  retire  early  to  bed  well 
mapped  up.  There  are  some  cold  winds  in  March.  In 
April  the  tiruit  begins  to  form  itself,  and  the  air  is  serene 
and  beautiful.  In  May  the  rain  generally  ceases.  August 
is  the  hottest  month,  when  the  hardy  Arab,  although 
inured  to  the  climate,  is  obliged  to  retire  with  his  animals 
from  labour  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  seek  the  shade.  Rain  at  this  time  is  rare  and 
dangerous,  producing  acute  fever,  and  carrying  off  many 
of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  summer  months  ophthalmia 
is  sometimes  prevalent.  The  tcirocco,  or  south-east  wind, 
which  in  Sicily  and  Malta  is  extremely  humid  and  ener- 
vating, is  here  exceedingly  dry,  and  although  oppressive, 
from  the  increased  heat  of  the  atmosphere,"  is  considered 
a  healthy  wind.  The  air  on  the  other  hand  is  humid 
when  the  easterly  and  northerly  winds  prevail.  Dr.  John 
Dickson,  an  English  physician,  who  has  resided  six  and 
twenty  years  in  TripoD,  from  whom  we  have  derived  this 
account  of  its  climate,  has  likewise  favoured  us  with  the 
following  as  the  results  of  three  years  meteorological  ob- 
servations taken  in  the  city ! — Thermometer  (Fahrenheit) 
max.  92*,  min.  44s,  mean  temperature  09° ;  the  average 
number  of  days  in  the  year  of  fair  weather  were  298,  and 
of  rain  €7  ,  the  easterly  winds  were  most  prevalent  from 
Maith  to  October,  and  the  westerly  from  November  to 
February ;  the  rain  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  north- 
westerly wind. 

The  country  is  free  from  plague,  uidess  when  brought 
from  other  places,  as  happened  in  1785,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Tunis,   It  has  never  been  known  to  pass 


j  from  the  side  of  Egypt  by  land.  But  when  the  pilgrims 
began  to  pass  to  and  from  Egypt  by  sea,  sanitary  regula- 
tions were  established  under  tne  direction  of  Dr.  Dickson, 
and  the  plague  was  four  different  times  confined  to  the 
lazzaretto,  and  prevented  from  getting  into  the  country. 
These  precautions  however  being  neglected  on  the  change 
of  government  in  1835,  the  next  year  it  was  introduced  by 
the  pilgrims  who  arrived  by  sea  from  Mecca  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  in  1836-37  it  carried  off  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  victims  in  the  capital  and  the  populous  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mesheea,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  whole  regency. 

Government. — The  Bashahc  of  Tripoli,  like  the  other 
Barbary  states,  is  a  sordid  despotism  ;  and  whether  ruled 
by  a  Turkish  or  Moorish  chief,  is  held  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  exacting  a  revenue,  without  any  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  A 
considerable  sum  was  formerly  drawn  from  the  plunder 
obtained  by  her  corsairs,  and  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  it 
was  derived  from  the  traffic  in  European  slaves.  But  the 
humane  inteiference  and  decisive  measures  of  Great 
Britain  in  1815-1G  have  contributed  to  abolish  these 
sources  of  profit,  and  piracy  is  no  longer  heard  of.  To 
supply  this  deficiency,  instead  of  encouraging  foreign  com- 
merce, the  country  was  burthened  with  monopolies,  the 
currency  was  tampered  with,  and  the  people  were  ground 
down  with  new  taxes.  The  necessity  wluch  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  and  villages  have  for  a  local  protector, 
and  the  command  of  the  coast  by  his  own  vessels,  enable 
the  bash  a,  when  firmly  established,  to  levy  multiplied 
imposts  upon  the  whole  country  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  col- 
lect a  tribute  from  the  Arab  tribes,  who  periodically  visit 
the  Tripoline  territory  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing their  crops,  which  the  generous  soil  so  readily  produces, 
or  of  furnishing  themselves  with  those  other  supplies  which 
the  Desert  will  not  afford  them.  The  distant  beys  of  Ren- 
gazi  and  Derna,  holding  their  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
basha,  make  the  most  of  their  uncertain  tenure  by  arbi- 
trary exactions  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  their  master's  demands ;  while  the  sheiks  of 
Rarca  and  Sert  pay  likewise  a  tribute,  in  return  for  which 
their  power  is  acknowledged  in  the  Desert.  Thus  the  sys- 
tem throughout  is  one  of  extortion  ;  and  being  carried  to 
its  utmost  limit  by  Yussuf,  the  last  Moorish  prince,  has  in 
its  turn  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Moorish  dynasty, 
whose  power,  a  century  ago.  was  raised  in  a  similar  man 
ner  upon  the  disaffection  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
Turk. 

History. — The  early  history  of  this  country  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  Africa,  Rarbary,  Barca,  Cyrknaica. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  I-eptw, 
and  Sabrata  constituted  a  kind  of  federal  union  under  the 
name  of  Tripoli*.  In  the  year  of  tlie  Christian  sera  3GC.  it 
suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  Count  Romanus,  who  held 
the  military  command  in  Africa  under  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian.  On  the  conquest  of  northern  Africa  uy  the  Van- 
dals in  the  fifth  century,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
barbarian*,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  by  Belisarius  in  534.  About  a  hundred  rears 
afterwards,  when  the  first  caliphs  pushed  their  hordes  of 
Moslems  through  Egypt,  and  were  advancing  impetuously 
to  the  unknown  countries  of  the  west,  through  tne  desert 
of  Barca,  which  was  considered  impervious  to  a  Roman 
legion,  Tripoli  was  the  first  to  resist  the  shock  ;  but  after 
an  obstinate  contest,  in  which  the  prefect  Gregory  was 
slain,  the  town  was  forced  to  yield.  After  the  Arabian 
conqueror*  had  consolidated  their  power  in  northern  Africa, 
and  detached  themselves  from  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  Tri- 
poli was  generally  governed  by  the  Arabian  dynasties 
settled  at  Cairoan ;  but  from  its  nearer  vicinity  to  Egypt 
it  was  more  liable  to  inroads  from  this  quarter.  It  was 
consequently  besieged  by  the  Egyptians  in  877  and  in 
1054.  In  the  next  century  (1140;  it  was  seized  by 
Roger  IL,  king  of  Sicily,  who  held  it  however  but  a 
short  time;  for  in  1184  its  walls  were  razed  by  Yakub, 
and  it  followed  the  political  condition  of  Tunis,  and  was 
subject  to  U*  kings.  From  this  time  until  its  con- 
quest, about  1510,  by  the  Spaniards,  Tripoli  is  scarcely 
mentioned  by  historical  writers.  In  1530  tlie  emperor 
Charles  V.  ceded  it,  with  the  island  of  Malta,  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Rhode*.   It*  only  strength  was  then  a  castle,  which 
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thry  engaged  to  keep  and  to  hold  in  defence  of  Christen- 
dom ;  but  in  1551  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Simon 
Basha,  sent  to  the  attack  by  their  inveterate  enemy  the 
Si:l!an  Solyman,  who  appointed  the  famous  corsair  Dragut 
(whose  force*  formed  part  of  the  expedition)  its  first 
governor;  and  about  this  time  its  present  walls  were  built, 
and  the  tract  of  country  now  composing  the  regency  was 
first  made  a  Turkish  bashalic.  Tripoli  now  became  one  of 
those  systematic  piratical  powers  who  for  centuries  at- 
tacked the  commerce  of  Christian  nations,  making  slaves 
of  their  prisoners.  The  first  treaty  between  England  and 
Tripoli  bears  the  date  of  18th  October,  1662.  In  1683 
the  town  was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet,  when  the 
basha  sent  an  humble  submission  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in 
1716  England  made  another  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  Tripoli.  Nevertheless  the  Tripoline  cruisers  seldom 
allowed  a  ship  at  sea  to  escape  them  if  they  thought  1hey 
could  make  a  prize  of  her  with  impunity;  and  it  was  not 
until  1816  that  slavery  and  piracy  were  abolished.  Previous 
to  the  attack  in  that  year  on  Alders,  a  British  naval  force 
appeared  off  Tripoli,  and  the  basha  bound  himself  to  treat 
afl  prisoners  in  future  according  to  the  usage  of  European 
nations. 

For  the  last  300  years  Tripoli,  like  the  other  Barbary 
states,  has  been  considered  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  but  the  allegiance  of  these  states  principally  arose 
from  the  Sultan  being  the  chief  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledged 
sovereign,  this  brought  them,  by  his  nominal  protection, 
in  some  degree  within  the  pale  of  international  law.  Yet, 
as  has  been  seen,  they  made  separate  and  distinct  treaties 
with  other  powers,  and  were  so  far  independent.  At  first 
Ihe  governor*  or  hashas  of  Tripoli  were  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople, supported  by  a  garrison  of  Turks,  who  kept  the 
Moors  in  complete  subjection  ;  and  being  liable  to  be  re- 
called, they  generally  purchased  the  continuance  of  their 
appointment  by  remitting  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  su- 
preme government,  and  exacting  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves.  But  in  1713,  Hamet  Caramanli,  a  Moorish 
chief,  and  second  in  command,  headed  a  well-concerted 
rebellion,  and  was  proclaimed  basha  by  the  people.  At  a 
palace  not  far  from  the  city  he  invited  all  the  Turkish 
officers  to  a  superb  entertainment,  where  about  300  of 
them  were  strangled  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  Tur- 
kish garrison  was  annihilated.  Having  in  this  manner 
freed  himself  and  his  family  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
having  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  Grand  Sultan  by  large 
presents,  he  contrived  to  render  the  government  hereditary 
in  his  family,  which  continued  so  until  very  lately,  and  his 
reign  is  still  called  glorious.  In  a  similar  manner  Me- 
hemet  Ali  founded  his  extraordinary  power  in  Egypt,  by 
the  murder  of  the  Mamlooks  in  1811.  Notwithstanding 
this  total  change  in  the  government  and  dynasty,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Porte  was  still  acknowledged  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute,  more  or  less  in  amount  according  to 
the  means  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  enforce  it.  But 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Caramanli  family, 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  Hamcfs  descendants  who  had  the 
most  influence,  or  the  most  cunning  or  courage,  and  the 
best  opportunities  of  putting  to  death  those  relatives  who 
stood  in  their  way.  At  the  accession  to  the  bashalic  of 
the  third  Moorish  prince,  in  1755,  seven  of  his  uncles  suf- 
fered, and  one  escaped  to  Tunis.  Tullys  •  letters, '  written 
during  a  ten  years'  residence  at  the  court  of  Tripoli  (17«3 
to  17'.13',  contain  a  vivid  account  of  this  dynasty,  as  well  as 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place,  and  of  its  topo- 
graphy. 

In  1&*2,  Yussuf,  the  last  basha  of  the  Caramanli  family, 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
having  lost  the  affection  of  the  Tripolines,  after  a  reign  of 
forty  year*,  owing  to  the  profligacy  and  expenditure  of  his 
government,  and  its  consequent  tyranny  and  oppression, 
was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  town  by  his  revolted 
subjects,  nnu  was  obliged  to  abdicate.  Hence  arose  a  civil 
war  tnitweeti  two  of  his  descendants,  which  lasted  three 
vcars.  The  Porte  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  the  third 
•  on,  Ali  (his  two  elder  brothers  being  dead),  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  but  being  unable  to 
force  him  upon  the  Arab  Sheiks  in  the  country,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  Emhammed.son  of  the  eldest  brother, 
and  consequently  grandson  of  the  old  Basha  Yussuf  in  a 
direct  line,  a  Turkish  force  appeared  oft'  the  port,  in  1835, 
and  carrying  off  Ali  by  stratagem,  established  again  the 


old  policy  of  governing  the  countryunder  achief  appointed 
from  Constantinople.  A  full  and  authentic  detail  of  these 
events  may  be  found  in  the  United  Servtce  Journal  for 
April  and  December,  1H35.  Yussuf,  who  died  in  poverty, 
was  friendly  to  England,  from  the  time  that  he  became  aware 
that  the  French,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  wished  to 
establish  a  post  in  the  province  of  Derna  in  ftirtherance  of 
their  projects  on  Egypt ;  and  he  knew  that  his  authority 
in  that  quarter  depended  upon  the  retention  of  Malta  by 
Gnat  Britain.  On  this  account  our  garrison  there  and 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  always  obtained  supplies 
from  Tripoli,  during  the  war,  with  great  readiness.  The 
remains  of  this  family  (for  Emhammed,  unable  to  survive 
the  ruin,  shot  himself),  consisting  of  Mohammed  Bey  and 
his  two  sons,  are  now  refugees  in  Malta  (1841),  living  upon 
an  allowance  from  the  British  government.  The  present 
Turkish  basha  of  Tripoli,  Askar  Ali,  is  powerless  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  He  has  his  bey,  or  lieutenant,  at 
Bengazi,  whose  power  is  equally  circumscribed  to  the 
precincts  of  that  town.  Yet  the  possession  of  these  two 
ports,  the  only  ports  in  the  regency,  in  a  great  measure 
controls  the  whole  country  ;  but  the  interior  is  under  no 
settled  rule,  and  the  sultans  of  Fezzan  and  Boumou  have 
thrown  off  their  allegiance ;  while  the  chiefs  of  Aujilah 
and  Ghadamis  are  only  friendly  in  so  much  as  the  situation 
of  their  territories  requires  an  outlet  for  their  commerce. 
Since  the  existence  ot  the  present  anarchy  the  country  is 
entirely  without  a  master:  the  latest  accounts  represent 
the  Turkish  basha  as  being  in  continual  hostilities  with  the 
Arab  chiefs,  who  sometimes  advance  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  This  state  of  tilings  must  last  until  by  a  favour- 
able conjuncture  some  of  them  be  gained  over,  either  by 
bribery  or  by  sowing  dissension  and  jealousy  amongst  them, 
which  requires  more  tact  and  address  than  the  Turkish 

i  basha  has  yet  acquired.  As  long  as  they  remain  united 
they  can  easily  set  him  at  defiance ;  while  his  necessities 

I  oblige  him  to  permit  a  limited  trade  in  those  commodities 
they  either  want  or  have  to  dispose  of,  which  pay  a  duty 
in  passing  through  his  capita],  and  which  would  otherwise 
form  a  contraband  traffic  on  some  practicable  part  of  the 
coast. 

Tripoli  was  the  least  powerful  of  the  piratical  states. 
Father  Pierre  Dan,  who  was  sent  from  Paris  on  a  mission 
to  these  countries  for  the  redemption  of  slaves,  says,  that 
formerly  Tripoli  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  cruisers,  but 
in  1636,  when  he  wrote  his  '  Histoire  de  Barbarie  et  de  se* 
Corsaires,'  she  had  only  seven  or  eight,  the  rest  having 
been  lost  or  taken  by  the  Knights  of  Malta ;  and  wc  do 
not  find  that  she  ever  afterwards  made  any  great  figure  at 
sea.  In  1813,  under  Mourad  Rais,  a  Scotch  renegade,  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  1837.  the  Baslia's  naval  force  con- 
sisted of  a  frigate  and  six  smaller  vessels,  and  about  fourteen 
gun-boats.  In  1830  he  had  five  corvettes  and  brigs,  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  guns,  five  smaller  vessels  of  flora 
four  to  ten  guns,  and  ten  gun-boats.  Most  of  these  were 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  Yussuf  Basha  before  his 
abdication,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  Constantinople  after 
the  change  in  the  government ;  so  that  Tripoli  has  at  pre- 
sent no  marine  of  its  own.  She  never  had  a  standing  army 
beyond  the  three  or  four  hundred  Mamlook  guards  of  the 
Basha ;  but  the  town  is  now  garrisoned  by  about  six 
hundred  Turkish  troops. 

AntKjuitte*. — Most  of  the  towns  in  the  regency  possess 
interesting  remains,  which  are  as  yet  nut  imperfectly 
known,  particularly  in  the  Pentapolis,  where  innumerable 
chambers  are  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  hills  throughout : 
some  of  them  with  architectural  elevations,  sculpture,  and 
inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  aque- 
ducts of  Roman  construction  are  particularly  traceable  at 
Ghrenna  (Cyrene),  Tauchira  ( Arsinoc),  Ptolemcta  ;Ptolc- 
mais),  and  Marsa  Susa  (Apollonia  .  Lebida  i  Leptis 
Magna)  was  examined  by  Captain  Smyth  in  1817 ;  but 
the  ruins  are  so  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  that  plans  of 
them  could  not  be  easily  obtained.  Indeed  it  seems  that 
this  city  had  been  so  completely  ravaged,  that  it  would 
not  probably  repay  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  re- 
search, everything  ornamental  being  found  purposely 
chipped  and  defaced,  and  the  massy  shafts  of  the  columns 
only  remaining  entire,  thirty-seven  of  which  were  brought 
to  England.  From  this  place  also  Louis  XIV.  obtained 
several  granite  columns  of  great  size  to  decorate  one  of 
his  palaces.  A  story  of  an  antient  petrified  city  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  with  its  people  and  animals  ali 
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standing  in  atone  in  their  natural  altitudes,  as  struck  by 
a  superhuman  power,  was  circulated  by  a  Tripoline  am- 
bassador in  London  a  century  ago,  which  lias  ever  since 
stimulated  the  research  of  every  traveller.  Rasscm  was 
the  name  given  to  this  wonderful  place.  But  the  talc 
is  now  regarded  as  a  Action  created  by  the  fertile  imagi- 
ng ion  of  the  Arabs,  who  may  have  thus  described  the 
remain*  of  some  antient  city  with  its  buildings  and 
statues.  In  the  city  of  Tripoli  stands  a  fine  Roman  arch, 
whose  solidity  of  construction  has  preserved  it  from 
ruin.  It  was  built  in  the  second  century ;  but  although 
the  inscription  is  perfect,  the  groups  of  figures  which 
once  ornamented  it  are  too  much  worn  away  to  be  made 
out,  and  the  whole  edifice  U  nearly  half-buried  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  To  this  circumstance,  and  owing 
to  its  arches  being  filled  up  and  used  as  storehouses,  it 
probably  in  no  slight  degree  is  indebted  for  its  preserva- 
tion. At  Tripoli  Vecchia  there  is  an  amphitheatre  of 
Roman  construction  still  entire,  of  148  feet  in  diameter, 
with  five  degrees  of  seats;  and  in  the  same  direction  still 
exists  the  remnant  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  ways,  on  the 
borders  of  which  arc  observable  the  ruins  of  antient  build- 
ings in  stone.  Money,  coins,  and  precious  stones  and 
gems,  mostly  intaglios,  for  which  the  people  of  Cyrene 
were  once  famed,  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
tient Berenice  ;  and  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
surface  of  the  plain  near  that  town  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture are  also  commonly  found.  But  a  search  for  an- 
tiquities under  a  Turkish  basha,  in  any  part  of  the  regency, 
would  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles,  from  the  sus- 
picious and  jealous  nature  of  the  people.  Under  the  former 
dynasty  of  Moorish  princes  our  consul  had  succeeded  in  a 
great  measure  to  conquer  this  prejudice,  as  was  proved  by 
the  researches  made  at  Lebida. 

Ghadamia. — The  oases  of  Aujilah,  Fczzan,  and  Gha- 
damis  are  generally  dependent  on  Tripoli.  The  first 
and  second  have  been  noticed  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betical places.  It  remains  for  us  therefore  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  last  mentioned.  Ghadamia  is  situated  to 
the  south-west  of  Tripoli,  in  30*  40'  N.  lat.,  10"  23'  E. 
lung.,  distant  from  it  about  fifteen  days'  journey,  and 
as  many  from  the  town  of  Cabes,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis.  Major  Laing  is  the  only  modern  traveller  that  has 
visited  it ;  but  his  papers  being  lost,  little  is  known  of 
the  place,  except  that  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about 
six  or  seven  thousand,  are  a  quiet  trading  people,  and 
6e!dom  take  part  in  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Tripoli. 
Abulfeda  says  that  the  town  contains  the  ruins  of  Roman 
buildings,  which  Major  Rcnnell  accounts  for  from  its 
having  been  a  Roman  establishment,  the  Cydamum  of 
Pliny.  (N,  H„  v.  3.)  But  its  importance  arises  from  the 
four  commercial  roads  which  from  this  point  strike  into 
the  interior  regions  of  Africa.  The  first,  which  we  shall 
call  the  eastern  road,  passing  through  Mezda  and  Sockna, 
takes  a  southern  course  to  Mourzouk.  and  so  on  to  Bour- 
nou  and  the  Lake  Tchad,  and  its  neighbouring  countries  of 
Kanem  and  Beghcrmi ;  the  second,  or  direct  southern  road, 
leads  to  the  city  of  Ghraat  and  across  the  desert  of  Soudan, 
passing  through  Agadez  to  Houssa  and  Kasseena ;  the 
third,  which  may  be  called  the  south-western  road,  crossing 
the  Great  Desert,  and  passing  through  Ainel-Salah  and 
Akabli,  in  the  country  of  Tuat,  leads  directly  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  where  some  of  the  people  of  Ghadamis  are  settled ; 
the  fourth  is  the  western  road,  which,  passing  to  the  south 
of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  directs  its  course  to- 
wards Marocco  by  Taffilelt.  All  these  routes  may  be 
found  traced  on  Wyld's  large  map  of  Africa  (1838)  from 
good  authority. 

TRI'POLI.  a  city  and  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
northern  const  of  Africa,  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of 
the  regencies  of  Barbary.  Its  castle  is  in  32°  W  50"  N. 
lat.  and  13"  10  58"  ,E.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  stale 
and  the  residence  of  the  basha.  The  city  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Oea,  which,  with  the  cities  of  Leptis 
Magna  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  province  called  Tripolis 
under  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  being  the  only  one  of 
the  three  which  is  still  an  inhabited  town,  has  preserved 
the  name  of  the  district  or  province. 

The  town  is  built  upon  a  rocky  promontory  which 
stretches  a  shoit  distance  into  the  sea,  which  washes  it  to 
the  northward  on  two  side*,  while  the  south  and  west  sides 
arc  bounded  by  a  sandy  plain  which  is  partly  cultivated. 
It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  whose  wa'ls  are  unusually  high, 
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and  which,  being  situated  at  the  south-east  angle,  connects 
the  line  of  batteries  on  the  sea-front  with  a  hiyh  wall  that 
defends  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  six  bastions.  Altogether  these  works,  including  the 
castle  and  forts  defending  the  harbour,  mount  about  one 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of  which  are  of  brass. 
The  town  has  two  gates  ;  one  towards  the  sea,  the  other 
opening  to  the  south-east  on  the  plain  ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  place  and  are  capable  of 
judging,  that  it  might  soon  be  converted  into  a  strong  for- 
tress. At  present  it  is  formidable  enough  against  the 
natives  and  Arab  tribes,  but  not  capable  of  resisting  a  well- 
organised  force  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  Captain  Beechey 
estimates  the  extreme  length  of  the  town,  which  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  to  be  about  13C0  yards,  and  its  breadth 
about  1(101)  yards. 

Although  Tripoli  is  not  so  large  as  Algiers  or  Tunis,  the 
streets  are  in  general  wider  and  straightcr:  still  they  are 
for  the  mast  part  more  like  narrow  lanes ;  and  the  whole 
town  is  so  uneven  with  accumulated  rubbish,  on  which  the 
houses  arc  in  fact  sometimes  built,  without  recard  to  a 
general  level,  that  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  in- 
difference or  the  Moors  and  Turks  in  such  matters,  might 
imagine  they  had  wandered  to  some  deserted  and  ruinoua 
part  of  the  town,  when  in  reality  they  were  traversing  its 
best  streets.  The  houses  are  built  oi  irregular  stones  and 
mud  formed  into  a  mass,  and  whitewashed.    They  seldom 

I  have  an  upper  story,  ami  an  aperture  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
exterior  walls,  the  rooms  being  entered  and  lighted  from  a 

J  spacious  square  yard  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Tripoli 
contains  six  mosques  of  the  first  order,  with  a  number  of 
tall  minarets,  besides  many  smaller  mosques.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  great  mosque,  built  by  the  Carumanli  family, 
which  stands  in  the  main  street,  is  extremely  handsome 
and  majestic ;  the  roof,  composed  of  many  small  cupolas, 
is  supported  uix>n  sixteen  Doric  marble  columns,  said  to 
have  belonged  lo  a  Christian  temple.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  rich  carpets,  and  the  subdued  light  and  richness  of 
the  ornaments  create  an  imposing  effect.  Indeed  some 
travellers  have  observed  that  the  religious  ceremonies  in 
Tripoli  are  more  pompous  and  striking  than  in  most  other 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  Jews  have  their  syna- 
gogues, and  the  Christians  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  with  endowments 
in  the  country,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers.  The  bazaars  are  so  extensive  that  Cap- 
tain Lyon  calls  them  streets  covered  in  overhead :  one 
containing  the  shops  of  the  traders,  which  arc  ranged  on 
each  side,  and  are  very  small ;  the  other  appropriated  to 
slave-dealing.  The  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  caffilas,  or  caravans,  as  well 
as  other  articles  of  sale,  are  led  or  carried  about  in 
these  bazaars  by  cryers,  who  keep  up  a  continual  noise, 
each  calling  the  price  of  his  merchandize.  The  shops  in 
the  town  are  miserable-looking  hovels,  although  some  of 
them  contain  articles  of  value,  such  as  diamonds,  pearls, 
gold  ornaments,  rich  gems,  and  scarce  drug*.  These  are 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  a  quarter 
allotted  to  themselves,  in  which  they  are  confined  every 
evening ;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  persecution, 
they  engross  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  and  are  in- 
trusted with  employments  of  accountability  and  profit. 
The  Roman  arch  standing  near  the  sea-gale  is  noticed 
afterwards  under  the  head  Antiquities.  Several  fondooks, 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  caravanserai  of  the 
Kast,  receive  the  merchants  and  their  goods  from  dis- 
tant parts ;  and  so  well  did  some  of  the  Moorish  princes 
understand  the  advantages  of  commerce,  that  one  of  them 
in  the  last  century  erected  a  very  large  building  of  this 
description,  where  the  Moors  find  a  free  shelter.  The  baths 
make  a  considerable  show  by  their  picturesque  clusters  of 
cupolas;  some  of  them  are  chiefly  of  marble,  ami  are 
crowded  with  bathers.  Captain  Lyon  has  given  us  a  very 
concise  and  intelligible  description  of  the  vapour-bath, 
and  the  manner  of  shampooing  of  the  Eastern  nations,  as 
practised  in  Tripoli,  which  we  do  not  think  has  been  so 
well  described  by  any  other  traveller.  As  there  are  no 
streams  near  the  city,  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  winter  fur- 
nishes the  inhabitants  with  water  for  the  summer,  during 
which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  months  together.  The 
rain  is  generally  collected  from  the  flat  root's  ol'the  houses, 
and  carefully  conducted  by  channels  into  a  reservoir 
beneath  the  courtyard,  where  the  water  is  preserved  pure 
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and  clear.  Water  however  for  common  purposes  is  easily 
found  on  the  plain  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  brackish. 

There  are  a  few  schools,  at  which  the  reading  of  the 
Koran  and  sometimes  writing  in  taught ;  but  the  people 
have  no  mental  pursuits,  and  u  knowledge  of  letters  m  by 
no  means  useful  to  advance  a  man  to  any  post  of  import- 
ance; for  the  Moors  are  rarely  appointed  to  offices  of 
honour  or  profit.  They  apply  themselves  principally  to 
commerce,  which  they  usually  conduct  upon  the  simple 
footing  of  barter,  and  seldom  by  prompt  moncytransac- 
tions,  so  that  a  little  arithmetic  suffices  them.  There  are 
however  several  regular  European  houses  of  business, 
chiefly  French,  Italian,  and  Maltese,  whose  principals, 
together  with  the  European  consuls,  form  the  only  edu- 
cated class  of  the  community.  The  inhabitants  spend  their 
time  in  the  Turkish  bazaar,  smoking  and  drinking  cotfee, 
and  gossiping  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  A  kind  of 
Italian  is  generally  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in 
which  language  Europeans  may  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  transacting  their  affairs.  The  basha,  whether 
Moor  or  Turk,  generally  confers  the  offices  of  state  upon 
some  of  his  own  family,  or  upon  foreigners  or  renegades 
upon  whom  he  fancies  he  may  depend  more  securely 
than  upon  the  leading  families  of  the  country  ;  for  which 
reason  he  is  seldom  without  powerful  enemies.  Justice  is 
administered  and  executed  for  heinous  crimes  with  great 
promptitude  and  little  form,  so  that  they  are  perhaps  rarer 
fiere  than  in  some  European  countries  :  but  avarice,  deceit, 
and  low  cunning  are  predominant  vices  of  the  common 
people  in  their  dealings ;  and  although  they  are  bigots  in 
their  religion,  they  do  not  possess  the  Mussulman  virtue  of 
sobriety,  wine-shops,  which  yield  a  great  revenue  to 
the  government,  being  public,  and  intoxication  very 
common.  As  no  registers  are  kept,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  may  be  the  population,  but  it  is  estimated,  since  the 
plague  of  1837,  at  about  20.000,  of  w  hom  about  20O0  are 
Jews.  The  Christians  are  inconsiderable  and  fluctuating 
in  numbers  :  they  are  principally  Maltese,  who,  on  account 
of  the  vicinity  of  their  island,  leave  it  and  return  to  it, 
according  to  the  season  or  the  demand  for  labour  in  Tri- 
poli. The  Maltese  may  amount  to  about  1000  or  1200 ; 
and  when  the  country'  w  not  torn  by  civil  war,  they  are 
double  that  number. 

Outside  of  the  town  arc  the  burying-places;  and  as  great 
respect  is  paid  to  the  dead,  I  he  tombs  are  decent  and 
numerous.  The  basha  has  several  country  palaces,  or 
kiosks,  in  the  surrounding  districts,  where  some  of  the 
European  consuls  and  other  persons  of  note  also  have 
country-houses  and  gardens.  These  plantations,  though 
they  have  no  neat  walks,  appear  like  so  many  groves  of 
orange,  citron,  and  lime  trees,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  olive  and  tall  date  tree,  with  its  immense  spreading 
branches  issuing  from  the  top  of  it  one  hundred  feet  high, 
while  the  jessamine,  geranium,  and  violet  cover  the 
ground,  sending  forth  their  rich  odours,  form  altogether 
a  scene  amidst  this  sandy  tiact  totally  different  from  what 
is  met  with  near  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  sandy  appearance  of  the  soil,  it  is  very  fertile 
when  turned  up  and  worked  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  gar- 
dens and  arable  land  being  in  fact  an  encroachment  upon 
this  little  desert,  which  extends  almost  to  the  Guluian 
Mountains.  In  peaceable  times  the  wandering  Arabs  make 
their  appearance  towards  the  autumn  in  the  flat  cultivable 
country  near  Tripoli,  where  they  sow  their  corn,  ami  relum- 
ing in  the  spring,  pitch  their  tents,  and  remain  until  it  is 
fit  for  reaping.  The  women  in  the  meantime  employ 
themselves  in  weaving,  and  sell  their  work  to  the  towns- 
people. But  the  Arabs  cannot  enter  the  town  without 
leave,  and  their  chief  is  answerable  to  the  basha  for  their 
good  conduct.  There  are  good  weekly  markets  outside 
the  town,  and  others  at  a  distance  of  five  and  ten  miles, 
well  supplied  with  tattle  of  all  sorts,  poultry,  game,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit,  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  districts. 
The  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life  (  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tea,  sugar,  coifce,  and  wine;  are  at  hand,  and  cheap. 
Fish,  taken  on  the  coast  by  Maltese  fishermen,  is  abundant 
and  good. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  long  reef  of  rocks  running 
out  from  the  northern  point  of  the  town  into  the  sea  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  by  other  reefs  at  borne  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  these,  which  together  form  a 
tolerably  good  shelter.  The  western  side  is  protected  by 
the  projection  of  land  on  which  the  town  stands.   In  the 


deepest  part  however  there  is  not  more  than  five  or  tax 
fathoms  water.  Ships  of  war  are  consequently  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  where  there  is  good  holding- 
ground  in  sixteen  and  eighteen  fathoms ;  but  the  anchor- 
age is  exposed  to  northerly  winds.  Two  batteries,  erected 
on  commanding  points  of  the  reefs  already  mentioned,  and 
two  others  situated  on  the  beach,  might  annoy  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy  entering  the  harbour ;  and  all  these  forts  are 
better  mounted  and  in  better  condition  than  the  defences 
of  the  town  inland.  The  mainland,  being  very  low  and 
quite  level,  presents  no  conspicuous  appearance  from  a 
distance,  except  long  lines  of  date-trees  extending  for 
many  miles  along  the  coast.  On  a  nearer  approach  the 
town  appears  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  white  square  build- 
ings, intermixed  with  cupolas  and  minarets,  and  with 
Indian  fig  and  date  trees  growing  among  them,  give  to  the 
city  at  a  distance  a  pleasing  appearance. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  liable  to  so  much  variation, 
from  the  want  of  a  stable  government,  that  little  can  be 
stated  on  this  subject,  except  that  it  is  decreasing  every 
year.  At  all  times  the  duties  of  export  and  import  (which 
by  treaties  with  most  of  the  Christian  powers  are  3  per 
cent,  upon  all  articles  ad  ralorem)  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  the  reigning  basha,  or  rather  upon  his 
necessities ;  but  particularly  so  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  Commercial  treaties  in  Tripoli  are  more  or  less 
observed,  according  to  the  notion  more  or  less  imposing  of 
the  power  of  each  state,  or  the  probability  of  remonstrance. 
The  government  also  reserves  to  itself  certain  monopolies 
of  the  produce  of  the  country ;  while  other  monopolies, 
both  of  imports  and  exports,  are  farmed  out  to  the  Jews, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise  money.  But  the 
measure  most  ruinous  to  trade  is  the  power  assumed  of 
coining  and  fixing  the  value  of  a  debased  currency,  which 
has  sometimes  been  made  to  lose  15  and  20  per  cent,  in  a 
week.  Arms  and  warlike  stores,  and  timber,  as  well  as 
all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  are  generally  admitted  free  of 
duty  ;  and  articles  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the 
Christians  established  in  the  regency  are  similarly  pri- 
vileged. 

From  the  nature  of  its  port  the  trade  of  Tripoli  is  carried 
on  in  small  vessels,  seldom  larger  than  brigs,  none  of  which 
arc  now  owned  in  the  country ;  for  its  commercial,  toge- 
ther with  its  national  marine,  is  nearly  annihilated  since 
the  attempt  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  force  upon  the 
Arab  chiefs  and  people  a  basha  or  governor  from  Constan- 
tinople. It  lias  no  direct  trade  with  England,  but  an  in- 
direct one  through  Malta.  Marseille,  Leghorn,  and  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant. likewise 
trade  with  Tripoli.  The  imports  from  Europe  are  woollen 
cloths  of  all  sorts,  coarse  German  linens,  printed  and 
striped  cottons,  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  descrip- 
tions, common  white  muslins  and  calicoes,  earthenware, 
common  writing-paper,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  cotton, 
colton  twist,  beads,  common  looking-glasses,  sword-blades, 
hardware,  and  fire-arms  of  all  sorts,  gunpowder,  shot,  lead, 
tin,  tin  plates,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  common  wines,  and 
spirits.  The  exports  consist  of  some  articles  of  produce, 
and  commodities  brought  from  Central  Africa  by  the  cara- 
vans, such  as  morocco  leather,  wool,  hides,  goats'  and 
sheep's  skins,  soda,  salt,  oil,  sal-nitron,  madder  roots,  wax, 
saffron,  senna  and  other  drugs,  ostrich  feathers,  gold-dust, 
ivory,  gum,  dates,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
butter. 

In  1827,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Moorish 
dynasty,  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  only  524,790, 
and  the  exports  at  449,000  Spanish  dollars.  Among  the  ex- 
ports we  observe  2000  head  of  black  male  and  female  slaves, 
valued  at  140,000  dollars.  In  former  years  they  amounted 
to  301)0  and  4000  annually.  They  are  brought  from  Fezran 
and  Ghadamis,  and  are  generally  shipped  to  Tunis,  Egypt, 
and  the  Turkish  ports  of  the  Levantj  in  vessels  of  those 
countries  or  of  Tripoli. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  countries  with  which 
this  trade  was  esuried  on.  from  the  following  enumeration 
of  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Tripoli,  from  July,  1827,  to  June, 
1828,  namely,  English  vessels  ^belonging  to  Malta;,  ; 
French,  lH ;  Tuscan,  17 ;  Austrian,  11;  Tripoline,  II; 
Sardinian,  8 ;  Sicilian,  5  :  Ottoman,  5;  American,  1  ;  Rus 
sian,  1 ;  Dutch,  1  ;  and  Tunisine,  1 — in  all,  102  brigs 
schooners,  and  smaller  vessels,  without  including  the  Tripo- 
line and  Tunisine  boats  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons,  which  keep  up 
a  frequent  communicalion  with  the  island  of  Gerba,  as  well 
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as  with  Bengui  and  Dema,  Of  course  the  trade  of  Tripoli 
muat  greatly  depend  upon  the  communication  with  the 
interior ;  and  it  profits  once  or  twice  a  year  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pilgrims  from  Western  Barbary  on  their  way  to 
Mecca.  -Formerly  these  caravans,  composed  partly  of 
penitents  and  partly  of  traders,  started  from  Fez,  and  pass- 
ing: through  Tlemsen,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  increasing  as 
they  went,  on  arriving  under  the  walls  of  Tripoli  amounted 
sometimes  to  3000  persons,  and  half  as  many  camels  and 
horses,  with  their  goods  and  merchandize,  returning  by  the 
same  route.  But  since  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  since  the  suppression  of  the  Greek  pirates 
in  the  Levant,  numbers  of  devout  Moslems  prefer  the  pas- 
sage by  sea  to  Alexandria,  as  less  fatiguing  and  less  dan- 
gerous. This  has  worked  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
traffic  of  the  place,  the  caravans  which  stop  there  in  the 
present  day  seldom  amounting  to  more  than  a  few  hundred 
people  and  animals ;  and  this  diminution  may  be  ascribed 
as  much  to  the  false  views  of  the  late  basha  Yu&suff,  in  anti- 
cipating the  duties  and  profits  upon  merchandize,  and  im- 
posing upon  commerce  other  shackles,  which  threw  it  into 
the  hands  of  mercenary  speculators,  as  to  the  more  con- 
venient route  chosen  by  the  true  penitents.  The  caffilas 
therefore,  or  small  caravans  from  Fezzan  and  Ghadamis, 
are  now  the  principal  medium  of  inland  trade.  These 
people  exchange  their  merchandize  for  that  of  Europe,  and 
pay  the  balance  in  gold-dust ;  and  their  credit  is  so  good, 
that  the  merchants  of  Tripoli  trust  them,  with  few  in- 
stances of  their  being  deceived.  Some  very  interesting 
information  on  the  commerce  of  Tripoli,  by  the  Chevalier 
Graberg  de  Hcmsu,  Swedish  consul  in  that  regency,  may 
be  found  in  the  Antologia,  a  periodical  published  at 
Florence  in  the  years  1828-1830,  Nos.  81,  88,  and  111, 
which  were  but  imperfectly  noticed  at  the  time  in  the 
•  London  Magazine,'  the  '"Revue  Britannique,'  and  the 
'  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Geographiques.' 

Tripoli,  from  the  regard  generally  entertained  for  the 
English  nation  by  the  ruling  basha,  Yussuff  Caramanli,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  good  under- 
standing kept  up  with  him  by  our  consul,  no  less  than 
from  the  authority  of  the  Moorish  princes  over  the  depend- 
ent states,  and  particularly  their  power  in  Fezzan,  is  the 
only  place  from  which  Northern  Africa  has  been  explored 
with  any  success  by  our  travellers.  Thus  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  by  the  influence  of  Consul  Warrington,  Mr. 
Ritchie  and  Captain  Lyon  penetrated  as  far  as  Tegerry, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Fezzan,  24°  4'  N.  lat.,  in 
1818-19-20.  The  expedition  of  the  brothers  Beechey, 
around  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  in  the  Cyrenaica,  in  1821-22 ; 
the  survey  of  the  coast  eastward  of  the  town  of  Tripoli, 
as  far  as  Derna,  in  the  same  years,  by  Captain  Smvth  ;  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  years  1823-24,  by  Major  Denham, 
Captain  Clapperton,  and  Dr.  Oudney,  extending  across  the 
Great  Desert  to  the  tenth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
from  Kouka  in  Houmou  to  Sackatoo,  the  capital  of  the 
Soudan  empire — as  well  ns  the  journey  of  Major  Laing  to 
Timbuctoo,  in  1825-20,  although  he  was  cruelly  murdered, 
and  we  are  deprived  of  every  account  o f-  it  by  the  loss  of 
his  papers.— were  all  made  from  this  point.  The  influence 
of  Great  Britain  in  fact,  and  the  power  of  the  basha,  were 
then  so  great,  that  our  consul  declared  that  the  load  from 
Tripoli  to  Bournou  was  as  open  to  us,  and  as  safe,  as  that 
between  Edinburgh  and  I-ondon,  and  so  it  was  found. 
Bnt  the  political  revolution  of  1835,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  another  place,  has  put  an  end  to  the  ameliorations  and 
extension  of  commerce  so  justly  hoped  for  by  the  late  J.ord 
Balhurst,  under  whose  auspices,  as  secretary  of  state,  the 
above  enterprises  were  chiefly  undertaken. 

TRIPOLI  occurs  massive,  with  a  coarse,  dull,  earthy 
fracture  ;  it  is  meagre  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  yield's 
readily  to  the  nail.  Colour,  various  shades  of  grey,  yellow, 
and  red.  It  imbibes  water,  which  softens  it ;  when  burned  it 
becomes  white  and  is  hardened ;  it  is  very  difficult  of  fusion. 

It  was  first  brought  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  but  has  since 
been  found  in  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  employed 
in  polishing  metals,  marble,  glass,  &c. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Haasc,  it  consists  of— 
Silica  ....  00 
Alumina     ...  7 
Oxide  of  Iron     .      .  3 


TRI'POLIS.  [Syria.] 


TRIPOLITZA  (Tp.iroXM-W,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  Morea,  is  situated  in  a  plain  in  Arcadia,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  which  the  antient  towns  of  Mantine.ia,  Tegea, 
and  Pallantium  formerly  stood.  The  time  at  which  Tri- 
politxa  was  built  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Byzantine  writers.  The  name  points  to  its  having  been 
formed  from  a  union  of  three  cities;  and  the  current  tradi- 
tion in  Greece  is,  that  these  cities  were  Mukhli,  Tegea,  and 
Mantineia.  Mukhli  is  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  a 
settlement  from  Amyclae  in  Laconia,  and  it  appeal's  in  the 
middle  ages  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this 
part  of  fiie  Morea.  It  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  in 
1458,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tripolitza  was  built 
soon  after  this  event,  when  Mukhli  declined  in  importance. 
Tlie  bishop  who  resides  at  Tripolitza  b  still  called  bishop 
of  Mukhli. 

When  Colonel  Leake  visited  Tripolitza  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  place  contained  2500  houses,  of 
which  1000  were  Greek.  The  walls  had  only  been  built 
about  sixteen  years,  and  were  of  paltry  construction.  There 
are  several  remains  of  antient  art  in  Tripolitza,  as  the  ruins 
of  Tegea  have  been  plundered  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the  mosques  and  other  edifices. 

The  plain  of  Tripolitza  bears  grass  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
but  it  is  nearly  of  a  uniform  level,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  parts  of  it  are  frequently  overflowed  by  the  torrents 
from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Some  parts  indeed  are 
half  the  year  under  water.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter, 
and  the  snow  often  lies  veiy  thick  upon  the  plain  for  many 
days. 

(Leake's  TnitvU  in  fhe  Morea,  London,  1830.) 

TKIPPEL,  ALEXANDER,  a  sculptor  of  considerable 
note,  was  born  at  Schaffhausen  in  Switzerland,  in  17 17, 
and,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  a  relation  in  London, 
where  he  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  musical-instrument 
maker ;  but  having  a  decided  inclination  for  the  fine  arts, 
he  afterwards  accompanied  one  of  his  brothers  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  there  studied  sculpture  under  Professor 
♦Viedewelt,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  that 
city.  Having  so  employed  eight  years  in  Denmark,  he 
went  to  Berlin ;  but  being  there  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations, returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  gained  several  prize 
medals.  He  then  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  very  fine  alle- 
gorical group  representing  Switzerland.  In  1777  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  in 
1793,  practising  his  art  with  great  success,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  sculptors  of  his  time, 
both  on  account  of  the  noble  simplicity  displayed  in  his 
productions,  and  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  He  was 
more  particularly  successf  ul  in  bas-reliefs  and  busts,  among 
which  last  he  executed  one  of  Gothe  for  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  poet  himself  as  being 
in  an  excellent  style.  Another  of  his  works  is  Salomon 
Gesner's  monument  at  Ziirich.  A  considerable  number  of 
his  productions  are  in  Russia.  Trippel's  portrait  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  54th  volume  of  the  4  Neue  Bibliothek  der 
Schi'men  Witstenschaftcn.' 

(Weinwich.  Kumtner-Lexicon ;  liiographie  Universeiie; 
Neue  Bibhothflt ;  &c.) 

TRIPSU'RUS.  [Woodpeckers.] 

TRISECTION  OF  THE  ANGLE.  In  the  articles 
Duplication  and  Quadrature,  we  have  given  a  slight 
outline  of  the  history  of  two  of  those  remarkable  pro- 
blems the  solutions  of  which  at  one  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  have  not  yet  ceased  to  he 
the  ambition  of  a  certain  class  of  geometrical  students. 
The  bisection  of  the  angle  is  the  third  problem  of  this  kind. 

Before  however  we  proceed  to  a  similar  sketch  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  cut  an  angle  into  three 
equal  parts,  we  may  add  to  the  article  Qiadratirk  a 
notice  of  a  recent  extension  of  the  decimal  places  to  which 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  has  been  carried.  In  that 
article  it  is  seen  that  the  Oxford  manuscript  carries  it  to 
154  places:  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1841, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  of  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
has  carried  it  to  208  places.  The  figures  after  50582  (up 
to  which  all  the  computers  agree)  arc,  according  to  Mr. 
Rutherford — 

23172   53594   08128   48473   78139    20386  33830 
21574    73996   00825    93125    91294   01832  80651 
744 

which  confirms  the  Oxford  manuscript  up  to  Ha  last  figure 
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exclusive.  This  problem  if  now,  in  it*  history,  a  useful 
test  of  the  power  of  computation  of  one  century  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  preceding:  one :  if  it  ever  be  carried 
farther,  it  will  probably  be  as  a  mode  of  showing  the  addi- 
tional power  derived  from  some  new  method. 

The  difficulty  of  cutting;  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts 
is  entirely  of  that  geometrical  nature  which  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  articles  above  cited.    Euclid,  who  con- 
fines himself  to  the  description  of  right  lines  and  circles, 
could  not  by  these  only  trisect  an  angle  ;  but  a  very  slight 
increase  of  descriptive  power  granted  to  pure  geometry 
would  overcome  the  difficulty  entirely.    In  modern  analysis  j 
there  is  no  more  trouble  in  trisecting  an  angle  than  in 
finding  a  cube  mot :  the  trigonometrical  tables  solve  the  | 
question  immediately  to  a  certain  number  of  places  of  I 
decimals,  and  the  calculation  of  a  series  and  the  solution  I 
of  a  cubic  equation  may  be  made  to  serve  for  any  number  [ 
of  places  of  decimals. '  In  order  to  show  this,  let  a  be  the 
of  a  given  angle,  and  x  the  sine  of  its  third  part : 
trigonometry  readily  gives  the  equation — 

3r  —  4j?  =  a. 
Now  a  can  be  found  from  the  angle  by  means  of  the  series 
for  the  sine  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  is  then 
easy  enough.  [Involution.]  The  three  roots  of  the  cubic 
equation  are  respectively  the  sines  of  the  third  part  of  the 
given  angle,  and  of  120°  and  240°  more  than  that  same  third 
part  The  cause  of  the  geometrical  difficulty  is  seen  in  the 
cubic  equation,  which,  as  appears  above,  is  essential  to  the 
problem  :  no  root  of  a  cubic  equation  was  ever  exhibited  by 
Euclid's  geometry  alone,  unless  that  cubic  equation  were 
algebraically  reducible  to  one  of  a  lower  degree,  which 
could  be  sofved  without  the  extraction  of  cube  roots. 

The  old  geometers  soon  reduced  the  question  to  depend 
upon  the  following  preliminaries.  I-et  A,  B,  C,  D  be  the 
nides  of  a  rectangle,  and  K  the  diagonal  passing  through 
the  angles  made  by  B,  C,  and  A,  I) :  also  let  the  angle 
EA  be  the  one  which  is  to  be  trisected.  Through  the 
point  common  to  BC  draw  a  line  F  passing  through  D 
and  A  produced,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  part  between 
I)  and  A  produced  is  twice  E  in  length.  Then  it  is  easily 
shown  that  the  angle  V  A  is  the  third  part  of  E  A.  Through 
the  point  CI)  draw  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  of  which  the 
asymptotes  are  A  and  B.  A  chord  of  this  hyperbola,  set 
off  from  C  D  towards  A  produced,  and  equal  m  length  to 
twice  K,  will  be  a  parallel  to  the  line  F  required.  Admit 
then  the  hyperbola  among  the  curves  of  geometry,  and  the 
difficulty  ceases.  Again,  if  with  two-thirds  of  any  given 
line  A  as  a  major  axis,  an  hyperbola  be  described  whose 
asymptotes  make  an  angle  of  12t)°;  and  if  with  A  as  a 
base,  and  a  point  on  the  branch  of  the  hyperbola  adjacent 
to  the  single  third  of  A  as  a  vertex,  a  triangle  be  described, 
the  larger  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  A  will  always  be 
double  of  the  smaller.  Consequently,  one  of  the  external 
angles  will  be  triple  of  one  of  its  internal  and  opposite 
angles  :  mi  that  by  describing  on  the  straight  line  A  a  seg- 
ment, of  a  circle  containing  the  supplement  of  any  given 
angle  less  than  ISO",  that  circle  will  cut  the  branch  of  the 
hyperbola  in  a  point  which,  being  joined  with  the  further 
extremity  of  A,  will  give  an  angle  equal  to  the  given 
angle. 

Again,  if  from  any  point  of  a  circle  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  cutting  the  circle  again,  and  then  a  diameter  pro- 
duced, in  such  manner  that  the  portion  externally  inter- 
cepted between  the  diameter  produced  and  the  circle  is 
equal  to  the  radius,  the  angle  formed  by  that  line  and  the 
diameter  produced  is  the  third  part  <*f  the  angle  made  by 
the  two  radii,  of  which  one  passes  through  the  first  point 
of  the  circle  mentioned,  and  the  other  is  on  the  diameter 
which  wa*  produced.  The  construction  can  be  effected  by 
the  Conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  which  curve,  if  granted, 
gives  the  means  of  drawing  a  straight  line  of  given  length 
between  any  straight  line  and  a  curve,  so  that  when  pro- 
duced it  shall  jkiss  through  a  given  point. 

Either  of  the  curves  known  by  the  name  of  Quadratrix 
may  be  made  to  trisect  an  angle,  as  obviously  may  any 
curve  which  assigns  a  straight  line  equal  to  a  given  arc :  for 
a  straight  line  may  be  easily  trisected.  The  Spiral  of  Ar- 
chimedes obviously  gives  another  solution.  But  there  is 
one  particular  curve  known  by  the  name  of  the  trinectrix, 
which,  among  curves  not  geometrical,  is  peculiarly  pos- 
sessed of  this  property.  It  is  one  of  the  trochoioal 
curves  having  the  deferent  and  epicycle  equal,  the  motion 


in  the  latter  being  direct  and  equal  to  one-half  of  that  hi 
the  epicycle.  Or.  add  and  subtract  the  radius  of  a  circle 
from  every  one  of  the  chords  which  passes  through  a  point 
in  its  circumference,  and  the  result  will  be  a  looped  curve, 
which  is  the  one  in  question.  Let  A  be  the  point  where 
the  branches  unite,  and  A  B  the  axis  of  the  loop  : 
describe  a  circle  with  A  as  a  centre,  and  A  B  as  a  radius ; 
take  a  point  P  in  the  loop,  and  let  A  P  and  B  P  pro- 
duced meet  the  circle  in  Q  and  R.  Then  the  arc  B  U 
is  three  times  B  Q. 

Many  other  modes  of  trisection  have  been  proposed, 
some  of  great,  geometrical  beauty ;  but  (he  preceding  are 
those  to  which  it  is  most  likely  the  student  will  meet  with 
references  in  his  reading.  Many  false  trisections  have  also 
been  proposed  by  persons  who  thought  they  could  conquer 
the  geometrical  difficulty.  There  is  not  so  much  to  expose 
in  this  class  of  trisections  as  in  the  one  of  quadratures  of 
the  circle  which  corresponds  to  it.  There  has  never  been 
so  much  of  romance  applied  to  this  problem,  no  explana- 
tions of  theological  points  have  been  made  to  arise  out  of 
it,  no  mode  of  converting  the  heathen  asserted  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary-consequence,  no  Number  of  the  Beast  taken  into 
the  calculation.  We  shall  only  notice  one  false  trisection, 
because  it  will  afford  a  useful  remark.  In  May,  1H30.  an 
Austrian  officer  announced  his  having  obtained  the  geo- 
metrical solution  in  the  '  United  Service  Journal,'  and 
various  comments  appeared  in  that  periodical,  running 
through  various  montlis  up  to  March,  1832.  In  January, 
1832,  an  actual  attempt  at  solution  appeared,  the  work  of 
a  British  officer  then  abroad.  This  at  first  sight  appeared 
to  be  a  geometrical  solution ;  and  what  is  more,  it  iro*  a 
geometrical  solution,  and  it  might  have  cost  a  practised 
mathematician  a  moment's  doubt  whether  the  problem  was 
not  actually  solved.  But,  owing  to  a  mistake,  a  construction 
was  made,  which  amounted  to  requiring  that  two  sides  of  a 
certain  triangle  should  be  together  equal  to  the  third,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  vertex  of  this  triangle 
was  brought  down  upon  the  base.  Now  the  angle  to  be 
trisected  was  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  this  triangle, 
or  equal  to  nothing  ;  an  angle  which  no  geometer  would 
refuse  to  declare  capable  of  Euclidean  division  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  of  course  equal  to  nothing.  Algebra 
generally  furnishes  some  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  problem  when  they  contradict  one  Smother: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  geometry.  A  latent  assump- 
tion which  restricts  the  generality  of  a  solution  always 
produces  its  effect  in  the  former  science  ;  whereas  in  the 
latter  such  an  assumption  might  be  made  part  of  a  de- 
monstration, and  produce  its  consequences,  without  point- 
ing out  that  those  consequences  are  not  true  of  the  general 
figure  which  was  drawn.  The  accurate  use  of  the  ruler 
and  compasses  will  sometimes  correct  an  error  of  this  sort 
;and  would  have  done  so  in  the  instance  before  us),  but 
tint  alu-ay*:  solutions  have  been  pro]>osed  before  now 
which  give  so  nearly  the  third  part  of  an  angle,  that  ordi- 
nary drawing  will  not  serve  to  detect  their  falsehood.  Any 
one  who  imagines  he  has  discovered  a  geometrical  trisec- 
tion should  take  care  to  submit  his  construction  to  an 
algebraical  verification;  that  is,  if  any  person  possess- 
ing algebra  enough  to  do  so  should  ever  be  in  such  a 
case. 

TRISETUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  grasses,  it  was  separated  from  Avena  by  Persoon, 
who  has  been  also  followed  by  Pursh,  Lindley,  and  other 
botanists.  The  inflorescence  is  panicled,  the  spikelets  2-7- 
flowered :  glumes  with  a  keel,  membranous ;  lower  palca 
with  two  bristles,  anil  a  tender  flexuose  beard  above  the 
middle  of  its  back  ;  scale  lanceolate. 

T.  Jhtrescens,  Golden  Oat  or  Yellow  Oat-Grass,  has  the 
panicle  much  branched,  spreading  erect,  spikelets  3- 
flowercd,  all  the  florets  awn  til.  It  is  common  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  rich  pastures.  This  grass  does  not 
thrive  when  cultivated  alone.  It  contains  in  projwrtion  to 
its  nutritive  matter  more  bitter  extractive  than  other 
grasses;  and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  a  desirable 
grass.    Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it. 

T.  pubescent,  Downy  Oat-gross,  has  a  panicle  spreading 
equally  on  every  side ;  spikelets  3-flowcred,  shorter  than 
the  florets ;  leaves  flat  ana  downy.  This  grass  is  a  native 
of  Britain.  For  cultivation  it  is  only  a  second-rate  grass : 
its  produce  however  is  good,  and  it  impoverishes  the  soil 
but  little.  By  cultivation  it  loses  the  downy  character  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  generally  more  evident  the  poorer  the 
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soil  on  which  it  grows.  It  prows  naturally  on  poor,  dry, 
chalky  soils*.  The  other  species  of  this  genus  are  not 
cultivated. 

T KISM EGISTU8,  or  the  '  Thrice-Great,'  was  an  epithet 
given  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  who  was  said  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  have  first  taught 
the  sciences  of  astronomy,  astrology,  &c.  There  were 
several  works  on  astrological  and  philosophical  subjects 
attributed  to  him,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Hkrmes. 

TKISSIWO,  GIOVANNI  GIORGIO,  bom  a1  Viconza. 
of  a  noble  family,  in  1478,  applied  himself  to  classical 
literature,  studied  the  Greek  language  under  Chalcondylas, 
and  became  also  an  elegant  Latin  and  Italian  writer.  At 
a  mature  age  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.  took 
him  into  his  favour,  and  employed  him  in  several  diplo- 
matic missions.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Clement 
VII.,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Charles  V.,  with  whom 
also  Trissino  ingratiated  himself.  Trissino  died  at  Rome 
in  1330.  He  wrote : — 1,  '  Sofonisba,'  the  first  Italian  regu- 
lar tragedy,  which  however  has  little  merit,  and  is  now 
forgotten.  It  was  much  praised  at  the  time  as  a  novelty, 
and  \t«s  performed  at  Rome  with  great  splendour. 
2,  '  L'ltalia  liberata  dai  Goti,"  an  epic  poem  in  blank  verse 
relative  to  the  re-conquest  of  Italy  by  Bclisarius  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Hie  poem  is  weak  and  dull,  and  was 
considered  such  from  its  first  appearance.  3, «  La  Poetica,' 
a  treatise  on  the  poetical  art.  This  is  considered  as  Tris- 
sino's best  and  most  elaborate  work.  4,  4  Ritratti  dclle 
bellissime  Donne  d'ltalia.'  !J,  a  comedy,  entitled  '  1  Si- 
millimi,'  in  imitation  of  the  'Mensechmi*  of  Plautus; 
besides  some  minor  compositions  in  Italian  and  Latin. 
He  attempted  to  introduce  new  letters  into  the  Italian 
alphabet,  especially  to  distinguish  the  two  sounds  of  the  o 
and  the  e,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Pope  i 
Clement  VII.,  which  was  published  in  1524 ;  but  this  inno- 
vation met  with  a  great  and  successful  opposition.  Kiren- 
zuola  wrote  an  invective  against  Trissino's  new  alphabetical 
signs.  Zcno  however  attributes  to  Trissino's  suggestion 
the  custom  which  has  since  prevailed  among  the  Italians 
of  writing  the  r  and  the  j  different  from  the  «  and  the  >, 
and  of  introducing  the  z  in  such  words  as  4  Venezia,' 
♦  grazia,' '  loeuzione,'  &c,  which  used  to  be  formerly  with  a 
/,  •  Venctia,'  ice. 

Trissino  was  a  friend  and  adviser  of  his  countryman  Pal- 
ladiothe  architect,,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  own  classical 
erudition  concerning  the  works  ol  art  of  the  antients. 
(Corniani,  /  Secoli  della  Lrltcratura  Ilaliana.) 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  Portuguese  naval  com- 
mander. In  1505  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  nominated 
Da  Cunha  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  a  post  which  he  was  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  accepting.  After  his  recovery  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  fifteen  Vessels, 
of  which  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque's  squadron  of  five,  in- 
tended to  cruise  in  the  Red  Sea,  formed  a  part.  Da 
Cunha  sailed,  in  1506,  with  his  armament  from  Lisbon,  to 
which  he  returned  in  1508  (?).  On  leaving  Portugal  he 
steered  his  course  southwards  till  he  reached  a  latitude  so 
high  that  some  of  his  men  perished  from  the  cxcessi\e  cold. 
Wnile  steering  this  course  he  discovered,  in  lat.  37*  10*  S., 
the  islands  which  bear  his  name.  His  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  violent  tempest,  and  the  scattered  vessels  reassembled 
at  Mozambique.  Before  reaching  this  settlement  Da  Cun- 
ha had  touched  at  Madagascar,  "and,  attracted  by  reports 
which  had  been  spread  of  great  quantities  of  spices  pro- 
duced in  that  island,  had  examined  considerable  part  of 
its  coasts.  Not  finding  the  country  answer  his  expecta- 
tions, he  rejoined  his  fleet  at  Mozambique  and  wintered 
there.  In  the  spring  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  chief  who  held  Melinda,  and  chastised  the  people  of 
Brava  for  withholding  the  tribute  they  had  promised  to 
pay  to  Portugal.  The  fleet  proceeded  from  the  scene  of 
these  actions  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  of  which  it  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  Portugal.  Here  Da  Cunha  and 
Albuquerque  separated  :  the  latter  proceeding  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  former  to  Cochin,  where  he  concerted  with  Al- 
meida an  expedition  against  Calicut.  The  enterprise  was 
successful,  and  Da  Cunha  returned  to  Portugal  with  five 
ships  richly  laden.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  He  does  not  however 
appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs 
except  when  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Leo  X.  in  1515. 

In  1536  bis  son  Nuno  died  at  sea  on  his  return  from 


India,  where  he  had  been  superseded  in  the  chief  com- 
mand by  Noronha.  The  new  viceroy  had  refused  his  pre- 
decessor even  a  passage  aboard  of  a  king's  vessel.  Nuno 
sailed  in  a  merchantman,  but  chagrin  preyed  on  his  spirits 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  before  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  anil  his  body  was,  at  his  own  request,  com- 
mitted to  the  sea.  Tristan  da  Cunha  expressed  his  keen 
sense  of  the  indignities  offered  to  his  son  by  demanding 
an  audience  of  the  king ;  and  on  its  being  granted,  ap- 
pearing, followed  by  his  grandchildren  to  ofter  payment  for 
the  cannon-balls  which  had  been  attached  to  his  son's 
body  in  order  to  sink  it.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  : 
he  appears  to  have  died  soon  after.  An  account  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha's  expedition  was  compiled  from  his  MSS.  by 
De  Barros  and  published  by  order  of  the  king.  A  transla- 
tion of  this  narrative  was  published  at  Leyden,  by  Pieter 
van  der  Aa,  in  1700. 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South- 
ern Atlantic,  south-south-east  of  St.  Helena,  and  east-south- 
east of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  largest  and  central 
island  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  37"  0'  N.,  and  by  the 
meridian  12*  2'  W.  The  islands  are  three  in  number : 
the  largest,  to  which  the  name  of  Tristan  da  Cunha 
properly  belongs,  is  between  19  and  20  miles  in  circum- 
terence ;  of  the  two  smaller,  that  which  is  named  Nightin- 
gale Island  is  to  the  south  of  the  principal  island,  ana  that 
named  Inaccessible  Island  to  the  south-west.  The  two 
smaller  islands,  from  the  steep  and  craggy  nature  of  their 
shore*,  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm.  The  north  side 
of  the  largest  island  is  very  striking :  an  extensive  plain 
stretches  along  the  base  of  a  mountain,  the  sides  of  which 
arc  clothed  with  thick  brushwood,  and  which  towers  ab- 
ruptly to  the  height  of  H326  feet.  In  18 16  a  company  of 
artillery  was  stationed  on  this  island :  it  was  withdrawn 
after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  a  corporal  of  the 
name  of  Glass  was  left  with  one  or  two  companions  to 
take  charge  of  the  fort  and  the  landing-places.  In  1829 
the  little  colony  amounted  to  twenty-seven  persons — seven 
men,  six  women,  and  fourteen  children.  They  had  300 
acres  of  land  in  tillage  and  extensive  pastures.  They  had 
70  head  of  cattle,  100  sheep  (of  which  the  wool  found  a 
market  at  the  Cape) ;  a  great  number  of  swine  and  goats, 
which  roamed  about  wild  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
poultry.  Water  is  good  and  abundant  in  the  island,  and 
vessels  which  touch  there  can  easily  procure  supplies  of 
fresh  provisions.  Off  the  coast  is  great  abundance  of  seals, 
and  whales,  both  black  and  white.  These  islands  were  dis- 
covered in  1506,  by  the  fleet  under  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  them. 

TRITICUM,  the  genus  of  plants  yielding  the  various 
kinds  of  wheat.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to  Varro, 
from  tritum,  ground  or  rubbed,  because  the  fruit  in  its 
preparation  as  a  food  for  man  undergoes  the  process  of 
grinding  or  trituration.  The  various  kinds  of  wheat  have 
been  known  from  a  very  early  period,  and  mention  is 
made  of  wheat  as  a  food  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
history  of  man.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  made  use 
of  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  this  food  is  early  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  it.  On  account  of  the  early  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  kinds  of  wheat  as  articles  of  diet,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  most  common  species  are  really  indigenous.  All 
the  species  of  Triticum  are  however  found  most  abundantly 
in  temperate  climates,  and  there  take  the  place  of  the  foods 
used  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Wheat  is  in 
northern  climates  what  rice  and  maize  are  in  warmer 
ones.  The  part  of  the  plant  of  Triticum  which  yields  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  man  is  the  fruit,  seeds,  or 
grain.  This  fruit,  although  small  in  itself,  generally  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  plant.  When  the  fruit  is  ground, 
the  testa,  or  seed-coat,  is  separated  from  what  is  called  the 
flour.  This  flour  consists  of  the  powdered  albumen  and 
embryo  of  the  seed.  The  proximate  vegetable  principles 
which  this  flour  contains  are  starch  and  gluten.  The 
starch  is  a  highly  carbonised  vegetable  principle,  whilst  the 
gluten  is  characterised  by  possessing  nitrogen.  Foods 
that  contain  carbonaceous  matters  are  fattening,  whilst 
those  that  contain  nitrogen  are  strengthening,  ft  is  thus 
that  wheat  flour  has  become  to  be  the  staple  article  of  diet 
of  the  finest  races  of  men  in  the  world.  The  other  cereal 
grasses  contain  the  same  principles,  but  the  gluten  or 
axotised  principle  U  not  in  so  Urge  a  quantity  as  in  wheat, 
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utile  following  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the 
of  wheat,  rice,  and  barley  will  show : — 

Sunb.  (Xutm. 

Wheat      .       .    7000  23  00 

Rice.       .       .    85-07  3  60 

Barley      .       .   79*00  6  00 

The  starch  is  often  separated  from  the  gluten  and  used 
for  various  purposes  in  domestic  economy.  [Starch.]  The 
gluten  is  also  separated,  and,  in  the  form  or  macaroni  and 
vermicelli,  constitutes  a  favourite  diet  with  some  nations, 
especially  where  little  animal  food  is  consumed,  for  which 
it  is  a  direct  substitute,  from  the  identity  of  its  composi- 
tion. The  following  analysis  of  gluten  by  Boussingault,  and 
ox  muscle,  or  beef,  by  Playfair,  will  make  this  evident : — 

Carbon.     Hyurogeti.     Nilro^ro.  Qiygrn. 

Gluten.  .  54-20  7-50  14  00  24  40 
Ox-flesh    .    54  12      7  89       15-71  21-58 

These  analyses  do  not  differ  more  than  the  analyses  of  the 
same  substances  frequently  differ  from  each  other. 

The  straw  of  wheat,  and  the  chaff,  or  the  culm,  and  the 
flowers,  also  contain  79  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  Tim 
consists  principally  of  unazotised  vegetable  matter,  and 
may  therefore  be  used  as  an  article  of  diet  for  cattle.  The 
culms  of  wheat  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plait  from  which  straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  made,  a  manu- 
facture of  considerable  importance  in  some  parts  of  this 
country. 

The  genus  Triticum  is  known  by  possessing  solitary 
spikelets,  with  the  glumes  2-valved  and  many-flowered, 
the  valves  carinate,  acute,  or  mucronate ;  the  paleae  2- 
valved,  the  valves  lanceolate,  the  external  one  acuminate, 
the  internal  one  biiid  at  the  extremity.  The  genus  con- 
sists of  about  40  species;  of  these  16  arc  European,  and 
only  5  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  species  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  cerealia,  yielding  edible  fruits,  and  the 
agropyra,  which  are  merely  grasses.  The  latter  group  is 
by  some  writers,  as  Bcauvois  and  Lindley,  made  into  a 
distinct  genus.  It  includes  all  the  species  that  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Cerealia  are  known  by  their  spikelets  being  more  or 
lens  ventricose  and  turgid,  and  the  valves  are  ovate  or 
oblong.  These  are  again  divided  into  the  Frumenta,  or 
true  wheats,  in  which  the  seeds  fall  out  from  the  chaff, 
and  the  Spelter,  or  spelts,  in  which  the  seeds  remain  at- 
tached to  the  chaff.  The  most  important  species  belong- 
ing to  the  former  division  are  the  following : — 

'  7*.  vulgare,  Common  Wheat,  has  a  four-cornered  imbri- 
cated spike  with  four  flowered  spikelets,  the  valves  ventri- 
cose, ovate,  truncate,  mucronate,  compressed  under  the 
apex,  the  nerve  somewhat  prominent.  This  species  in- 
cludes the  T.  erstivum  and  T.  hybernum  of  many  bota- 
nists. They  appear  however  to  be  only  varieties  of  this 
species,  differing  in  their  periods  of  growth.  The  native 
country  of  this  species  is  not  well  ascertained  :  it  has  been 
found  wild  in  some  districts  of  Persia,  also  of  Siberia,  ap- 
parently removed  from  the  influence  of  cultivation.  The 
great  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  species  has 
been  carried  in  Europe  has  produced  many  varieties. 
Metzger,  in  his  *  Getreide-Arten,  describes  eighteen  varie- 
ties which  arc  cultivated  in  Germany ;  ana  many  more 
might  be  added  to  this  list.  The  variety  called  T.  eestivum, 
is  the  type  of  all  the  wheats  which  are  called  summer  and 
spring  wheats.  These  wheats  are  not  much  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain ;  they  are  however  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
Metzger  recommends  the  white-beard  summer  wheat  to  be 
grown  on  poor  lands,  as  it  yields  the  best  straw  for  plait- 
ing, which  is  used  extensively  in  Italy  for  this  purpose. 
The  T.  hybernum  is  the  Lamnuy  or  winter  wheat,  and  em- 
braces by  far  the  greater  number  of  varieties  which  are 
cultivated  as  the  food  of  man.  The  wheats  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  Fox,  Kentish,  Talavera, 
Bohemian  or  velvet,  red,  white,  and  red-eared  bearded 
wheats  are  varieties  of  T.  hybernum. 

T.  turgidum,  turgid,  cone,  or  English  Wheat,  is  known 
principally  by  its  prominent  carina;.  About  ten  varieties  of 
this  species  are  known  to  agriculturists,  half  of  which  are 
summer  and  half  winter  wheats.  Of  these  the  clock,  great 
or  Revel  wheat,  and  the  Russian  or  blue  English  wheat, 
are  the  best. 

T.  durum,  true  beard  Wheat,  has  the  prominent  carina? 
of  the  last  wheat,  with  the  valves  ventricose,  oblong,  and 
times  longer  than  broad.   It  is  a  native  of  Switzer- 


land. It  has  several  varieties,  all  of  which  produce  summer 
wheats,  and  are  better  known  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spaiu 
than  in  tins  country. 

T.  polonicum,  Polish  Wheat,  has  the  spike  irregularly 
four-cornered  or  compressed  ;  the  spikelets  3-flowered,  the 
valves  subventricosc,  oblongo-lanceolate,  herbaceous,  with 
many  nerves.  It  is  found  native  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
not  however  in  the  country  which  gives  it  its  name.  In 
cultivation  it  yields  summer  wheats,  which  arc  adapted  for 
warmer  climates  than  Great  Britain. 

The  Spelt*  include  the  following  species : — 

T.  tpelta,  Spelt  Wheat,  has  a  parallel  compressed  spike, 
loosely  imbricated  ;  a  fragile  rachis,  spikelets  4-flowered. 
the  valves  obliquely  truncated,  dentato-mucronatc,  the 
carina;  compressed,  strongly  prominent  above,  with  the 
tooth  of  the  apex  inflexed.  All  the  species  of  Spelts  are 
cultivated  extensively  in  Germany,  and  there  is  so  strong  a 
prejudice  in  their  favour  in  the  markets  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  that  other  kinds  of  corn  can  with  difficulty  be  got 
rid  of.  Their  great  advantage  appears  to  be,  that  they  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil  yielding 
good  crops  in  the  extremes  of  heaviness  and  lightness, 
inoistness  and  dryness.  They  possess  a  firm  stiff  straw, 
which  is  not  easily  laid,  and  are  not  attacked  by  birds,  and 
arc  less  liable  to  smut. 

T.  dkoccum.  Two-grained  or  Rice-Wheat,  has  the  spike 
oppositely  compressed,  rachis  fragile,  the  spikelets  4- 
flowcred,  the  valves  obliquely  truncated,  dentato-mucronate ; 
the  carina  compressed,  stronglyprominent  above,  with  the 
tooth  of  the  apex  inflexed.  This  is  the  T.  amyleum  of 
some  authors,  and  is  cultivated  with  the  other  spelts  in 
Germany. 

71  monococcum,  One-grained  Wheat,  has  3-flowered 
spikelets ;  the  valves  at  the  apex  2-toothed,  with  straight 
acute  teeth  at  the  apex  of  the  carina.  This  species  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  Switzerland,  and  is  used  especially 
lor  making  gruel.  The  spikelets  are  placed  close  together, 
and  the  spike  has  a  remarkably  neat  appearance,  as  if  cut 
in  ivory. 

The  Agropyra  do  not  possess  ventricose-turgid  spikelets, 
and  the  valves  are  lanceolate  or  linear-oblong.  This  divi- 
sion includes  the  wheat-grasses,  some  of  which  arc  only 
known  as  troublesome  weeds.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  T.  repens.  Creeping  Wheat-Grass,  Couch- 
grass,  or  Spear-grass,  which  has  a  distichous  spike  with 
5-flowered  spikelets,  the  valves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with 
five  nerves,  the  leaves  flat,  and  underground  creeping  stem. 
It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  too  well  known  in  cornfields.  The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  its  creeping  underground  stem,  the  smallest 
portion  of  which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  sends  up  a  fresh  bud, 
is  the  cause  of  this  plant  being  so  great  a  pest  to  the 
farmer.'  These  stems  contain  a  good  deal  of  nutritive 
matter,  and  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  in 
some  countries  have  been  made  into  bread  by  the  poorer 
people.  The  T.  maritimum  of  some  writers,  wliich  is  a 
native  of  sea-coasts,  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
plant. 

T.  junceum,  Sea  Rushy  Wheat-grass,  has  the  spike  dis- 
tichous, spikelets  5-8-flowered,  remote,  the  valves  linear- 
lanceolate,  9-1 1-nerved,  leaves  velvety  above,  the  rachis 
glabrous,  underground  stem  creeping.  This  is  a  frequent 
plant  on  our  sandy  sea-shores,  and  with  the  Carcx  arenaria, 
Elymus  arenarius,  and  Festuca  rubra,  is  one  of  the  plants 
that  binds  the  sands.  Under  the  influence  of  the  stems  and 
roots  of  these  plants  whole  districts  are  rendered  cultivable 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  mass  of  barren  moving  sands. 

7*.  caninum,  bearded  Wheat-grass,  has  a  distichous 
spike ;  5-flowered  spikelets,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-5- 
nerved  valves ;  awncd  florets,  scabrous  fiat  leaves,  fibrous 
roots.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  England.  According  to 
Mr.  Sinclair  its  produce  of  nutritive  matter  is  good.  It 
yields  a  very  early  crop  when  cultivated,  and  is  recom- 
mended to  be  grown  on  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  instead 
of  rye-grass. 

T.  crittatum,  Crested  Wheat-grass,  has  elliptical,  sub- 
ulate, keeled,  awned  valves  scarcely  nerved,  the  spikelets 
much  crowded,  with  about  four  awned  flowers  in  each.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  yields  much  nutritive  matter. 
On  this  account  it  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Sinclair  as  a 
good  early  grass  for  heath  soils. 

For  the  best  and  most  practical  information  on  tlie 
genus  Triticum,  consult  Metzger,  Die  Getreide-arten  una 
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Wie^engraser  in  Botanischer  und  bkonomucher  Hinsicht, 
1B41.  The  other  works  consulted  have  been  Koch's  Flora 
Germanira ;  Cycloprr-dia  of  Plants ;  Sinclair's  Hortu*  Wo- 
burnensit ;  Pouchet,  Trattf  tie  Botantque. 

TRITON.  (Zoology.)  [Siphonostomata,  vol.  xxii., 
p.  53.]  The  term  Triton  is  also  applied  by  Laurenti  ami 
others  as  a  generic  name  for  the  Aquatic  Salamanders. 
[Salamaxdkcd.k.] 

TRIT'ONI  A,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Nudihranchi- 
ata  (vol.  xvi.,  p.  362).  This  generic  appellation  comes 
too  near  to  Triton,  already  used  in  a  double  sense. 

TRITONOI'DEA.  Mr.  Swainsous  name  for  a  genus  of 
Buccininte,  the  fifth  subfamily  of  his  AfurtciJee. 

Generic  Character. — Shell  bucciniform,  but  the  basal 
half  is  narrowed,  and  the  middle  more  or  less  ventricose ; 
spire  and  aperture  equal.  Pillar  at  the  base  with  two  or 
three  obtuse  and  very  transverse  plaits,  not  well  defined  ; 
outer  lip  internally  crenated,  and  with  a  superior  siphon  ; 
inner  lip  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

Example,  Tttrbinoidea  undulosa,' Enc.  MCth.,' 422,  f.  5, 
&c. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  refers  to  many  more  species  figured 
in  the  Encyrlopfdie  Mithodique,  states  that  Mr.  Gray  has 
the  merit  of  first  publishing  this  intricate,  but  most  natural 
genus,  which  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  many  years  ago  also  deter- 
mined. 

He  adds  that  he  should  gladly  have  adopted  Mr.  Gray's 
name,  were  it  not  that  Pollio  had  already  been  applied  to 
a  genus  of  lenidopterous  insects.  Mr.  Swainson  further 
observes,  that  Mr.  Gray  has  very  happily  determined  what 
is  certainly  its  true  station  in  the  natural  system — that  is, 
intermediate  between  Triton  and  Bticcinum.  We  must 
remark  that  the  termination  used  by  Mr.  Swainson  is  ob- 
jected to  by  many  naturalists  when  employed  for  a  generic 
name. 

TRIUMPH  (Triumphus)  is  in  general  a  solemn  pro- 
cession for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  a  victor)'.  Such 
processions  and  solemnities  have  been  customary  in  all 
warlike  nations,  but  they  have  never  formed  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  history  of  a  people  as  anions 
the  Romans.  In  a  Roman  triumph,  the  general  who  had 
gained  a  victory  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  him 
t«>  this  honour,  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses;  he  was  preceded  by  the  captives 
n.nd  spoils,  and  followed  by  his  army.  Tho  whole  train 
passed  along  the  Via  Sacra  up  to  the  Capitol,  where  the 
trcnentl  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Jupiter.  Such  a  triumph  was 
t  he  highest  honour  that  a  military  commander  could 
look  for ;  it  was  granted  by  the  senate  after  any  victory 
either  by  sea  or  by  land,  provided  it  was  thought  suffi- 
ciently important  to  deserve  it. 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory  or  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission,  he  sent  in  a  report  to  the 
senate,  which  then  usually  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving 
(supplication  The  general  returned  to  Rome,  either  with 
his  army,  or  appointed  a  time  when  it  was  to  meet  him 
there ;  but  he  aid  not  enter  the  city,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  senate  was  held  outside  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
general's  claims  to  a  triumph.  The  principal  conditions 
upon  wluch  a  triumph  was  granted,  and  which  were 
established  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  law,  are  as 
follows: — 1.  That  the  general  should  have  held  one  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  that  is,  the  dictator- 
ship, consulship,  or  praetorship.  2.  That  he  should 
have  been  invested  with  one  of  these  offices  at  the  time 
when  he  gained  the  victory,  aud  that  it  should  not  have 
expired  on  the  day  of  the  triumph.  This  regulation  how- 
ever was  set  aside  at  an  early  period,  and  in  cases  where 
the  term  of  office  had  expired  the  senate  used  to  grant  a 
*  prorogatin  imperii?  that  is,  a  prolongation  of  his  im- 
perium  or  authority  as  general,  for  the  day  of  the  triumph. 
3.  That  the  victory  should  have  been  gained  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  troop  of  the  general  who  claimed 
a  triumph.  4.  That  the  advantages  gained  by  the  victory 
and  the  number  of  the  enemies  slain  should* come  up  to 
the  amount  prescribed  by  law.  5.  That  the  victory  should 
have  been  gained  over  a  foreign  enemy,  and  not  in  a  civil 
war.  6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
have  been  extended  by  the  victory,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  a  mere  reparation  of  losses  previously  sustained. 
7.  That  the  war  should  be  actually  concluded  by  it,  so  as 
to  enable  the  army  to  quit  the  enemy's  country. 


I  These  rules  however  were  not  always  strictly  observed, 
and  various  deviations  from  them  are  recorded.  Even  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  ceased  to  be  thought  necessary  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  people  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa  assumed  the  right  1o  grant  triumphs 
i  Liv.,  hi.  63  ;  Dionys..  xi.  50, ;  and  there  are  instances  of 
generals  triumphing  in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  the 
people.  In  later  times  a  general  to  whom  a  triumph  in 
the  city  was  refused,  used  to  celebrate  it  on  the  Albau 
Mount.  (Liv.,  xlii.  21.)  If  however  the  senate  granted  it, 
a  sum  or  money  was  voted  as  a  contribution  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  triumph,  and  the  general  was 
for  the  day  of  his  triumph  invested  with  the  lmperium  in 
the  city.  During  the  triumphal  procession,  the  general, 
standing  in  his  chariot,  wore  a  purple  toga  embroidered  with 
gold :  his  brow  was  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  hay  (laurus'i, 
and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  sceptre  with  the  Roman 
eagle.  On  reaching  the  temple  of  Jupiter  he  deposited 
his  wreath  in  the  lap  of  the  god.  Banquets  and  other 
entertainments  concluded  the  solemnity,  which  was  gene- 
rally brought  to  a  close  in  one  day,  though  in  later  times 
we  meet  with  instances  in  which  it  lasted  for. three  days. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  52.) 

During  the  time  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  himself, 
being  the  chief  general  of  all  the  armies,  was  the  only 
person  that  could  claim  a  triumph,  and  it  was  rarely  if 
ever  granted  to  any  one  else  but  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family.  Other  generals  received  other  compensations. 
All  the  triumphs  that  had  been  celebrated  at  Rome 
carefully  recorded  in  the  Fasti  triumphalcs,  and  their  lotal 
number,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  last,  that  of 
Bclisarius  over  the  Vandals,  has  been  calculated  to  amount 
to  350. 

A  lesser  kind  of  triumph  was  called  ovatio,  perhaps  from 
*  ovis,"  a  sheep,  which  the  general  offered  to  Jupiter,  in- 
stead of  a  buU.  It  was  granted  after  victories  which  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the  solemn  triumph. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  was  that  in  an 
ovation  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot,  and  in  later 
times  on  horseback  ;  he  wore  only  the  toga  pratexta,  and 
his  brow  was  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle.  He 
carried  no  sceptre,  and  was  frequently  not  accompanied  by 
his  army. 

(O.  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  Graevius,  Thesaurus 
Antiq.  Rom.,  vol.  ix. ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  am!  Rom.  Ant., 
under  •  Triumphus '  and  'Ovatio. ') 
TRIUMPHAL  COLUMN.  TTrajan's  Column.] 
TRIU'MVIRI,  or  TRE'SVIRf,  that  is,  •  three  men."  A 
great  number  of  offices  at  Rome,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary (commissions)  were  held  by  three  persons  in 
conjunction,  who  thus  formed  a  board  which  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  or  administration  of  certain  things. 
The  office  itself  was  called  triumvirate  (triumviratus). 
Extraordinary  triumviri  were  appointed  on  various  oc- 
casions and  emergencies  :  for  example,  when  a  new  colony 
was  to  be  founded,  the  whole  management  of  the  business, 
together  with  the  distribution  of  lands  among  the  colonists, 
was  usually  intrusted  to  triumviri,  whose  full  title  was 
'  triumviri  coloniae  deducendae,'  or  *  agro  dividundo.' 

The  triumvirate  which  has  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  Rome  is  that  which  was  established  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  by  Octavianus,  Antonius, 
and  Lepidus.    After  the  republic  had  been  for  years  dis- 
tracted by  a  series  of  civil  wars,  the  three  men  mentioned 
above  met  near  Mutina,  in  h.c.  43,  and  aaumed,  under  the 
title  of 'triumviri  rei  publicae  constituendae,'  the  supreme 
power  for  five  years,  under  the  pretext  of  settling  the  affair-* 
\  of  the  state.   Their  power  and  its  duration  was  sanctioned 
I  by  asenatus  consultum.    They  so  distributed  the  adminis- 
I  tration  of  the  state  among  themselves,  that  Antonius  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  Gaul ;  Lepidus,  Spain  and  a  small 
portion  of  Gaul ;  and  Octavianus,  Africa,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Lepidus  was  to  govern  Rome 
and  Italy,  while  he  exercised  his  power  in  Spain  by  proxy. 
His  two  colleagues  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  repuhlican 
party  by  proscriptions,  in  which  2000  equites  and  300 
senators  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death.    Whole  towns 
were  robbed  of  their  property,  and  their  lands  distributed 
among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  and  hos«>  of 
'  people  flocked  around  the  standards  of  Brutus  and  other 
republican  leaders,  to  escape  an  ignominious  death.  Con- 
■  suls  were  elected  during  this  period  as  before,  but  they 
j  were  either  the  creatures  and  friends  of  the  triumvirs. 
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or  one  of  the  triumvirs  himself  held  the  consulship. 
In  b.c.  38  the  time  of  their  office  expired,  and  it  was 
renewed  for  five  years  more  without  any  opposition. 
About  the  end  of  this  second  term  the  sec  ret  enmity  among 
the  triumvirs  burst  out  into  open  hostilities  ;  a  new  civil 
war  began,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  republican 
freedom.  The  triumvirate  of  Octavianus,  Antonius,  and 
Lcpidus  is  usually  called  the  second  triumvirate.  Hie 
first  triumvirate,  it  we  may  call  it  so,  was  merely  a  private 
coalition,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Livy's '  Epitome'  ( 103),  a  con- 
spiracy, entered  into  by  Csesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus,  in 
n.c.  GO:  the  title  triumviri  was  perhaps  never  borne  by 
them ;  it  was  certainly  not  recognised  either  by  the  senate 
or  the  people. 

The  triumviri  who  were  regular  magistrates  belonged  to 
the  minor  magistrates.  Among  them  we  shall  mention, 
1,  The  triumviri  Capitales,  who  were  instituted  about  the 
vear  b.c.  292,  and  wore  in  many  respects  the  successors  of 
the  quaestores  parricidii.  They  inquired  into  capital 
offences,  apprehended  criminals  and  committed  them  to 
prison,  wherever  they  discovered  them,  and  also  carried 
into  effect  the  sentence  passed  upon  them.  2,  The  trium- 
viri Monctalcs,  or  the  inspectors  of  the  mint.  3,  The 
triumviri  Nocturni,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
watchmen  in  the  city  at  night,  and  to  prevent  or  put 
out  fires  in  the  city. 

For  further  particulars  about  these  and  some  other 
minor  officers  ot  this  name, .see  Dictionary  Greek  and 
Rom.  Ant.,  under  '  Triumvir/ 

TRIVENTO.  [Sanmo.] 

TRIVET,  NICOLAS,  whose  simame  is  otherwise  found 
Tryvet,  Trevet,  Treveth,  Trevech  (a  misprint  or  mistran- 
scription), Triveth,  Thriveth,  and  is  latinized  Trivctus,  Tri- 
vcttus, Trevetus,  and,  by  Leland,  Tripus  (at  least  he  lias  Tii- 
podis  in  the  genitive),  was  born  in  Norfolk  about  the  year 
1258,  and  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  twice  ridden  as  one  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Trivet  mentions  his  father 
in  his  Annals,  under  the  year  1272,  by  the  name  of  Thoma* 
Treveth.  He  himself  was  sent,  when  a  boy,  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  London,  and  in  due  time 
he  became  a  monk  of  that  order.  Having  completed  his 
education  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  (his  resi- 
dence for  some  time  at  which  latter  place  of  study  lie 
notices  in  the  beginning  of  his  Annals),  he  was,  on  his 
return  to  England  with  the  highest  reputation  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning  then  cultivated,  elected  head  or  prior 
of  the  religious  house  in  which  he  had  spent  his  earliest 
years.  This  office  he  appears  to  have  held  till  liis  death 
in  1328. 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits  give  long  lists  of  the  writings  of 
Trivet,  especially  Pits,  whose  catalogue  extends  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  articles.  Among  them  are  annotations  or 
commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  on  certain 
ofthe  works  of  St.  Augustm,  on  the  '  Problems'  of  Aristotle, 
the  *  Metamorphoses'  of  Ovid,  the  *  Tragedies'  of  Seneca,  on 
Boethius,  Livy,  and  Juvenal,  some  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  treatises,  and  a  number  of  tracts  on  religious  and 
moral  subjects,  all  in  Latin.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
still  exist  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  A  commentary  on  the  treatise  of  St.  Augus- 
tin  entitled  '  De  Civitatc  Dei,'  by  Trivet  and  Thomas 
Valois,  or  AYalleis,  was  printed  by  Schuffer,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  edition  of  St.  Augustin's  works,  fol.,  Mainz, 
1473,  and  again  at  Toulouse  in  1488,  at  Venice  in  1489, 
and  at  Friburg  in  1494.  But  Trivet  is  now  only  remem- 
bered for  his  Chronicle  or  History,  principally  of  English 
affairs,  though  it  embraces  a  sketch  of  those  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  a.d.  1136  to  1307,  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  the  end  of  that  of 
Edward  f.  This  work  was  first  printed  by  Lucas  Acherius 
(Father  Luc  d'Achery),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Spi- 
cilegium  Veterum  aliquot  Scriptorum,'  4to.,  Paris,  1G71  ; 
and  it  is  also  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  that  col- 
lection, in  3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1723.  But  the  edition  com- 
monly used  is  that  published  by  Antony  Hall,  under  the 
title  of  '  Nicolai  Triveti  Dominicani  Annates  Sex  Rcgum 
Angliae,'  at  Oxford  in  1719,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  the  second  of 
which  however  (not  published  till  1721)  is  occupied  with 
the  Chronicles  of  Adamus  Murimiithensis  and  his  Conti- 
nuator.  This  edition  is  from  a  better  manuscript  than 
that  which  D'Achery  used  ;  but  otherwise  it  has  no  great 
reputation,  any  more  than  Hall's  other  publications.  Tri- 


vet however  deserves  to  be  well  edited;  he  is  a  clear, 
painstaking,  and  exact  recorder  of  events,  and  he  is  the 
original  authority  for  many  particulars  relating  to  his  ow  n 
times,  his  accounts  of  which  have  sometimes  been  pillaged 
without  acknowledgment  by  subsequent  compilers.  His 
Annals  have  different  titles  in  the  various  manuscripts ; 
and  there  is  also  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  manuscript  of  another  historical  work  of  his  in 
French,  entitled  *  Les  Cronycles  ke  Frcrc  Nicholc  Tryvet 
escrit  a  Dame  Marie  la  file  moun  seygnour  le  roy  Edward 
le  fils  Henry.*  Of  this  the  first  part  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  second 
part,  entitled  '  Les  Gestes  des  Apostoiles  (that  is,  the 
popes),  Empcrours,  et  Roys,'  appears  to  be,  in  the  latter 
portion  of  it,  nearly  a  translation  of  his  Latin  Annals. 
TRI'VIA.  (Zoology.)  [Cyi'r-kio.e,  vol.,  viii.,  p.  256.] 
TRIVU'LZIO,  a  "Milanese  patrician  family,  several 
members  of  which  figured  in  the  history  of  their  country 
in  civil  and  military  capacities  under  the  dukes  Visconti 
and  Sforza.  After  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
a.d.  1417,  the  Milanese  having  proclaimed  a  republic, 
Erasmo  Trivulzio  and  several  of  his  brothers  were  among 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  popular  cause  against 


Francesco  S 


loi za,  wno  aspire 


d  to  the  ducal  throne.  Sforza 


having  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Milan,  not  only 
forgave  Erasmo,  but  appoitited  both  him  and  his  nephew 
Antonio  Trivulzio  to  the  rank  of  ducal  councillors.  Two 
sons  of  Antonio  distinguished  themselves  in  the  next  ge- 
neration :  one  of  them,  Renato,  commanded  the  troops  of 
Ludovieo  Sforza  against  the  Venetians  and  the  Grisons, 
and  defeated  the  latter  in  Valtellina,  for  which  he  was 
surnamed  Helveticus.  During  the  French  invasion,  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  prince  :  he  died  at  Pavia  in  1498. 
His  brother  Gian  Giaccomo  Trivulzio,  who  has  been  styled 
by  some  writers  '  il  Magno,'  or  '  the  Great,'  was  born  in 
1441.  After  serving  in  his  youth  under  Francesco  Sforza 
and  his  son  Galeazzo  Maria,  he  was  appointed  on  the  death 
ofthe  latter  member  ofthe  regency  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo.  But  Ludovieo  Sforza. 
the  duke's  uncle,  liaving  assumed  the  supreme  power  in 
1479,  Trivulzio  was  employed  by  him  in  the  army,  and  was 
sent  to  assist  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  against  his  revolted 
barons.  Ferdinand  out  of  gratitude  made  him  count  of 
Belcastro.  Trivulzio  was  also  employed  by  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  to  reduce  the  town  of  Osiino,  in  the  March  oi 
Ancona.  On  his  return  to  Milan  he  found  himself 
slighted  by  Ludovieo  Sforza  and  his  courtiers,  who  mis- 
trusted him  on  account  of  his  firmness  and  pride ;  and  from 
that  time  he  vowed  revenge  against  Ludovieo.  He  re- 
turned to  Naples  and  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand. 
When  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Naples  and  drove 
away  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  Trivulzio  took  service  with 
the  French  at  the  time  when  Ludovieo  Sforza,  in  concert 
with  the  oilier  Italian  states,  was  fighting  against  them. 
He  fought  bravely  for  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  ofthe 
Taro  against  the  Italian  allies.  He  then  followed  Charles 
in  his  retreat  to  France.  During  the  negotiations  which 
were  entered  into  about  that  time  to  settle  amicably  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  Trivulzio  supported  at  first  the  claims  of 
the  youthful  duke  Giovanni  Maria  Sforza  to  the  crown  of 
Milan,  but  the  French  insisting  upon  the  rival  claims  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  Trivulzio  gave 
way,  and  from  that  time  he  seemed  to  have  renounced  Ins 
country  and  to  have  become  altogether  French.  He  was 
made  f>y  Charles  VIII.,  Count  of  Pezcnas  in  Languedoc, 
and  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Michel.  In  14U9 
Louis  XII.  gave  him  the  command  of  his  army  in  Italy.  Tri- 
vulzio defeated  the  troops  of  Ludovieo  Sforza,  and  entered 
Milan  at  the  head  of  the  French  invading  army,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  Louis  XII.  then  made  him 
marshal  of  France,  marquis  of  Vigevano  and  Melza  in 
Lombardy,  and  captain-general  of  Ihe  duchy  of  Milan. 
When  Ludovieo  Sfnrza  again  advanced  towards  Milan,  at 
the  head  of  his  Swiss  auxiliaries,  Trivulzio  being  Ijadly 
supported  by  the  French  officers,  who  were  jealous  of  him 
for  being  a  foreigner,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  but  he 
soon  alter  defeated  Ludovieo  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  in 
April,  1500.  Ludovieo  was  seized  in  disguise  and  t&ken 
prisoner  before  Trivulzio,  who  treated  hitn  ungenerously, 
and  upbraided  him  with  reproaches.  Ludovieo  was  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  Trivulzio  again  took  possession  of 
Milan,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  the  command  of  the 
duchy,  which  was  given  to  the  Canlitnd  of  Rohan.  Ia 
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1509,  war  having  broken  out  again  in  Italy,  Trivulzio  was 
employed  in  the  French  armies,  and  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced-guard at  the  battle  of  Agnadello,  in  which  the 
Venetians  were  defeated. 

In  1511  the  French  Marshal  Chaumont  having  died,  Tri- 
vulzio succeeded  him  pro  tempore  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French,  and  he  drove  Pope  Julius  II.  from  Bologna. 
Soon  after  Gaston  dc  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  came  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  Trivulzio  served 
under  him  in  the  campaign  of  1512  against  the  pope,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards.   After  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna and  the  death  of  Gaston  dc  Foix,  Trivulzio  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  Milan,  which  was  entered  by  Maximi- 
lian Sforza;  and  in  the  following  year  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Novara  again  drove  the  French  and  Trivulzio 
with  them  out  of  Italy.    In  1515  Francis  I.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Louis  XII.,  put  Marshal  Trivulzio  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  for  the  conquest  of  Italy.   Trivulzio  made  a 
brilliant  campaign.    He  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  new  pass, 
entered  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  defeated  and  took  pri- 
soner Prostpero  Colonna,  won  the  battle  of  Marignnno, 
called  'the  battle  of  the  giants,'  against  the  Swiss,  and  in  a 
short  time  conquered  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.  The 
Constable  de  Bourbon  was  appointed  governor,  but  being 
recalled  in  the  following  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mar- 
shal Lautrec,  whilst  the  veteran  Trivulzio  was  living  in 
splendid  repose  in  his  own  patrimonial  house  at  Milan, 
and  enjoyed  great  consideration.  Lautrec  was  liarsh  and  sus- 
picious :  he  oppressed  the  people  of  Milan ;  and  Trivulzio 
having  shown  some  sympathy  for  his  townsmen,  Lautrec  ac- 
cused him  of  secret  practicesagainst  King  Francis.  Trivulzio, 
being  informed  of  this,  set  out  for  France  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  although  he  was  then  nearly  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  who  refused 
him  an  audience.   He  then  placed  himself  in  the  king's 
passage,  and  as  the  king  drew  near  he  begged  him  to 
listen  to  a  man  who  had  fought  eighteen  battles  in  his  ser- 
vice and  in  the  service  of  his  predecessors.    Francis  stared 
at  him,  and  passed  on  without  saying  a  word.   This  was 
too  much  for  the  old  man ;  he  fell  ill,  and  died  at  G'hartres, 
in  December,  1518.    His  tomb  and  those  of  his  two  wives 
are  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Nazario  at  Milan,  with  this 
epitaph : — *  J.  J.  Trivultius,  Antonii  filius,  qui  nunquam 
qtiievit  hie  quiescit.    Tace.'    His  name  is  not  in  favour 
among  the  Italians  for  having  served  foreigners  against  his 
ovrn  countrymen,  of  which  however  he  is  no  singular  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  Italy.    (Litta,  Famiglie  iclebri 
Italiane ;  Rosmini,  Vila  di  Gian  Oiacomo  Trivulzio  delta 
il  Mag  no.) 

A  branch  of  the  Trivulzio  family,  enjoying  considerable 
property  and  the  title  of  marquis,  has  continued  to  exist  at 
Milan  to  the  present  day.  The  late  marquis.  Gian  Jacopo 
Trivulzio,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1827,  was  a  great  patron  of 
learning.  From  the  MSS.  of  his  rich  library  at  Milan  he 
edited  or  caused  to  be  edited  several  important  works,  such 
as  the  '  Johannidos,  sen  de  Bellis  Ltbycis,'  a  poem  of  L'res- 
vonius  Corippus ;  the  4  Lcttcrc  ed  altrc  Prose  del  Tasso,'  the 
4Lettere  inedite  di  A.  Caro,'  the  4Convito'  of  Dante,  and 
the  '  Life  of  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio,'  already  mentioned. 
The  4  baton,'  or  French  marshal's  staff,  of  old  Trivulzio  is 
still  preserved  among  the  heir-looms  of  the  family. 

(.Iipaldo,  Biogntfta  dcgli  Italiani  Illustri ;  Valcry, 
Voyager  »n  Italic ) 

TKOAD.  [Troy.] 

TROCHAIC  VERSE,  a  kind  of  verse  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  especially  by  the  tragedians  and  come- 
dians. The  foot  from  which  it  takes  its  name  and  of 
which  it  principally  consists  is  the  trochee  (-  y),  which  is 
combined,  like  the  iambus  and  anapaest,  into  metres  of  two 
feet  each.  The  most  common  form  of  the  Trochaic  verse 
is  that  which  is  composed  of  a  perfect  dimeter  followed  by 
a  dimeter  wanting  the  last  halt-foot.  This  form  of  verse  is 
the  'Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic'  of  the  Greeks,  which  I 
was  also  called  by  the  Romans  quadratus,ttom  its  contain- 
ing four  metres,  and  sejttenarius,  from  its  containing  seven 
complete  feet.   The  following  is  an  example  in  English  : 

Alrxamler  Utnd  thinking. 

Urmiik  mound  the  council  buaril. 
He  wUwd  |W  wutld  by  drinking, 

.Mute  lino  by'  hit  cCn<|acrtng  •wuid. 

In  the  Greek  tragedians  the  following  are  admitted  as 
variations  on  the  pure  Trochaic  verse  :— 

1.  The  syllabic  at  the  end  of  the  line  may  be  short, 
P.  C,  No.  1580. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

—  y 

—  j 

—  o 

—  y 

—  -3 

—  o 

—  o 

y  y  y 

O  <J  y 

y  y  y 

y  y  y 

CJ  U  y 

<J  y  y 

y  y  y 

y  y  — 

y  y  — 

y  y  — 

rs.-jy 

—  y  y 

-yy 

—  y  y 

—  y  y 

—  y  -j 

—  y  y 

since  its  time  is  filled  up  to  that  of  a  long  syllable  by  the 
slight  pause  which  occurs  in  that  place. 

2.  Trie  trochee  may  be  resolved  into  a  tribrach  (y  y  u) 
in  any  place ;  but  the  final  long  syllable  may  not  be  re- 
solved into  two  short  ones. 

3.  A  spondee  (  )  may  be  substituted  for  the  trochee 

in  the  second  place  of  each  metre,  that  is,  the  even  places 
of  the  verse  (2nd,  4th,  and  Oth). 

4.  The  spondee  may  be  resolved  into  an  anapa-st 
(o  u  -).  But 

5.  If  there  is  a  tribrach  in  the  seventh  place,  ne'ither  a 
spondee  nor  an  anapsst  is  allowed  in  the  sixth. 

0.  A  dactyl  (-  a  a)  is  allowed,  but  only  in  a  proper 
ime,  in  any  place. 
The  following  table  represents  the  different  forms  of  the 


8. 
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The  first  dimeter  ought  to  end  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Often  also  each  metre,  and  sometimes  each  loot,  ends  at 
the  end  of  a  word.  If  the  first  metre  ends  with  a  word 
after  which  there  is  a  slight  pause  or  break  in  the  sense, 
then  the  second  foot  of  the  first  metre  is  a  trochee  or  tri- 
brach, not  a  spondee  or  anapaest.  The  same  restriction  ap- 
plies to  the  sixth  foot  when  it  ends  with  a  word  followed 
by  a  slight  break  in  the  sense.  These  niceties  of  structure 
are  exemplified  in  the  following  lines  :— 
Phcen.  630.  *Oc  inn 
^—  646.  'EXt<£<c  i'ovxu  Kt&ttilova'  ale  wlxo&a  \  ffi'v  Suuf. 

The  comic  tetrameter  resembles  the  tragic  in  every  re- 
spect, except  that  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  tri- 
brach in  the  seventh  place  is  preceded  by  a  spondee  in  the 
sixth,  and  that  the  niceties  of  structure  just  mentioned  are 
not  always  observed. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
trochaic  verse  are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the 
iambic  verse,  and  are  explained  in  the  article  Tkrkntiaw 
Mctres.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  in 
Plautus  and  Terence  a  spondee  which  has  the  accent,  or 
ictus  metricus,  on  the  first  syllable,  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  trochee  in  any  place  except  the  seventh.  The  following 
line  is  from  Terence  : — 

Niimqwun  eufquam  ntwtrnm  Tf rbara  fecit  nequv  M  irgrc  tulH. 

The  ictus  metricus  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  is  as  follows  (according  to  the  nota- 
tion used  in  the  article  Arsis)  :— 

that  is,  the  urtit  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot,  and 
of  the  two  arte*  in  each  metre  the  second  is  the  stronger. 

The  trochaic  verse  is  rapid  in  its  movement,  and  is  gene- 
rally used  where  stronger  emotions  are  expressed  than  in 
the  ordinary  iambic  trimeter.  It  is,  however,  closely  con- 
nected in  rhythm  with  the  iambic  verse.  If  we  prefix  to 
the  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  an  introductory  short 
syllable,  we  obtain  an  iambic  tetrameter :  if  from  the  tro- 
chaic tetrameter  catalectic  we  cut  off  the  first  foot  and  a 
half,  we  have  the  iambic  trimeter;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  these  results  are  not  only  true  with  respect  to 
quantity,  but  that  the  licences  and  restrictions  of  the  tro- 
chaic verse  become,  by  thus  altering  the  order  of  scansion, 
the  very  licences  and  restrictions  of  the  iambic  verse. 
Thus  the  spondee  in  the  places  of  the  trochaic  verse, 
the  anaptest  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  places,  the  dactyl  of 
a  proper  name,  and  the  tcant  ofactesura  between  the  two 
dimeters,  produce  respectively,  in  the  iambic  trimeter 
which  we  get  by  cutting  off  the  beginning  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  the  spondee  in  the  odUl  places,  the  dactyl  in  the 
first  and  third  places,  the  anaptest  of  proper  names,  and 
the  pcnthcmimcral  ctesura.  The  resemblance  of  rhythm 
is  also  seen  by  dividing  each  verse  at  its  chief  pause, 
namely,  the  end  of  the  first  dimeter  in  the  trochaic,  and 
the  penthemimcral  cffsura  in  the  iambic,  when  it  is  found 
that  the  second  portions  of  the  two  are  identical  in  eveiy 
respect ;  and  it  is  in  fact  by  these  concluding  portions  that 
the  rhythm  of  a  verse  is  determined. 

Troeh.  — J  -<->  —  u  -ul-u  —  y  — u  — 
Iamb.  y  -  j  - u   - y  -y  -  y  - 
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Further  particulars  respecting  the  tetrameter  catalectic, 
and  an  account  of  other  trochaic  mitres,  will  be  found  in 
Tate*  Introduction  to  the  principal  Greek  Tragic  mid 
Comic  Metre*,  and  Hermann's  Element  a  Doctrmay  Me- 
trics. 

TROCHATELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  Hetieina,  which  genua  is  placed  by  him  next  to  Cyclo- 
ttoma  in  the  subfamily  Achutiner,  which  he  makes  the 
fourth  of  the  family  Helicid.e. 

Subgeneric  Character. — Trochiform ;  spire  elevated, 
acute  ;  inner  lip  very  thin,  outer  lip  spreading.  (8w.) 

Example,— Trochatetla  pulchella.  Zool.  Jnurn.,  i.,  pi. 
0,  f.  1. 

TROCHELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Calyptrtea,  Lam.,  placed  by  him  under  the  family  Ha- 
I  wt  id te. 

Subgeneric  Character. — Shell  conical,  patelliform ; 
spire  central,  of  two  or  moa-  whorls;  umbilicus  closed. 

Examples,— Trochclla  uuriculuta.  Sow.  (Man.,  f.  236)  ; 
and  Trochelta  ptleusdbtd.,  ff.  '237,  238).  [Calyhtk.iud*.] 

Professor  Owen  has  contributed  a  most  interesting  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  this  group,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  on  the  Kth 
November,  1842,  on  the  anatomy  of  Litheilaphus  longi- 
rostrit,  the  synonyms  of  which  he  gives  as  '  Calyj/ireea 
Roissyi,  Dufo?  IJpper  valve,  Calyptrtea  equestris,  auct.i* 
Mttrularia  equettrtt,  Schumacher.' 

The  mollusk  on  which  the  Professor  has  founded  the 
genus  Lithedaphus,  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Cuming  on  his  return  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1840, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
this  species,  which  is  inclosed,  like  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusk*  generally,  in  a  bivalve  shell,  are  related  by  that  gen- 
tlemen in  the  valuable  Conchologta  Systematica  of  Mr. 
Reeve.* 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  grounds  on  which 
these  bivalve  CalyptrtexdUe  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
genus  will  be  manifest  in  the  description  of  the  soft  parts; 
for  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  mere  dermal  character, 
as,  he  thinks,  the  secretion  of  the  basal  plate  by  the  integu- 
ment of  thu  foot  must  be  regarded,  would  have  justified 
such  a  separation. 

The  normal  valve,  secreted  by  the  ordinary  mantle, 
might,  in  Professor  Owen's  opinion,  pass  for  the  Calyptrtea 
eipp'strit  of  authors,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  unquestionably 
very  closely  allied  to  that  species,  if  it  be  not  identical 
with  it.  The  additional  plate  might  be  argued  to  be  an 
ac  cidental  production,  and  it  might  be  urged  that  its  secre- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  nature  of  the  base  of  attach- 
ment selected  by  the  individual  CalyptrcicLtn,  or  to  which 
it  had  been  drifted,  as,  for  example,  the  masses  of  dead 
coral  under  which  Mr.  Cuming  discovered  the  specimen 
submitted  for  dissection  to  Professor  Owen,  who  adverts  to 
the  species  of  Calyptrtea  already  discovered  by  M.  Dufo 
at  Mahf,  one  of  the  Seychelle  islands.t  which  at  the  later 
periods  of  its  existence  is  provided  with  a  separate  calca- 
reous supporting  plate.  M.  Dufo  considers  this  species, 
named  by  him  Culyptrcca  Roissyi,  as  distinct  from  Calyp- 
trtea equestris,  in  consequence  of  its  having  the  margin  of 
the  upper  shell  dentated  and  exactly  on  the  same  plane, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  internal  plate  less  open  ;  but 
still  he  thinks  that  it  is  otherwise  very  closely  allied. 

Now,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  specimens  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Mr.  Cuming  have  also  the  contour  of 
the  shell-aperture  on  the  same  plane,  and  in  the  older 
specimens  the  loose-ribbed  texture  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  shell  gives,  the  Professor  observes,  a  dentated  structure 
to  the  margin  ;  but  he  adds  that  in  the  specimen  iigured 
by  Mr.  Reeve  the  margin  of  the  upper  shell  is  sinuous,  as 
in  most  specimens  of  Calyptrtra  equestris,  and  that  the 
known  facility  with  which  mollusks  can  adapt  the  calcify- 
ing margin  of  their  flexible  and  extensible  mantle  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface*  on  which  they  rest  materially 
jnvalidates  the  chief  specific  character  of  Calyptrtea 
Roissyi.  which,  together  with  Calyptrtete  equestris  and 
tongirottri*,  may,  he  thinks,  possibly-  be  varieties  of  one 
species;  but  the  organization  of  this  species,  as  represented 
by  the  specimens  from  Zebu  and  Bohol,  establishes,  in  his 
opinion,  their  claim  to  subgeneric  distinction  among  the 
Ctiyptrteidtc. 

liefore  Professor  Owen  proceeds  to  his  description,  he 
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refers  to  the  materials  for  the  requisite  comparisons  fur- 
nished by  the  labours  of  other  anatomists,  observing  thai 
Cuvier  has  taken  the  lead  in  riving  the  anatomy  of  Crept- 
dula,  in  the  Memoires  sur  let  Moltusqtu.*,  but  that  the 
first  anatomy  of  a  typical  Calyptrtea  is  due  to  the  skill  of 
M.  Deshayes.*  M.  Lesson  has  noticed  modification*  of 
Calyptrcan  organization  in  the  subgenus  Crepiputrlli.-t 
and  Professor  Owen  has  himself  described  others  in  the 
subgen  us  Calypeopsis."^ 

External  Characters. — Lithedaphus,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  differs  from  all  previously  described  CJgp- 
trteidte  in  the  following  points :— The  head,  i:ivte;.d  of 
being  short,  broad,  and  flat,  is  long  and  subcylindrical :  the 
part  anterior  to  the  tentacles  being  produced  in  the  to;  in 
of  a  proboscis  equalling  in  length  the  whole  body  behind 
it,  and  terminated  by  a  clawile  extremity.  The  tentacles 
or  antenna?  are  of  proportional  length,  reaching,  in  MJine 
specimens,  to  the  beginning  of  the  teiminal  expansion  of 
the  proboscis.  The  second  external  character  i»  a  mode- 
rat  efy-long  subeompresscd  process,  projecting  fonvu.ds. 
between  the  head  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foot,  like- 
a  second  head,  but  consisting  only  of  a  soft  duplicative  of 
the  mantle,  with  muscular  fibres  for  protraction  and  re- 
traction. In  some  specimens  the  apex  of  this  process  w:is 
expanded  and  a  little  produced  on  each  side.  The  mure 
common  form  of  this  appendage  is  contracted. 

The  Toot,  in  the  specimens  examined,  was  much  smaller 
in  proportion  than  in  Calyptrtca  or  Colypcop.su  :  it  pre- 
sents a  subcircular  form,  as  in  Cal.  sinensis,  but  only  equals 
'  half  the  diameter  of  the  entire  body;  its  whole  margin  u 
free,  not  produced  anteriorly  into  lobes,  as  in  d/ypcopsu. 
The  dorsal  surface  of  the  mantle  is  impressed  with  a  deep 
horse-shoe  fissure,  receiving  the  internal  plate  of  the  upper 
shell.  The  mere  common  form  of  tliis  appendage  is  con- 
tracted. 

Internal  Characters. — Respiratory  and  Circulating  Sys- 
tems ;  Digestive  and  Generative  Systems.— Professor  Ow  en 
states  that  the  aperture  of  the  branchial  chamber  extends 
transversely  across  the  back  of  the  head,  but  conducts  to  a 
cavity  of  unusually  small  extent.  The  contained  breathing 
organs  differ  not  merely  in  relative  size,  but  likewise  very 
remarkably  in  structure,  from  the  previously  dissected 
Ca/yptrteidte.  In  these  the  branchia-  consist  of  a  single 
series  of  simple,  elongated,  close-set  and  very  numerous 
filaments,  extending  along  the  left  side  of  the  body  in 
Calyptrtea  sinensis,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  mantfe  i:i 
the  Calypeopsis.  In  Lithedaphus  the  branchial  c  onsist  of 
two  short  parallel  rows  of  conical,  subcompre^ed,  plicated 
vascular  nrocesses,  twelve  to  fourteen  in  each  row,  and 
limited,  like  the  branchial  ca\i1y,  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body.  The  heart,  lodged  in  a  wide 
pericardium,  and  consisting  of  a  large  auricle  with  thin, 
subtraiisparent  walls,  and  a  small  opake,  conical  ventricle, 
is  situated  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  branchial  clumber, 
receiving  the  branchial  veins,  and  sending  its  largest  artery 
to  the  ovarium,  which,  in  the  specimen  dissected,  formed 
the  left  portion  of  the  visceral  mass.  The  oviduc  t,  at  first 
slender  ami  convoluted,  expands  on  the  right  side,  where 
it  is  disposed  in  three  long  folds,  which  were  laden  with 
unusually  large  elliptical  ova.  At  its  termination,  c  lose  to 
the  branchial  orifice,  there  is  an  oval  mucous  gland,  and  a 
short  conical  filament  projects  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mantle.  The  proboscis  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  mus- 
cular tunic,  inclosing  a  long,  rasp-like,  horny  tongue,  and 
at  its  base  are  two  simple  salivary  follicles.  The  ccsoi  ha- 
gus  expands  into  a  small  stomach,  imbedded  in  a  follict.b.r 
liver.  The  intestinal  canal  is  more  complicated  than  in 
Calyptrtra  or  CalypeopiU i  it  bends  towards  the  left  side, 
and  there  forms  a  small  mass  of  double  spiral  coils,  five  or 
six  in  number,  from  which  the  rec  tum  is  continued  aloBg 
the  floor  of  the  branchial  chamber,  in  the  interspace  of  the 
gills,  to  the  outlet  of  that  chamber  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck. 

Nervous  System.—  The  nervous  system  of  Lithea\iphus, 
according  to  the  Professor,  is  chiefly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Calypeopsis  by  the  larger  relative  size  ai  d 
closer  approximation  of  the  suprarrsophagcal  ganglions, 
which  here  equal  the  inferior  masses.  Berides  the  chorda 
connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  ganglions,  the  upper 
ganglions  give  off  each  three  nerves ;  the  largest  runs  ior- 
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ward  in  a  zigzag  course  lo  the  elavate  mouth ;  the  seeor 
supplies  the  substance  of  the  tentacle  ;  the  third,  a  slend 
nerve,  goes  to  the  minute  eye-speck  on  the  outer  side  of 
I  lie  base  of  the  tentacle.  The  wavy  disposition  of  these 
nerves,  especially  of  the  rostral  pair,  clearly  indicates  a 
provision  for  considerable  elongation  of  the  parts  which 
they  supply. 

Professor  Owen,  referring  to  these  accurate  demonstra- 
tions, remarks  that  this  genus  differs  from  the  other  known 
forms  of  the  Calyptr<eidte  in  the  smaller  development  of 
it*  locomotive  ami  respiratory  organs,  and  in  the  greater 
development  of  the  organs  for  the  prehension  and  assimila- 
tion of  food.  He  concludes  one  of  the  most  succinct  and 
at  the  same  time  most  satisfactory  papers  on  the  anatomy 
of  these  animals  known  to  ua,  in  the  following  eloquent  and 
philosophical  terms : 

'  Probably  no  oyster,  cemented  to  its  native  rock,  is  more 
fettered  in  its  movements  than  this  highly  developed 
gastropod,  to  which  however  a  voluntary  detachment  of 
the  foot  from  the  gastric  plate  may  be  possible. 

'  M.  Dufo  however  testifies  that  the  only  movement  he 
was  able  to  recognise  in  his  Calyptrtea  Roissyi  was  oil 
elevation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell  and  a  correspond- 
ing separation  of  it  from  the  supporting  plate  beneath. 

'  The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Cuming  discovered 
his  specimens  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  a  greater 
extent  of  motion.  The  foot,  therefore,  whose  normal 
functions  as  an  instrument  for  traversing  space  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  early  age  of  the  Lithedaphu»,  may  well 
offer  diminished  proportions  when  the  animal  has  chosen 
a  site  for  the  deposition  of  its  ventral  plate  and  has  taken 
up  a  fixed  abode.  Muscular  action  being  thenceforward 
much  restricted,  the  necessity  for  extensive  respiration  is 
in  the  same  degree  abolished.  The  compensation  for  this 
abrogation  of  the  power  of  moving  about  in  quest  of  food 
is  obviously  the  great  development  of  the  proboscidiform 
head,  which  when  outstretched  in  the  living  moltusk 
must  appear  like  some  worm  moving  to  and  fro  from  be- 
tween the  valves  of  the  shell.  The  tactile  organs  of  sense 
are  co-extended  with  the  prehensile  organ  ;  but  the  eyes, 
so  useful  to  the  young  wandering  mollusk,  have  much 
shrunk  in  the  sedentary  aged  ;  and  the  complete  elabora- 
tion of  whatever  nutriment  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  has  been  provided  for  by  the  long  and  convoluted 
alimentary  canal. 

'  These  facts  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Lithcdaphu*,  and 
their  harmonious  adjustment  to  its  peculiar  condition  as  a 
sessile  gastropod  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  leave  scarcely 
any  doubt  as  to  this  state,  strange  and  anomalous  though  ft 
may  seem,  being  essential  to  its  nature  and  of  original 
design. 

'  r  or  assuming  that  the  secretion  of  a  ventral  prate  may 
be  excited  by  some  accidental  position  of  an  individual 
of  a  species  not  commonly  possessing  such  plate,  it  would 


be  an  extreme  hypothesis  to  attribute  to  Hie  consequent 
f  locomotive  power  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive elongation  of  the  head  during  successive  endeavours 


abrogation  of  the ' 


on  the  part  of  the  imprisoned  mollusk  to  attain  whatever 
food  might  come  within  its  reach. 

'And  admitting  that,  the  supplies  of  food  being  casual 
and  scanty,  the  nutriment  would  require  to  be  longer  re- 
tained and  more  completely  assimilated,  to  conclude  that 
the  alimentary  canal  thereupon  acquired  additional  convo- 
lutions would  be  still  more  hazardous.  But  when  we  find 
that,  the  demands  upon  the  respiratory  actions  being  much 
diminished  after  the  loss  of  locomotion,  the  branchial  ap- 
imratus  does  not  merely  present  an  atrophied  state  of  its 
usual  structure  in  the  free  Ccdyptrteid^e,  but  a  different 
condition  of  that  structure,— two  very  short  gills  replacing 
one  very  extensive  one,  and  the  form  of  the  branchial  fila- 
ments being  quite  different, — the  conclusion  seems  un- 
avoidable, that  the  Lithedaphus  is  a  good  and  constant 
genus,  created  with  reference  to  that  peculiar  mode  of  life 
to  which  its  generic  characters  as  a  Calyptreidan  are  cor- 
related.' 

TRO'CHIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of  Buc- 
einime,  the  fifth  subfamily  of  his  Muricidai.  The  genus 
is  placed  between  Buccinum  and  TarroNoinEA. 

Generic  Character. — Shape  intermediate  between  Pur- 
pura and  Buccinum  ;  whorls  separated  by  a  deep  groove : 
inner  lip,  when  young,  depressed;  when  adult,  thickened, 
convex,  and  striated :  basal  canal  very  small. 

Example,  Trochia  suicata.  * Enc.  Method.,'  pi.  422,  f.  4. 


j    TRO'CHID/K.  the  name  of  a  family  of  testaceous  tur- 
binated gastropods. 

The  genus  Trocha*  of  Linnaeus  (Animal  Li  max)  was 
placed  by  him  between  Murex  and  Turbot  in  his  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Sygtema  Natural,  and  comprised  twenty-six 
species. 

The  Trochoidta  of  Cuvier  form  the  first  family  of  his 
pectimbrancldate  gastropods  [Psctinibraxcriata],  and 
arc  defined  by  him  as  distinguishable  by  their  shell,  whose 
aperture  is  entire,  without  notch  or  canal  for  a  mantle- 
siphon,  the  animals  being  destitute  of  one ;  and  by  an 
operculum  or  some  organ  in  lieu  of  it.  They  are,  Cuvier 
observes,  the  Paracepnatophora  Dtatca  Asiphomtbranch- 
iata  of  M.  dc  Blainville. 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  arranged  by 
Cuvier  under  his  Trochoid.** : — 

Lea  Toupies.  (Trochus,  Linn.) 

These  are  defined  as  having  shells  whose  angular  aper- 
ture approaches  at  its  external  border  more  or  less  to  the 
totality  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  is  on  an  oblique 
I  plane  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  shell,  because  that 
part  of  the  border  next  to  the  spire  advances  more  than 
the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  their  animals  have  three 
filaments  on  each  edge  of  the  mantle,  or,  at  least,  some  ap- 
pendages at  the  sides  of  the  foot. 

Subdivision  a.    No  umbilicus. 

Among  those  which  have  no  umbilicus  to  the  shell, 
there  are  some  whose  columella,  in  form  of  a  concave  arch, 
is  continued,  without  any  projection  (ressaut),  with  the  ex- 
ternal lip.  It  is  the  angle  and  advancement  of  this  lip 
which  distinguishes  them  from  Turbo.  These  arc  the 
Tectaires  (Teclut)  of  De  Mont  fort. 

Many  are  flattened,  with  a  trenchant  lip,  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  compared  with  a  spur-rowel.  These 
are  the  Eperons  (Calcar)  of  De  Montfort. 

Some  are  slightly  depressed,  orbicular,  shining,  with  a 
semi-round  aperture,  and  a  convex  and  callous  columella. 
(Rotella,  Lam.) 

Others  have  the  columella  distinguished  towards  the 
bottom  by  a  small  prominence,  or  vestige  of  a  tooth,  like 
that  of  the  Monodontte  of  Lamarck,  from  which  these 
Trochi  do  not  differ  except  in  the  angle  of  their  aperture 
and  the  advancement  of  their  lip.  The  aperture  is,  ordi- 
narily, as  high  as  it  is  wide.  (CantAaridux,  De  Montf.) 

Others  again  have  the  aperture  much  wider  than  it  i« 
high,  and  their  concave  base  approximates  them  to  the 
Culyptr&fp  (Infundibulum,  De  Montf.). 

Some  whoso  aperture  is  much  larger  than  it  is  high  have 
the  columella  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  canal  (Trochue  foiwo- 
lutus,  &c,  Cliemn.). 

Those  which  have  the  shell  turriculated  approach  the 
Ceritkia  (Telescopium,  De  Montf.). 

Subdivision  C.  Vmbilicated. 

Some  of  the  forms  which  arc  placed  in  this  subdivision 
have  no  projection  (ressaut)  at  the  columella:  the  greater 
part  are  flattened,  and  have  the  exterior  angle  trenchant. 
Trnchus  aggtutinan*  (genus  Phorus,  De  Montf.).  &c. 

Some  have  the  edges  of  the  lip  rounded  (Tfoc/ius  cine- 
rariu*.  Linn.). 

Others  have  a  prominence  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  columella  (Trochua  virgatut,  &c). 

Others  again  have  the  colhimcHa  crenelated  on  its 
length  (Trochus  maculatug,  &c). 

Next  to  the  Trorhi,  properly  so  called,  come 
Les  Cad  runs.   (Solarium,  Montf.,  Lam.) 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Trochi  by  having 
a  spire  in  the  form  of  a  very*  widened  cone,  whose  base  is 
hollowed  by  an  extremely  wide  umbilicus,  so  that  one  can 
follow  with  the  eye  the  internal  edges  of  all  the  whorls 
marked  by  a  crenelated  cordon.  (Trochus  pertpectivus, 
&c.) 

Les  Euomphales.   (Euomphalus,  Sow.) 

These  are  fossil  shells  resembling  the  Solaria,  but  with- 
out any  notches  on  the  internal  whorls  of  the  umbilicus. 

Next  in  order  follows  the  genus  Turbo,  Linn.,  with  its 
subgenera  [TVrbimo.kI,  and  then  come  the  genera  Pulu- 
dhui,  Litlorina,  Monoaotita,  or  rather  Mnnodon,  Phasia- 
nellti.  Ampullar ia  with  its  subgenera,  Melanin  with  its 
subgenera,  Acleon  (Tnrnatellu,  Lam.),  Pyramidellu,  Jan- 
thina,  and  Neritn  with  its  subgenera. 

The  Trochoid™  are  immediately  followed  by  the  C'upu- 
1'iidcx  (Capu/us,  IUpponyx,  Crrpiduln,  &c.).  'Jlegne  Ani- 
mal.) 

2M  2 
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M.  de  Blainville  makes  the  Goniostomata  his  first  family 
of  the  order  Asiphonobranchiata,  and  includes  within  it  the 
great  genus  Trochus,  Linn.,  only.    He  describes  the 

Animal  as  spiral,  having  the  sides  of  the  body  often 
ornamented  with  digitated  or  lobated  appendages,  and  pro- 
vided w  ith  a  short  foot  rounded  at  its  two  extremities;  the 
head  furnished  with  two  tentacles,  more  or  leas  elongated, 
carrying  the  eyes  on  a  convexity  of  their  external  base, 
which  is  often  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  the  eye  sub- 
pedunculate  ;  mouth  without  any  upper  tooth,  with  a  lin- 
gual spiral  riband ;  anus  on  the  rizlit,  in  the  branchial 
cavity,  which  holds  one  or  two  unequal,  comb-like  branchiae ; 
organs  of  generation  terminating  in  a  female  individual  on 
the  right  in  the  branchial  cavity,  and  in  a  male  individual 
in  a  sort  of  triangular  tonguelct  sustained  by  a  small  ossicle. 

Shell  subplanorbic  or  trochiform;  the  spire  elevated, 
sometimes  depressed  (surbaisste),  and  more  or  loss  carinated 
on  its  last  whorl,  which  forms  a  flat  circular  base ;  a  mo- 
derate, depressed,  and  orten  nearly  quadrangular  aperture, 
with  its  external  or  right  lip  trenchant,  angular,  or  folded 
in  the  middle. 

Operculum  horny,  circular,  with  a  submcdian  summit, 
rolled  regularly  into  a  spiral ;  the  whorls  of  the  spire  nar- 
row and  numerous. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  all  the  species  of  this 
family  are  phytiphagous,  marine,  and  live  upon  the  rocks 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  He  divides  the  group  into  Sola- 
rium and  Trochut. 

Solarium. 

Animal  unknown.  (But  see,  post,  descriptions  and  figures 
of  Solaria  ivrspectivum  and  rariegatum.) 

Shell  orbicular,  rolled  up  (enroulic)  nearly  on  the  same 
plane,  or  planorbic;  spire  very  much  lowered  (surbaissce  :> ; 
a  large  conic  umbilicus,  with  its  edges  denticulated  or  not 
at  the  entrance ;  aperture  not  modified  by  the  last  whor) 
of  the  spire,  which  is  entirely  flat ;  no  columella. 

Operculum  unknown,  Blainv.  (But  see  the  descriptions 
and  figures  of  the  opercula  of  the  Solaria  above-mentioned.) 

M.  de  Blainville  separates  the  genuj  into  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

A.  Species  very  much  carinated  on  their  circumfer- 
ence and  the  aperture  of  which  is  well  squared. 

Example,  Solarium  perspectivum. 

B.  Species  subcannated  or  with  a  double  carination  ; 
the  aperture  sub-rounded. 

Example,  Solarium  variegatum. 

C.  Species  entirely  flat  on  the  side  of  the  summit ;  the 
umbilicus  not  crenelated  at  its  circumference. 

Example,  Solarium  magnum.   (Genus  Maclurites,  Le- 
•ueur.) 

D.  Species  with  a  slightly  conical  summit ;  the  um- 
bilicus not  crenelated.  (Genus  Euomphalus,  Sower- 
by.) 

Example,  Solarium  ant  upturn. 

Trochus. 

Animal  well  known,  and  as  characterized  above. 

Shell  thick,  ordinarily  nacreous,  trochoid,  with  the  spire 
sometimes  lowered  (surbaiss£e)  and  at  others  rather  lofty 
(elancie)  and  pointed  at  the  summit,  trenchant  or  carinated 
on  its  circumference,  umbilicated  or  not ;  aperture  depressed, 
angular  or  subangular,  with  disunited  borders,  the  right 
lip  trenchant ;  the  columella  bent,  twisted,  and  often  pro- 
jecting in  front. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  consisting  of  numerous  nar- 
row spiral  whorls,  increasing  slightly  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  (Blainv.) 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  subdivides  this  genus: — 

A.  Species  entirely  calyptriforin  in  consequence  of 
the  great  projection  of  the  carina  or  of  the  circum- 
ference, its  excavation,  and  the  sinallness  of  the 
spiral  cavity  formed  by  a  septiform  lamina.  (Genus 
Infundibulum,  De  Montf.) 

Example.  Trochus  concavus. 

B.  Umbilicated  species,  with  the  spire  much  depressed 
nnd  agglutinating;  the  base  very  much  widened 
and  excavated  as  it  were  by  the  great  projection  of 
the  angle  of  the  right  lip,  which  advances  far  be- 
yond the  columellar  rounded  lip.  (Genus  PAorus, 
De  Montf.) 

Example,  Trochut  agglutinant. 

C.  Umbilicated  species  with  a  very  depressed  spire, 
trenchant,  and  radiated  at  their  circumference  by 
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an  angular  canal  of  the  middle  of  the  right  lip. 
(Genus  Cutcur,  De  Montf.) 
Example,  Trochus  Imperials. 

D.  Orbicular, depressed, shining, subcarinatcd  species; 
the  aperture  subdepressed  and  semi-round,  with  a 
large  callosity  on  the  umbilicus.  (Genus  RotclLt, 
Lam.) 

Example,  Trochut  roseus. 

E.  Species  not  umbilicated,  conical,  with  a  flat  and 
circular  base,  the  columella  twisted  ;  the  aperture 
veiy  angular. 

Example,  Trochus  niloticut. 

F.  Species  not  umbilicated,  conical,  elevated,  with  a 
circular  and  flat  base ;  the  termination  of  the  colu- 
mella strongly  twisted,  but  depressed  by  the  lip, 
appearing  to  be  notched  by  the  advance  of  an  in- 
ternal decurrent  fold.   (Geuus  Tectus,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Trochus  obeliscus. 

G.  Species  neither  umbilicated  nor  nacreous,  conical, 
very  much  elevated ;  whorls  of  the  spire  numerous, 
with  decurrent  stria ;  the  extremity  of  the  colu- 
mella strongly  twisted  and  reaching  beyond  the 
origin  of  the  lip.    (Genus  Telescopium,  De  Montf.; 

Example,  Trochus  telescopium. 

H.  Species  not  umbilicated,  conical,  with  an  oblique 
base ;  the  aperture  large,  slightly  angular;  the  colu- 
mella twisted  and  forming  a  species  of  tooth  at  its 
termination.    (Genus  Cauthandus,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Trochus  iris. 

M.  Hang  makes  the  genus  Trochus  more  comprehensive, 
for  he  comprises  under  it  the  following  subgenera: — 
1.  Sabot  (Turbo,  Montf.,  and  lacuna,  Turton).  2.  Melea- 
gris,  Montf.  3.  Monodonta,  Lam.  4.  Delphinula,  Lam. 
5.  Calcar,  Montf.  6.  Phorus,  Montf.  7.  Cirrhus,  Sow. 
8.  Solarium,  Lam.  9.  Euomphalus,  Sow.  10.  Infundibu- 
lum, Montf.  11.  Trochus,  Montf.  12.  Telescopium, 
Montf. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  Trochidee  between  the  Turbidtf 
(Turbimdat  f)  and  the  Halwltdcr,  with  the  following  cha- 
racter, and  without  noticing  the  animal : — 

Shell  mostly  trochiform  (except  Phasiauella),  the  sul>- 
stance  almost  always  *  perlaceous ;'  outer  lip  never 
thickened ;  aperture  entire,  closed  by  a  shelly  or  horny 
operculum. 

The  following  ore  the  subfamilies  and  genera  includrd 
by  Mr.  Swainson  under  this  family : — 

1.  Senectinat.   Snake  shells. 
Operculum  round;  calcareous;  shell  turbinate;  the 
basal  whorl  varicose ;    pillar  always  smooth  ;  aperture 
round,  rarely  oblique. 

Genera :  Senectus,  Humph.  (This  genus  appears,  from 
the  specific  names  given,  to  be  the  true  Turbo  of  authors— 
Turbo  marmoratus,  T.  pethiolatus  [peiholatus  r\  7\  argy- 
roslomus,  Sec.) ;  Martnorostoma,  Sw. ;  Delphinula,  Lam. ; 
Cychcantha,  Sw. ;  and  Cidaris,  Sw. 

2.  Trochitue.  Trochus,  or  Top. 
Shell  trochiform  ;  the  body  more  or  less  wide  and  flat- 
tened beneath ;  the  spire  conical  or  pyramidical ;  aperture 
oval,  wider  than  it  is  high  ;  operculum  hornv.  (Mr. 
Swainson  adds,  except  in  the  first  genus  and  iu  'T.  nilo- 
ticus.) 

Genera:  Canthorbit,  Sw.  (with  the  subgenera  Tubican- 
thus,  Sw. ;  Canthorbit,  Sw.  (Suns) ;  Pyramidea,  Sw. ; 
Lumprostoma,  Sw. ;  and  Carintdea,  Sw.) ;  Trochus,  Linn, 
(with  the  subgenera  Chlorostoma,  Sw. ;  Trochus,  Linn. ; 
Pugodella,  Sw. ;  Trochidon,  Sw. ;  and  Cullioslama,  Sw.) ; 
Monodonta,  Lam.  (with  the  subgenera  Elenchus,  Humph. ; 
Echinclla,  Sw. ;  Monodonta,  Lam. ;  Frageila.  Sw. ;  and 
Monilca,  Sw.) ;  Solarium,  Lam. ;  and  Onustus,  Humph. 
3.  Rotellinte. 

Substance  '  perlaceous ;'  shell  depressed,  smooth,  and 
highly  polished  ;  mouth  thin ;  umbilicus  closed.  Mr. 
Swainson  adds  that  these  have  probably  no  operculum, 
aud  that  Rotella  may  be  an  internal  shell. 

Genera :  Chrysostoma,  Sw. ;  Rotella,  Lam. ;  aud  Tiw- 
lipomus,  Sw. 

(X.B.  The  following  is  the  description  given  by  MM.' 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  of  the  animal  Rotella  lineolata,  pub- 
lished in  1KJ4.  Figures  are  also  given  which  show  that 
the  shell  is  not  internal. 

The  animal  is  very  spiral,  with  an  elongated  oval  foot, 
folding  itself  longitudinally,  in  order  that  it  may  re-enter 
the  shell,  carrying  at  its  posterior  part  a  round  membranous 
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operculum,  absolutely,  as  in  the  true  Trocfii,  with  large 
and  very  distinct  whorls.  The  lateral  Princes  of  the  feet 
are  snipped  as  it  were  (decouples),  and  furnished  on  each 
side  with  four  long  loose  filaments.  The  muzzle  is  mode- 
rate. The  tentacles  are  very  long  and  slender  ;  the  ter- 
minal eyes  are  carried  on  very  long  pedicles,  such  as 
MM.  Quoy  und  Gaimard  had  never  seen  in  any  mollusk, 
for  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Strombi,  which  are 
also  very  much  developed. 

The  pulmonary  cavity  U  very  open ;  a  long  gill  goes 
from  the  left  border  to  the  right :  its  lamella*  are  rigid, 
rounded,  and  free  near  their  two  points,  which  appeared 
to  the  observers  black.  The  anus  and  uterus  are  placed 
on  the  right  side.  Under  the  tentacle  of  this  side  is  a 
rather  large  auricle,  hollowed  into  a  gutter,  which  is 
never  wanting  in  any  individual,  serving,  no  doubt,  to 
direct  the  exit  of  the  eggs  in  this  mollusk,  which  is  very 
probably  hermaphrodite,  like  all  those  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  'Die  gill  appeared  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  different  from  that  of  the  Trochi.  They  further 
state  that  these  animals  being  very  small,  and  their  speci- 
mens not  fresh,  their  remarks  are  not  so  complete  as  they 
could  have  desired.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
colours.  Nevertheless  they  state  that  one  may  see  that 
the  tentacles  are  yellowish,  annulated  with  brown ;  and 
that  the  muzzle  is  circled  with  black  as  well  as  the  edge 
of  the  mantle.  The  colouring  of  the  gill  is,  they  add,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  the  mollusks,  where  it  is  hidden  under 
the  double  envelope  which  the  mantle  and  the  shell  form. 
(Zooiogie  de  l"  Astrolabe ;  and  see  the  Allot,  pi.  61.)  J 
4.  Pleurolomariee.  (Plcurotomarinee?) 

Trochiform ;  the  aperture  with  a  slit  or  fissure.  Fossil 
only. 

Genus.  Pleurotomnria,  Defrance. 

5.  Phasiattelftntt. 

Obovate,  spiral,  polished ;  aperture  oval :  spine  longer 
tlian,  or  enual  to,  the  aperture ;  operculum  shelly. 

Genus,  Phasianella.    (Malacology,  1840.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Trochidm  the  second  family 
of  his  Padophthalma,  the  first  section  of  the  order  Phyto- 
phaga  in  his  arrangement.  The  Trorhidte  are  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Turbinidee  and  followed  by  the  Stoma- 
telhd*. 

Mr.  Gray's  Trochidce  consist  of  the  genera  Pyramix, 
Cardinalia,  Trochus,  Pnlydonla,  Clangulus,  Phorcux, 
r  Phorust).  Ziziphinus,  Canthiridtu  (Cantharidu*  f ;, 
Thalotia,  Monodonta,  Gibbium,  Gibbula,  Rotella,  Livona, 
Tulopiu,  Camilia,  and  Delphinula.  (Synopti*  Brit. 
Mm*  1R40.) 

In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  genus 
Trochtu,  as  it  is  restricted  by  De  Blainville  and  other 
authors.  Not  that  our  space  will  admit  of  a  description 
or  illustration  of  even  a  very  small  part  of  the  multitu- 
dinous and  highly  interesting  species  comprehended  under 
that  genus;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
reader*  two  or  three  of  the  forms,  so  as  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  shells  and  inhabiting  animals.  This  group  is 
highly  ornamental  in  collections,  both  on  account  of  the 
shape*  of  the  shells  and  the  colours  with  which  many  of 
them  are  ornamented :  some  grow  to  a  considerable  size  ; 
and  few  collectors  are  satisfied  till  they  have  obtained 
fine  snecimens  of  the  Carrier  Shells  (or  Mineralogists  and 
f%onchologi*t*.  as  they  arc  termed,  according  to  their  se- 
lection of  shells  or  minerals  for  agglutination  to  their  own 
•.hells),  the  Sun*,  and  the  Perspective  shell*. 

Trochus. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Trochus  recorded  by 
M.  Dcshayes  in  his  tables  is  one  hundred  and  three,  and 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  under  the  mark. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — These  plant- 
eating  marine  gastropods  are  very  widely  diffused,  there 
being  few  seas  without  some  of  the  species :  they  have 
been  captured  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  forty- 
five  fathoms,  creeping  on  rocks  and  sea-weeds,  sand,  sandy 
mud,  and  gravel. 

We  proceed  to  the  promised  illustration  of  one  or  two  of 
the  forms. 

Examples.—  Trochus  obeliscu*.  Shell  cotiico-pyramidal, 
nodulous  and  granulous,  coloured  with  green  and  white  ; 
the  whorls  tuberculato-nodose,  and  girt  with  many  granose 
circles ;  the  last  whorl,  as  it  were,  removed  or  taken  away 
(dempto^ ;  the  lower  surface  planulate ;  the  lip  sinuated 
at  the  base. 


Such  is  Lamarck's  description,  but  the  species  figured 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  in  the  1  Zoologie'  of  the  As- 
trolabe is  comparatively  smooth  :  the  figure  in  Knorr  re- 
ferred to  by  Lamarck  is  neither  very  nodulous  nor  very 
granulous,  and  the  species  represented  in  the  Atlas  of  the 
Astrolabe  may  be  a  smooth  variety. 

Animal  with  stout  and  short  tentacles,  which  are  white 
with  a  brown  border ;  the  ocular  peduncles  large,  pointed, 
and  doubly  circled  with  black.  The  muzzle  is  very  wide, 
with  a  black  riband  near  its  bottler,  as  well  as  the  head, 
which  is  moreover  dotted  with  greenish.  The  foot  is 
yellow  below,  and  so  dotted  with  brown  on  its  sides,  that 
it  appears  black.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  is  variegated 
with  brown  and  greenish.  The  fringes  of  the  feet  are 
white  and  without  filaments.   (Quoy  and  Gaim.) 

Localities. — Lamarck  gives  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
habitat  of  his  species.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  w  ho  cap- 
tured the  individual  above  described  at  Tonga,  remark  that 
in  colour  it  is  Trochus  obcliscus,  but  that  it  tends  to  Tro- 
chus acutus  in  its  suddenly-pointed  spire. 

The  same  zoologists  observe  that  the  opercula  of  Trocht 
known  in  collections  are  nearly  all  of  a  chestnut  colour. 
This,  they  remark,  is  ordinarily  due  to  the  action  or  the 
air,  for  on  the  living  animal  they  are  transparent  and  yel- 


lowish.   In  the  very  turriculatt 


the  animal  draws 


itself  back  into  the  shell  obliquely,  dragging  in  with  it  in 
this  manner  its  operculum,  which  otherwise  could  not  lie 
flat  in  the  aperture,  which  is  always  more  or  less  flattened. 
These  animaU,  they  add,  show  themselves  but  little,  and 
hide  themselves  far  in,  so  that  none  of  their  parts  can  he 
perceived.  It  is  even  necessary  to  break  the  first  whorl  of 
he  shell  in  order  to  draw  them  satisfactorily.  (Astrolabe.) 


Tinetiui  1 I - 1  • <  ■  - 
pari  of  tint  mi i mil ;  a  |<ortiud  of  Ibr  aperfiiluBi  u  ntll.lf  al  lite 
toocf  i<wt  of  tbr  Ajure  :  6,  npvtculum. 

Trochus  imperiali*.  (Genus  Imperator,  Mcntf.)  Shell 
orbiculate-conoid,  the  apex  obtuse,  violet-brown  above, 
white  below ;  with  transverse  imbricato-suuaroous  furrows ; 
the  whorls  turgidly  convex,  squamoso-radiate  at  the  mar- 
gin ;  the  scales  complicated ;  umbilicus  infundihulil'orm. 
(Lam.f 

Animal.  Foot  oval,  rather  large  ;  the  muzzle  elongated 
in  form  of  a  proboscis;  the  tentacles  short,  white,  with  a 
black  or  reddish  line  running  lengthwise  ;  ocular  peduncles 
veiy  4out,  obtuse,  the  palmetles  hardly  visible.    All  f" 
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parts  arc  whitish :  the  head  and  the  mouth  are  striated 
across  with  black  and  violet :  this  last  colour  belongs  only 
to  the  left  side.  The  foot  has  some  very  bright  marks  on 
its  sides :  its  lateral  fringes  are  without  filaments. 

Operculum  oval,  smooth,  whitish,  and  a  little  convex 
(renfiY)  towards  one  of  its  extremities.  (Astrolabe.) 

MM.  Quoy  and  Qaimard,  who  observe  that  the  operculum 
of  this  species  determined  them  to  place  it  in  the  genus 
Turbo,  state  that  it  has  only  been  hitherto  found  at  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  rare.  They  never  obtained  more 
than  one  living  specimen  :  that  from  which  the  description 
and  figure  were  taken  was  small,  being  only  two  inches  in 
diameter,  comprising  the  spines.  It  was  covered  with  cal- 
careous incrustations  and  marine  plants,  indicating  the 
sloth  of  the  animal :  they  found  it  in  the  Passe  des  Fran- 
cnis,  Tasman  Bay. 


Trocliiu  imperial*,  with  animal. 

n,  -tnt.-iior  part  of  animal  tr.n  from  above  ;  b,  lu»i<l*  of  orwratliira  ;  r,  out- 
t*i\e  of  the  »«mr. 

Solarium. 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayea 
in  his  tables  is  twelve. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — The  species  of 
this  genus  hitherto  found  have  occurred  in  the  seas  of  the 
warmer  climates.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  coasts  of  Tranqiiebar,  the  South  Seas,  and  those  of 
New  Holland,  arc  the  localities  recorded  by  Lamarck. 
The  specimens  have  been  found  near  the  shore — it  seems 
to  be  a  littoral  genus — on  rocks  and  weeds. 

Examples. — Solarium  perspecticum.  Shell  orbieulatc- 
conoi'd,  longitudinally  striated,  whitish-yellow,  with  articu- 
lated belts  of  white  and  brown  or  chestnut  near  the  sutures ; 
the  notches  of  the  umbilicus  small.  (Lam.) 

Animal  with  a  large  foot  widened  in  front,  and  having 
a  very  strongly  developed  marginal  furrow,  yellowish  on  the 
sides,  marked  with  a  black  stria  above.  The  head  pre- 
senting a  large  escutcheon.  The  tentacles  short,  stout, 
and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  black  bands  on  the 
sides.    At  their  base  arc  placed  the  eyes  on  very  short 

Sedicles.  The  branchial  cavity  appeared  to  be  partially 
ivided  in  two,  lengthwise,  by  a  sort  of  fold.  The  intes- 
tine describes  two  rather  considerable  circumvolutions 
before  it  passes  the  liver. 

f)j>ercutum  large,  oval,  membranous,  and  strongly  but 
sparingly  spiral  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The  colour  is 
yellowish,  like  that  of  the  whole  animal. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  have  given  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  in  the  '  Zoologie '  of  the  Astrolabe,  state 


that  they  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  wnicn 
was  Wrought  to  them  nearly  dead  by  a  Malay  of  Amboyna. 


it,  front  Tie*  ;  h,  aren  from  below ;  r.  opwnluBi ;  if.  ulterior  r*rt  of  (St 
ultima].    (Oi«-miliim  and  animal  from  th«  Atlai  of  the  Astrulalje.} 

Solarium  rariegatum. — Shell  orbicnlate-convex,  Iran  - 
versely  sulfated,  longitudinally  striated  articulately,  vaxic- 
gutcd  with  white  and  bay;  umbilicus  patulous  aud  cre- 
nelated. (Lam.) 

Animal  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  shell,  which  it 
secretes ;  for  it  is  brown,  dotted  with  black,  on  all  parts. 
'Hie  tentacles  are  stout,  long,  obtuse,  carrying  the  eyes  at 
a  certain  distance  from  their  base  on  a  convexity.  The 
foot  is  oval,  rather  large,  widened,  notched,  and  auriculated 
in  front. 

It  carii.  s  at  its  posterior  part  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  opereuta,  of  an  unique  form  among  mollusks.  and  already 
known  in  collections  by  the  account  of  M.  de  Roiasy.  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  species  to  which  it  was  to 
be  referred.  It  is  a  long,  solid,  ealeareo-membranous  cone, 
carryingmembranous  lamella;  spirally  throughout  itslength. 
The  interspaces  are  as  it  were  ribanded.  (Quoy  and 
Gaimard.) 
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on,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  living  and 
Lyell,  however,  trader  the  head  ol*  'Fossil 
1  by  him  in  Ischia,  and  named  by  M.  Dea- 
ls Trochus  crenulatut  as  one  of  lour  shells 


MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  observe  that  notwithstanding 
the  form  of  this  operculum,  it  may  be  seen,  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  element!*,  that  it  is  returning  to  those  of  the 
true  Trochi.  It  does  not  enter  completely  into  the  shell, 
the  aperture  of  which  it  well  tills.  They  notice  the  small- 
ness  of  the  specimen  which  they  obtained,  the  size  of 
which  they  say  prevented  them  from  pushing  further  their 
researches  as  to  its  organization.  It  came  from  Carteret 
Harbour  in  New  Ireland. 

Fossil  Trochi  and  Solaria. 

Trochus. — M.  de  Blainville  states  that  Lamarck  enume- 
rates nine  fossil  species,  and  Defiance  fifty-six,  eleven  of 
which  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  considers  as  analogous: 
six  are  from  Italy,  and  thirty-eight  from  Grignon. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  tliat  the  fossil 
which  are  rather  numerous,  belong  to  the  newer 
tions,  such  as  the  crag,  the  calcaire  grossier,  and  the  m 
sand :  they  are  also,  he  adds,  found  iu  the  London  clay, 
and  he  remarks  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  some 
species  occur  so  low  down  as  the  lias. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  of  Trochus  recorded  by  M. 
Deshayes  in  liis  tables  is  seventy  (tertiary) ;  and  of  these 
Trochi  magus,  fa  gut,  cingulatus,  agglutinins,  Adansoni, 
conulus,  cinerariut,  conuloides,  Matoni,  sizyphinus,  stri- 
gosus,  and  obliquatus,  are  given  as  species  found  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Trochtu  crenulatut  is  noted 
among  those  species  which  are  found  in  more  than  one 
tertiary  formation,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  living  and 
fossil  lut.  Mr.  * 
Shells  collected 
hayes,"  mentions 

sent  to  hini  from  Ischia,  all  of  recent  species.  Mr.  Lyell 
enumerates  also,  among  the  fossil  shells  from  the  western 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Burton, 
and  communicated  by  G.  B.  Greenough,  Es  -x  ,  Trochi  ma- 
culatiut,  virgatm,  and  mauritiantm,  all  described  us  recent 
by  Lamarck.  Among  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  him  at 
Sienna,  he  notices  Trochus  fermonii,  and  a  new  species, 
with  its  colour.    {Principle*  of  Geology.) 

That  Trochus  occurs  below  the  chalk  appears  from  Dr. 
Fitton's  valuable  list,  where  Trorhua  Sedgwickii  is  re- 
cord til  both  from  the  upper  green-sand  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  from  the  Oxfonl  oolite  in  Dorsetshire,  and  an- 
other uncertain  species  from  the  last-named  locality.  See 
this  list  also  for  localities  of  Pleurotomaria.  {Simla  be- 
twem  the  Chalk  and  Oxford  (Joiite.) 

Nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  where  Mr.  Mur- 
t-hison  records  the  presence  of  the  genus  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  middle  and  lower  beds  only),  iu  the  upper  Lud- 
low rock,  and  (witli  a  ?)  in  the  Caradoc  sandstone.  In  the 
same  elaborate  work  Pleurotomaria  is  noted  from  the 
lower  Ludlow  rock  and  from  the  Caradoc  sandstone.  (Si- 
lurian System. ) 

Solarium. — M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  Lamarck  re- 
cords eight  fossil  species,  and  Defiance  seventeen,  sume  of 
which  are  subanalogues  from  the  calcairu  grossier.  M.  de 
Blainville  also  notes  the  fossil  Solarium  magnum  (Ma- 
clurite)*from  North  America,  and  adds  that  Defiance  enu- 
merates eight  species  of  Euompli alus  (fossil). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  that  a  few  fossil  species 
occur  in  the  tertiary  beds ;  and  that  there  are  some  fossils 
belonging  to  the  lower  beds  of  oolitic  formation,  and  even 
as  low  as  the  mountain  limestone,  which  resemble  them 
verv  nearly :  these,  ho  adds,  form  the  genus  Cirrus  of  some 
author*,  and  do  not  appear  to  him  to  possess  any  characters 
by  which  they  may  be  generically  distinguished  from  the 
Trochi,  Turbines,  or  Solaria. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  sixteen  the  number  of 
fossil  Solaria  (tertiary),  and  names  Solaria  rariegalum, 
carocullatum,  and  jtseudo-parxjtectivuin  as  species  found 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

In  the  list  of  Bed  Sea  shells  above  referred  to  Solarium 
ycrspectiiwia  appears. 

That  the  genus  occurs  below  the  chalk  is  evident  from 
Dr.  Fitton's  List,  also  above  referred  to,  where  three  species 
are  recorded  from  the  upper  green-sand,  the  gault.  and 
Blackdown.  Cirrus  is  also  noted  ftoru  the  upper  preen- 
sanil  ot  Dorset. 

Solarium  does  not  appear  among  the  fossils  of  the  Si- 
lurian rocks,  but  no  less  than  nine  species  of  EuomjJialus 
are  recorded  in  Mr.  Murcltisons  tables,  coming  respectively 
from  the  Aymestry  limestone,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock, 


I  the  Wenlock  limestone,  the  Wenlock  shale,  the  Caiad  c 
i  sandstone,  and  the  Llandetln  flags. 

These  works  are  only  quoted  as  examples  out  of  maity 
fossil  lists  which  should  be  examined  by  the  student. 

Here  may  he  best  noticed  the  Poteffa  nana  in.ni  the 
Claiborne  beds,  Alabama,  tertian  )  of  Mr.  Lea,  u  bo  observes 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  genus  Itotella  has  before  been 
observed  in  a  fossil  state  in  America  or  in  Europe,  and  ic- 
fers  to  the  tables  of  M.  Deshayes,  wlx»  gives  four  recent 
species,  but  none  fossil.    (Contributions  to  Gtvhgy.) 

TRO'CHIDON.  rTRocHiD.it.] 

TROCHI'LID.E,  the  scientific  name  for  the  family  of 
Humming-fiirds. 

Linua-us,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  'Systems  Nutunr," 
placed  the  genus  Trochi  tut  at  the  end  of 'lifs  order  Pictc, 
and  next  to  the  genus  Crrthia. 

Cuvier  includes  the  Colihris  (Trwhilus,  Linn.)  in  his 
order  Patsereaur,  placing  the  group  between  the  Gnm- 
pereaux,  or  Cukkphks  i  ( 'erthiu.  Linn.),  which  in  Cuvfcri 
arrangement  comprises  the  Si  n-Birds  and  the  Hoopoes 
( I'pujta,  Linn.). 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  with  regard  to  this  family 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Si  n-Bikds,  vol.  x\,n.,  p. 
284. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Manuel,'  places  the  Trochilidcp  next 
to  the  Philedoniilc,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tknuikostkks, 
making  the  family  consist  of  two  genera  only,  viz.  Colibri 
(Polytmus,  Briss. ;  Trochifus,  Linn,  et  Auct.),  and  Ornis- 
mya,  htisa.(Meltisuga,  Briss.;  Trochilus,  Linn.,  Temm., 
Vieill.;  and  (jrthorhynehlU,  Lacep.\  The  same  zoologist, 
in  his  elegantly  illustrated  work  '  Lcs  Trochi lidces,  ou  les 
Colibris  et  les  Oiscaux  Mouchcs,'*  gives  the  following 
classification  of  this  brilliant  gioup  :— 

Trochilus,  auctorum. 

Synonyms: — Atellituga  et  Polytmus,  Briss. ;  Tro<-hiiux, 
Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Vieill.,  Temm. ;  Trochilus  et  Ortho- 
rhynchut,  Laefp. ;  Trochifus,  Cynanthus,  Phielhornib; 
Campylopterus  et  Lamtiorriit,  S\v.  (*  Zool.  Journ.') ;  Tro- 
chilus, llumphodon,  et  Ornismyit,  Less. ;  Hellatrir,  Culti- 
phlor,  Polytmus,  Glaucis,  Anthracothorar,  Heliactin, 
Hy/ocharis,  Batilinna,  Chrysolampis,  Smaragditex,  cf 
Eulampit,  Boie  clsis,'  1831). 

Zwlogical  Characters. — Hill  longer  than  the  head 
straight  or  arched,  the  upper  mandible  a  little  widened  at 
the  base,  rounded  above  and  beyond  the  nostrils,  tapering 
into  a  point.  Lower  mandible  straight  or  slightly  bent 
above  and  below,  entering  within  the  upper  mandible, 
dilating  a  little  towards  the  point,  and  of  the  tame  length 
as  the  preceding. 

Nostrils  basal,  very  small,  covered  by  the  advanced 
feathers  of  the  forehead,  placed  in  a  lateral  foaset,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  slight  ridge. 

Wings  with  the  quill-feathers  graduated.  The  first  the 
longest,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

Tail  composed  of  ten  feathers,  very  variable  in  length 
and  form. 

Tarsi  delicate,  slender,  naked  or  feathered  to  the  heels, 
scutellated,  having  in  front  three  equal  toes,  the  two  in- 
ternal ones  a  little  connected  at  their  base,  the  hind  toe 
rather  stout,  all  furnished  with  compressed,  curved,  m:d 
hooked  claws,  which  are  rather  robust  for  the  toes. 

Tongue  extensible,  long,  divided  at  the  summit  into 
two  widened  filaments,  which  arc  slightly  spatulate,  and 
supported  by  two  very  long  branches  of  the  os  hyokles 
acting  like  a  spring,  tubular  in  the  centre, or  formed  of  tv\o 
co-adapted  (adosses)  cartilaginous  canals. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Aniens*  (including  many 
of  the  adjoining  islands),  principally  between  the  tropics; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  specie*  which  range  very 
far  to  the  south,  and  others  to  the  north. r 

food. — Soft  insects,  such  as  spiders,  tipuljp,  gnats,  ants, 
and  also  small  coleopterous  insects;  atccsfOrUy  the  honied 
juice  of  flowers. 

Plumage.  That  of  the  mate  brilliant,  sumptuous,  ami 

with  mewtia  reflections.  The  livery  of  the  /'-males  is 
nearly  always  sombre,  tarnished,  or  with  but  little  bril- 
liancy. The  ymug  resemble  the  females,  and  only  gra- 
dually gain  the  dress  of  the  males.  The  leathers  have  their 
Larbiilcs  constantly  disposed  in  facets,  even  in  those  whose 
plumage  is  dull. 

•  Snv  r*m.  J33A 

t  Three  sixstin  »:e  ito.-did  iu  UV  Ul.iuJ  ot  J**a 
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1st  Race.    The  Patagoninns. 

Tail  elongated,  deeply  forked ;  the  bill  rounded,  long, 
expanded  (renflct  at  the  extremity,  very  straight. 

()b«. — The  plumage  is  dull,  brownish,  with  little  bril- 
liancy.   The  only  known  species  inhabits  South  America. 

Example,  Ornixmya  tristts,  Lea*.  Locality,  Chile.  (7Vo- 
chilus  gigas,  Vicill.) 

2nd  Race.    The  Campylopterians  (Campyloptcrus,  Sw.>. 

IFings  with  the  shafts  of  their  quill-leather*  flattened, 
dilated,  and  bent,  which  gives  the  feathers  a  sabre-like 
curved  or  dolabriform  disposition.  Head  without  any 
tuft ;  the  bill  strong  and  slightly  arched. 

M.  Lesson  divides  this  race  into  two  sections : 
1.  The  Swallow-like  Campylopterians. 
Tail  very  long,  deeply  forked. 

Example,  Ornixmya  hirtindinacea  {Trochilus  maerou- 
rut,  Gm.). 

2.  The  True  Campylopterians. 
Tail  moderate,  equal. 

Examples,  Ornismya  lutipennitt  (Trochilus  campylop- 
tcrus,  Gm.) ;  Campyloptertis  emipennix,  Sw.,  See. 

3rd  Race.  The  Vet  ret  Humming-Birds  {Us  Xfricceux— 
OUampis,  Boie). 

Tail  moderate,  equal  or  notched,  bill  a  little  recurved ; 
form  robust. 

Example,  Trochilus  auratus.  Less.  (Trochilus  grana- 
tintu,  Lath. %  &c. 

4th  Race.  The  Ramphodon*  {Ramphodon,  Less. ; 
Ileliotryr,  part,  Boie). 

Rill  furnished  with  strong  and  serrated  teeth.  Two 
sections. 

1.  True  Ramphodon*. 
Rill  elongated,  prismatic,  straight,  widened  at  the  base, 
hooked  at  the  point ;  tail  rounded,  the  tail-feathers  a  little 
graduated. 

Example,  Ramphodon  maculatum.  Less.  (Trochilu t 
ncevius,  Dumont ;  Trochilu*  squamosa*.  Licht). 

2.  The  Sawbills. 
Bill  moderate,  slightly  recurved  ;  tail  a  little  notched  in 
the  middle,  of  a  deltoidal  form. 

Example,  Ornismya  pet  amphora.  Less.  (Trochiltu  serri- 
rostris,  Vieill. ;  Trochtlus  jantinotus,  Natter. ;  Trochilu* 
jxtasophorus,  Wied.},  and  another. 

ftth  Race.   The  Arosetx. 
Bill  moderate,  toothed  on  the  edges  of  the  mandibles, 
recurved  upwards  ;  tail  moderate,  rounded  at  the  end. 

Example,  Ornixmya  recurcirostris,  Less.  (Trochilu*  re- 
curvirostrit,  Sw.),  and  another. 

6th  Race.   The  Caribs  (Anthracothorax,  Boie). 
Bill  elongated,  robust,  recurved ;  tail  moderate,  rounded ; 
a  plastron  before  the  neck. 

Example,  Trorhtlis  viridis.  Less,  &c. 
7th  Race.    The  Bufon  Humming-Bird*  (Glaucis, 
Boie). 

Bill  elongated,  recurved  ;  tail  moderate,  a  little  notched 
in  the  middle ;  no  jugular  plastron. 
Example,  Trochilux  Bttffbiiii,  Less.,  See. 

Nth  Race.    The  Brins-Blanc*  (Pherlhornis,  Sw.). 
Bill  very  long,  very  much  arched ;  form  elongated,  de- 
licate ;  tail  with  its  feathers  graduated ;  the  two  internal 
feathers  exceeding  the  lateral  ones. 

Example,  Trochilux  superciliostu,  Linn.,  &c. 
9th  Race.    The  Topazes  (Polytmus,  Bris*.,  Boie ; 
Lamjxirnis,  Sw.}. 
Bill  elongated,  recurved ;  two  long  filaments  in  the  tail 
of  the  male. 

Example,  Trochiltu  pella,  Linn. 

10th  Race.    The  Poly t mi. 
Bill  short,  straight ;  the  external  tail-feathers  terminated 
by  two  long  filaments. 

Example,  Ornismya  cephalatra  (Trochilu*  polytmtu. 
Linn.). 

11th  Race.    The  Sappho*  (Letbia,  Less.). 
Bill  moderate,  nearly  straight ;  tail  with  its  leathers  very 
much  graduated,  wide,  and  deeply  forked. 

Example,  Ornismya  Sapp/to,  Less.  ( Trochilu*  sparga- 
nurus,  Shaw ;    Trochilux  radiosus,   Temm. ;  Trochilu* 
chryturus,  Cuv. ;  Trochilu*  chrusochloris,  Vieill.},  Sec. 
12th  Race.  The  Clemences  (Cte/igena,  Less.). 
Bill  very  long,  very  straight ;  form  stout :  tail  moderate, 
hardly  notched  In  the  middle,  or  equal. 

1st  Tnbe.  The  Mexicans. 
No  amethystine  gorget. 


Example,  Ornismya  clemencifr.  Less.,  Sec. 

2nd  Tribe.  The  L'winna*. 
Bill  very  long,  straight :  an  amethystine  gorget. 
Example,  Ornismya  mesolewu  ,  Less ,  Sic. 

13th  Race.    The  Jacobins. 
Bill  short,  straight ;  tail  ample  or  graduated. 
Example,  Ornismya  aurita.  Less.   (Trochilu*  auritus, 
Vieill.),  Sec. 

14th  Race.    The  Glaucope*  (Mellisuga,  Briss.,  Boie). 
Bill  short,  straight ;  tail  forked. 

Example,  Ornismya  glaucopis,  Less.  (Trochilu*  glau- 
copis,  Gm.),  Sec. 

15th  Race.    The  Lucifer*. 

Bill  elongated,  recurved,  delicate;  tail  forked;  an 
amethystine  or  steel-blue  gorget. 

Example,  Ornismya  cyanopogon,  Less.  (Cynanthus  lu- 
cifer,  Sw.),  Sec. 

16th  Race.  The  Racket-tails  (Platures,  ix-ss.). 

Tail  composed  of  ncuminated  feathers,  the  two  exter- 
nal ones  with  shafts  without  barbs,  and  terminated  by  oval 
battledores  (palettes). 

Example,  Ornismya  plalura.  Less.  (Trochilu*  longi- 
ratuftts,  Gm. ;  Trochilu*  ploturtu,  Lath.  Vieill.),  and 
another. 

17th  Race.    The  Emeralds  (Basilinna,  Boie). 
Bill  elongated,  straight ;  tail  rounded,  moderate :  plu- 
mage emerald-green  above  and  beneath,  or  mixed  with 
white  only. 

Example,  Ornismya  albirastris.  Leas.  (Trochilu*  Icuco- 
gastcr,  Gm. ;  Trochilu*  meUitugus,  Lath.),  &ec. 

18th  Race.    The  Amazilis. 

Bill  straight,  moderate,  reddish  ;  plumage  green  above, 
white  with  ferruginous,  or  purple  violet. 

Example,  Ornixmya  amazili.  Less.  (Orthorhynchu* 
amazili,  Less.,  Zool.  de  la  Coquille),  Sec. 

19th  Race.    The  Sephaniodes  (Stephanoidcs  ?), 

Bill  straight,  delicate  ;  head  tutted ;  tail  rounded  ;  lower 
part  of  the  body  with  rounded  scales  ;  head  violet  or 
sapphirine. 

Example,  Ornismya  sephaniodes,  Less.  (Mcllistiga 
Kingii,  Vig.),  and  another. 

20th  Race.  The  Tufts  (Smaragdites,  Boie,  part  . 

Bill  very  short,  straight ;  a  tuft  terminated  by  a  large, 
loose,  gemmaceous  blue  or  green  plume. 

Example,  Ornismya  Delatandi,  Less.  (Trochiltu  Dela- 
landi  and  Trochiltu  versicolor,  the  latter  the  young, 
Vicill.\  Sec. 

21st  Race.    The  Straight-tail*  (Heliactin,  Boie  ; 
Cynanthus,  Sw.,  part). 
Bill  very  short ;  tail  composed  of  long,  delicate,  pointed, 
graduated  feathers. 

Example,  Ornismya  chrysotopha.  Less.  (TrocJiiliu  cor- 
nittus,  Wied. ;  Trochilu*  btlophus,  Temm. ;  Trochtlus  Dn- 
frcsnii,  female,  and  "Trochilu*  Pretrii,  young,  Vieill.},  Sic. 
22nd  Race.   The  Rubies  (Calliphlox,  Boie> 
Bill  short,  straight;  an  amethystine  or  ruby  gorget ;  tail 
moderate. 

1st  Tribe.   The  Amethysts. 
Throat  amethystine-red. 
Example,  Ornismya  amethystina.  Less.,  Sec. 

2nd  Tribe.   The  Rubies. 
Throat  ruby-red  ;  body  golden-green  above. 
Example,  Ornismya  colubris,  Less.  (Trochilus  colubrit. 
Linn.),  and  another. 

3rd  Tribe.    The  Sasins. 
Throat  ruby-red ;  body  light-coloured  (blond)  above. 
Example,  Ornismya  satin.  Less.  (Trochtlus  rufus.Gta.; 
Trochilu*  collaris.  Lath. ;  Trochilux  ruber,  Edw.). 
4th  Tribe.   The  Annas. 
Throat  ruby-amethystine  ;  head  the  same. 
Example.  Ornismya  Anna. 

23rd  Race.   The  Topazes  (Chrysolumpis,  Boie). 
Bill  straight;  tail  rounded;  head  ruby-red;  throat 
topaz. 

Example,  Ornismya  moschita,  Less.  (Trochilus  mosqui- 
tus,  Linn.). 

24th  Race.    The  Sapphires  (Hytocharis,  Boie). 

Plumage  very  golden-green,  with  a  blue  tone,  or  the 
throat  azurcd  ;  tail  equal ;  bill  small,  delicate,  straight. 

Example.  Ornismya  audeberti,  Less.  (Trochilu*  luctdus, 
Shaw),  and  another. 
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25th  Race.    The  Blues  (Bleuets). 
Bill  short,  straight,  delicate ;  tail  roundeu ;  head  and 
neck  azure  ;  tail  green. 

Example,  Ornismya  Arsennii,  Less.  (Trochilus  lewotis 
(female),  Trochilus  lencocrotaphus,  Vieill.,  (Trochilui 
lucidus,  Shaw),  and  another. 

20th  Race.   The  Gold-tail*. 
Bill  slightly  recurved ;  tail  with  the  feathers  acuminated 
and  of  a  brilliant  red  gold  colour. 

Example,  Ornismya  Uinone,  Leas.,  and  another. 
27th  Race.   The  Fops  (Coquets)  {Lophornis,  Leas. ; 

Beltalrir,  Boie). 
Bill  Bhort,  aciculate,  straight,  delicate  ;  feathers  of  the 
neck  elongated  into  flabelliform  ornaments  (parures  Mabel- 
lees) ;  tail  moderate,  rounded. 

Example,  Ornitmya  ornata,  Less.  (Trochilus  ornatus, 
Gm.).  &e. 

Mr.  Swain  son  sees  in  the  Humming-Birds  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  suctorial  perfection  belonging  to  the  Tenui- 
rosires.  The  bill,  he  remarks,  appears,  from  its  soft  and 
delicate  structure,  adapted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
protect  a  long,  bifid,  and  flattened  tongue,  darted  by  the 
birds  into  the  nectar}*  of  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  licking 
the  honey.  He  observes  that  this  tonpie  has  been  de- 
scribed as  tubular,  but  that  in  all  the  Humming-Birds  that 
he  had  examined  the  two  filaments  were  perfectly  flat ; 
and  so  they  might  be  consistently  with  the  body  of  the 
tongue  being  a  double  tube :  nor  does  Mr.  Swainson  say 
whether  the  specimens  examined  by  him  were  recent,  dry, 
or  preserved  in  spirit.  He  adds  that,  like  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  the  humming-birds  are  partly  insectivorous,  as  he 
had  personally  ascertained,  having  repeatedly  discovered 
minute  flies  in  the  stomachs  of  those  he  dissected. 

The  same  zoologist  observes  that  there  is  obviously  a 
(strong  affinity  between  the  Humming-Birds  and  the  Cin- 
nyridtp,  although  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  precise  link 
which  connects  the  two;  and  that  although  the  old  authors 
nut  unfreimentlv  confounded  the  two  races,  they  ore  too 
distinct  to  be  mistaken  even  by  a  modem  student.  '  The 
Cinttyridte?  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  '  have 
full-sized  legs,  and  their  wings  moderate  and  rounded:  the 
Humniing-Biids,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  feet  excessively 
short  and  remarkably  small ;  wiiile  the  wings,  for  the  size 
of  their  body,  are  frequently  longer  than  those,  of  the  swal- 
lows. As  the  sunbirds  are  restricted  to  the  tropical  lati- 
tudes of  Africa  and  India,  so  are  the  humming-birds 
confined  to  America :  both  groups  arc  rich  in  species :  and 
of  this  in  particular  the  variety  of  secondary  forms  is 
almost  innumerable.  We  have  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  five  principal  genera,  but  the  subgenera  can  only  be 
correctly  ascertained  by  a  much  more  rigid  analysis  than 
we  liave  yet  been  able  to  make.  In  the  genus  'Irochilus, 
as  now  restricted,  we  have  all  those  whose  bills  are  per- 
fectly straight,  the  tail  being  either  even  or  slightly  divari- 
cated. Cynanthus  comprehends  such  species  as  nave  the 
hill  slightly  bent,  with  a  tail  very  long  and  deeply  forked. 
If  we  look  to  the  sunbirds  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
hoopoes  on  the  other,  we  immediately  perceive  that  the 
straightness  of  the  bill  is  a  typical  pertcction  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds. In  the  genus  Lampornis  the  bill  is  obviously 
much  depressed  at  the  base,  and  the  tail  is  broad  and 
even  ;  while  the  type  of  the  genus  Campylojrterus  seems 
to  be  the  recurved-billed  humming-birds.  Last  of  all 
comes  the  genus  Pfuethornis :  hitherto  the  form  of  the 
tail  has  either  been  square,  forked,  or  rounded  ;  but  in  this 
group  the  tail  is  considerably  and  regularly  graduated,  the 
side-feathers  very  short,  and  the  middle  pair  far  exceeding 
all  the  others ;  the  bill  is  not  merely  bent,  but  so  much 
curved  in  the  typical  species  as  nearly  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  sickle.  The  gay  and  beautiful  green  which  ornaments 
the  upper  plumage  of  all  the  groups  here  gives  place  to  a 
brown  colour,  and  even  the  throats  of  the  male  birds  are 
destitute  of  ornament.  The  genus  Phathornis,  in  fact, 
obviously  represents  the  rasorial  type,  and  is  a  miniature 
likeness  of  the  hoopoes,  or  that  family  with  which  we 
began  our  survey  of  the  Tcnuirostre*:  (Clussijicution  of 
Birds,  1837.) 

In  the  Synopti*  of  the  same  work  Mr.  Swainson  gives 
the  following  arrangement  and  definitions,  observing  Uiat 
the  typical  characters  alone  are  given  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  primary  groups;  but  as  the  circular  succession 
of  t  lie  subgenera  in  each  is  a  subject  which  requires  more 
investigation  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  it,  he  will  not 
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attempt  to  impose  names  upon  the  minor  groups,  which 
could  not  us  yet  be  properly  demonstrated. 

Family  Trochiliiltp.  Humming-Birds. 
Wings  excessively  long,  falcated.    Ejet  very  small. 
Genera. 

Lampornis,  Sw.—Bill  straight,  or  very  slightly  bent, 
generally  pale,  considerably  depressed  for  its  whole  length, 
but  more  especially  at  the  base.  IVtngs  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even. 

Example,  Lampornis  mango. 

Trochilus,  Auct.— Bill  very  straight,  long,  cylindrical, 
or  rather  broader  than  high.  Tail  generally  even,  but 
sometimes  slightly  forked. 

Example,  Trochilus  longirostris. 

Cynanthut,  Sw. — Bill  cylindrical,  more  or  less  curved. 
7b//  forked. 

Example,  Cynnnthus forficatus. 

Phcethornis,  Sw. — Bill  considerably  compressed,  gene- 
rally curved  from  the  base.  Tail  graduated,  or  cuneated. 
Colours  less  brilliant.   The  Rasorial  type. 

Example,  Pluethornis  supercilious. 

Campylopterus,  Sw.— Bill  curved.  Shafts  of  the  quills 
dilated.    Tail  graduated. 

Example.  Campylopterus  recurvirosiris. 

Such  is  Mr.  Swainson's  arrangement.  The  Trochilid*g 
are  placed  by  him  between  the  Cinnyridw  and  the  Promt- 
ropidtt'. 

*  The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  «  Specchio  Comparativo' 
(1827),  places  the  family  Anthomyzi,  with  the  genus  Tro- 
chilus,  between  the  fannies  Tenuirostres  and  .£githali. 
In  his  '  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America'  (1838)  the 
Trochilidaf  arc  arranged  between  the  Upupidte  and  the 
Certhidir,  and  comprise  the  genera  Trochilus,  Lampornis, 
and  CalltpftloT. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds  (1840)) 
gives  the  Trochiiidta  a  place  between  the  Nectarinida? 
and  the  Mel iphae idee,  making  the  first-named  family  con- 
sist of  the  following  subfamilies  and  genera : — 
Suufam.  1.  Lampornina?. 
Genera : — Camjiyhtpterus,  Sw. ;  Eulampis,  Boie  ;  Peta- 
snphora,  G.  R.  Gray;  Lampornis,  Sw. ;  Glaucis,  Boie; 
?  (Chrymres,  Less.) ;    Topaza,  G.  R.  Gray  ;  Culo- 


thorajc,  G.  R.  Gray  {Lucifers,  Less.). 

Subfara.  2.  PhoMhomina?. 
Genera : — Grypus.  Spix ;  Phwthornis,  Sw. 

Subfaiu .').  Trochibnae. 
Genera : — Palagona,  G.  R.  Gray  (Patagones,  Less.)  ; 

Ceetigenu,*  Less.;   ?  {Glnucopes,1*  Less.) ;  Letbia, 

Less.;  Heliactin,  Boie;   Trochilus,  Linn.;  Helinthryj; 

Boie;   ?  (Platurus,  Less.);   ?  {Arocettct, 

Less.) ;  Polytmus,  Brus. ;  Ami: tits,  Less. ;  Sephanoidex, 
Less. ;  Orthorhynchus,  Cuv. ;  Mellisuga,  Briss. ;  Chryso- 
lampis,  Boie  ;  Hylocharis,  Boie  ;  Lop/iortiis,  Less.  (Bella- 
tria;  Boie  ;  Coquet*,  Less.). 

In  the  last  edition  of  tlus  useful  publication  (1841)  the 
same  arrangement  is  followed. 
The  number  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Lesson  in  his 
eneral  index  to  the  Trochilidces  is  one  hundred  and  tcn.^ 
.  Bullock,  so  long  ago  as  1K24,  stated  that  in  his  former 
collection  there  were  near  a  hundred  species ;  and  he  add*, 
•  every  day  brings  us  acquainted  with  more.'} 

Mr.  George  Loddiges  now  (.1H42)  possesses  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  species,  and  some  of  his  stores  are  not  yet 
examined.  This  collection,  the  finest  in  Europe,  affords 
all  the  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  family  ;  for 
not  only  is  it  rich  in  species  and  varieties,  but  in  examples 
of  their  different  states  of  plumage  according  to  sex  or 
age,  including  many  nest*  with  their  contents.  A  great 
number  are  set  up  by  the  ingenious  possessor  in  the  most 
lifelike  manner,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
has  studied  the  subject  deeply,  and  no  one  is  so  competeut 
as  he  is  to  present  zoologists  with  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. Here  may  be  seen  every  form  of  bill — curved,  even 
to  an  adunc  downward  curvature,  recurved,  very  long  and 
subrecurved,  straight,  very  short,  sharp,  and  straight ;— and 
every  variety  of  ear-appendages,  frills,  rufli,  crests,  tails, 
and  feathered  boots. 

*  riiu  tumo  com**  very  star  to  Ctrlognj/t. 

•>  Mr  G.  R.  Clny  ctweivw  that  tht<  name  twd  been  previously  employed  in 
toolucv. 

t  lVi«  lluliKiulu,  L'Oinran  luourtw  ulratita.  Xjhm.,  Tk*Aj7«»  matticol*, 
LilK.  fljjnrvd  an4  d4>»rrihi-.l  with  iluuM  by  M  Lei-uo  tnjui  KriwanWt  Bkui*. 
t»  no  tfrcir:  flte  •prriaea  it  muU  up  (Tom  llw  >kiui  uf  firrou,  tec 
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,  Obcanization. 

An  observer  who  gaze*  on  an  assemblage  of  humming- 
birds is  struck,  as  soon  as  his  dazzled  eyes  become  so  far 
accustomed  to  tba  gorgeous  spectacle  as  to  permit  tlie 
exercise  of  his  sober  judgment,  with  the  great  development 
of  the  wings  in  all  the  species,  from  the  Patagonian  hum- 
ming-bird to  the  smallest  epitome  of  feathered  creation 
among  them,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  feet.  If 
he  examines  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  minute  birds, 
this  observation  becomes,  if  possible,  strengthened.  The 
very  deep  keel  of  the  sternum,  the  power  of  the  bones  of 
the  wing,  the  lengthened  scapula,  and  the  comparatively 
impoverished  structure  of  the  lower  extremities,  all  exhibit 
an  organization  of  the  locomotive  system  especially  adapted 
to  the  development  of  the  highest  powers  of  flight. 

To  put  this  framework  in  motion  a  corresponding  deve- 
lopment of  the  muscular  system  is  applied.  The  enormous 
— for  enormous,  by  comparison,  they  arc — pectoral  muscles, 
and  the  other  muscles  employed  for  working  the  wings, 
form  nearly  the  whole  fleshy  substance  of  the  bird :  those 
allotted  to  the  feet  are  reduced  to  the  least  possible  quan- 
tity consistently  with  the  requisite  stability.  All  proclaims 
that  the  being  before  us  is  destined  to  pass  the  most  active 
part  of  a  highly  active  life  in  the  air ;  and  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  tiabits  of  this  ethereal  race,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  how  admirably  adapted  to  those 
habits  this  organization  is. 


Skeleton  of  Humminc-Binl  (horn  a  specimen  In  the  raow-nra  of  the  Royal 
College  or  Burgeons  in  Condon,  by  pcrmUaion). 

In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  No.  282  c,  is  the  preparation  of  a 
humming-bird  with  the  wings  extended  and  the  pectoralis 
muscle  of  one  side  exposed,  which,  in  this  genus,  is  re- 
markably powerful,  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum  propor- 
tionably  deep.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  first 
primary  or  digital  quill-feather,  as  in  all  birds  of  great 
powers  of  flight,  is  the  longest.    (Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Another  part  of  the  mechanism  of  these  minute  creatures, 
intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  their  existence,  demands 
some  notice.  The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  for  ob- 
taining the  food,  which  consists  of  the  honied  juices  of 
flowers  and  insects.  This  tongue  is  so  framed  that,  like 
the  same  organ  in  the  Woodpeckers,  it  can  be  darted  out 
of  the  bill  by  a  sudden  action  of  the  os  hyoides,  comparable 
to  that  of  a  spring  suddenly  released  from  the  detent.  It 
is  very  long,  and  can  be  protruded  a  good  way  from  the 
bill.  M.  Lesson  describes  it  as  composed  of  two  musculc- 
fibrous  cylinders  soldered  to  each  other,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  their  continuity,  and  separated  towards  the 
point  of  the  tongue ;  so  that  the  two  tubes,  slightly  en- 
larged towards  this  part,  separate  from  each  other,  and 
each  presents  a  little  blade,  which  is  concave  within  and 
convex  externally. 

In  order  that  this  tubular  tongue  may  be  thus  projected 
upon  the  aliments  which  its  terminations  are  appointed  to 
seize  and  retain,  the  os  hyoides  which  supports  it  is  formed 
of  two  bony  plates  which  separate,  pass  below  the  cra- 
nium, re- ascend  over  the  bones  of  the  occiput,  and  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  point  of  resistance,  or  fulcrum,  by  their  re- 
union on  the  forehead.  The  result  of  this  disposition, 
when  brought  into  play  by  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  is  a 
great  power  over  the  muscular  tubes,  furnished  with  cir- 
cular fibres,  which  compose  the  organ  of  taste.  The  two 
small  blades,  or  elongated  spoon-like  terminations,  seize 
the  insects,  or  lick  up  the  honied  exudations,  which  arc  on 
the  instant  carried  to  the  aperture  of  the  oesophagus  by  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  two  tubes,  and  forth- 
with swallowed.  Tho  long  and  slender  bill  comes  admi- 
rably in  aid  to  insert  the  tongue  into  the  nectaria  of 
flowers. 


Kll  and  tongue  of  liummlug-bird. 

«.  the  bead,  profllo;  lb*  tocpio  protruded  from  lb*  bill  awl  ahrmli  E  its 
Mrurcation  :  the  two  branch*!  ut  the  on  hyoides  u*  i*a  sitnuuodiiu;  th*  era 
ulura ;  6.  Ih«  sun*  seen  Iron  ahov.the  turo  branches  of  the  os  hyoulca  uniting 
at  a  pointed  angle  in  front ;  c,  the  lanir  seen  from  below  ;  «t,  the  uing  je  much 
magntlled.  with  some  of  iU  Milt  pntts  duwrlrd  away,  but  adhcrim:  to  tlic  «*, 
hyotdn  and  it*  branchr*.  as  well  aa  to  the  larynx,  ami  from  abut*  ;  »,  uV> 
same  area  from  below,  with  the  os  hyoides  only,  and  tbe  two  Until*  of  It" 
point  separated  -,  /,  portion  of  the  tongue  rery  rnurh  mngnified.  sei-n  from 
a  bore,  as  aa  to  convey  Out  Idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Iha  cylinders  Usat  (mm 
it  are  united  ;  g,  the  lower  rid*  of  tho  euro-',  (l.eaeon.i 

Sir  William  Jardine  confirms  this,  which  was  also  Bri»- 
son's  view  of  the  structure,  as  far  as  the  examination  of  the 
moistened  parts  would  allow ;  but  he  adds,  that  his  own 
examination  of  the  tongue  of  Trochilu*  moschitu*,  relaxed 
with  warm  water,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  fimbriated 
opening  at  the  tip,  having  the  exterior  margin  of  each 
fork  set  with  recurved,  sharp-pointed,  pliable  spines,  as  it 
to  assist  its  viscidity  in  securing  any  substance  seized  by 
them.   (Naturalist  t  Library :  *  Ornithology,'  vol.  i.) 

The  sight  of  the  humming-birds  is  well  developed,  and 
very  acute  within  the  range  required  ordinarily  for  its  ex- 
orcist) :  the  sense  of  hearing  is  quick. 

The  plumage  in  which  these  dazzling  birds  are  clad  de- 
fies description  either  with  pen  or  pencil.  The  most  bril- 
liant metallic  tints,  the  hues  of  the  richest  gems,  fade  be- 
fore the  display  made  by  many  of  the  living  adult  males. 
'  Splendet  ut  sol,'  says  Marcgrave,  speaking  of  one  of  them. 
Audebert  applied  himself  to  account  for  this  brilliancy  o 
colour,  and  to  demonstrate  on  mathematical  principles  that 
it  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  feathers,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  luminous  rays  are  reflected  on  falling 
upon  them.  M.  Lesson  thinks  that  this  colour  is,  first, 
the  result  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  blood  and  ela- 
borated by  the  circulation  ;  and  that,  secondly,  the  texture 
of  the  plumes  plays  the  principal  part  in  consequence  o 
the  manner  in  wnich  the  rays  of  light  traverse  them,  or  arc 
reflected  by  Ihe  innumerable  facets  which  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  barbies  or  fibres  present.  All  the  scaly  lea- 
thers, in  fact,  he  observes,  which  simulate  velvet,  the  eme- 
rald, or  the  ruby,  and  which  one  sees  on  the  head  and  the 
throat  of  the  Epimacfit,  the  Paradise-birds,  ami  the  Hum- 
ming-birds, resemble  each  other  in  the  uniformity  of  their 
formation ;  all  are  composed  of  cylindrical  barbies,  bor- 
dered with  other  analogous  regular  barbies,  which  in  their 
turn  support  other  small  ones,  and  all  of  them  are  hol- 
lowed in  the  centre  with  a  deep  furrow,  so  that  when  the 
light,  as  Audebert  first  remarked,  glides  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion over  the  scaly  feathers,  the  result  is,  that  all  the  lu- 
minous rays  are  absorbed  in  traversing  them,  and  the  per- 
ception of  black  is  produced.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
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when  the  light  is  reflected  from  these  feather*  (tvh  of 
which  perform*  the  office  of  a  reflector) ;  then  it  in  that 
the  aspect  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  &c.,  varying  with  the 
utmost  diversity  under  the  incidence*  of  the  rays  which 
strike  them,  is  given  out  by  the  molecular  arrangement  of 
the  barbies.  As  an  example  of  the  diversity  of  tints  which 
spring  from  such  scaly  feathers,  M.  Lesson  cites  the  erne* 
raid  •  cravat'  of  many  species,  which  takes  all  the  hues  of 
green,  and  then  the  brightest  and  most  uniformly  golden 
tints  down  to  intense  velvet  black ;  or  that  of  ruby,  which 
darts  forth  pencils  of  light,  or  passes  from  reddish  orange 
to  a  crimsoned  red-black. 

Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Six  Months  in  Mexico  (1824),  speak- 
ing of  the  humming-birds,  says, '  Europeans  who  have  seen 
only  the  stuffed  remains  of  these  little  feathe>ed  gems  in 
museums  liave  been  charmed  with  their  beautiful  appear- 
ance ;  but  those  who  have  examined  them  whilst  living, 
displaying  their  moving  crests,  throats,  and  tails,  like  the 


peacocf 


he  sun,  can  never  look  with  pleasure  on  their 
mutilated  forms.  I  have  carefully  preserved  about  two 
hundred  specimens,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  yet  they 
arc  still  but  the  shadow  of  what  they  were  in  life.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  for  tiie  sides  of  the  lamina?  or  fibres  of 
caeh  leather,  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  surface, 
will  change  when  Been  in  a  front  or  oblique  direction ;  and 
as  each  lamina  or  fibre  turns  upon  the  axis  of  the  quill, 
the  least  motion,  when  living,  causes  the  feathers  to  chance 
suddenly  to  the  most  opposite  hues.  Thus  the  one  from 
Nootka  Sound  changes  its  expanded  throat  from  the  most 
vivid  fire  colour  to  light  green ;  the  Topas-throated  does 
the  same ;  and  the  Mexican  Star  changes  from  bright 
crimson  to  blue.' 

The  females  generally  speaking  are  without  the  splen- 
dour of  the  males ;  and  are  clad  in  modest,  not  to  say 
sombre,  plumage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  young 
males  till  the  second  year,  when  traces  of  the  future  bril- 
liancy begin  to  appear  here  and  there;  but  on  the  third 
year  all  remains  ot  the  sober  livery  of  youth  have  vanished, 
and  the  bird  shines  out  in  the  full  radiance  of  his  nuptial 


The  small  feet  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour  :  several 
species,  especially  those  which  live  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  have  the  tan>i  warmly  and  largely  pro- 
tected with  white  plumelets,  so  that  the  birds  look  as  if 
they  had  downy  muffs  on  their  leg*. 

Natural  History,  &c. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  habits  of 
this  splendid  family,  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  both 
the  scientific  and  vernacular  names  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnasus  selected  for  the  ge- 
neric designation  of  this  group  an  autient  name,  doubtful  in 
itself,  but  which  by  no  possibility  could  have  been  applied 
to  a  form  restricted  to  the  New  World.  That  Aristotle  has 
described  two  distinct  birds  under  the  name  of  rpo%iXo( 
( Trochilu*)  can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  Trochilu*  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  ninth  book 
(Hint.  Anim.),  called  Tp*«n3»v  and  &aoO*{x  (•  antient '  and 
•  king '),  appears,  from  the  description  of  its  habits,  to  belon? 
to  our  Wrens.  But  whether  the  name  was  intended  to 
designate  the  common  European  Wreu  or  the  Golden- 
crowned  Wren  has  been  doubted.  Belon  {L'HuUnre  de 
la  Nature  de*  Oiteaux,  1566)  is  of  opinion  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  common  Wren.  'The  Greeks,'  says  he, 
4  nntiently  named  it  Trochylot,  Pre*vu,  or  Batileut,  and 
the  l-atins  Trochylot,  Senator,  Regulu*.  They  call  it  also 
Clwhrhinchu*,  which  is  the  bird  they  say  enters  the  mouth 
of  the  crocodile  to  pick  his  teeth.'  Above  the  cut,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  representation  of  any  other  bird 
than  the  common  Wren,  is  printed  '  Trochilut,  Clado- 
rhincKu*.  Prervi*  et  Ba*iku*  cn  Grec,  Rex  avium,  Senator, 
ct  Regulu*  en  I-atin,  Roy  tele  t,  Ban^f  de  Dim,  et  Berichot 
en  Francois.'  Beneath  the  figure  is  printed  the  passage 
in  Aristotle  above  alluded  to  (book  ix.,  ch.  11).  In  the 
Portrait*  & Oyseaux,  Animaux,  Serpent,  Arbte$,  Homme* 
et  Ftrmmes  d  Arabic  et  Egypt* ,  obtervez  par  P.  Belon  du 
Mam  (1387),  which  contains  the  same  cuts  of  birds  as  the 
Hntmre,  the  following  is  the  superscription  above  tho 
cut  of  the  common  Wren :  '  Grec,  rpox'Aot  <  Latirt,  RPgulu*, 
'IVoehiiut,  Rer,  Senator,  Basilitcu* ;  ltalien,  Reitlo,  Re- 
gill'),  Rectino,  Reatin,  Fiorracino ;  Francois,  Ruytetet,  Beuf 
de  Dieu,  Berichot,  Roy  Bertaud.'    Belon  is  further  of 


opinion  that  the  Golden-crowned  Wren  is  the  riiparvec 
( Tyrarmm)  of  Aristotle  (Hut.  Anim.,  viii.  3).  Kay  on 
the  other  hand  considers  the  '  Golden-crowned  Wren,  Re- 
gut  u*  crittatwi,  Aldrov.,'  to  be  the  Trochilu*  of  Pliny  and 
Aristotle,  and  the  Pretbyt  and  Ba*ileu*  of  the  latter.  But 
Pliny  apparently  confounds  the  two  Trochili  of  Aristotle, 
for  he  says  (Nat.  Hi»t„  viii.  35)  that  the  Trochilu*  which 
enters  the  crocodile's  mouth  is  a  little  bird,  called  in  Italy 
the  King  of  Birds.  Again,  he  enumerates  among  the  birds 
which  are  inimical  to  each  other  (Ibid.,  xi.  U4),  the  Eagle 
and  the  Trochilu*  (ti  endimrn)  because  the  latter  is  caired 
'  Rex  avium.' 

The  other  Trochilu*  of  Aristotle,  that  which  enters  the 
crocodile's  mouth  and  is  suffered  to  depart  without  injury 
(Hut.  Anim.,  ix.O),  appears  to  be  the  Trochilu*  mentioned 
by  him  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  eighth  book,  and  w  hich 
he  associates  with  the  Halcyons,  both  species  of  which 
have  a  cerulean  or  sea-coloured  back  (rvapovv).  This 
Trochilut  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  bird  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  crocodile  to  search  for  leeches  that  have 
there  attached  themselves,  and  which  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
seems  to  have  made  out  to  be  the  Saq-taq  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Charadriu*  MgypHut,  or  '  Egyptian  Dotterell,'  of  Haa- 
aelquist,  which  closely  approximate*  to  our  European  Link 
Ring-DottreU  (Charadnus  minor,  Meyer% 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  Linnsus  to  have  adopted  the  generic  name  ot 
Brisson,  Mellituga,  instead  of  the  entirely  inapplicable 
Trochilu*;  but  this  Linnean  term  is  now  so  generally 
acknowledged  among  zoologists  as  the  designation  of  the 
Humming-Birds,  that  it  is  too  late  to  propose  an  alteration 
which  would  only  produce  contusion ;  and  we  regret  to 
state  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
misapplication  of  antient  Greek  names  to  animals  exclu- 
sively Belonging  to  America  and  its  islands. 

We  have  seen  the  numerous  races  into  which  M.  Lesson 
has  subdivided  the  Humming-Birds  in  his  General  and 
Synoptical  Index  of  the  Bird*  of  the  genu*  Trochilu* 
(1832);  but  in  the  volume  which  treats  of  the  Natural 
Hiiiory  of  the  Colibri*,  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  only 
three  races  can  be  reasonably  recognised,  namely,  the  Or- 
nismyie,  or  Oiteaux  Mouche*  (Fly-Birds),  the  Ramphodont, 
and  the  true  Colibri*. 

The  term  Colibri,  according  to  Button,  is  a  Caraib  word, 
and  is  written  in  old  accounts  Colibri,  or  Colubri;  but  M. 
Lesson  would  rather  derive  the  word  from  the- old  French 
col  brillant,  expressive  of  the  beautiful  changeable  reflec- 
tions of  the  throat-feathers,  which  may  hare  been  trans- 
formed into  Colibri  or  Colubri  by  the  negroes  of  the 
islands,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  word  Coluber,  expressive  of  those  same  ever- 
changing  reflections  with  which  their  plumage  shines. 
Cuuroer i ,  according  to  8onnini,  appears  to  be  the  name 
by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Garipous  of  Guiana. 

The  native  names  of  the  Humming-Birds  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  first  made  known  by  the  Spaniards  and  others 
who  first  invaded  the  New  World.  With  the  antient 
these  bright  creatures  appear  to  have  been  great 
The  radiant  mantles  worn  by  the  natives  in 
s  time  glittered  with  the  spoils  of  these  dimi- 
nutive birds,  which  were  also  employed  in  the  art  of  design, 
and  in  the  composition  of  those  embroidered  picture*}  which 
Cortes  has  so  highly  praised.  Humlwldt  notices  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  Mexicans  that  Toyamiqui,  the  spouse 
of  the  God  of  War,  conducted  the  souls  of  those  warriors 
who  had  died  in  defence  of  the  gods  into  the  mansion  of 
the  sun  and  transformed  them  into  Humming-Birds  ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  form  an  emblem  of  the  soul 
hardly  less  spiritual  than"  the  butterfly  of  the  Greeks. 
Heniandex  treats  of  the  Mexican  species  under  the  names 
of  Hoilzitziltototl,  or  Avi*  raria;  and  in  the  Nora  Plunta- 
rum,  Animalium,  et  Mineralium  Mexieanorum  Hitlfrrin  d 
Francisco  Hernandez  Medico  in  Indus  praestantitgimo  pri- 
mum  compilata,  dein  d  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  in  Volumm 
digeeta,  ate.  (Ronue,  1851,  folio),  we  find  seven  species 
figured  under  the  general  title  of  Hoitzitzil,  and  the  specific 
designations  of  Xiu  hoitsitzilin,  Ettal  hoitzitzilin,  Vstac 
hoitzitzilin,  Tenoc  hoitsitzilin,  Quetsal  hoitzitzilin,  Toz- 
eacoz  hoitzitzilin,  and  Xde  hoitzitzilin.  Ximcnes  writes 
the  word  Huitzitzil.  Gomara  gives  Vicicilin  as  the  name. 
John  de  Laet  writes  Quenti  as  the  Penman  and  Tomineio* 
as  the  Spanish  appellation.  Ouritria  is  the  name  recorded 
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by  Nieremberg ;  and  Guiamtmhi,  according  to  Marcgrave 
and  others,  is  the  Brazilian  designation.  Those  and  other 
Indian  terms  arc  said  to  signify  rays  of  the  tun,  tresses  of 
the  day-* tar,  murmuring  birds,  and  the  like.  The  Spanish 
Tominoe  or  Tomincios  teems  to  refer  to  their  diminutive 
site  and  small  weight;*  and  Picafioreji,  another  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Creoles,  to  their  mode 
of  taking  their  food.  The  Tate  Captain  I.yon,  R.N., 
in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  (1828),  states  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xalapa 
the  Humming-Bird  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Chupa- 
rrma  and  Chupa-myrla, 4  Rose-sucker '  and '  Myrtle-sucker.' 

Habits,  Food,  Nett,  fjre.— It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
fable  should  have  its  share  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
and  describing  the  habits  of  these  diminutive  aerial  beings. 
Thus,  while  the  more  sober  believed  that  they  were 
hatched  from  eggs  like  other  birds,  others  fancied  that 
they  were  transformed  from  flies,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the  halt-fly  half-bird 
state.  Then  again  they  were  supposed  to  live  no  longer 
than  the  flowers  which  afforded  them  food,  and  when  those 
flowers  faded  they  were  believed  to  fix  themselves  by  tlte 
bill  to  some  pine  or  other  tree,  and  there  remain  during 
the  dreary  months  till  the  descending  rains  brought  back 
the  spring,  when  they  revived  again,  to  undergo  the  same 
alternation  of  life  and  death.  Gomara  states  that  they  ex- 
pired in  the  month  of  October,  having  previously  sus- 
pended themselves  by  their  feet  from  a  branch  in  some 
warm  place,  and  were  renascent  in  April.  Instances  were 
cited  where  they  had  been  kept  affixed  to  some  stick 
within  doors,  and  after  lying  lifeless  for  six  months,  had 


being  given  their  liberty,  had 
flown  forth  into  the  fields.  This  is  related  as  worthy  of 
all  credit  in  the  edition  of  Hernandez  above  quoted 
(Rome,  1651,  p.  322,  folio).  John  de  Lact  quotes Ximencz 
for  the  story  of  their  remaining  affixed  by  their  bills,  and 
there  remaining  immoveable,  like  dead  birds,  for  six 
months,  till,  the  rains  returning,  Flora  again  decked  the 
fields.  (AWiw  Orbis,  &c,  folio,  Lugd.  Batav.  (Elzevir), 
Bitt,  p.  256.) 

Humming-Birds  were  in  the  museum  of  the  TradcscanU 
under  that  name,  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  presently 
sec :  in  the  Mwtcrum  TradescafUianum,by  JohnTmdesctLnl 
(l2nio.,  London,  1C56),  we  find  in  the  catalogue  of  IVhole 
Birds,  '  divers  Humming-Birds,  three  sorts  whereof  are 
from  Virginia.'  It  may  be  interesting,  with  reference  to 
the  fables  above  mentioned,  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  these  birds  to  brave  the  wintry  weather.  Cap- 
tain Phillip  King,  R.N.,  saw  one  at  Ti  erra  del  Fuego 
under  such  circumstances.  '  It  has  been  mentioned,'  sap 
he,  '  that  we  found  many  humming-birds  at  Port  San 
Antonio,  which  we  attributed  to  the  sheltered  situation  of 
the  place,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  fuchsias  and  other 
plants  upon  the  sweets  of  whose  flowers  they  feed.  Here 
however  one  of  the  name  spec  ies  was  seen  sporting  about 
in  a  most  exposed  place  and  during  the  falling  of  a  snow- 
shower,  a  proof  of  the  hardy  character  of  this  little  bird, 
which,  if  it  does  migrate  upon  the  approach  of  winter  to 
a  warmer  climate,  lingers,  at  least,  as  long  as  it  possibly 
can.  This  was  the  middle  of  April ;  the  winter  had,  in 
fact,  already  commenced,  and  all  the  mountains  round  us 
were  clothed  with  snow,  while  the  ground  was  also  coated 
with  the  same  dazzling  covering.'  ( Voyage*  of  the  Adven- 
ture and  Beagle,  vol.  l.)  The  bird  here  seen  was  the  Afel- 
limga  Kingii,  which,  Mr.  Darwin  observes,  is  found  over 
a  space  of  2500  miles  on  the  west  coast,  from  the  hot  dry 
country  of  Lima  to  the  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  record  of  a  very  acute  zoologi- 
cal observer  who  had  especially  turned  Ins  attention  to 
this  lovely  race.  Mr.  Bullock  (after  observing  that  though 
it  abounds  more  in  the  warm  regions,  it  is  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  America  and  its  islands,  in  almost  every  cli- 
mate, for  it  is  found  in  the  summer  months  in  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada)  remarks  that  Captain  Cook  brought  many 
fine  specimens  from  Nootka  Sound.  He  himself  added 
several  new  species  from  the  temperate  table-land  of 
Mexico,  and  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow  moun- 
tains of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  &c.  In  Jamaica  he  pro- 
cured the  smallest  known,  wnich,  he  remarks,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  some  of  the  bees.  «  The  first  I  ever  saw 
alive  of  these  minute  creatures,'  says  Mr.  Bullock,  •  was  in 
the  yard  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Miller  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


He  had  taken  his  station  on  the  twig  of  a  large  tamarind- 
tree,  which  was  close  to  the  house  and  overspread  part  of 
the  yard :  there,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  number  of 
persons  constantly  passing  within  a  few  yards,  he  spent 
most  of  the  day.  There  were  few  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
and  it  was  not  the  breeding  season,  yet  he  most  pertinaci- 
ously kept  absolute  possession  of  nis  dominion ;  for  the 
moment  any  other  bird,  though  ten  times  as  large  a*  him- 
self, approached  near  his  tree,  he  attacked  it  most  furi- 
ously, and  drove  it  off,  always  returning  to  the  same  twig 
he  had  before  occupied,  which  he  had  worn  quite  bare  of 
leaves  for  three  or  four  inches  by  constantly  perching  on 
it.  I  often  approached  within  a"  few  feet,  with  pleasure 
observing  his  tiny  operation  of  dressing  and  pluming,  and 
listening  to  his  weak,  simple,  and  often-repeated  note.  I 
could  easily  have  caught  him,  but  was  unwilling  to  destroy 
so  interesting  a  little  visitant  who  had  afforded  me  so 
much  pleasure.  In  my  excursions  round  Kingston  I  pro- 
cured many  of  the  same  species,  as  well  as  the  long-tailed 
black  and  a  few  others ;  and  especially  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  smallest  yet  described,  but  which  has  the 
finest  voice  of  any.  I  spent  some  agreeable  hours  in  the 
place  that  had  been  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Jamaica,  and 
on  the  various  trees  now  growing  to  a  luxurious  size  met 
with  many  curious  birds,  among  which  this  specimen  was 
perched  on  the  highest  branch  of  tho  bread-fruit  or  cab 
bage-tree.  He  poured  forth  his  slight  querulous  note 
among  a  most  curious  assemblage  of  the  valuable  indige- 
nous and  exotic  plants  and  trees  of  the  island,  on  a  *pot 
once  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  but  now  a  deserted  wilderness.' 
(Six  Months  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico,  1824.) 

The  expressions  in  this  interesting  description  relative 
to  the  voice  of  the  Humming-Birds  bring  us  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  sing.  Jonston  remarks  that  none  of  the 
Spanish  authors  make  mention  of  any  song :  but  that  the 
French  alone, '  Levius  ct  Theretus '  (Thevet  and  Jean  de 
Lery  are  probably  meant),  declare  that  they  do  sing,  nay, 
that  they  are  so  assiduous  in  song,  that  no  one  who  had 
not  seen  and  heard  them  would  believe  that  so  sweet  and 
sublime  a  song  could  proceed  from  such  a  diminutive 
body.  Buffuu  likens  their  small  cry  frequently  repeated 
to  the  syllables  screp,  screp;  and  Vieillot,  with  much 
more  truth,  according  to  M.  Lesson,  to  those  of  tire,  lere, 
articulated  with  more  or  less  force,  and  most  ordinarily  in 
a  sharp  tone.  M.  Lesson  says  that  the  Oiseaux-mouehe* 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  song.  It  is,  he  remarks,  princi- 
pally in  going  from  one  place  to  another  that  the  cry 
above  alluded  to  is  excited,  and  most  frequently  they  arc 
completely  dumb.  He  declares  that  he  has  passed  whole 
hours  in  observ  ing  them  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  without 
ever  having  heard  the  slightest  sound  proceed  from  their 
throats.  We  have  heard  it  however  asserted  that  the 
Com  Humming-bird  sings.  The  truth  may  be  that  there 
are  both  dumb  and  vocal  species  among  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  Oiseaur-nwuches  and  Colibris  exhibiting  such  varie- 
ties of  form  and  colour. 

Mr.  Darwin,  like  many  others,  was  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity of  their  flight  and  habits  to  that  of  the  sphinxes. 
He  relates  that  he  started  early  and  walked  to  the  Gavio, 
or  topsail  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia.  '  The 
air  was  delightfully  cool  and  fragrant  ;  and  the  drops  of 
dew  still  glittered  on  the  leaves  of  the  large  liliaceous 
plants,  which  shaded  the  streamlets  of  clear  water.  Sitting 
down  on  a  block  of  granite,  it  was  delightful  to  watch  the 
various  insects  and  birds  as  they  flew  past.  The  humming- 
birds seem  particularly  fond  of  such  shady  retired  spots. 
Whenever  I  saw  these  little  creatures  buzzing  round  a 
flower,  with  their  wings  vibrating  so  rapidly  as  to  he 
scarcely  visible,  I  was  reminded  of  the  sphinx  moths : 
their  movements  and  habits  are  indeed  in  many  respects 
very  similar.'  (Journal.)  Mr.  Bullock  speaks  of  them, 
when  caged,  as  remaining  as  it  were  suspended  In  the 
air,  in  a  space  barely  sufficient  for  them  to  move  their 
wings,  and  observes  that  the  humming  noise  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  surprising  velocity  with  which  they  per- 
form that  motion,  by  which  they  will  keep  their  bodies  in 
the  air  apparently  motionless  for  hours  together.  Wilson 
says  that  when  they  are  thus  poised  or  suspended,  their 
wings  become  invisible  or  only  like  a  mist.  No  one  has 
described  their  flight  more  elegantly  and  accurately  than 
Buffon  : — '  The  vibration  of  the  wings  is  so  rapid  that  the 
bird  poised  in  the  air  appears  not  only  immoveable,  but 
entirely  without  action.   It  is  seen  to  stop  thus  for  r 
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instant*  before  a  flower  and  dart  off  like  a  gleam  to 
another  :  it  visits  them  all,  plunging  its  little  tongue  into 
their  bosom,  caressing  them  with  its  wings,  without  ever 
settling,  but  at  the  same  time  never  quitting  them.'  To 
the  noise  thus  occasioned  they  not  only  owe  the  name  by 
which  we  designate  them,  but  also  the  epithets  of  mur- 
mnre*,  bourdon*,  and  frou-frnwt,  by  which  they  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Creoles  of  the  Antilles  and  Cayenne. 

Mr.  Darwin  {lor.  at.)  states  that  two  species  are  common 
in  Chile,  and  that  he  has  seen  a  third  within  the  Cordillera 
at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  He  adds  that  in  the 
wooded  island  of  Chiloe,  which  has  an  extremely  humid 
climate,  Mtllisuga  Kingii  skipping  from  side  to  side 
amidst  the  dripping  foliage  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than 
any  other  kind.  It  there  very  commonly  frequents  open 
marshy  ground,  where  a  kind  of  bromelia  grows  S  hover- 
ing near  the  edge  of  the  thick  beds,  it  every  now  and  then 
dashed  in  close  to  the  ground ;  but  Mr.  Darwin  could  not 
sec  whether  it  ever  actually  alighted.  At  the  time  of 
year  referred  to  by  him  there  were  very  few  flowers,  and 
none  whatever  near  the  beds  of  bromelia.    Hence  he  was 

r'tc  sure  they  did  not  live  on  honey;  and  on  opening 
stomach  and  upper  intestine,  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  he 
could  plainly  distinguish,  in  a  yellow  fluid,  morsels  of  the 
wings  of  diptera,  probably  nnulidrr.  It  is  evident,  he 
observes  that  these  birds  search  for  minute  insects  in  their 
winter-quarters  under  tint*  thick  foliage.  He  opened  the 
stomachs  of  several  specimens,  which  were  shot  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent ;  and  in  all  remains  of  insects 
were  so  numerovis  as  often  to  present  a  black  comminuted 
mass,  as  in  the  stomach  of  a  creeper.  Mr.  Darwin  goes 
on  to  state  that  in  Central  Chile  these  birds  are  migratory, 
making  their  appearance  there  in  autumn,  and  that  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  corresponding  to  our  October  they 
were  very  common.  They  began  to  disappear  in  the 
spring,  and  on  the  12th  of  what  would  correspond  to  our 
March  he  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk,  only  one 
individual.  As  this  species  migrates  to  the  southward,  it 
is  replaced  by  the  arrival  of  the  larger  kind  presently  to 
be  noticed.  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  believe  that  the  small 
kind  breeds  in  Chile,  for  during  the  summer  their  nests 
were  common  to  the  south  of  that  country-  He  refers 
to  Humboldt's  Peritontd  Narrative,  Cook's  Third  T'otjagr, 
and  Beechey's  Vintage,  and  remarks  that  the  migration  of 
the  humming-birds  on  both  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
North  America  exactly  corresponds  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  southern  continent.  In  both  cases,  he  observes, 
they  move  towards  the  tropic  during  the  colder  parts  of 
the  year,  and  retreat  northward  before  the  returning  heat. 
Some  however,  he  adds,  remain  during  the  whole  year  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  Northern  California,  which  he 
remarks,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  the  same  relative 
position  which  Tierra  del  Fuego  has  in  the  southern,  and 
he  quotes  Beechey  for  the  fact  that  some  remain. 

Numbers  of  the  large  species  ( Troe/iilm  gigai)  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso,  during  the  year  in 

Juestion,  a  little  before  the  vernal  cqinox.  Mr.  Darwin 
escribes  it  as  coming  from  the  parcned  deserts  of  the 
north,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  in  Chile,  and 
says  that  when  on  the  wing  its  appearance  is  singular. 
He  observes  that,  like  others  of  the  genus,  it  moves  from 
place  to  place  with  a  rapidity  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Syipfiui  among  Diptera  and  Sphinr  among 
moths ;  but,  whilst  hovering  over  a  flower,  it  flaps  if s 
wings  with  a  very  slow  and  powerful  movement,  totally 
diffeient  from  that  vibratory  one  common  to  most  of  the 
species  whic  h  produces  the'humming  noise.  He  declares 
that  he  never  saw  any  other  bird  where  the  force  of  its 
wings  appeared  (as  in  a  butterfly  )  so  powerful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  its  hotly.  He  tells  us  that  when 
hovering  by  a  flower,  its  tail  is  constantly  expanded  and 
shut  like  a  fan,  the  body  being  kept  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position.  This  action,  he  says,  appears  to  steady  and 
support  the  bird,  between  the  slow  movements  of  its 
wings.  He  further  states  that  although  flying  from  flower 
to  flower  in  search  of  food,  its  stomach  generally  contained 
abundant  remains  of  insects,  which  he  suspects  are  much 
more  the  objects  of  its  search  than  honey  ;  and  that  its 
note,  like  that  of  nearly  the  whole  family,  is  extremely 
shrill. 

Mr.  Bullock  saw  one  in  the  act  of  preying  upon  insects. 
•  The  house  I  resided  in  at  Xalappa  lor  several  weeks,  on 
my  return  to  Vera  Cruz,  was,'  says  that  enterprising 


naturalist, 4  only  one  story  high,  inclosing,  like  mos.  of  the 
Spanish  houses,  a  small  garden  in  the  centre,  the  roof  pro- 
jecting six  or  seven  feet  from  the  walls,  covering  a  walk 
all  round,  and  leaving  a  small  space  only  between  the  tiles 
and  the  trees  which  grew  in  the  centre.  From  the  edge 
of  these  tiles  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  the 
spiders  had  spread  their  innumerable  webs  so  closely  and 
compactly  that  they  resembled  a  net.  I  have  frequently 
watched  with  much  amusement  the  cautious  peregrination 
of  the  humminjr-bird,  who,  advancing  beneath  the  web, 
entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in  search  of  en- 
tangled flies,  but  as  the  larger  spiders  did  not  tamely 
surrender  their  booty,  the  invader  was  often  compelled  to 
retreat :  being  within  a  few  feet,  I  could  observe  all  their 
evolutions  with  great  precision.  The  active  little  bird 
generally  passed  once  or  twice  round  the  court,  as  if  to 
reconnoitre  his  ground,  and  commenced  his  attack  by 
going  carefully  under  the  nets  of  the  wily  insect,  and 
seizing  by  surprise  the  smallest  entangled  flies,  or  those 
that  were  most  feeble.  In  ascending  the  angular  traps  of 
the  spider  great  care  and  skill  was  required  ;  sometimes  he 
had  scarcely  room  for  his  little  wings  to  perform  their 
office,  and  the  least  deviation  would  have  entangled  him 
in  the  complex  machinery  of  the  web,  and  involved  him 
in  ruin.  It  was  only  the  works  of  the  smaller  spiders  that 
he  durst  attack,  as  the  largest  rose  to  the  defence  of  their 
citadels,  when  the  besieger  would  shoot  ofF  like  a  sun- 
beam, and  could  only  be  traced  by  the  luminous  glow  of 
his  refulgent  colours.  The  bird  generally  spent  about  ten 
minutes  in  this  predatory  excursion,  and  then  alighted  on 
a  branch  of  an  avocata  to  rest  and  refresh  himself,  placing 
his  crimson  star-like  breast  to  the  sun,  which  then  pre- 
sented all  the  glowing  tire  of  the  ruby,  and  surpassed  in 
lustre  the  diadem  of  monarchs.'  The  species  whose  evo- 
lutions are  here  described  appears  to  have  been  that 
called  by  Bullock  the  Mexican  Star,  Cynanthiu  iucijer, 
Sw.  {Ornifimja  njon»}i«£>n,  LessA 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  as  wonderful  as  any  that 
are  made.    They  van  greatly  in  form  and  structure;  but 
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in  all  tbfl  *oft  ami  delicate  material*  are  so  put  together  as 
to  furnish  as  much  warmth  as  possible,  an  object  of  first- 
rate  importance  where  the  body  of  the  parent,  generally 
meakii ig,  is  so  sma  D,  and  the  quantity  of  animal  heat  given 
out  must  be  in  proportion. 

Prince  Maximilian  de  Wied,  on  examining  the  flower  of 
I  palm-tree  in  Braril,  found  affixed  to  it  the  nest  of  the 
blue-headed  humming-bird  ( Trochilus  pOtattU,  Ornismya 
cristate.  Leas.?),  which,  he  says,  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Trorhiitu  biaJor  of  authors.  He  found  it  as  well  co- 
vered with  moss  as  those  of  the  Goldfinch  and  many  other  i 
small  European  birds.  The  Prince  adds,  that  in  all  hum- 
ming-birds' nests  two  white  eggs  of  an  elongated  form  are 
found,  which  in  some  species  are  extraordinarily  small. 
'Phis  rule  as  to  the  duality  of  the  eggs  is  not  without  ex- 
ception, if  the  information  given  to  Sir  William  Jardine  be 
correct,  that  the  Doctor  Humming-Bird,  as  it  is  provincially 
termed  ( Tmrhilu*  hirsuhu),  builds  its  nest  suspended  like 
that  of  the  Yellow-tail  (Casriciu  crittatiu)  with  the  entrance 
somewhat  downwards,  and  lays  only  one  egg.  This  nest 
is  described  as  being  of  a  lengthened  form,  composed  of 
dried  grass  and  slender  roots,  moss,  &c,  as  not  of  the  gene- 
ral compact  structure,  and  as  suspended  from  the  leaf  of 
some  reed-like  plant,  to  which  it  is  cemented  chiefly  by  the 
threads  of  spiders  or  caterpillars. 

Cotton,  thistle-down,  delicate  fibres,  a  fungus-like  sub-  ] 
stance,  and  other  soft  materials  woven  into  a  compact  and  j 
fleecy  substance,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nests  of 
Humming-birds.    The  outside  is  in  most  instances  covered  1 
with  lichens,  generally  supposed  to  be  stuck  on  with  a  sort 
of  glue  secreted  by  the  bird  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  so.   The  nest,  generally,  appears  to  be 
made  by  warping  spiders'  webs  over  fragments  of  plants, 
their  down,  lichens,  &c. ;  and  the  lichens,  which  are  never 
turned  the  wrong  way,  are  secured  by  the  webs  only. 

Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  the Xaturalitt*  Library:  llumming- 
Itird*,  vol.  ii.,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  manner  of  building  of  one  of  the  species,  related  to 
him  by  Mr.  Kirk,  a  resident  in  the  island  of  Tobago : — 
'  The  Ruby  Humming-Bird,'  says  Mr.  Kirk,  writing  from 
thut  island,  '  makes  its  appearance  here  on  the  1st  of 
February.  Some  say  it  is  found  in  the  leeward  part  of  the 
island  all  the  year;  others,  that  it  arrives  earlier  by  a 
month  to  the  windward:  the  latter,  1  think,  more  probable. 
Certain  I  am  that  there  is  no  individual  in  the  island  who 
takes  so  much  exercise  in  the  woods  aa  I  do  ;  and  I  can 
positively  say,  that  since  the  1st  of  August  last,  and  per- 
haps some  time  previous,  until  the  1st  of  February,  I  have 
not  seen  one  of  these  birds ;  and  now  ( 1st  March ;  they  are 
abundant.  They  begin  to  make  their  nests  about  the  loth 
of  February.  1  know  now  of  several  containing  two  eggs 
each,  and  watched  one  yesterday  for  nearly  an  hour.  Her 
manner  of  construction  was  very  iupcuioua :  bringing  a 
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pile  of  small  grass  or  lichen,  she  commenced  upon  a  small 
twig,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  immediately 
below  a  large  leaf,  which  entirely  covers  and  conceals  the 
nest  from  above,  the  height  from  the  ground  being  about 
three  feet.  Alter  the  nest  had  received  two  or  ihree  of 
these  grasses,  she  set  herself  in  the  centre,  and  putting  her 
long  slender  beak  over  the  outer  edge,  seemed  to  use  it 
and  her  throat  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  mason  does  his 
trowel,  for  the  puqiose  of  smoothing,  rubbing  to  and  fro, 
and  sweeping  quite  round.  Each  visit  to  the  nest  seemed 
to  occupy  only  a  couple  of  seconds,  and  her  absence  from 
it  not  more  than  as  many  minutes.  In  a  few  hours  after  I 
saw  the  nest,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  finished 
one.    I  expect  to  find  an  egg  there  to-day.' 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  forms  of  these  cradles  :  many 
of  them  arc  proofs  of  a  sagacity  beyond  instinct.  Thus 
some  have  been  seen  hanging  evenly  balanced  on  a  single 
tendril,  of  a  somewhat  uncouth  shape,  bulging  out  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  where  the  bird  sat,  and  loaded  so  as 
to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  bodies  of  the  parent  and 
young.  In  another  such  nest  small  stones  were  placed  at 
the  counterbalancing  end.  Another  nest,  on  which  there 
were  feathers  externally,  hung  from  a  rock  secured  by  two 
suspensory  bands.  But  the  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon, 
It.  N.,  whose  accuracy  as  an  observer  is  well  known,  gives 
a  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
labours  of  the  bird  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  dated  Congo  Soco,  Brazil,  17th 
March,  1829 : — '  I  am  too  closely  confined  here,'  says  Cap- 
tain Lyon, '  and  too  constantly  occupied  to  attend  much  to 
Natural  History  or  to  anything  except  the  mines;  but  it 
may  interest  you  to  have  an  account  of  some  young  Hum- 
ming-birds whose  hatching  and  education  I  studiously  at- 
tended, as  the  nest  was  made  in  a  little  orange-bush  by  the 
side  of  a  frequented  walk  in  my  garden.  It  was  composed 
of  the  silky  down  of  a  plant,  and  covered  with  small  flat 
pieces  of  yellow  lichen.  The  first  egg  was  laid  January 
2Gth,  the  second  on  the  28th,  and  two  little  creatures  like 


bees  made  their  appearance  on  the  morning  of  February 
14th.  As  the  young  increased  in  si2e,  the  mother  built 
her  nest  higher,  so  that  from  having  at  first  the  form  of 
figure  1,  it  became  ultimately  like  figure  2. 

'The  old  bird  sat  very  close  during  a  continuance  of  the 
heavy  rain  for  several  days  and  nights.  The  young  re- 
mained blind  until  February  28th,  and  flew  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  7th  without  previous  practice,  as  strong  and 
swiftly  as  the  mother,  taking  their  first  dart  from  the  neat 
to  a  tree  about  20  yards  distant.  (Zoo/.  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  p. 
1.)  This  is  the  only  instance  known  to  us  of  such  post- 
nascent  nest-building ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
parent  might  liave  laid  her  eggs  in  an  old  nest  which  she 
perceived  to  be  too  shallow  to  contain  her  young  in  secu- 
rity. Still  the  context  would  1  ead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  nest  was  begun  under  Captain  Lyon's  eye  ;  and  he  was 
so  acute  in  his  observation,  that  we  think  he  would  not 
have  passed  over  the  occupation  of  an  old  nest  in  silence. 
Other  writers  give  a  shorter  period  of  incubation :  thus  the 
black  humming-bird  is  said  to  sit  twelve  days,  the  young 
leaving  the  nest  and  following  their  parents  in  eighteen 
days ;  the  North  American  species  only  ten,  the  young 
being  ready  to  fly  at  the  expiration  of  a  week. 

The  parents  arc  most  valiant  in  defence  of  their  nests. 
Oviedo  relates  how  they  will  fly  even  at  the  face  of  a  man 
who  climbs  a  tree  where  their  nests  are,  and  strike  him  in 
the  eyes,  coming,  going,  and  returning  so  swiftly,  that  no 
man  would  well  believe  it  who  liad  not  seen  it.  Mr.  Bul- 
lock bays  that  the  female  of  the  Mexican  Star,  above 
noticed,  lays  two  eggs,  perfectly  white,  and  large  for  the 
sue  of  the  bird;  and  the  Indians  informed  lum  that  thev 
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were  hatched  in  three  weeks  by  the  male  and  female  sitting  I 
alternately.  He  states  that  when  attending  their  young, 
they  attack  any  bird  indiscriminately  that  approaches  the 
nest.  *  Their  motions  when  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  fear  arc  very  violent,  and  their  flight  raapl  as  an  arrow  ; 
the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  but  the  shrillpiercing  shriek 
which  they  utter  on  the  wing  may  be  heard  when  the  bird 
is  invisible,  and  often  led  to  their  destruction  by  preparing 
me  for  their  approach.  They  attack  the  eyes  of  the 
larger  birds,  and  their  sharp  needle-like  bill  is  a  truly  for- 
midable weapon  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  fierceness  when  one  of  their  own  species  in- 
vades their  territory  during  the  breeding  season.  Under 
the  influence  of  jealousy  they  become  perfect  furies ;  their 
throats  swell,  their  crests,  tail,  and  wings  expand  ;  they  tight 
in  the  air  (uttering  a  shrill  noise)  till  one  falls  exhausted  on 
the  ground.  I  witnessed  a  combat  of  this  kind  near 
Otumba,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  every  separate  drop 
of  which  I  supposed  sufficient  to  have  beaten  the  puny 
warriors  to  the  earth.'  (Six  Months  in  Mexim.)  Wilson 
saw  them  attack  and  liarass  the  King  Bird  (Mutcicmn  ty- 
ntNMtf.  BriM.). 

This  pugnacious  audacity  protmbly  fostered  the  Mexican 
belief  that  these  diminutive  bodies  contained  the  souls  of 
slain  warriors. 

Mr.  Bullock  states  that  the  hummiug-biids  in  sleeping 
frequently  suspend  themselves  by  the  feet  with  their  heads 
downwards,  in  the  manner  of  some  parrot*. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  notice  a  very  capti- 
vating story.  M.  Lesson  tells  us  that  this  charming  race 
has,  doubtless,  like  all  existing  creature?,  numerous  ene- 
mies; but  he  declares  that  the  most  cruel,  the  most  deadly 
of  all,  is  that  great  and  monstrous  hairy  spider,  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  warm  parts  of  America,  called  by 
naturalists  the  Bird-ralching  Spider  (Arantv  avirulnrta, 
Linn.).  Spreading  its  nets  round  about  the  nests  of  the 
humming-birds,  it  craftily  watchea  the  epoch  when  the 
young  ones  come  to  light,  drives  away  the  parents  from 
the  nest,  sucks  and  devours  their  progeny,  and  sometimes, 
when  it  surprises  the  parents  themselves,  consigns  them  to 
the  same  fate.  Such,  adds  M.  Lesson,  is  the  picture  which 
Burholz  represents  in  the  5th  plate  of  his  first  decad. 

M.  lesson  thus  commences  the  very  next  sentence: 
'  I*es  fables  les  plus  absurdea  ont  6ii  propag£es  sur  !es 
oiscaux  mouches ;'  and  we  think  that  tie  might,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  have  added  this  terrible  spider 
tragedy  to.  the  catalogue.  The  monster  in  question  is  a 
ground  insect,  and  we  never  heard  of  its  making  a  web,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  certainly  big 
enough  to  cope  with  some  of  the  humming-birds,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  creep  up  treea  and  surprise  the  young 
in  the  nests ;  but  even  this  seems  to  be  mere  conjecture. 
The  story  has  been  rendered  current  by  the  pencil  of 
Madame "Merian,  which,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
been  guided  by  her  imagination. 

And  here  we  may  notice  the  supposed  medical  virtues 
of  these  bright  beings.  Powdered  humming-bird  was  con- 
sidered a  specific  in  cases  of  epilepsy ;  and  the  alleged 
efficacy  of  the  birds  in  curing  rheumatism  secured  a  place 
for  thcin  in  the  old  European  Pharmacopoeia. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  very  few  examples  of  the  mul- 
titudinous forms  presented  by  this  gorgeous  race. 

The  Cora  Hummiiyf-Bird,  Ornismya  Cora,  Less.— Upper 
part  of  the  head,  back,  rump,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
uniform  nud  metallic  green.  A  wide  iridescent  gorget 
occupies  the  throat  down  to  the  half  of  the  neck  and  to 
the  enecks ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front,  the  breast, 
and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  are  tarnished  white, 
with  a  little  brown  on  the  flanks.  Tail,  consisting  of  eight 
brownish  feathers,  bordered  with  white  within ;  two  middle 
feathers  much  longer  than  the  others,  white  on  their  inter- 
nal side,  brownish  on  their  external  border,  and  entirely 
brown  at  the  extremity.  Bill  slender,  black.  Feet  reddish. 
Total  length  five  inches  five  lines  (French) :  of  this  the 
tail  measures  three  inches  two  lines,  and  the  bill  six 
lines. 

Locality.— Peru,  and  especially  the  Plain  of  Lima. 

Such  i*  M.  Lesson's  description  in  the '  Oiseaux  Mouches ;' 
but  in  the  '  Trochilidees '  he  gives  a  figure  (pi,  xxxix.)  of 
the  bird  in  its  completely  adult  state,  with  its  tail  in  its 
entire  development.  The  bill,  he  says,  is  short,  slender, 
and  straight,  and  completely  black,  as  well  a*  the  tarsi. 
The  wings  are  delicate,  recurved,  and  purpled-broun.  The 


plumage  is  fresh  golden-green  above.  The  throat  and  the 
front  of  the  neck  sparkle  with  the  violet  tint  of  the  ame- 
thyst, a  white  gorget  marks  the  limits  of  the  scaly  feather*, 
and  golden-green  is  spread  over  the  flanks  and  the  belly. 
The  tail-leathers  are  the  longer  the  more  internal  Uiey  are, 
and  all  are  stiff,  narrow,  and  of  a  sword-blade  shape.  The 
two  external  ones  are  the  shortest,  the  six  others  are  gra- 
duated between  them,  but  the  two  internal  ones  consider- 
ably exceed  the  preceding,  and  form  two  narrow  delicate 


ribands,  coloured  white  for  a  great  part  of  their  length,  and 
only  terminated  by  black  at  their  extremity.  The  lateral 
tail-feathers  are  brown,  and  finely  variegated  with  white 
on  their  borders. 

At  pi.  40  of  the  same  part  of  his  work  M.  Lesson  figures 
a  young  bird.  The  description  is  given  at  p.  Ill,  of  the 
text. 

The  DtmJIAe-fretled  Humming- Bird,  Trochilus  conn/inn, 
Wied ;  7Voc^  Hum  bilaphu*.  Temm. ;  Ornitmya  chrysnl'^,hiu 
Less.  Male.— Bill  and  feet  very  weak  and  obscure  in 
colour.  Two  flattened  fan-shaped  crests,  each  composed 
of  six  small  feathers.  j>art  from  the  forehead  on  a  level  with 
the  eyes.  The  brilliancy  of  these  crests  surpasses  descrip- 
tion, glistening  as  they  do  with  Ihe  hues  of  polished  gold 
and  red  copper,  changing  into  the  gemnry  tints  of  the 
ruby  and  emerald,  now  fire-coloured,  anon  the  purest  green, 
and  presently  the  brightest  yellow.  The  scaty  feathers  of 
the  forehead  between  the  two  crests  sparkle  with  metallic 
uniform  green,  changing  to  steel  or  sapphire  blue.  A 
camail  of  dark  changeable  violet  extends  from  the  throat 
behind  the  eyes,  and  descends  along  the  sides  of  the  neck 
to  terminate  in  a  point  of  long  feathers  before  the  breast. 
This  uncertain  violet  graduating  into  a  non-metallic  blue, 
with  its  velvety  very  dark  tint,  is  shandy  defined  on  the 
milk-white  of  the  breast,  which  extends  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  a  rather  large  white  collar.  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly  is  white ;  but  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  flanks  are,  like  the  back,  golden-green, 
with  which  i*  mingled  a  little  of  the  jreyish  colour  of  the 
base  of  the  feathers.  Hack  and  sid.^s  of  the  head  behind, 
back,  and  feathers  of  the  rump,  metallic  golden-green. 
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Quills  brown.  Tail  graduated,  composed  of  four  feathers 
longer  than  the  six  others:  the  twr  middle  ones  are  brown, 
the  two  external  pure  white.  The  other  shorter  external 
tail-feathers  are  white,  but  their  outer  border  is  variegated 
with  brown.  The  tail  below  is  white,  slightly  smoked  aa 
it  were.  The  wings  reach  only  to  the  half  of  the  tail,  the 
general  form  of  which  is  long,  acuminated,  and  narrow. 
Length  four  inches  five  or  six  lines.  Bill  six  lines  and  a 
half.  M.  Lesson  refers  to  his  pi.  8  for  the  female,  which 
has,  he  says,  no  crest :  its  livery  is  less  brilliant ;  and  the 
middle  tail-feathers,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  pure  white, 
as  well  as  all  the  others,  none  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
bordered  with  brown.  M.  Lesson's  pi.  8  however  repre- 
sents a  young  male. 


Tiochilaj  earautu,  WktL   Adult  Male. 


Sickle-winged  Humming-Bird,  Trochilus  falcatux,  Sw. 

Green ;  throat  and  breast  shining-blue  ;  body  and  vent 
blue-green  ;  tail  even,  rufous  cinnamon ;  exterior  quills 
falcated,  the  shafts  dilated  and  compressed. 

Mr.  Swainson,  whose  specific  character  this  is,  after 
speaking  of  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of  1he 
bird,  says  that  it  is  however  more  remarkable  from  the 
extraordinary  construction  of  its  wings,  the  outer  quills  of 
which  are  greatly  curved,  nnd  the  shafts  dilated  to  a  most 
disproportionate  size:  a  similar  structure  occurs  also,  he 
observes,  in  the  Bmad-shnfted  Humming-Bird  of  Shaw 
( Trocfiilu*  Jatijiennit) ;  and  he  adds  that  it  may  not  be 
improbable  that  such  additional  strength  in  the  wings  has 
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been  given  as  a  defence  against  the  small  birds  of  prey 
(Lcmit,  Linn.)  which  abound  in  tropical  countries.  The 
cinnamon-coloured  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  a  purjle- 
black  bar ;  the  middle  feathers  are  the  darkest,  and  glossed 
with  green.  ///.) 

Ijxality.— Spanish  Main  :  at  least  a  specimen  was  sent 
from  thence. 

Recurved-bill  Hwnming-Bird,  Trochilus  rerurvirt>»trit, 
Sw. 

Golden-green ;  throat  shining  emerald-green  ;  middle  of 
the  breast  and  body  black;  lateral  tail-feathers  beneath 
topazine;  bill  recurved.  (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  extraordinary  formation 
in  the  bill  is  without  parallel  in  any  land-bird  yet  disco- 
vered, and  presents  in  miniature  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Avoset.  It  is  almost  impossible,  he  adds,  lu 
conjecture  rightly  the  use  of  this  singular  formation  ;  but 
it  appears  to  him  not  very  improbable  that  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  bird  may  be  drawn  from  the  pendent 
Bignoniee  and  other  similar  plants,  so  common  in  South 
America,  whose  corolla?  are  long,  and  genemlly  bent  in 
their  tube ;  the  nectar,  being  at  the  bottom,  could  not  be 


Tocliiluiiwuniro»1ru.  (8»aln«o«.) 

reached  either  by  a  straight  or  incurred  bill,  though  very 
easily  by  one  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
iZnoi.  III.) 

LfKalHy. — Peru :  at  least  Mr.  Bullock  received  it  from 
thence. 

M.  Lesson  seems  to  doubt  that  the  recurvature  of  the 
bill  is  natural ;  and  says  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
organ  has  been  compressed  and  recurved  in  its  fresh  slate 
by  some  art.  This  doubt  is  groundless.  Indeed  M.  I-esson 
himself  afterwards  records  a  second  species — Ornismya 
avocetta. 

Gould's  Humming- Bird,  Ornismya  Gnuldii.  Less.— 
M.  Lesson  states  that  he  owes  his  knowledge  of  this  charm- 
ing little  bird,  which  is  not  known  in  France  to  Mr.  Charles 
Stokes,  who  sent  to  him  a  drawing  made  from  an  individual 
in  Ihe  collection  of  Mr.  George  Loddiges. 

Of  the  same  size  and  absolutely  of  the  same  form  as  the 
little  Huvpe  Col  (Ortit'smya  ortiata,  Less.\  this  species 
says  M.  Lesson,  of  which  three  or  four  individuals  are 
known  in  the  London  cabinets,  is  distinguished  from  that 
only  by  its  fan-shaped  ornaments,  which  are  snow-white 
and  ocellated  at  their  extremity.  The  pointed  and  erect 
tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  deep  chestnut  or  ferruginous. 
The  back  is  golden  green.  A  white  stripe  traverses  the 
rump.  The  tail  is  moderate  and  rounded  ;  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  are  golden  green,  the  lateral  feathers  blackish. 
The  wings,  which  are  delicate  and  narrow,  are  purpled 
brown.  The  front  of  the  neck  from  the  chin  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  is  scaly,  and  of  a  very  varying  lustrous 
emerald  green.  The  belly,  the  sides,  and  the  lower  belly 
brownish-green.  The  feathers  which  compose  the  jugular 
ornaments  are  disposed  in  a  fan-shape,  and  so  that  the 
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longest  arc  ou'.sidc.  ami  the  shortest  flic  most  internal.  | 
These  feat  hem  are  all  pure  white,  but  the  summit  of  each 
of  them  is  terminated  by  an  ocellation  sparkling  with  gold 
and  emerald  hues  encircled  by  deep  gicen.    Hill  and  tu  t 
brownish. 

This  bird,  Ornimiya  orrtata.  and  ihe  Uausse  Col  Blatir, 
Ornixmya  Ktrunuiria,  Less.,  form  a  small  natural  tribe. 
Tire  Uttppe  Cot,  Orttumga  nrnala,  which  is  figured  by  M. 
Lesson  (pi.  xli.,  male  and  female,  Oiseaux  Mourhm,'\v\\ 
young,  pi.  xxiv.,7WA»7/rf<>*\  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil, 
and  Trinidad  ;  the  Ha;ust>  Col.  figured  by  M.  Lesson  :  pi.  xlii., 
male;  pi.  xliii.,  female  and  young,  Oiseaux  Mouchcs), 
is  found  in  Brazil. 


r5oin.r.l|unimttij  Bird.  <U«.n;  f.^tn  th*  .Irnuiup  ml'erd.l 

The  Bar-tailed  Hummins-Bird,  Sufiphn  JIum'mine-Bird 
of  Lesson.  This  is  the  Trochi/it-t  Kfrnrsaiitirm,  or  Bar- 
f ailed  Humming-Bird  of  Shaw;  Ormtmya  Sappho,  Less.  ; 

Troehilus  radiosm,  Temm.  .'Galleries  of  the  Museum >; 

Troehilus    chryntrun,    Cuv. ;    Trochilu-t  rhryx*jrh/orit. 

Weill. 

Di'xrripticm. — Mule.— Robust,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  family;  the  tail  enormously  developed,  not  less  than 
four  inches  Ion?,  and  very  deeply  forked.  Rill  nearly 
straight,  pointed,  not  very  long,  being  not  more  than  seven 
lines,  and  black,  as  are  the  tarsi.  Wings  rounded,  re- 
curved, and  not  exceeding  the  origin  of  the  tail  more  than 
an  inch.  Body  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  Throat, 
breast,  and  front  of  the  neck  covered  by  a  gorget  of  scaly 
feather*,  from  which  glance  forth  the  purest  emerald  green 
tints,  presenting  under  the  lower  mandible  an  aspect  of 
deep  velvety  green.  A  small  band  of  more  yellow  golden 
green  extends  from  the  eye  and  descends  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  The  anal  region  is  furnished  with  gic)ish 
feathers.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  above,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  coverts  of  the  wings,  is  metallic  golden  green.  But 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail 
are  of  a  lively  shining  cinnabar.  Hie  quills  are  puiplcd- 
brown.  and  their  -halls  bent  and  widened.  The  ten  tail- 
feathers  are  very  much  graduated.  The  two  middle  ones 
are  very  short  and  oval ;  the  two  external  ones  are  very 
long,  riband-like,  flattened,  and  exceed  the  two  next  by 
eighteen  lines.  All  of  them,  squared  or  slightly  rounded  at 
their  extremity,  glitter  variously  under  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  on  them.  Their  most  ordinary  hue'  is  that  of 
red  copper  changing  into  gold  ;  but  occasionally  these 
rich  metallic  tints  change  into  a  sombre  purple  or  violet. 
Their  extremities  are  terminated  by  a  quadrilateral  velvet 
spot,  largest  on  the  longer  feathers',  but  which  diminishes 
upon  the  shorter  ones  till  on  the  two  middle  ones  it  forms 
a  simple  border.  M.  Les-on  gives  two  figures  of  this  bird; 
in  the  second  the  plumage  is  more  complete.  Xo  colours 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  refulgence  of  this  species  when  in 
full  feather ;  even  in  the  richest  collection  it  strikes  the 
eye  at  once.  M.  Lesson  abo  gives  a  figure  of  the  female, 
in  which  the  tail  is  much  shorter,  and  the  whole  colouring 
tame  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  adult  male.  Tie 
admits  however  that  no  informal  ion  accompanied  the  skin 
which  could  prove  the  sex,  and  that  it  may  be  a  young 
male. 

L'tca/ity. — The  cast  of  Rem. 

May  w  e  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
importing  these  lovely  birds,  and  keeping  them  in  an  easy 
captivity?  Father  Montdidicr,  according  to  Lubat,  kept 
humming-birds  alive  for  five  or  six  months,  and  they 
brought  up  th'-ir  young  in  his  apartment.  Don  Pedro  dc 
P.  C,  No.'los?. 


Tnv-lillun  «j»«r»nurn».  (I*mmi.) 

Mclo,  governor  or  Paraguay,  had  a  humming-bird,  taken 
in  the  adult  state,  for  many  months,  as  Azara  relates,  and 
it  became  so  tame  as  to  caress  its  master  and  1U  round 
him  for  food.  Its  life  was  preserved  by  giving  it  fio.li 
flowers  from  time  to  lime,  but  ordinarily  by  syrup  in  a 
glass,  which  was  held  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  assist 
trie  bird  in  taking  the  syrup;  and  it  died  nt  last  through 
the  negligence  of  a  seivant.  They  have  also  been  sus- 
tained for  four  months  by  honey  and' syrup  made  of  bruised 
sugar  and  water,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla-  of 
bell-shaped  artificial  flowers. 

Mr.  Bullock,  when  in  Mexico,  had  nearly  seventy  in 
cages,  which,  with  attention  and  care,  he  kept  alive  for 
some  weeks;  and  he  declares  that  could  he  have  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  them,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  them  alive  to  F.urope.  The  accounts 
of  their  being  so  tierce  and  uutameahlc  as  to  beat  them- 
selves to  death  when  confined,  are,  he  says,  not  true:  no 
bird  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  its  new  situation.  They 
are.  it  is  true,  he  obseives,  seldom  off  the  wing,  but  never 
beat  themselves  against  a  cage,  nor  the  glass  of  a  window 
In  each  cage  was  placed  a  small  earthen  cup,  about  half 
filled  with  sugar  and  water  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup;  in  this  various  flowers  had  been  inserted,  prin- 
cipally the  yellow  bell-shaped  corolla  of  the  great  a  lot, 
{Afuce  Americana),  the  end  of  which,  next  the  stem, 
being  cut  oft",  permitted  the  liquid  to  flow  into  the  flower, 
into  which  the  little  prisoners  were  constantly  inserting1 
their  long  bifid  tongues,  and  drawing  up  its  luscious  con- 
tents. This  operation,  he  adds,  was  generally,  like  mosl  of 
the  actions  of  the  bird,  performed  on  the  vving.  but  they 


flow< 


pert 


him 


against  it= 


sometimes  alighted  on  th 
sides  in  an  upright  position. 

Captain  Lvon,  when  in  Mexico,  kept  a  hummingbird 
for  nearly  a  month  on  sugar  and  water  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  saffron.  It  eagerly  sucked  this  mixture  from  a 
small  quill,  and  the  Captain  adds,  that  he  is  sure  that  with 
constant  attention  these  little  creatures  might  be  kept  for 
a  long  time.    {Journal  above  quoted.) 

But  the  humming-bird  has  actually  been  brought  alive, 
to  England.  It  is  related  that  a  young  gentleman,  a 
few  days  before  he  Milled  fiom  Jamaica,  found  a  female 
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Mango  Humming-Bird  sitting  on  her  ne»t  and  eggs :  he 
cut  off  the  twig  and  brought  the  whole  on  board.  The  bird 
became  so  tame  as  to  suffer  herself  to  be  fed  on  honey  and 
water  during  the  passage,  and  hatched  two  young  ones. 
The  mother  did  not  long  survive,  but  the  young  were 
brought  to  England,  and  continued  some  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Hammond,  from  whose  lips  they  took 
honey ;  and  though  one  did  not  live  long,  the  other  sur- 
vived for  at  least  two  months  from  the  time  of  their 

arrival.  ,  , 

Now  this  happened  before  the  introduction  of  steam- 
navigation  by  sea ;  and  as  we  read  of  fresh  bouquets  of 
American  flowers  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  little  care  and 
management  in  May  and  June  might  bring  living  hum- 
ming-birds in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  our  shores, 
where  our  stoves  and  greenhouses  with  a  little  precaution 
might  offer  them  an  asylum.  They  are  disputed  to  become 
familiar.  Wilson  mentions  one  which  would  enter  the 
window,  examine  the  flowers  in  the  room,  and  pass  out  at 
the  opposite  door;  and  this  same  bird  was  known  to  take 
refuge  in  a  hothouse  when  the  cool  nights  of  autumn 
came,  going  forth  regularly  in  the  morning,  and  returning 
as  regularly  in  the  evening  for  several  days. 

We  have  heard  an  instance  of  still  greater  boldness, 
where  the  bird  suffered  the  window,  the  only  outlet,  to  be 
shut  after  it  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
flowere  in  the  room.  Honeyed  liquor  being  placed  in  a 
bell-shaped  flower  and  held  in  a  person's  hand,  the  hum- 
ming-bird, nothing  daunted,  came  and  fed  from  the  flower 
when  so  held. 

These  facts  lead  us  not  to  despair  of  seeing  living  hum- 
ming-birds in  England. 
TRO'CHILUS.  fTKocmuD.*.] 

TROCHOID AL  CURVES.  Under  this  term  is  included 
a  large  number  of  lines  which  are  produced  by  the  com- 
position of  two  circular  motions,  including  the  straight 
fine,  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  a  class  of  curves  called  epitro- 
choids,  of  which  one  particular  case  is  called  the  epicy- 
cloid, and  a  class  called  hypotrochoids,  of  which  one  par- 
ticular case  is  the  hypocloid.  Among  these  must  also  be 
included  the  extreme  case  in  which  one  of  the  motions  is 
rectilinear,  which  pives  the  common  trochoid,  the  cycloid, 
and  a  class  of  spirals  which  includes  the  involute  of  the 
circle,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  and  others. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  these  curves.  The 
first,  which  is  universally  adopted,  may  properly  be  called 
the  trwhoidal  mode  t>pox<»c,  a  hoopj,  because  in  it  one 
circle  is  made  to  roll  like  a  hoop,  either  upon  a  straight 
line,  or  upon  the  circumference  of  another  circle.  The 
second,  which  we  believe  might  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  first,  we  shall  propose  to  call  the  planetary 
mode,  because  it  resembles  the  consideration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  planet  and  its  satellite  move  round  the  sun. 
Here  a  circle,  without  any  rolling,  has  its  centre  carried 
round  the  circumference  of  another.  As  there  is  no 
elementary  work  which  treats  of  these  combined  motions, 
though  some  understanding  of  them  is  necessary  even  for 
the  purposes  of  the  most  elementary  astronomy,  we  shall 
fir*t  enter  into  this  subject  at  more  length  than  usual,  en- 
deavouring to  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who 
have  the  first  notions  of  geometry  and  of  the  composition 
of  motion :  we  shall  then,  more  briefly,  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ditferential  calculus.  > 

Let  the  point  M  {.ftg.  1)  be  carried  uniformly  round  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  A  M,  and  let  M  l>e  the  centre 
of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  M('  (-AB).  Let  a  point  P 
be  carried  about  the  moving  circle,  so  that  its  angular 
velocity  from  a  line  of  fixed  direction  in  the  moving  circle 
(say  M  C  parallel  to  A  B)  always  bears  a  given  proportion 
1o  the  angular  velocity  of  M,  say  that  of  n :  1.  That  is, 
when  the  fine  O  M  has  described  the  angle  M  O  A,  the  line 
M  P  has  described  the  angle  PMC,  which  is  n  times  MO  A. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  when  M  was  at  A,  P  was  at  B. 
The  point  P  will  describe  a  curve  which  is  one  of  those 
called  trocfvndal :  or,  on  this  explanation,  planetary.  And 
the  circle  CP  being  always  contained  between  two  fixed 
circles,  B  E  and  b  e,  the  planetary  curve  is  always  contained 
between  those  two  circles.  We  shall  now  propose  a  nomen- 
clature for  the  principal  parts  of  this  system,  f 

As  in  the  Ptolemaic  mode  of  considering  the  planets,  let 
the  fixed  circle  AM  be  called  the  deferent,  the  moving 
circle  C  P  the  epicycle.  Let  M  be  the  mean  point,  P  the 
planet,  O  the  centre,  and  let  the  plaret  be  said  to  be  in  its 


Fig.  1. 


apocentre  or  pericentre,  when  it  is  farthest  from,  or  nearest 
to,  the  centre  And  as  every  apocentre  must  lie  on  B  E, 
and  every  pericentie  on  be,  let  these  circles  be  called 
respectively apocentral  and  pericentral.  Let  OP,  as  usual, 
be  called  the  radius  of  the  curve,  or.  its  radim  ceclur ;  and 
the  angle  P  O  A  its  vectorial  angle.  When  the  revolution 
is  in  the  direction  from  A  to  M,  let  it  be  called  direct:  when 
in  the  contrary  direction,  retrograde.  Let  angle  M  O  A  be 
called  the  mean  or  deferential  angle,  and  denoted  by  <f> ; 
and  let  the  P  M  C  be  called  the  epicyclic  angle,  being  denoted 
of  course  by  n<b.  Let  the  angle  contained  between  the 
pericentral  and  apocentral  radii  be  called  the  angle  of 
descent.  The  following  theorems  will  be  readily  seen,  as 
soon  as  these  terms  are  understood  : — 

1.  The  planetary  curve  beginning  from  its  apocentre 
at  B,  and  the  epicyclic  motion  being  direct,  and  greater 
than  the  mean  motion,  there  will  be  a  pericentre  as  soon 
u  PMC  has  gained  two  right  angles  upon  E  M  C  or 
MO  A,  that  is  when  »0-0=IBO°,  or  <p  is  ISO"  divided 
by  n—  1. 

2.  But  if  the  epicyclic  angular  motion,  being  still  direct, 
be  less  than  the  mean  motion,  so  that  EMC  i»  greater 
than  PMC,  there  will  be  a  pericentre  when  EMC  has 
gained  two  right  angles  upon  P  M  C,  or  when  p  -  n$  =  180", 
or  t  is  180°  divided  by  ( \-n). 

3.  And  if  the  epicyclic  motion  be  retrograde,  so  that  P 
begins  to  move  the  other  wav  from  C,  there  will  be  a  pen- 
centre  when  E  M  C  and  P  M  C  together  make  two  rijfht 
angles,  or  when  <p  +  n$  =  180°,  or  when  ?  is  180"  divided 
by  1  +  n. 

4.  When  the  planet  has  come  to  its  pericentre,  it  will 
begin  immediately  to  a»eend  towards  the  next  apocentre, 
in  a  curve  of  the  same  form  as  that  by  which  it  descended, 
but  inverted  in  position,  the  parts  preceding  and  following 
the  pericentre  being  alike,  and  the  part  preceding  the  next 
apocentre  resembling  that  following  the  last  apocentre.  As 
soon  as  the  second  apocentre  is  gained,  the  curve  will  start 
again,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  If  n  be  a  commen- 
surable number,  say  p-r-q,  where  jo  and  q  are  integers, 
and  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  the  curve  will  return 
into  itself  when  M  has  completed  q  revolutions:  there  will 
be,  if  the  epicycle  be  direct,  p— q  or  q—v  apocentre*,  and 
as  many  pericentres ;  but  if  the  epicycle  be  retrograde, 
there  will  be  p  +  q  apocentres,  and  as  many  pericentres. 
But  ir  n  be  incommensurable,  the  convolutions  will  go  on 
for  ever,  and  the  curve  will  never  be  completed.  We 
have  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  form  of  the  curve, 
only  to  consider  one  descent  from  apocentre  to  pericentre. 
or  one  ascent  from  pericentre  to  apocentre:  though  the 
general  appearance  of  the  curve  depends  much  on  the 
effect  of  many  convolutions. 

5.  Ever)'  planetary  curve  may  he  described  by  two  dis- 
tinct epicyclic  motions.  For  it  we  describe  the  parallelo- 
gram OMPQ,  we  see  that  the  point  Q  describes  a  fixed 
circle  equal  to  the  epicycle,  while  QP  is  the  radius  of  a 
moving  circle  equal  to  the  deferent.   If  then  the  radius  -A 
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the  deferent  be  a,  that  of  the  epicycle  b,  and  the  epicyclic 
angular  velocity  be  n  times  the  deferential  or  mean  velocity, 
it  gives  the  tame  planetary  curve  as  if  the  radius  of  the 
deftrent  were  b,  that  of  the  epicycle  a,  and  the  epicyclic 
velocity  1 :  nth  of  the  deferential.  If  then  we  take  the 
epicycle  to  be  the  least  of  the  two,  we  do  not  limit  our 
investigation,  provided  we  consider  every  possible  case  of 
epicyclic  velocity. 

The  actual  motion  of  the  planet,  compounded  of  both 
motions,  deferential  and  epicyclic,  may  be  either  direct  or 
retrograde :  and  the  curve*  may  be  best  classified  by 
observing  whether  the  motions  at  the  pericentres  and 
apocentrea  are  direct,  retrograde,  or  neither.  At  1  is  repre- 
sented a  case  of  each  motion,  pericentral  and  apocentral, 
direct ;  at  2,  a  case  of  each  motion,  when  it  is  neither 
direct  nor  retrograde,  that  is,  directly  towards  the  centre  ;  at 
3,  a  case  of  each  motion,  retrograde.  We  shall  now  consider 
how  to  make  the  separation  of  these  cases. 

First,  as  the  apocentres.  When  the  motion  in  the  epi- 
cycle is  direct  (for  abbreviation,  say  when  the  epicycle  is 
direct),  the  two  motions  conspire ;  the  line  M  C.  then  at 
A  B,  is  being  carried  forward  with  the  velocity  of  A,  while 
P  is  being  carried  from  M  C.  Let  angles  be  measured  in 
theoretical  units  [AnglkJ,  and  let  the  deferential  or  mean 
velocity  be  1,  then  the  linear  velocity  of  A  is  a,  and  that 
» f  P,  when  at  B,  is  the  linear  velocity  to  an  angular 
velocity  n  and  radius  6,  or  nb.  Consequently  a+tib  is  the 
apocentral  velocity,  which  is  direct  ;  or  the  apocentral 
velocity  is  always  direct  when  the  epicycle  is  direct.  But 
if  the  epicycle  be  retrograde,  the  line"  MC  is  advancing 
with  the  velocity  a,  while  P  is  receding  from  it  with  the 
velocity  nb.  Consequently,  when  the  epicycle  is  retro- 
grade, the  apocentral  velocity  is  direct,  neither,  or  retro- 
grade, according  as  «  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less 
than,  An. 

Next,  as  to  the  pericentres.  We  can  make  a  pericentre 
by  supposing  the  planet  to  be  at  b  when  MC  is  on  A  B. 
Now  it  the  epicycle  be  direct  [Motion,  Dirkctiox  or], 
the  line  Bb  being  carried  forward  with  the  velocity  a,  the 
planet  is  carried  backwards  with  the  velocity  «  b.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  epicycle  is  direct,  the  pericentral  motion 
is  direct,  neither,  or  retrograde,  according  as  a  is  greater 
than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  it  f>.  But  when  the  epicycle  is 
retrograde,  the  motion  of  the  planet  at  b,  as  well  as  that 
of  AB,  is  in  advance,  and  a  +  nb  represents  the  whole 
velocity:  consequently,  when  the  epicycle  is  retrograde, 
the  pericentral  motion  is  always  direct.  Observe  that  we 
name  the  deferential  motion  with  respect  to  the  centre, 
and  the  epicyclic  motion  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the 
epicycle:  as  explained  in  the  article  cited,  a  motion  may 
be  direct  with  respect  to  one,  and  retrograde  with  respect 
to  the  other. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  trochoidal  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject,  previously  to  combining  the  two.    Let  the 
circumference  of  one  circle  roll  upon  that  of  another,  any 
point  on,  inside,  or  outside  of  the  rolling  circle  (if  outside, 
of  course  supposed  to  he  fixed  to  it  by  a  carrying  arm) 
describes  a  curve  by  the  motion  compounded  of  the  motion 
of  the  rolling  circle  round  its  own  centre,  and  the  motion 
of  that  centre  round  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle.  Three 
cases  may  be  supposed,  as  in  the  following  diagrams 
C,/7jf.  2).    The  two  convexities  mav  be  opposed,  »r  the 
rolling  circle  may  roll  outside  the  other;  or  the  concavity 
of  one  may  fit  the  convexity  of  the  other.  This  last  divides 
into  two  cases:  first,  when  the  rolling  circle  is  the  smaller, 
in  which  case  it  rolls  entirely  inside  the  olher ;  next,  when 
the  rolling  circle  is  the  larger,  in  which  case  the  fixed 
circle  is  always  inside  the  other.   Now  each  of  these  cases 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  much  more  intelligible  planet- 
ary system,  by  which  much  of  their  difficulty  will  be 
removed.    It  "should  be  oltserved  that  when  the  convexi- 
ties are  opposed,  the  trochoidal  sys'em  is  called  epi-trochoi- 
dal,  and  when  concavity  fits  convexity,  h up*- trochoidal. 
We  call  the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  F",  anil  of  the  rolling 
circle  H. 

I.  Every  epitrochoidal  system  is  a  planetury  system  in 
which  the  epicycle  is  direct.  Taking  the  circle  which  rolls 
entirely  outside  the  other,  P  is  the  point  describing  the 
curve,  and  TW  has  rolled  over  TV  since  P  was  at  B. 
Nov;  OM  is  constant,  being  F  +  R,  so  that,  since  P  rolls 
uniform! v  round  M,  here  is  a  planetary  system  in  which 
O  M  is  tfie  radius  of  the  deferent,  M  1'  that  of  the  epicycle 
(which  is  direct)  and  the  epicyclic  velocity  is  to  the 


deferential  as  the  angle  P  M  C  to  M  <>  A.  Now  the  arcs 
TW  and  TV  arc  equal,  whence  TO  A  being  and 
TM  W  being     we  have  F*  -  R^,  or 

f  F       \  -F  +  R 

PMC  -  (      +  1  U;  so  that  — ^ —  is  the  ratio  of  the  \e- 

locities. 

Hence,  looking  at  the  double  gen-ration  of  every  p'aiiet- 
ary  system,  we  have  either 

F+R 

a  =  F+R,A  =  MP,n=  -R-  ; 


or  a  =  MP,  i-^F+R,  n  = 


R 
F+R* 


2.  Every  hypotrochoidal  system  in  which  the  rolling 

circle  is  the  larger  of  the  two  is  a  planetary  system  in 

which  the  epicycle  is  direct.    Here,  in  the  proper  diagram, 

W  T  has  rolled  over  V  T,  as  before,  O  M  and  M  P  are  the 

radii  of  the  deferent  and  epicycle,  and  the  epicyclic  \clu- 

city  is  to  the  deferential  as  the  angles  PM  C  and  M  O  A  ; 

and  OM  =  H-F.    If  MO  A  and  TM  W  be  a  and  ^,  we 

have,  from  the  uiiwl  arc  s  T  W  and  T  V.  K*  =-.>>.  *wi 

f      F  \  R  —  F 

/PMC  =  <£-^f  1- J      whence is  the  rati-j 

of  the  velocities. 
We  have  then  either 

R-F 

ci  =  R  -  F,  b  =  M  P,  >i  =:  -j ; 

R_ 
R-F' 

system  in  which  the  rolling 
a  planetary  system  in  which  the 
In  the  proper  figure  it  is  now  cw- 


ora=M  P,**R-F.»  = 


HUB 


3.  Every  hypotroch 
circle  is  the  smaller  is 
epicycle  is  retrograde. 

dent  enough  that  O  M,  the  radius  of  the  deferent,  is  F—  R  ; 
and  that,  MO  A  and  WMT  being  *  and  we  have 
Ri£=F^.  from  the  equal  arcs  TV  and  TW.  It  is  plain  also 
that  M  P,  the  radius  of  the  epicycle,  moves  with  a  retro- 
grade velocity.  Moreover,  theepicyclic  and  deferential 
velocities  are  as  the  angle*  PMC  and  MO  A,  and  'Rifr 
being  =  Vf) 

f F     \        F-  It 
/  PMCs^-f  *  (        1  )<j[»,and-jj--  for  the  'a;io  of  the 

velocities. 
Either  then 
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«=F-lU=MP,n= 


F-R 
R  ' 
R 


ora=M  P,  6=F-R,  "  = 

To  distinguish  the  two  Ivy potrochoidal  systems,  which 
have  very,  different  properties,  let  that  one  in  which  the 
rolling  circle  is  smaller  than  the  fixed,  so  that  the  cunt 
lies  entirely  in»ide  the  fixed  circle,  be  called  the  internal 
hv  potrochoidal  system;  and  that  in  which  the  rolling 
circle  always  contains  the  fixed  circle,  and  in  which  the 
curve  is  entirely  without  the  fixed  circle,  the  extcriiul  hy- 
potrochoidal  system.  It  appears  then  that  a  planetary 
system  with  a  direct  epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  epitro- 
choid  and  the  external  hvpotroclioiil :  while  one  with  a  re- 
trograde epicycle  belongs  to  the  internal  hypotroehoid. 

We  now  take  the  converse  problem — namely,  gi>cn  a 
planetary  system,  to  find  the  corresponding  troehoidal  sys- 
tems, 'fhis  might  be  easily  done  algebraically  from  the 
preceding  result*,  but  a  simple  geometrical  construction 
will  much  assist  the  beginner,  who  rarely  can  get  the  true 
phase  of  a  figure  out  of  formula.  It  is  required  first  to 
construct  the  real  velocity  and  direction  of  a  planet  at  any 
point  of  its  curve.  The  epicycle  is,  at  any  given  instant, 
mo\  ing  forward  perpendicularly  to  the  radius  of  the  de- 
ferent with  the  velocity  «.  while  the  planet  is  moving  per- 
pendicularly to  the  radius  of  the  epicycle  with  a  velocity 
nb.  The  composition  of  these  two  velocities  gives  the 
real  motion  and  direction  of  motion  of  the  planet  for  the 
time  being,  and  shows  us  how  to  draw  the  tangent  of  its 
curve. 

Fig.  3. 

7. 


Let  OM  and  M  P  (Fig.  3)  be  radii  of  the  deferent  and 
epicycle  (not  drawn) ;  and  from  P,  the  planet,  draw  P  X 
and  PY  perpendicular  to  O  M  and  MP.  Make  PX  to 
P  Y  as  a  to  nb,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  P  X  Y  Z. 
Then  PX  represents  the  motion,  for  the  instant,  of  the 
whole  epicycle,  and  P  Y  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the 
epicycle   whence  PZ  represents  the  planets  actual  ve- 


locity, and  PZ  is  tangent  to  its  curve.  In  the  first  of  the 
figures  the  epicyclic  motion  is  direct,  and  in  the  second 
retrograde,  the  arrows  showing  the  direct  motion  of  revo- 
lution. Also,  for  variety,  the  planet  is  placed  much  nearer 
to  its  pcricentre  in  the  second  figure  than  in  the  first. 

Draw  PSR  perpendicular  to  PZ,  meeting  OQ  and  OM 
in  S  and  R.  Then,  the  sides  of  the  triangles  QPS.PMR, 
being  severally  perpendicular  to  those  of  PZX,  these 
three  triangles  are  similar  to  one  another.  Hence 

PQ(=«)  :  QS  ::  PX  :  XZ  ::  a  :  nb,  orQ8=  nb 


PM!=4):MR 
In  th 

it 
I1' 


ZX  :  XP 


nb  :  a,  or  M  R  = — 


ic  second  figure,  or  when  the  epicycle  is  retrograde, 
■vill  always  be  found  that  R  and  S  are  in  O  M  and  O  Q 
xluced  :  but  the  first  figure,  as 
the  case  in  which  « 


figure,  as  drawn,  is  good  only  for 
v.ktc  ...  nuii-ii  «  is  greater  than  1,  as  was  supposed 
in  the  construction,  and  is  seen  in  the  result,  since  QS  or 
fib)  is  greater  than  QO  :.or  b),  and  RM  or  u  :  n)  i»  less 
thanOM  (or  a).  If  n  had  been  less  than  1,  PS  would 
have  passed  through  OQ;  but  in  all  cases  of  direct 
epicycle,  one  of  the  sides  OM  and  MQ  is  cut  externally 
and  the  other  internally  ;  while  in  every  case  of  retrograde 
epicycle,  both  are  cut  externally.    We* have  then 

/OS  =  b(l  +„),  QS  =  bn 
hpicycle  retrograde  <  .1 


a(l  +■ 


Epicycle  direct 


»> 


U<  1 


>MR=-1 
JOS  =  b  n  -  \\  QS  =  bn 

1\0R=ari— L),MR=- 
n  J  m 

fOS  =  b  (1 

lOR=ra(- 
\  n 


QS  =  bn 

Q8=^- 
n 


We  can  now  immediately  show  that  every  planetary 
curve  can  be  trochoidally  described  in  two  ways,  it  being 
already  known  that  every  troehoidal  curve  can  be  planeta- 
rily  described  in  two  ways.  It  appears  that  O  R  and  O  S 
are  the  same  for  every  position  of  the  planet  in  a  given 
system,  since  they  depend  only  on  o,  b,  and  n.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  planet  moves,  R  and  S  revolve  in  cir- 
cles about  O ;  and  if  we  now  pass  to  a  troehoidal  system 
in  which  O  R  is  the  radius  of  the  fixed,  and  M  R  of  the  re- 
volving circle,  the  point  P,  connected  with  the  revolving 
circle  by  the  arm  M  P,  will  describe  a  troehoidal  curve 
which  is  identical  with  the  planetary  curve,  from  the  ele- 
ments of  which  its  circles  were  obtained.  Or  OS  may  be 
made  1  he  radius  of  the  fixed  circle,  and  QS  of  the  revolv- 
ing circle,  the  arm  of  connection  being  Q  p.  For  instance, 
if  we  take  the  retrograde  epicycle,  and  make 

F  =  4(I+»),R=hi;  then  A=  F-R   n  =  J^—^, 

t  —  R 

which  are  the  equations,  already  found,  of  connection  be- 
tween the  internal  hy  potrochoidal  system  and  its  corre- 
sponding planetary  one  :  and  similarly  for  the  other  cases. 
And  the  result  is,  as  appears  from  the  figure.  Ihat  every 
direct-epicvcle  planetary  system  is  both  epitrochoidal  and 
externally  hypotrochoidal.  while  every  retrograde-epicycle 
planetary  system  is  in  two  different  ways  internally  'tro- 
ehoidal. We  are  thus  enabled  to  refer  the  description  of 
all  the  troehoidal  curves  to  their  corresponding  planetary 
systems,  which  are  much  more  easily  followed."  especially 
when,  as  is  always  in  our  power,  we  make  the  radius  of  the 
epicycle  not  exceeding  that  of  the  deferent.  It  has  appeared 
that  when  a  =  bn,  the  planet  has  no  motion  of  revolution, 
at  the  apocentre  in  a  retrograde  epicycle,  and  at  the  peri- 
centre  in  a  direct  epicycle ;  the  motion  must  then  at  iho*e 
epochs  be  all  from  or  to  the  centre,  giving  curves  with 
such  cusps  as  are  shown  in  a  former  diagram".  Now,  look- 
ing at  the  corresponding  troehoidal  systems,  we  see  that 
when  a  =  nb,QS  =  Q P,  and  M  It  =  M  P.  or  the  point 
which  describes  the  trochoid  it  on  Ike  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  In  this  case  the  epitrochoid  is  called  an 
epicycloid,  and  the  hypotroehoid  an  hypocycloid.  And 
since  in  all  cases  the  line  which  joins  P  with  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  circles  (R  or  Si  is  normal  to  the  curve,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  it  follows  that  in  the  epi- 
cycloid and  hypocycloid,  the  two  chords  which  join  the 
point  that  traces  out  the  curve  with  the  two  extremities  of 
the  central  diameter  of  the  rolling  circle  arc,  one  tangent, 
and  the  other  normal,  to  the  curve. 
We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  varietie* 
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which  planetary  curves  offer;  and  first  we  have  to  separate 
some  extreme  or  critical  cases  from  the  rest.  These  are 
when  u  =  1,  0,  or  —  1,  for  we  shall  now  begin  to  distinguish 
direct  from  retrograde  epievclic  motion  by  making  »  ne- 
gative in  the  latter  case.  When  n  =  1.  P  (Fig-  1)  will  be 
always  in  the  continuation  of  O  M,  either  at  E  or  e,  as  it 
was  first  placed  ;  consequently  the  planetary  curve  is  here 
only  the  apocentral  or  pericentral  circle  of  other  cases.  If 
n  —  0,  P  will  always  coincide  with  C  :  now  C  describes  a 
circle  equal  to  the  "deferent,  but  having  its  centre  at  K, 
O  K  being  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  epicycle.  If  n  =  —  1, 
the  angle  CMP  (Fit;.  4 1  is  always  equal  to  M  O  N,  and 
the  triangles  EON,  CMP  are  similar:  whence  EP, 
or  twice  LP,  is  always  a  given  proportion  of  EN,  the  or- 
dinate of  a  circle  :  it  follows  then  that  the  planetary  curve 
is  an  ellipse  when  n  =  —  1.  Hut  when  a  —  b,  the  point  P 
is  always  at  II,  in  the  line  O  H.  and  the  planetary  curve  is 
as  much  of  the  straight  line  OH  as  extends  from  twice 
O  M  on  one  side  to  twice  O  M  on  the  other.  Looking  at 
the  trochoidai  character  of  these  varieties,  we  have,  when 
n  =  1,  either  F  =  0.  R  =  b,  or  F  =  0.  R  =  a :  that  is,  the 
curve  then  described  is  made  by  a  circle  revolving  round 
a  point  in  its  circumference ;  in  both  cases  we  have  a 
circle.  But  when  «=0  we  have  F  xs  A,  R = 0,  Of  the 
trochoidai  curve  belongs  to  a  point  connected  with  a 
circle  of  no  radius,  which  revolves  on  a  circle  of  the 
radius  b,  or  O  K.  This  is  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  are  rather  interpreted  than  perceived  [Intkk- 
I'Hetation]  :  if  a  circle  of  no  radius  revolve  from  K,  it 
can  never  make  any  progress,  and  the  arm  K  C,  which 
carries  the  moving  point,  is  always  describing  a  cir- 
cle. It  is  the  extreme  case  of  the  following  supposition  : 
let  a  circle  of  extremely  small  radius  revolve  on  the  circle 

Fig.  4. 


c  f  radius  OK,  carrying  with  it  the  arm  K  C :  it  will  make 
but  little  progress  on  the  larger  circle  in  many  revolu- 
tions ;  during  which  C  will  describe  many  nearly  circular 
folds  very  close  to  each  other.  Lastly,  when  n  =  1  retro- 
grade, we  have  F=2A,  R  =  b,  or  the  fixed  circle  has 
twice  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle.  When  «  =  b,  the 
point  which  describes  the  curve  is  on  the  circumference  of 
the  rolling  circle  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  following  theo- 
rem. When  a  circle  rolls  inside  another  of  double  its  dia- 
meter, every  point  attached  to  that  circle,  internally  or  ex- 
ternally, describes  an  ellipse  :  but  every  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  rolling  circle  describes  a  straight  line, 
the  extreme  limit  of  an  ellipse. 

Since  we  can  always  suppose  the  lesser  of  the  two  circles 
to  be  the  epicycle,  and  the  greater  the  deferent,  when  there 
is  a  lesser  ana  a  greater,  there  is  yet  another  extreme  case 
in  which  the  epicycle  and  deferent  are  equal,  so  that  all 
the  periccntres  are  in  the  centre  O  itself,  for  now  the  epi- 
cycle always  passes  through  that  centre.  This  case  will 
be  best  considered  after  the  several  other  cases  of  which  it 
is  the  extreme.  We  now  go  on  to  the  general  question, 
namely,  having  an  epicycle  less  than  the  deferent,  and 
having  both  radii  given,  required  the  forms  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  planetary  curve  which  arise  from  giving 
different  values  to  n. 

We  may  recapitulate  the  formulae  first  given  with  their 
algebraical  character,  as  follows  : — The  radius  of  the  de- 
ferent is  ((,  that  of  the  epicycle  b,  the  ratio  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  planet  in  the  epicycle  to  that,  of  the  epi- 
cycle round  the  deferent  is  n,  which  is  negative  when  the 
epicycle  is  retrograde.  The  angle  moved  through  by  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  since  the  last  epoch  when  the  pianet 
was  at  its  apocentre  being  <f>,  that  moved  through  by  the 
planet  round  the  epicycle  in  the  same  time  is  ndt, 
and  when  the  planet  has  come  to  its  pericentre,  <p  is 
lS(V-i-(n  —  1),  this  meaning,  when  positive,  that  the  ra- 
dius of  the  epicycle  has  gained  180"  in  direction  upon  that 
of  the  deferent ;  and,  when  negative,  that  the  radius  of  the 
deferent  has  gained  180°  upon  that  of  the  epicycle.  And 


the  apocentral  velocity  of  the  planet  is  a  +  nb,  n  having 
its  proper  sign,  its  absolute  revolution  round  the  centre 
being  direct  or  retrograde,  according  as  a  +  rib  is  positive 
or  negative.  The  pericentral  velocity  is  a  —  nb,  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  same  manner.  In  the  corresponding  tro- 
choidai systems,  F  and  R  being  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and 
rolling  circles,  and  C  the  length  of  the  arm  which  carries 
the  moving  point,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  rolling 
circle  to  which  it  is  attached,  we  have  either 
F  =  6(1-m),     R  -  bn,  0  =  a,  or 


F  =  «(!-- i^.  R  = C  =  A, 


where  «  is  to  have  its  proper  sign,  and 
F  positive,  R  positive,  denotes  an  epitrochoidal  system. 

PlMgative.  R  positive   .  external  hypotrochoi- 

cal  system. 

Fpositive,  R  negative  internal  hyputrochoi- 

ilal  system ; 

or,  in  fact,  that  circle  only  which  sees  the  concavity  of  the 
other,  is  to  have  its  radius  counted  as  negative.  This  is  an 
induction  from  the  various  previous  cases,  such  as  the 
student  of  algebra  will  readily  make. 

L  IVhen  ndiminithesfroin  a  great  value  dnicn  to  a-f-b. 
Let  us  first  suppose  «  very  great  and  positive,  so  that 
the  angle  from  apocentre  to  pericentre  is  small,  the  apo- 
central revolution  direct,  the  pericentral  retrograde.  Pass- 
ing to  the  trochoidai  systems,  both  circles  are  large  in  the 
externa]  hypo-system  ;  and  the  fixed  circle  nearly  equal  to 
the  deferent,  and  the  rolling  circle  small,  in  the  epi-system : 
also  the  planet  is  far  within  the  circumference  of  the  roll- 
ing circle  in  the  external  hypo-system,  and  far  without  it  in 
the  epi-systcm.  All  this  must  be  collected  from  the  for- 
mula!.  The  curve  is  then  of  the  following  form : — 


The  angle  during  which  the  revolution  of  the  planet  is 
absolutely  retrograde  is  always  thus  found  :— Deteimine  0 
from  the  equation 

COs(«-l)       =  -  a-fJ+T)' 

which  can  always  be  done  if  the  second  side  be  less  than 
unity.  Then  the  retrogradation  begins  when  =  and 
ends  when 

300° 

As  n  diminishes,  the  angle  from  apocentre  to  pericentre  in- 
creases ;  the  radii  of  both  circles  in  the  external  hypotro- 
choidal  system  diminish  ;  in  the  epitrochoidal  system  the 
fixed  circle  grows  less,  and  the  revolving  one  greater,  both 
the  circumferences  approaching  the  planet.  When  n 
grows  small  enough,  being  still  so  large  that  a  <  nb,  the 
loops  cease  to  interlace,  and  become  separately  visible. 


This  goes  on  until  n  is  so  far  reduced  in  value  that  a=nb, 
when  the  pericentral  velocity  vanishes,  both  the  trochoidai 
systems  have  the  planet  upon  the  rolling  circle,  the  loops 
degenerate  into  cusps,  and  we  have  epicycloids,  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  division  the  character  of  the  curve 
may  be  much  affected  by  the  relative  value  of  b  and  o. 
At  the  epicycloid,  when  «  =  n-i-6,  the  angle  from  apo- 
centre  to  pericentre,  as  subtended  at  the  centre,  is 
I  HO'  -r(n  -  1)  or  180  6-r  (a-b)  in  degrees.  The  nearer 
n-i-b  is*  to  unity  the  greater  does  this  angle  become,  and  if 
a  be  near  enough  to  A,  it  may  be  increased  to  any  amount : 
so  that  a  planet  might  descend  from  apocentre  to  peri- 
centre through  thousands  of  thousands  of  revolutions 
before  it  formed  its  loop  or  cusp,  and  began  to  ascend,  as 
in  the  following  figures : 


lt  d  be  actually  equal  to  b,  all  these  curves  have  the 
lower  points  of  their  loops  in  the  centre  itself,  but  as  n  di- 
minishes down  to  unity,  the  descent  becomes  slower  and 
slower;  and  when  n  =  a -j- b,  pr  1,  ceases  altogether,  the 
apocentral  circle  itself  being  the  hypoeycloid  of  this  ex- 
treme case. 

II.  When  n  diminishes  from  a-J-b  dmcn  to  1.  When  n 
has  become  a  little  less  than  a  -~  b,  the  angle  from  apo- 
i  nitre  to  pericentre  has  increased,  the  velocities  at  both 
p'aces  are  direct,  or  the  planet  is  never  retrograde.  In 
the  trochoidal  systems,  it  is  now  without  the  rolling  circle 
of  the  external  hypo-system,  but  within  that  of  the  epi- 
system.  .  The  cusps  have  given  way  to  points  of  contrary 
flexure,  as  in  the  following  figure  : — 


The  way  to  find  these  points  of  contrary  flexure  is  as 
follows  .—Find      from  the  equation  ; 

,r> +/,«„• 
cos  n  -1,  <t>t  =  -   .  ; 

"         anii  n  +  1 ) ' 

then  there  is  one  point  of  contrary  flexure  when  d>  =  <£  ■ 
and  another  when  ' 

As  it  diminishes,  these  points  of  flexure,  after  approaching 
somewhat  toward*  the  apocentre,  cease  that  approach,  and 
begin  to  return  towards  the  pericentre,  in  which  they  are 
hist  when  n  has  come  down  to  the  square  root  of  a  —b. 
But  this  time  they  do  not  unite  in  the  cusp  from  which thev 
came,  but  the  convex  part  of  the  curve  disappears,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  remarkable  straightness  to  the  parts 
adioimng  the  pericentre*.  1 

\\  hen  h  is  less  than  »J  a~b\  the  curve  is  always  con- 
vex, and  the  angle  from  apocentre  to  pericentre  perpetu- 
ally increasing,  the  descent  may  be  made  as  slow  ns  we 
please,  as  in  the  following  :— 


At  the  limit  of  this  case,  when  n  become*  1,  all  i 
ceases,  and  the  apocentral  or  pericentral  circle  is  all  that 
is  left,  as  before  described. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  curves,  the  planet 
was  upon  the  rolling  circle  in  both  trochoidal  system*  :  it 
immediately  passes  outside  the  rolling  circle  in  the  exter- 
nal hypo-system,  and  inside  the  rolling  circle  in  the  ej>i- 
system.  Moreover,  in  the  former  the  fixed  circle  gets 
smaller,  and  the  rolling  circle  approaches  the  epicycle,  so 
that  w  hen  Rsl,  the  external  hypo-system  is  merely  the 
epicycle  revolving  round  a  point  in  its  circumference. 
But  in  the  latter,  as  n  approaches  to  1,  the  rolling  circle 
approaches  the  deferent  in  size,  while  the  fixed  circle 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller :  its  extreme  case  coincides 
with  the  extreme  case  of  the  former  system. 

III.  When  n  diminish?*  firm  1  to  0.  The  angle  from 
apocentre  to  pericentre,  or  the  angle  of  descent,  as  wc  may 
call  it,  which  left  off  infinite  at  the  end  of  the  last  section, 
immediately  becomes  very  great  and  negative  when  n  is  a 
little  less  than  1 ;  indicating  that  the  descent  is  performed 
by  the  radius  of  the  deferent  gaining  upon  that  of  the  epi- 
cycle, instead  of  the  contrary.  The  curve  is  always  con- 
cave to  the  centre,  and  at  first,  in  its  long  folds,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  last  diagram.  But  as  n  diminishes  to- 
ward* 0,  the  angle  of  descent  becomes  less  and  less,  and  is 
only  —  180°  when  n  =  0 ;  and  during  this  time,  the  de- 
scent becomes  more  and  more  circular,  until,  when  n  =  O, 
we  have  nothing  but  the  circle  with  centre  K  and  radius 
K  B,  as  before  explained  Jig.  1).  As  to  the  trochoidal 
systems,  the  external  hypo-system  and  the  cpi -system  have 
changed  formula; :  in  the  hitter,  the  fixed  radius  changes 
from  0  to  b,  and  the  rolling  radius  from  b  to  0,  the  planet 
being  always  outside  the  rolling  circle  :  the  extreme  ca>c 
has  already  been  explained.  Tint  in  the  former  system 
both  radii  increase  without  limit,  and  become  infinite  when 
ii  =  0,  the  planet  being  always  within  the  rolling  circle. 
The  extreme  case  must  be  thus  explained  [Infinite]  :  to 
construct  a  planetary  curve  in  which  the  epicyclic  motion 
is  very  slow  compared  with  the  deferential,  by  means  of  its 
external  hypo-trochoidal  system,  wc  must  take  both  radii, 
fixed  and  rolling,  very  large,  and  the  larger  the  slower  the 
relative  epicyclic  morion,  without  limit. 

IV.  When  n  increases  negatively  from  0  to  —I.  The 
angle  of  descent,  which  left  off  at  — 180'.  now  diminishes 
in  amount,  being  still  negative  ;  and  by  the  time  n  =  —  I, 
it  brings  us,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  an  ellipse,  which  is  —90'. 
The  apocentral  and  pericential  velocities  arc  still  positive 
throughout  this  section,  and  the  curve  is  a  scries  of  shorter 
concave  descents.  The  final  ellipse  has  a  +  b  and  o  -  > 
for  the  i 


Both  the  trochoidal  systems  are  internal  hvpo-system*,  the 
planet  being  inside  the  larger  of  the  rolling  circle*,  and 
outside  the  smaller.  At  the  extreme  ease,  the  ellipse,  the 
two  systems  are  the  same,  and  in  both  cases  the  fixed 
circle  becomes  double  of  the  rolling  circle  in  diameter. 
Before  the  extreme  case,  the  greater  rolling  circle  belong* 
to  the  greater  fixed  circle,  and  the  lesa  to  the  less. 

V.  When  n  incrauei  negatively  from  -I  to  -  a  :  b. 
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Something:  resembling  the  last  continues  (the  angle  of 
descent  still  diminishing)  until  that  angle  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  a  descent  wholly  concave.  By  the  time  n  be- 
comes -  J'.a-7-b)  the  descent  is  almost  a  straight  line, 
except  very  near  the  apocentre,  and  when  n  is  greater 
than  v*(a-*-6)»  taken  negatively,  there  are  points  of  con- 
trary flexure  dividing  the  convex  from  the  concave  part  as 
before. 


These  points  of  contrary  flexure  do  not,  as  before,  return 
to  the  pericentre  at  wnich  they  begin ;  but  as  n  varies 
from  -  ij  (a  -f-  6)  to  —  a  -f- 6,  they  run  up  the  arc  of  the 
curve,  and  unite  at  the  apocentre,  when  m  s=  -o-f-a,  in  a 
cusp.  This  cuspidated  curve  is  the  hv  pocycloid,  and  up  to 
this  point  both  apocentral  and  pericentral  motions  are 
direct. 


The  only  change  that  has  taken  place  during  this  time 
in  the  trochoidal  systems  is  a  continual  increase  of  both 
circles  in  one  of  them,  and  a  continual  diminution  of  both 
in  the  other.  At  the  hypocycloid  both  the  rolling  circles 
are  thus  brought  to  pass  through  the  planet,  and  the  fixed 
circles  become  equal.  The  common  radius  of  the  fixed 
circles  is  a  +  b,  those  of  the  rolling  circles  are  a  and  b. 

VI.  When  n  inrrewte*  negatively  from  —  a  ;  b.  We  left 
off  with  the  hvpocycloid  at  which  the  apocentral  motion 
(in  revolution  "is  nothing.  This  apocentral  motion  after- 
wards becomes  retrograde,  the  pericentral  continuing  di- 
rect, so  that  apocentral  loops  begin  to  be  formed  ;  and  the 
central  angle  of  retrogradation,  in  which  the  planet  passes 
through  the  higher  part  of  a  loop,  may  be  found  from  a 
preceding  formula. 


As  n  increases,  these  loops  become  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  at  last  begin  to  interlace,  the  angle  of  descent  con- 


with  n,  while  in  the  other  the  fixed  circle  pcrpetua.ly  be- 
comes more  nearly  equal  to  the  deferent,  while  the  rolling 
circle  diminishes  without  limit.  As  «  increases,  each  of 
the  loops  more  and  more  nearly  coincides  with  the  epi- 
cycle, and  the  extreme  limit  is  a  circle  of  no  radius,  carry- 
ing the  planet  on  an  arm  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  epi- 
cycle, and  revolving  on  a  circle  equal  to  the  deferent :  or 
a  revolution  in  an  epicycle  whose  centre  is  fixed.  This 
limit  of  course  is  never  attained ;  or  perhaps  the  analyst 
would  say,  that  when  n  is  infinite,  the  planet  goes  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  apocentral  and  pericentral 
circles. 

When  the  deferent  and  epicycle  are  equal,  or  a  =  b,  the 
epicycloid  becomes  the  apocentral  circle,  and  the  hypo- 
cycloid  the  straight  line.  The  other  curves  take  various 
extreme  forms,  as  in  the  following  diagrams  :— 


There  is  never  any  sensible  arc  of  retrogradation  ;  all  the 
retrogradation,  as  it  were,  taking  place  suddenly  at  the 
pericentre,  that  is,  at  the  centre.  We  shall  leave  the 
further  investigation  of  these  cases  to  the  student. 

When  «  o  2,  the  angle  of  descent  is  always  180",  and 
the  epicycloid  has  the  rolling  and  fixed  trochoidal  circles 
equal,  and  is  a  curve  shaped  somewhat  like  a  heart,  whence 
it  is  called  the  cardioide. 


(inually  diminishing.   In  the  trochoidal  systems,  both 
■  i  of  one  of  the  hypo-systems  increase  without 


On  these  curves  generally  we  may  remark,  that  their 
minor  modifications  of  form  are  very  various.  The  descent 
through  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  for  example,  gives  two 
curves  of  very  different  figures,  according  as  the  angle  of 
descent  is  more  or  less  than  a  right  angle ;  and  the  loops 
may  be  made  very  small  or  very  large,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  curve.  It  must  be  particularly  noticed  also, 
that  by  the  angle  of  descent  we  mean  simply  the  angle 
between  the  apocentral  and  pericentral  distances,  not  the 
vectorial  angle  described  in  going  from  one  to  the  other : 
the  latter  may  become  greater  than  this  angle  of  descent 
before  the  pericentre  is  arrived  at,  and  then  diminish  down 
to  the  angle  of  descent. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  deferent  to  become  a  straight  line, 
or  a  —  ao ,  and  let  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  be  carried  along 
this  line  with  a  velocity  a,  while  the  planet  moves  in  the 
epicycle  with  an  angular  velocity  y  in  theoretical  units. 
Curves  will  now  be  described  which  arc  called  trochoids, 
among  which  the  Cycloid  has  the  same  place  as  the  epi- 
cycloid among  the  e  pi  trochoids,  or  the  hypocycloid  among 
the  hypotrochoids.  The  forms  can  be  readily  imagined  by 
conceiving  the  deferent  to  be  a  circle  of  great  radius.  It 
is  now  of  no  consequence  whether  the  dpicyclic  motion  bo 
direct  or  retrograde.  If  v  be  very  great,  we  have  a  series 
of  interlacing  loops ;  when  v  becomes  less,  these  loops 
separate ;  when  a  =  rb,  the  loops  degenerate  into  cusps, 
and  we  have  the  cycloid  ;  and  when  a  is  greater  than  >b 
we  have  only  a  series  of  undulations  with  points  of  con- 
trary* flexure.  All  this  maybe  represented  by  a  trochoidal 
system  in  which  a  circle  rolls  upon  a  straight  line,  carry- 
ing with  it  an  arm  to  which  the  planet  is  attached  ;  and 
the  trochoid  is  looped,  cycloidal,  or  wavy,  according  as  the 
planet  is  without,  on,  or  within,  the  rolling  circle.  It  will 
be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  deduce  the  centre 
and  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  from  a  construction  similar 
to  that  hereinbefore  employed  for  deducing  the  elements, 
of  the  trochoidal  from  those  of  the  planetary  system.  The 
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diagram  in  Motion,  p.  430,  exemplifies  the  three  species 
ot'  trochoids. 

To  suppose  the  epicycle  infinite  leads  to  nothing  :  hut 
if  we  now  take  a  trochoidal  system,  and  suppose  the  roll- 
ing circle  infinite,  we  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  straight 
line  rolling  round  a  circle  to  which  it  is  always  tangent, 
and  carrying  a  planet  at  the  end  of  an  arm  which  is  sup- 
posed fixed  to  the  straight  line.  If  the  planet  he  on  the 
straight  line,  wc  have  obviously  the  Involute  off.  circle  ; 
for  the  unrolling  thread  described  in  the  article  cited  may 
be  considered  as  the  part  of  the  rolling  tangent  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  circle  since  the  beginning  of  the 
motion.  If  the  planet  can  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  circle,  the  curve  becomes  the  spiral  of  Archimedes. 
These  spirals  must  be  made  complete  by  using  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  values  of  the  radius  vector.  [Spiral.] 
They  are  not  of  much  use  except  to  the  mathematician. 

The  various  classes  of  trochoidal  curves  must  be  studied 
to  aid  in  forming  a  proper  conception  of  the  effect  of  com- 
bined circular  motions :  one  remarkable  instance  of  their 
application  is  that  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets. 
These  apparent  motion*  must  be  exactly  what  would  take 
place  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the  sun  revolving  in  an  orbit 
about  the  earth,  which  orbit  is  the  deferent ;  while  the  sun 
itself  is  the  centre  of  an  epicycle  ccmal  to  tliat  of  the 
planet's  orbit,  in  which  epicycle  the  planet  moves.  And 
since  the  epicycle  and  deferent  are  convertible,  we  may 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  superior  planets  use  the  planet's 
larger  orbit  as  a  deferent,  and  the  sun's  smaller  orbit  as  an 
epicycle.  Again,  since  the  planet  of  the  smaller  orbit  al  • 
ways  has  the  greater  angular  velocity,  the  ratio  of  the  cpi- 
cvcHc  to  the  deferential  velocity,  or  n,  is  always,  the  smaller 
orbit  being  the  epicycle,  greater  than  unity.  Hence,  when 
the  planet  is  retrograde,  the  loop  of  its  apparent  orbit  is 
always  turned  towards  the  earth,  so  that  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  the  planet  is  always  greatest  in  the  middle  of  its 
retrognidation.  To  test  these  things,  wc  ought  to  have 
angles  of  longitude  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit ;  but  since  the  inclinations  of  those  planes  to  the 
ecliptic  are  not  very  great  (with  the  exception  of  the  new 
planets  ,  angles  measured  on  the  ecliptic,  or  longitudes 
commonly  so  called,  will  do  as  well  for  illustration. 

When  the  planet  begins  and  ends  its  retrogradation,  the 
tangent  of  the  apparent  orbit  passes  through  the  earth, 
and  the  planet,  moving  in  that  tangent,  does  not  sensibly 
change  its  Apparent  position  in  the  heavens  for  several 
days :  it  is  then  called  Mtalionary.  The  angle  between 
these  two  stationary  points  is  the  angle  of  retrogradation, 
for  which  a  formula  has  been  given.  Hut  we  shall  simply 
notice  the  general  figure  of  the  Apparent  orbits,  giving 
the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  deferent  to  that  of  the  epi- 
cycle, when  the  smaller  of  the  two  orbits  (sun's  round  the 
earth,  and  planet's  round  the  sum  is  the  epicycle,  and  the 
larger  the  deferent,  and  also  the  ratio  of 'the  angular 
motions. 
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All  these  must  belong  to  looped  curves,  going  round 
for  ever,  and  never  reuniting,  in  consequence  of  the 
practical  incommensurability  of  the  values  of  ».  The 
angles  of  the  descent  are — for  Mercury,  180" -V  I- 15-  1) 
or  57";  for  Venus,  286";  for  Mars,  205°;  for  i he  small 
planets,  from  70°  to  50* ;  for  Jupiter,  16° ;  for  Saturn,  G$8 ; 
for  Uranus,  21".  The  doubles  of  these  angles  will  be  the 
angular  distances  between  the  lower  points  of  two  loops. 
Thus,  to  construct  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  take  a  deferent 
of  which  the  radius  is  about  2^  times  that  of  the  epicycle, 
draw  the  apocentral  and  pericentral  circles,  lay  down  a 
succession  of  radii  each  at  57°  to  the  preceding,  draw  the 
ascents  and  descents  in  the  manner  of  tfie  figure  in  $  I.,  and 
the  result  w  ill  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  orbit  for  mental 
purposes.  The  time  of  the  planet  moving  from  the 
lower  part  of  one  loop  to  that  of  the  next  is,  roughly,  a 
revolution  in  the  epicycle  ;  that  is,  a  year  of  the  inferior 
planet  for  each  interior  planet,  and  a  year  of  the  earth  for 
each  superior  planet. 

In  the  case  ol  the  moon  we  have  a  the  radius  of  the 
earth  s  orbit,  b  that  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  a+b  is 


about  400  and  ti  is  about  13 ;  whence,  since  13  is  less  tluin 
a/400,  or  20,  the  moon's  real  orbit  round  the  sun  has  nei- 
ther loops  nor  flexures,  but  is  always  concave  to  the  sun. 
[Moon.] 

The  mathematical  part  of  this  subject  labours  under  the 
same  disadvantage  as  the  more  popular  explanation, 
namely,  the  adoption  of  the  trochoidal  mode  of  viewing 
the  curves,  which,  though  it  gives  really  the  same  equa- 
tions as  the  planetary  mode,  embarrasses  the  question 
by  introducing  more  complicated  formula?.  If  we  take 
the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  HnapoceiUre  of  the  curve 
for  the  positive  part  of  the  axis  of  x,  and  as  before,  let  tp 
be  the  deferential  angle,  nip  the  epicyclic  angle,  x  and  y 
the  rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  curve,  rand  0 
the  polar  coordinates,  a  and  b  the  radii  of  the  deferent  and 
epicycle,  we  have  (1 

x  =a  cos  tp  +  b  cos  titp,   y  =  a  sin  <p  +  b  sin  ntp 

which  are  the  fundamental  equations  of  the  curve.  Here 
a  and  b  arc  both  positive,  tp  (and  also  ©)  vanishes  at  the 
apocentre,  which  in  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  .r, 
and  »  has  its  proper  sign.  Hut  if  wc  place  a  pericentre 
on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  x,  other  things  remain- 
ing the  same,  we  have  (2) 

x  =  a  cos  tp  —  b  cos  ti<p,  y  s  a  sin  <p  —  b  sin  >np. 

If  the  last  terms  stand  thus  (3) 

x  =  a  cos  tp  ±  b  cos  nip,  y  =  a  sin  tp  ^  sin  n<p 

they  may  be  reduced  to  (4) 

.r  =  a  cos  tp  ±  b  cos  (—  ntf>\  y  =  a  sin  tp  ±  b  sin  (— tup) 

r.r  the  case  is  one  of  the  preceding,  the  ratio  of  the 
velocities  being  -n  and  not  n.  If  the  first  terms  be  ne- 
gative, change  the  signs  of  x  and  y,  and  let  the  curve  thus 
found  make  a  half  revolution  :  but  if  the  first  terms  differ 
in  sign,  the  equation  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  preceding 
cases  by  changing  the  sign  of  tp  and  of  n,  if  necesaarv  . 
which  shows  that  what  wc  had  was  the  equation  to  the 
curve  as  described  by  a  contrary  motion  of  the  deferent. 
All  this  however  has  onlv  reference  to  the  reduction  of  a 
particular  equation  to  the  form  ( l\  which  we  shall  use 
throughout.    From  (1)  we  readily  find 

r»  =  a1  4-  b*  +  2ab  cos  (n  -  1)  tp  .    .  0>) 
or  the  passage  from  apocentre  to  pericentre.  or  from 
r=a  +  Mor.=  a  —  b,is^  performed,  while  cos  (n  —  I)  tp 
changes  from  1  to  -  1,  or  u r  _  1  tp  from  0  to  »,  or  to  -  ■■, 
according  as  a  is  >  or  <  1 .    Wc  also  have 

.      .       a  sin  tp  -f  b  sin  nth 

tan  6  =  — -  -  Vf  7  —r  .    .  (Q) 

tt  COS  tp  -f-  0  et>s  H(p  v 

To  determine  the  period  of  retrogradation,  if  any,  we  must 
differentiate  the  preceding,  which  gives 

ttO 

r  <70  =  a'  +  **"  +         +  >0  cos  C«  -  1)  tp  .    .  (7) 

and  there  is  retrogradation  when  the  second  side  is  nega- 
tive, from  whence  the  formula  already  given  is  deduced, 
and  the  condition  that  lib  must  be  numerically  greater 
than  a  («  being  throughout  supposed  greater  thari  b).  The 
lollowirig  formula  will  help  to  obtain  this  condition  : 

|     +        1*_  ,  _  (n'&«-  «') 

\ttl>',  \  +»))  +  «;«        •    •  ^ 

From  the  preceding  formula  (7).  it  is  easy  to  obtain 

\J rUiO,  the  area  included  between  two  radii  and  the 

cuive.  But  this  is  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  that 
part  of  the  area  which  is  contained  between  two  radial 
tangents  to  a  loop,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  loop  being 
negative  :  the  total  result  of  which  is  that  the  area  inside 
the  loop  is  counted  twice,  and  all  the  rest  once. 

To  find  the  arc  and  points  of  contrary  flexure  we  must 
deduce  the  following  equations  (9,  10) : 

dx*  dtf 

lift  +  d$'  ~  a*  +  ^  «*  +  2aincos 
dr  d'y    dy  d'x 

d*  dp-d*  d&  =  *  +     +   («'  +  «)  cos  o  - 

The  second  formula  changes  sign  at  the  points  of  con- 
trary flexure,  whence  the  criterion  before  given  is  deter- 
mined, by  help  of  the  following  (11): 
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The  various  double  points  are  thus  determined.  T*t 
d>  and  <f>'  be  the  two  deferential  angles  belonging  to  a 
double  point,  the  first  when  the  tune  pawes  through  it 
the  first  time,  and  the  second  for  the  second.  Since  the 
value  of  r  is  the  same  at  both  points,  we  must  have 
cos  (»  -  1)  0  =  cos  in  -  1)  <j>',  whence  we  have 

{»-  !)<£'=  2At±  {»-  1)0  .  •  (12) 
A  being  a  whole  number,  positive  or  negative.  If  t  — 
(»  -  \  \  the  angle  of  descent,  be  called  p,  we  have  <j>  = 
2A«±0;  and  if  we  substitute  this*  in  the  equations  (1) 
remembering  that  i?  p  =  w  +  p,  we  find,  by  ordinary  trigo- 
nometrical development,  that  the  following  equations  exist 
between  the  coordinates  of  every  double  point : 
x  =  cos  Zkp.x  =  sin  2Mp.y,   y  =  sin  2Ap.x  ±  cos  2kp.y. 

These  two  equations  should  be  really  the  same,  and  they 
are  so  if  we  take  the  lower  signs,  in  which  case  they 
amount  to  the  following  : 

y  =  tan  kp.x,  6  =  hp,  or  kp  +  r. 
If  the  higher  signs  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
two  equations  arc  not  identical  except  when  2kp  =  '2/*, 
I  being  a  whole  number,  which  can  be  true  only  when  n  is 
a  commensurable  fraction.  But  this  case  being  further 
examined,  shows  that  no  double  points  ore  indicated,  but 
only  that  the  curve  itself  is  repeated  in  all  its  ptjintt  after 
a  proper  number  of  revolutions  of  the  deferent,  as  is  other- 
wise sufficiently  obvious.  Consequently  all  the  double 
points  of  a  trochoidal  curve  lie  in  apocentral  or  pericen- 
tral radii,  or  in  the  radii  opposite  to  thorn.  Substitute  tor 
y  and  x  their  values  in  y  =  tan  kp.x,  and  this  equation  is 
easily  reduced  to 

a  sin  (0  -  kp)  +  b  sin  (w0  -  hp)  =  0; 
from  which  the  values  of  0  which  belong  to  double  points 
answering  to  different  integer  values  of  A  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  approximation. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  any  trochoidal  curv  e  is  ob- 
tained from  the  formula?  (9,  10),  and  is  as  follows  :— 

3 

{  n«  +  A*/i4  +  2nhn  cos  In  -  1)0  )* 
a*  +  tiht^-fab  («2  +  «)  cos  in  -1)0 
It  never  becomes  nothing  except  at  the  cusps  of  the 
epicycloid  or  hypocvcloid ;  nor  infinite  except  at  the 
points  of  contrary  flexure,  or  at  the  pericentre  in  the  case 
of  great  approach  to  straightness  already  alluded  to.  The 
equation  of  the  Kvolutc  [Iwoi.utk  and  Evoixtk],  {  and 
being  coordinates  of  a  point  in  it,  is  involved  in  the  fol- 
lowing equations  :— 

t)  =»  a  (1  —  *)  sin  0  +  b  (1  —  w«)  cos  n0 
5  ss  «  (1  —  «)  cos  d>  -f-  b  ( 1  —  it*)  cos  n<p 

n»  +        4.  <2gbn  cos  (n  -  1)  <p_ 
k  being  j-j-ffiT qp^  K„t  +  n)  cos     _  i)  ^ 

The  evolute,  then,  of  a  trochoidal  curve  may  be  described 
as  of  an  extended  sort  of  planetary  character,  having  an  j 
epicycle  of  variable  sixe,  and  radius  b(l  —  ttt),  which 
moves  upon  a  deferent,  also  of  variable  size,  whose  radius 
in  «  <  1  —  *).  In  one  remarkable  pair  of  canes  this  varia- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  evolute  ceases,  namely,  for  the 
epicycloid  and  hypocycloid.  If  =  a*,  we  find  that  * 
becomes  the  constant  2-t-(1  +  n),  and  the  equations  of 
the  evolute  become  those  of  a  new  epicycloid  or  hypo- 
cvcloid, having  its  vertices  at-the  cusps  of  the  original 
involute. 

The  arc  of  the  trochoidal  curve  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out the  previous  rectification  of  an  ellipse,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  hypocycloid  or  epicycloid.  In  the  former  case 
the  arc  measured  from  the  apocentre  or  cusp,  formed  while 
the  deferential  angle  0  is  produced,  is 

4ab  a  +  b  \ 

 :    (1  —  COS  — r—  O  I 

a  +  b    v  2A     *  J 

and  the  whole  arc  of  descent  is  4ab  —  (a  +  A).  The  same 
for  the  epicycloid,  the  apocentre  being  now  a  vertex,  is 

4«ft  a  —  b 

sin  0; 


The  equations  of  the  cycloid  and  simple  trochoid*  may 
be,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  best  deduced  from  those 
of  the  double  circular  system.  Remove  the  oriirin  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  deferent,  we  have 
then  for  the  equations — 

x  =  —  a  (1  —  cos  0)  -f  ft  cos  n0,  y  =  a  sin  0  +  ft  sin  n0. 

Let  a  increase  without  limit,  and  let  *  be  the  arc  of  the 
deferent,  described  with  a  velocity  a,  while  v  is  the  absolute 
angular  velocity  of  the  planet  round  the  epicycle.  We 
have  then  t  =  a<b,  and  a  ;*::»>  :  «0.  Substitution 
gives 


s.n-<; 


x  =  —  o  (1  —  cos  -  J  +  A  cos  -  »,  y  =  a  sin  -  +  ft 

of  which,  when  a  is  increased  without  limit,  the  ultimate 
equations  are 


x  =  A  cos  -  », 
a 


y  =  *  +  Asin  -«; 


which  are  the  equations  of  the  common  trochoidal  system. 
Here  an  epicycle  moves  up  the  axis  of  y  with  a  velocity  «, 
while  a  planet  revolves  in  the  epicycle  with  the  angular 
velocity  v.  When  vA  is  numerically  greater  than  a,  there 
is  a  curve  with  loops ;  when  vl>  =  a,  one  with  cusps ;  and 
when  vb  is  less  than  o,  one  with  undulations  and  contrary 
flexures. 

To  get  the  equations  of  the  other  extreme  case,  we  must 
reduce  the  planetary  form  of  the  general  equations  to  the 
trochoidal,  which  gives 

j-  =  (F  +  R)  cos  0  +  C  cos  0  ) 

/F  4-  R  \ 

y  =  (F  +  R)  sin  <f>  +  C  sin  <t>  ) 

Let  C  =  H  —  R :  that  is.  let  H  be  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  circumference  in  contact  of  the  rolling 
circle.   Substitute  for  C,  develop 

F     \  F  \ 

R  cos  (<p  +  ^  <f>  )      and  R  sin  (tj>  +      <p  J 

into  their  binomial  forms,  and  then  increase  the  robing 
circle  without  limit.  The  ultimate  equations  will  be  found 
to  be 

x  =  (F+H)  cos  0  -f  F<4  sin  <f> 
y  =  (F  +  H)  sin  tp  —  F^  cos  0 

Here  a  tangent  rolls  over  the  fixed  circle,  carrying  with 
it  a  point  attached  by  a  perpendicular  arm  of  tne  length 
H.  If  11  =  0.  we  have  the  involute  of  the  fixed  circle; 
but  if  II  =  —  F,  in  which  case  the  moving  point  begins 
from  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  we  can  deduce  r  =  F<#, 
0  =  0  —  $ir,  which  gives  the  spiral  of  Archimedes.  We 
have  touched  slightly  on  these  extreme  cases,  but  the 
mathematical  student  will  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to  de- 
velop them  more  fully. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  specimens  of  curves  in  this  article  are  all  entirely  the 
production  of  machinery.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Perigal.of  Smith  Street,  Chelsea, 
a  gentleman  whose  pursuits  are  scientific,  and  who  prac- 
tises the  higher  branches  of  turning  as  an  amateur,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  combined  motions,  as  shown  in  the  curves 


a  -  ft   ™"  2A 

the  whole  arc  of  descent  being  4uA      (a  —  A).    All  the 
preceding  formula  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  tro- 
choidal form  bv  the  general  equations  before  given. 
P.  C.  No.  1588. 
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resulting  from  them.  Most  of  those  given  in  this  article 
weie  executed  in  his  lalhe  by  mean*  of  lbhctson's  geo- 
metric chuck,  a  contrivance  the  results  of  which  are  well 
known  to  turners,  but  which  have  never  been  exhibited,  as 
far  as  we  know,  in  any  article  professing  to  give  a  mathe- 
matical classification  of  them. 

The  pceceding  is  the  curve  called  the  trisectrix  in  the 
article  Trisection  :  it  i*  a  wood-cut  made  in  the  usual 
way  from  a  drawing  made  in  the  lathe ;  all  the  rest  are 
cut  in  the  lathe. 

TROCHOI'DEA.  [Trochid.i:.]  The  genera  referred 
to  the  title  Trochtiidea  will  be  more  particularly  treated 
of  in  the  article  Turhinid.e. 

TROCHUS.  [Trochid.k.] 

TROEZEN  (Tpoil^  or  Tpo<Ii;fij),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  cities  in  Argolis.  It  was  sakl  to  have  been 
built  by  Orus,  whom  Pausanias  (ii.  30. 0)  considers  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian,  but  it  derived  its  name  from  Troezen, 
one  of  the  ions  of  Pel  ops,  for  before  his  time  its  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Posidonia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea.  The 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lay  the  island  of  Calau- 
ria.  was  called  Pogon  (a  beard),  whence  the  Roman  pro- 
verb 'Troezenem  navigare,'  to  wear  a  false  beard.  The 
town  itself  lay  on  a  considerable  eminence  between  the 
sea  and  the  river  Chrysorrhoos.  Ruins  of  it  are  still  ex- 
tant in  and  about  the  modern  vijlage  of  Tamola. 

Troezen  was  a  sovereign  city  which  had  a  considerable 
territory  and  several  small  townships.  Its  wealth  and 
power  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece  the  Troezcnians  joined  their  country- 
men with  an  army  of  ltfX)  men  and  live  shiiw  of  war. 
Their  generous  conduct  towards  the  Athenian  women, 
children,  and  slaves  who  quitted  Attica  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded it,  reflects  honour  upon  the  character  of  the  Troeze- 
nians.  Their  town  continued  to  be  of  some  importance 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  Pausanias  has  left 
us  a  description  of  its  numerous  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  most  of  which  were  tilled  with  costly  works  of 
art.   (  Pans.,  ii.  31.  &c.) 

TROGLODYT/E  (TpuyXoc^™.).  [  Apks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147  ] 
Under  the  term  Trogbidylrr  Ihe  anticnts  appear  to  have 
comprised  more  than  One  race  of  men.  The  principal  nice, 
that  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hi  fit.,  v.  »<  as  excavating 
caves  for  habitations,  feeding  on  serpent*,  and  expressing 
their  ideas  by  inarticulate  sounds  '  stridor,  non  vox,"  is 
placed  among  the  /Ethiopians.  Again,  in  Ihe  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  treating  of  the  nations  near  the 
Ri  d  Sea,  we  find  the  Trngfwiytiri  and  the  .Whiopiri.  Tile 
nnnotator.  in  the  Variorum  Pliny  iT.ugd.  Hatav.,  Rotter- 
ilami,  1W19, 8vo.)  states  in  a  note  tb  the  chapter  last  quoted, 
that  a  nation  of  Abyssinians  near  the  Red  Sea  then  went 
by  the  name  of  TrogMyttr,  and  that  the  kingdom  was 
called  Tiarnaxax  by  the  natives. 

These  African  Troglodytw,  according  to  Aristotle  and 
other  nntient  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  lived 
in  caves,  and  buried  theirdead  in  a  rather  singular  manner. 
They  tied  the  corpse  neck  and  heels  together,  hung  it  up, 
pelted  it  with  stones  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  and,  finally, 
after  having  covered  it  with  a  heap  of  stones  and  placed  a 
horn  upon  the  heap,  departed.  They  made  wars  for  food, 
and  strangled  weak  and  worn  out  individuals  of  their  own 
nation  with  an  ox's  tail.  This  mode  of  disposing  of  such 
members  of  the  community  was  considered  a  benefit,  and 
the  sick  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  :  for  they  held 
il  to  be  the  greatest  of  evils  that  he  who  could  no  longer 
do  anything  worthy  of  life  should  continue  to  love  it.  They 
hissed  rather  than  spoke,  and  lived  on  the  flesh  of  serpents, 
some  of  which  were  found  in  their  country  twenty  cubits 
in  length,  but  were  so  swift  that  they  were  able  to  run 
down  the  wild  beasts  which  they  hunted.  In  their  terri- 
tory some  placed  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  which  was  tepid 
in  the  morning,  cold  at  noon,  became  warm  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  midnight  poured  forth  streams  of  the  hottest 
water. 

A  general  description  of  the  mode  of  living  and  of  the 
habitations  of  the  Troglodyt-e  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the 
Red  Sea)  is  given  in  Strabo  :  xvi.,  p.  77a,  fee).  Their  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  high- 
est p  :\ver  was  in  the  Imnds  of  a  number  of  chiefs.  The 
men  had  wives  and  children  in  common,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chiefs,  who  had  wives  belonging  to  them 
exclusively.   They  lived  principally  upon  animal  food 


and  no  part  of  an  animal,  not  even  its  bones  and  skin 
were  despised  as  food.  They  were  either  naked  or  were 
only  covered  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  the  wo- 
men tattooed  their  bodies,  and  wore  necklaces  of  shells. 
These  general  features,  and  still  more  the  detailed  account 
of  their  life  in  Strabo,  show  that  the  Troglodyta;  were 
people  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization. 

Aristotle  makes  the  Troglodyte  pvgmies,  and  places 
them  in  the  marshes  whence  the  Nile  flowed,  in  which 
locality  they  with  their  little  horses  made  war  against  the 
cranes. 

Cluverius  states  that  the  Arabian  Troglodyta;  possessed 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whence  the  region 
itself  was  called  Troglodytica.  In  the  fourth  section  of  Ihe 
fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
'  Deserts  of  Libya,  the  Troglodytw  and  Garamante*,'  he 
places  the  Trngh«lyttr  beyond  the  Libyan  Deserts,  in  the 
locality  called,  when  he  wrote,  the  Desert  Brrdmi ;  and  he 
says  that  the  Black  Mountain  (Mont  Ater,  so  called  from 
its  sun-burnt  appearance  >  protected  the  Troglodyte  from 
the  south  wind ;  and  that  beyond  them  lay  the  Garamantes, 
called,  when  he  wrote,  the  kingdom  of '  Bomo.'  [Bornou  ?] 

The  accounts  of  the  almost  mere  animal  life  of  the 
'  Boshiesmen,'  in  South  Africa,  by  Thunbcrg  and  others, 
correspond  in  some  particulars  with  those  related  of  the 
Trogbxliftte. 

But  tliere  was  also  in  Moesia  a  nation  called  Trog- 
lodyte. Cluverius  describes  the  Priu-ttte  and  the  Tr»g- 
lixkftef  as  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  Mo»sia.  (Intrvd. 
Gtmg.,  iv.  1G  and  17.)  Troglodytie  are  mentioned  in 
Mauritania  (Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  828; ;  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caucasus.  This  tribe  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  corn.     Strab.,  xi.,  p.  506. ) 

The  earliest  extant  account  of  Troglodyta.*  is  by  Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidos.    f  Photius,  BiMhtheca,  c.  250.  j 

TROG  LO'DYT  ES.  [Wrens.] 

TROGLODYTI'PMJ.  [Wrens.] 

TKOGON.  [Trokomb.k.] 

TROGO'NID/E,  a  family  of  Isukssores,  or  Perching 
birds,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Brisson's  thirteenth  order  of  birds  consists  of  those  which 
have  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind.  The  order  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  1,  those  with  a  straight  bill, 
comprising  the  Wryneck,  the  Woodpecker,  and  the  Jaca- 
mars;  2,  those  with  the  bill  slightly  curved,  embracing  the 
Barbets  and  the  Cuckoos ;  3,  those  with  a  short  and  hooked 
bill,  including  the  Trogons  {Onirmtrou),  the  Bout  de pctun 
[Cuotopiuga],  and  the  Parrots;  4,  the  Toucans. 

Liiina*us,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Syxttmit  Nut  urn, 
placed  the  genus  Tmg'm  in  his  order  Pirn;  between  Parti- 
I  di<<vi  and  Bttcco,  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but,  in  his  Chn- 
rarteren  Avium,  at  the  commencement  of  the  birds,  where 
he  divides  the  Pirnr  into  three  sections  (1,  those  with 
walking  feet ;  2,  those  with  scansorial  feet ;  and  ,i,  those 
with  gressorial  feet  ':,  he  places  Trogmi  in  the  second  sec- 
tion, between  Rtnnphaitnx  and  Pit  ttarnx.  Latham  also 
'<  places  it  in  the  snme  second  section,  between  Crotnphagn 
and  the  Barbets. 

Ijicfpl-de  makes  the  second  order  of  his  great  division 
(irimpeitm,  or  Climbing-birds,  consist  of  those  with  a  den- 
tilatcd  bill.  At  the  head  or  this  order  he  places  the  Tou- 
cans, and,  betwetn  them  and  the  Touracos,  the  Trogons. 

In  Dunieril's  arrangement  the  Trogons  appear  in  ihe 
second  family  (Lrvir'ntre*  or  Ctnnrhtmphc*)  of  liis  Climb- 
ing-birds, between  the  Plantain-eaters  and  the  Touracos. 

The  Serruti,  or  Saw-bills,  constitute  the  second  family 
of  Miner's  order  Sron-mra,  and  in  that  family  Trofpj/t 
stands  between  Corythaix  and  Mu*nphaga. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Rcgiw  Animal,  places 
.  the   Couraurriu*  (Tmgvn,  Linn.)   between  the  Barbets 
j  (Bucco,  Linn.)  and  the  Ants  (Crotopfiaga,  Linn.).  The 
subgenus  Tamaiia,  among  the  Ilarbets,  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  Trogons.    These  with  other  scansorial  genera 
form  Cuvitr's  third  order,  Urimpeur*. 

The  Trogons  stand  as  the  first  genus  or  the  Barbets  <Bar- 
lm<).  the  fifth  family  of  M.  Vieillot  s  first  tribe,  Zygxlv- 
tyli,  of  his  second  order,  Sylt  ict>l<r. 

'  In  M.  Temminck's  fifth  order,  Zyg'xlactyli,  the  Trogons 
are  placed  between  Crot'/phugn  and  Tamatia. 

In  the  method  proposed  by  M.  dc  Blainville  in  1R1">  and 

1821,  and  developed  by  M.  Lherminier  in  1827,  Tmgon 
stands  in  the  first  subclass  (Normal  Birds),  between  Cueu- 
Iws  and  Galguiut. 
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The  Pogonorhynques,  or  Beardy-bills,  are  the  second 
family  of  M.  Latreille's  thinl  order,  Grimpeturs.  and  in  this 
family  Courowiu  stands  between  Barbican  \Pogonias;  and 
AfofMfM. 

Tlie  families  comprised  in  the  order  Scansore*  of  Mr. 
Vigors  arc  Rtuttpfuutida;  Psittacidre,  Picidrr,  CcrlltUult; 
and  Cueululrc;  and  he  ol>scrves  that  the  immediate  con- 
nection Of  Htunphastns  with  the  succeeding  group,  Psitta- 
ridw,  is  not  so  evident.  These  families,  he  remarks,  are 
placed  next  to  each  other  by  all  systematic  writers ;  and 
he  says  that  he  decidedly  concurs  in  the  general  views 
which  bring  them  into  neighbouring  groups.  *  Rut,'  he 
adds,  '  at  present  I  am  acquainted  with  no  forms  which 
intimately  connect  them,  and  soften  down  the  important 
difference  observable  in  the  bills  and  tongues  of  these  birds. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  which  interfere  with  the 
continuity  of  our  chain  of  affinities.  I  might  indeed 
hazard  some  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  solved  ;  but  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  general 
principles  of  this  inquiry  by  such  facts  as  are  acknowledged, 
and  such  inferences  as  are  indisputable,  without  treading 
on  the  unstable  ground  of  conjecture.'  At  the  word  '  sug- 
ireitions'  in  the  paragraph  abov  e  quoted  is  a  reference  to 
the  following  note : — '  I  might  particularly  mention  the  Tro- 
g<-n,  Linn.,  as  a  bird,  whose  bill,  serrated,  but,  at  the  same 
tune  short  and  hooked,  seems  to  give  it  a  similitude  to 
each  of  tiiese  groups.  We  know  but  little  of  this  genus 
although  it  abounds  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  that 
little  is  altogether  insufficient  to  afford  us  any  information 
rts  to  its  actual  affinities.'  (On  the  Natural  Ajfinitinu  that 
conned  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  in  Linntean 
Transactions. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Table  Methoditiue,  makes  the  Trogouie* 
the  fifth  family  of  his  fifth  tribe  (Syndaclyles)  of  his 
•econd  order  (  Patsermux).  The  Trogonces  are  placed 
between  the  Bucconees  and  the  Pstttacidees.  (Manuel 
cfOrnitholorie.) 

Mr.  Swainson  acknowledges  that  tbe  TrogoniiLe,  or 
Trogons,  are,  in  one  sense,  such  an  isolated  group,  tliat 
zoologists  have  been  much  perplexed  in  what  natural 
family  to  arrange  them  ;  and  he  remarks  that  Cuvier,  in 
placing  them  near  to  the  Puff-Birds  (  Tamaliu),  seems  to 
nave  had  some  perception  of  what  Mr.  Swainson  believes 
to  be  their  true  station  in  nature,  although  both  these 
groups  find  a  place  among  his  ( 'limbing-birds  ( Grimjivurs'). 
Mr.  Vigors,  lie  observes,  in  his  '  Natural  Arrangement,' 
lirst  placed  the  genus  Trogon  between  Crotovhaga  and 
( lorythaix  with  a  mark  of  doubt,  but  subsequently  arranged 
them  near  the  Parrot*.    ■  The  Trogons,"  say*  Mr.  Swainson 
in  continuation,  'are  nbundaut  in  South  America;  and 
are.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  genera  found 
in  that  continent.   They  are  not  climbing-birds,  nor  arc 
they  in  the  least  organized  for  that  purpose:  they  live  in 
\  he  deepest  and  mo.it  gloomy  shades  during  day,  when  they 
sit  almost  motionless  on  a  dead  branch  :  during  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  they  are  more  active  ;  at  these  times  they  1 
go  into  the  open  parts  of  the  forest,  and,  taking  a  shady 
station,  dart  upon  winged  insects,  particularly  hard-coated 
beetles ;  at  other  times  they  feed  upon  fruits,  especially  on  i 
t  he  rich  purple  berries  of  tbe  different  Mclastomce  i.Mclas- 
tomata :,  '  at.  which  they  invariably  dart  precisely  the  same 
as  if  they  were  insects  capable  of  getting  away !  The 
singular  account  of  these  birds  given  by  our  hunters  first 
awakened  our  attention  to  them  in  their  native  region*, 
nnd  these  results  have  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
observations  made  on  those  species  peculiar  to  Dcmerara 
bv  Mr.  Waterloo,  a  well  known  and  observing  field-natu- 
ralist.    Finally,  the  Trogons,  like  the  Goatsuckers,  have 
remarkably  thin  skins ;  like  them,  they  feed  upon  the 
wing  ;  the  feet  of  both  are  so  short  and  feeble,  as  scarcely  to 
be  of  any  other  use  than  to  rest  the  body  :  the  bill  iu  both 
is  remarkably  short ;  the  plumage  in  both  is  soil  and  loose ; 
both  have  the  mouth  defended  by  strong  bristles;  and 
both  are  most  active  during  twilight.    Here  then  is  the 
point,  if  not  of  absolute  junction,  at  least  of  the  strongest 
affinity  yet  discovered  between  the  Cnprimulsidce  and  the 
Trogonida ;  and  it  is  thus,  as  we  conceive,  that  the  circle 
of  the  Finn' rout  re*  is  formed.    We  began  with  the  Goat- 
suckers ;  and,  after  tracing  their  connection  with  the  Swal- 
lows, the  Swallow*  with  the  Bee-eaters,  and  the  Bee-eaters 
with  the  Kingfishers,  we  finally  return  to  the  point  whence 
we  started.'    '  C/asmifi'rulion  of  Birdt.) 

In  the  Sijuojiiiii  of  Uie  some  work  the  TrogoniaUe  aw 


placed  between  the  Halcynnidte  and  the  Cuprimn'gidep, 
with  the  following  characters : — 

Troguitidte.    The  Trogons. 

Bill  short,  triangular,  strong;  the  tips,  and  generally  the 
margins,  toothed.    Wings  very  short.  Kasorial. 

Genus  Trogon,  linn.  Both  mandibles  with  their  cut- 
ting margins  serrated,  The  two  anterior  toes  united  as  for 
as  the  fust  joint.  Nostril*  concealed  by  bristles.  Tarsus 
entirely  feathered.    Tropical  America.    The  dentirostral 

Examples,  Trogon  melanurus,  &c. :  twelve  species  in 
all. 

Subgenera. 

Uarjtactes,  Sw.  Bill  stronger:  both  mandibles  deeply 
notched  at  their  tips,  but  the  margins  smooth.  Nostrils 
perfectly  naked.  Tarsus  only  half  feathered.  The  an- 
terior toes  less  united.  Tropical  Asia.  The  coubostial 
type. 

Examples,  HartHtclcx  malabaricun,  &c. :  six  species  in 
all. 

Apaloderma,  Sw.  Bill  as  in  Trugtm,  but  the  dentations 
almost  obsolete.  Feet  stronger.  The  two  anterior  iocs 
cleft  to  their  base.    Africa.    The  tenuirostial  type. 

Examples,  Apalodmna  Xarinu  and  Apalodcnna  Iiciu- 
irardlii. 

TstnnuriU, Sw.  Bill  as  in  Trogon.  Tail-feathers  forked 
at  their  tips  ;  the  points  diverging.  South  America.  Feet 
 ?  The  li>->irostral  type. 

Example,  Temnurm  albkollis :  but  note,  Mr.  Swainson 
remarks  that  neither  M.  Tenuninek  nor  Mr.  Gould,  to 
whose  monograph  Mr.  Swainson  refers,  mentions  anything 
of  the  form  of  the  feet,  and  he  says  that  he  is  therefore 
doubtful  if  this  is  its  true  situation. 

Calurim,  Sw.  Bill  destitute  of  serratures.  Head  ('ty- 
pically j  with  a  compressed  and  elevated  crest.  Upper 
tail-covers  enormously  developed,  and  hiding  the  tail. 
South  America.   The  rasorial  type. 

Examples,  Caluna  ntptndmt  and  Oalurutpavouintu. 

Under  a  line,  and  between  the  Trogonida?  &nd  the  C.ipri- 
miilgidte,  are  placed  tiie  genera  Crypticun,  Sw.,  and  Prio- 
nites,  III. ;  anil  Mr.  Snainsoii,  speaking  of  Crypt  icut;  re- 
mark* that  it  is  by  this  form,  as  he  suspects,  uniting  to 
Lamprotifa,  that  the  circles  of  the  IlaUyunidtc  and  'IVu- 
gouulte  are  connected  (1837). 

Mr.  Gould's  splendid  '  Monograph  of  the  Trogonida?' 
was  finished  in  1&38;  and  in  the  '  Introduction '  lo  that 
work  he  observes,  that  those  birds,  as  their  general  struc- 
ture and  Iheir  habits  sufficiently  indicate,  belong  to  the 
fissirostral  tribe  of  the  I/manores.  '  Greatly  insectivorous,' 
says  Mr.  Gould, "  they  seize  the  flitting  insect  on  the  wing, 
which  their  wide  gape  enables  them  to  do  with  facility  ; 
while  their  feeble  tarsi  and  feet  are  such  as  to  qualify 
them  merely  for  resting  on  the  branches,  as  a  poat  of  ob- 
servation whence' to  mark  their  prey  as  it  passes,  aud  to 
which,  having  given  chase,  to  return.  As  in  all  other 
groups,  however,  we  shall  find  modifications  of  the  type 
constituting  the  ground  of  generic  or  subgeneric  divisions. 
.  .  .If  not  strictly  elegant  iu  form,  the  Trogons  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage  are  surpassed  only  by  the  Tuo- 
cmi.iu  k  :  their  splendour  amply  compensates  for  every 
other  defect.  Denizens  of  the  intertropical  region*  of  the 
Old  "and  New  World,  they  shioud  their  glories  in  the  deep 
and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest,  avoiding  the  light  of 
day  and  the  observation  of  man :  dazzled  by  the  brightness 
of  the  meridional  sun,  morning  and  evening  twilight  is  the 
season  of  their  activity.' 

Mr.  Gould  refers  to  Mr.  Griffith's  edition  of  Cuvier's 
'  Animal  Kingdom'  for  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
Trogons  ;  and  the  author  of  that  account  notices  their 
long  attenuated  feathers  with  disarranged  and  luxuriant 
barbs  as  making  them  appear  more  bulky  than  they  really 
are.  The  feathers,  too,  are  stated  to  be  so  feebly  ini 
planted  that  they  foil  at  the  slighlest  agitation,  and  the 
skin  is  described  as  being  so  delicate  that  it  will  tear  upon 
the  slightest  tension. 

The  Trogons  themselves  are  described  as  solitary  birds, 
extremely  jealous  of  their  freedom,  never  frequenting  in- 
habited or  open  tracts,  and  delighting  in  the  silence  of  de- 
serts. 'The  interior  of  the  thickest  forests,"  says  the  de- 
scriber, '  is  their  chosen  abode  for  the  entire  year.  They 
ore  sometimes  seen  on  the  summit  of  trees ;  but  in  general 
they  prefer  the  centre,  where  they  remain  a  portion  of  the 
day  without  descending  to  tl».% ground,  ur  even  Uj  '■'  e  J  jw  er 
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tranches.  Here  they  lie  in  ambush  for  the  insects  which 
pass  within  reach,  and  seize  them  with  address  and  uex- 
terity.  Their  flight  is  lively,  short,  vertical,  and  undu- 
lating. Though  they  thus  conceal  themselves  in  the  thick 
foliage,  it  is  not  through  distrust ;  for  when  they  are  in  an 
open  space,  they  may  be  approached  so  nearly  as  to  be 
struck  with  a  stick.  They  are  rarely  heard  to  utter  any 
cries,  except  during  the  season  of  reproduction,  and  then 
their  voice  is  strong,  sonorous,  monotonous,  and  melan- 
choly. They  have  many  cries,  from  the  sound  of  one  of 
which  their  name  is  derived.  All  those  whose  habits  arc 
known  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  wormeatcn  trees,  which 
they  enlarge  with  their  bills  so  as  to  form  a  comfortable 
and  roomy  residence.  The  number  of  eggs  is  from  two  to 
four,  and  the  young  are  born  totally  naked,  but  their  fea- 
thers begin  to  start  two  or  three  days  after  their  birth. 
The  occupation  of  the  male  during  incubation  consists  in 
watching  for  the  safety  of  his  companion,  bringing  her 
food,  and  amusing  her  with  a  sons:,  which,  though  we 
should  call  it  insipid,  is  to  her  without  doubt  the  expres- 
sion of  sensibility.  Some  of  the  t'uuroucous  express  the 
syllable  pio,  repeated  many  times  in  succession  with  a 
powerful  yet  plaintive  tone.  Their  accent  almost  reminds 
one  of  the  wailings  of  a  child  who  has  lost  its  way,  and  it 
is  thus  that  they  cry  to  each  other  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
forests.  A*  soon  as  the  young  arc  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  they  separate,  from  their  parents  to  enjoy  that 
solitude  and  isolation  which  appear  to  constitute  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  the  species.  Their  aliments  arc  com- 
posed of  larva;,  small  worms,  caterpillars,  coleoptera,  and 
berries,  which  they  swallow  entire.  The  male,  at  various 
ages,  the  female,  and  the  young  differ  in  their  plumage, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the*  institution  of  more  species  than 
are  really  in  existence.' 

This  succinct  but  eloquent  account  appears  to  be,  in  the 
main,  faithful ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Gould  states  that  he  is  en- 
abled in  a  great  measure  to  confirm  it,  from  the  informa- 
tion which  he  obtained  respecting  this  group  whilst  he  was 
engaged  upon  his  monograph.  But  Mr.  Gould  adds  a  few 
facts  in  some  degree  contradictor}".  His  friend  Mr.  John 
Natterer,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  these 
birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
them,  though  very  rarely,  congregating  together,  and  more 
than  one  species  in  company ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr. 
Natterer  accounts  for  on  the  principle  that  instinct  leads 
them  by  some  migratory  movement  to  abandon  one  dis- 
trict at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  in  search  of  another, 
where  food  is  more  abundant.  These  migrations,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gould  observes,  cannot  be  extensive,  inasmuch 
as  their  wings  are  not  adapted  for  a  lengthened  night :  be- 
sides which,  every  new  district  of  any  great  extent  pre- 
sents us.  he  remarks,  with  its  peculiar  species  ;  for  example, 
none  of  the  species  inhabiting  Mexico  have  been  found  in 
the  Brazils,  and  via  vena. 

With  regard  to  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the 
Trogons,  Mr.  Gould  says  that  they  appear,  on  general  sur- 
vey, to  be  divided  between  America,  including  its  islands, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  two  or  three 
species  only  having  yet  been  discovered  on  the  continent 
of  India,  and  those  principally  inhabiting  the  countries 
bordering  the  Indian  Seas.  The  great  nurseries  for  these 
birds  in  the  Old  World  are,  he  observes,  the  islands  of 
Ceylon.  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  &e. ;  while  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  only  a  single  species  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. *  It  is  in  South  America  however,' continues 
Mr.  Gould, 4  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  species, 
and  those  of  the  most  exquisite  plumage :  nor  is  this  all ; 
for  it  will  be  further  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
great,  geographical  distribution  thus  pointed  out.  there 
exist  certain  characters  common  to  the  species  inhabiting 
each  region,  which,  although  not  very  apparent  to  the  un- 
practised eye,  constitute  the  basis  of  generic  subdivisions, 
and  doubtless  have  an  influence  upon  their  habits  and 
manners.  Between  the  American  species  and  those  inha- 
biting India  and  Africa,  we  not  only  find  this  broad  line 
of  distinction,  but  discover  moreover  that  the  birds  of  each 
country  are  themselves  naturally  resolvable  into  certain 
minor  groups,  each  possessing  its  peculiar  characters,  and 
each  as  different  in  habits  as  in  form.' 

Mr.  Gould  further  remarks  that  the  beautiful  species  of 
the  group  to  whieh  the  subgeneric  title  of  Calurtu  has 
been  applied,  distinguished  by  a  redundancy  of  flowing 
plumage,  are  not,  as  may  be  expected,  so  well  fitted  for 


flight,  or  for  taking  their  prey  on  the  wing,  as  are  the  more 
closely-plumed  species  to  which  the  generic  name  Trugnn 
is  now  restricted  :  accordingly  Mr.  Natterer  informed  Mr. 
Gould  that  the  gorgeous  birds  of  the  former  group  tenant 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  forest-trees,  clinging 
beneath  them  like  parrots,  and  feeding  more  exclusively 
on  fruits  and  berries ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gould 
notices  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay's  statement,  that  the  singular 
Trogon  inhabiting  Cuba  '  the  only  example  of  the  subgenus 
Temnuriu),  which  approximates  to  the  woodpeckers  in 
the  more  lengthened  form  of  the  bill,  in  the  rigid  charac- 
ter of  the  outer  tail-feathers,  and  in  the  spotting  of  the 
wings,  approaches  those  birds  also  in  its  habits,  giving  a 
preference  to  the  holes  of  trees  rather  than  to  the  branches, 
from  the  bark  of  which  it  procures  the  larva?  and  various 
insects  which  constitute  its  food. 

The  habits  of  the  Old  World  species  are  much  less  known 
than  those  of  the  American  Trogons ;  but  from  the  more 
robust  form  of  their  bill  and  their  wide  gape.  Mr.  Gould  is 
inclined  to  suspect  that  they  feed  even  still  more  exclu- 
sively on  insects  than  on  fruits:  independently  however  of 
the  greater  strength  of  the  bill,  the  non-serration  of  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  half-denuded  face,  they 
may,  Mr.  Gould  remarks,  at  all  times  be  distinguished  by 
the  rich  brown  colouring  of  the  backs  of  the  males,  and  by 
the  entire  absence  of  bars  across  the  outer  tail-feathers. 
With  respect  to  the  brown  colouring  of  the  plumage,  there 
I  are,  he  adds,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  none  to  the  absence  of  the  barring  of  the  tail-feathers 
when  accompanied  by  the  former  character. 

The  subgenera  into  which  the  Trogons  are  subdivided 
by  Mr.  Swainson  appear  to  Mr.  Gould  perfectly  natural ; 
and  he  adds  a  synoptical  table  with  the  species  arrangwl 
under  those  subgenera,  retaining  however  the  generic 
name  of  Trogon,  universally  applied  to  the  whole  family 
in  the  body  of  his  work. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Gould's  none- 
graph,  the  number  of  described  species  amounted  only  to 
twenty-two :  to  these  Mr.  Gould  has  added  and  cliarac- 
terised  twelve  others  new  to  science,  among  which  are 
three  additional  species  of  the  subgenus  Caliirut,  of  which 
two  only  were  previously  known,  and  those  were  con- 
founded under  one  name.  The  total  number  of  species 
known  when  Mr.  Gould  finished  his  monograph  was  thirty- 
four,  twenty-three  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  America 
and  its  islands,  ten  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  India,  and 
one  of  Africa ;  but  he  states  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  many  will  yet  be  discovered,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  World",  particularly  in  those  remote 
regions  which  civilized  man  has  seldom,  if  ever,  visited. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Gray  makes  the  Trognuitbp  the  fourth  family 
of  the  tribe  Fissirottres,  which  is  the  first  of  his  order  Pa*- 
xeres.  The  Fimtiroglre*  are  divided  by  him  into  subtribes, 
viz.  Fixsirostrrs  Nocturttrf  and  Fittirottrei  Diunitr.  The 
Trognniittp  are  placed  under  the  second  subtribe,  between 
the  Todidte  and  the  Aladinidce,  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

Genera : — Priotehu,  G.  R.  Gray  (Tcmnurus,*  Sw.) ; 
Apaloderma,  Sw. ;  Harpactes,  Sw. ;  Culurus,  Sw. ;  and 
Trogon,  Ma-hr. 

American  Tkocons. 

The  remarkable  plumage  and  shy  habits  of  the  Trogons 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  antient  Mexicans,  in 
whose  mythology  one  of  the  species,  at  least  (Trogon  ya- 
voninus),  was  celebrated.  Another  species,  the  Tzmitzem 
of  the  Mexicans,  Trogon  Curucui,  Linn.,  was  employed  by 
them,  according  to  Hernandez  (c.  xliii.),  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  figures  and  pictures  (imagines)  used  on  festivals,  in 
war,  and  in  their  temples.  They  were  probably  kept  in 
one  of  the  two  houses  which  formed  the  Royal  Menagerie 
of  antient  Mexico,  one  of  these  houses  being  appropriated 
to  birds  which  did  not  live  by  prev ;  the  other  to  birds  of 
prey,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  Three  hundred  men,  ac- 
cording to  Cortes,  were  employed  to  take  care  of  these 
birds,  besides  their  physicians,  who  watched  their  diseases 
and  applied  timely  remedies.  Of  the  three  hundred  atten- 
dants, some  procured  their  food,  others  distributed  it,  others 
took  care  of  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  incubation ;  whilst 
others,  at  certain  seasons,  picked  their  plumage — for  the 
king  not  only  delighted  in  the  sight  of  so  many  species, 
but  was  very  careful  of  their  leathers  fur  the  sake  of  the 
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famous  mosaic  images  ami  pictures,  an  well  as  of  the  other 
work*  which  were  made  of  them. 

Examples. — Trogon  Mexicanus  tSw.}. 

Description. — Old  Male. — Beak  bright  yellow  ;  throat 
ami  ear-coverts  Mark,  gradually  blending  with  the  green 
which  cover*  the  chest  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  green,  with  black  tips;  the  two 
next  on  each  side  wholly  black  ;  the  three  outer  on  each 


Tropin  Mini—  (Could). 


side  black,  with  white  tips;  wings  black,  the  whole  of 
w  hich,  with  the  exception  of  the  primaries,  is  finely  dotted 
with  grey ;  a  crescent  of  white  encircles  the  chest ;  breast, 
belly,  and  under  tail-covert«  fine  scarlet;  feet  brown. 
Total  length  11  to  12  inches ;  wing  5} ;  tail  7J. 

Young  Male.—  Distinguished  from  the  adult  by  the  grey 
freckles  on  the  wings  being  rather  stronger,  and  more 
inclined  to  brown  on  the  secondaries;  by  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  the  primaries  being  white  ;  and  by  the  tail 
being  regularly  barred  with  black  and  white,  which  cha- 
racter is  most  conspicuous  on  the  outer  edges. 

Female. — Top  of  the  head,  throat,  chest,  and  back  dark 
brown,  inclining  to  olive  on  the  upper  surface,  and  to 
rufous  on  the  chest ;  across  the  chest  an  obscure  band  of 
light  grey,  the  lower  pail  and  vent  scarlet ;  wings  black, 
slightly  freckled  with  brown  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
secondaries  and  shoulders ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  primaries 
fringed  with  white;  two  middle  tail-feathers  chestnut- 
brown,  tipped  with  black;  the  two  next  on  each  side 
wholly  black ;  the  remainder  strongly  barred  with  black 
and  white  for  nearly  their  whole  length ;  bill  yellow, 
clouded  with  brown.  (Gould.) 
locality. — North  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  this  species  is  identical  with  the 
Trogon  glocitant  of  Lichtenstein. 

Trogon  (Calurus)  rettplendens,  Gould.  Male.— Beak 
gamboge-yellow ;  head  covered  with  long  filamentous 
plumes,  forming  a  rounded  crest ;  from  the  shoulders 
spring  a  number  of  lance-shaped  feathers,  which  hung 
gracefully  over  the  wings  :  from  the  rump  are  thrown  off 
several  pairs  of  narrow  flowing  plumes,  the  longest  of 
which  in  fine  adults  measure  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  4 
inches ;  the  others  gradually  diminishing  in  length  to- 
wards the  rump,  where  they  again  assume  the  form  of  the 
leathers  of  the  back — these  plumes,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface,  throat,  and  chest,  are  of  a  most 
resplendent  golden  green  ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are 
of  a  rich  crimson  scarlet ;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
black ;  the  six  outer  ones  white  for  nearly  their  whole 
length,  their  bases  being  black  ;  feet  brown.  Total  length 
from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  12  to  14  inches  ;  wing 
8  to  9 ;  tarsi  1 ;  length  of  longest  plume  about  3  feet. 

Female  or  Young  of  the  Year. — These  have  only  rudi- 
ments of  the  long  plumes,  seldom  reaching  more  than  an 
inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  feathers  of  the  crest 
more  rounded,  and  not  filamentous  ;  feathers  of  the  shoul- 
ders but  slightly  lanceolate ;  outer  tail-feathers  white 
barred  with  black,  the  centre  ones  black ;  whole  of  the 
chest,  throat,  and  head  obscure  green,  remainder  of  the 
upper  surface  bright  green;  breast  and  belly  gre)ish 
brown  ;  vent  fine  scarlet ;  bill  black.  (Gould.) 

Mr.  Gould,  after  quoting  Trogon  jxivoninus.  Temm. 
)(' PI.  Col.,' 372)  as  a  synonym,  truly  observes,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  anything 
more  rich  and  gorgeous  than  the  golden-green  colour 
which  adorns  the  principal  part  of  the  plumage  of  this 
splendid  bird;  or  more  elegant  and  graceful  than  the 
Mowing  plumes  which  sweep  pendent  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  forming  a  long  train  of  metallic  brilliancy. 

So  rich  a  dress  must  be  fatally  attractive  ;  and.  accord - 
\  ingiy,  we  find  that  this  the  most  beautiful  of  a  beautiful 
tribe  is  only  found  in  deep  and  gloomy  forests  remote 
from  the  haunts  of  civilized  man.  This,  Mr.  Gould  ob- 
serves, may  perhaps  account  for  its  being  so  little  known 
to  Europeans  until  within  the  last  few  years  ;  for  although 
the  long  plumes  were  worn  as  ornaments  by  the  antient 
Mexicans,  and  at  a  later  period  sent  over  by  the  Spaniards 
from  time  to  time  to  Europe,  yet  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  we  liave  become  acquainted  with  the  entire  bird ;  and 
he  believes  the  first  perfect  example  was  received  bv  the 
laic  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  after  whose  decease  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ■  Two  feathers  of  the  Phamix 
tavle,"  mentioned  in  Mustrutn  Tratlesrant t atium  (Loml., 
rimo.  1G56),  were  the  long  feathers  of  this  species,  which, 
once  so  rare,  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collections  of 
any  note. 

Mr.  Gould  observes,  that  the  representation  in  the 
Planches  Colorifes  of  M.  Temminck  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  that  was  published  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  author  has 
evidently  confounded  it  with  a  nearly-allied  species  dis- 
covered in  Brazil,  and  figured  in  the  Avium  Specie*  Muw, 
te„  of  Dr.  Spix.    Mr.  Gould  feels  assured  that  all  those 
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who  liave  noticed  it  under  the  name  of  pavoninu*  will, 
upon  comparing  it  with  the  original  bird  described  by 
Dr.  Spix,  lully  agree  with  him  (Mr.  Gould)  in  considering 
it  as  specifically  distinct.  He  is  induced  to  believe  that 
the  plumes  of  the  species  so  named  never  extend  more 
than  a  lew  inches  beyond  the  tail,  that  the  bird  has  no 
crest,  that  the  whole  of  the  tail-feathers  are  black,  and 
that  in  size  it  is  much  inferior  to  Trogon  resplendent. 

Locality.— Guatemala  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called 
QUMuJ.  (Gould.) 


Cnluitit  ri»]>l<-mU-ni. 
Vpfft  fifut*,  »ilull  male;  lowrr  ftgiiti-,  f.wlr  or 


(Gould.) 


Afric  an  Trooon. 

Example,  Tmg„n  {Apa/odenna)  Narinn.  <T,e  Vaill.) 

Description.— Mile.— Bill  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  blue ; 
whole  of  the  head,  throat,  chest,  shoulders,  back,  and  upper 
lail-covei  t*  resplendent  green  ;  breast  and  under  surface 
bright  blood-red  ;  the  wings  brown,  the  greater  coverts 
aud  secondaries  powdered  with  greyish  wlute,  the  outer 


edge  of  each  feather  having  a  tinge  of  metallic  green  ; 
two  centre  feathers  of  the  tail  dark  purplish  green,  two 
next  on  each  side  dark  olive  green,  the  three  outer  on  each 
side  dark  green  at  their  base,  largely  tipped  with  wlute  ; 
feet  light  brownish  yellow. 

Female.— Upper  surface  and  tail  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  male  ;  round  the  eye  and  throat  rufous  brown, 
becoming  paler  on  the  chest,  which  is  slightly  tinted  with 
rosy  pink ;  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  lail-coverts 
deep  rose-red.  Total  length  1  If  inches ;  bill  1J ;  wing  3f : 
tail  GJ  ;  tarsi  i.  (Gould.) 

Locality.— South  Africa. 

Narina,  whose  name  this  the  only  known  African  species 
l>ears,  was  a  Gonaqua  Hottentot  girl,  whose  charms  and 
manners  appear  to  have  prqjluced  a  great  impression  on 
Le  Vaillant,  and  he  devotes  "fame  pages  to  her  in  his 
Travels. 

Mr.  Gould  quotes  him  for  information  respecting  the 
habits  and  economy  of  this  bud.  Its  favourite  haunts  are 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest ;  and  there  it  sits,  nearly 
motionless,  on  a  low  dead  branejj  ch'ring  mid-day  :  in  the 
morning  and  evening  it  captures  jts  food,  consisting  chiefly 
of  locusts,  beetles,  and  other  wiugpd  insects,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  caterpillars.  Its  flight  is  short  and  rapid  ;  and  it 
darts  from  its  chosen  perch  on  every  passing  insect,  re- 
turning to  the  station  which  it  liad  left,  or  settling  near  it. 
Its  haunts  are  described  as  being  in  the  extensive  woods 
called  Autemiuuoi,  and  in  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
foos  River  in  the  Caffre  country.  During  the  pairing  sea- 
son the  male,  which  is  at  wilier  times  mute,  utters  fre- 
quently a  melancholy  cry.  The  eggs,  four  in  number, 
nearly  round,  and  of  a  rony  white  hue,  are  laid  in  a  nest  in 
the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  Ihe  fcmulc  sits  for  twenty  days. 
The  account  given  of  the  young  is  extraordinary  ;  for  we 
lind  it  recorded,  that  'the  moment  they  arc  excluded  they 
take  flight,  and  follow:  their  parents  for  a  considerable 
period.' 


■  -I 

6 


(«o«U.> 

This,  if  correct,  is  a  rare  instance  of  perfect  development 
among  the  Insessores.  We  know  that  the  young  of  the 
Gallinaceous  birds  will  run  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the 
shell ;  bin  their  plumage  is  most  imperfect,  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop  the  feathers  which  are  to 
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them  in  flight ;  whilst  in  the  bulk  of  Inse.-sorial  cases  the 
nestling  is  hutched  with  scarcely  anything  more  than  a 
rudimentary  down.  The  Humming-Birds  ,  see  the  article) 
attain  their  plumage  more  quickly  than  most  perching 
binls,  and  fly  alter  their  parents  at  the  first  essay  :  but  they 
arc  born  blind,  and  arc  unable  to  leave  the  nest  for  some 
days.  The  general  account  in  Griffith's  Ciivier  above 
noticed  (p.  292),  to  the  correctness  of  which  Mr.  Gould 
bears  testimony,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  parti- 
cular assertion" relative  to  the  Narina  Trogon ;  for  the 
young  Trogons  are  there  stated  to  be  hatched  entirely 
naked. 

Asiatic  Troooxs. 

Example,  Trogon  (Apaloderma)  Pi-inirardtii.  (Temm.) 

L>'*rnptton.—1ii\\  bright  reddish  orange;  top  of  the 
head,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  dark  green;  six  middle 
tail-feathers  hlaek,  with  green  reflexions  ;  the  bases  of  the 
three  outer  feathers  on  each  side  the  same  colour  as  the 
middle  ones,  the  remaining  portions  being  white ;  centre 
of  the  wings  and  shoulders  gre«n,  transversely  rayed  with 
tine  lines  of  yellow  ;  primaries  black,  with  the  exception 
of  the  outermost  web,  which  is  white  ;  throat  yellow;  ear- 
covctts.  sides  of  the  neck,  and  chest  olive-brown  ;  belly 
and  under  surface  yellow,  becoming  rich  oranire  on  the 
sides;  tarsi  yellow;  bare  skin  round  the  eye  blue.  Total 
length  from  12$  to  13J  inches;  tail  7$ ;  wing  .">$. 

Young. — Similar  to  the  adult,  particularly  in  the  colours 
of  the  back  and  tail,  a  circumstance,  observes  .Mr.  Gould, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  the  liwiilv,  as  in  all  the  Trogons 
where  the  plumage  of  the  female  differs  much  from  that 
of  the  male,  the  young  birds  generally  resemble  the  former : 
while,  as  in  the  present  case,  where  the  sexes  are  nearly 
alike,  the  young  partake  of  the  adult  colouring,  differing 
only  in  1be  markings  of  the  wings  and  the  rufous  brown 
tint  of  the  breast.  (Gould.) 

Locality. — .lava  and  Sumatra,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Professor  Reinwardt,  whose  name  it  bears. 

This,  Mr.  Gould  observe*,  is  a  scarce  bird  in  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  and  he  attributes  its  rarity  to  its  being  very 
local,  remarking  that  the  vast  collections  brought  to  this 
country  by  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  and  Dr.  Horsficld  did 
not  contain  an  example. 


AiMlerirnna  Brio»»idtil :  upper  0«iire.  aJult  mats;  limrr,  >»uuic  bird. 

TROGO'NOPHIR,  Professor  Kaups  name  for  a  genus  of 

reptile*,  placed  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  among  the 


Chakidian  Lizard*,  under  the  Arrodoot  Glyptodrrm  t> 
ehtaurt. 

Generic  Character. — Teeth  solidly  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
1he  jaws,  nearly  all  united  together  at  their  base,  unequal, 
conical,  blunt  or  tuberculous,  a  little  compressed,  and  of 
unequal  number  in  the  intermaxillary  bone.  Nostrils  la- 
teral, small,  oval,  each  pierced  in  a  single  plate,  the  nase- 
rostral  one.    No  limbs.    No  pra-anal  pores. 

The  cephalic  plates  in  the  only  known  species  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  disposed  as  in  the  greater  number  of 
Amphi*bfrri,r.  Two  of  these  plates  cover  the  eyes,  which 
in  all  the  species  of  the  subfamily  of  Glvptoderm  Oyelo- 
saurs  are  entirely  deprived  of  palpebral  membranes.  "The 
compartments  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  are  nearly  of  the 
same  form  and  size  on  all  the  parts  of  the  Ixidv,  differing 
thus  from  the  Lepidostems,  on  whose  breast  there  is  one 
of  a  different  figure  and  larger  proportion  than  on  the 
other  regions  of  the  animal.  There  arc  no  crypts  on  the 
edges  of  the  cloaca. 

Example,  Trogonophis  rVirgmnnni,  Kaup  (Amphis- 
b&na  elegant,  P.  Gerv.).    Localities. — Algiers,  Bonn,  and 

TROGUS  POMPEIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  ftom  a 
Gallic  family  of  the  Vocontii ;  and  his  grandfather,  who 
likewise  bore  the  name  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  had  served 
in  the  war  against  Sertorius,  and  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  probably  together  with  the  name  Pompeius, 
through  the  influence  of  On.  Pompeius.  His  fathers 
brother  hail  been  commander  of  a  division  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  his  lather  had 
served  under  Julius  Cresar,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed ns  private  secretary. '  Besides  tlfbse  general  state- 
ments furnished  by  .lust in  fxliii.  9:  compare  Justini  Prae- 
fntii)),  we  know  nothing  about  Trogus  Pompeius,  except 
that  he  is  called  "a  man  of  antique  eloquence  and  a  most 
grave  author.' 

fie  was  the  author  of  a  Universal  History  from  the  time 
of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  year  5  n.c.  It  bore 
the  title  'Historiae  Philippicae  et  totius  mundi  origines  et 
terrae  situs,-  and  consisted  of  44  books.  The  original  work 
is  now  lost,  and  the  only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  its 
merit  is  an  abridgement  made  by  Justinus,  which  is  still 
extant ;  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  the  author  founded 
Ins  work  on  the  best  historical  authorities  that  then  existed. 
The  name  'Historiae  Philippicae'  was  piohahly  chrsen 
because  the  great  body  of  the  work,  from  book  7  to  book 
41.  contained  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of  the  kingdoms 
that  were  formed  out  of  the  great  Macedonian  empire,  as 
the  founder  of  which  Philip  was  regarded.  The  usefulness 
and  convenience  of  Justinus**  abridgement,  although  it  is 
very  unequal  in  execution,  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
the  lost  of  the  original  work.  The  geography  on  w  hich 
Trogus  had  treated  at  some  length  is  entirely"  lost,  as  the 
epitomizer  has  excluded  it  from  his  work.  '  Pliny  iA'a'. 
Hist.,  vii.  3;  xi.  1)4  and  some  other  writers  mention  a 
work  by  Trogus  on  animals,  which  is  entirely  lost. 

(Vossius.  be  Htstor.  Lat.,  p.  UH,  &c. ;  Bahr,  Getehicht  - 
der  Horn.  Lit.,  p.  400.) 

TROIS  RIVIERES.   [Canada,  p.  214.] 

TKOITZK  is  a  town  in  the  government  of  Orenburg  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  river 
Ai  or  Ui,  in  iW  10*  N.  lat.  and  ulu  'XY  K.  long.,  4!K)  mile.- 
from  Orenburg.  The  river  Ai  forms  the  frontier  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  the  steppe  of  the  free  Kirghizes  belong- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  Middle  Horde.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  contains  about  60O 
houses,  with  3UH)  inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedra],  two  mosques,  a  custom-house,  a  prison,  the  bar- 
racks, and  a  school.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (over 
which  there  is  a  bridge)  stands  the  bazaar,  a  wooden  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram :  the  shops 
arc  very  dark,  receiving  no  light  except  through  the  open 
doors.  It  is  divided  by  a  line  of  shops  from  end  to  end, 
into  two  halves ;  one  half  is  called  the  Kirghise  Bazaar,  the 
other  half  is  similarly  divided  into  two  squares,  one  called 
the  Bokharian,  the  other  the  Russian  Bazaar.  There  are 
only  two  narrow  gates  or  doors,  one  leading  to  the  steppe, 
the  other  to  the  bridge  across  the  river  to  the  lown.  In  the 
Kirghise  Bazaar  the  men,  in  shabby  variously-composed 
and  patched  dresses,  are  seen  with  camels  and  horses ;  the 
women  on  saddled  cows.  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  the  women  in  that  of 
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♦  heir  coarse  manufactures,  such  a*  brown  fell  mats  made 
of  camel  or  ox  hair,  and  woollen  carpets.  The  noisy, 
restless,  talkative  Kirghise  in  their  short  jackets  made  of 
horse-hide  with  the  hair  on,  or  of  other  material*,  for  the 
most  part  in  u  ragged  condition,  make  a  striking  contrast 
with  tlie  grave  and  sedate  demeanour  of  the  well-dressed 
and  richer  Bokharians.  The  articles  brought  by  the  latter 
are  the  same  as  already  stated  under  Ohlnhukg.  The  trade 
of  Troitzk  has  been  affected,  like  that  of  Orenburg,  by  the 
permission  given  to  the  Bokharians  to  visit  the  fair  at 
Nischnei  Novogorod.  What  the  trade  may  be  in  future 
seems  uncertain,  for  news  has  been  very  lately  received 
that  a  dreadful  fire  has  consumed  300  houses,  and  all  the 
public  buildings  above  mentioned,  except  the  cathedral 
and  the  two  mosques,  which  are  very  much  damaged.  The 
bridge  on  the  Ai  was  burnt,  but  the  bazaar  appears  to  have 
been  spared.  As  the  frontier  fortress  and  trading  post  with 
the  Kirghise,  Troitsk  must  still  be  of  importance. 

TROITZK,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Pensa, 
on  the  river  Motscha,  in  54"  U'  N.  lat.  and  43"  15' K.  long., 
has  800  houses,  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  subsist 
by  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

(Stein,  Geog.  Lexicon  ;  Krman,  Reine  (lurch  Nonl  Asien  ; 
Journal  de  St.  Peter xkourg.) 

TKOJAN  GAMES.    [Toi  rxamf.vt.] 

TROLHATTEN.  CANAL  OF.  [Swrmcn.] 

TROLJ.IU8,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ranunculaces.  The  name  of  this  genus  is  derived 
from  trollen,  a  German  word  expressive  of  a  rolling  or 
globular  motion.  The  German  name  of  the  genus  is 
Trollblume,  and  the  English  Globe-flower,  and  the  French 
Itiule  dor.  This  genua  belongs  to  the  division  Hellebores? 
among  the  RanunculaceK,  and  is  characterised  by  possess- 
ing a  calyx  of  five  or  more  coloured  sepals,  five  or  more 
small  petals,  which  are  linear  with  an  obscure  depression 
above  the  contracted  base  ;  the  capsules,  or  follicles,  are 
numerous,  and  filled  with  obovate,  angular,  polished  seeds. 
The  species  arc  perennial :  they  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
found  generally  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

T.  Europaw,  European  or  Mountain  Globe-flower,  has 
ten  to  fifteen  sepals  involuted  in  the  form  of  a  globe  ;  the 
petals  the  same  length  as  the  sepals,  or  a  little  shorter ; 
the  leaves  five-parted,  with  the  divisions  cut  and  serrated. 
This  plant  is  diffused  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
moist  pastures  in  subalpine  districts.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Alp*,  and  is  also  found  in  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  north  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome :  in  Scot- 
land they  are  called  Luchengotcans  or  Cabbage-daisies.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  they  are  gathered  on  festive  occasions  for  making 
garlands  and  decorating  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
There  are  two  species,  the  T.  asiaticus  and  T.  americatius, 
which  arc  found  in  Asia  and  America.  These  species  are 
often  introduced  into  the  garden  on  account  of  their  hand- 
some globular  flowers.  They  should  be  grown  in  moist 
shady  places,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  a  division 
of  the  roots  or  by  sowing  the  seeds. 

TROMBO'NE  (Italian,  great  trumpet).  This  antient 
instrument  was  formerly  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Sacbut,  from  the  old  French  Saquebute.  It  is  a 
deep-toned  trumpet,  composed  of  sliding  tubes,  by  means 
of  which  every  sound  in  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
being  within  its  compass,  is  obtained  in  perfect  tune.  The 
Trombone  is  of  three  kinds,— the  alto,  the  tenor,  and  the 
base,  and  these,  in  orchestral  music,  are  generally  used 
together,  forming  a  complete  harmony  in  themselves. 

The  scale  of  the  Alto-Trombone  is  from  c,  1he  second 
space  in  the  base,  to  c,  an  octave  above  the  treble  clef  :— 


pi 


The  scale  of  the  Trn  vr-  Trombone  is  from  n,  the  second 
line  in  the  base,  to  a,  the  second  space  in  the  Treble  :— 


The  scale  of  the  Base-Trvmbotw  is  from  can  octave 


below  the  second  space  in  the  base,  to  c,  the  second  line 
in  the  treble : — 


The  Trombone,  when  judiciously  employed,  a*,  for 
instance,  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  in  his  Don  Giovanni,  is 
most  efficacious  in  producing  great  and  sublime  effects  ; 
but,  by  the  followers  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  its  power 
is  exceedingly  abused,  especially  in  Italian  operas,  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  composer  to  combat  that 
drowsiness  which  his  dullness  provokes,  and  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  manv  from  that  insipidity  which  no  brazen 
clangour  can  conceal  from  the  few. 

TROMP,  MARTEN  HARPERTZOON,  the  son  or  a 
Dutch  naval  officer,  was  born  at  the  Briel  in  1597.  His 
father,  who  commanded  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Heemskcrk,  took  the  boy  to  sea  with  him  :n  1607 ;  and 
thus  young  Tromp  was  present  at  the  engagement  between 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  251  h  of  April  of  that  year,  when  the  former  gained 
a  victory  and  lost  their  admiral.  Not  long  after,  his  father, 
while  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  an  English  cruiser,  and  his  ship  captured. 
Young  Tromp  was  detained  two  years  and  a  half  by  his 
captors,  and,  it  is  said,  was  obliged  to  serve  during  that 
time  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy.  For  some  years  after 
this  adventure  his  career  was  obscure :  he  is  said  to  have 
made  several  voyages  on  board  fishing  and  merchant-ves- 
sels, but  the  accounts  of  this  part  of  his  life  are  vague  and 
the  dates  confused.  In  1(5*22  we  find  him  a  lieutenant  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  line ;  and  two  years  later  Prince  Mau- 
rice gave  htm  the  command  of  a  frigate. 

In  1629  the  celebrated  admiral  Piet  Hein  hoisted  his  flag 
in  the  vessel  commanded  by  Tromp,  who  was  esteemed  the 
ablest  navigator  in  the  fleet  placed  under  the  command  of 
that  veteran  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  off  the  coast  of 
Flanders.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  admiral  fell  by  the 
side  of  Tromp  in  an  engagement  in  which  three  Spanish 
ships  were  captured.  About  this  time  Tromp  retired  from 
active  service  in  disgust :  he  imagined  himself  ill-used  in 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  passes  which  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  civil  ]>oners.  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  he  had  been  before  this  incident  an  avowed  par- 
tisan of  the  House  of  Orange,  or  whether  irritation  against 
the  opposite  party  drove  him  into  its  arms. 

In  1637  the  Stadlholdcr,  Frederic  Henry,  created  Tromp 
lieutenant-admiral,  and  placed  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships 
under  his  command.  V*  ith  this  fleet  he  in  the  course  of 
1637  and  1638  took  so  many  ships  from  the  Spaniards  that 
the  States  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain,  and  the  king 
of  France  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Michel.  In 
April.  1639,  Tromp  again  set  sail  to  cruise  against  the 
Spaniards  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  England.  After 
some  affairs  with  English  vessels  which  had  Spanish  troops 
on  board,  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  only  twelve  ships 
in  company,  he  had  sight  of  a  large  Spanish  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  On  the  16th,  Tromp,  having  been  joined 
by  five  more  ships  under  Cornelia  Van  Witt,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Spaniards,  although  they  were  still  much  su- 
perior to  him  in  numbers.  A  good  many  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  were  not  brought  into  action.  About  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  Spanish  admiral  made  sail  for  the  north,  und 
it  was  resolved  in  a  council  held  on  board  Tromps  ship  to 
endeavour  to  force  him  to  renew  the  fight  on  the  morrow. 
Next  day  a  log  prevented  this  resolution  being  carried  into 
effect.  On  the  18th,  Tromp,  having  received  in  the  mean- 
time an  accession  to  his  force  of  fourteen  vessels,  again 
engaged  the  enemy,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  It 
was  the  13th  of  October  before  he  could  again  come  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  were  much 
strengthened.  Tromp  had  been  joined  by  some  ships  of 
war  from  Zeeland  and  the  Maas  and  ten  from  Amsterdam, 
and  the  new  comers  brought  with  them  a  considerable 
number  of  fircships.  The  Spanish  admiral  had  been  joined 
by  fleets  from  Portugal  and  Dunkirk.  An  English  fleet, 
respecting  the  intentions  of  wliich  the  Dutch  were  very 
uncertain,  was  also  in  presence.  Tromp,  reinforced  by 
Hartebeen  and  Deni*.  took  up  his  station  over  against  the 
Spanish  fleet ;  Van  Witt  ami  Bakberts  were  appointed  to 
keep  watch  over  the  motions  of  the  English ;  Evertz  was 
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opposed  to  the  Portuguese  admiral ;  Cats  to  (he  admiral  of 
Dunkirk.  The  action  commenced  on  the  21st.  After  a 
sharp  fight  the  ship  of  the  Portuguese  admiral  was  blown 
up,  a  number  of  other  vessels  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  and 
Don  d'Ocquendo  obliged  to  take  refuge  off  Dunkirk  with 
thirteen  ships.  Thirteen  richly  laden  galleons  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Tromp  also  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in 
the  wars  of  1640  and  1641 ;  but  it  was  not  till  Cromwell 
had  seized  the  helm  of  government  in  England  that  he  was 
again  called  upon  to  put  forth  all  his  strength.  Blake  was 
appointed  sole  admiral  of  England  for  nine  months  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1652,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Hol- 
land. The  first  engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp 
took  place  off  Dover.  War  had  not  been  declared  between 
the  countries  at  the  time ;  Tromp  had  been  despatched 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  Blake  was 
cruising  in  the  narrow  seas.  The  two  commanders  appear 
to  have  roused  their  own  and  each  other's  passions  by  a 
succession  of  bravadoes,  until,  losing  all  control  over 
themselves,  they  set  to  fight  in  earnest.  Each  in  his  de- 
spatches represented  the  other  as  having  first  begun  the 
action.  Night  separated  the  combatants  ;  the  English  had 
their  ships  much  cut  up,  and  lost  a  good  many  men ;  but 
the  Dutch  lost  two  ships.  It  was  galling  to  Tromp  to  be 
worsted  by  a  commander  new  to  the  sea  ;  and  to  add  to 
his  annoyance  he  was  superseded  by  Ruyter  and  Van  Witt. 
The  States  however  soon  found  it  necessary  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  command. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1632,  he  and  Blake  were 
again  in  presence.  The  Dutch  fleet  outnumbered  the 
English,  but  Blake's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  decline 
the  contest :  it  was  a  war  of  passion  between  the  two  proud 
and  stubborn  nations,  and  the  commanders  had  made  it  a 
personal  quarrel.  The  fight  began  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing and  lasted  till  seven  in  the  evening.  The  Garland  and 
Bonadventurc  were  taken  by  the  Dutch",  who  also  sunk 
three  English  frigates  and  burnt  one.  Blake,  whose  re- 
maining ships  were  much  disabled,  retired  into  the 
Thames.  The  Dutch  had  one  ship  blown  up,  and  the 
flag-ships  or^Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  rendered  unfit  for 
service  till  they  had  been  repaired.  After  this  success 
Tromp  sailed  up  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head. 

Monk  and  Deanes  were  joined  in  commission  with  Blake. 
They  sailed  from  Queensborough  with  sixty  men-of-war  in 
February,  1653,  and  were  joined  by  twenty  from  Ports- 
mouth. On  the  18th  they  discovered  Tromp  in  the  English 
Channel,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  men-of-war,  was 
affording  convoy  to  three  hundred  merchantmen.  Blake 
outsailed  his  comrades,  and,  attacking  his  old  enemy,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  roughly  handled  by  a  superior  force, 
when  Lawson  came  up  and  relieved  him.  A  running  fight 
was  kept  up  from  off  Portland  to  the  sands  of  Calais. 
Tromp  anchored  his  convoy  there,  in  water  too  shallow  for 
the  English  men-of-war  to  venture  into,  and  the  merchant- 
ships  escaped  by  tiding  it  home.  The  Dutch  lost  more  ships 
than  the  English,  but  the  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
about  equal. 

The  States  exerted  themselves  to  repair  their  ships,  and 
Tromp  was  again  appointed  to  the  command,  which  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  fleet  was  fitted  out.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  the  English  fleet  was  off  the  Dutch  coast.  An 
engagement  took  place  on  the  3rd,  at  which  Blake  was  not 
present,  and  Deane  fell.  On  the  4th  Blake  came  up,  and 
the  action  was  renewed,  but  no  decided  advantage  was 
obtained  on  either  side.  Blake's  impaired  health  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  fleet,  and  in  Tromp's  last  battle  he  was 
opposed  by  Monk.  The  fleets  engaged  on  the  29th  of 
July.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory :  if  anything  the 
English  had  the  advantage;  and  the  Dutch  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  Tromp.  He  was  entombed 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  at  Delft. 

Tromp  was  a  thorough  seaman  ;  he  had  learned  his  pro- 
fession in  the  obscure  school  of  adversity.  As  a  warrior  it 
is  sufficient  praise  for  him  to  say  that  the  struggle  between 
him  and  his  kindred  spirit  Blake  was,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  personally  concerned,  a  drawn  battle.  He  was  homely 
in  his  manners,  and  declined  every  offer  to  raise  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  He  had  a  large  fund  of  personal 
benevolence  ;  was  proud  of  no  title  so  much  as  that  of 
grandfather  of  the  sailors.  He  had  three  sous— Marten  Har- 
P.  C.  No.  1589. 


pertzoon,  Cornelia  (the  subject  of  the  following  memoir), 
md  Adrien ;  and  a  daughter,  bom  soon  after  his  g*eat  vic- 
tory in  1639,  and  baptized  in  honour  of  it  by  the  inter- 
minable name  of  Anna-Maria-Victoria-Harpensis-Trom 
jiensis-Dunensis. 

TROMP,  CORNELIS  VAN,  second  son  of  the  great 
admiral  Marten  Harpertzoon  Tromp,  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam on  the  9th  of  September,  1629.  He  was  educated  for 
the  hereditary  profession  of  his  family ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one  commanded  a  ship  in  the  squadron 
dispatched,  under  Dewildt,  in  1650,  against  the  emperor  of 
Marocco. 

In  1652  and  1653  he  served  in  Van  Galen's  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  en- 
gagements. After  the  action  with  the  English  fleet  off 
Livorno,  on  the  13th  March,  1653,  in  which  Van  Galen 
fell,  Cornells  Tromp  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  by  the  admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  He  took  part  in 
the  short  sea-campaign  of  1656 ;  but  after  its  termination 
he  retired  from  the  service,  and  continued  to  lead  a  private 
life  till  1662. 

In  that  year  he  was  sent  with  ten  ships  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  give  convoy  to  a  merchant  fleet.  While  there 
he  inflicted  a  6evere  punishment  upon  the  Algerine 
cruisers.  From  the  Mediterranean  he  was  ordered  by  the 
States,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  permanence  of  the  peace 
with  England,  and  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their 
merchant  vessels,  on  account  of  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  the  English  were  apt  to  commence  a  war  by  cap- 
turing them  without  any  previous  declaration,  to  supply 
convoy  to  a  rich  fleet  expected  from  India.  Tromp  met 
with  the  merchantmen  at  sea,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  safely  into  port. 

In  1665  the  war  actually  broke  out.  Tromp  with  his 
squadron  was  attached  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Wasse- 
naer  Van  Opdam.  On  the  13th  of  July  they  encountered 
the  English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  The  Dutch 
were  beat,  but  Tromp  distinguished  himself  by  the  skill 
and  courage  with  which  he  fought  his  ship,  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  action.  The  shattered  remains  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  sought  refuge  in  the  Texel.  The  Stales  by 
gigantic  efforts  soon  restored  it  to  a  condition  to  take  the 
sea  again.  Ruyter  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  Tromp  was  the  only  other  commander 
of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  trusted  with  the  charge.  But 
the  party  of  the  Van  Witts,  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant, 
were  jealous  of  Tromp, 'who  had  inherited  his  father's 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange.  He  was  ultimately 
named  to  the  command,  but  Van  Witt,  Huygens,  and 
Hoi  eel  were  appointed  commissioners  to  watch  and  con- 
trol him.  Tromp  had  gone  on  board  his  vessel  when 
Ruyter  returned  and  was  appointed  to  supersede  him. 
Tromp  naturally  refused  under  such  circumstances  to  serve 
in  the  fleet. 

In  1666  be  accepted  the  command  of  the  Hollandia  of 
82  guns,  and  joined  the  fleet  with  which  Ruyter  engaged 
the  English  fleet  underAlbemarle.cn  the  11th  of  June. 
After  a  severe  contest,  resumed  on  four  successive  dayB, 
victory  declared  for  the  Dutch.  Another  engagement  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  was  renewed  on  the  5th. 
Tromp  had  the  advantage  over  the  vice-admiral  Smith 
who  was  opposed  to  him  ;  but  Ruyter  was  worsted  and 
only  able  by  the  most  daring  and  skilful  manoeuvres  to 
bring  off  his  shattered  ships.  Ruyter  attributed  his  defeat 
to  Tromp,  who  had  affected  to  act  an  independent  part 
and  neglected  to  support  him,  and  complained  of  his  mis- 
conduct. Tromp  recriminated,  but  tlie  States,  by  the 
advice  of  Van  Witt,  deprived  him  of  his  commission, 
forbade  him  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  fleet,  and 
placed  him  under  provisory  arrest  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
soon  after  allowed  to  retire  to  a  country-house  he  had  built 
at  Gravensand  and  called  Trompenburg.  It  was  a  man- 
sion ridiculous  enough,  so  constructed  as  to  resemble  a 
man-of-war. 

In  1672  he  is  accused  of  having  manifested  an  indecent 
triumph  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  the  brothers  Van 
Witt.  In  1673  his  commission  was  restored  to  him  by  the 
stadt holder,  afterwards  William  III.  A  formal  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  between  Tromp  and  Ruyter.  The  chief 
command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  the  latter.  In  the 
engagements  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  June  with  the  allied 
fleets  of  France  and  England,  Tromp  displayed  tlie  most 
reckless  courage :  but  on  both  occasions  he  was  indebted 
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to  Ruyter  for  bringing  him  off  when  he  had  engaged  hira- 
sell  too  far. 

A.  descent  on  the  coast  of  France  was  projected  by  the 
States,  and  Tromp  was  appointed  to  cam'  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  sailed  on  this  expedition  from  the  Texel  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1674 :  the  land  forces  were  commanded  by 
Count  Horn.  They  were  disembarked  at  Belle-Isle,  but 
returned  on  board  without  effecting  anything,  the  fortress 
having  been  judged  impregnable.  They  were  afterwards 
landed  at  Noirmoutier,  where  they  merely  levied  some  con- 
tributions. Tromp  then  proceeded  toCadii,  where  he  took 
of  a  merchant  fleet,  and  convoyed  it  in  safety  to  the 

In  1675  Tromp  visited  England,  and  was  created  a  baron 
by  Charles  II.  In  1676  he  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to 
assist  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with  Sweden.  The 
king,  for  his  services,  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the 
Elephant,  and  the  rank  of  Count.  Count  van  Tromp,  on 
his  return  to  Holland,  was  appointed  lieutenant  admiral- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Ruvter.  He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  the  expedition  against  St.  Omer.  After  this  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  continued  in  retirement  till  1691. 
He  was  induced  in  that  year  to  accept  the  command  of  a 
fleet  destined  to  act  against  France,  but  died  at  Amster- 
dam on  the  21st  (some  say  the  29th)  of  May,  before  its 

Suipments  were  completed.  He  was  interred  at  Delft, 
s  professional  eminence  was  beyond  question,  though  in 
that  point  of  view  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  father; 
while  both  as  a  man  and  citizen  he  was  in  worth  far  infe- 
rior to  him. 

TROMSOE.  [Trondhikm.] 

TRONA,  the  African  name  for  native  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda.    [Sodium. 1 

TRONOHIN,  THEODORE,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1709.  His  father  was  of  noble  family,  but  was  ruined  in 
1721  by  some  financial  speculations,  and  in  1727  was 
obliged  to  send  his  son  to  England,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  his  relative  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  sent 
him  to  study  at  Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to 
Lcyden  to  study  medicine  under  Boerhaave.  In  1731,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  medical  studies,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  hospitals,  and  married  a  grand-niece  of  John  de  Witt. 
In  1750  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  appointed 
honorary  Professor  of  Medicine.  In  this  office,  thoogh  no 
duties  were  necessarily  connected  with  it,  he  delivered 
lectures,  which  were  very  numerously  attended.  But  he 
obtained  his  chief  renown  by  his  support  of  the  practice  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  the  propriety  of  which  was 
at  that  time  much  discussed.  He  became  the  most  cele- 
brated inoculator  of  his  day.  In  1756  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
in  1765  to  Italy  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  those  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  whoconferred  patrician  rank  upon  him, 
and  made  him  his  first  physician.  In  the  same  vear  the 
duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  his  physician,  and  he  went 
to  reside  in  Paris  where  lie  soon  obtained  a  very  extensive 
practice.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  very 
pleasing  appearance  and  address,  qualities  which  probably, 
more  than  any  great  amount  of  medical  knowledge,  gained 
for  him  a  very  high  repute,  both  during  his  life  and  for 
some  years  after  his  death.  He  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  success  in  the  medical  management  of  women  and 
children  ;  and  his  practice,  as  far  as  it  is  recorded,  seems  to 
have  been  guided  by  good  judgment  and  common  sense. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  kind-hearted  and  charitable  man, 
devoting  two  hours  in  every  day  to  giving  advice  and 
money  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  chief  learned 
societies  of  Europe.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1781. 

The  only  published  works  which  Tronchin  haa  left  are 
two  theses — '  De  Nympha,"  Leyden,  1736,  4to.,  and  '  De 
Colic*  Pictorum,'  Geneva,  1757,  Bvo. ;  some  observations 
on  Ophthalmia  and  Hernia,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
«  Memoires  de  l'Academie  de  Chirurgie ;'  and  an  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Baillou. 

fCondorcet,  Eloge,  in  the  Hiaioire  de  fAmdhnie  des 
Science*  de  Paris,  17H1.) 

TROND  (or  TRON ;,,  SAINT,  is  an  inland  town  in 
the  province  of  Limburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  in 
50°  W  N.  lat.  and  5"  12*  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Mesebeck,  on  the  high  road  from  Brussels  to  Liege,  where 
there   was   formerly  a   celebrated  Benedictine  abbey, 


founded  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  once  a  place  'of 
considerable  strength,  but  the  fortifications  were  razed  in 
1675.  The  population  is  something  above  8000;  the  in- 
habitants manufacture  a  considerable  quantity  of  lace,  and 
there  is  an  important  manufacture  of  firearms.  Near 
this  place,  at  the  village  of  Neerwinder,  Marshal  Luxem- 
bourg gained  a  victory  in  1693  over  King  William  III.  of 
England  ;  and  in  March,  1793,  there  was  a  sanguinary  battle 
between  the  French  under  General  Dumourier,  and  the 
Austrian!*,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  defeated. 

(Hassel,  Geographic ;  Cannabich,  Geographic ;  Stein, 
Handbuch  der  Geographic,  edited  by  Hbrschelmaun.) 

TRONDHIEM,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  o:" 
Drontheim,  but  in  the  country  itself  pronounced  Tronyem, 
is  the  most  northern  of  the  provinces  of  Norway,  extending 
from  62s  N.  lat.  to  71°  10'  N.  lat.  It  lies  between  5"  and 
31°  E.  long.  Near  its  southern  boundary  it  extends  more 
than  200  miles  from  west  to  east,  but  between  65"  and  69s 
N.  lat.  its  width  hardly  ever  exceeds  60  miles.  North  of 
69*  however  it  grows  wider,  and  in  some  places  the  width 
amounts  to  150  miles.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  sea,  on  the  east  are  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  on  the 
south  the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Christiania  and  Bergen. 
Its  area  is  stated  to  be  about  00,000  square  miles,  so  that  it 
exceeds  a  little  that  of  England,  Wales  included. 

Trondhiem  comprehends  the  countries  situated  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  those  which 
lie  on  the  western  and  steeper  slope  of  the  Kiolen  Moun- 
tains :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
and  very  little  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  circum- 
stance, united  to  the  severity  of  tne  climate,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  its  very  small  population.  A  few 
years  ago  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed  300,000 
individuals,  which  gives  only  5  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  Trondhiem  is  divided  into  thiee  sections,  Proper 
Trondhiem,  Nordland,  and  Finmarken. 

Trondhiem  Proper  comprehends  the  countries  enclos- 
ing the  Bay  of  Trondhiem,  or  Trondhiem  Fiord.  Among 
the  numerous  inlets  by  which  the  rocky  coast  of  this  coun- 
try is  indented  the  Trondheims  Fiord  is  the  most  important. 
Its  entrance  from  the  sea  is  near  63°  30'  N.  lat..  and  it  run* 
about  60  miles  inland,  measured  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  as 
it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  section  of  a  circle,  its  whole 
length  measured  is  near  90  miles.  Towards  its  eastern 
extremity  it  is  divided  into  three  arms  by  an  island 
(Ytteri">c  i  and  a  peninsula,  and  these  arms  are  called*  from 
south  to  north,  Verdals  Fiord,  Ytteroe  Fiord,  and  Beiutad 
Fiord.  Beitstad  Fiord  is  united  to  Trondhiems  Fiord  by  a 
narrow  channel  about  5  miles  in  length.  The  width  of 
Trondhiems  Fiord  varies  in  general  between  3  and  5  miles, 
exceeding  these  dimensions  only  where  short  arms  branch 
off  from  the  main  body  of  the  fiord. 

The  Country  South  of  Trondhiemx  Fiord  lies  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Lang  Field  and  Dovre  Field, 
which  arc  portions  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  [Norxska 
Fikllk.n.]  The  coast-line  extends  from  Cape  Stadtland, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  province,  to  the 
entrance  of  Trondhiems  Fiord,  nearly  due  north-east.  It  is, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  do  not,  as  is  the  case 
farther  south,  run  in  straight  lines  from  the  sea  inland, 
but  extend  in  different  directions,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
country  near  the  sea  is  converted  by  them  into  islands, 
whilst  the  remainder  forms  numerous  peninsulas.  The 
largest  of  the  islands  thus  formed  are  towards  the  north, 
nearly  opposite  Trondhiems  Fiord,  and  are  called  Froyen, 
Hitteren,  and  Smolen.  Hittcren  is  nearly  30  miles  long, 
and  on  an  average  10  wide.  These  islands  are  rocky  and 
high,  but  not  mountainous,  the  heights  on  them  rising 
only  to  the  elevation  of  hills.  Their  soil  is  indifferent, 
and  agriculture  is  limited.  But  they  are  partly  covered 
with  woods,  in  which  deer  are  common.  The  islands 
which  lie  farther  south  and  nearer  the  coast  are  in  general 
much  moie  elevated,  and  the  summit  of  that  of  Tusteren, 
south  of  Smolen,  probably  exceeds  4000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  as  it  is  hardly  ever  free  from  snow.  The  coast 
of  the  mainland  is  high,  and  usually  rises  with  a  steep 
precipice  from  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred 
feet.  Cape  Stadtland  is  between  700  and  800  feet  high, 
and  its  southern  side  is  a  line  of  precipices.  The  peninsula 
which  lies  south  of  the  entrance  of  Trondhiems  Fiord  is 
nearly  as  elevated.   Along  the  whole  of  Uie  outer  coast 
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no  tracts  of  cultivable  ground  of  any  ettent  are  met  with, 
and  the  few  hamlets  which  occur  are  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. The  rocks  arc  mostly  bare,  and  in  a  few  places  only 
are  there  small  woods  of  stunted  trees,  or  rather  hushes. 
A  small  number  of  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture  on  them. 
The  fish  taken  along  this  coast  are  chiefly  lobsters,  cod, 
ling,  and  herring,  and  they  constitute  the  principal  article 
of  foreign  trade  in  this  part  of  Norway.  The  fiords  them- 
selves penetrate  to  the  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  open 
sea.  Their  average  width  varies  between  1  and  2  miles, 
and  they  are  very  deep,  but  much  exposed  to  sudden 
gales  from  the  mountains,  which,  though  of  short  duration, 
are  extremely  violent.  Along  the  shores  of  these  inlets 
tracts  of  cultivable  land  occur,  but  they  are  of  moderate 
extent.  They  are  cultivated,  and  field  most  kind*  of  grain, 
except  wheat,  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 


and  high  hills,  which  separate  the  fiords  from 
each  other,  descend  with  a  gentle  declivity,  which  is 
partly  covered  with  woods  of  birch,  elm,  fir,  and  pine, 
among  which  however  forest-trees  are  not  common,  and  is 
partly  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Norrtka  Fiellen.  The  highest  part  of  it  lies 
along  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Trondhiem,  where  the 
Snee-hatten  (snow-hat)  rises  to  7489  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  There  are  numerous  other  peaks  dispersed  over  the 
country,  which  are  alwavs  covered  with  snow.  But  the 
base  on  which  they  stand  is  a  mountain-plain,  whose  sur- 
face is  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surface 
ia  uneven,  partly  owing  to  the  numerous  peaks,  and  partly 
because  there  occur  many  flat  and  tolerably  wide  depres- 
sions :  this  table-land  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  as  it  is  only 
partially  free  from  snow  during  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year.  At  that  season  a  portion  of  it  is  used  as 'pasture- 
ground.  In  some  parts  are  small  woods  of  stunted  birch 
and  willows,  but  in  general  it  is  destitute  of  wood.  The 
most  desolate  portion  of  this  table-land  extends  from  the 
east  of  the  8nee-hStten  nearly  due  north,  terminating  at 
the  entrance  of  Trondhiems  Fiord  with  the  lofty  promon- 
tory of  Walsetholm.  On  the  west  of  this  tract  the  table- 
land is  furrowed  by  a  few  valleys  of  considerable  length, 
whose  width  however  never  exceeds  one  mile.  These  val- 
leys are  in  their  lower  districts  from  2000  to  4000  feet 
below  the  adjacent  mountains.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  a  very  hot  but  short  summer,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  is  cultivated  with  much  eare,  and  yields  abundant 
crops  of  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  The  produce  of 
these  valleys  supplies  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
is  employed  in  fishing,  with  grain  and  other  provisions ;  but 
it  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  part  of  the  necessary  supply  is 
imported  from  other  countries.  The  largest  of  these  val- 
leys are,  from  south  to  north,  Komsdalen,  which  is  famous 
for  its  picturesque  beauty,  Eikidalen,  and  Drivdalen.  As 
this  country  does  not  offer  anything  to  the  foreign  market, 
except  fish  and  some  timber,  it  has  only  two  small  towns, 
Cnristiansund  and  Molde.  Cnristiansund  lies  south-west  of 
the  elevated  island  of  Tusteren,  and  is  built  on  three  small 
islands,  enclosing  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which  con- 
stitutes its  harbour.  It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Molde,  south-south-west  of  Cnristiansund,  has  only  1500 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  com- 
merce, but  the  greater  number  in  the  fishery  of  the  Lofo- 
den,  to  which  these  towns  send  a  number  of  small  vessels. 
Their  commercial  relations  are  almost  exclusively  with 
Spain,  to  which  country  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  is 
sent. 

The  country  along  the  southern  shores  of  Trondhiems  Fiord 
contains  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable  land,  and  is 


more  extensively  cufti 


d  more  populous.   It  is 


watered  by  four  rivers,  which,  from  west  to  east,  are  called 
Oerkel,  Guul,  Nid,  and  Stor-etf.  From  the  shores  of  the 
fiord  to  the  Dovrefield  the  country  rises  m  three  terraces, 
whose  lines  of  separation  are  marked  by  the  Lake  Salboe, 
which  is  about  520  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  course  of 
the  nver  Guul.  where  it  runs  from  etet  to  west.  Each  of 
he  terraces  occupies  about  20  miles  in  width.  The  lowest 
terrace,  along  the  shores  of  the  fiord,  is  an  undulating 
plain  a"bout  9  or  10  miles  in  width,  which  is  however  in- 
tersected with  a  few  steep  rocks.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
cultivated,  though  the  soil  is  not  fertile.  Near  the  lake 
of  Salboe,  and  in  general  about  10  miles  from  the  fiord,  the 
country  becomes  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  stony.  Only  a 
wnall  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder 


is  indifferent  pasture-ground.  The  second  terrace  ia 
broken  in  all  its  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  river 
valleys,  which  are  from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  well  cultivated.  The  high  hills  and  moun- 
tains which  lie  between  the  valleys  are  almost  over- 
grown with  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees,  and  in  some 
parts  contain  excellent  pasture,  whilst  at  others  it  is  in- 
different. The  third  terrace  rises  by  degrees  from  1500  to 
3000  feet,  and  partly  resembles  the  table-land  above  men- 
tioned, which  lies  farther  west,  but  its  surface  is  broken  by 
numerous  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  Dovrefield, 
and  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys  along  their  banks 
cultivation  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  whilst  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  atrord  good  pasture  for  several  months  of 
the  year.  There  are  about  twenty-three  individuals  to  each 
square  mile  of  this  region.  Its  commercial  produce  is 
exported  from  the  town  of  Trondhiem.  Respecting  the 
roads  which  lead  from  this  country  to  (Jhristiania,  Roraas, 
and  Sweden,  see  Norrska  Fiellkn,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  284. 

The  small  district  of  Riiraas  lies  on  the  Dovrefield,  close 
to  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  and  comprehends  the  country 
in  which  the  Glommen-elf  originates.  It  is  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  the  lake  Oresund,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Glotnnien-ell*  [Norway, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  325],  is  more  than  2400  feet,  and  the  town  of 
Roraas  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country 
surrounding  it  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  of  the  climate  ,*  the  frost  sometimes  even 
in  June  kills  the  animals  on  the  pastures.  In  this  tract 
three  copper-mines  are  worked  with  success.  The  ore 
from  them  is  brought  to  the  town  of  Roraas,  where  the 
smelting-houses  are  built.  This  town  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1500  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  mines  or  smelting-houses.  The  copper  is  carried  to 
Trondhiem,  where  it  is  shipped.  In  the  most  elevated  part 
of  this  tract  are  a  few  families  of  Laplanders,  who  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer. 

Cimntry  North  of  the  Trondhiem  Fiord. — An  immense 
mass  of  high  rocks  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  shores 
of  the  fiords  to  the  mouth  of  the  Namsen-elf.  A  great 
part  of  it  rises  above  the  line  of  trees,  and  it  is  considered 
by  Von  Buch  as  the  most  elevated  mountain  of  Scandi- 
navia in  this  parallel ;  for  the  great  range  which  divides  Nor- 
way from  Sweden  is  here  interrupted  by  the  remarkable 
depression  which  is  noticed  in  Norrska  Fikllkn.  vol.  xvi., 
p.  284.  This  mountain  mass,  called  Oiskavelcn  Field,  is 
unfit  for  any  purpose.  East  of  it  is  a  wide  depression,  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  extends  14 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Beitstad  Fiord  to  the  valley  of  the 
Namsen-elf.  It  is  called  Nummedalen.  and  a  part  of  it  is 
cultivated,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  fine  timber-trees.  The  same  description  applies 
to  the  valley  of  the  Namsen-elf,  which  is  contiguous  to 
Nummedalen  on  the  north.  The  forests  covering  this 
country  are  the  most  northern  large  forest  of  timber-trees 
in  Norway,  and  from  Namsenfiord  all  the  countries  lying 
farther  north  are  supplied  with  logs  and  deals.  All  the 
way  to  Vardoehuus,  and  even  to  Kola  in  Russia,  scarcely  a 
house  or  a  church  is  found  which  is  not  built  of  lojrs  from 
Namsen.  The  Namsen-elf  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  cf 
Norway  which  drain  its  western  districts  and  fall  into  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  too  rapid  to  be  navigable  for  boats, 
but  timber  is  floated  down.  Along  the  whole  coast  of 
Trondhiem  Proper  the  rocks,  partly  above  and  partly 
below  water,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  navigation  of  this 
sea  is  extremely  dangerous.  In  some  parts  the  sea  is 
literally  dotted  with  such  rocky  islets,  especially  to  the 
north  of  the  island  of  Froyen,  where  a  space  of  sea  exceed- 
ing 200  square  miles  ia  covered  with  them,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  three  islands  of  Vigten. 

Nordlond  comprehends  all  the  countries  lying  between 
the  parallel  of  the  island  of  Lekbe  and  the  Quaenanger 
Fiord.  The  southern  part  is  called  Helgeland,  the  central 
district  Salfen,  and  the  northern  portion  Tromsoe.  The 
islands  of  Lofoden  and  of  Senyen  are  also  included  in  it. 

Helgeland  extends  from'  the  parallel  of  the  island  of  Lekoe 
to  Cape  Kunnen.  The  Kiolen  range  is  in  these  parts  not 
more  than  00  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  coast  here 
also  is  rocky,  but  of  moderate  elevation,  much  lower  than 
farther  south  or  north.  It  has  likewise  numerous  inlets, 
but  they  are  short,  only  a  few  exceeding  10  miles  in 
length.  Numerous  islands,  islets,  and  rocks  line  the 
shores.    Some  of  the  islands  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  us 
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Torgehatlcn  (2000  feet),  Alsten  (4200  feet),  Donnaoe 
(3200  feet),  and  Luriic  (2187  feet).  These  are  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. Other  islands  are  low,  and  have  some  farms  for 
breeding  cattle,  rather  than  for  cultivation.  Among  these 
is  TiotBe,  which  is  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  on  which 
the  small  town  of  Alstahong  is  built.  The  interior  of 
Helgeland  is  filled  up  by  mountains  rising  from  1000  to 
1500  feet,  between  which  occur  numerous  narrow  valleys 
and  depressions,  which  in  general  are  well  wooded,  though 
the  trees  rarely  attain  the  size  of  timber-trees.  There  is 
however  a  moderate  portion  of  land  which  could  be  cul- 
tivated ;  but  in  this  tract  agriculture  is  neglected  because 
fisliing  is  much  more  advantageous.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
two  rivers  Vefsen  and  Ranen  however  rye,  barley,  and 
potatoes  are  cultivated  with  success.  The  principal  branch 
of  fishery  is  that  of  the  herring,  and  two-thirds  of  the  large 
quantity  which  is  exported  from  Bergen  are  taken  on  this 
This  fishery  lasts  from  August  to  the  end  of  the 
Near  the  polar  circle  and  north  of  the  valley  of 
i  an  extensive  and  elevated  mountain-mass  lies 
the  country,  and  terminates  on  the  sea  with  Cape 
Kunnen.  which  constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
l>art  of  Norway.  It  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  water  with 
perpendicular  precipices  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  it  is  2000  feet 
high,  and  in  a  course  of  4  or  5  miles  it  attains  more  than 
4000  feet.  The  more  elevated  portion  is  always  covered 
with  snow  and  ice. 

Salten  comprehends  the  country  between  Cape  Kunnen 
and  Ofoden  Fiord  (68*  atf).  The  Kiolcn  range  here 
approaches  nearer  to  the  sea,  being  hardly  in  any  part  40 
mile*  distant  from  the  shore.  At  the  same  time  it  rises 
in  elevation,  for  the  Sulitelma  is  6153,  and  Mount 
Ankeniis  4880  feet  above  the  sea.  The  space  between 
the  Kiulen  and  the  sea  is  filled  up  by  peninsulas,  and  wide 
and  deep  inlets.  The  peninsulas  are  formed  by  high  ridges 
of  rocks  rising  with  frightful  precipices  on  both  sides,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  with  a  sharp  ridge,  in  most  places 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  a  resting-place  for  a  bird. 
The  inlets  penetrate  so  far  into  the  land,  that  most  of 
them  wash  the  very  base  of  the  mountain-range.  Salten  is 
the  most  desolate  part  of  Norway.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  nearly  bare  of  vegetation.  The  small 
depressions  which  occur  here  and  there  are  partly  filled 
with  swamps,  and  partly  overgrown  with  stunted  birch, 
pine,  and  nr.  Even  firewood  is  in  most  places  scarce. 
The  pastures  are  small  in  number  and  extent,  and  the 
cattle  of  very  diminutive  size,  the  cows  not  larger  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the  sheep  resembling  large  cats. 
Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  low  tract  of  moderate  extent, 
which  occurs  near  the  sea  between  8altens-fiord  and 
Foldenflord,  and  on  which  the  small  town  of  Bodoe  is 
built,  which  contains  about  300  inhabitants.  Only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  grown  here.  The  inhabitants  of  Salten 
are  few,  and  they  derive  their  subsistence  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  fishery  on  the  Lofodcn  Islands. 

The  Iftfoden  Manas  lie  opposite  the  coast  of  Salten,  and 
are  divided  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  West 
Forden,  which  at  its  southern  extremity  is  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide,  but  narrows  in  advancing  northward, 
until,  at  its  most  northern  extremity  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Hindoen,  it  terminates  in  a  strait  hardly 
two.  miles  across.  The  Lofoden  Islands  constitute  a  rocky 
chain,  which  near  the  continent  runs  nearly  due  west,  but 
farther  to  the  west  declines  to  the  south-west.  The  islands 
and  islets  of  which  this  chain  is  composed  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  narrow  straits,  through  which  the  sea  flows 
during  the  tides  with  a  rapidity  resembling  a  torrent.  In 
Home  parts  it  forms  very  deep  and  extensive  eddies,  among 
which  the  whirlpool  called  the  Malttrbm,  and  which  is 
found  between  the  islands  of  Moskeniisoe  and  Moskoe,  has 
obtained  celebrity,  as  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  it  during 
the  strength  of  the  tides,  and  it  has  caused  much  loss  of  life. 
All  the  islands  are  rocky,  with  high  shores  :  those  however 
which  lie  most  to  the  westward  rise  only  to  a  moderate 
elevation.  The  largest  of  them  are  Varoe,  Moskeniisoe, 
Flagstadoe,  and  West  Wagoe.  East  Wagoe  rises  to  3UX) 
feet  above  the  snow-line,  and  Hindoe  to  3200  feet.  The 
mountains  however,  except  where  their  sides  are  too  steep, 
are  covered  for  a  few  months  of  the  year  with  a  vigorous 
growth  of  grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture  for  a  few 
cattle  and  sheep  of  diminutive  size.   In  winter  these  ani- 


mals live  mostly  on  the  heads  and  guts  of  fish,  and  on 
different  kinds  of  sea-plants.  On  West  Wagoe  a  few  small 
horses  are  kept.  The  population  of  this  group  is  stated 
not  to  exceed  8000  individuals;  but  during  the  fishing 
season  these  islands  are  visited  by  between  3000  and  4000 
boats,  each  manned  by  four  to  five  persons,  and  by  1100 
yachts  from  Bergen,  Christiansund,  and  Molde.  Parti- 
culars respecting  this  important  fishery  are  given  under 
Bkhobn,  vol.  iv.,  p.  272  to  274. 

Tromwe  extends  from  Ofoden  Fiord  to  Quiu  nanger  Fiord 
(70°  N.  lat.).  Opposite  the  termination  of  the  Lofoden 
islands,  the  chain  of  the  Kiolen.  forming  the  watershed, 
recedes  farther  inland,  and  runs  nearly  east.  In  these 
pads  this  chain  grows  much  lower,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  portion  of  it  is  above  the  snow-line.  The  highest 
mountains  are  some  distance  from  the  range  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  fiords.  The  Faxfield  (near  69*  N.  lat.) 
rises  to  4260  feet ;  and  the  mountains  enclosing  Malanger, 
the  Storhom  near  Tromsoe,  and  the  ranges  on  Lyngenfiord, 
are  nearly  as  high.  The  last-mentioned  are  the  highest 
mountains  between  60"  and  72"  N.  lat.  Large  tracts  of 
them  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  glaciers  descend 
down  on  their  sides.  The  deep  and  extensive  fiords  by 
which  this  country  is  indented  have  level  tracts  on  their 
shores,  which  are  of  some  extent  near  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  inlets ;  and  though  the  climate  is  very  severe, 
cultivation  is  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  on  these 
flats,  especially  in  Balsfiord,  Lyngenfiord,  and  Keissfiord, 
where  considerable  quantities  of  barley  and  potatoes  are 
raised.  A  part  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods, 
|  which  contain  a  few  timber-trees,  so  that  logs  and  deals 
are  exported.  The  pastures  are  much  more  extensive  and 
richer  than  in  Salten,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  more 
numerous.  Near  60s  30\  the  town  of  Tromsoe  has  been 
built  on  an  island  situated  in  the  strait  between  the  con- 
tinent and  the  island  of  Hvalue  (Whale  Island).  Hie 
island  on  which  the  town  stands  is  from  four  to  five  miles 
in  length,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  The 
town  contains  about  800  inhabitants:  it  has  some  good 
houses,  a  saw-mill,  and  wooden  quays  along  the  harbour. 
It  is  a  thriving  place.  The  mean  annual  temperature  does 
not  exceed  32s. 

Opposite  Tromsoe  are  the  Senyen  Islands,  so  called  from 
the  largest  of  them.  Senyen  is  very  rocky,  but  not  high, 
except  towards  the  north-western  extremity.  Hvaloe  rises 
to  2000  feet,  and  Ringsvadsoe  is  too  high  to  be  inhabited. 
The  other  islands  are  comparatively  small,  but  also  very 
high.  On  the  two  first-named  islands  are  extensive  pas- 
ture-grounds, and  a  few  spots  are  cultivated.  The  inhabi- 
tants nowever  derive  their  subsistence  almost  exclusively 
from  the  fishery.  Cod,  halibut,  and  smelts  are  taken  in 
lar^e  quantities. 

Finmarken  comprehends  the  most  northern  portion  of 
Trondhiem,  extending  from  Quatnanger  fioru  to  the 
Tana-elf  and  Varanger  fiord.  Along  its  western  side, 
between  Quaenanger  fiord  and  Alten  fiord,  extends  a 
mountain-range,  which  terminates  near  the  sea  in  the 
isolated  Yekulsfield,  rising  3700  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
most  northern  glacier  (70s  N.  lat.).  The  country  east  of 
this  ranee  contains  a  more  elevated  and  a  lower  region, 
of  which  the  former  lies  to  the  north  and  the  second  to  the 
south.  The  boundary-line  between  them  runs  along  the 
Alten-elf  from  Kautokeino  to  Maasi,  nearly  south  and 
north,  and  from  Maasi  to  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
Tana  fiord.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  elevated  region 
are  found  at  the  most  northern  extremities  of  the  long 
peninsulas  that  lie  between  the  gulfs  or  fiords  of  Alten, 
Porsanger,  Laxa,  and  Tana.  They  stand  mostly  isolated, 
and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  valleys,  which  are 
filled  up  by  an  alluvial  soil,  so  that  it  appears  the  moun- 
tains formerly  constituted  islands  and  the  valleys  straits. 
On  the  mainland  itself,  the  highest  portion  of  the  elevated 
region  lies  near  the  inner  extremities  of  the  inlets,  whence 
it  extends  on  the  whole  as  a  plain,  which  insensibly  grows 
lower  as  it  proceeds  southward.  The  surface  of  the  plain 
is  only  interrupted  by  flat  and  wide  depressions  in  the 
form  of  valleys,  and  single  hills  rising  lrom  300  to  500 
feet  above  it.  On  the  north  the  plain  is  in  general  from 
2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  towards  the  south  and 
east  it  sinks  to  1500  feet.  No  trees  are  found  on  it  except 
birch  and  mountain-ash,  which  do  not  attain  their  full 
height.  This  plain  is  visited  in  summer  by  the  Laplanders, 
as  it  produces  excellent  pasture  for  thiur  rein-deer. 
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Permanent  settlements  are  only  found  in  the  recesses  of 
the  fiords.  On  the  other  fiords  the  scanty  population 
consists  of  persons  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  fish- 
ing ;  but  on  the  Alton-elf  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  agriculturists,  who  cultivate  barley  and  potatoes,  this 
being  the  most  northern  point  of  the  globe  where  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on  with  success.  There  are  numerous  cattle, 
and  the  Finlanders,  called  Quans  in  this  part,  have  dairies. 
There  are  also  some  copper-mines,  which  are  worked  by  an 
English  company.  As  firewood  is  not  abundant,  the  ore 
is  shipped  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  and  there  smelted. 
Thus  the  shores  of  the  Altenfiord  are  more  populous  than 
any  part  of  Trondhiem  north  of  Cape  Kunnen. 

The  lower  region  is  in  general  a  plain,  which  in  its 
highest  point,  near  the  sources  of  the  Alton-oil",  is  about 
1200  feet  high,  but  gradually  decreases  in  height  as  it 
proceeds  north  and  north-east.  On  this  plain  a  few  isolated 
mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  between  3000  and  4000  feet. 
From  the  last  mountain  a  lower  chain  extends  between 
the  Laxafiord  and  Tanafiord,  which  terminates  north  of 
71°  N.  lat.  with  Cape  Nordkyn,  the  most  northern  pro- 
montory of  the  European  continent.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  is  interspersed  with  innumerable  smaller  and  larger 
lakes,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  rein-deer  moss.  It  is 
therefore  used  by  the  Laplanders  as  winter  pasture.  The 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  plain  are  overgrown  with  stunted 
birch.  On  this  plain  rises  the  Alten-elf.  Between  Kauto- 
keino  and  Maasi  its  course  is  slow,  but  at  the  last-named 

Slacc  it  enters  the  mountains,  where  it  dashes  over  perpen- 
icular  falls,  until  the  valley  through  which  it  runs  becomes 
a  more  fissure  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  No  person 
has  yet  followed  its  course  into  trie  straits,  through  which 
it  makes  its  way  at  the  cataract  of  Pursoronka,  about  15 
miles  above  Altengaard.  The  Tana-elf,  which  is  much 
larger,  running  about  150  miles,  is  less  rapid,  and  might  be 
navigated,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows  had  any  occasion  for  it.  An  immense  quantity  of 
salmon  is  annually  taken  in  this  river,  which  are  considered 
the  finest  in  all  Norway. 

Several  large  islands  lie  along  the  coast  of  Finmarken, 
west  of  the  Porsanger  fiord.  The  largest  of  them,  Seyland 
and  Soroe,  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  are  inhabited  by 
a  low  fishermen.  On  Qualoe  is  a  commercial  place, 
Hammerfest,  which  has  about  400  inhabitants.  The  har- 
bour, being  safe,  is  much  visited  by  foreign  vessels,  espe- 
cially Russian  and  English.  In  1823  not  less  than  177 
vessels  entered  it.  The  Russian  vessels  from  Kola  and 
other  places  come  to  fish  or  to  buy  fish,  and  bring  hemp, 
flax  and  tow,  sailcloth,  linen,  tar,  nails  and  ironmongery,  and 
sometimes  considerable  quantities  of  corn.  Hammerfest 
is  also  the  station  for  many  vessels  which  are  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  about  Cherie  islands  and  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Spitsbergen.  The  most  northern  island 
is  Mageroe,  a  bare  rock,  which  towards  the  north  termi- 
nates in  the  North  Cape,  a  huge  mass  of  rocks  rising  to 
1300  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Finmarken  is  the  small  island  of  Wartloe,  on  which  is  the 
small  fortress  of  Wardoehuus,  with  about  100  inhabitant*. 

Particulars  on  the  climate  of  Trondhiem  are  found  in 
Norway,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  325  and  326. 

(Von  Buch's  Reiten  dureh  Norwegen  und  Schweden ; 
Everest's  Journey  through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of 
Sweden ;  Breton's  Scandinavian  Sketches;  Barrow's  Ex- 
cursion in  the  North  of  Europe  ;  Barrow's  Vitit  to  Iceland 
by  way  of  Tronyem  ;  Laing  s  Journal  qf  a  Retidence  in 
Norway;  Linblom's  •  Besuch  in  Romsdalen,'  inBerghaus's 
Almanach,  1841.) 

TRONDHIEM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  Trondhiem  Fiord, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid-elf,  which  river  nearly  encircles 
it.  It  has  regular  and  wide  streets,  with  water-oisterns  at 
their  intersections.  The  houses  are  generally  of  two 
stories,  and  built  of  wood,  hardly  half  a  doien  of  them 
being  of  brick.  Tho  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  building,  a  part 
of  which  was  erected  as  far  back  as  1033.  In  the  fiord, 
arid  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  a  small  rocky  island, 
Munkholm,  on  which  a  fortress  is  built.  The  roadstead 
for  shipping  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  has  a  loose  ground  in  20  fathoms.  The  po- 
pulation consists  of  between  12,000  and  13,000  individuals. 
There  is  a  society  of  arts,  a  grammar-school,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  young  Laplanders,  and  some  ele- 
There  are  also  an  hospital  for  aged  and 


infirm,  a  workhouse,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum.  The 
commerce  is  considerable.  The  exports  consist  of  fish 
(dry  salmon,  ling,  cod,  and  herring),  fish-oil,  timber,  tar, 
copper  brought  from  Rdraas,  and  millstones.  The  town 
employs  about  GO  ships,  and  260  yachts,  or  coasting 
small  craft,  in  the  fisheries  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Norway,  and  about  50  vessels  in  conveying  wood  and 
timber  to  France.  A  few  cargoes  go  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Besides  these,  154  were  bound  outward  in  1830,— 
namely,  56  to  Great  Britain,  28  to  the  Mediterranean,  28 
to  Spain,  17  to  Denmark,  12  to  Holland,  and  the  rest  to 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  some  parts  of  the  Baltic. 

(Barrow's  Vitit  to  Iceland  by  the  Way  qf  Tronyem  ; 
Laing's  Journal  qf  a  Retidence  in  Norway.) 

TROPiBO'LEiE,  a  small  suborder  of  plants  in  the  natu- 
ral system  of  Lindley,  in  the  natural  order  Balsaminace». 
Jussieu  makes  it  a  diNtinct  order.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  smooth,  tender,  and  herbaceous,  with  dif- 
fuse or  twining  stems,  and  alternate,  petiolate,  peltate 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  irregular,  axillary,  and  solitary; 
the  calyx  has  five  sepals,  the  upper  one  with  a  long  dis- 
tinct spur  ;  the  petals  are  unequal  and  irregular,  the  two 
upper  are  sessile  and  remote,  arising  from  the  throat  or 


1,  ttranrli.  »hn»inc  pelUto laatn;  2.  Flower  «hh  eat)*,  t\mr,  and  prUU; 
3,  Anther ;  4.  Tricaptalu  trull  with  (ingle  weaim ;  »,  (icUl  ranovtd- 

the  calyx,  the  three  lower  stalked,  and  smaller,  sometimes 
abortive;  the  stamens,  eight  in  number,  perigynous,  the 
filaments  distinct;  the  anthers  minute,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing longitudinally ;  ovary  consisting  of  three  carpels ; 
style  one,  stigmas  three,  acute;  ovules  solitary,  pendu- 
lous ;  the  fruit  is  indehiscent,  separating  into  three  pieces 
which  surround  a  common  axis;  the  seeds  are  large, 
having  no  albumen,  and  filled  with  the  embryo,  the  coty- 
ledons of  which  are  thick  and  consolidated  together  into  a 
single  body ;  the  radicle  lies  within  the  projections  of  the 
cotyledons. 

The  species  of  this  order  differ  from  Balsaminacete  in 
their  more  regular  flowers,  and  in  the  juicy  fruit  not  having 
a  bony  lining  to  the  cells.  They  resemble  Goraniacec  in 
the  possession  of  a  spur.  The  genera  belonging  to  this 
suborder  are  Tropseolum,  Magal  lana.  and  Chymocarpus,  and 
all  of  them  natives  r' 
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The  properties  of  this  order  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Crueifera,  although  there  is  little  structural  resemblance. 
[Trop.eolcm.J 

TROP/ii'OLUM  (from  rpoxauiu},  a  genus  of  plant.*,  the 
type  of  the  suborder  Tropseoleae.  It  has  a  5-parted  calyx, 
the  upper  lobe  being  furnished  with  a  spur ;  5  petals,  un- 
equal, the  three  lower  ones  smallest  or  altogether  absent ; 
8  stamens,  free  from  the  base  ;  3  carpels,  somewhat  erose, 
kidney-shaped,  indehiscent,  furrowed,  roundish ;  the  seed 
Jarge,  filling  the  cell.  The  species  of  this  genus,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  petiole  being  inserted  into  the 
centre  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  buckler,  arc  all 
of  them  inhabitant*  of  South  America.  De  Candolle 
enumerates  13  species,  Don  18,  and  two  others  have  been 
lately  added  to  their  number.  They  are  all  climbing  plants. 

T.  minuf.  Small  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  has  pel- 
tate-nerved orbicular  leaves,  the  nerves  mucronate  at  the 
apex ;  the  petals  each  ending  in  a  bristle-like  point.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Peru.  It  is  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  that  was  earliest  brought  to  Europe,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Gerarde.  It  has  however  now  been 
nearly  supplanted  in  cultivation  by  the  next  species.  It 
has  deep  yellow  flowers  streaked  with  orange  and  red. 
The  whole  plant  possesses  an  acrid  flavour  and  odour 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  order  and  the  Cruciferap.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  all  the  species  of  Tropsolum  have  ob- 
tained the  common  name  of  Nn*lurinim,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Crucifer*.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  is  pickled,  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as 
capers ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  may  also  be  eaten  as  a 
salad.    There  is  a  variety  in  the  gardens  with  double 


T.  majiu.  Great  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  has  the 
leaves  peltate-nerved,  orbicular,  somewhat  5-lobed  ;  nerves 
not  mucronate  ;  petals  obtuse.  This  plant  is  also  a  native 
of  Peru.  It  was  introduced  into  England,  according  to 
Peter  Collinson,  says  Smith,  in  the  year  1686.  It  has 
much  larger  flowers  than  the  preceding,  but  having  the 
same  colour  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  of  this, 
when  green,  like  the  preceding  species,  is  made  into  a 
pickle,  for  which  its  warm  biting  character  renders  it  very 
tit.  It  is  a  plant  that  easily  propagates  itself  by  its  own 
seeds,  and  is  at  this  time  almost  naturalized  in  many  of 
our  gardens.  Of  this  species,  like  the  last,  there  is  a 
beautiful  double  variety,  which  is  deservedly  a  great 
favourite  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  There  is  a 
species  between  this  and  the  last,  known  in  gardens  as 
T.  hybridum.  It  was  first  observed  in  the  garden  at 
Stockholm,  and  described  by  Linnaeus.  Its  flowers  are 
yellow,  but  never  mature  their  seeds,  consequently  it  is 
only  propagated  by  cuttings. 

T.  adurKum,  Hooked  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  has 
peltate-nerved  leaves  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  from 
5  to  7  lobes,  which  are  mucronate  ;  the  two  upper  petals 
lobed,  mucronate,  the  three  lower  ones  smaller,  fringed ; 
the  spur  hooked,  and  about  the  length  of  the  upper  petals. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  a  very  tender 
plant,  requiring  greenhouse  cultivation  in  this  country. 

T.  tricolorum,  the  Tricolor  Indian  Cress  or  Nastur- 
tium/has a  tuberous  root  ;  a  slender,  climbing,  branched 
stem ;  leaves  peltately  divided  with  6  or  7  obovate  entire 
and  cuspidate  segments;  cirrhose  petioles,  unguiculate 
petals,  a  little  longer  than  the  rather  closed,  obtuse,  quite 
entire,  permanent  calyx.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili  at 
Coquimbo.  It  has  a  calyx  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour, 
and  tipped  with  black,  whilst  the  petals  are  yellow.  It  is 
the  most  showy  and  handsome  of  the  species.  The  T. 
tuberosum,  like  this  species,  has  tuberous  roots  which  are 
eaten  when  boiled.    It  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

T.  pentuphyllum,  the  Five-leaved  Indian  Cress  or  Nas- 
turtium, has  5  leaflets  which  are  ovate  or  ovato-lanceolate, 
entire  and  stalked  ;  only  2  petals,  which  are  sessile,  acute, 
quite  entire,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  This  plant  has  tube- 
rous roots,  yellow  petals,  and  a  greenish  yellow  calyx.  It 
is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and  Britil  in 
the  province  of  Cisplatine.  This  plant  was  known  in 
Europe  for  a  long  time  only  by  Lamarck's  description.  It 
has  however  been  lately  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and 
an  examination  of  the  plant  has  induced  D.  Don  to  consti- 
tute it  a  new  genus.  The  reasons  he  assisms  for  this  are 
rts  fleshy  juicy  fruit  and  its  valvate  activation,  in  both  of 
which  points  it  differs  from  the  genus  Tropteolum.  He 
calls  it  Cnymocarput  pcntaphyllm. 


T.  azureum,  Purple  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  ha* 
the  leaves  5-parted,  with  linear  unequal  laciniae ;  equal, 
entire,  bilobea  petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a 
spur  shorter  than  the  petals.  This  plant  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Miers,  and  first  described  in  his  '  Travels  in  Chili,* 
and  had  been  previously  seen  by  Mr.  Bridges  on  the  Ca- 
rycam  de  Quillota,  4(100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  plant  was  not  however  seen  in  blossom  in  this  country 
till  October,  1842,  when  its  successful  cultivator  obtained 
for  it  a  silver  medal  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  this  plant  published 
by  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  William  Hooker  in  the  parts  of  the 
'Botanical  Register'  and  'Botanical  Magazine' for  De- 
cember, 1842,  in  the  one  the  plant  possesses  entire  petals., 
whilst  in  the  ether  it  is  made  to  possess  serrated  petals. 
Dr.  Lindley  observes  with  regard  to  this  interesting  plant, 
that '  A  few  years  since  a  blue  nasturtium  was  placed  in 
the  same  class  as  a  hippogriff  or  a  unicorn,  for  men's 
minds  were  warped  by  theories  of  cyanic  and  xanthic 
series  in  flowers,  which  it  was  said  could  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  It  was  asserted  that  in  those  cases  where  a 
pure  yellow  is  observable  in  a  particular  genus,  no  blue 
could  possibly  be  produced ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
where  a  blue  colour  exists  in  a  genus,  yellow  was  expelled. 
It  is  true  that  the  hyacinth  and  aconite  seemed  to  offer 
some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  these  propositions,  but  it  was 
alleged  that  the  so-called  yellow  of  the  hyacinth  was  a  bad 
preen,  and  that  the  blue  of  the  aconite  was  really  violet. 
However,  here  is  a  genns  in  which  all  the  species  previ- 
ously discovered  were  either  yellow  or  some  colour  in 
which  yellow  occurs  in  manitest  combination;  but  the 
T.  azureum  has  no  yellow  at  all,  its  blue  being  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  8ibermn  larkspur.'  From  this  we  may  anti- 
cipate that  other  blue  flowers  will  be  found  amongst  the 
red  and  yellow  series,  and  that  reds  or  yellows  may  be 
found  amongst  the  blues. 

Most  of  the  other  species  of  Tropieolum  have  obtained 
a  place  in  our  collections,  on  account  of  their  handsome 
and  variously  coloured  flowers.  The  greenhouse  species 
will  thrive  in  a  light  rich  soil.  For  the  7*.  azureum  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  with  leaf-mould  and  fibry  peat,  not 
sifted,  is  best.  It  will  bear  the  open  air  in  summer. 
When  exposed  to  the  open  air,  many  of  the  species  are 
annual,  which  would,  if  protected,  be  perennial.  They 
may  be  either  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  are 
all  chrtbing  plants  when  placed  near  anything  to  support 
them :  if  this  is  not  done,  thev  become  prostrate.  When 
grown  in  pots,  they  may  be  allowed  to  droop  over  their 
sides,  a  mode  of  growth  whieh  seems  to  suit  many  of  them 
very  well. 

TROP^UM,  Mr.  8owerby's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ammo- 
nites [Corn-it  Ammonis]  apparently  identical  with  Crioer- 
tatitex,  and  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  their 
whorls  disconnected,  such  as  Crioctrtttiles  Drtralhi.  [Tin 

R1LITES.J 


t-'ri«i.Ta!it*i  f'uvulrii. 

TROPHI9,  a  small  irerms  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Artocarpea?,  so  named  from  rpi^, « to  nourish,'  though 
the  species  are  not  very  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The 
species  are  found  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  though 
it  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  may  be  gcnerically  dis- 
tinct. The  flowers  are  dioecious ;  spike  lax.  axillary  ; 
male,  perigone  3-leavcd,  spreading,  stamens  four ;  female, 
perigone  3-leaved ;  ovary  ovate,  one-celled,  one-seeded ; 
stigma  bifid.  The  species  form  milky  trees  with  alternate 
entire  reaves.  T.  americana,  the  Ramoon-tree,  is  twenty 
feet  high,  and  a  native  of  the  West  India  brands,  where 
the  leaves  and  twigs  make  a  w  holesome  fodder  for  cattle 
in  the  inland  woody  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  drupes  are 
about  the  size  of  grapes,  and  have  «  pleasant  flavour. 
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T.  aspera  is  a  native  of  and  common  in  all  parts  of  India, 
sometimes  shrubby,  but  it  also  grows  into  a  small  crooked 
tree.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  unequally  serrate,  and  so  sca- 
brous, as  to  be  employed  by  the  natives  in  poii&hing  ivory. 
The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds.  T.  spmosa  is 
another  Indian  species,  less  common  :  thorny  j  leaves 
oblong  lanceolate,  towards  the  apex  grossly  serrate, 
smooth  ;  female  calyx  twice  the  length  of  the  ovary,  and 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  their  curries. 

TROPHY  (rpdirowv,  tropaeum)  contains  the  same  root 
as  the  Greek  verb  rpivuv,  '  to  turn  or  to  put  to  flight,' 
and  was  therefore  originally  a  sign  or  memorial  erected 
on  the  spot  where  an  enemy  had  been  conquered  or  put 
to  flight.  The  custom  of  erecting  such  memorials  of 
victories  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  capital 
of  the  conquering  nativ  has  been  more  or  less  common 
fo  all  nations  from  the  most  remote  to  the  most  modem 
times.  It  was  most  general  among  the  Greeks,  who  used 
to  erect  trophies  even  after  slight  advantages;  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  both  the  belligerent  parties, 
owing  to  some  advantages  they  had  gained,  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  erect  trophies.  It  was  further  a 
practice  among  the  Greeks  seldom  to  erect  trophies  in  any- 
other  place  than  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  immediately 
alter  the  victory  was  gained :  when  an  enemy  had  been 
conquered  at  sea,  the  trophy  was  erected  on  the  point  of 
the  coast  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  victory  was  gained. 
A  trophy  in  Greece  after  a  victory  on  land  appears  to  liave 
consisted  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  fixed  on  some  eminence  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  and  armour  of  the  vanquished.  An 
inscription  usually  recorded  the  names  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered,  and  the  whole  trophy  was  dedicated  to  some 
divinity.  It  was  customary  not  to  make  trophies  of  very 
durable  materials,  in  order  not  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of 
a  defeated  enemy  or  to  keep  up  any  ill-feeling  for  too  long 
a  period.  But  this  was  not  always  observed.  After  a  naval 
victory  the  trophy  was  usually  adorned  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  this  custom  wasadopted 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period.  The  Romans  down  to  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  never  erected  any  trophies  on 
the  field  of  battle  :  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  enemy  were 
partly  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  partly  dedicated  in 
the  temples  of  the  (tods,  and  partly  applied  as  ornaments 
for  other  public  buildings  and  places.  When  however  the 
Romans  adopted  the  custom  of  raising  trophies  on  the 
field  of  battle,  they  usually  consisted  of  more  solid  struc- 
tures than  the  Greek,  such  as  towers,  columns,  &c. 

(Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquit.,  p.  1010,  &c.) 
TROPIC  BIRD,  Phaeton,  Lion.,  a  genua  of  palmipede 
birds,  placed  by  some  ornithologists  among  the  Pklkca- 
N1D.K,  and  by  others  among  the  Larid.*. 

This  genus,  so  well  known  to  navigators  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  tropics,  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the  two  long 
slender  tail-feathers,  which  have  obtained  for  the  species, 
of  which  two  only  are  recorded,  the  French  name  of  Pailln- 
m-queue.  Their  length  of  wing  and  comparatively  feeble 
feet  proclaim  them  formed  for  flight,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly swift  and  untired  on  the  wing,  disporting  in  the  air 
far  at  sea ;  and  when  on  land  (to  which  they  do  not  often 
retreat  for  any  length  of  time  together,  excepting  at  the 
period  of  niditication),  perc  hing  on  rocks  and  trees.  They 
rarely  quit  the  torrid  zone  and  its  neighbourhood. 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that  the  two  species  form  a  weB- 
defined  artificial  and  purely  geographical  group.  Their 
habitual  domicile  in  the  torrid  zone  does  not  separate  them 
from  the  land;  and  they  can  reach,  as  they  do  nearly  every 
night,  the  isles  and  lolfy  rocks  that  serve  them  as  a  place 
of  refuge.  Nevertheless  M.  Lesson  met  with  them  so 
often  in  sea-tracts  entirely  devoid  of  land,  and  heard  them 
so  often  above  his  head  in  the  calms  and  fine  tropical  nights, 
that  he  thinks  they  should  be  considered  as  oceanic  birds. 
The  same  author  remarks  that  sudden  squalls  or  hurri- 
canes, so  frequent  in  the  equatorial  zone,  often  sweep  these 
birds  beyond  their  natural  limits ;  and  he  thus  account* 
for  seeing  them,  as  he  many  times  did,  in  30°  S.  lai. 

The  common  topic-bird,  P/iai-ton  a-thereus,  he  says, 
«  aemble  4tre  confine  dans  1  "ocean  Atlantiquc  et  s'arreler 
dans  les  mere  de  L'Inde.'  The  other  species,  Phaeton  phm- 
nicuruz,  he  remarks,  appears  to  belong  more  particularly 
to  the  great  equinoctial  ocean.  Nevertheless,  he  adds 
that  both  species  exist  in  nearly  equal  numbers  at  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.   lie  describes  the  flight  of 

;  strokes 


of  the  wing,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  sort  of  falls  or 

sudden  movements. 

Mr.  Swainson,  speaking  of  the  Frigate  Pelicans  (Tachy- 
petes),  observes  that  their  history  no  less  than  their  whole 
structure  is  highly  interesting.  They  are,  he  remarks, 
truly  rapacious  birds,  endowed  with  a  remarkably  piercing 
sight,  with  an  immense  expanse  and  power  of  wing,  and 
with  the  most  determined  audacity,  attacking  other  birds 
nearly  of  their  own  size,  and  forcing  them  to  disgorge  or 
relinquish  the  fish  they  may  have  caught.  '  We  know 
not,'  says  Mr.  Swainson.  '  a  more  imposing  signt  than  half 
a  dozen  of  these  aerial  birds  soaring  in  mid-air,  and  sud- 
denly falling  down  into  the  sea  upon  a  shoal  of  fish  tliat 
have  approached  too  near  the  surface.  At  other  timet, 
during  a  storm,  they  soar  to  such  a  height,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  size,  they  appear  but  as  specks  in  the  firma- 
ment :  all  their  powers  of  motion,  in  fact,  are  concentrated 
in  the  wings ;  for  the  feet  are  so  short  and  imbecile,  that 
when  upon  the  ground  they  may  be  approached  with 
perfect  ease.  These  birds,  although  common  in  the  tropi- 
cal seas,  are  not  found  beyond,  and  are  thought  to  belong 
to  but  one  species.  The  same  regions,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, are  inhabited  by  the  tropic-birds  (Phaeton),  whose 
flight,  although  inferior,  is  frequently  as  high  as  that  of 
the  Frigate-bird :  there  are  but  two  species,  both  having 
two  of  the  tail-feathers  very  long.'  {Classification  of 
Birds.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Phae'toninar,  consisting  of  the 
genus  Phaeton  only,  the  second  subfamily  of  his  Pe/eca- 
nidee,  placing  it  between  the  Plotina  and  the  Peleeaninte. 
(List  of  the  Genera  (jf  Birds,  1841.) 

Phaeton,  Linn.  (Leptunu,  Msehr;  Tropicoliphus,  Leach.)  . 

Generic  Character.— Bill  strong,  stout,  hard,  trenchant, 
compressed,  convex  above,  dentilated  on  its  edges,  in- 
clined towards  the  end,  pointed ;  nostrils  linear,  covered  by 
a  naked  membrane ;  faee  feathered ;  feet  very  short ;  wings 
long;  first  quill  the  longest ;  tail  short, excepting  two  very 
long  slender  tail-feathers. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  the  two  species  which  compose 
this  genus  are  destined  to  live  within  the  twenty-five  de- 
grees of  latitude  next  to  the  equator,  either  to  the  north  or 
south.  It  is  only,  indeed,  accidentally  that  they  are  seen 
beyond  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  conse- 
quently their  presence  has  always  been  considered  by  ma- 
nners as  indicating  that  their  ships  were  entering  the 
equatorial  zone,  whence  the  name  of  Phaeton,  son  of  Sol, 
given  to  these  birds  by  the  poetical  imagination  of  Linnseus. 

The  same  zoologist,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  per- 
sonally observing  these  birds,  says  that  nothing  can  be 
more  graceful  than  their  flight.  They  glide  along,  most 
frequently  without  any  motion  of  the  wing,  on  the  sus- 
taining air,  but  at  times  this  smooth  progression  is  inter- 
rupted by  sudden  jerks  (saccades).  when  they  perceive 
a  ship,  they  never.fail  to  sail  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre. 
They  ordinarily  return  every  evening  to  the  land,  to  roost 
in  tne  midst  of  the  rocks  where  they  place  their  nests. 
Their  food  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  fish.  The  long 
feathers  of  the  tad  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  ornaments  of  dress. 

Example,  Phaeton  atlhereus.  Linn.,  '  The  Tropic  Bird ' 
of  Catesby,  Sloan*,  and  others.  The  following  is  Catesbys 
description:— 

'This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge,  and  has  very 
long  wings :  the  bUl  is  red,  with  an  angle  under  the  lower 
mandible,  like  those  of  the  gull  kind,  of  which  it  is  a  spe- 
cies :  the  eyes  are  encompassed  with  black,  which  ends  in 
a  point  towards  the  back  of  the  head  :  three  or  four  of  the 
larger  quill-feathers  towards  their  ends  are  black  tipped 
with  white :  all  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines  of  black :  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  vermilion  red  :  the  toes  are  webbed : 
the  tail  consists  of  two  long  straight  narrow  feathers  almost 
of  equal  breadth  from  their  quills  to  their  points.' 

1  These  birds'  says  the  same  author, 1  ate  rarely  seen  but 
between  the  tropics,  at  the  remotest  distance  trom  land. 
Their  name  seems  to  imply  the  limits  of  their  abode ;  and 
though  they  are  seldom  seen  but  a  few  degrees  north  or 
south  of  either  tropic,  yet  one  of  their  breeding-places  is 
almost  nine  degrees  from  the  northern  tropic,  viz.  at  Ber- 
mudas ;  where,  from  the  high  rocks  that  environ  those 
islands,  I  have  shot  them  at  the  time  of  their  breeding: 
itta  being  inaccessible  prevented  my  seeing 
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i  little  islands  at  the  oast  end  of  Porto  Rico'  (Ca- 
rolina). 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  •  Voyage  !o  Jamaica,'  says :  ■  The 
5th  of  November  we  saw  the  Tronic -bird,  or  Aci*  Tropi- 
corum,  flying  very  high  round  the  ship ;  they  are  very 
easily  known  by  two  long  feathers  in  their  tails ;  to  me  it 
seems  to  be  rather  of  the  gull  than  duck  kind.  They  are 
common  everywhere  between  the  tropics,  and  rarely  seen 
anywhere  else,  whence  they  have  their  name. 

•They  are  ordinarily  met  with  first  in  the  voyage  to  the 
West  Indict  three  hundred  leagues  off  Dominica,  or  De- 
sada,  towards  Spain  ;  though  in  the  third  voyage  we  made 
thither  we  met  with  one  in  the  midway  between  Spain  and 
the  Canaries,  which  every  one  wondered  to  see  so  near 
Spain.  (Ovicdo.}  I  suppose  this  accident  might  have 
happened  when  the  sun  was  north  of  the  equinoctial  and 
towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer.' 

'  The  feathers  in  the  tail  arc  made  use  of  as  ornamental 
by  the  savages  in  their  hair  and  nostrils.'  (Du  Tertre.) 

Browne  (Jamaica)  states  that  this  species  lives,  like  the 
man-of-war  bird,  within  the  tropics,  and  resembles  it  very 
much  in  make,  flight,  and  manner  of  nourishment ;  but 
that  it  is  seldom  seen  so  near  the  shore.  It  breeds,  he  adds, 
on  the  most  desolate  rocks  and  lonely  islands,  and  is  often 
seen  at  very  considerable  distances  from  land, 
i  a  specimen  in  Trad  esc  ant's 


The  following  is  the  description  given  by  M.  Lesson  of 
the  other  species,  Phaeton  pnernicurut : — 

Length  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  thirteen  inches,  six  lines ;  of  the  bill  from  the 
point  to  the  commissure,  three  inches,  eight  lines ;  breadth 
across  the  expanded  wings,  thirty-one  inches.  Length  of 
the  tail,  five  inches;  of  one  lengthened  tail-feather  (brin) 
taken  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  seven  inches,  six  lines  ; 
of  the  second  and  smaller  long  tail-feather  (brin)  taken 
from  its  origin,  six  inches.  Ten  tail-feathers,  without 
counting  the  long  one,  which,  at  its  origin,  is  enlarged  like 
the  other  feathers :  the  tail  forms  a  fan.  Feet,  taken  from 
the  leg  to  the  toes,  three  inches.  Legs  white,  with  a  light 
bluish  tint  in  some  places ;  webs  j>artly  black,  that  between 
the  hind  toe  pale  flesh-colour  slightly  glazed  with  white. 
Bill  red,  denticulated  ;  nostrils  near  the  origin  of  the  bill, 
rather  large,  presenting  forwards  a  canal  which  scarcely 
extends  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  of  a  blackish  tint. 
Plumage  satin-white :  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  large  brown 
spot.  The  anal  feathers  present  a  great  black  spot  in  their 
centre,  as  well  as  some  of  the  feathers  which  approach  the 
body.  The  long  tail-feathers  (brim)  are  red,  the  smallest 
being  of  the  deepest  hue.  The  shafta  of  the  greater  quill- 
feathers,  of  the  tail-feathers,  and  the  long  tail-feathers 
(brint)  are  black,  but  towards  the  extremity  they  are 
white.  'Manuel.) 

TROPICS  (rpoxi,  a  turning),  the  circles  of  the  earth 
parallel  to  the  equator  which  pass  through  those  places  to 


which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  solstices,  being  the 
extreme  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  latitude  of 
any  spot  upon  either  tropic  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  interval  between  the 
northern  and  southern  tropics  comprehends  every  part  of 
the  earth  at  which  the  sun  is  ever  vertical.  The  northern 
tropic  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  that 
of  Capricorn,  since  the  sun,  when  vertical  at  places  in  the 
first,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  astronomical  sign  of 
Cancer ;  and  when  vertical  at  places  in  the  second,  is  at  . 
the  commencement  of  Capricornus. 

TROPI  DOG  ASTER,  the  name  given  by  MM.  Du- 
meril and  Bibron  to  a  genus  of  Saurians  (Ewtotet),  be- 
longing to  the  Iguanian  lizards. 

Generic  Character. — Head  short,  triangular,  obtuse  in 
front.  Susocular  regions  covered  w?1h  a  great  number  of  po- 
lygonal scales,  much  smaller  than  the  other  cephalic  scales, 
and  carinated,  like  them.  A  moderate  occipital  scutella- 
tion.  Nostrils  lateral,  tubular.  No  palatine  teeth.  Throat 
with  two  or  three  entire  transverse  folds.  One  or  two  lon- 
gitudinal folds  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Tympanic  mem- 
brane a  little  sunk.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  subdenticu- 
lated.  Trunk  very  slightly  depressed  ;  a  fold  of  the  skin 
along  each  flank.  Scales  of  the  back  small,  unicarinated, 
and  with  convex  edges ;  those  of  the  belly  with  three  cari- 
nations.  A  small  dentilatcd  crest,  from  the  occiput  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  subcorneal,  very  slightly  de- 
pressed at  its  base,  and  surrounded  with  verticillations  of 
carinated  scales.  Toes  and  claws  slender.  No  femoral 
pores.  (Dum.  and  Bihr.) 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  observe  that  three  principal 
characters  establish  the  differences  between  this  genus  and 
Callitaura.  These  are— the  femoral  pores,  the  want  of  a 
longitudinal  fold  under  the  throat,  and  the  presence  of  a 
small  dentilatcd  crest  from  the  nape  to  the  caudal  extre- 
mity. Moreover,  the  susocular  regions  are  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  scales,  one-half  smaller  than  the 
plates  of  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  the  small  scales  of 
the  upper  region  of  the  trunk  are  unicarinated,  those  of 
fhe  lower  region  tricarinated,  and  the  border  of  the  ear  is 
subdenticulated  ;  finally,  the  longitudinal  cutaneous  body- 
fold  from  the  axilla  to  the  groin  is  less  developed  than  in 
Callitaura.  For  the  rest,  the  genus  Trojndogatter  neariy 
resembles  Calli*aura,  but  it  has  the  trunk  and  tail  rather 
less  depressed,  and  the  nostrils  more  distinctly  tubular. 
{Erpftologie.) 

Only  one  species  is  known,  Tropidogatter  Blainvillii. 
Locality  unknown. 

TROPIDO'LEPIS.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sau- 
rians resembling  the  Agnmee  in  their  teeth  and  form,  but 
uniformly  covered  with  imbricated  and  carinated  scale*. 
Their  series  ofpores  is  very  strongly  marked. 

Example,  Tropidolepi*  undulata  {Agama  undulata, 
Daudin  •,  an  American  species,  remarkable  for  the  white 
cross  which  it  has  under  the  throat  on  a  dark-blue  ground. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  who  place  Lepidolepis,  Cuv. 
(Sceloporu*,  Wiegm. ;  Tropidurus,  in  part  vVagl.),  anions, 
the  Iguanian  Lizard*  or  Ennote  Saurians,  thus  charac- 
terize the  genus : — 

Head  short,  flat,  rounded  in  front.  A  great  occipital 
scale  ;  great  susocular  plates.  No  palatine  teeth.  Below 
the  neck  smooth ;  on  each  side  a  kind  of  oblique  slit. 
Trunk  short,  depressed,  with  an  imbricated  scaling,  cari- 
nated on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belly.  Neither  dor- 
sal nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  stout,  but  little  elongated,  de- 
pressed at  its  base,  afterwards  rounded.  Femoral  pores  : 
no  anal  pores. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  observe  that  this  genus,  which, 
when  Cuvier  wrote,  comprised  but  a  single  species,  Agama 
undulata,  Daud.,  now  comprehends  nine  others,  all  native* 
of  Mexico. 

TROPIDOLOPl'SMA,  a  name  given  by  MM.  Dumeril 
and  Bibron  to  a  genus  of  Scincoidtan  Lizard*,  belonging 
to  the  division  Saurophthalnu.  [Scincoidians.] 

Generic  Character.— Nostrils  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  nasal  plate ;  no  supero-nasal  plate.  Palate  without 
teeth,  with  a  very  deep,  triangular,  pointed  notch.  Scales 
carinated. 

Example,  Tropidolopima  Dumerilii  {Scinnu  aterri- 
mui,  Peron;  T*tliaua  Kingii  and  Tiliqua  Napoleoni*, 
Gray.  Four  varieties,  one  entirely  black.  (See  Dum.  and 
Bibr.,  Erpitologie,  vol.  v.) 

Locality,—  New  Holland. 
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THOPIDOTHORUS. 

TROPIDORHYNX-HUS";  the  name  given  by  Mr, 
and  Dr.  Hoi-sfield  to  a  genus  of  Meuphagid.e. 

N.B.  The  following  is  Mr.  G.  K.  Gray's  arrangement  of 
the  Meliphagidte : — 

Subfam.  1.  Myzomelinsp. 

Genera:  Myzome la,  Vig. and  Horsf. ;  Acanthorhynchm, 
Gould ;  Glyciphita,  Sw. 

Subfam.  2.  Meliphagina?. 

Genera  :  Meliomis,  G.  R.  Gray ;  Protthemadera,  G.  R. 
Gray  ;  Ptitotis,  Sw. ;  Anthomis,  G.  R.  Gray  ;  Philemon, 
Viei'll. ;  Phyllornis,  Boie ;  Meliphaga,  Lewin ;  Anthochava, 
Vig.  and  Horef. ;  Acanthogenys,  Gould ;  Entomyza,  Sw. ; 
Tropidorhynchus,  Vig.  and  Horsf. 

Subfam.  3.  Melithreptinse. 

Genera :  Plectoramphus,G.  R.  Gray ;  Muucrhina,  Vieill. ; 
PtophixUn,  Vig.  and  Horef. ;  Eidopsariu,  Sw. ;  Melithrep- 
tu*,  Vieill. ;  tiitimophita,  Gould. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  this  family  the  fourth  of  the 
Trituiroitlres,  and  places  it  between  TrochilitUe  and  Cer- 
thidat. 

TROPIDOSAURA,  Boie's  name  for  a  genius  of  Lti- 
certian  Lizards,  or  Autotaurs,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  of 
Cfdodonl  Autosaurs  (Leiodaclylt)  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron 


t! 


{Algira,  Cuv. ;  Psammuro*.  Wagl. ;  Ptiimmuntt,  Wiegra.). 

Generic  Character. — Tongue  not  sheathing  itself  at  the 
base,  moderately  long,  notched  at  its  free  extremity,  with 
squamiform,  imbricated  papillae.  Palate  toothed  or  not. 
Intermaxillary  teeth  simple,  conical.  Maxillary  teeth 
slightly  compressed ;  the  firet  simple,  the  succeeding  ones 
tricuspidate.  Each  of  the  nostrils  opening  in  a  single 
plate,  the  naso-frenal,  situated  under  the  summit  of  the 
rostral  canthus.  Evelids.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
distinct,  stretched  within  the  auricular  opening.  No  squa- 
mous collar  under  the  neck,  but  a  small  fold  of  the  skin 
before  each  shoulder.  Scaling  of  the  throat,  breast,  and 
belly  composed  of  small,  delicate,  smooth  lamina-,  with  a 
round  or  sub-rounded  border,  and  imbricated  femoral 
lores.  Each  of  the  feet  with  five  slightly  compressed  toes, 
ul  cyclotetragonal.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 
MM.  Dumenl  and  Bibron  state  that  the  Tropidosaur<e, 
form  a  small  but  very  natural  genus,  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others  which,  with  it,  compose  the  group 
of  Ceelodont  Isiodactyl*.  On  one  side,  the  Tropido*uuree, 
by  their  squamous  tongue,  their  femoral  pores,  and  the  en- 
tire absence  of  a  collar,  differ  from  the  Tachydromi,  whose 
tongue  has  chevron-shaped  folds,  which  have  only  inguinal 
pores,  and  a  collar  of  scales  in  front  of  the  breast.  On  the 
other  side,  this  same  absence  of  collar,  joined  to  the 
rounded  form  behind,  and  the  imbricated  condition  of 
their  venttal  scales,  prevents  them  from  being  confounded 
with  the  numerous  genus  of  Lizards  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  always  exists  across  the  lower  region  of  the 
neck  a  row  of  large  scales,  and,  on  the  belly,  quadrilateral 
plates  more  or  less  developed,  disposed  in  a  quincunx. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  remark  that  the  Tropidosaurte 
lean  in  their  general  form  both  towards  the  lizards  and 
sciiiks :  like  the  last  they  lhave  the  body  narrow  and 
rounded  in  appeatancc;  they  have  no  collar  under  the 
neck,  and  the  whole  scaling  of  their  lower  region  offers 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  fishes  of  the  carp  kind  ; 
hut  on  observing  their  head,  it  is  seen  to  be  protected  by 
squamous  pieces,  differing  but  little  in  number,  form,  and 
disposition  from  those  of  the  cephalic  shield  of  the  lizards 
properly  so  called,  many  of  which  the  Tropidotaurar  equally 
resemble  in  their  dorsal  scales. 

The  head  of  the  Tropido&aure  has  the  form  of  a  four- 
faced  pyramid ;  their  belly  is  flat,  their  back  slightly 
arched  across,  and  their  sides  or  flanks  are  perpendicular, 
slightly  arched  outwards.  Sometimes  the  limbs  are  de- 
veloped in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  extremely  short.  The 
tail  is  comparatively  much  less  extended  than  that  of  7b- 
chydromu*.  On  the  anterior  extremities  the  first  finger  or 
the  thumb  is  very  small ;  the  second  is  once,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  are  twice  as  long  again ;  the  fifth  is  shorter 
than  the  second.  The  four  first  posterior  toes  are  regularly 
graduated  ;  and  the  last,  attached  very  backward  upon  the 
tarsus,  U  a  little  longer  than  the  second.  The  tongue,  mo- 
derately elongated,  narrowed,  and  divided  into  two  flat- 
tened points  at  its  free  extremity,  presents  behind  two 
other  points  separated  so  as  to  form  a  V,  between  which 
the  glottis  is  situated :  its  surface  is  furnished  with  squanii- 
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form  papilla1 ,  except  on  iU  edges  and  the  posterior  pail, 
where  may  be  seen  transverse  slightly  angular  folds. 

The  palate  is,  in  general,  armed  with  some  small  teeth 
to  the  right  and  left  of  its  notch.  There  are  ten  conical, 
simple  intermaxillary  teeth ;  twenty-five  upper,  and  a«i 
equal  number  of  lower  maxillary  teeth  on  each  side.  The 
maxillary  teeth  are  straight,  a  little  compressed,  with  an 
obtuse  summit,  and  divided  into  two  or  three  blunt  points. 

The  upper  eyebrow  is  very  short,  and  the  lower,  on  the 
contrary,  very  high ;  but  both  are  paved,  as  it  were,  with 
small,  angular,  thick,  and  flat  scales. 

The  plates  that  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  the 
same  in  number,  and  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Tachvdkomi  s.  Sometimes  the  naso-frenal  plate  is  simple, 
sometimes  it  is  divided  in  its  middle  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection of  the  head :  there  is  always  a  first  and  second 
post -naso-frenal.  One  of  the  upper  labial  plate*,  that 
which  is  placed  immediately  below  the  eye,  is  a  little  ex- 
tended in  length,  and  ascends  to  the  orbital  border.  Some 
quadrilateral  plates  are  applied  against  the  upper  margin 
of  the  temple,  which  is  furnished  with  rhoitiboidal  or  hex- 
agonal inequilateral  carinated  scales,  which  are  sometimes 
intermingled  with  scales  of  different  sizes. 

Tlie  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  perfectly  teuso, 
and  the  scales  which  cover  it  are  equal  and  very  regularly 
disposed,  but  there  is  a  small  cutaneous  fold  in  front  of 
each  shoulder. 

Rhomboidal,  carinated,  imbricated  scales,  pointed  back- 
wards, and  very  large  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  lizards,  cover  the  whole  of  the  upper  pail  of  the 
body,  the  limbs,  and  the  tail.  They  compose  an  upper 
scaling  entirely  resembling  that  of  the  hopidolepids  and 
the  proctotretcs  [Tropidihus],  genera  of  the  family  of 
Iguanians,  a  scaling  which  is  equally  shown  in  some  species 
of  lizards  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  in  the  genus  rntm- 
mndromm. 

The  Tropidosaura  are  remarkable  as  being  nearly  tin* 
only  Lacertiana  whose  lower  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  throat, 
the  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  the 
limbs,  are  protected  by  scales  absolutely  resembling  those 
which  clothe  the  same  regions  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
species  of  Scincoidians.  Granules  extremely  close-set 
cover  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thighs,  along  the  under 
part  of  which  i*  a  series  of  pores.  The  subdigital  scutt  na- 
tions are  smooth,  sometimes  rather  thick ;  they  form  n 
single  row,  and  are  disposed  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  The, 
claws  are  moderately  long,  compressed,  arched,  and 
pointed.  (Erpitohgie.) 

Four  speciea  are  recorded,  all  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World : — Tropidosaura  ulgira,  Fitz.  (Mediterranean  coasts 
of  Africa) ;  Tropidosaura  capensis,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  (Capt- 
or Good  Hope);  Tropidotaura  mnnlnna,  Boie  (Java);  and 
Tropidotaura  Dumkrilii,  Smith  (South  Africa). 

TROPUWRUS,  W  letrmann  s  name  for  a  genus  of 
Saurians,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  the  Agnmida;  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  under  the  Iguanidte,  and  by  MM.  Dura6nl 
and  Bibron,  who  have  changed  the  name,  unnecessarily  as 
Mr.  Swainson  thinks,  to  Proctrotretut,  under  the  Iguauian 
lizards,  or  Eunote  Saurian*. 

Generic  Character. — Head  subpyramido-quadrangular, 
more  or  less  depressed.  Cephalic  plates  moderate,  poly- 
gonal ;  occipital,  in  general,  not  very  distinct.  Palatine 
teeth.  Neck  plaited  at  the  sides  or  entirely  level.  Tym- 
panic membrane  a  little  sunk.  Body  rounded  or  slightly 
depressed,  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  the  upper  ones 
carinated,  the  lower  smooth.  Neither  caudal  nor  dorsal 
crest.  Toes  simple.  Tail  long  and  conical,  or  moderate 
and  slightly  depressed.  No  femoral  pores.  Anal  pores  in 
the  males.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.  1 

MM.  Dumenl  and  Bibron  state  that  the  principal 
characters  which  distinguish  this  genus  from  Holuhtipi* 
(Dum.  and  Bibr. ;  Tropidurus,  Fitz.  in  part,  Leiocejthutus, 
Gray),  which  immediately  precedes  it  in  their  arrangement 
reside  in  the  entire  absence  of  a  crest  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  in  the  non-compression  of  the  tail,  and  in  the 
existence  of  pores  (in  the  males)  on  the  free  border  of  the 
kind  of  lip  which  closes  the  cloaca.  The  species  of  the 
genus  under  consideration  have  not,  they  observe,  like 
the  Holotronids,  before  each  shoulder  a  sort  of  oblique 
incision  produced  by  the  fold  which  the  skin  produces  at 
this  part.  The  neck  is  entirely  rounded  and  level  or 
smooth,  or  at  most  offers  some  irregular  plication  on  its 
All  have  the  palate  furnished  with  teeth.  The 
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Jaw-teeth  arc  short,  equal,  comprised  and  trilobated  for 
the  most  part,  only  the  ten  or  twelve  first  being  rounded 
and  pointed.  All  equally  want  femoral  pore--..  The  size 
of  the  scale*  varies  according  to  the  species,  but  in  all 
they  are  surmounted  with  a  carina,  terminating  most 
frequently  in  a  sharp  point. 

MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  further  state  that  they  know 
none  which  have  the  scales  of  the  belly  carinatcd.  In 
some  species  the  form  of  the  head  is  that  of  a  four-faced 
pyramid  a  little  elongated  ;  in  others  it  is  a  little  depressed 
and  its  horizontal  circumference  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle 
obtuse  in  front.  The  cephalic  plates  are  very  variable  in 
diameter  and  form  ;  but  they  are  always  angular.  There 
is  generally,  on  each  susoculor  region  a  curvilinear  row 
greater  than  the  other.  The  occipital  scale  is  so  small, 
that  sometimes  it  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  others.  The 
tympanic  membrane  is  slightly  sunk;  sometimes  the 
anterior  bonier  of  the  ear  is  strongly  dentilatcd,  sometimes 
only  slightly,  sometimes  not  at  all.  The  species  with  a 
slender  body  have  it  rounded  and  carry  a  long  and  conical 
tail ;  those  whose  trunk  is  short  have  it  a  little  compressed, 
and  in  those  cases  the  tail  is  moderate  and  slightly  flattened 
at  the  hase.  The  length  of  the  limbs  is  not  considerable,  the 
toes  are  simple. 

MM.  Duineril  and  Bibron  divide  their  genus  Proc- 
totrelux  into  two  groups. 

1st.  The  Lfiwlcrfx. 
•   Species  which  have  the  neck  smooth  or  level. 

Example.  Troptdurus  ehilensu,  tiitidm,  ct  oliruceu* 
;var.  B.  i,  Wiegm.,  Less.,  et  Gam. 

hxal.ty,  Chile. 

2nd.  The  Ptygoderes. 

Species  with  the  neck  folded  on  each  side :  nine  in 
number,  and  all  from  Chile. 

Example.  Proclotretus  cyauogaster,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

N.B.  MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  remark  that  their  genus 
Proftotreiui  corresponds  to  the  division  Leioleemut  esta- 
blished by  Wicgmann  in  his  genus  Tropiduru*. 

TROPPAU,  a  circle  in  the  margraviate  of  Moravia,  pro- 
perly Austrian  Silesia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prussian 
Silesia  ;  on  the  south-cast  and  south  by  the  county  of 
Pre  rati ;  on  the  west  by  Olmiitz,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Prussian  county  of  Glatz.  Its  area  is  1000 square  uiiles, 
and  the  population  230,000.  It  contains  several  lord- 
ships, and  those  parts  of  the  principalities  of  Lichtensteiu, 
Iagcrsdorff*  and  Neisse,  which  were  retained  by  Austria 
when  the  remainder  of  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia.  There  are  many  mountains  in  the  circle, 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Altvatcr, 
•1200  feet  high,  the  Bischofskappe,  3000  feet,  and  the  Hun- 
gerberg,  with  a  splendid  waterfall.  There  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  low  and  level  ground ;  the  climate  however  U 
temperate.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oder,  the  Oppa, 
and  the  Mora.  Agriculture  is  very  limited  :  the  chief 
products  arc  oats  and  potatoes,  and  flax  is  the  staple  of 
the  country.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  neglected, 
but  more  attention  is  paid  to  that  of  horses  and  sheep. 
The  country  produces  Iron,  marble,  slate,  lime,  and  turf. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  wiUi  forests,  yet  wood 
is  dear.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
circle  are  Germans,  and  in  the  south  Slavonians,  are 
an  industrious  race,  who  very  carefully  cultivate  their  un- 
grateful soil.  There  are  also  various  manufactures,  espe- 
cially of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  some  tanneries,  and 
jmper-mills. 

The  principality  of  Troppau,  which  forms  the  southern 
p.art  of  the  circle,  lies  between  the  Oppa,  the  Oder,  and 
Mora.  On  the  death  of  Casimir.  duke  of  Teschen,  in  1528, 
it  fell  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  was  mortgaged  in 
1614  by  the  emperor  Matrons  to  the  princely  house  of 
Lichtenstein,  to  which  it  was  formally  ceded  in  full  pro- 
perty in  1772.  The  part  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oppa  was  indeed  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau, 
but  still  remains  the  property  of  the  prince  of  lich- 
tenstein. The  Austrian  portion  has  about  80,000,  and  the 
Prussian  55,000  inhabitants. 

.  TROPPAU,  the  capital  of  theprincipalityandofthe  circle, 
is  situated  in  49°  56'  N.  lat.  and  17°  53'  E.  long.  It  stands 
in  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oppa,  at  it  ■  confluence 
with  the  Mora,  and  consists  of  the  town  and  of  three  suburbs, 
containing  altogether  11,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
suburb  of  Katherinendorf,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oppa,  which  has  above  30tX)  inhabitants.    The  town  has 


on  the  w  hole  a  cheerful  appearance,  with  straight  and  pretty 
broad  streets,  and  some  tolerably  large  and  handsome 
squares.  There  arc  several  churches,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  church  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  of  the  Minorites.  Among 
the  public  buildings  arc  the  theatre,  the  senate-house,  the 
palace,  now  converted  into  public  offices,  and  some  others. 
The  gymnasium  has  a  Sili-sian  museum,  a  good  library, 
and  valuable  collections  of  natural  history.  Troppau  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  tribunals  and  public  offices  of  the  circle 
and  of  the  principality,  and  has  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  which  are  the  staple  articles 
of  its  commerce. 

Troppau  was  chosen,  in  1820,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  which  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tions effected  by  the  standing  armies  in  Spain.  Portugal, 
and  Naples,  at  which  the  principle  of  armed  intervention 
was  asserted.  There  were  present  at  this  Congress  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  the  grand-iluke  Michael 
of  Russia,  and  the  archduke  Rudolph,  canlinal-pn ru  e- 
bishop  of  Olmiitz ;  likewise  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Prince 
Mcttcrnich,  the  Aulic  counsellors  Von  Gcntz,  Mercy,  and 
Wacke ;  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Count  Nesselrode  and 
Count  Capo  d'l&tnas :  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  Prince  Har- 
denberg  and  Count  Bernstorff ;  the  French  ministers,  De 
le  Ferronaycs  and  Caraman ;  Lord  Stewart,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  the  Neapolitan  Prince 
Ruffo,  Count  Golowkin  ;  Prince  Wolkonsky  ;  Prince  Mcn- 
zikoff;  M.  von  Alopiius,  Prussian  minister;  General  von 
Kruacmark  ;  Count  von  Zichi ;  Baron  I^ebzeltern,  ami 
many  other  diplomatic  characters.  The  chief  object  of  the 
negotiations  was  a  convention  between  the  great  powers 
not  to  recognise  any  constitution  which,  deviated  from  the 
legitimate  monarchical  political  system  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land and  France  appeared  however  to  desire  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Naples:  thej 
both  endeavoured  to  advocate  a  system  of  neutrality,  the 
bases  of  which  were  laid  down  in  a  detailed  note  by  Lord 
Stewart.  Great  Britain  declared  that  it  would  take  no 
part  in  coercive  measures  against  Naples ;  and  France 
made  its  accession  to  the  alliance  against  Naples  depend- 
ent upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  agreed  to  by 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  three  latter  power 
united  not  to  recognise  the  revolution  at  Naples,  and  ii 
necessary  to  use  coercive  measures  against  it.  reciprocally 
binding  each  other  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  their  do 
minions.  Naples  endeavoured  to  justify  the  state  of  tha'. 
kingdom  in  an  official  note  of  the  1st  of  October,  1820. 
which  was  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  but  the  sovereigns  oi 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  inviting  hitu  to  come  to  I*aybach,  there  to  appear 
as  a  mediator  between  his  people  and  the  states  whose 
tranquillity  was  endangered  by  the  Neapolitan  revolution  ; 
on  which,  King  Ferdinand,  with  the  assent  of  the  Nea- 
politan parliament,  proceeded  on  the  13th  of  December 
from  Naples  to  Lay  bach,  at  which  place  the  result  of  the 
Congress  was  finally  decided. 

;Brockhaus,  Court  risatvms  Lexicnu  ;  Stein,  Gens. ;  Has- 
scl ;  Cannabich  ;  Oeaterreichuche  National  EuryiiJupiidie.) 

TROU'BADOLRS,  the  name  given  to  those  poets  in  the 
Romance  language,  or  Langue  d  Oc,  who  lived  in  southern 
France,  eastern  Spain,  and  northern  Italy,  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  [Romance  Language  ] 
The  name  is  a  French  form,  from  the  Provencal 1  trobador,' 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  '  trobare,'  '  to  find,'  and  means  an 
'  inventor.'  The  word  1  Trouvere,'  in  northern  French,  had 
the  same  meaning,  and  served  to  designate  the  poets  of 
northern  France,  or  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  The  Troubadours 
were  distinct  from  the  Jongleurs:  the  former  were  the  real 
poets,  and  many  of  them  were  knights  and  men  of  noble 
birth,  who  occasionally  occupied  themselves  with  poetical 
composition ;  whilst  Uic  Jongleurs  were  strolling  minstrels 
who  did  not  compose  poetry,  but  sang  the  lays  of  the  trou- 
badours, and  accompanied  them  with  their  musical  instru- 
ments, and  thence  derived  their  subsistence.  Many  of  the 
troubadours  however  were  skilled  both  in  music  and  sing- 
ing; but  those  who  were  not,  retained  a  jongleur  in  their 
service.  According  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  noble* 
kept  open  house  for  all  the  wandering  followers  of  war  and 
minstrelsy,  and  often  requited  munificently  both  poets  and 
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It  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  originated.    That  fertile  region,  blessed  with 
a  genial  climate,  had  suffered  less  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, and  had  retained  more  of  its  old  Roman  civilization  : 
it  hardly  felt  the  civil  wars  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
and  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  Normans ;  and  during 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovingians  it  became  independent  of 
the  French  crown  by  the  revival  of  the  kingdom  of  Bour- 
gognc,  or  of  Aries,  and  by  the  power  of  the  great  vassals, 
the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  ot  Poitou  and  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine.    At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
counts  of  Barcelona  acquired  by  marriage  the  possesion  of 
Provence  ;  and  the  whole  region  bordering  on  the  .Mediter- 
ranean on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Ebro  to  the 
Var,  became  subject  to  one  dynasty,  whilst  the  people 
spoke  the  nine,  or  nearly  the  same,  Romance  dialect.  It 
was  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours attained  its  perfect  ton :  that  poetry  was  essentially 
lyrical  and  mostly  amorous,  and  was  characterised  by  sim- 
plicity, or  rather  paucity,  of  ideas,  and  by  a  6trained  refine- 
ment of  expression,  and  peculiarity  of  form,  which  made 
it  quite  distinct  from  the  classical  models.    In  that  age  and 
country  of  chivalry,  every  noble  beauty  had  in  her  train  some 
admiring  poet;  and  ever)-  poet  selected  some  fair  lady— 
sometimes  the  daughter,  but  oftener  the  wife,  of  the  noble- 
man to  whose  retinue  he  was  attached— for  the  object  of 
his  poetical  passion  and  the  subject  of  his  song.    It  was  a 
poetical  attachment,  although  it  sometimes  ended  in  a  real 
one:  its  expression  was  artificial.    These  remarks  apply 
generally  to  troubadour  amatory  poetry,  to  which  how- 
ever there  are  exceptions.    The  Abbe!  Andres,  in  his  'Ge- 
neral History  of  Literature,'  passes  a  severe  judgment  upon 
it :— '  A  few  ideas  turned  and  twisted  into  a  thousand 
forms,  and  none  of  these  of  very  happy  construction,  low 
and  vulgar  expressions,  a  wearisome  monotony,  and  a  pro- 
lixity as  tiresome— a  hard  and  difficult  versification,  strange 
and  forced  rhymes, — these  arc  the  general  characteristics 
of  Provencal  poetry.'    Sismondi,  in  his  '  Litteiature  du 
Midi  de  l'Europe,*  speaks  of  it  IB  a  more  favourable 
manner. 

The  troubadours  sang  also  at  times  of  loftier  themes. 
Some  of  them,  who  had  followed  the  Crusades  and  shared 
the  dangers  of  Eastern  campaigns,  sang  after  their  return 
the  valiant  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Others  wrote 
to  animate  the  Christian  princes  to  deliver  Palestine  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Moslems.  Others,  especially  about  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  wrote  bitter 
satires  against  the  persecutors,  the  Inquisitors,  against  the 
priesthood,  the  hierarchy,  and  against  Rome  itself.  That 
persecution  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  trou- 
badour poetry  in  the  thirteenth  century.  [Alihgk.nses.] 
Many  of  the  troubadours  perished,  or  fled  and  died  in 
foreign  lands.  Afterwards  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  be- 
come count  of  Provence  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Barcelona,  having  removed  to  Naples,  took 
with  him  many  Provencal  knights  and  ladies  to  grace  his 
new  court.  There  they  found  a  new  language,  the  Sicilian 
or  Italian,  which  was  rising  into  maturity  and  was  well 
calculated  for  poetry,  and  it  became  the  favourite  lan- 
guage of  the  Anjou  court.  When,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. Queen  Joanna  I.,  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Naples, 
returned  to  Provence,  she  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  revive 
the  study  of  Provencal  poetry ;  and  when,  many  years  later, 
she  adopted  Louis,  son  of  King  John,  and  the  head  of  the 
third  house  of  Anjou,  that  prince,  who  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  Provence,  spoke  the  Langue  d'Oil,  or  northern 
French,  and  had  no  taste  for  the  Provencal.  His  grand- 
son Ren*,  duke  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence  and  nominal 
king  of  Naples,  made  in  the  following  century  some  at- 
tempts at  reviving  the  poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  but  the 
race  of  the  troubadours  was  now  extinct,  and  the  only  result 
of  his  exertions  was  the  collecting  and  compiling  the  lives 
of  the  old  troubadours  by  the  monks  of  the  isles  of  Hyeres, 
and  after  him  bv  Hugues  de  St.  t  .'-aire. 

At  Toulouse  however  efforts  were  made  to  revive  trou- 
badour poetry.  The  1  Capitouls,'  or  municipal  magistrates 
of  that  city,  established  an  academy  called '  Del  Gai  Saber,' 
or  *of  the  gay  science;'  and  seven  of  the  best  rhymers  of 
the  place,  styled  'the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse,' 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  They  fixed  upon  the  1st  of 
May  for  holding  an  annual  jwblic  festival,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  '  Floral  Games.'   The  first  meeting  was 


held  in  1324,  and  was  attended  by  many  poets  from  vanoua 
parts  of  Languedoc.  Maistre  Arnaud  Vidal  de  Chateau- 
neuf  d'Arri  obtained  the  prize,  and  graduated  as  doctor 
of  the  gay  science  in  consequence  or  a  song  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin.  [Clemknck  Isaitrk.]  The  morality  of  trou- 
badour poetry  underwent  a  reform  under  this  new  institu- 
tion. It  was  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  the  Academy  to 
recite  any  composition  on  the  subject  of  unlawful  or  adul- 
terous love,  a  frequent  theme  of  the  old  troubadours.  The 
pageant  of  the  '  floral  games '  continued  to  bc'held  till  the 
great  French  revolution,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  re- 
vived of  late  years.  But  the  old  language  of  the  trou- 
badours has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  given 
way  to  various  patois,  the  Languedocian,  Provenral,  Poi- 
tevin,  and  others. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Jean  Nostradamus,  a  notary  or 
attorney  of  Provence,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician and  astrologer  Michel  Nostradamus,  published  4  Lives 
of  the  Provencal  Poets,'  in  the  compilation  of  which  he 
exhibited  much  credulity  and  want  of  criticism.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  an  academician  and 
author  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Antient  Chivalry,"  employed 
much  time  and  indefatigable  research  in  collecting  the 
works  of  troubadours,  which,  with  his  own  comments  and 
illustrations,  filled  about  twenty-five  folio  volumes  in  MS 
From  this  immense  treasury  the  Abbe  Millot  extracted  his 
'Histoire  Littctraire  des  Troubadours,' rather  a  superficial 
work.  At  last  Raynouard  took  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
went  through  it  thoroughly  in  his  '  Choix  des  Poesies'  Ori- 
ginales  des  Troubadours,'  0  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  181G-2I. 
In  the  first  volume  he  has  investigated  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  'langue  Romane'  and  its  grammar.  In 
the  second  volume  he  has  given  specimens  or  the  general 
style  of  the  troubadours ;  he  has  investigated  the  existence 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Courts  or  Love  ;  has  collected 
monuments  of  the  lanpie  Romane  previous  to  the  age  of 
the  troubadours,  and  has  explained  the  various  forms  of 
poetical  composition  employed  by  the'Provencaux.  The 
thud  volume  contains  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  trou- 
badours; the  fourth  their  military,  political,  and  moral 
poems.  The  firth  volume  is  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
the  troubadours;  and  the  sixth  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  first,  containing  philological  researches  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  langue  Romane  with  the  other  languages  of 
modern  Kurope  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 

For  the  various  sorts  of  composition  used  by  the  trou- 
badours— their  '  Alba,'  or  morning  song ;  their  ■  Serena,' 
their  sonnet,  a  sort  of  composition  which,  it  is  believed, 
they  imparted  to  the  Italians;  their  •Planhs,'  or  songs  on 
the  death  of  a  mistress ;  their  '  Sirventes,"  which  were 
either  satirical,  political,  or  warlike;  their  'Tensona,' 
which  were  in  the  form  of  dialogues — we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Raynouard's  work.  In  romance  or  narrative 
poems  their  literature  is  very  poor ;  and  this  is  one  marked 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Trouveres  of  Northern 
France,  whose  poetry  was  chiefly  of  the  narrative  kind.  A 
rhyming  chronicle  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses,  w  ritten  by 
Guillaume  of  Tudela,  is  one  of  the  few  narrative  poems  of 
the  troubadours  deserving  of  mention.  The  number  of 
didactic  poems,  philosophical,  moral,  and  religious,  is 
somewhat  greater.  The  fragment  of  'The  Life  of  Boe- 
thius,'  which  has  been  edited  by  Raynouard,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the  moral  pieces.  The  '  Mys- 
tery of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins '  is  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  in  any  mo- 
dern language.  The  'Breviary  of  Love,'  by  MaTtre  Er- 
mengau,  consisting  of  many  thousand  lines,  is  important  as 
containing  a  view  of  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of 
that  age,  with  scattered  notices  of  other  troubadours :  there 
is  also  the  'Treasure'  of  Pierre  de  Corbiac,  in  about  840 
lines,  written  all  upon  one  rhyme,  in  which  the  poet,  after 
giving  an  account  of  himself  and  his  estate,  makes  a  dis- 
play of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  Latin  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  the 
indiction,  the  epact,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  a 
little  medicine,  pharmacy,  surgery,  necromancy,  geomancy,  j 
magic  and  divination,  mythology,  scriptural  history,  the 
history,  true  or  fabulous,  of  several  countries,  the  prophe- 
cies of  Merlin,  the  mysterious  death  of  Arthur,  and  other 
legends  and  fables.  It  is  a  very  curious  piece.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Maitre  Pierre  had  read  any  classical 
author;  and  indeed  among  the  multitude  of  troubadour 
compositions  there  are  very  lew  allusions  to  classical  his- 
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tor)'  and  antiquities ;  and  those  few  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  monkish  chronicles  and  compilations.  Their 
IV vv  Latin  quotations  are  from  the  Vulgate,  or  from  scho- 
lastic sentences.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  Moorish  schools  of  science  established 
in  Spain,  or  to  have  derived  from  that  quarter  any  fund  of 
scientific  information. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  his  work,  as  already  observed, 
Kaynouard  gives  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  poets 
who  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  the  name  of  troubadours, 
with  snort  biographical  notices  of  many  of  them,  from  the 
MSS.  of  Provencal  poetry :  they  are  three  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number.  Professor  Diez  of  Bonn,  in  his  '  Leben  und 
W'erke  der  Troubadours,"  has  collected  further  information 
concerning  troubadour  biography,  and  has  arranged  his 

♦  Lives'  into  regular  narratives,  placed  in  chronological 
order.  He  begins  with  William  IX.,  duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  count  of  Poitiers,  the  oldest  troubadour  on  record, 
lie  was  liorn  a.d.  1071,  went  with  a  large  force  of 
Crusaders  to  the  East,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
returned  home  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  sing  of 
love  and  also  of  war  and  its  dangers.  But  his  poems  on 
this  last  subject  arc  lost.  He  is  thus  described  by  native 
biographers :  '  The  count  of  Poitiers  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
seducers  of  women,  a  knight  skilled  in  arms  and  the 
affairs  of  love.  He  was  gifted  with  poetry  and  singing, 
and  for  a  long  time  travelled  about  the  world  that  he 
might  betray  women.'  Anecdotes  of  him  are  related  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  Among  other  distinguished 
troubadours  there  were,  Bertran  de  Born,  lord  of  Haute- 
fort,  a  restless  intriguing  man,  placed  by  Dante  in  his 

•  Inferno1  for  having  encouraged  the  rebellion  of  the  sons 
of  Henry  II.  of  England  against  their  father;  Arnaud 
Daniel,  likewise  mentioned  by  Dante,  as  well  as  Sordello 
of  Mantua ;  Pierre  Vidal,  who  became  mad  through  love  ; 
Jaufre  Kudcl,  lord  of  Blaya,  who,  becoming  enamoured  of  | 
the  countess  of  Tripoli  solely  through  reports  which  he  heard  | 
from  pilgrims  of  her  attractions  and  goodness,  took  the 
cross  and  sailed  for  Tripoli,  fell  ill  on  board,  was  landed 
half  dead,  and' carried  to  a  hostelry,  where  the  countess, 
hearing  his  strange  story,  went  to  see  him,  to  the  great  joy 
of  poor  Kudel,  who  thanked  God  and  expired  in  her  arms, 
and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  the 
Templars ;  Guillaume  of  Cabestaing,  whose  fearfully  tra- 
gical end  was  the  result  of  illicit  love ;  Arnaud  de  Maruelh, 
railed  by  Petrarch  the  lesser  Arnaldo;  Pierre  d'Auvergne, 
who  wrote  a  kind  of  review  of  his  brother  troubadours; 
Folquct  of  Marseille  and  others,  an  account  of  whom  may 
Ik*  seen  in  the  works  above  referred  to.    Tiraboschi,  in  his 

*  History  of  Italian  Literature'  (vol.  iv.,  b.  iii.,  ch.  2),  gives 
an  account  of  the  Italian  4  trovatori,'  or  troubadours,  chiefly 
from  a  MS.  collection  of  their  works  in  the  Este  or 
Modena  library,  written  about  the  year  1254.  Azzo  VII. 
of  Este,  marquis  of  Fcrrara,  was  one  of  their  chief  patrons. 
At  one  time  the  language  and  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
were  in  fashion  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  They 
were  the  intermediate  step  between  the  old  Roman  lite- 
rature and  that  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

Among  the  few  specimens  we  have  of  verses  by  ladies 
addressed  to  their  poetical  lovers,  a  little  poem  of  Clara 
d'Anduse  is  characterized  by  much  graceful  elegance  and 
earnestness  of  feeling :  she  tells  her  lover  that  she  devotes 
her  heart  to  him,  and  that  if  she  were  now  the  mistress  of 
her  person,  he  who  possesses  it  should  not  have  obtained 
it.  The  countess  of  Die  expresses  her  unreserved  affection 
for  her  lover  in  terms  still  more  explicit. 

The  singular  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love  is  closely 
connected  with  troubadour  history.  Their  existence  has 
been  denied  by  some,  but  Raynouard  seems  to  have 
established  the  fact,  especially  through  the  evidence  of  a 
work  in  Latin  written  by  Matstre  Andre,  chaplain  to  the 
court  of  France  about  the  year  1 170,  entitled  *  De  Arte 
Amatoria  et  Reprobatione  Amoris,'  in  which  there  are  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Courts  of  Love  and  their  decisions 
in  matters  of  gallantry,  and  to  a  •  Code  of  Love,'  which 
was  compiled  we  do  not  know  by  whom,  but  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  courts.  These  Courts 
of  Love  were  wont  to  assemble  in  various  towns  and  castles 
of  France ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  ladies,  to  whom  some 
knights  acted  occasionally  as  assessors.  The  countess  of 
r'hampaime  is  mentioned  ns  having  held  a  court  of  sixty 
ladies.    The  countess  of  Flanders,  Ermengardc  viscounts 


of  Narbonne,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  queen  of  Henry  II.  ot 
England,  had  eash  their  Courts  of  Love,  and  some  of  their 
decisions  remain  on  record.  A  question  having  been  put 
to  Erruengarde  concerning  a  lady  who.  being  in  love  with 
a  knight  by  whom  she  was  beloved,  married  another, 
whether  she  was  authorised  to  repel  her  former  lover,  and 
refuse  him  her  favours — Ermengarde  replied,  that  1  the 
supervenience  of  the  marriage  bond  cannot  exclude  the 
former  love,  unless  the  lady  declares  she  will  renounce 
love  altogether  and  for  ever.'  Again,  a  knight  was  in  love 
with  a  lady  engaged  to  another :  to  his  entreaties  and 
waitings  she  said  at  last  that  she  would  listen  favourably 
to  his  suit,  if  she  should  happen  to  lose  her  present  love. 
Soon  after  the  lady  and  her  lover  married.  The  other 
knight  now,  agreeably  to  a  principle  of  the  Code  of  Love, 
reminded  the  lady  of  her  promise,  arguing  that  she  was 
now  married,  and  had  consequently  lost  her  love.  The 
lady  refused,  saying  that  she  was  still  in  love  with  and  was 
beloved  by  her  former  lover,  who  was  now  her  husband. 
Queen  Eleanor,  being  applied  to,  said :  '  We  dare  not  dispute 
the  solemn  decision  of  the  countess  of  Champagne,  who 
declared  that  "  love  cannot  exist  between  husband  and 
wife;"  we  therefore  approve  that  the  lady  in  question 
should  fulfil  her  promise.' 

The  Code  of  Love  given  by  Matt  re  Andre,  the  origin 
of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity,  consists  of  thirty-one 
articles,  and  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
above  decisions,  from  which  perhaps  it  was  compiled. 
'  The  marriage  bond,'  says  one  of  the  articles,  *  is  no  legi- 
timate obstacle  to  love  with  a  third  party.'  Some  of  the 
clauses  arc  expressed  with  a  kind  of  delicacy,  and  bear 
evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  female  mind,  such  for 
instance  as  these : — '  Non  est  sapidum  quod  araans  ab 
invita  sumit  amante.  Facilis  percept io  contemptibilem 
reddit  amorem,  difficilis  eum  carum  facit  haberi.  Quilibet 
amantis  actus  in  coaraantis  cogitatione  finitur.  Qui  non 
eelat  amare  non  potest.  Amor  raro  consuevit  durare 
vulgatus.  Amorosus  semper  est  timorosus,' &c.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  in  the  above  tenets  the  principle  and  practice  of 
the  cicisbeism  or  serventism  of  Italy  and  Spain  in  its  more 
refined  form.  Petrarch  himself  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  and  its  sentiments.  That 
the  love  of  the  troubadours  was  often  Platonic  through 
cither  necessity  or  the  self-respect  of  one  of  the  parties,  is 
very  probable ;  that  it  was  often  not  so  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  troubadours  themselves,  and 
the  revenge  of  outraged  husbands  is  told  in  more  than  one 
fearful  tale.  And  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  in  '  Anne 
of  Geierstein,'  vol.  ii.,  the  other  troubadours  who  narrate 
such  tragical  incidents  bestow  all  their  pity  on  the  adulter- 
ous lovers,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the  provocation 
given  to  the  injured  husband,  whom  they  hold  up  to 
execration.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  their  system  of  ethics. 
A  strange  admixture  of  pious  ideas  with  those  of  love  is 
also  observable  :  Guillaume  de  Cabestaing  prays  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  inspire  his  beloved  with  tenderness  for  him  : 
Hughes  de  la  Bacheliere  swears  by  the  Holy  Gospels  thnt 
he  never  begins  to  recite  a  paternoster  without  immedi- 
ately turning  his  whole  mind  and  heart  towards  his  lady. 

Besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
Professor  Diez  has  written  also  Die  Poetie  der  Troubadour* 
nach  gedruckten  und  handtchrifllichen  TVerken  dertttben 
dargfxtellt,  Zwickau,  1826;  and  Raynouard  has  published 
Isxiaue  Roman  avrc  un  nouveau  Choix  de*  Poi-sies  Ori- 
ginal** de*  Troubadour*,  Paris,  1836 :  we  may  also  notice 
Mrs.  Dobson's  Literary  History  of  the  Troubadour*, 
London.  1R07. 

TROUT,  the  common  name  of  various  species  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  genus  Salmo.  In  the  article  Saimotudk 
the  characters  of  the  genus  Salmo  and  the  habits  of  the 
Srtlmo  safar,  common  salmon,  are  described :  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks  here  to  the  species  of  Salmo  known  by  the 
name  of  trout. 

The  Bull-trout  (S.  enox>  is  a  thicker  fish  in  proportion 
to  its  weight  than  the  salmon  :  the  fins  and  tail  are  much 
more  muscular;  the  head  is  also  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  and  the  teeth  are  longer  and  stronger.  This  fish  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  Sol  way,  as  well  as  occasional  ly 
in  Dorsetshire  and  Cornwall.  The  young  fish,  when  they 
weigh  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds,  are  called  IVhit- 
ling*.  As  food  their  flesh  is  less  esteemed  than  many 
others  of  the  salmon  tribe,  as  it  is  coarse  (which  is  quite  in 
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areonlance  with  their  strong  muscular  development),  and  is 
of  s\  pale  orange  or  yellow  colour.  In  the  markets  they 
ob1;i:ri  only  an  inferior  price.  The  fish  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Norway  Salmon  seems  to  be  identical  with  this  spe- 
cie*. They  take  the  bait  freely,  and  when  hooked,  owing 
to  thvir  powerful  muscular  structure,  make  prodigious 
vlfort*  to  escape.  It  is  migratory,  and  attains  a  weight 
of  about  25  pounds. 

The  Salmon-trout  (S.  trutta).  This,  with  the  preceding 
species  and  the  S.  salar,  are  the  only  migratory  species  of 
salmon  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  Great  Britain.  Next 
to  the  salmon  itself,  the  salmon-trout  is  most  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  diet.  It  has  a  small  head,  a  very  broad  back, 
:i  slightly  forked  tail ;  the  flesh  is  a  pink  colour,  and  of  a 
rich  flavour.  This  fish  is  the  white  trout  of  Devonshire, 
Wales,  and  Ireland ;  the  sea-trout,  herling,  and  whitling 
of  the  Solway,  the  finnock  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  salmon-trout  of  the  London  market.  In 
their  migratory  habits  and  the  time  and  mode  of  deposit- 
ing their  spawn,  they  resemble  very  much  the  common 
salmon.  Hie  Fordwich  Trout  of  Izaac  Walton  is  the  sal- 
mon-trout. The  best  in  the  London  markets  are  those 
from  Perth,  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen.  The  largest 
specimen  ever  seen  by  Mr.  Yarrell  weighed  17  pounds. 

The  Common  Trout  (S.  fario)  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Britain,  and  is  perhaps,  on  account 
of  its  colours  and  form,  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful 
creature  of  its  class.  The  variations  of  its  tints  are  almost 
infinite ;  yellow  however  is  the  predominating  ground- 
colour, varying  to  an  orange,  and  sometimes  passing  into  a 
dark  greenish  black  or  violet,  which  is  covered  over  with 
black  and  red  spots.  These  great  variations  in  its  colour 
seem  to  depend  on  the  qualities  of  its  food.  Those  feed- 
ing on  fresh-water  shrimps  have  the  most  brilliant  colrtur. 
and  have  the  finest  flesh  ;  whilst  those  which  are  obliged 
to  live  chiefly  on  aquatic  vegetables  have  a  much  less  bril- 
liant colour  and  less  delicate  flesh.  The  average  weight  of 
the  trout  is  about  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half;  in  ponds 
and  stews  they  sometimes  reach  a  larger  size,  and  speci- 
mens have  been  seen  weighing  as  much  as  15  pounds : 
some  of  the  deeppools  in  the  Thames  above  Oxford  yield 
the  finest  trout.  Tne  Gillaroo  trout  of  Ireland  seems  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  common  trout.  Several  of  the  loughs 
of  Ireland  produce  this  fish.  Deformed  specimens  of  this 
common  trout  are  not  uncommonly  taken,  and  might  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  a  new  species  had  been  discovered. 
Mention  of  varieties  from  this  cause  has  been  made  by 
Oliver,  Pennant,  and  Hansard. 

The  Great  Grey  or  Lake  Trout  (S.  ferox)  was  first  noticed 
by  Pennant  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ulswater  Lake  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Loch  Neagh  in  Ireland.  This  fish  attains  an 
average  weight  of  25  pounds,  but  specimens  have  been 
seen  weighing  50  or  GO.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
last  species  by  its  great  size,  the  large  proportional  size  of 
the  head,  and  the  square  extremity  of  the  tail  in  all  its 
stages  of  growth.  Tnis  fish  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
lakes,  seldom  ascending  or  descending  rivers,  and  it  never 
migrates  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  &  lacuMtri*  of  continental 
writers ;  and  received  its  present  designation  from  Sir  W. 
Jardine.  who,  having  found  it  in  Loch  Awe  and  other  lochs 
of  Scotland,  supposed  it  was  a  new  species.  He  named  it 
/wot,  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  rapacious  habits.  The 
flavour  of  this  fish  is  indifferent  when  compared  with  the 
salmon  and  salmon-trout.  These  fish  are  generally  caught 
from  a  boat,  and  require  a  rod  and  line  of  great  strength, 
on  account  of  their  power  and  activity. 

The  Saltno  talmultu,  the  Parr  or  Samlet,  is  sometimes 
called  a  trout.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  Salmonidse. 
It  very  nearly  resembles  the  young  of  the  Salmon,  and 
they  were  confounded  under  the  name  of  Parr  till  Mr. 
Shaw  of  Dnimlanrigg  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  fishes  called  Parr  were  young  salmon.  (Salmonid.e.] 
Some  persons  suppose  from  this  that  all  Parr  are  young 
salmon  ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  the  true  Parr  are  found  in 
Ihe  rivers  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  a  young  salmon  is 
not  to  be  found  at  all.  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  has  lately  paid 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  states, 4  from  close  compara- 
tive examination  of  specimens  from  distant  localities,  and 
these  with  the  young  of  others  of  the  Salmonidae,  I  be- 
lieve the  Parr  to  be  a  distinct  fish.'  This  fish  has  various 
designations  in  different  parts  of  England.  It  is  the  Skeg- 
ger  of  the  Thame*,  and  the  Brandling,  Fingerling,  Skirling, 
Gravelling,  Lasping,  Sparling,  ficc.  of  other  parts. 


The  other  species  of  Sti/mo  inhabiting  Great  Britain  mm- 
the  A  umbUi,  the  Northern  Char,  and  i>.  mlrelinu*,  the 
Welsh  Char. 
(  Wilson's  Rod;  YarreH's  British  Fithe*.) 
TROVER  (from  the  French  word  trouvr,  •  to  find.'),  the 
name  of  a  special  action  on  the  case.  It  was  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  right  as  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  to  the  personal  chattels  which  are  the 
subject  of  it.  It  is  applicable  to  questions  respecting  the 
right  to  persona]  chattels  only.  This  action  ismaintniimhlc 
by  one  who  has  either  an  absolute  or  special  property  in 
the  chattels  and  also  a  right  to  possession.  Thus  it  may 
be  brought  either  by  the  actual  owner  or  an  occasional 
bailee,  a  carrier,  &c„  or  a  mere  finder  as  against  all 
except  the  rightful  owner.  The  declaration  states  the 
plaintiff  was  lawfully  possessed  ns  of  his  own  property  of 
certain  personal  chattels,  naming  them  distinctly,  their 
amount  and  value ;  that  he  afterwards  casually  lost  them, 
and  that  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  defendant  by 
finding,  who,  afterwards,  converted  them  to  his  own  use  ; 
for  which  the  plaintiff  claims  damages.  This  form  and 
the  fiction  respecting  the  finding  were  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  by  assuming  a  right  of  possession  in  the  defend- 
ant, of  enabling  the  parties  to  try  the  bare  question  ns  to 
the  right  between  the  plaintiff  ana  defendant  to  recover  or 
retain  the  goods.  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the  defend- 
ant may  either  plead  not  guilty,  under  which  plea,  since 
the  new  rules,  tne  only  questiou  raised  is  the  mere  fact  of 
the  actual  conversion,  or  he  may  plead  specially  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  admitting  the  conversion,  he 
claims  a  right  to  detain  the  goods.  The  fact  of  the  con- 
version is  proved  by  showing  that  the  defendant  upon 
request  distinctly  refused  to  deliver  up  the  goods,  or  has 
destroyed  them,  or  has  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  of  them. 
When  an  act  of  conversion  has  once  been  completed,  no 
subsequent  act  by  the  defendant  can,  as  is  said,  '  purge  the 
conversion ;'  that  is,  the  right  of  action,  having  once 
vested  in  the  plaintiff'  by  the  act  of  conversion,  will  not  be 
diveMed  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  defendant.  But 
such  a  subsequent  act,  as  for  instance  the  return  of  the 
goods,  may  reduce  4hc  damages  to  a  merely  nominal  cha- 
racter. Tne  action  is  not  maintainable  by  one  joint  te- 
nant, or  tenant  in  common,  or  partner  against  another, 
unless  in  the  case  where  the  chattel  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  other.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
possession  of  cne  is,  by  reason  of  the  joint  property  of  all, 
held  to  lie  the  possession  of  all,  and  therefore  no  act  of 
conversion  can  be  said  to  have  been  committed. 

The  other  pleas  which  are  an  answer  to  this  action  arc,  a 
denial  of  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  chattel  [Pro- 
pkrty  ;  Possession  ;  Sai.k],  or  the  statute  of  limitations 
that  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  conversion  was 
committed ;  or  any  circumstances  showing  that  the  defend- 
ant has  a  right  to  detain  the  goods,  as  from  having  a  lien 
upon  them,  Sec.  [Likn  ;  Stoppage  in  Transitu.]  An 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  these  defences  scarcely  be- 
longs to  the  present  article,  with  the  subject  of  which  they 
are  only  incidentally  connected,  and  they  have  already 
been  fully  treated  on  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  plaintiff  must  prove  that  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  goods  correspond  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  declaration.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
verdict,  the  jury  may  give  damages  to  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  aud  also  such  sum  in  addition  as  may 
cover  the  amount  of  interest  during  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  conversion.  This  action  differs  from  the  action  of 
detinue  as  being  brought  to  recover  damages,  while  the 
object  of  the  action  of  detinue  is  to  recover  the  actual 
goods  in  specie.  [Detinue.] 

(Selwvn,  Ar.  P.,  'Trover;'  Comvn's  Dig.,  'Trover.') 

TROWBRIDGE,  SIR  THOMAS.  The  date  of  the  birth 
of  this  eminent  commander  is  not  stated  in  any  account  we 
have  met  with,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard 
Trowbridge,  Esq.,  of  Cavendish  Street,  or  Cavendish  Square, 
London.  He  was  brought  upin  the  naval  service  under  Ad- 
miral Sir  Edward  Hughes,  in  the  East  Indies  ;  was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  1780,  and  a  commander  and  post-captain  in 
1782.  After  serving  with  approbation  against  the  French  in 
India,  Trowbridge  returned  to  England  in  1785,  as  captain 
of  the  admiral's  ship ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  with 
Commodore  (afterwards  Admirer;  Blankett,  upon  a  particu- 
lar service  in  the  Indian  seas.  On  his  return  from  that  ex- 
pedition, in  command  of  the  Castor  frigate,  of  32  guns,  with 
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a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in  charge,  he  was  taTten  prisoner 
by  the  French  ;  but  while  he  and  about  fifty  of  his  crew 
were  being  taken  home  in  the  Sans  Parcil,  of  HO  guns, 
thev  were  re -captured,  that  vessel  being  taken  by  Lord 
Howe,  in  his  great  victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  Lord 
Howe  gave  the  command  "ofthe  Sans  Parcil  to  Trowbridge ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Admiralty  appointed  him  to  the 
Cullodcn,  of  74  gun's,  which  vessel  he  commanded  in  the 
victor)-  of  February  14,  1797,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
Having  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  that  day,  he 
was  sent  with  eight  ships  of  the  line  to  support  Nelson  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  was  with  the  fleet  which  chased 
Bonaparte  to  Alexandria,  but  was  prevented  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1, 
1708,  by  his  ship  running  on  a  reef  early  in  the  after- 
noon, perhaps  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  no 
chart  of  the  bay,  although  the  other  captains  had.  This 
accident,  observes  Brenton,  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the 
gallant  captain ;  but  Nelson  assured  him  that  no  man 
could  better  afi'ord  to  lose  the  laurels  of  the  day,  and  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  that  his  services  merited 
the  highest  rewards.  4  I  have  experienced,'  he  says,  4  the 
ability  and  activity  of  his  mind  and  body.  It  was  Trow- 
bridge who  equipped  the  squadron  so  soon  at  Syracuse  ;  it 
was  Trowbridge  who  exerted  himself  after  the  action;  it 
was  Trowbridge  who  saved  the  Culloden,  when  none  that 
I  know  in  the  service  would  have  attempted  it;  it  is  Trow- 
bridge whom  I  have  left  as  myself  at  Naples  ;  he  is,  as  a 
friend  and  as  an  officer,  a  nmpnreil .'  The  circumstances 
being  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  the  officers  ofthe  Cul- 
loden were  treated  like  those  actually  engaged  in  the  battle. 
In  1799  Trowbridge  resigned  the  blockade  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
he  was  subsequently  engaged  about  the  coast  of  Italy  in 
co-operating  with  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  and  reduc- 
ing fortresses  on  the  sfa-coast.  Among  his  achievements 
in  that  vear  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
which  tfie  Russians  had  declared  it  would  require  three 
months  to  reduce,  but  which  he,  with  his  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, and  a  few  Russian  and  Portuguese  troops,  took  in 
fourteen  days.  In  November,  1709.  Trowbridge  was  made 
a  baronet  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  had  for  some 
time  previously  borne  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  in  180 1,  he  was  selected  by  Earl  St. 
Vincent  to  be  his  captain  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was 
subsequently  made  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  April,  1804, 
he  was  made  an  admiral,  and  in  1805  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies  in  the  Blenheim,  a  90-gun  ship  reduced  to  74 
(runs,  with  a  convoy  of  ten  merchant  vessels.  In  1HU6  the 
Blenheim  ran  aground  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  was 
seriously  injured ;  but  after  repairing  her  in  a  temporary 
manner  at  Pulo  Penang,  Trowbridge  sailed  in  her,  under 
jury-masts,  to  Madras,  where  he  was  urged  to  leave  her, 
because  of  her  dangerous  condition.  His  characteristic 
love  of  coping  with  difficulties  led  him  to  disregard  these 
warnings,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1807,  he  set  sail  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Blenheim  was  last  seen  on 
the  1st  or  February,  near  Madagascar,  in  a  violent  gale, 
and  exhibiting  signals  of  distress;  and  nothing  was  ever 
discovered  respecting  the  fate  of  her  crew.  Trowbridge 
left  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former.  Sir  Edward  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  being  also  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 

(Debrett's  Barutittage ;  James's  Naval  llutvry ;  Brcn- 
ton's  Naval  Uittory.  ) 

TKOY  (Ti>wo,  Tpoiij,  orYfxrfa)  is  the  name  both  of  the 
country  in  which  the  city  of  Troy  was  situated  and  of  the 
city  iUelf.  The  country'  of  Troy,  more  commonly  called 
Troas,  formed  the  north-western  part  of  Mysia  In  Asia 
Minor.  In  after-ages  this  tract  of  country  preserved  its 
name,  and  under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  separate  district 
of  Mysia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by 
the  /Kgean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  the  extent  of  its  coast  | 
being  from  the  promontory  of  Lectum  on  the  south  to  the 
river  Rhodius,  which  tails  into  the  Hellespont  below 
Abydos  on  the  north.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  a  ridge 
of  Mount  Ida,  extending  from  the  source  of  the  Rhodius 
to  the  sea-coast  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum.  Strabo 
irives  a  much  greater  extent  to  the  Troad,  making  it  reach 
to  the  river  /Esepus  on  the  cast,  and  to  the  CaYcus  on 
the  south  (xiii.,  p.  58 1-580);  but,  in  taking  this  view, 
Strabo  included  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Trov  several 
states  which  were  only  his  allies.  (Homer,  Iliad,  ii., 
K24,&c.)  | 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were  most  probably  of 
Thracian  origin.  (Strabo,  p.  590 ;  Diodorus,  v.  47-19  ; 
Herod.,  vii.  75.)  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  they 
had  reached  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion than  their  opponents  the  Achaeans.  There  seems 
however  to  have  been  no  considerable  town  in  the  district 
except  the  capital,  Ilium  or  Troy.  The  cities  mentioned 
by  Homer  would  seem,  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  taken,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  villages  (//., 
ix.,  328,  &c). 

The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches 
of  Mount  Ida  (Kas-daghi),  which,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the  main  ridge, 
the  anticnts  compared  to  the  insect  called  crntipedc.  Two 
of  its  summits,  which  bore  special  names,  were  Cotylus 
and  Gargara.  (//.,  viii.  45,  &c.) 

The  following  were  the  principal  places  in  the  Troad  at 
the  time  of  Strabo.   Near  the  promontory  Lectum,  in  a 
plain  called,  from  the  abundance  of  salt  in  it,  Halesiuro, 
were  the  villages  of  Hamaxitus  and  Chrysa.    At  the  latter, 
which  ntood  on  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus  (//.,  i.  37),  which  was  still  standing  In  the  time  of 
Pliny.    Scepsis  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  first 
built  on  the  highest  summit  of  Ida,  whence,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  was  removed  to  a  spot  60  stadia  lower  by  Sca- 
mandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
/Eneas.    Strabo  elsewhere  calls  Scepsis  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.    ThU  Was  the  spot  where  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  collected  a  library,  which,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  and  suffering  much  damage,  wa»  removed 
by  Sulla  to  Athens.    Alexandria  Troas,  on  the  coast,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Chrysa,  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 
who  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing places.    According  to  Suetonius,  Julius  Ciesar  once 
thought  of  making  Alexandria  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Herodcs  Atticns  built  an  aqueduct,  by  which 
the  town  was  supplied  with  water  from  Mount  Ida.  The 
number  of  splendid  buildings  which  the  town  once  pos- 
sessed is  proved  by  its  ruins,  which  still  exist  at  Eski-stani- 
bul.    From  Alexandria  to  the  promontory  Sigeum  (Yen- 
ixhrhr)  the  coast  was  called  Achaiura.   The  promontory 
of  Sigeum  formed  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  near  it  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  the  Athenians  took  from  the  Mitylensans  (b.c.  GOG). 
This  contest  is  made  memorable  by  the  prowess  of  Pittacus, 
who  commanded  the  Mitylenxans,  and  slew  in  single 
combat  Phrynon,  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  the 
disaster  of  the  poet  Alcxus,  who  left  his  shield  on  the 
field  of  battle.  (Herod.,  v.  95 ;  Strabo,  xiii.,  p.  GOO.)  Near 
Sigeum  was  the  Achilleum,  a  mound  of  earth  supposed  to 
be  the  grave  of  Achilles,  and  honoured  as  such  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Julius  Cassar.    Not  far  to  the  east  of 
Sigeum  was  Rhoetcum,  and  near  it  the  /Eantium,  or 
monument  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax.    The  coast  between 
Sigeum  and  Rha;tcuni  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  naval 
station  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.    Here  is 
the  mouth  of  the  united  rivers  of  Simois  and  Scamander 
or  Xauthus.    The  Simois  is  now  called  Mttndere-Chat. 
The  principal  city  in  Troas  was  Troy,  in  antient  times 
more  commonly  called  Ilium  ('IXiov),  which  exercised  a 
kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  other  towns  of  the  country. 
Its  site,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion 
in  modern  times,  is  placed,  according  to  the  investigations 
made  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  von  Eckenbrecher,  upon  the 
western  branch  of  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the 
river  Simois  into  the  plain  towards  the  river  Scamander. 
Its  citadel  lay  on  the  south-eastern  sido  of  the  city. 
Others,  as  Pococke,  Le  Chevalier,  Choiseul  Gouffier,  have 
traced  its  site  a  little  farther  north  in  the  modern  Turkish 
village  of  Bnnar-Bashi :  others  again  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  antient  Troy  altogether,  or  have  declared  it  tn 
be  a  useless  task  to  investigate  its  site,  since  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  and  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants. 
But  even  tliis  last  opinion  is  too  sweeping,  since,  although 
Troy  may  have  been  destroyed  by  tlie  Greeks,  Homer,  who 
cannot  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  clearly  suggests, 
and  is  borne  out  by  Strabo.  that,  after  the  calamity  that  befell 
Troy  in  the  reigti  of  Priam,  it  continued,  at  least  for  some 
time,  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  .fcneadie,  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Priam.    The  city  of  Troy  which  Xerxes  (Herod., 
vii.  42,  &c.)  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great  visited 
may  have  been  of  later  origin,  but  it  is  nevertheless  attested 
that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Troy.  This 
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town  appears  to  have  gradually  decayed  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  a  new  town  of  the  same  name  was  built 
somewhat  below  the  spot  where  the  SimoU  is  joined  by 
the  Scamander.  (Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  397)  In  the  times  of 
the  Romans  this  Troy  was  regarded  and  treated  as  the 
genuine  antient  Troy  from  which  they  derived  their 
descent. 

The  first  king  in  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer, 
whence  the  Trojans  are  also  called  Teucriana.  Dardanus, 
one  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  married  a  daughter  of 
Teucer,  by  w  hom  he  had  two  sons,  Hits  and  Erichlhonius. 
The  latter  became  the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the 
names  Troy  and  Troas  are  derived.  He  had  three  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Ilus,  founded  the  town  of  Ilium  or  Troy, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Troas.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the  city  was  said  to  have 
been  fortified  with  walls  by  the  assistance  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Apollo.  Soon  alter  this  Troy  was  taken 
by  Hercules,  but  was  restored  to  Priam,  the  son  of  Laoine- 
don,  who  reigned  for  a  lout?  time  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
until  his  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  his  sou  Paris  having  carried 
off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  Alter  a  siege  of  nine 
years  the  Greeks  took  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Troy. 
This  event  is  usually  placed  about  the  year  B.C.  1184. 
After  this  time  the  history  of  Troy,  which  until  then  is 
thoroughly  mythical,  is  completely  lost  to  us,  although,  as 
we  indicated  above,  it  must  have  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards. 

The  most  important  among  the  remaining  towns  of  the 
Troad  were  Dardanus  (the  capital  of  .-Eneas),  Thebe,  and 
Thymbra. 

Upon  the  topography  of  Troy  and  its  neighbourhood 
we  need  not  mention  the  earlier  works  of  Pocoeke,  Le 
Chevalier,  Choiseul  Goiimcr,  Spon,  Wood,  Wheeler,  and 
others.  Those  who  seek  more  complete  information  may 
consult  Leake,  Travel*  in  Aria  Minor,  c.  6 :  Forchhammer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
vol.  xii.,  whose  essay  is  accompanied  by  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  Plain*  of  Troy  by  Captain  Graves,  T.  A.  B. 
Sprat t,  and  other  officers  of  the  Uoyal  British  Navy.  Von 
Eckenbrecher.  Caber  die  Lago  de*  Homer  ischen  Ilion,  in 
the  lUuiniuhfH  Museum  fur  Philologie,  for  1842,  p.  1-49, 
wilh  two  maps,  one  representing  the  antient  and  another 
the  modern  condition  of  the  country.  Compare  also  Strabo, 
xiii..  at  the.  beginning;  Plin.,  //.A'.,  c.  30  or  33;  Mannert, 
Gcographie  der  Grivchen  und  Homer,  vi.  3.  p.  449,  &c. ; 
Gt-orgii,  Alte  Geographic,  i.  p.  113,  &c. 

Besides  the  celebrated  Troy,  there  are  some  other  towns 
in  antiquity  which  bore  this  name.  1.  A  village  near 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  near  a  mountain  called  the  Trojan 
mount  (Toteiucuv  «[ioc  ;  Strab.,  xvii..  p.  SOU).  It  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojans  who  accompanied 
.Menelaus.  2.  Iu  Latium,  on  the  spot  where  /Eneas  and 
his  Trojans  landed  on  their  arrival  in  Italy  (Dionys.  Hal., 
i.  53 ;  comp.  Stephanus  Byz.,  under  Tpoia,  who  mentions 
some  more  places  of  the  same  name. 

TROY,  AMERICA.    [New  York.] 

TROY  WEIGHT.  Neither  the  etymology  nor  the 
time  of  introduction  of  this  denomination  is  well  known  ; 
the  received  opinion  is  that  it  took  its  name  from  a  weight 
used  at  the  fair  of  Troves ;  this  is  likely  enough,  since  we 
find  more  than  one  large  town,  the  weights  of  which 
became  standards :  thus  we  have  the  pound  of  Cologne, 
of  Toulouse,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  Troves. 

That  there  was  a  very  old  English'  standard  pound  of 
twelve  ounces  is  a  well  determined  fact ;  and  also  that 
this  pound  existed  long  before  the  name  Troy  was  given 
to  it  or  another.  There  was  also  the  merchants'  pound  of 
fifteen  ounces,  and  the  Tower  pound,  having  twelve 
ounces  of  its  own,  but  leas  than  the  Troy  pound"  by  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce.  Though  the  troy  pound  was  men- 
tioned as  a  known  weight  in  2  Henry  V.,  cap.  4  (a.d.  1414), 
and  2  Henry  VI.,  cap.  13  (a.d.  1423),  the  term  troy  was 
not  applied  to  the  legal  standard  pound  till  12  Henry  VII. 
( a.d.  149,")).  The  merchants'  pound  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  Averdupois  weight. 

The  troy  pound  has  continued  to  be  the  legal  standard 
down  to  the  present  time,  though  only  actually  used  in 
weighing  precious  metals  and  stones,  and  apothecaries' 
drugs.  It  had  precisely  the  same  limitation  of  use  in 
the  time  of  Fleta,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 


the  pound  of  silver,  the  pound  sterling,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  this  pound  was  sometimes  described  as 
divided  into  twenty  parts  called  sterling  shillings.  The 
famous  statute  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1266)  [Stkrung]  makes 
a  standard  for  it  from  the  weight  of  ears  of  wheat. 

The  pound  troy  is  now  divided,  for  gold  and  silver,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights,  and 
each  pennyweight  into  twenty-four  grains.  But  for 
medicines,  it  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  each  ounce 
into  eight  drams  or  drachms,  each  drachm  into  three 

A  cubic 
[Weights 


into  twvntv 


2  raw* 
trov. 


scruples,  and  each  scruplt 
foot  of  water  weighs  75*7374  pound 
an o  Measures.] 

TROY,  FHANC18  DK,  was  born  in  1648,  and  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  de  Troy,  under  whom  he  commenced  his 
studies,  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  became  a  disciple  of 
Nicholas  Loir  at  Pans.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
an  artist  he  painted  historical  subjects,  which  however  he 
partly  abandoned,  being  more  inclined  to  portrait :  but, 
on  being  appointed  professor  in  the  Academy,  he  had 
to  paint,  according  to  custom,  an  historical  picture,  and 
chose  for  his  subject  Mercury  and  Argus,  which  was  so 
highly  admired  that  he  immediately  received  commissions 
to  paint  several  both  sacred  and  profane  subjects,  among 
which  was  a  very  fine  picture  for  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. He  likewise  painted  for  the  duke  of  Maine  a  grand 
picture  containing  fitly  figures  the  sue  of  life,  representing 
yEneas  relating  to  Dido  and  her  court  the  history  of  his 
adventures. 

Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to  Munich  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Anne  Maria  Christina,  who  was  to  be  married 
to  the  dauphin.  He  received  the  greatest  encomiums  for 
the  beautitul  colouring  and  the  delicate  finishing  of  this 
portrait,  and  especially  for  preserving  the  lively  and  intel- 
ligent expression  of  the  countenance.  Both  the  Floren- 
tine and  French  writers  agree  in  commending  the  style  and 
colouring  of  De  Troy.    He  died  in  1730,  aged  85  years. 

(Pilkinerton,  Live*-  if  the  Painters,  edited  by  Fuseli ; 
Bryan'*  Dictionary  'f  Painters  and  Engravers.) 

TROY.  JOHN  FRANCIS  DE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1676, 
was  instructed  in  his  art  by  his  father  Francis.  When 
he  had  made  considerable  progress,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  having  studied  at  Pisa  and  Rome,  relumed  to  Pans, 
where  ho  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  historical 
painter,  so  that  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  director  of  the 
French  academy  at  Rome  ;  a  station  which  he  filled  wilh 
great  honour,  setting  a  bright  example  to  the  young  stu- 
dents, not  only  by  his  own  industry  and  devotedness  to  his 
profession,  but  by  his  private  virtues.  He  died  in  1732,  nt 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

The  portraits  of  this  artist  and  of  his  father,  painted  by 
themselves,  are  placed  among  those  of  celebrated  painters 
in  the  Florence  Gallery. 

Pilkington,  Live*  of  the  Paintert,  edited  by  Fuseli; 
Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.) 

I'ROYES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aube,  86  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  94  miles 
by  the  road  through  Provins  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  or  103 
miles  by  Melun  and  Sens ;  in  48°  18'  N.  lat.  and  4°  5'  E. 
long. 

Troves  .was  known  to  the  anticntsby  the  name  of  Augus- 
tobona  (' Itinerarium  Antonini')  or  Augustobana  (\hyova- 
rifiava,  Ptolemy),  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Trecassen 
or  Tricasses,  a  Celtic  nation,  from  whom  it  took,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  of  Tricasses,  Tre- 
casses,  Trecases,  or  Tricassai  (for  it  is  thus  variously 
written),  and  at  a  period  still  later  that  of  Trees*  (Gregory 
of  Tours),  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the  modern  name 
Troyes  hsis  been  derived.  It  was  plundered  Iry  the  Nor- 
mans a.d.  889,  and  in  the  feudal  period  was  the  capital  of 
the  important  county  of  Troyes  or  Champagne  ;  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town  date  from  the  time  of  Thibaut  orThibaud 
IV.,  count  of  Champagne  (  a.d.  1102  to  1152).  In  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  Troyes  was  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy,  a.d.  1413 ;  and  here, 
a.d.  1420,  the  marnage  of  Henry  V .  of  England  with  Ca- 
therine of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  w  as  coucluded, 
and  the  treaty  arranged  by  which  Henry  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Charles  VI.  on  the  throne.  'Iroyes  was  retaken 
from  the  English  by  Charles  VII.,  a.d.  1429. 

Troyes  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  flows  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  side*  of  the  town :  it  is  surrounded 
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by  walls,  which,  though  antient,  are  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition, and  is  entered  by  six  gates.  The  rampart*  are 
planted  with  tree*,  and  there  are  other  trees  at  their  foot, 
so  that  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  double  alley  of  trees : 
the  ditch  also  is  laid  out  as  a  garden.  There  are  five  fau- 
bourgs or  suburbs.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  are.  with  some  exceptions,  narrow  and  crooked;  the 
houses,  many  of  which  are  of  wood,  are  generally  ill-built ; 
and  in  fact  the  town  has  undergone  comparatively  little 
alteration  for  the  last  four  centuries :  the  gables  towards 
the  streets  are  built  of  wood  painted  or  plastered,  and  are 
frequently  adorned  with  coarse  carving,  and  have  dark 
penthouses  which  overhang  the  shops.  Vaysse  de  Villiers 
mentions  that  the  houses  built  in  modem  times,  with  a 
framework  of  timber  covered  with  plaster,  are  some  of 
them  so  light  that  they  are  built  ana  kept  in  store  :  and 
removed  when  purchased  to  the  spot  where  the  purchaser 
desires  to  have  them  fixed  ;  and  that  sometimes  they  are 
afterwards  removed  bodily.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  pleasant. 

There  are  three  parish  churches,  namely,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Pierre,  St.  Jean, and  La  Sainte  Madeleine  ;  and  five 
succursa)  churches,  or  chapels-of-casc,  namely.  St.  Nicolas, 
St.  Pantaleon.  St.  Remi,  St.  Urbain,  and  St.  Nizier.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, though  not  equal  to  some  other  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals in  size :  the  height  and  width  of  the  nave,  the  beautiful 
coloured  windows,  in  good  preservation,  which  adorn  the  side 
aisles  of  the  nave,  especially  three  beautiful  rose  or  cir- 
cular windows,  and  the  handsome  pavement  of  the  choir, 
are  among  the  features  which  attract  the  greatest  notice. 
The  exterior  or  the  church  is  less  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  interior;  the  plan  has  never  been  completed:  there 
were  to  have  been  two  western  towers,  but  one  only,  192 
French  feet,  or  about  205  English  feet  high,  has  been 
erected.  The  church  of  St.  Jean  is  remarkable  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  nave:  it  contains  a  fine  tabernacle  va 
shrine  placed  on  the  altar  lo  contain  the  pyx),  sculptured 
by  Girardou  ;  and  a  line  painting  of  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
by  Mignard.  The  church  of  St.  Rcmi  contains  a  figure  of 
Christ  in  bronze,  by  Girardou,  regaided  as  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  that  sculptor.  The  churches  of  La  Sainte  Made- 
leine and  St.  Urbain  are  considered  as  very  beautiful,  and 
St.  Nicolas  has  a  handsome  front.  All  the  churches  of 
Troves  are  more  or  leSs  rich  in  painted  windows :  those  of 
St.  Nizier  and  St.  Pantaleon  are  in  black  and  white  ;  those 
of  La  Madeleine  are  equally  beautiful  for  colouring  and  for 
design.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or 
hospital,  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  last  century,  re- 
markable for  a  fine  iron  railing  which  separates  the  garden 
or  court  from  the  street :  the  Hotel  de  \  ille,  or  town-hall, 
has  a  handsome  stone  front,  the  work  of  Mansard,  adorned 
with  columns  of  black  marble ;  the  gate  of  St.  Jacques  or  St. 
James,  flanked  by  two  towers  and  surmounted  by  a  light 
spire,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Cvsar,  though  it  appears  to 
have  nothing  of  the  Roman  character  about  it.  There  are 
beside  these  the  theatre,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  wine- 
mart,  the  abattoirs  or  slaughter-houses,  the  shambles,  and 
the  gaol  and  house  of  correction. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Troyes  in  1820  was 
25.587;  in  1831,  23,749  for  the  town,  or  39,143  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836,  25,503.  The  manufactures  of 
Troyes  are  important,  and  are  promoted  by  the  distribution 
of  tfie  waters  of  the  Seine  through  the  town,  by  means  of 
numerous  canals  wliich  were  constructed  by  Thibaud  IV., 
count  of  Champagne,  in  the  12th  century :  the  chief  arti- 
cles made  are  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  cotton  hose, 
printed  cottons,  dimities,  tapes,  and  other  cotton  goods  ; 
blankets,  flannel,  cloth,  and  other  woollen  goods ;  linens, 
printing  paper,  playing  cards,  chamois  and  other  leather, 
gloves,  leather  breeches,  hats,  wool-cards  and  combs, 
spinning-wheels,  knitting-needles,  agricultural  implements, 
furniture,  musical  strings,  leaden  utensils  and  wares,  and 
whiting.  There  are  dye-houses,  bleach-grounds,  bleach- 
ing-houses  for  wax,  and  tan-mills.  The  weaving  and 
knitting  of  hosiery,  which  form  a  principal  branch  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Troyes,  are  carried  on  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  rural  districts,  who  combine  this  manufac- 
ture with  their  agricultural  pursuits.  The  condition  of  the 
workpeople,  whether  peasants  or  town  workmen,  has  much 
improved  since  the  Revolution :  they  now  obtain  better 
wages,  arc  neatly  and  even  smartly  dressed,  and  eat  meat. 
There  are  five  lain,  two  of  eight  days  each.    In  the  latter 


part  of  the  middle  ages  the  fairs  of  Troyes  w  ere  of  great 
importance  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  France  with 
Germany  and  Switzerland  was  transacted  at  them.  The 
navigation  of  the  Seine  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury commenced  at  Troyes ;  but  through  the  neglect  of  the 
works  needful  to  keep  u»  the  navigation,  the  river  has  censed 
to  be  navigable  above  Mcry,  which  is  many  miles  below 
Troyes.  In  1806  a  canal  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
from  Troyes  to  the  junction  of  the  Aube,  was  commenced 
by  order  of  Napoleon  ;  the  works  were  suspended  in  1K1 1, 
but  recommenced  in  1826 ;  we  are  not  aware  what  pro- 
gress they  have  since  made.  Several  important  roads  con- 
verge at  Troyes. 

Troyes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ,  the  diocese  compre- 
hends the  department  of  Aube  ;  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  Tnere  are  several 
fiscal  and  administrative  government  offices;  a  tribunal  de 
premiire  instance,  or  subordinate  court  of  justice;  a  tri- 
bunal de  commerce,  or  commercial  court ;  three  justices  of 
the  peace,  with  their  respective  cantons  or  district* ;  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  council  of  prud'hommes ;  a 
prison  and  house  of  correction,  baths  and  a  theatre. 

Prinling  was  established  at  Troyes  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  and  tbere  were  a  few  years  since  five 
printing-offices.  The  public  library  contains  45,000  vo- 
lumes and  4000  manuscripts.  There  are  a  society  of 
agriculture,  science,  arts,  and  literature ;  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood  ;  a  high  school ;  a  free  school  for  draw- 
ing and  architecture  :  and  a  mercantile  school.  There  are 
a  society  of  maternal  charity,  and  four  hospitals  or  asy- 
lums, including  one  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes  and  tor 
poor  orphan  boys,  and  one  for  poor  orphan  girls.  Troves 
was  the  native  place  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker; of  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  an  historian  of  the  middle 
ages ;  of  the  brothers  Pierre  and  Francois  Pithou,  and  of 
Jean  Passerat,  all  three  distinguished  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  last  one  of  the  authors  of  *  Le  Satire 
Mfnippee ;'  of  the  sculptor  Girardou,  and  the  painter 
Mignard.  The  arroudisscment  of  Troyes  comprehended  in 
1833  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  communes ;  the  population 
|  in  1831  was  87,431.  It  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons  or 
district*,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

(Malte-Bnin,  Gtogruphie  UniremeUf ,  Diciiomiaire 
Giogruphiqw  Univertet ;  Dupin,  Force*  PriMiuctirei  df 
j  la  France;  Vaysse  de  Villiera,  Itinirairc  Dcscriptif  df  la 
France.) 

TRUCK  SYSTEM.  TRUCK  ACT.  Truck,  which 
means  exchange  or  barter,  has  come  to  be  appropriated  to 
signify  the  payment  of  wages  of  labour  in  goods,  and  not 
in  money.  Ify  the  truck-system  is  meant  this  mode  of 
paying  wages,  together  with  the  mass  of  its  tendencies  and 
result*.  The  Truck  Act,  1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  cc.  36,  37,  is  an 
act  passed  in  1831,  which,  repealing  all  the  previous  acts 
passed  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  anew  and  more 
stringently  for  the  prevention  of  payment  of  wages  in  truck 
in  the  departments  of  industry  therein  enumerated.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  evidence 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  the  last  session  (1842) '  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
payment  of  wages  in  goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm,  and  into  the  alleged  violations  and 
defects  of  the  existing  enactments,'  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Truck  Act,  the  truck-system  is  still  in  exten- 
sive operation  in  mills,  factories,  iron-works,  collieries,  and 
stone-quarries  in  the  kingdom,  and  abundantly  illustrates 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  system.  These  evil  tendencies 
will  be  found  also  ably  explained  in  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment to  which  the  introduction  of  the  Truck  Act  gave  rise 
in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  and  especially  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Littleton  (now  Lord  Hatherton),  the  author  of  the 
act,  Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Huskisson. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  outset,  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  evils  of  what  is  called  the  truck-system  Is  incidental, 
and  not  essential  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  trudk,  arising 
out  of  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  workman,  which 
enables  the  former  to  use  this  mode  of  paying  wages  to 
defraud  and  oppress  the  latter.  A  master  may  pay  the 
wages  of  Ilia  workmen  wholly  or  in  part  in  truck,  in 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  either  by  agreement,  or  with 
only  the  understood  consent  of  his  workmen  ;  and  if  lie 
supply  these  articles  at  prices  no  higher  than  those  at 
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which  they  are  to  be  procured  elsewhere,  and  study  to 
meet  the  various  wants  of  the  workmen  and  their  families, 
the  utmost  harm  that  can  result  is  the  loss  to  the  workmen 
of  the  moral  and  economical  lessons  which  the  disburse- 
ment by  themselves  of  weekly  money-wages  is  fitted  to 
supply,  and  the  interference  with  the  business  and  profits 
of  neighbouring  retail  shopkeepers ;  and  there  will  always 
in  such  cases  be  some  advantage  to  set  against  these,  so 
far  as  they  go,  evil  results.  Thus  if  some  workmen  would 
husband  money-wages  carefully,  and  cultivate  habits  of 
prudence,  others  would  probably  spend  recklessly  and  at 
the  alehouse  what  the  system  of  payment  adopted  by 
musters  such  as  we  are  speaking  of  effectually  devotes  to 
useful  and  proper  purposes ;  and  if  custom  is  thus  taken 
away  from  neighbouring  tradesmen,  better  articles  are  pro- 
bably supplied,  and  at  lower  prices,  by  masters  who  consult 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  their  workmen,  and  who 
are  not  dependent,  as  tradesmen  are,  on  retail  profits.  There 
are  indeed  circumstances  under  which  the  truck-system, 
practised  by  ,wise  and  benevolent  masters,  is  a  great 
benefit,  without  alloy  of  evil.  Large  works  are  carried  on 
in  remote  districts  where  there  are  no  shops,  or  so  few, 
that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  competition,  they  are  both 
bad  and  dear.  These  works  give  constant  employ  to  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  who  are  born,  live,  and  die  on 
the  works :  the  master  of  the  works  supplies  them  from 
stores  of  his  own  with  necessaries  and  other  articles  at 
wholesale  prices,  setting  what  they  have  against  their 
wages:  he  provides  medical  attendance  and  schools  for 
their  children,  towards  which  he  stops  small  portions  of 
their  wages ;  and  establishes  benefit-clubs,  to  which  he 
makes  them  contribute  in  the  same  way :  here  no  trades- 
men are  injured,  and  the  workmen  are  greatly  benefited 
by  the  favourable  terms  on  which  they  obtain  commodities, 
and  by  all  the  other  benevolent  arrangements  of  the  master, 
which  fulfil  purposes  generally  sacrificed  where  the  truck- 
system  is  adopted.  Such  a  case  as  this  was  supplied  by  Sir 
John  Guest's  iron-works  at  Dowlas  in  Glamorganshire,  an 
interesting  account  of  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Evans's  evidence  in  the  4  Report  on  Payment  of  Wages ' 
(pp.  64-8).  The  truck-shop  formerly  kept  on  these  works 
was  discontinued  in  1831,  when  the  Truck  Act  came  into 
operation.  Mr.  Evans  says : — '  They  used  to  buy  largely, 
to  keep  the  prices  regular,  and  in  one  year  they  lost  3000/. 
by  a  purchase  of  flour :  they  never  raised  the  price  :  we 
were  then  in  an  isolated  place  upon  the  top  of  a  hill ;  now 
we  have  a  town  round  us/  When  notice  was  given,  in 
1831,  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  shop,  'the  men  remon- 
strated, and  asked  us  to  continue  it,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  prices.'  The  other  arrangements  for  schools,  benefit- 
clubs,  and  medical  attendance  continue. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  circumstances  of  remote  situation 
and  want  of  shops,  which  suggest  the  adoption  of  the 
truck-system,  ana  render  it  capable  of  being  used  with 
peculiar  advantage,  also  imply  a  want  of  competition  of 
employers  of  labour,  and  difficulty  for  the  workman  to  leave 
his  employer,  and  thus  increase  the  danger  of  its  being 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  workmen.   Where  the  truck- 
system  acts  beneficially,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  justice 
and  benevolence  of  the  individual  truck-masters.   On  the 
character  of  the  master  everything  depends.   In  the  hands 
of  masters  of  opposite  character,  and  under  circumstances, 
whether  of  scarcity  of  employment,  of  isolated  situation, 
or  of  combination  among  masters  in  the  same  business  or 
through  an  extensive  district,  which  place  the  workman 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer,  the  payment 
of  wages  in  truck  may  be,  and  continually  has  been,  and 
is  still  extensively,  used  for  the  defrauding  and  oppressing 
of  workmen.    Masters  compel  workmen  to  take  goods 
from  them,  which  are  supplied  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
might  be  procured  from  tradesmen ;  and  the  workmen's 
wages  are  thus  actually  diminished  in  amount,  while  they 
are  still  estimated  at  the  same  money-rate.  They  compel 
the  workmen  to  take  articles  of  inferior  quality,  or  more  of 
a  particular  article  than  they  desire,  which  leads  to  their 
depriving  themselves  of  other  articles  that  would  render 
their  general  condition  more  comfortable ;  or  even  articles 
which  they  can  make  no  use  of  at  all,  and  are  obliged  to 
sell  again,  of  course  at  a  loss.   If  the  masters  do  not 
supply  every  article  needed  by  the  workmen,  and  the  latter 
have  still  to  go  to  shopkeepers  to  supply  these,  they  have 
little  or  no  money  for  the  purpose,  the  masters  always  taking 
care  to  stop  what  is  due  to  themselves  at  their  own  prices 
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out  of  wages ;  the  shopkeepers  are  less  likely  to  give  credit ; 
and  if  they  give  it,  they  stand  a  great  chance  of  not  being 
paid.  In  the  accounts  kept  between  masters  and  work- 
men, the  former  have  all  their  own  way,  and  the  latter  are 
cheated,  over  and  above  the  cheating  of  prices ;  settlements 
of  accounts  are  at  long  intervals,  and  the  workmen  never 
know  exactly  how  they  stand  in  their  masters'  books ;  some 
masters  make  it  an  object  to  have  the  workmen  always  in 
debt  to  them,  which  increases  their  hold  on  the  workmen. 
The  workman's  means  of  comfort  are  diminished,  his  con- 
dition and  his  character  arc  deteriorated  :  he  does  not  look 
beyond  the  truck-shop,  and  his  wages  being  absorbed  by 
the  master,  he  has  no  means  of  making  provision  for  the 
future. 

These  are  the  evil  results  of  the  truck  system,  and 
the  ways  in  which  injury  is  done  by  it  to  workmen,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  other  masters  who  do  not  adopt  the 
truck-system,  or  who  do  not  use  it  fraudulently,  and  who 
cannot  therefore  compete  in  prices  with  those  who  do, 
and  to  shopkeepers  who  both  lose  their  customers,  in 
the  articles  of  chief  demand  among  the  poor,  and  have 
greater  difficulty  and  risk  in  respect  of  jiayment  for  those 
articles  for  which  workmen  still  need  to  resort  to  them. 
We  Bhall  select  a  few  instances  of  these  mal-practices  from 
the  Report  which  has  been  already  quoted,  premising  that 
what,  if  there  were  no  law  against  truck,  would  be  always 
done  directly  and  openly,  is  now  done  by  various  contriv- 
ances, such  as  tickets  negotiable  at  adjoining  shops,  which 
hav  e  the  names  of  other  persons  over  the  doors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  act,  which  however  would  seem  to  be 
so  worded  as  to  be  capable  of  covering  almost  every  artifice 
instanced  in  this  Report.  At  the  same  time  truck  is  prac- 
tised openly  and  without  attempt  at  evasion,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  which  shows  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  well  con- 
trived as  they  unquestionably  are,  are  not  effectual. 

Three  witnesses,  one  of  whom  had  been  himself  a  victim 
of  this  injustice,  relate  the  following  transaction : — Filly 
wool-combers,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Mitchell,  Bradford,  were  compelled  on  one  occasion  to  take 
each  a  piece  of  worsted  stuff,  measuring  twenty-eight 
yards,  undyed,  for  which  each  was  charged  1/.  Is.  It  was 
agreed  that  1*.  a  week  was  to  be  stopped  out  of  each 
man's  wages,  till  the  stuff  was  paid  for :  but  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  each  of  them  was  set  to.a  piece  of  work  of  the 
value  of  7s.  Od.,  which  was  all  put  against  each  man's 
debt ;  and  afterwards,  before  the  debts  were  cleared  off,  2s. 
a  week  was  stopped  out  of  the  wages.  The  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  each  piece  of  stuff  cost  each  roan  4».  more, 
and  without  that,  it  was  neither  useable  nor  saleable. 
Jeremiah  Davidson,  one  of  the  men,  gives  evidence, 
•  I  wanted  to  sell  some  of  them  to  my  neighbours,  but 
nobody  would  buy  it  or  have  it :  it  cost  me  if.  Is.  and  4*. 
for  dyeing,  making  ]/.  ft*,  the  28  yards ;  they  said  at  the 
dearest  place  they  could  go  to  they  could  get  it  at  8t/.,  and 

it  stood  me  in  nearly  lid  My  mistress  cut  it  up  for 

frocks  and  petticoats  ;  I  had  some  of  them  before  in  the 
same  way  that  we  had  to  sell  to  live  upon  ;  we  had  not  a 
bite  or  a  tack  to  live  upon  while  we  were  working  this 
lather  of  wool  extra.'  {Report,  pp.  23,  24.')  It  is  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  cruelty  of  this  transaction  that  the  men  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  hawking  the  goods  thus  forced 
upon  them,  for  sale,  without  a  licence.  Davidson  had 
worked  for  these  masters  for  rather  more  than  two  years, 
and  during  the  whole  time  had  been  subject  to  this  prac- 
tice of  supplying  goods  and  stopping  wages  for  them. 

John  risher,  working  for  Mi.  Walker,  a  worsted  manu- 
facturer near  Bradford,  was  paid  his  wages  '  part  in  money, 

and  part  of  it  in  potatoes  and  dirt  I  durst  not  have 

any  objections  for  fear  of  losing  my  bit  of  work.  I  wanted 
to  take  three  stone  of  these  potatoes ;  he  says,  "  Oh,  three 
stone  will  be  nothing  at  all,  you  might  take  rather  mure, 
it  will  only  be  settled  at  so  much  a  week,"  and  so 
like  he  put  down  half  a  load  for  me.'  A  fortnight 
after,  his  master  wanted  him  to  take  more  :  '  I  said,  "  We 
have  had  a  sufficient  of  them,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
sell  eight  stone  of  them  for  2s.  3d.  on  purpose  to  raise  a 
bit  of  flour,"  for  I  had  wife  and  child  very  bad  in  the  house 

at  that  present,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sell  them  I 

had  to  sell  them  at  about  2\d.  and  he  charged  W.,  and 
when  it  was  put  down  to  me,  instead  of  having  seven  stone 
and  a  half,  I  had  only  seven  stone.   It  was  short  weight, 

and  in  that  half  load  there  was  19  lb.  nothing  but  dirt  I 

wanted  to  take  them  the  first  time  by  my  two  hands,  this 
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way  (describing  it),  and  young  master  said,  «'  We  do  not 
allow  it  in  that  way ;  you  must  take  them  this  way."  I 
wanted  to  take  them  without  the  dirt,  and  he  gave  me  a 
shovel  and  said  1  must  take  them  up  with  that ;  and  there 
was  19  lbs.  of  dirt.'  {Report,  pp.  15-17  )  Fisher  had  been 
in  the  workhouse  before  being  in  Mr.  Walker's  employ, 
owing  to  want  of  employment.  The  inability  to  get  work 
elsewhere  made  him  stay  with  Mr.  Walker. 

William  Morgan,  a  miner  and  collier  in  Monmouth- 
shire, relates  that  in  the  Abercan  works,  the  workmen 
select  wliat  goods  they  want,  and  get  an  order  on  another 
part  of  the  shop  for* the  money  to  pay  for  them.  'We 
must  not  take  the  money  away,  but  pay  it  all  back  there ; 
not  even  one  penny  to  nave  a  pennyworth  of  balm  ;  and 
if  we  want  a  penny  or  two  to  pay  any  man  whatever,  we 
must  sell  some  of  these  things  and  lose,  a  penny  upon  the 
;irticle  :  if  we  want  a  quarter  of  potatoes  from  a  huckster, 

we  must  sell  some  of  the  articles  I  have  been  forced 

to  buy  potatoes  with  shop  things,  and  pay  my  lodg- 
ings with  shop  things ;  and  I  was  not  looked  on  in 
my  lodgings  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  1 
lodged  at  a  baker's  house,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring  cur- 
rants to  him  to  pay  the  rent,  and  lose  la*,  in  the  pound.' 
i  p.  108.)  We  select  tho  following  cruel  example  of  the 
working  of  the  system  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
clerk  and  cashier  in  iron-works  in  Monmouthshire  : — It  is 
the  case  of  a  workman  4  w  hose  child  died ;  he  could  get 
no  money ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  at  the  works ;  he 
asked  for  money  and  it  was  denied  him,  but  if  he  chose 
to  take  goods  out  of  the  shop  he  was  welcome  ;  that  was 
the  answer,  that  he  might  take  goods  out  of  the  shop,  and 
bury  his  child  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  goods  up  and 
sell  them  in  order  to  bury  his  child.'  (p.  113.) 

Mr.  Shepherd,  a  grocer  and  draper  in  the  island  of  Port- 
land, where  the  truck-system  is  universal,  says  it  frequently 
happens  that  quarrymcn  in  full  work  find  themselves  un- 
cxjiectcdly  in  debt  to  their  employer,  when  they  have  a 
settlement  of  accounts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  man  who,  expecting  to  receive  5/.,  found  himself 
brought  in  10*.  in  debt.  (p.  115.)  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Perkins 
of  Sowe.  near  Coventry,  gives  the  following  evidence  :— 
'  They  do  not  know  how  their  account  is  going  on,  and 
they  overrun  it,  sometimes  without  meaning  to  do  so;  that 
is,  the  poor  people  cannot  read,  the  account  is  kept  by  the 
master,  and  the  workmen  have  books.  I  have  seen  these 
hooks,  purporting  to  be  a  list  of  the  articles  which  they 
have  had,  but  it  was  impossible  to  understand  it,  for  the 
accounts  are  kept  in  hieroglyphics.  1  have  said  to  a  man, 
••  How  does  your  account  stand  ?"  and  he  has  said,  *'  I  do 
not  know."  "  What  does  this  mean  ?"  1  have  said  :  "  I  do 
not  know."  ....  The  account  appears  to  be  kept  in  a  way 
that  the  master  can  alone  tell  what  it  means ;  trie  men  are 
not  at  all  aware  of  what  they  arc  spending.'   {p.  141.) 

The  following  are  instances  ot  the  amount  of  profits 
realized  by  the  practice  of  truck.  Mr.  Oldfield,  clerk  to 
Messrs.  Staintnn  and  Jones,  solicitors,  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
states  that 4  the  whole  of  the  mill-owners  in  Chorley,  with 
the  exception  of  one  in  the  cotton-trade,  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  something  like  50  per  cent,  out  of  the  shop.' 
:  p.  84.)  Auley,  a  hosier,  at  Bradford,  estimates  the  profits 
made  by  the  truck-masters  about  Bradford  at  25  per  cent, 
on  the  goods  they  supply.  •  1  will  give  you  the  instance 
of  a  person  living  three  miles  from  Shipley,  at  Idle  :  .  .  .  . 
s.he  can  purchase  goods  in  Idle  at  5*.  in  the  pound  less 
than  she  can  at  the  shop;  when  she  has  to  take  them  out 
for  work,  she  pays  4d.  to  6rf.  per  stone  upon  flour,  Id.  per 
pound  upon  sugar,  2/1.  per  pound  upon  tea  and  oatmeal, 
cheese,  bacon,  and  other  articles  in  the  same  ratio.'  Two 
miners  from  Monmouthshire  state  that  they  would  rather 
receive  15*.  a-week  in  money,  and  could  do  better  with  it 
than  their  present  nominal  wages  of  I/,  paid  in  truck. 
(Evidence  of  W.  Morgan,  p.  108,  and  of  Howard,  p.  110.) 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Portland,  is  asked,  with  reference  to 
the  quarry-masters  of  that  island  :  4  What  do  you  suppose 
the  profits  of  the  employer  to  be  percent,  on  the  supply 
of  the  articles? — I  should  say  from  15  to  20  per  cent.' 
4  Have  they  ever  run  as  high  as  25  or  30  per  cent.  ? — I 
cannot  say  that;  I  think  they  do.'  (p.  116.)  Mr.  Shepherd 
produced  bills  in  which  Portland  qiiarrymen  are  charged 
GO*,  and  65.?.  for  a  sack  of  flour,  which  is  bought  at  Wey- 
mouth and  imported  into  Portland  for  49*. 

These  are  a  few  instances  selected  out  of  the  many  con- 


- 


tained  in  the  very  interesting  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Payment  of  Wages  of  the  evils  of  the  truck- 
system.  The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  compare  U»e 
evil  tendencies  of  the  payment  of  wages  in  truck  with  its 
tendencies  for  good.  It  it  to  be  feared,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  number  of  masters  who  will  use  it  to  the 
injury  of  their  work  me u  will  preponderate  greatly  over  the 
number  of  those  who  will  use  it  for  their  benefit ;  and  the 
results  realize  this  apprehension.  The  cases  in  which,  with 
good  masters,  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  workmen  are,  alter  all,  necessarily  very 
few  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  good  may  always  be  effected 
by  shops  kept  by  persons  other  than  the  master,  who  are 
brought  there  by  him,  and  who  are  necessarily,  from  the 
custom  which  is  within  the  master's  control,  amenable  to 
his  influence.  Besides,  shops  will  be  found  is  a  short  time 
where  they  are  wanted.  Generally,  where  the  system  is 
practised  even  by  good  masters,  there  will  be  disadvantage 
as  well  as  advantage.  Where  the  masters  who  practise  it 
are  not  benevolent  and  just,  the  evils  to  which  it  may  be 
turned  are  those  that  we  have  described  and  exemplified  ; 
and  the  power  which  the  master  possesses  over  his  wjikmen, 
the  profit  which  he  may  make  by  using  truck  fraudulently 
and  oppressively,  and  the  abundance  of  labour  in  propor- 
tion to  employment  which  generally  exists  in  a  country 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  combine  to  produce 
extensive  evil  from  the  truck-system.  And  the  evil  always 
increases  with  the  increase  of  other  evils  which  fall  hardest 
on  the  labouring  classes,— with  a  crippled  tiade  and  de- 
clining 'manufactures,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
diminish  masters'  profits  and  make  work  more  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  increase  the  inducement  to  the  master  to  re- 
sort to  the  truck-system,  and  diminish  the  power  of  the 
workman  to  withstand  it.  Thus  in  periods  of  distress, 
when  truck  prevails  most,  it  reacts  and  increases  the 
evils  of  the  distress,  aggravates  the  evils  of  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  and  adds  to  their  disaffection. 
Excitement  against  the  truck-system  was  mingled  in  the 
Ludditc  riots  of  1813;  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  Report 
to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred  of  its  having  had  a 
share  in  the  late  riots  in  the  mining-districts  of  Monmouth- 
shire (Evidence  of  Phillipt,  p.  70,  and  of  IV.  Morgan, 
p.  110),  and  of  its  having  been  a  chief  cause  in  producing 
riots  among  the  nailers  of  Dudley  in  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year  (1842%    (Evidence  of  Letcit,  p.  52.) 

We  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  advocating  the  pro- 
hibition of  payment  of  wages  in  truck;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a  plan 
recommended  by  one  or  two  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee, in  lieu  of  total  prohibition,  which  we  will  give  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  James  Smith,  ofDeanston  : 
4  If  any  law  could  be  formed  to  have  it  done  bv  licence,  so 
that  the  master  should  be  licensed  to  supply  tlie  people  by 
truck,  under  certain  regulations  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
it  should  be  done,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  fry  some 
simple  process  under  the  review  of  some  of  the  local  courts, 
either  the  sheriff  or  quarter-sessions,  or  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  justices,  it  would  be  very  beneficial'  <p.  71). 
(See  also  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Dtron.  p.  80.)  The  good 
to  be  derived  under  certain  circumstances  from  a  truck- 
shop  kept  by  the  master,  may,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, be  always  derived,  with  the  master's  aid,  from 
a  shop  kept  by  some  one  else  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  licensing  system  which  would  be  proof 
against  all  the  means  of  evasion  to  which  truck-masters 
may  and  will  resort.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses whom  we  have  quoted  are  both  from  Scotland, 
where  &  law  which  gives  tradesmen  a  power  of  arresting 
wages  in  the  hands  of  masters  for  workmen's  debts,  and 
which  is  found  very  grievous  to  the  working-classes,  who 
are  encouraged  by  tradesmen  to  contract  debts  and  then 
persecuted  with  this  law,  renders  the  truck-system  a  relief 
from  the  oppressions  of  tradesmen,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
and  local  value. 

There  have  always  however  been  found  persons  to  con- 
tend against  any  legislation  whatever  on  this  subject :  and 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  argument  by  which 
the  opinion  of  such  persons  is  principally  supported. 

Legislation  against  truck  is  often  condemned  ns  an  in- 
terference with  the  rate  of  wages,  which  is  governed  by 
certain  natural  laws,  and  which  the  legislature  cannot 
attempt  to  regulate  without  doing  mischief.  But  there  is 
an  obvious  distinction  between  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
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a  particular  mode  of  paying  wages  which  afford*  facilities 
to  the  master  of  cheating  and  oppressing  his  workmen,  and 
enables  him  actually  to  lower  wages  while,  preserving 
them  at  the  same  money-rate,  he  does  not  appear  to  do  so. 
The  object  of  legislating  against  truck  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  wages,  but 
to  protect  the  powerless  workman  against  the  master  who 
would  increase  his  own  profits  fraudulently  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  to  secure  to  him  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  regular  receipt  of  money-wages  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  expenditure.   It  is  legislation,  not  to 
determine  the  contracts  which  shall  be  made  between 
master  and  workman,  hut  to  secure  the  latter  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contracts  by  the  payment  of  wages  in  full  and 
in  money.   This  distinction  was  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Littleton's  bill,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1830,— one  of  his  last  speeches.   '  Why  should  the 
legislature  not  do  towards  the  poor  and  helpless  part  of 
the  community  what  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  do  towards  all  those  who  were  unable  to  protect 
themselves  ?   It  was  the  duty  of  every  state  to  ensure  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  con- 
tracts were  made.   There  were  many  instances  of  the 
legislature  doing  this,  as  well  as  instances  of  its  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves,  or  who  perhaps  could  protect  themselves,  but 
were  induced  by  the  act*  of  others  to  make  improvident 
bargains.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  act  which  related  to 
the  lending  of  money  upon  annuities?   That  act  was 
passed,  not  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  labour  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it, 
not  for  the  protection  of  the  most  helpless,  the  least 
informed,  the  most  friendless  part  of  society,  but  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  might  be  obliged,  from  circum- 
stances, to  have  recourse  to  money-lenders.   That  act 
provided  that  every  contract  should  be  void  unless  the 
payment,  contracted  for  in  money,  should  be  actually  paid 
in  money.   Why  then  should  we  not  extend  the  same 
protection  to  those  who  had  no  friend  to  guide  them,  and 
who  looked  up  to  the  legislature  as  their  shield  against  the 
extortion  of  those  who  regarded  only  their  own  advantage, 
and  never  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  affections  of  those 
whom  they  employed.'    (Huskiason's  Speeches,  vol.  hi., 
|>.  020.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Truck  Act,  often 
known  as  Mr.  Littleton's  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1831. 
It  declares  all  contracts  for  hiring  of  the  artificers  after- 
wards enumerated,  by  which  wages  are  made  payable 
wholly  or  in  part  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  or  which  contain  regulations  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  wages,  to  be  illegal,  null,  and  void.  All  payment  of 
wages  is  to  be  in  money  entire  ;  and  any  payment  of  wages 
in  goods  is  declared  illegal.  Wages  wliich  have  been  paid 
otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  are  made 
recoverable  ;  and  in  an  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
wages,  no  set-off  is  to  be  allowed  for  goods  given  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  or  for  goods  sold  at  any  shop  in  which  the 
employer  has  an  interest.  Employers  are  denied  an  action  i 
in  return  against  artificers  for  goods  which  have  been  sup-  | 
plied  in  payment  of  wages.  If  workmen  or  their  wives  , 
or  children  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  overseers  j 
may  recover  from  their  employers  wages  which  have  been 
earned  within  three  months  previous,  and  have  not  been  | 
paid  in  money.  The  penalty  on  employers  making  the 
illegal  contracts  or  illegal  payments  of  wages,  to  be  for  the 
first  offence  a  sum  not  greater  than  10/.  nor  lens  than  5/. ; 
for  the  second  a  sum  not  greater  than  20/.  nor  less  than 
10/. ;  and  the  third  offence  is  declared  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  the  employer  who  has  been  convicted,  to  be  punish- 
able by  fine  within  the  discretion  of  the  convicting  magis- 
trates, but  not  in  a  sum  greater  than  100/.  The  convict- 
ing justices  are  empowered  to  award  a  portion  of  the 
penalty,  which  shall  never  exceed  20/.,  to  the  informer. 
The  penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  any  one 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
county,  riding,  city,  or  place  within  which  the  offence  has 
been  committed.  No  justice  of  the  peace  being  engaged 
in  any  of  the  trades  or  manufactures  enumerated  in  the 
act,  or  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  such  person,  shall  act 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  under  this  act ;  and  provision  is 
made  for  county  magistrates  taking  the  place  of  borough 
magistrates  thus  disqualified.  Justices  are  empowered  to 
compel  attendance  of  witnesses.   Power  is  given  to  levy 


the  penalties  by  distress.    A  member  of  a  partnership  is 
not  liable  personal  I  v  for  the  offence  of  his  partner,  hut 
distress  may  be  made  on  the  partnership  property.  The 
10th  clause  thus  enumerates  the  artificers  to  whom  the  act 
relates: — *  artificers  employed  in  or  about  the  mnking, 
casting,  converting,  or  manufacturing  of  iron  or  steel,  or 
any  parts,  branches,  or  processes  thereof,  or  in  or  about 
the  working  or  getting  of  stone,  salt,  or  clay ;  or  in  or 
about  the  making  or  preparing  of  salt,  bricks,  tiles,  or 
quarries ;  or  in  or  about  the  making  or  manufacturing  of 
any  kinds  of  nails,  chains,  rivets,  anvils,  vices,  spades, 
shovelB,  screws,  keys,  locks,  bolts,  hinges,  or  any  other  ar- 
ticles or  hardwares  made  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel 
combined,  or  of  any  plated  articles  of  cutlery,  or  of  any 
good*  or  wares  made  of  brass,  tin,  lead,  pewter,  or  other 
metal ;  or  of  any  japanned  goods  or  wares  whatsoever;  or 
in  or  about  the  making,  spinning,  throwing,  twisting, 
doubling,  winding,  weaving,  combing,  knitting,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  printing,  or  otherwise  preparing  of  any  wool- 
len, worsted,  yarn,  stuff,  jersey,  linen,  fustian,  cloih.  serge, 
cotton,  leather,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk  manufac- 
tures ;  or  in  or  about  any  manufactures  whatsoever  made 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  materials,  whether  the  same  be 
or  be  not  mixed  one  with  another,  or  in  or  about  the 
making  or  otherwise  preparing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing 
of  any  glass,  porcelain,  china,  or  earthenware  whatsoever ; 
or  any  parts,  branches,  or  processes  thereof,  or  any  mate- 
rials used  in  any  of  such  last-mentioned  trades  or  employ- 
ments ;  or  in  or  about  the  making  or  preparing  of  bone, 
thread,  silk,  or  cotton-lace,  or  of  lace  made  of  any  mixed 
materials.'   Domestic  servants  and  servants  in  husbandry 
are  exempted  from  the  act.   The  23rd  clause  declares  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent  the  supplying  to  artificers 
of  medicine  or  medical  attendance,  of  fuel,  materials,  tools 
or  implements  to  be  used  in  his  trade  or  occupation  if  a 
miner  ;  or  of  hay,  corn,  or  other  provender  to  be  consumed 
by  any  horse  or  beast  of  burden,  or  the  letting  to  any  arti- 
ficer the  whole  or  part  of  any  tenement,  or  the  supplying 
of  victuals  dressed  under  the  roof  of  any  employer  and 
there  consumed ;  and  making  deduction  of  wages  on  anv 
of  the  above  accounts,  or  on  account  of  money  advanced, 
*  provided  always  that  such  stoppage  or  deduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  real  and  true  value  of  such  fuel,  materials, 
tools,  implements,  hay,  corn  and  provender,  and  shall  not 
be  in  any  case  made  from  the  wages  of  such  artificer  unless 
the  agreement  or  contract  for  sucn  stoppnge  or  deduction 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  such  artificer.'    The  in- 
terpretation clause  '25thj  gives  a  mo>t  extensive  meaning 
to  the  word  contract:    -Any  agreement,  understanding, 
device,  contrivance,  collusion,  or  "arrangement  whatsoever 
on  the  subject  of  wages,  whether  written  or  oral,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  to  whieh  the  employer  and  artificer  are 
parties  or  are  assenting,  or  by  which  they  are  mutually 
bound  to  each  other,  or  whereby  either  oTtliem  shall  have 
endeavoured  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  other.' 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Truck  Act.  Well  adapted, 
as  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  work- 
man against  tins  species  of  oppression  by  his  master,  it  is 
yet  extensively  violated  and  evaded.  The  attention  whieh 
has  lately  been  called  to  this  subject  by  discussions  in  par- 
liament, and  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  whose  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  has  been  the  first  ever  instituted  by 
the  legislature,  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  government  to  appoint  inspectors  to  secure  the  effec- 
tual carrying  out  of  the  act. 

The  evidence  published  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Payment  of  Wages  shows  that  the  truck  system  is  practised 
extensively  in  the  cloth  manufactories  about  Biadford  in 
Yorkshire ;  in  the  mills  in  Lancashire,  especially  about 
Bury ;  in  the  nail-trade  at  and  about  Dudley  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  it  is  carried  on  principally  by  a  set  of  men 
called  factors  or  foggers,  who  are  middlemen  between  the 
nailors  and  the  nail-ironmongers  (sec  the  interesting  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Lewis,  pp.  51-64) ;  in  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire ;  in  the  stone- 
quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  the  usual  time  for 
settlement  of  accounts  is  six  months,  and  sometimes  ac- 
counts are  not  settled  in  twelve  months  or  eighteen  months 
fsee  the  valuable  evidence  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  pp.  113-!)) ; 
and  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Devon.  Dorset,  and 
Somerset,  among  the  farmers,  to  whom  the  present  act  does 
not  apply,  but  whom  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
for  excepting  from  legislation  against  truck. 
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(See  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Walkey,  of  Laurence 
St.Clyst,  Devonshire.)  The  Rev.  W.  Ferguson,  of  Bicester, 
Oxfordshire,  gives  evidence  as  to  the  practice  prevailing 
in  his  neighbourhood  of  paying  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  public-houses  in  which  the  farmers  have  an  interest,  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  oflen  even  on  Sunday  mornings. 
*  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  indirectly  compelled  to 
drink;  theycannot  sit  in  the  public-house  doing  nothing' 
(p.  106}.  This  is  virtually  a  form  of  truck,  and  a  very  per- 
nicious one.  The  witness  adds :  4  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  in  England,  but  1  am  bold  to  say  that 
I  never  met  with  the  labouring  classes  in  such  a  state  df 
ignorance  and  immorality.  I  have  lived  several  years  at 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  where  manufactures  abound,  but  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything;  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  in  Oxfordshire'  (p.  167). 
The  truck  system  prevails  extensively  in  Scotland  both  in 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, where  truck  is  practised,  it  is  chiefly  among  the 
smaller  manufacturers  and  in  the  villages;  but  it  occurs 
also  in  large  towns  and  with  wealthy  firms.  The  factory 
in  which  the  instance  we  have  cited  of  the  cloth  goods 
forced  on  fifty  woolcombers  occurred  is  described  as  a 
large  concern.  In  Dudley  very  few  head  nail-ironmon- 
gers practise  it.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  p.  57.)  It  is 
practised  very  generally  in  large  iron-works  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Glamorganshire.  The  evidence  shows  also  that 
the  practice  of  truck  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  time  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  depression  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  spread  of  truck  is  a  sign  of  a  depressed  condition 
of  trade  and  manufactures ;  but  it  is  a  sign  which  has 
evil  effects  of  its  own,  and  which  it  is  right  that  the 
state  should  interfere  to  get  rid  of.  It  makes  the  prevailing 
distress  fall  more  hardly  than  it  otherwise  would  on  the 
workman,  who  is  robbed  to  relieve  the  master. 

TRUE.  (Astronomy.)  This  word  is  used  in  a  somewhat 
technical  sense.  The  place  which  a  star  or  planet 
appears  to  occupy  in  the  heavens  is  not  called  its  true 
place,  but  that  which  it  would  occupy  if  the  effects  of 
refraction,  parallax,  &c,  were  removed,  that  is,  if  the  spec- 
tator saw  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  without  the  light 
passing  through  any  refracting  medium. 

TRUFFLE.    [Tuberace.k.  1 

TRUMAN,  REV.  JOSEPH.  B.D.,  an  English  theolo- 
gical writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  have 
been  long  neglected  and  generally  forgotten,  and  of  whose 
personal  history  very  little  is  known,  was  born  in  April, 
1631,  probably  at  Gcdling  in  Nottinghamshire,  though 
another  account  says  at  Stoke  in  the  same  county.  His 
family  was  of  respectable  station,  and  his  father  appears  to 
have  at  one  time  filled  some  public  office.  He  himself, 
after  beginning  his  school  education  at  Gedling,  under  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  tawrence  Palmer,  who 
was  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  was  removed  to 
the  free  school  at  Nottingham,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare 
Hall.  All  that  is  known  of  him  after  tnis  is.  that  having 
finished  his  studies  at  the  university  he  was  inducted  into 
the  living  of  Cromwell,  that  he  was  ejected  for  refusing  to 
read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (in  1602).  that  he  then  resided  for 
some  years  in  Mansfield,  and  that  he  died  after  a  short 
illness  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  SuUon  in  Bedfordshire  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1671. 

Truman  is  the  author  of  three  small  theological  treatises: 
'The  Great  Propitiation,'  published  in  1660;  'An  En- 
deavour 1o  correct  some  prevailing  opinions  contrary  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,'  in  1071 ;  and  '  A 
Discourse  of  Natural  and  Moral  Impoteney,'  the  same  year. 
All  these  performances  are  held  by  his  admirers  to  display 
extraordinary  powers  of  ratiocination;  but  the  last  is 
looked  upon  as  his  best  work.  A  new  edition  of  it, 
with  a  4  Biosraplucal  Introduction  by  Henry  Rogers,'  was 
published  at  London,  in  small  octavo,  in  1834 ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  or  its  right  to  the  rank  claimed  for  it 
by  its  modern  editor,  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  were  it  only  *»  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  English  metaphysical  theology.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Rogers  as  '  being  the  first  systematic  and  elaborate  attempt, 
not  so  much  lo  establish  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  in- 
ability (still  less  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  generally), 


as  to  illustrate  the'wide  distinction  between  that  and  na- 
tural inability,  to  reconcile  the  former  with  the  idea  ot 
human  accountability,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  the  perni- 
cious consequences  which  some  of  its  advocates,  and  all  it  a 
op]K>nents,  would  feign  [fain]  attach  to  it.' 

Truman  was  a  "hard  student,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  profound  and  varied  learning.  One  of  his  favourite 
studies  was  English  law :  he  is  fond  of  introducing  a  legal 
illustration  in  his  metaphysical  expositions  and  deductions. 
With  all  his  sharpness  of  intellect  however,  it  is  admitted 
that  he  had  very  little  perception  of  anything  oat  of  the 
province  of  mere  logic.  His  style  is  singularly  rugged 
|  and  inartificial,  to  the  extent  of  being  sometimes  nearly 
inexplicable  upon  any  syntactical  principle.  Thougk 
puritanical  in  the  general  complexion  of  his  theology, 
Truman  is  said  to  have  regarded  many  of  the  points  upon 
which  his  party  took  their  stand  in  opposition  to  the  esta- 
blished church  as  sufficiently  insignificant ;  he  evinced  his 
conscientiousness  by  the  sacrifice  he  made  in  giving  up 
his  living  rather  than  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
law ;  but  after  he  thus  became  what  was  called  a  noncon- 
formist, although  when  opportunity  served  he  was  always 
ready  to  preach  to  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  he 
continued,  we  are  told,  usually  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
establishment ;  nor  did  he  drop  his  intimacy  with  any  of 


his  old  friends  among  the  clergy.  Amonj 


ular 


associates  are  mentioned,  besides  Baxter,  Stillingfleet  and 
Tillotson,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  his  fellow-student 
at  Clare  Hall.  For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to 
the  memoir  of  Truman  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  col- 
lected all  that  is  to  be  found  respecting  him  in  Calamy  s 
1  Account  of  the  Ejected  Ministers ;'  Nelson's  4  Life  of 
Bishop  Bull and  other  sources  of  information. 

TRUMBULL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  diplomatist  and  states- 
man of  some  eminence,  and,  during  the  reign  of  William 
III.  for  some  time  secretary  of  htate,  was  born  in  1636,  at 
Kasthampstead  in  Berkshire.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Easthampstead,  who  represented  Berk- 
shire in  parliament ;  and  his  frandfather,  who  had  the 
|  same  names,  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  envoy  to  the  court  of  Brussels 
from  that  king  and  from  Charles  I.  He  was  brought 
up  at  a  school  at  Oakingham,  and  afterwards  went  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  but  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1659, 
and  of  LL.D.  in  1667.  In  the  interval  between  these  two 
degrees  he  had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Doctor's 
Commons,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.  In  1671  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  and  in  1672  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  signet,  then  held  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
which  came  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1682.  In 
1GK3  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Tangier  in  the 
capacity  of  iudge-advocate  of  the  fleet ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England  he  was  knighted,  and  in  November,  1685,  sent 
as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

'  He  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris,'  says  Burnet,  •  on  Lord 
Preston's  being  recalled.  He  was  there  when  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  repealed,  and  saw  the  violence  of  the  persecu- 
tion, and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring 
many,  in  covering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying  over 
their  jewels  and  plate  to  England,  which  disgusted  the 
court  of  France,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court 
of  England,  though  it  was  not  then  thought  fit  to  disown 
or  recall  him  for  it.  He  had  orders  to  put  in  memorials 
complaining  of  the  invasion  of  the  principality  of  Orange, 
which  he  did  in  so  high  a  strain,  that  the  last  of  them  was 
like  a  denunciation  oi  war.'  Trumbull  was  recalled  from 
Paris  in  1GH6,  when  James  II.  had  thrown  off  the  mask 
from  his  designs  to  establish  popery  in  England  with  the 
aid  of  France ;  and  he  was  then  sent  by  James  II.  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  remained 
at  Constantinople  until  1601,  the  revolution  having  occurred 
while  he  was  there.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  in  May,  1095.  secretary 
of  state.  He  was  also  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company. 
He  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  December,  1697, 
and  retired  to  Eastharapsteaa,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  quiet.  At  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  public 
life,  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  parlia- 
ment. Lord  Hardwicke  says,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History 
of  his  Own  Times '  (vol.  »v.,  p.  366,  ed.  1833;.,  4  Secretary 
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Trumbull  resigned  about  this  time  in  distrust  with  the  lords 
of  the  regency,  who,  he  said,  had  used  him  more  like  a 
footman  than  a  secretary.'  A  similar  account  of  the  reason 
of  his  retirement  is  given  in  the  '  Shrewsbury  Correspond- 
ence.' 

Sir  William  Trumbull  occupies  a  place  in  literary  as  well 
as  political  history,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  aided 
Dryden  with  his  counsel  while  he  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  *  i^neid,'  and  of  having  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mend to  Pope  the  translation  of  Homer.  Dryden  thus 
gracefully  mentions  him  in  his  '  Postscript  to  the  JEaeis :' 
*  I  must  also  add,  that  if  the  last  /Kneid  shine  among  its 
fellows,  it  is  owing  to  the  commands  of  Sir  W.  Trumbull, 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  recommended 
it  as  I  lis  favourite  to  my  care,  and  for  his  sake  particularly 
I  have  made  it  mine  ;  for  who  could  confess  weariness 
when  he  enjoined  a  fresh  labour  ?  1  could  not  but  invoke 
the  assistance  of  a  muse  for  this  last  office  : 


' "  Katremum  lmne  AMlinaa  • 


■  Nrgrt  qul»  earaitna  Gallo."  ' 
(Drydra'a  Wort*,  by  Scott,  ml.  x»«  p.  190  ) 

Pope's  father  lived  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  in  the 
immediate   neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Trumbull's 

{ilace  at  East  ham  pat  ead ;  and  here,  as  is  well  known, 
'ope's  boyhood  and  commencing  manhood  were  passed. 
The  old  retired  statesman  and  the  young  poet  were  almost 
inseparable  companions  :  they  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  together,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  one 
another  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  latterly  every-  day. 
The  first  of  Pope's  pastorals  was  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Trum- 
bull : — 

'  Ym  thai,  too  urine  for  prvl*.  loo  good  for  pow'r. 
Enjoy  lb«  (lory  to  br  great  no  raore. 
A  ud  cairviuf  with  you  all  tha  world  can  Usui, 


When  Pope  went  to  London  in  1706,  he  corresponded 
with  'the  amiable  old  statesman.'  Some  of  Jhe  letters 
which  passed  between  them  are  printed  in  Pope's  works 
(Roscoe's  edition,  vol.  viii.).  Pope  in  1709  published  some 
specimens  of  translations  from  Homer,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  in  manuscript  to  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull. The  latter  wrote  to  him  (April  9,  1708),  ♦  I  am  con- 
tinned  in  my  former  application  to  you,  and  give  me 
leave  to  renew  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  you  would  pro- 
ceed in  translating  that  incomparable  poet,  to  make  him 
speak  good  English,  to  dress  his  admirable  characters  in 
your  proper,  significant,  and  expressive  conceptions,  to 
make  his  works  as  useful  and  instructive  to  this  degene- 
rate age  as  he  was  to  our  friend  Horace,  when  he  read  him 
at  Prwneste : 


'  "Qui qaidait 


iHilclipim.  nnl«l  lurpe.  qnhl  utile.  quid 
Popo'l  fl'irrii,  Ruacoe'i  ,*tilic>[i,  vol.  »li 


i..  p.  *.) 


When  Pope  visited  Binfield  to  bid  it  adieu  before  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  at  Twickenham,  he  found  Sir  William 
Trumbull  dying,  and  parted  from  him,  as  )ie  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Blount,  *  as  from  a  venerable  prophet,  foretelling 
with  lifted  hands  the  miseries  to  come,  from  which  he  is 
just  going  to  be  removed  himself."  Sir  William  Trumbull 
died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1716,  aged  eighty  years. 

Burnet  says  of  him,  that  'he  was  the  eminentest  of  all 
our  civilians,  and  was  by  much  the  best  pleader  in  those 
coiuis,  and  was  a  learned,  a  diligent,  and  a  virtuous  man.' 
Pope's  character  of  him  in  his  *  Epitaph  on  Sir  William 
Trumbull '  is  well  known : — 

■  Ail  hoimt  courtier,  yet  •  patriot  too, 
Jatt  to  hit  prhtae,  aou  to  hU  ciuutry  true  : 
HUM  with  the  ten**  of  age,  the  Sic  of  youth, 
A  aairn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  nal  fur  troth ; 
A  generous  faith,  from  auparatllion  fit* ; 
A  love  to  peace,  a  hate  of  t}ranuy : 

i  waa.  who  now.  from  earth  renwmd, 


TRUMBULL,  JOHN,  an  American  painter,  was  the  son 
of  the  governor  of  Connecticut  of  that  name.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  after  the  peace 
came  to  England,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  himself  as  a  pain- 
ter under  West,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  a  favourite 
desigu  of  painting  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  principal  heroes 
and  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  completed  many 
of  these  pictures,  and  several  of  them  have  been  engraved. 
The  first  of  this  series  painted  by  Trumbull  was  the  Battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  in  which  General  Warren  was  killed :  it 


was  engraved  or  being  engraved  by  the  celebrated  J.  G. 
Miiller  at  Stuttgart,  in  1798.  The  death  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, another  of  the  series,  was  engraved  bv  the  Danish 
engraver  F.  Clemens,  in  London,  in  1798 :  it  is  considered 
Clemens's  finest  plate.  G.  Ketterlinus,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
commenced  copies  of  both  these  plates,  but  their  completion 
was  interrupted  by  his  death  in  1803.  Valentine  Green  also 
scraped  in  mezzotint  a  picture  by  Trumbull  of  Washington 
standing  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  black  in  the  background 
holding  his  horse  ;  and  likewise  a  portrait  of  Washington. 
A  very  fine  standing  half-length  portrait  of  Washington 
was  engraved  by  J.  Cheesman,  alter  Trumbull.  There  are 
other  plates  by  other  engravers  after  this  painter.  He  was 
still  living  in  1813.   (Meusel ;  Fussli,  &c.) 

TRUMPET,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, which,  under  different  names  and  forms,  has  been 
known  in  all  ages  that  have  left  any  records,  and  in  all 
countries,  however  remote  from  civilization.  Manage 
derives  the  word  from  orpvfiCoc,  turbo,  a  shell,  and  this 
etymology  indicates  the  origin  of  the  instrument,  which 
still  appears  in  what  probably  was  its  pristine  shape  among 
many  barbarous  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

[BlCCINA.] 

The  Trumpet  is  a  single  tube  eight  feet  long,  less  in 
diameter  than  the  horn,  doubled  up  in  a  parabolic  form, 
sounded  by  means  of  a  mouth-piece,  and  subject  to  the 
same  acoustical  laws  which  govern  all  instruments  of  this 
class.  [HoaN.]  The  natural  scale  of  the  Trumpet,  as 
-ven  by  Karl  Bargans  (see  Harmonicon,  viii.  23),  is  a* 


fct 


— -j-  cr-U 

*  By  the  assistance  of  a  small  brass  tube,  called  the 
tuning-pipe,  or  shank,  by  which  the  tube  of  the  Trumpet 
is  lengthened,  tiie  above  number  of  notes  may  be  increased.' 
[Harmonics.] 

Music  for  the  Trumpet,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  hom,  is 
always  written  in  the  natural  key  of  c,  and  the  key  to 
which  the  instrument  is  to  be  adapted  is  pointed  out  by 
the  composer. 

TRUMPETER  (Ornithology),  the  vulgar  name  for 
Psophia  crepitans,  misprinted  Trophia  crepitant  in  the 
article  Aoami. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Psophitia  the  first  sub- 
family of  his  Araeidee.  The  Psophintr,  in  Mr.  Gray's 
arrangement,  consist  )f  the  genera  Psophia  and  C,ar.ia>m, 
and  immediately  precede  the  Grtiina>. 

Mr.  Swainson  placed  Psophia  under  the  Megapodmtr. 

[MuOAPOmiD.K.] 

TRUNCATED,  cut  off,  or  abridged.  Thus  the  part  of 
a  cone  or  pyramid  which  remains  when  the  vertex  and 
parts  adjacent  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  plane 
section,  is  called  a  truncated  cone  or  pyramid. 

TRUNK  OF  TREES.  [Stum.] 

TRURO,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  western  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Powder  in  Cornwall,  301  miles  west- 
south-west  of  the  General  Post-Otfice,  London ;  namely 
1136  by  railway  to  Taunton,  and  from  thence  135  miles 
by  coach-road  through  Collumpton,  Exeter,  Ashburton, 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  Liskeard,  Bodmin,  and  St.  Austell. 

The  earliest  ascertained  mention  of  Truro  is  in  an  extant 
charter  of  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall,  about  a.d.  1 173.  In 
this  charter  the  name  is  written  Triueru,  which  appears  to 
be  derived  from  two  Cornish  words,  *  tre,'  or  *  trei'  ('  three'), 
and  4  ru'  (a  '  street,'  or  '  way,'),  and  is  interpreted  to  signify 
a  town  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads  or  ways.  In  a  later 
document,  a.d.  1262,  the  name  is  written  '  Treuru,'  and  in 
one  still  later  (a.d.  1309)  '  Truru.'  It  is  first  found  under 
the  form  Truro  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  from  that 
time  almost  to  the  present  has  been  variously  written  Truru 
and  Truro.  {Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1838.)  Little  historical 
interest  attaches  to  this  town.  Its  market  is  held  by  pre- 
scription. In  a.d.  1540  an  act  was  passed  for  the  repair  of 
some  decayed  towns,  among  which  Truro  is  enumerated. 
In  the  years  following  this  act  the  town  so  far  revived,  that 
in  1574  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  neatly- 
built  places  in  the  western  part  of  Cornwall ;  and  it  has  in 
modern  times  very  much  increased.  The  old  municipa. 
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borough  comprehend*  a  part  of  Kenvryn  pariah,  chiefly  I 
occupied  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  the  whole  of  the  | 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
houses.  This  latter  parish  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
2925,  and  an  area  of  100  acres.  The  town  however  had 
spread  beyond  the  municipal  boundary,  and  comprehended 
n  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  and  population  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  and  in  the  extra-municipal  part 
of  the  parish  of  Kenwyn  :  8t.  Clement's  parish  had  an  area 
of  3520  acres,  and  a  population  of  2885 ;  Kenwyn  had  alto- 
gether 7370  acre*,  with  a  population  of  8492:  making  a 
total  for  the  three  parishes  of  11.080  acres,  and  14,302  in- 
habitants in  1831,  of  whom  H4G8  were  in  the  town  itself. 

The  town  of  Truro  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Allen  and  Kenwyn  (two  small  rivers,  whose  junction  forms 
a  stream,  a  furlong  wide,  flowing  into  the  Carrick  road) : 
it  occupies  the  point  of  land' between  the  rivers,  and  some 
portions  of  the  opposite  banks.  It  is  well  built :  the  streets 
are  partially  paved  and  lighted  under  an  act  obtained  a.d. 
1700,  and  including  in  its  operation  all  streets  and  passages 
in  the  old  Iwrough  and  half  a  mile  bevond  its  boundary. 
St.  Mary's  Church  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town:  it  is  a 
handsome  building  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a  spire 
of  modern  erection.  Kenwvn  Church  is  within  the  municipal 
boundary,  but  stands  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Kenwyn  in  the  town,  and  there 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dissenters  and 
for  different  classes  of  Methodists.  There  are  assembly- 
rooms,  which  may  be  converted  into  a  theatre  ;  a  county 
library  ;  a  literary  society,  called  the  Cornwall  Institution  ; 
a  county  infirmary,  and  a  small  borough  gaol. 

The  trade  of  Truro  is  considerable  ;  and  the  town  is  the 
residence  of  several  of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district.  Some  tin  is 
smelted,  and  tin  and  copper  are  exported  :  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  was  formerly  carried  on,  but  we  know  not 
whether  it  is  continued.  The  imports  are  iron,  coal,  and 
timber.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  (Wednesday  and 
Saturday),  both  well  supplied  with  meat  and  fish  and  other 
provisions ;  the  Wednesday  market  is  also  a  corn-market. 
There  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  The  Easter  sessions  for 
the  county  are  held  at  Truro;  and  the  court  of  the  Vice- 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  which  is  a  court  of  record,  is 
held  here  also.  Truro  is  one  of  the  coinage  towns  for  the 
coinage  of  the  tin) :  the  process  is  carried  on  only  here  and 
at  Penzance. 

The  borough  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  enlarged 
for  parliamentary  purposes  by  the  Boundary  Act,  con- 
siderable portions  both  of  St.  Clement's  and  Kenwyn 
parishes  being  added  ;  and  these  enlarged  boundaries  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  for  municipal 
purposes  also :  the  borough  thus  enlarged  is  by  the  same 
act  divided  fnto  two  wards,  and  has  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  with  a  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  number  of  parliamentary  electors,  in  1835-0,  was  556  ; 
in  1830-40,  it  was  644  :  showing  an  increase  of  88. 

The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  135/.,  with  a  glebe-house  ;  that  of  Kenwyn  is  a 
vicarage  (united  with  the  vicarage  of  St.  Kea),  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  703/.,  with  a  glebe-house  ;  and  that  of  St. 
Clement  is  a  vicarage,  the  yearly  value  of  which  is  not 
returned.  All  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Powdre,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 

There  were  in  the  three  parishes,  in  1H35,  forty-nine  day- 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  1674  scholars,  viz.  598  boys  and 
•Vil  girls,  and  525  children  of  sex  not  stated ;  one  of  these 
schools,  with  45  children,  was  partly  supported  by  an  en- 
dowment and  an  allowance  from  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
and  one  appears  to  have  been  a  national  school.  There 
were  also  eleven  Sunday-schools,  containing  1027  scholars, 
viz.  522  boys  and  505  girls. 

(I.vsons's  Magna  Britannica ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

TRUSS.  [HaamA.] 

TRUSSING.  The  principle  of  trussing,  as  applied  to 
the  timber  framework  of  roofs,  is  explained  under  Roof, 
vol.  xx.,  pp.  144-147.  It  remains  to  notice  some  of  the 
methods  in  which  that  principle  is  applied  to  the  support 
or  strengthening  of  beams  or  girders,  which  may,  by  its 
judicious  application,  be  made  available  for  much  larger 
spans,  and  for  the  support  of  much  greater  weights,  than 
simple  beams  of  any  practicable  dimensions. 

The  rods  or  ban  wliich  are  added  to  a  girder  for  the 


purpose  of  trussing  or  supporting  it  may  be  applied  in  two 
sets,  oue  on  each  side  of  the  girder,  and  connected  to|gc- 
tiier  by  short  crosB-pieces  at  the  necessary  points  ;  or  the 
beam  or  girder  itself  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  halves,  or  flitches,  separated  just  so  far  as  to  admit  a 
single  truss  between  them,  and  lield  in  the  right  position 
by  the  insertion  of  small  blocks.  In  trussed  girders  formed 
in  the  latter  way  it  is  well  to  reverse  the  position  or  one 
of  the  flitches,  so  that  the  weaker  end  of  one  may  he 
alongside  of  the  stronger  end  of  the  other.   One  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  trussing  girders  is  that  represented  in 
Fig.  I,  in  which  a  6  is  the  beam,  resting  upon  walls  or 
other  fixed  points  of  support  at  its  extremities,  and  r  d  and 
de  are  two  inclined  struts,  resembling  the  rafters  of  a  roof. 
These  abut,  at  their  lower  extremities,  c  and  e,  upon  iron 
plates  inserted  in  the  timber;  and  they  sustain  the  centre 
of  the  beam  by  meant  of  a  king-bolt,'  d /,  suspended  from 
their  apex,  and  passing  through  an  iron  plate  which  bears 
against  the  under  side  of  the  beam.  This  bolt  corresponds 
with  the  king-post  in  the  truss  of  a  roof,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  beam,  between  c  and  e,  acts  the  part  of  a  tic- 
be 


By  screwing  up  the  nut/,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  king- 
bolt, the  beam  is  cumbered,  or  slightly  curved  upwards,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  and  so  long  as  it  retains  this  curvature 
the  weight  laid  upon  it  must  eventually  press  upon  the 
trussing-bars,  being  transmitted  to  them  through  the  king- 
bolt. The  defects  of  this  mode  of  trussing  consist  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  beam  will  not,  so  long  as  it  retains 
the  cambered  form,  sustain  any  part  of  the  load,  but  will 
of  itself  throw  considerable  strain  on  the  truss;  and  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  beam,  although  required  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tension,  to  act  as  a  tie  connecting  the  abutments 
c  and  e,  is  really  in  a  state  of  compression,  because  it  forms 
the  inner  part  of  the  curve,  which  is  necessarily  shorter 
than  the  outer  line  formed  by  the  convex  top  of  the  beam. 
*  Notwithstanding  these  obvious  defects,'  observes  Mr. 
Ainger  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  (7V»tfi«- 
artinnt,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  101\  *  this  mode  of  trussing  conti- 
nued to  be  much  employed  till  about  the  year  1816.  when 
Mr.  Barlow,  among  other  valuable  experiments,  compared 
girders  trussed  on  the  principle  above  described  with  a 
plain  piece  of  timber  of  the  same  size,  and  found  the  latter 
to  be  on  the  average  not  considerably  weaker.'  These 
defects  arc  remedied  by  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  the 
inclined  bars,  which  are,  though  not  very  properly,  called 
braces,  by  an  iron  rod  stretching  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  from  c  to  e,  and  capable  of  being  brought  to  anyre- 
quired  degrea  of  tension  by  means  of  screws  or  keys.  This 
addition  makes  the  truss  perfect  in  principle,  its  strength 
being  limited  only  by  that  of  the  materials  employed, 
which  may  be  cither  iron  alone,  or  iron  and  wood.  In  some 
eases  the  inclined  bars  are  not  continued  upwards  until 
they  meet  in  an  apex,  and  a  third  bar,  in  an  horizontal 
position,  is  placed  between  their  upper  ends.  This  hori- 
zontal piece  resembles  the  straining-sill  of  a  truncated 
roof  [Rook,  Fig.  11,  h],  and  the  vertical  bolts,  of  wliich 
two  are  used,  take  the  place  of  queen-posts. 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ainger  above  referred  to,  it  is 
observed  that  trusses  on  the  above  principle  are  difficult 
and  somewhat  expensive  to  make  in  an  effectual  manner ; 
and  a  more  economical  plan  is  described,  which,  though 
not  equally  efficient,  adas  very  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  timber.  The  description  is  illustrated  by  a  representa- 
tion, of  which  Fig.  2  is  a  copy,  of  a  girder  thirty-four  feet 
long,  used  to  support  a  leaden  flat,  and  which  had  been 
found  to  stand  without  sensible  alteration  for  two  years. 
The  beam  a  b  is  cambered  in  a  similar  deeree  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  tmsnng  consists  of  a  series  of 
iron  rods,  a  c,  c  d,  and  d  b,  pulling  against  iron  plates  or 
abutments  notched  into  the  timber  at  a  and  b,  and  con- 
nected together  at  the  joints  c  and  d,  by  bolts  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  chains  of  a  suspension-bridge,  the  rods 
c  d  being  double,  and  embracing  the  ends  of  a  c  and  d  b 
between  them.  The  truss  forms,  in  fact,  « 
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bridge,  supporting  the  middle  of  the  beam  at  c  and  d 
by  means  of  small  blocks  inserted  between  it  and  the  con- 
necting-bolts. The  ends  of  the  truss,  a  and  b,  are  pre- 
vented from  approaching  each  other  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  beam,  which  should  therefore  be  in  a  state  of  compres- 
sion ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  so,  notwithstanding  the 
extension  of  the  fibres  by  the  cambering  or  the  beam, 
notches  may  be  cut  about  one-third  through  the  substance 
of  the  wood,  as  at  e,  e,  r,  r,  e,  which,  after  the  curving  of 
the  beam,  are  filled  in  with  wedges  of  hard  wood  or  iron. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  beam  is  thus  enabled  effectually  to 
resist  the  tension  of  the  rods,  the  strength  of  which  forms 
the  only  limit  to  that  of  the  girder.  Several  varieties  of 
this  plan  of  suspension-trussing  are  given  in  Hebert's 
*  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Encyclopaedia,'  vol.  i.,  pp. 
158-161.  It  may  be  applied,  like  the  former  system, 
either  to  single  girders  or  to  those  consisting  of  two 
flitches.  Ainger  gives  a  formula  for  calculating  the  size 
of  the  iron  trussing-rods,  which,  for  a  beam  thirty-four  feet 
long,  should  have  a  cross-section  of  rather  more  than  a 
square  inch  for  every  ton  weight  to  be  sustained  in  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  It  was  lound  by  experiment  that  a 
fir  beam  eight  inches  square  and  twelve  feet  long  between 
the  supports,  strengthened  by  iron  rods  one  inch,  square, 
applied  as  in  Fig.  2,  would  support  between  4000  and 
5000  pounds,  which  is  more  than  double  the  weight  it 
would  sustain  without  trussing.  A  girder  of  the  same 
dimensions,  trussed  with  iron  braces  on  the  principle  of 
Fig.  1,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  horizontal  tie-bar  one 
inch  square,  appeared  to  possess  no  greater  strength  to 
resist  fracture,  although  its  deflection  under  similar  loads 
was  less,  owing  to  the  iron  braces  being  less  compressible 
than  the  fir-wood,  which,  on  the  suspension  principle,  has 
to  resist  the  tension  of  the  rods. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Smart,  inventor  of  the  ingenious 
truss  called  the  '  bow-and-string  rafter'  [Roov,Jig.  23],  in 
experiments  tried  to  ascertain  how  far  the  strength  of  a 
beam  is  increased  by  confining  its  ends,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  approaching  each  other  when  the  centre  is 
heavily  loaded,  found  that  a  lath  which,  when  simply  laid 
on  two  points  of  support,  broke  with  a  load  of  11  lbs. 
p'aced  in  the  middle,  would  sustain  270  lbs.  when  the  ends 
were  firmly  secured  by  wedges.  These  experiments  led 
him  to  the  construction  of  trussed  beams  of  unusual  light- 
ness, in  wrought-iron  as  well  as  in  wood.  In  1826  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  wrought-iron  beam  adapted 
for  use  in  bridges,  roofs,  floors,  and  other  constructions  in 
which  stiffness,  strength,  and  lightness  are  required,  for 
the  invention  of  which  he  was  rewarded  with  their  silver 
Vulcan  medal.  This,  beam  or  girder  is  made  by  welding 
the  ends  of  an  arched  bar  of  wrought-iron  to  a  longer 
straight  bar,  and  then  turning  the  ends  or  the  straight  bar 
cither  up  or  down,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  fixing, 
according  to  the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Blocks  of  well-seasoned  wood  are  then  inserted  at  intervals 
between  the  arch  and  the  straight  bar,  to  prevent  buck- 
ling, and  the  whole  is  held  together  by  iron  straps  in- 
closing the  blocks  and  the  iron  bars.  Mr.  Smart  conceived 
that  wrought-iron  beams  made  in  this  way  would  support 
so  much  more  weight  than  those  of  cast-iron  of  similar 
dimensions,  that  they  might  be  made  of  any  given  strength 
for  one-half  the  cost  of  cast-iron  girders;  and  he  refers  to 
the  application  of  such  a  beam  to  sustain  a  very  heavy 
mass  of  brickwork  over  a  gateway  leading  from  the 
Poultry,  under  circumstances  which  would  have  precluded 
the  use  of  timbei.  Very  light  timber  beams  were  made  by 
Mr.  Smart  upon  the  same  principle  ;  and  so  strong  was  his 
confidence  in  the  application  of  trussing  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  that  he  published  a  design  for  a  foot-bridge  of 
trussed  timber  to  cross  the  river  Thames  at  Hungcrford  by 
a  single  span. 

Cast-iron  beams  are  frequently  trussed  with  wrought- 
iron  rods,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  wood,  and  are 
applied  to  purposes  for  which  great  strength  is  required. 
The  brest-Buramers  used  over  large  shop-windows,  to 


sustain  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  are  often  made  in  this 
way  ;  and  similar  girders  are  much  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  bridges.  The  bridge  which  supports  the 
London  and  Blackball  Railway  across  the  street  called  the 
Minories  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  has  a  clear  spun  of 
!  sixty-three  feet,  and  is  supported  by  six  massive  trussed 
'  beams,  weighing  about  fifteen  tons  each.  When  used  in 
floors  or  roofing,  timber  may  be  applied  on  each  side  of 
the  iron,  supported  by  ledges  formed  for  the  purpose,  to 
render  the  fitting  of  the  joists  and  other  timbers  easy. 
Smart  recommends  the  use  of  bridging  and  ceiling  joists 
formed  of  wide  hoop-iron  riveted  together,  with  a  slip  of 
poplar  between  them  to  hold  the  flooring  or  lath-nails ; 
and  he  observed  that  neither  fir  nor  oak  will,  when  thin, 
receive  nails  near  so  well  as  poplar,  without  splitting  :  in 
addition  to  which  he  says  that,  besides  being  very  durable 
if  kept  dry,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  les* 
combustible. 

Trussing  has  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the  raising 
of  sunken  floors,  and  the  repair  of  beams  which,  from 
sagging  or  from  the  ravages  of  dry-rot,  have  become 
dangerous.  In  the  forty-second  volume  of  the  '  Trans- 
actions'of  the  Society  of  Arts,  pp.  149-152,  is  an  account  of 
a  method  of  raising  a  sunken  floor,  which  had  been  success- 
fully practiced  by  Mr.  F.  Richman,  and  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Society.  The 
floor  on  which  he  had  operated  had  sunk  in  the  middle  to 
the  extent  of  five  inches,  and  had  become  very  tremulous, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  trussed  partition,  in 
order  to  throw  two  rooms  into  one.  The  ceiling  and 
comice  of  the  room  below  being  valuable,  it  was  desirable 
to  apply  a  remedy  from  above,  which  was  accomplished 
by  removing  the  floor,  and  applying  to  each  side  of  the 
sagged  beam  a  cast-iron  arch,  oi  which  the  span  was  equal 
to  the  length,  and  the  height  or  spring  equal  to  the  depth, 
of  the  beam.  The  ends  or  abutments  of  these  arches  were 
united  by  tie-rods  of  wrought-iron.  Four  equidistant  holes 
were  then  cut  transversely  through  the  beam  near  its 
lower  edge,  and  in  each  of  these  was  placed  a  short  liar, 
having  an  eye  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  beam. 
Through  these  eyes  were  passed  vertical  bars  or  trusskig- 
bolts,  which  rose  above  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  were 
there  connected  together  by  cross-pieces,  which  rested 
upon  blocks  attached  to  the  cast-iron  arches.  By  screw- 
ing down  nuts  upon  the  upper  ends  of  these  bolts,  as  the 
arches  themselves  could  not  yield,  the  beam  was  compelled 
to  rise,  and  was  so  restored  to  its  original  straightness. 
The  cast-iron  arches  and  their  tie-rods  were  formed  of 
several  small  pieces,  so  that  they  might  be  very  con- 
veniently applied ;  but  for  the  method  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  for  other  matters  of  detail,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Richman's  account,  which  is  illustrated  with  engravinos. 
In  the  same  volume  (pp.  153-164)  is  an  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  for  supporting  the 
decayed  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary,  in  the  city  of  London,  by  means  or  cast- 
iron  trusses  or  cradles.  This  operation  was  performed 
under  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty,  some  of  the 
beams  being  so  much  decayed  by  the  dry-rot  as  to  have 
lost  all  bearing  upon  the  walls.  The  ingenious  contri- 
vances adopted,  which  were  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  with  their  large  gold  medal,  prevented  the  necessity 
for  destroying  a  richly-ornamented  ceiling,  the  restoration 
of  which  would  probably  have  cost  5000/. 

TRUST  AND  TRUSTEE.  A  trust,  which  is  in  fact 
only  a  new  name  given  to  a  use,  is  well  defined  by  Lord 
Coke  in  the  words  employed  by  him  for  the  definition  of 
the  latter  term,  viz. : '  A  confidence  reposed  in  some  other, 
not  issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  an- 
nexed in  privity  to  the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the  person 
touching  the  land,  for  which  cestui  que  itse  has  no  remedy 
but  by  mbpeena  in  Chancery.'  (Co.  Litt.,  272  b.)  The 
explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  above  definition,  and  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  uses  and  trusts,  anil  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  will  be  found  under  Uses.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
nature,  constitution,  and  objects  of  trusts,  of  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  trustees,  and  of  the  rights  and  estate  of  the 
cestui  qiu  trusts,  that  is,  of  the  persons  beneficially  en- 
titled under  trusts. 

The  first  division  of  trusts  is  into  simple  and  special. 
The  simple  trust  corresponds  exactly  with  the  antient  use, 
and  is  where  property  is  simply  vested  in  one  person  for 
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the  benefit  of  another,  the  terms  of  the  trust  not  being 
specified,  but  left  to  the  construction  of  law.  The  special 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  where  property  is  vested  in  a 
trustee  for  purposes  particularly  pointed  out,  and  where 
therefore  he  is  not  the  simple  depositary  of  the  estate,  but 
is  bound,  in  his  character  of  trustee,  to  the  active  per- 
formance of  certain  duties.  Special  trusts  are  further  sub- 
divided into  ministerial  and  discretionary  ;  the  former  being 
such  as  require  for  their  performance  only  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  a  rational  agent,  the  latter  such  as  involve  the 
exercise  of  more  or  less  of  judgment  and  discretion. 
I.  Of  the  creation  of  trusts. 

1.  And,  first,  as  to  trusts  created  by  the  act  of  a  party. 

A  declaration  of  a  trust  is  regarded  in  equity  as  a  girt  or 
conveyance  of  property  to  the  persons  who  are  the  objects 
of  the  trust,  and  therefore  the  capacity  to  declare  a  trust  is 
limited  by  the  same  rules  as  the  power  of  disposing  of  pro- 
perty at  law.  Thus  persons  under  the  disabilities  of  cover- 
ture, infancy,  lunacy,  or  idiotcy  are  incapable  of  creating 
trusts  wherever  they  would  be  incapable  of  conveying  at 
law. 

By  the  common  law,  trusts  might  be  created  by  parole,  but 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (20  Car.  II., 
c.  3)  it  was  enacted  that  '  all  declarations,  or  creations  of 
trusts  or  confidences  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such 
trust,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing,  or  else  they  shall  be 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect.'  The  words  '  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments'  in  this  clause  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  personal  estate,  trusts  relating  to  which  are  there- 
fore not  affected  by  the  statute ;  but  they  comprise  chat- 
tels real  (3  Ves.,  096).  and  copyholds  (Amb.  151).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  statute  does  not  require  trusts  to 
be  declared  in  writing,  but  only  to  be  manifested  and 
proved  by  writing ;  and  therefore,  though  the  language  of 
the  9th  section  as  to  grants  and  assignments  of  trusts  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  intention  of  the  act  was  that  the 
declaration  itself  should  be  in  writing,  it  is  established 
that  the  statute  is  satisfied  if  the  trust  be  manifested  by 
any  subsequent  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  trustee, 
however  informal  or  indirect,  as  by  a  letter  under  his  hand, 
his  answer  in  Chancery,  or  by  a  recital  in  a  deed,  &c. ;  and 
though  the  writing  itself  must  be  signed,  the  terms  of  the 
trust  may  be  collected  from  a  paper  not  signed,  provided 
it  can  be  clearly  connected  with  the  signed  writing.  (3  Ves., 
696 ;  2  Vern.,  288;  2  P.  W.,  412.) 

The  enactments  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  with  respect  to 
wills,  as  now  modified  by  1  Vict.,  c.  29,  also  indirectly  af- 
fect the  creation  of  trusts.  As  wills  must  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  certain  formalities,  it  follows  that  a  trust  of 
realty  or  personalty  cannot  be  created  by  will  without 
the  observance  of  the  proper  solemnities ;  and  it  has  been 
determined  that,  if  the  legal  estate  be  effectually  devised, 
but  the  declaration  of  trust  be  not  duly  attested,  the  devisee 
of  the  legal  estate  will  be  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest 
(3  Atk.,  141) ;  though  if  there  be  mala  fide*  on  the  part  of 
the  devisee  or  legatee,  as  if  there  be  an  express  or  implied 
undertaking  to  execute  the  intent,  a  court  of  equity  will 
establish  the  trust  notwithstanding  the  statute.  (2  Vern., 
539.) 

A  trust  may  be  created  either  directly,  by  express  de- 
claration, or  indirectly,  without  mention  of  a  trust  in  words, 
by  the  expression  of  an  intention,  which  the  court  of  equity 
will  execute  as  a  trust. 

In  direct  declarations  of  trust  technical  words  are  not 
necessary ;  but  it  is  established  as  a  general  rule  that,  where 
thev  arc  employed,  they  or*  to  be  taken  in  their  legjJ  and 
technical  sense.  A  distinction  however  is  made  in  this 
respect  between  what  are  called  trusts  executive,  in  which 
the  limitations  are  complete  and  final,  and  trusts  executory, 
in  which  the  expressed  limitations  are  not  intended  as 
complete  in  themselves,  but  only  as  directions  or  instruc- 
tions for  a  settlement  to  l>e  afterwards  executed.  To  the 
former  the  rule  is  strictly  applicable,  while  with  respect  to 
the  latter  a  court  of  equity  will  endeavour  to  execute  what 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  parties,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  inappropriate  technical  words;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  l>etween  executory  trusts  in  mar- 
riage articles  and  in  wills  is,  that  the  known  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  former  afford  a  clue  to  the  intention,  which 
in  tiie  latter  can  in  general  be  collected  only  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  instrument.  (Fearne,  Omt.  Rem.,  04,  114.) 


When  the  owner,  or  the  person  otherwise  entitled  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  shows  an  intention  to  exercise  it  in 
favour  of  another,  the  court,  unless  where  there  is  a  want 
of  consideration,  will  execute  that  intention,  however  in- 
formally expressed.  Thus  when  a  person  has  contracted 
with  another  for  the  sale  of  his  estate,  he  becomes  thereby 
a  trustee  of  the  estate  for  the  purchaser;  or  if  a  testator, 
without  expressly  devising  his  lands,  direct  them  to  be 
sold  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  the  lands  will 
descend  to  the  heir  as  a  trustee  for  the  creditors  and 
legatees.  • 

Trustees  being  considered  merely  as  die  instrument* 
through  which  a  trust  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  not  allow  a  trust  to  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  want  of  trustees,  or  their  refusal  to  act,  but 
will  appoint  proper  persons  to  administer  the  trust. 

In  general  all  persons  capable  of  acquiring  the  leg*! 
estate  in  property  are  capable  of  being  trustees,  and  are 
bound  by  the  trusts  declared  of  it ;  though  an  exception 
should  perhaps  be  made  with  respect  to  property  vested  in 
the  king,  against  whom  there  is  no  remedy  in  Chan- 
cery, though  the  subject  might  sue  the  crown  by  prefer- 
ring a  petition  of  right.  (Hard res,  467;  1  Ves.,  446.)  The 
fit  ne.-ia  of  a  person  for  the  office  of  trustee  however  depends 
on  his  capacity  to  discharge  the  discretionary  part  of  the 
trust,  and  to  join  in  the  requisite  assurances  relating  to  the 
property :  feme*  covert  and  infants,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
abilities they  labour  under,  are  not  proper  persons  to  select 
for  the  office  of  trustees.  An  alien  may  discharge  the 
office  of  trustee  of  personal  chattels,  though  not  of  lands 
or  chattels  real,  as  he  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  respecting 
such  property ;  besides  which,  the  legal  estate  of  the  pro- 
perty so  conveyed  to  the  alien  would  vest,  on  inquisition 
found,  in  the  king.  cGilb.  On  Uses,  43;  2  Mer.,  431.) 

The  manner  in  which  settlements  of  property  are  af- 
fected by  the  question  of  consideration  has  already  been 
explained.  [Settlement.]  When  a  trust  is  founded  on 
a  valuable  consideration,  it  will  of  course  be  carried  into 
execution,  whether  it  was  originally  well-created  or  not : 
but  where  the  trust  is  merely  voluntary,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  not  interfere  to  give  effect  to  an  imperfect 
instrument ;  though  when  the  trust  is  originally  well- 
created  no  consideration  is  essential,  and  the  Court  will 
execute  it,  though  voluntary.   (18  Ves.,  99,  140.) 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  trust  must  be  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  law  ;  for  nothing  will  be  permitted  to  be 
done  under  cover  of  a  trust  which  could  not  be  done  by  a 
direct  legal  conveyance.  Thus  the  rules  against  per- 
petuities, those  with  respect  to  restraints  on  alienation, 
tec.,  are  equally  applicable  to  trusts  and  to  legal  estates  ; 
and  if  a  trust  of  lands  be  declared  in  favour  of  an  alien,  the 
sovereign,  on  inquest  found,  will  be  entitled  to  the  trust  by 
forfeiture.  (Harares,  495.) 

2.  As  to  trusts  created  by  operation  of  law. 

Trusts  of  this  kind  may  arise  in  three  ways :  1st.  Where 
the  trust  originally  derives  its  existence  from  operation  of 
law  ;  2ndly.  Where  a  trust  already  in  existence  is  revived 
by  operation  of  law,  as  against  a  particular  property  ;  and, 
3rdly.  Where  a  trust  already  in  existence,  and  annexed  to 
a  particular  subject-matter,  arises  de  novo  by  operation  of 
law  as  against  a  particular  person. 

Trusts  of  the  first  kind  arise  either  where  an  estate 
is  purchased  in  the  name  of  one  person,  and  the  considera- 
tion is  paid  by  another,  in  which  case  a  trust  or  the  legal 
estate  arises  for  the  person  who  advances  the  purchase- 
money  ;  or  where,  upon  a  conveyance  or  will,  the  grantee, 
devisee,  or  legatee  is  intended  to  take  the  mere  legal  es- 
tate, and  the  beneficial  interest  is  left  wholly  or  partially 
undisposed  of :  in  which  case  a  trust  of  so  much  of  the 
beneficial  interest  as  is  undisposed  of  results  to  the  settlor 
or  his  heir,  if  the  subject  be  real  estate,  and  if  it  be  personal 
estate,  to  himself  or  his  personal  representative.  The  inten- 
tion to  exclude  the  person  to  whom  the  legal  estate  is  given 
from  the  beneficial  interest  may  either  be  presumed  from  the 
circumstances  or  actually  expressed  upon  the  instrument. 
Whenever,  upon  a  conveyance  or  will,  a  trust  is  declared 
of  part  of  the  estate,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  re- 
sidue, the  partial  declaration  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  sole  object  of  the  settlor,  and  the  remaining  interest 
results  to  him  or  his  representative.  But  if  no  trust  be  ex- 
pressed of  any  part  of  the  estate,  the  grantee  or  devises 
must,  in  the  absence  of  mala  fides  on  his  part,  be  con- 
sidered as  beneficially  entitled  to  the  whole.  (2  Bro.  C.  C. 
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589 ;  1  Ath.,  448.)  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
when  a  gin  will  be  considered  as  beneficial  or  as  a  trust ; 
but  the  court  proceeds  in  each  case  upon  the  probable  in- 
tention of  the  settlor  as  derived  from  the  general  scope  of 
the  instrument.  The  presumption  thus  arising  may  be  re- 
butted by  positive  parole  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
settlor.  (2  Vern.,  4,  53.)  Again,  a  trust  results,  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  to  the  settlor  or  his  representative,  where  the 
intention  that  the  grantee,  devisee,  or  legatee  should  not 
take  beneficially  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument ; 
as  when  the  girt  is  expressed  to  be  '  upon  trust,'  and  no 
trust  is  afterwards  declared,  or  upon  trusts  which  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution,  either  on  account  of  their  vague- 
ness or  as  being  against  law.  (18  Ves.,  254;  1  Bro., 
C.  C,  503.)  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  a  gift  either  by  deed  or  will  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, where,  if  the  objects  of  the  trust  arc  not  speci- 
fied, or  do  not  exhaust  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  the 
court  does  not  admit  a  resulting  trust  to  Uie  settlor  or  his 
representative,  but  takes  upon  itself  to  execute  the  inten- 
tion cy-prtt,  and  to  declare  the  purposes  to  which  the  fund 
shall  be  applied.  (4  Bro.,  C.  C,  102;  1  J.  &  W.,  319.) 
When  the  trust  results,  not  by  presumption  of  law,  but  by 
the  words  of  the  instrument,  parole  evidence  is  not  admis- 
sible to  defeat  it.  (17  Ves.,  442.)  On  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  resulting  trusts  to  devisees,  see  Will. 

A  trust  of  the  second  kind  arises  when  the  estate  is 
converted  by  the  trustee  from  one  species  of  property  to 
another,  either  in  pursuance  or  in  breach  of  his  duty.  If 
the  property  in  its  original  form  was  subject  to  a  trust,  the 
cettui  qu«  trutt't  interests  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
change  in  that  form.  Thus  where  trust-money  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  where  the  rents  and 
profits  of  land  have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
the  land  and  the  stock  have  been  held  bound  by  the  same 
equity  to  which  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  was 
subject.  (8  Ves.,  46 ;  1  Atk.,  49.)  In  the  same  manner, 
if  a  trustee  or  other  person  invested  with  a  fiduciary  cha- 
racter obtain  a  renewal  of  a  lease  in  his  own  name  and  at 
his  own  expense,  the  trust  which  was  annexed  to  the  ori- 
ginal term  will  attach  upon  the  renewed  lease,  and  the 
trustee  will  be  entitled  only  to  the  amount  of  expense  in- 
curred.   (11  Ves.,  391 ;  1  Eden,  453.) 

The  third  kind  of  trust  by  operation  of  law  arises 
wherever  the  property  passes  from  the  trustee  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  takes  by  a  derivative  title.  The 
heir,  devisee,  or  personal  representative  of  a  deceased  trus- 
tee takes  the  property  in  the  same  character,  and  is  bound 
by  the  same  equity.  Where  the  trust  estate  has  passed  to 
a  stranger  by  conveyance,  if  he  be  a  volunteer,  that  is  to 
say,  if  there  was  no  proper  consideration  for  the  conveyance, 
he  will  be  bound  by  the  trust,  whether  he  had  notice  of  it 
or  not.  (2  P.  W.,  078.)  If  however  the  grantee  was  the 
purchaser  of  the  estate  for  an  adequate  consideration,  then, 
if  he  took  with  notice  of  the  trust,  he  will  be  bound  by  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  ; 
but  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the  trust,  is 
not  affected  by  it:  and  his  title,  even  in  equity,  cannot  be 
impeached.    (15  Ves.,  £50 ;  2  B.  &  B.,  318.) 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  it  is  enacted 
that  '  where  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  by  which  a  trust  or  confidence  shall  or  may 
arise  or  result  by  the  implication  or  construction  of  law,  or 
be  transferred  or  extinguished  by  act  or  operation  of  law, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  such  trust  or  confidence  shall 
be  of  the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  same  would  have 
been  if  that  statute  had  not  been  made,  anything  therein- 
tofore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  This 
exception  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  sta- 
tute in  order  that  the  extent  of  the  enactment  might 
not  be  left  to  implication  ;  for  as  resulting  trusts  depend, 
not  upon  the  instrument,  but  on  the  effect  of  a  rule  of  law, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  be  affected  by  the  pre- 
vious enactment,  which  refers  to  trusts  created  by  the 
instrument. 

It  has  been  doubted  .whether,  where  a  purchase  was 
made  in  the  name  of  a  stranger,  and  the  payment  of  the 
consideration-money  by  the  real  purchaser  did  not  appear 
upon  the  instrument,  parole  evidence  could,  since  the  Sta- 
tute of  Frauds,  be  admitted  in  proof  of  the  fact ;  but  as 
trusts  by  operation  of  law  are  expressly  excepted  from  the 
statute,  it  seems  clear  upon  principle  that  parole  evidence 
should  be  admissible,  and  probably  it  would  now  be  so 
P.  C.  No.  1592. 


I  held.  (10  Ves.,  517 ;  but  see  Sanders,  On  Utet  and  Trusts, 
I  c.  3,  sec.  7,  div.  2.) 

II.  Of  the  estate  and  office  of  trustees. 

1.  Df  their  estate. 

Whenever  a  trust  is  created,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
a  legal  estate,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  shall, 
if  possible,  be  implied;  and  also  that  the  legal  estate 
limited  to  trustees  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  beyond 
what  the  purposes  of  the  trust  require.  Thus  the  court 
has  in  many  cases  extended  the  estate,  so  as  to  make  it 
commensurate  with  the  objects  to  be  effected,  and  even 
supplied  the  estate  when  it  was  altogether  wanting.  ( 1  Ves., 
495.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  has  frequently  re- 
stricted the  estate  which  trustees  would  have  taken  by  the 
wording  of  the  instrument.  (7  T.  R.,  433.)  But  these 
rules,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  devises,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  1  Vict.,  c.  26,  by  the  Moth 
section  of  which  it  is  declared  that  where  any  real  estate, 
other  than  a  presentation  to  a  church,  is  'devised  to  a 
trustee  c-r  executor,  such  devise  shall  be  construed  to  pass 
the  whole  estate  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose 
of  in  the  property,  unless  a  definite  term  of  years,  absolute 
or  determinable,  or  an  estate  of  freehold,  be  thereby  given 
to  him  expressly  or  by  implication. 

The  legal  estate  vested  in  a  trustee  has  in  general  the 
same  properties  and  incidents  as  if  the  trustee  were  the 
beneficial  owner.  Thus  it  is  liable  to  curtesy,  dower,  and 
free-bench,  and  at  the  common  law  it  was  subject  to  for- 
feiture to  the  king  and  escheat  to  the  lord  ;  but  the  law  is 
now  altered  by  the  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  23,  ss.  2  &  3, 
whereby,  when  a  person  dies  seised  of  land  as  trustee  or 
mortgagee,  without  an  heir,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may 
appoint  a  person  to  convey ;  and  it  is  declared  that  the 
devolution  of  such  estates  is  not  to  be  by  the  attainder  or 
conviction  of  the  trustee  or  mortgagee.  The  legal  estate 
in  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  may  be  conveyed 
or  assigned  by  the  trustee,  who  may  likewise  devise  or  be- 
queath it  by  his  will,  though  trust-estates  will  not  always 
pass  in  a  will  by  the  same  words  as  other  property,  and 
the. question  in  each  case  is  one  of  presumed  intention. 
(8  Ves.,  417.)  But  trust -estates,  whether  real  or  personal, 
do  not  vest  in  assignees  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  trustee 
( Willes,  402 ;  1  M.  &  S.,  517) ;  and  the  enactments  of  the 
Insolvent  Acts  (7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  57,  and  1  &  2  Vict.,  110) 
must,  it  seems,  be  governed  by  the  same  rule.  Judgments 
and  executions  for  debt  affect  trust  as  well  as  other  pro- 
perty, but  of  course  the  creditor  availing  himself  of  them 
becomes  himself  a  trustee  by  construction  of  equity.  (1  Bro., 
C.  C,  278;  1  P.  W..277.) 

2.  Of  the  general  properties  of  the  office  of  trustees. 

Acceptance  of  the  office  by  a  trustee  may  either  be  by 
express  declaration,  or  be  implied  from  his  proceeding 
to  perform  the  duties  of  it.  No  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  what  particular  acts  will  constitute  an 
acceptance  of  the  office  by  a  trustee,  which  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case :  it  may  however  be  stated  generally  that  every  volun- 
tary interference  with  the  trust-estate  will  be  construed  as 
an  acceptance  of  the  trust ;  and  tliat  where  a  trustee  acts 
ambiguously,  he  will  not  be  allowed  afterwards  to  take 
advantage  of  the  doubt,  and  deny  that  he  acted  in  the  cha- 
racter of  trustee.   (2  Ves.,  j.  678 ;  1  Ves.,  552.) 

But  as  no  one  is  compellable  to  undertake  a  trust,  it  is 
in  I  he  power  of  the  person  appointed  a  trustee  to  renounce 
the  office  by  what  is  called  a  disclaimer,  which,  if  he 
intend  to  decline  the  office,  he  ought  to  execute  without 
delay.  A  disclaimer  ought  to  be  made  by  deed,  and 
should  purport  to  be  a  disclaimer,  and  not  a  conveyance, 
which,  as  it  transmits  the  estate,  would,  strictly  speaking, 
imply  a  previous  acceptance  of  the  trust,  though  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  receive  a  liberal  construction.  (2  Swanst., 
372 ;  2  M.  &  K.,  278.)  An  intention  to  disclaim  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  trustee  (1  M.  &  K.,  195), 
though  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  anyone  to  leave  the 
question  of  his  acceptance  or  renunciation  of  a  trust  to  be 
matter  of  construction.  As  to  what  amounts  to  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  estate  at  law,  which  is  a  very  distinct  ques- 
tion from  the  disclaimer  of  the  office  in  equity,  see  Dis- 
claimer. The  effect  of  a  disclaimer  by  one  trustee  is  In 
vest  all  the  powers  of  the  office  in  the  co-trustees  who 
accept  the  trust.    (5  Mad.,  435.) 

The  general  properties  and  qualities  of  the  trustee's 
office  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads  :— 
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(1.)  A  trustee  having  once  accepted  his  office  cannot 
afterwards  renounce  it.  The  only  modes  by  which  he  can 
be  released  are  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  a  power  re- 
served on  the  instrument  creatine  the  trust,  or  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  persons  beneficially  interested  in  the  estate. 
12  Sch.  and  Let'.,  243.) 

(2.)  The  office  of  trustee,  which  implies  personal  confi- 
dence, cannot  be  delegated  (2  Ves.,  640),  though  a  trustee 
may  sometimes  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty  through 
an  attorney  or  proxy.    (1  Ves.,  413.) 

.'3.)  When  there  are  several  trustees,  the  administration 
of  the  estate  is  vested  in  all ;  and  therefore  if  one  refuse 
to  act,  the  others  cannot  proceed  without  his  concurrence, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  take  upon  itself  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust.   [2  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.,  742.) 

(4.1  Where  one  of  several  trustees  dies,  the  joint  office 
mav  be  exercised  by  the  survivors.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  general  maxim  of  law,  that  though  a  bare  authority 
given  to  several  determines  by  the  death  of  one,  if  the 
authority  be  coupled  with  an  interest  it  survives.  (Co. 
J,itt.,  113  a,  181  b.) 

(5.)  One  trustee  is  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  co-trus- 
tee in  which  he  has  not  joined,  and  this  is  equally  true 
whether  there  is  a  proviso  to  that  effect  in  the  settlement 
or  not.  (Bridg.,  35;  18  Ves.,  254.)  And  even  if  a  trustee 
joins  in  a  receipt  for  money  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  only,  he  will  not 
thereby  become  responsible  for  the  application  of  it,  though 
it  will  "be  upon  him  to  prove  that  his  co-trustee  was  the 
person  by  whom  the  money  was  received.  (11  Ves.,  324 ; 
1  Ed..  147.)  The  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  co-exe- 
cutors, each  of  whom  has  an  absolute  control  over  the 
property,  and  who  are  therefore  under  no  obligation  to 
join  in  "giving  receipts  (Amb..  219;  3Swanst.,(i4) ;  though 
whenever  their  joining  together  in  doing  any  act  is  neces- 
sary, the  same  rule  applies  to  them  as  to  other  trustees. 
(7  Ves.,  197.)  But  if  a  trustee  allows  money  to  remain 
improperly  in  the  hands  of  his  co-trustee,  or  is  cognisant 
of  a  breach  of  trust  committed  by  him,  and  takes  no  mea- 
sures to  protect  the  estate,  he  will  become  himself  respon- 
sible.   (11  Ves.,  319.) 

(6.)  Trustees  cannot  derive  any  private  advantage  from 
the  administration  of  the  trust,  and  therefore  all  profits 
made  by  the  trustee  in  the  management  of  the  trust  estate, 
in  whatever  manner,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  cestui 
que  trust.    (2  M.  &  K.,  664.) 

III.  Of  the  duties  of  trustees. 

Trustees  of  personal  estate  arc  bound  to  use  all  due 
diligence  in  getting  in  and  reducing  into  possession  all 
parts  of  the  trust  estate  that  may  happen  to  be  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  trust  (1  Mad., 
280),  and  in  providing  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  property. 
(1  Ed.,  148.)  They  are  also  bound,  where  trust -money 
cannot  l)e  applied  immediately,  to  invest  it  on  proper  se- 
curity, so  as  to  render  it  productive  to  the  cestui  que  trust. 
In  the  absence  of  any  specific  direction  as  to  investment  in 
the  trust-deed,  the  rule  is  that  the  trustees  ought  to  invest 
in  the  public  funds.  They  cannot  lend  on  personal  se- 
curity, or  invest  the  money  in  the  stock  of  any  company,  or 
on  mortgage,  without  express  authority.  (1  Cox,  25;  7 
Ves.,  150;  Jac.  234.)  And  even  where  they  are  em- 
powered to  lend  on  real  security,  they  should  not  ad- 
vance more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  estate. 
(M.  &C,  8.) 

Where  a  trust-estate  consists  of  renewable  leaseholds,  it 
is  in  general  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  provide  for  re- 
newals. If  there  be  an  express  trust  to  provide  for  the 
fines  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  the  trustees  should  lay 
aside  a  proper  proportion  of  the  annual  income  for  the 
purpose.  (17  Ves.,  485.)  If  there  be  no  express  direction 
for  payment  of  the  fines,  the  estate  may  be  charged  with 
the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  the  rule  of"  the  court  is  that 
the  tenant  for  life  and.  remainder-man  must  apportion  the 
fine  between  them  according  to  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective interests.    (1  Bro.,  C.  C,  440 ;  9  Ves.,  560.) 

Trustees,  to  preserve  contingent  remainders,  are  bound, 
until  the  eldest  son  of  the  settlement  attains  twenty-one, 
not  to  do  any  act  to  destroy  the  contingent  remainders ; 
and  if  they  commit  a  breach  of  trust,  they  will  be  liable  to 
make  compensation  to  the  persons  claiming  as  purchasers 
under  the  settlement.  (\  Eq.  Cu.  Ab.,3S>.)  After  the  eldest 
son  attained  twenty-one,  the  trustees,  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,  were  formerly  considered  to  have  a  discretion 


in  joining  or  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  remainders  ;  and 
it  was  a  question  whether  they  were  in  any  case  answer- 
able for  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  (.  1 V.  &  B.,  492) ; 
but  the  law  upon  this  point  must  now  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  3  &  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  74,  under  which  a  bare 
trustee  cannot,  as  regards  settlements  made  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act,  be  protector  in  any  case ;  and  with  respect 
to  settlements  made  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  though 
he  may  continue  protector,  he  is  not  answerable  in  that 
character  to  a  court  of  equity  for  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Trustees  for  sale,  whether  expressly  such  or  by  implica- 
tion, have,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  restriction  on  their 
powers,  the  right  to  use  all  reasonable  discretion  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  effecting  a  sale.  They  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  any  other  covenant  than  that  against 
incumbrances  by  their  own  acta.  As  to  the  cases  in  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision,  their  receipts 
will  be  discharges  to  a  purchaser,  see  Sugden,  Vend,  unti 
Purch.,  c.  xi.,  s.  I.  The  general  rule  is,  that  a  trustee  for 
sale  cannot  become  the  purchaser  of  the  trust  property 
cither  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another ;  and  the  cestui  que 
trust  is  at  liberty  to  set  aside  any  such  purchase,  however  fair, 
and  though  no  advantage  should  have  been  gained  by  the 
trustee.  (3  Ves.,  750.)  But  a  trustee  is  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  from  the  cestui  que  trust  under 
certain  circumstances,  though  the  transaction  is  at  all  times 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  looked  upon  with  great  sus- 
picion by  the  court.  (9  Ves.,  244.)  Upon  setting  aside  a 
purchase  by  a  trustee,  the  court  will  in  general  allow  for 
all  repairs  and  improvements  effected  on  the  property.  (11 
Ves.,  226.)  The  cestui  que  trust  will  not  be  entitled  to 
relief  unless  he  make  his  application  within  a  reasonable 
time  ;  and  if  while  sui  juris,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  his 
rights  he  expressly  confirms  the  purchase,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  afterwards  to  set  it  aside.  (5  Ves.,  680:  12  Ves., 
355.) 

Charities  are  either  such  as  are  managed  by  individual 
trustees  or  established  by  charter  as  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions. Charitable  trusts  of  the  first  kind  are,  like  any 
other  trusts,  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  where  charities  are  established 
by  charter,  a  visitonal  power  over  the  governing  body 
arises  of  common  right  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  unless 
where  he  has  specially  nominated  other  persons  to  that 
office.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  visitorial  power,  though  when  the  king  is  the 
visitor,  or  the  heir  of  the  founder  cannot  be  found,  or  is 
lunatic,  the  visitorial  power  is  exercised  by  the  chan- 
cellor as  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  court  of  equity 
however  assumes  a  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  property  of  charitable  corporations,  the 
governing  bodies  of  which  are,  with  respect  to  their  ma- 
nagement of  such  property,  subject  and  accountable  to  the 
court.  It  is  the  general  duty  of  the  trustees  of  a  charity, 
whether  individuals  or  a  corporation,  to  confine  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  strictly  to  the  purposes  declared  by  the 
founder  or  donor ;  and  they  Bhould  never  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  in  any  manner  overstepping  such  purposes, 
however  necessary  or  advisable  such  a  course  may  seem, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court ;  which,  though  it  cannot 
divert  the  charity  funds  into  a  totally  different  channel 
without  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  has  some- 
times extended  the  application  of  them  to  purposes  beyond 
the  strict  intention,  but  closely  connected  with  it.  (3 
Kuss.,  530.)  Trustees  of  charities  have  no  power  to  make 
an  absolute  disposition  of  the  charity  estates,  though  when 
it  appeared  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  charity,  the 
court  has  sometimes  granted  them  authority  to  do  so.  ( 2 
Swanst.,  300.)  Nor  can  they  accomplish  the  same  end  in- 
directly by  granting  long  or  unreasonable  leases  (2  Kuss., 
306) ;  but  they  may  exercise  a  reasonable  discretion  in  the 
management  of  the  estates,  as  well  as  in  establishing  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  charity. 

IV.  Or  the  powers  of  trustees. 

The  powers  of  trustees  are  either  general  or  special. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  general  power*  of 
trustees,  the  extent  of  which  depends  in  eaeh  case  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  trust-estate.  It  may 
however  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is 
compellable  by  suit  is  equally  valid  if  done  by  the  trustee 
without  suit  (4  Ves.,  369) ;  though,  if  a  suit  has  already 
been  instituted  for  the  execution  of  the  trust,  whereby 
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the  management  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  troitee, 
lie  ought  to  take  no  step  without  the  sanction  of  the 
court.  (10  Ves.,  104.)  A*  to  the  different  kinds  of  special 
powers,  see  Uses.  Questions  frequently  arise  upon  powers 
given  to  trustees,  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  limited.  If  an  estate  be  limited  to  trustees  and 
their  heirs,  it  vests  absolutely  in  them  and  the  survivors  or 
survivor  of  them  ;  but  the  words  are  not  to  be  understood 
to  t  he  same  extent  in  the  limitation  of  a  mere  legal  power. 
The  power  is  not  assignable  or  devisable,  ana  can  be 
exercised  only  so  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trust 
correspond  to  the  words  of  the  limitation.  Thus  a  power 
to  executors  may  be  exercised  by  the  survivors  only  so 
long  as  the  plural  number  remains,  and  a  power  to  four 
trustees  and  the  survivors  of  them  cannot,  it  seems,  be 
exercised  by  a  single  survivor  :  but  a  power  given  to 
executors,  if  annexed  to  tike  executorship,  will  continue  to 
the  single  survivor ;  and  so,  it  seems,  will  a  power  given  to 
trustees,  and  annexed  to  their  office,  as  where  an  estate  is 
vested  in  them,  and  a  power  is  conferred  relative  to  the 
trust.  This  construction  arises  from  the  trust  being  coupled 
with  an  interest,  which  continues  in  the  survivor.  (Sugd., 
Powers,  c.  3,  $  2.)  And  inasmuch  as  a  power,  though  not 
coupled  with  an  estate,  is,  when  imperative,  considered 
as  a  trust,  and  will  equally  be  carried  into  execution  by  a 
court  of  equity,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  power  of  tliis 
kind  may  also  be  executed  by  the  survivor. 

If  a  power  be  given  to  co-trustees,  and  one  of  them  dis- 
claim. U  seems  the  power  may  be  exercised  by  the  con- 
tinuing trustees  (4  \  es.,  97 ) ;  but  if  the  tnistee  assigns 
the  estate,  the  power,  not  being  appendant  to  the  estate, 
will  not  become  thereby  transferred  to  the  grantee ;  nor, 
where  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  that  it  may  be  exercised  by  a 
person  not  in  possession  of  the  estate,  will  the  assignment 
withdraw  it  from  the  grantor.  (Amb.,  309.) 

The  special  as  well  as  the  general  powers  of  trustees 
are  affected  by  the  institution  ot  a  suit,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  afterwards  exercised  without  the  sanetiou  of  the  court. 

V.  Of  allowances  to  trustees. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  that  a  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  charge 
for  his  time  and  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  trust- 
estate,  whether  he  be  a  professional  person  or  not ;  and 
the  rule  applies  not  only  to  trustees  expressly  nominated, 
but  to  all  persons  bearing  a  fiduciary  character,  such  as 
executors,  mortgagees,  receivers,  and  committees  of  lunatics' 
estates.  (10  Ves.,  103.)  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
ail  milted  in  the  cases  of  trustees  tor  the  estates  of  absentees 
in  the  West  Indies  and  executors  in  India ;  but  the  rule 
against  such  allowances  to  trustees  is  only  a  general  one  inthe 
ahsence  of  express  directions  by  the  settlor  to  the  contrary, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  a  trustee's  receiving  remunera- 
tion for  his  sen  ices,  or  to  his  being  allowed  to  make  profes- 
sional charges,  if  the  intention  of  the  settler  to  that  effect 
be  clearly  expressed.  (7  Ves.,  480  ;  3  Beav.,  338.)  A  trustee 
may  even  bargain  with  his  cestui*  que  (rust  for  an  allow- 
ance, though  bargains  of  this  kind  are  very  narrowly 
watched  by  the  court.  Trustees  not  being  allowed  to 
charge  for  their  own  trouble  may,  on  proper  occasions, 
and  where  the  business  of  the  trust  is  troublesome  or 
complicated,  call  in  the  assistance  of  agents  at  the  expense 
of  the  estate. 

A  trustee,  though  not  allowed  to  charge  for  his  trouble, 
is  entitled  to  all  his  expenses  out  of  pocket ;  and  even  a 
specific  remuneration  given  by  the  settlor  to  the  trustees 
is  no  reason  for  their  not  receiving  an  allowance  for  ex- 
penses. (7  Ves.,  480.)  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  trustee 
in  the  management  of  the  trust-estate  are  considered  an  a 
charge  upon  the  estate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  which  the 
tnistee  is  entitled  before  he  can  be  compelled  to  convey. 

The  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  trustees 
incurred  in  legal  proceedings  is,  that  they  shall  be  allowed 
as  between  solicitor  and  client,  if  there  be  a  fund  under 
the  control  of  the  court  out  of  which  they  may  be  paid. 
(1  Swanst.,  201.)  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  numerous 
exceptions,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  conduct  of  the 
trustee,  either  in  the  course  of  the  suit  itself  or  in  the 
matters  out  of  which  it  arose.  A  trustee  who  disclaims  by 
answer  in  chancery  is  entitled  to  costs  as  between  party 
and  party  only.   (2  M.  it  K.,  278.) 

VI.  Of  the  relinquishment  of  office  by  trustees.  . 

A  tnistee  may  be  discharged  from  his  office  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  cestui*  que  trust,  but  for  this  purpose  the  con- 


sent of  all  must  be  obtained,  however  numerous  they  may 
be  ;  and  if  any  of  the  cestui*  que  trust  be  incompetent  to 
consent,  or  be  not  yet  in  esse,  as  in  the  case  of  a  limitation 
to  unborn  children,  no  complete  discharge  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  trustee  may  be  discharged  in  virtue  of  a  special  clause 
to  that  effect  contained  in  the  instrument  under  which  he 
is  trustee.  A  proviso  to  this  effect  is  usually  introduced 
into  settlements  combined  with  a  power  either  to  the 
cestui  que  trust,  or  to  the  co-trustees,  to  nominate  a  new 
tnistee  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  number  happening 
to  die,  or  being  desirous  of  being  discharged  lrom,  or 
refusing  or  declining,  or  becoming  incapable  of  acting 
in  the  trusts.  The  transfer  of  the  tmst  is  not  complete 
until  the  new  trustee  has  been  nominated  by  the  donee  of 
the  power,  and  a  conveyance  or  assignment  or  the  pro- 
perty has  been  executed.  When  the  trust-estate  consists 
of  funded  property,  a  transfer  of  it  is  effected  into  the 
uanies  of  the  continuing  and  new  trustees,  and  then  the 
appointment  by  the  donee  of  the  power,  and  a  declaration 
of  trust  by  the  old  and  new  trustees,  is  made  by  one  deed. 
But  when  the  property  consists  of  any  chattels  real  or 
personal  other  than  stock,  two  deeds  are  necessary,  one 
whereby  the  property  is  assigned  by  the  old  tnistee*  to  a 
provisional  tnistee,  and  another,  generally  endorsed  on  the 
former,  whereby  the  provisional  trustee  re-assigns  it  to  the 
continuing  and  new  trustees  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settle- 
ment. When  the  estate  is  freehold,  the  object  is  in  gene- 
ral effected  by  a  single  conveyance  operating  under  the 
statute  of  uses,  made  by  the  old  trustees  to  the  use  of  the 
continuing  and  new  trustees  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settle- 
ment. But  where  the  settlement  confer*  powers  upon  the 
trustees,  and  does  not  invest  them  with  the  fee-simple,  but 
only  with  some  particular  estate,  such  as  an  estate  to  pre- 
serve contingent  remainders,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  common  form  of  a  power  to  appoint 
new  trustee*  plainly  is  that  every  new  tnistee  should  nave 
the  same  powers  as  the  old  trustee  had,  it  has  become 
usual  to  consider  it  essential  that  the  new  trustees  should 
have  a  seisin  to  serve  the  uses  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
old  tnistees  had.  Fortius  purpose  two  deeds  are  necessary  : 
one  whereby  the  new  trustee  is  nominated,  the  whole  uses 
of  the  settlement  are  revoked,  under  a  power  supposed  t» 
be  implied  for  that  purpose,  and  the  use  and  estate 
appointed  and  conveyed  to  a  stranger  in  fee ;  anil  another 
(which  may  be  indorsed  on  the  former)  whereby  the 
stranger  re-couveys  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement.  Thus, 
whether  the  power  of  revocation  supposed  to  be  implied 
exists  or  not,  the  estates  are  effectually  vested  in  the  old 
and  new  trustees  by  the  actual  conveyance.  Powers  of 
appointing  new  trustees  are  strictly  construed,  and  cannot 
be  properly  exercised  except  under  the  precise  circum- 
stances contemplated  in  the  power,  and  it  is  always  con- 
sidered that  the  original  number  of  trustees  ought  to 
be  maintained.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  improper 
to  appoint  one  trustee  to  do  the  duty  of  two  retiring 
tnistee*  (2  M  &  K.,GK2) ;  and  where  there  is  a  direction 
that  upon  the  trustees  being  reduced  to  a  certain  number 
others  should  be  nominated  by  the  survivors,  it  ha»  been 
determined  that  they  might  supply  vacancies  before  the 
numbers  were  so  far  reduced,  but  that  then  they  were 
compellable  to  do  so.    (5  Ves.,  825.) 

A  trustee  may  get  himself  discharged  from  his  office  at 
any  time  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 

Cetition  if  there  be  a  suit  already  pending,  and  if  not,  by 
iU.  (1  J.  f*  W.,  251 ;  Lloyd  &  Gould,  22.)  A  new  trustee 
may  be  appointed  under  the  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Win.  IV., 
c.  GO,  s.  22,  by  petition  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  act, 
where  a  conveyance  or  transfer  could  not  othenvxse  be 


VII.  Of  the  estate  and  rights  of  the  cestui  que  trust. 
1.  As  to  what  it  consists  of.   In  cases  of  the  simple  trust 
the  whole  rights  of  equitable  ownership  consist  in  the 
right  of  possession  and  the  right  of  disposition,  or,  as  they 
are  technically  called,  the  jus  habendi  and  jus  disjxmetidt. 

The  equitable  owner  ha*  in  general  a  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  but  where  there  are  several  parties 
interested  either  contemporaneously  or  in  succession,  it  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  equity  to  detennine 
whether  possession  ought  to  remain  with  the  trustee  or  be 
;j\t:i  up  to  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  right  of  possession 
of  the  cestui  que  trust  is  recognised  in  a  court  of  equity 
only,  lor  at  law  the  trustee  is  considered  as  the  owner, 
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and  the  cestui  que  trust  a*  tenant  at  will  only.  The 
trustee  as  tenant  of  the  legal  estate  may  recover  in  eject- 
ment from  his  own  cestui  que  trtut,  who  has  no  defence  to 
the  action  at  law,  and  is  only  entitled  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  in  equity.  (8  T.  R,  122;  1  B.  &  B.,  445.) 

Upon  the  ground  that  the  cestui  que  trust  is  the  bene- 
ficial owner  of  the  estate,  he  is  entitled,  either  by  the  ex- 
press language  or  by  the  equitable  construction  of  statutes, 
to  various  privileges  connected  with  real  estate.  Thus  the 
2  Hen.  V.,  st.  2,  c.  3,  and  the  subsequent  statutes  relating 
to  persons  entitled  to  serve  as  jurors,  have  been  construed 
to  apply  to  the  cestui  que  trust,  and  not  to  the  trustee. 
By  7  k  8  Win.  111.,  c.  23,  s.  7,  the  right  of  voting  as  a  free- 
holder of  a  county  was  conferred  on  the  cestui  que  trust,  if 
in  possession;  and  by  the  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  45.  s.  19,  the 
cestui  que  trust  of  copyholds  or  of  any  lands  whatever 
except  freehold,  of  the  required  yearly  value,  is  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  of  members  of  parliament  whether  in 
possession  or  not.  So  also,  by  9  Anne,  c.  5,  an  equitable 
estate  forms  a  qualification  for  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  cestui  que  trust  of  chattels  is  also  entitled  to  the  use 
and  possession  of  them  during  the  continuance  of  his  inte- 
rest ;  and  upon  this  ground  they  do  not,  upon  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  tenant  for  life,  fall  under  the  rules  as  to 
Roods  in  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  bankrupt  with  the 
consent  of  the  true  owner.  (19  Ves.,  491.) 

A  cestui  que  trust  who  is  entitled  to  the  whole  equitable 
interest  may,  in  virtue  of  the  jus  disponendi,  call  upon  the 
trustee  for  a  conveyance  of  the  estate.  But  he  has  no 
such  right  when  the  trustee  holds  upon  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  or  even  when  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
usufructuary  interest,  but  the  continuance  of  the  estate 
in  the  trustee  is  necessary  to  answer  some  ulterior  purpose 
relating  to  the  trust,  such  as  to  preserve  contingent  re- 
mainders. (5  Mad.,  429.)  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cestui  que  trust  is  entitled  to  call  for  a  conveyance, 
but  from  the  disability  of  the  trustee,  or  from  some  other 
accidental  circumstance,  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  means.  Various  acts  have  at  different  times 
been  passed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  provisions 
of  which  have  been  extended  and  consolidated  under  the 
11  Geo.  IV.,  &  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  60. 

In  cases  of  special  trust,  the  right  of  the  cestui  que  trtut 
is  to  have  a  specific  execution  of  the  intention  of  the 
settlor  to  the  extent  of  that  cestui  que  trust's  interest.  If 
there  be  but  ono  cestui  que  trust,  and  he  capable  of  con- 
sent, the  specific  execution  of  the  trust  may  be  departed 
from ;  ana  so  where  there  are  several  cestuis  que  trust, 
who  all  agree  ;  but  no  variation  can  be  made  so  as  to  affect 
the  interests  of  any  cestui  que  trust  without  his  consent. 

2.  Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  estate  of  the 
cestui  que  trust. 

Equitable  interests  may  be  assigned,  and  the  assignee 
may,  like  the  original  cestui  que  trust,  compel  a  convey- 
ance from  the  tnistce  by  bill  in  equity,  without  making 
the  assignor  a  party.    (3  Russ.,  583.) 

Femes  covert  entitled  to  equitable  interests  in  lands  and 
equitable  tenants  in  tail,  might,  before  the  Fines  and  Re- 
coveries Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74),  have  passed  their 
equitable  estates  by  those  assurances,  and  may  now  do  so 
under  that  act  by  the  same  modes  of  assurance  and  with 
the  same  formalities  as  if  the  estates  were  legal. 

The  purchaser  of  an  equitable  interest  should  take  care  I 
to  inquire  of  the  trustee  whether  he  has  had  notice  of  any 
prior  incumbrance  upon  the  equity  of  the  vendor,  which 
will  give  the  purchaser  a  remedy  against  the  trustee  in  case 
of  his  misrepresentation  ( 10  Ves.,  470) ;  and  the  purchaser 
should  also,  upon  the  execution  of  the  conveyance,  give 
notice  to  the  trustee  of  his  own  equitable  title,  whereby 
he  will  secure  precedence  of  all  prior  incumbrances  who 
have  not  given  such  notice.    (3  Russ.,  30.) 

Equitable  interests  in  property  are  transmissible  by  de- 
vice, and  require  the  same  solemnities  as  legal  interests. 
(1  Viet.,  c.  2SB,  s.  3.)  Possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents 
ami  profits  of  equitable  estates  is  considered  in  equity 
equivalent  to  seisin  at  law,  and  adverse  possesion  or  the 
one  is  attended  with  the  same  effects  on  the  title  as  dis- 
seisin of  the  other.    (2 .5.  &  W.,  1,  153.) 

A  trust  of  freeholds  or  copyholds  is  subject  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  husband,  but  was  until  lately  exempt  from 
dower  and  freebetieh  :  now  however,  by  the  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  105,  the  title  of  dawer  attaches  upon  equitable  in 


the  same  manner  as  upon  legal  estates,  though  subject 
in  either  case  to  be  defeated  by  the  alienation,  devise, 
or  other  declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
husband. 

The  effect  of  marriage  is  the  same  upon  equitable  m« 
upon  legal  interests,  and  therefore  a  husband  may  assign 
the  trust  of  a  term  of  years  belonging  to  his  wife,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  may  assign  her  chattels  real  at  law. 
(9  Ves.,  99.) 

Judgment  creditors  have,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  sec. 
10,  execution  at  law  against  the  equitable  freehold  estate 
of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  his  trustee,  when  the  debtor 
has  the  whole  beneficial  interest ;  but  if  he  have  a  partial 
interest  only,  or  the  estate  be  not  freehold,  the  judgment 
creditor  has  no  execution  at  law,  but  he  may  in  a  court  of 
equity  obtain  the  same  satisfaction  out  of  the  beneficial 
interest  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  at  law  out  of  a  legal 
estate.    (4  Mad.,  504.) 

The  equitable  interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust  in  lands  is 
liable  to  extents  from  the  crown ;  and  though  not  for- 
feitable at  common  law  for  attainder  of  treason  or  felony, 
it  appears  to  be  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  33  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  20,  s.  2,  which  gives  the  same  effect  to  attainder* 
by  common  law  or  statute  as  to  attainders  by  authority  of 
parliament,  but  it  is  not  subject  to  escheat.  (Hardres,  495 ; 
Freem.,  130.)  The  same  statute  appears  to  include  equities 
of  redemption.  Trusts  of  chattels,  whether  real  or  personal, 
are  subject  to  forfeiture.  (Ibid.) 

The  estate  of  the  cestui  que  trust  is  governed  as  to 
descent  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Trusts  of  chattel  interests  were  always  considered  as 
assets  in  equity,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  a  trust  of  a 
freehold  was  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  until  the  Sta- 
tute of  Frauds,  by  the  10th  section  of  which  a  trust  in  fee- 
simple  was  declared  to  be  a«ets  by  descent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  legal  estate.  The  enactment  however  applies 
to  simple  trusts  only,  and  not  to  special  trusts  or  equities 
of  redemption  (2  Atk.,  293)  ;  but  now,  by  the  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  104,  all  a  persons  estate  or  interest  in  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  or  other 
real  estate,  whether '  freehold,  customary  hold,  or  copyhold  * 
(which  words  apply  equally  to  legal  and  equitable  estates), 
are  made  assets  tor  the  payment  of  debts  as  well  by  simple 
contract  as  on  specialty.  Trusts  of  chattel  interests  will 
be  legal  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor.  (Mod.,  858 ; 
4  Ves.,  541.)  Simple  trusts  of  real  estate  are  made  legal 
assets  by  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds ;  and  it  seems  that  complicated  trusts  and  equities 
of  redemption,  which  are  not  within  the  statute,  will  be 
considered  legal  assets  as  to  specialty  creditors  by  analogy 
to  law.  (2  Ch.  Iiej>.,  143.)  It  appears  that  under  the 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  104,  real  estates  are,  with  respect  to 
simple  contract  debts,  to  be  taken  as  equitable  assets,  but 
that  the  act  does  not  alter  the  mode  ot  administration  of 
trusts  of  chattels  nor  of  equitable  freehold  interests,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  assets  before  the  act. 

3.  It  is  a  maxim  of  equity  that  a  trust  shall  not  fail  for 
want  of  a  trustee.  If  the  intention  of  the  settlor  be  clear, 
but  he  has  omitted  to  name  a  trustee,  or  the  trustee  dies 
or  becomes  incapable  of  taking  the  estate,  the  trust 
attaches  upon  the  person  on  whom  the  legal  estate  has 
devolved.  (Wilm.,  21,  22.)  When  powers  given  to  trus- 
tees are  not  discretionary,  but  imperative,  they  are,  as 
above  mentioned,  considered  as  trusts,  and  the  court  will 
protect  the  cestui  que  trust  from  the  failure  or  neglect  of 
the  donee  of  the  power.  Where  the  discretion  of  the 
trustee  was  to  be  governed  by  a  rule  which  the  court  can 
apply,  it  will  do  so ;  but  where  there  is  no  rule  or  measure 
by  which  the  discretion  of  the  trustee  was  to  be  governed, 
the  court  executes  the  power  in  the  manner  which  appears 
most  reasonable,  and  in  general  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  equality  is  equity.  (2  Ed.,  332;  Eq.  Ot.  Ab., 
194.)  Where  a  discretion  is  given  to  the  trustee  in  respect 
of  the  objects  to  whom  an  appointment  is  to  be  made, 
questions  sometimes  arise,  when  the  power  comes  to  be 
executed  by  the  court,  as  to  the  objects  to  be  included  and 
the  mode  of  distribution.  When  the  power  is  in  favour  of 
'  relations,*  the  court,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances, appoints  to  relations  within  the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions, when  it  seems  that  the  distribution  will  be  made 
j»er  capita,  and  not  per  stirpes  (1  Bro.,  C.  C,  33) ;  and 
the  words  '  next  of  kin'  occurring  in  such  a  power  are 
settled  to  mean  '  nearest  of  kin,'  to  the  exclusion  of  tiam 
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who  would  lake  by  representation  under  the  statute. 
(2  M.  &  K.,  780.) 

4.  The  cestui  que  trust  is  entitled  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust-estate  placed  in  proper  hands.  Thus 
the  court  will  dismiss  a  trustee  upon  its  being  shown, 
upon  application  by  bill  to  the  Court  of  Chancer}*,  that 
he  has  acted  improperly,  or  has  become  incapable 
of  executing  his  office  (4  Ves.,  B02 ;  5  Ves.,  707) ;  and 
where  the  original  number  of  trustees  has  been  diminished, 
the  cestui  que  trust  may  have  the  vacancies  supplied. 
(5  Ves.,  772.)  The  cestui  que  trust'  may  also  file  a  bill 
against  his  trustee,  either  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  the  execution  of  an  act  of  duty,  or  to  restrain  him 
from  doing  any  act  not  within  the  scope  of  the  trust,  or 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  estate.  (1  Bro.,  C.  C, 
177;  CMad.,  10.) 

5.  If  a  trustee  aliens  the  trust-estate,  the  cestui  que 
trust  may  follow  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  any  person 
who  has  acquired  it,  whether  he  had  notice  of  the  trust  or 
not ;  and  even  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  valuable 
consideration,  if  he  had  notice  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
As  to  the  limit  of  time  and  extent  within  which  the  cestui 
que  trust  may  institute  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his 
estate,  see  Statutks  of  Limitation. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  duty  by  the  trustee,  the  cestui 
que  trust  has  also  a  rem  inly  airoirut  him  personally  by  way 
of  compensation.  The  amount  of  the  loss  is  considered  as 
a  simple  contract  debt  against  the  estate  of  the  trustee, 
and  payment  of  it  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  any  other  similar  debt.  The  circumstance  of  the 
trustee  having  derived  advantage  or  not  from  the  breach 
of  trust,  makes  no  difference  as  to  his  liability.  Where 
trustees  are  jointly  implicated,  it  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  cestui  que  trust  might  proceed  against  any  of 
them  singly ;  but  the  contrary  has  since  been  settled. 
(8  Sim.,  210.)  But  the  cestui  que  trust  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  remedy  against  his  trustee,  if  he  himself,  being 
under  no  legal  incapacity,  has  concurred  in  the  breach  of 
trust,  or  subsequently  acquiesced  in  it,  or  <i  fortiori  if  he  has 
executed  a  formal  release  to  the  trustee.    (3  Swanst.,  G4.) 

In  cases  of  breach  of  trust  by  trustees  of  charities,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  redress  is  by  way  of  information  in  Chan- 
cery, in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  in  which  some 
other  person  must  be  joined  as  relator  to  be  answerable 
for  costs.  By  the  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  commonly  called 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act,  a  summary  remedy  is  pro- 
vided in  cases  of  abuse  of  charitable  trusts,  enabling  the 
parties  to  proceed  by  petition.  The  11  Geo.  IV.  and 
1  Wra.  IV.,  c.  00,  extends  to  all  cases  in  which  Die  court  is 
authorised  to  make  summary  orders  in  cases  of  charities 
(sect.  21).  The  Statutes  of  Limitation  do  not  apply  to 
charities,  and  therefore  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  an  account  may  be  carried  back  against  trustees 
of  charities,  except  such  as  have  been  established  by  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  grounds  of  convenience 
or  otherwise  ;  but  where  the  misapplication  of  charity  funds 
has  been  unintentional,  it  is  settled  that  the  account  will  not 
be  carried  back  beyond  the  filing  of  the  information,  or  of 
notice  to  the  trustees  of  tho  intention  to  dispute  the  appli- 
cation.   (Jac.  448 ;  2  Russ.,  45.) 

VIII.  There  are  two  rules  of  equity  with  respect  to  trust- 
estates  which  are  of  very  general  application.  The  first  is, 
that  what  the  settlor  has  directed  to  be  done  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  done ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of 
trustees,  by  neglecting  the  performance  of  their  duty,  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  the  cestuit  que  trust. 
Thus  where  money  is  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  or 
land  is  directed  to  be  sold,  equity  will  consider  the  con- 
version to  have  taken  place,  and  deal  with  the  property 
accordingly.  This  constructive  conversion  however  sub- 
sists only  until  a  cestui  que  trust,  competent  both  from 
interest  and  personal  capacity  to  elect,  declares  his  inten- 
tion as  to  the  character  in  which  he  will  take  the  pro- 
perty. [Elkction.] 

The  second  rule,  which  is  almost  a  consequence  of 
the  first,  is,  that  no  act  of  the  trustee  shall  alter  the 
nature  of  the  cestui  que  trust's  estate.  This  rule,  of 
course,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  acts  not  authorised 
by  the  trust ;  and  with  respect  to  cestuis  qu&  trust, 
who  are  sui  juris  is  universal,  but  is  subject  to  some  ex- 
ceptions with  respect  to  trust  -estates  belonging  to  lunatics. 
The  court,  though  it  will  not  in  general  alter  the  condition  I 
ol  the  lunatic's  property  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ieprescn- 1 


tntives,  will  not  refuse  to  do  so  if  it  appear  to  be  clearly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  himself.  (2  Ves.,  jun.  72.) 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  court  might  exercise 
a  similar  discretion  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  infants, 
but  it  is  now  settled  otherwise.    (10  Ves..  122.) 

(Sanders,  On  Uses  and  Trusts ;  Lewin  s  Law  of  Trusts 
atid  Trustee*.) 

TRUX1LLO.  [Peru.] 

TRYPHIODO'RUS  (Tpi-f  i<W«poc\  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  a  poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  a*ra,  about  the  reum 
of  tlie  emperor  Anastasius/  Particulars  about  his  life 
arc  not  known.  We  possess  by  him  an  epic  poem  of 
G81  verses,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  bears  the 
title  'IXiou  <7\w<r-c  (Excidium  Trojac).  The  narrative  of  this 
poem  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  so  much  like  a  mere  chro- 
nicle of  events,  that  some  critics  have  thought  the  work 
to  be  only  a  sketch  or  outline  drawn  up  by  the  author  with 
the  intention  of  working  it  out  into  a  longer  poem.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  capable 
of  doing  much  better  things.  This  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished, together  with  the  works  of  Q.  Smyrnaeus  and 
Colu thus,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  without  date.  The  best 
modern  editions  are  those  of  J.  Merrick,  Oxford,  1741, 8vo., 
which  contains  a  Latin  translation  in  verse,  by  N.  Frisch- 
linus,  and  notes  by  various  commentators ;  of  Th.  North- 
more,  London,  1791,  8vo. ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  F.  A.  Wer- 
nicke, Leipzig,  1819,  8vo.  This  is  the  best  critical  edition, 
and  contains  most  of  the  notes  of  former  editors. 

Besides  this  poem,  which  is  the  only  work  of  Tryphio- 
dorus  now  extant,  he  wrote  various  others,  such  as  on  the 
'  Battle  of  Marathon '  (M<ip«3wi-M«i),  on  the  '  Story  of  Hip- 
podameia,'  and  on  the  '  Sufferings  of  Odysseus.'  This  last 
poem,  which  is  called  Wi»«w  XiiTorpapiurroc,  is  a  strange 
specimen  of  the  low  state  of  poetical  taste  at  that  time. 
The  author,  according  to  Eustathius  (Ad  Odusss.,  p.  1370;, 
contrived  to  compose  this  poem  without  making  use  of  the 
letter  s.  (Compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  Tpvft 

TSCHERKASK,  OLD  (Staraia  Tscherkalzk),  the  former 
capita]  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  situated  in 
47^  27'  N.  lat.  and  39"  58'  E.  long.,  in  a  large  but  very 
low  island  formed  by  the  Don  and  the  Aksai  (a  branch 
of  the  Don),  over  which  there  are  floating  bridges.  It  is 
traversed  by  canals,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  mass  of 
houses.  On  both  sides  of  the  canals  there  are  wooden 
houses  built  on  piles.  The  town  is  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  and  in  spring  the  communication  between 
the  houses  must  be  by  boats,  the  ground-floor  being 
generally  under  water  from  April  to  June :  the  marshes 
and  pools  that  remain  during  the  summer  occasion  many 
diseases.  It  is  probable  that  this  otherwise  ineligible 
situation  was  chosen  from  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
sudden  attacks  of  the  Tartars.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  a  stsong  rampart.  Of  the  six  churches  the  largest 
has  a  great  treasure  of  jewels,  gold,  and  silver  taken  in 
war.  According  to  Clarke,  there  were,  when  he  visited  it, 
1 5,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Cossacks,  and  some  Tartars, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  In  consequence  of  the  many 
disadvantages  of  this  site,  it  was  resolved,  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  to  remove  to  another  spot.  It 
appears  that  a  beginning  was  made  in  1805.  but  the 
Cossacks  were  so  unwilling  to  leave  the  old  town,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  1814  that  much  was  done 
towards  the  building  of  the  new  place. 

TSCHERKASK,  N  EW  (Novo ),  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  the  old  town,  on  a  dry  elevated  s|K>t. 
Cannabich  states  that,  in  1836,  the  building  had  not  made 
so  much  progress  as  might  be  expected,  the  Cossacks  still 
preferring  the  old  town,  but  that  it  had  already  1721  houses 
(of  which  217  were  of  stone)  one  story  high,  broad  regular 
streets,  and  11,327  inhabitants,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Ataman,  and  the  seat  of  the  government  offices. 
Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  a  gymnasium  and 
eight  churches ;  one  of  them,  which  is  very  large,  was 
built  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Platoff,  the  celebrated 
Hetman  Cor  Ataman)  of  the  Cossacks.  As  all  the  public 
offices,  the  schools,  hospitals,  are  removed  to  the  new  town, 
the  population  of  the  old  town  gradually  decreases.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  Taganrog,  to  which  place  fish,  caviar, 
and  wine  are  exported. 

(Hasscl,  Hamlbuch  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch;  Stein,  Lett- 
cvn.) 
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TSCHEKNIGOW.  [CzbrnigowJ 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN,  EHREN  FRIED  WALTHER 
VON,  a  celebrated  German  matliematician  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Kieslingswald  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
April  13.  1U51.  Having  received  in  his  fathers  house  the 
elements  of  a  scientific  education,  and  evinced  consider- 
able inclination  for  mathematical  pursuits,  he  was  sent  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  to  the  university  of  Leydcn  in  order 
to  complete  his  studies.  Here  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Baron  de  Niewland,  who,  being 
unpointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  war 
which,  in  1672,  broke  out  between  France  and  Holland, 
induced  the  young  Tschimhausen  to  accompany  him  as  a 
volunteer.  After  serving  eighteen  months  in  the  Dutch 
army,  his  father  recommended  him  to  travel,  and  he  spent 
several  years  in  visiting  England,  France,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
returning  to  Kicslingawald  through  Germany,  where  he 
passed  some  timo  at  the  court  of  the  em|>eror  I-copold. 
During  his  absence  from  home  he  found  means  to  collect 
much  information  respecting  the  subjects  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  it  appears  to  have  been  then  that  he  investi- 
gated the  nature  of  tho  curves  which  arc  called  caustics, 
and  which  have  since  borne  his  name.  [Cavstic] 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  optical  lectures,  had  previously  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  cross  each 
other  near  the  focus  of  a  reflecting  minor,  but  M.  Tsehirn- 
housen  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  curve  to  which 
the  reflected  rays  are  tangents.  In  a  paper  which  was 
read  before  the  Acad6inie  des  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1(582, 
he  showed  that  the  caustic  formed  by  parallel  rays  when 
reflected  from  the  concave  surface  of  a  hemisphere  is  an 
epicycloid,  but  he  fell  into  a  nnstako  in  determining  the 
relation  between  its  abscissae  and  ordinates.  The  proper- 
ties of  this  curve  were  afterwards  accurately  investigated 
by  MM.  De  la  Hire  and  Bernoulli. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  place  he  formed  the  project 
of  making  burning  lenses  of  great  dimensions,  but  there 
being  at  that  time  in  Saxony  no  establishment  for  execut- 
ing works  of  magnitude  in  glass,  Tschimhausen  obtained 
from  the  elector  permission  to  form  one,  and,  this  succeed- 
inu,  two  others  were  soon  afterwards  founded.  The  first 
lens  which  he  cast  and  ground  was  of  the  kind  called 
double  convex.  It  was  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  its  focal  length  was  32  feet.  He  appears  to  have  used 
it  as  a  telescope,  for  he  states  that,  without  either  a  tube 
or  an  eye-glass,  he  had  seen  through  it  the  whole  of  a 
town  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  (about  seven 
English  miles).  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  made  a 
double-convex  burning-glass,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  in  focal  length,  which  weighed  ICO  pounds.  The 
diameter  of  the  sun's  image  in  its  focus  was  about  1$  inch, 
and  by  means  of  a  small" lens  placed  between  the  former 
and  the  focus  the  diameter  of  that  image  was  reduced  to 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  The  effects  produced  by 
this  mirror  are  stated  in  the  4  Memoires  de  l'Academie ' 
(.  10f»0>,  and  from  the  account  it  appears  that  it  was  capable 
of  burning  wood  when  green,  and  even  when  wet ;  it 
melted  thin  plate*  of  iron,  and  vitrified  slate  and  earthen- 
ware. This  mirror  was  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
then  regent,  and  given  to  the  Academy.  Tschimhausen 
afterwards  made  a  similar  lens,  which  he  presented  to  the 
emperor  Leopold,  and  this  prince  in  return  would  have 
created  him  a  baron  of  the  empire.  The  philosopher 
however  declined  the  honour,  accepting  only  a  portrait  of 
the  emperor  and  a  chain  of  gold.  He  also  made  a  concave 
mirror  of  thin  copper,  about  4^  feet  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  in  focal  length,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it,  which 
were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  glass  lens,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  •  Acta  Eniditonim,'  Lips.,  1687.  It  is  stated 
that  the  rays  of  the  moon,  being  concentrated  by  the  lens 
or  by  the  mirror,  though  they  produced  a  brilliant  image, 
gave  no  sensible  degree  of  heat ;  and  the  like  circumstance 
is  related  of  the  lunar  rays  when  concentrated  by  the 
great  lens  which  was  executed  in  1802  by  Mr.  Parker  in 
London. 

The  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  were,  in  the 
time  of  Tschimhausen,  not  generally  admitted  among 
mathematicians,  and  the  Saxon  plulosopher  was  one  who 
gave  the  preference  to  the  more  elementary  processes  of 
the  antient  geometry  in  researches  relating  to  the  proper- 
ties of  curves.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  most 
simple  methods  are  the  most  correct,  he  concluded  that 
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the  modern  analysis  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  in  1701 
he  read  in  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  a «  Mcmoire  * 
containing  rules  for  finding  the  tangents  to  certain  curves, 
together  with  investigations  of  their  rectifications  and 
quadratures,  agreeably  to  the  method  followed  by  the 
antients  ;  that  is,  without  the  consideration  of  infinitesimal 
quantities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year 
he  read  a  second  '  M6moire  '  on  the  like  subjects,  with 
relation  to  those  curves  which  are  called  mechanical,  and 
in  this  he  affirms  that  the  proces*  which  he  used  was  appli- 
cable to  curves  of  all  kinds.  The  process  excited  some 
notice  at  the  time,  and  the  observations  made  on  it  by- 
Bernoulli,  L'Hopital,  and  other  mathematicians  will  bv 
found  among  the  Memoires  which  have  been  inserted,  in 
the  volumes  published  by  the  Academy,  but  it  now  pos- 
sesses only  an  historical  interest. 

In  1080  and  1G87  Tschimhausen  published  at  Amsterdam 
two  philosophical  works,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled 
'  Medicina  Corporis,'  and  in  this  rules  are  delivered  for 
preserving  health.  The  other  is  called  '  Medicina  Mentis.' 
It  contains  a  development  of  the  perceptions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  by  means  of 
the  senses,  but  it  constitutes  chiefly  a  course  of  logic  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
In  this  work  Tschimhausen  mentions  the  properties  of  a 
curve  line  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  It  is  formed 
by  dividing  the  quadrantal  arc  of  a  circle,  aud  the  radius 
passing  through  one  of  its  extremities,  into  a  like  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  lines  through  the  points  of 
division  in  each  respectively,  paiallel  to  one  another. 
The  points  of  intersection  are  in  the  curve  line.  For  its 
equation,  see  Quadrathix. 

Tschimhausen  rendered  considerable  service  to  his 
country  by  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  making  porcelain 
similar  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  China,  troni  this 
discovery  arose  the  manufacture  of  the  Saxon  porcelain. 

He  died  in  October,  171)8,  and  was  buried  with  pomp  at 
one  of  his  own  estates  in  Saxony,  the  king  of  Poland 
(Augustus),  from  respect  to  his  memory,  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral. 

TSCHUDI.  GILLES  (in  Latin  Aegidiu*  Tschudm  or 
Tnchudiwi),  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Swiss  history.  He 
was  born  in  1503,  in  the  town  of  Glarus,  where  his  family, 
which  ranked  among  the  nobility  of  the  canton,  had  been 
long  established.  One  of  lus  early  instructors  was  Zwin- 
glius,  afterwards  the  eminent  reformer;  and  at  a  later 
date  he  studied  at  Basle  under  Glareanus,  the  poet  and 
scholar  of  Erasmus.  Having  accompanied  Glareanus  to 
Paris,  he  remained  in  tliat  city  till  1530,  when  he  returned 
home  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  from  1541  to  1549,  when  he  is  slated  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  France  (but  in  what 
capacity  is  not  explained),  was  spent  in  filliug  the  suc- 
cessive offices  of  the  magistracy  in  his  native  state,  ol 
which  he  rose  to  be  Landammann,  or  governor,  in  1558. 
Tschudi  employed  the  authority  of  his  station  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  in  moderating  the  heats  excited  among  his 
countrymen  by  the  religious  contentions  of  the  time,  but 
remained  himself  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
till  his  death  in  1572.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  however  still  remain  in  manuscript . 
In  1538  (not  1530,  as  stated  in  the  'Biographie  Uni- 
versale') appeared,  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  at  Basle,  a 
geographical  account  of  Switzerland  in  Latin,  by  Tschudi. 
under  the  title  of  '  Aegidii  Tschudi  Claronensis,  viri  apiul 
Helvetios  clarissimi,  de  prisca  ac  vera  Alpina  Rhaetia,  cum 
caetero  Alpinanim  gentium  tractu,  nobilis  ac  crudita  ex 
optimis  quibusque  bc  probatissimis  autoribus  Dcscriptio.' 
But  this  is  only  a  translation  of  Tschudi's  work,  which  was 
probably  written  in  German,  and  which  docs  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  printed.  The  translator  was  Sebastian 
Mtinster,  who  dedicates  his  performance  to  Tschudi  him- 
self in  a  very  encomiastic  address,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  was  then  a  very  young  man 
('  notius  est  hodie  in  orbe  Munsteri  nomen,  quam  ut  ob 
meam  infantiam  a  studiosis  veniam  petere  anxie  cou- 
tendam'j.  Perhaps  this  was  a  son  of  Sebastian  Mtinster, 
the  celebrated  Hebraist,  who  himself  was  nearly  fifty  by 
this  time.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared,  also  in 
quarto  and  at  Basle,  in  1500,  in  the  title  of  which  (other- 
wise somewhat  varied)  we  have  a  peculiar  spelling  of  the 
author's  name — '  antore  Acgidio  Schudo  Claronense'  (*»c). 
Appended  to  this  edition  is  a  table  of  latitudes  and  longi- 
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tuik  -,  by  the  U-arned  Conrad  JA'costhenes,  of  Ruffaeh  (Ru- 
beaquensis).  Another  work  of'  Tschudi's,  which  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle '  says  was  published  in  his  lifetime, 
but  not  by  himself,  is  described  as  '  Cartes  de  la  Suisse, 
1560  and  155)5 being,  we  suppose,  an  Atlas  of  Switzer- 
land,  but  where  published,  or  in  what  form  or  language, 
does  not  appear.  For  an  account  or  list  of  Tschudi's  nu- 
merous writings  still  remaining  in  manuscript,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  libraries  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  &c,  we 
must  refer  to  hi*  article,  by  listen,  in  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle,'  which  professes  to  be  compiled  from  a  Ger- 
man Memoir  of  Tschudi,  by  Ildephonse  Fuchs,  published 
at  St.  Gall,  in  2  vols,  8vo.,  in  1805.  It  is  however  impos- 
sible to  make  out  from  that  article  in  what  language  some 
of  them  arc  composed.  The  most  important  work  of 
Tschudi's  that  has  been  printed  is  his  Chronicle  of  Switz- 
erland from  a.d.  KXX)  to  1470,  which  was  published  at 
Basle,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1734  and  173G,  by  Dr.  Johann 
Rudolff  Iselin  (not  J.  B.  Dselin,  as  in  •  Biog.  Univ."),  under 
the  title  of '  Aegidii  Tschudii,  gewesenen  Landamraanns  zu 
Glarus,  Chronicon  Helveticum.'  This  work,  which  is  in 
German,  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  authority  as  one 
of  the  main  foundations  of  Swiss  history.  A  sequel,  coming 
down  to  1564,  is  said  to  be  extant  in  MS.  Another  treatise 
of  Tschudi's,  which  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  calls  his 
classic  work,  is  said  to  have  been  published  at  Constance 
in  1758,  by  Jacques  GaHati,  under  the  title  of '  Description 
de  l'anciennc  Gallia  Coraata,'  but  in  what  language  it  is 
written  is  not  stated.  We  doubt  if  this  be  anything  more 
than  a  French  translation  of  his  Description  of  Switzer- 
land, already  mentioned. 

TSCHUGUJEW  is  a  large  town  in  the  government  of 
Slobode-Ukraine,  situated  in  50°  11'  N.  lat.  and  36°  45' 
E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tschugewka  with  the 
Doncz.  It  is  a  Cossack  town,  which  is  under  its  own 
military  administration,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  regiment  of 
Hulans  called  by  its  name.  The  place  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  inoat,  and  has  in  it  seven  churches,  a  school, 
and  other  public  institutions.  There  are  at  least  10,1X10 
inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  converted  Calmucks  or 
their  descendants.  They  are  much  employed  in  tanning, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  saddlery,  of  girdles  of 
camels'-hair  and  saddle-girths  of  hemp,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable trade  by  land.  The  adjacent  country  produces 
abundance  of  fruit  and  wine.  The  annual  fairs  are  much 
frequented. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  ;  Stein,  Geo- 
graphischen  Lericon.) 

TSHOOKTSHES.  [Siberia.] 

T8HUDES.    [Russian  Empire.} 

TUAM,  a  city  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
more,  partly  in  that  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
126  miles  west  of  Dublin,  by  the  road  through  Leixlip, 
Kinnegad,  Athtone,  Ballinasloe,  and  Castle  Blakeney,  in 
53°  30*  N.  lat.  and  8°  45'  W.  long.  An  abbey  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  here  as  early  as  the  year  487,  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  this  abbey  is  further  said  to 
have  been  made  a  cathedral  by  St.  Jarlath  early  in  the 
sixth  century  :  this  latter  statement  would  be  liable  to  some 
doubt,  as  there  occurs  mention  of  three  'abbots'  of  Tuam 
after  St.  Jarlath's  death,  two  of  them  as  late  as  the  latter 
end  ofthe  ninth  century,  were  it  not  that  in  the  antient 
Irish  records  the  title  of  abbot  is  repeatedly  given  to  bishops 
or  archbishops.  Mention  of  a  bishop  of  Tuam  about  the 
close  ofthe  eighth  century  occurs  in  the  Irish  writers.  The 
first  archbishop  who  received  the  pall  from  Rome  was 
Edan  O'Hoisin  or  Aeda-Va-Deisin,  who  rebuilt  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  some  of  his 

?redecessors  are  called  by  the  Irish  writers  archbishops  of 
-onnaught.  A  little  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 
by  Edan,  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was 
established  here  by  Tirdelvac  O'Conor,  king  of  Ireland ; 
but  to  what  order  it  belonged  is  not  ascertained.  An  abbey 
for  Premonstratensian  or  White  Canons,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  founded  by  one  of  the  De  Burgh  or  De 
Burgo  family,  either  in  the  reign  of  John  or  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  castle 
was  erected  here  by  Roderic  O'Conor,  king  of  Ireland,  of 
which  (or  more  probably  of  a  similar  building  of  later  date) 
there  are  some  slight  remains.  In  a.d.  1244,  Tuam  with 
all  its  churclies  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  in  a.d.  1356  it 
was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by  Charles  Oge,  or  Young 
Charles,  son  of  William  de  Burgo. 


The  parish  of  Tuam  has  an  area  of  13,700  acres :  lfs 
greatest  length  is  seven  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  lour : 
the  population  in  1831  was  14,219,  of  whom  6883  were  in 
the  town.  The  parish  extends  into  the  two  baronies  oi 
Clare  and  Dunmore,  and  the  half  barony  of  Ballymoe,  but 
the  town  is  wholly  in  Dunmore  and  Clare,  chiefly  in  the 
latter.  It  occupies  a  low  flat  site  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Harrow  (a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Clare,  which  flows  by 
Lough  Corrib  into  Galway  Bay),  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  which  meet  in  the  market-place  in 
the  centre  ofthe  town.  The  streets  are  not  lighted,  flagged, 
or  watched.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  neatly  built, 
and  some  of  them  are  large  and  handsome.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  also  the  parish-church,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town:  it  retains  some  portions  of  antient  Norman  archi- 
tecture. It  is  a  small  building,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  four  hundred  persons.  Not  far  from  the  cathe- 
dral are  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  and  there  arc  ves- 
tiges of  others  in  different  parts  ofthe  town.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
handsome  cross  church  of  richly  ornamented  Gothic  archi- 
tecture :  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  under  which  is  the 
principal  entrance,  formed  by  an  elegant  pointed  arch  with 
rich  mouldings :  at  the  east  end  is  a  lofty  oriel  window 
with  stained  glass.  This  cathedral  is  quite  of  modern  erec- 
tion :  we  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  yet  finished :  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  island. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood, 
and  also  for  general  education,  founded  a.d.  1814,  by  Dr. 
Kelly,  the  late  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam.  There  is  also 
a  presentation  nunnery.  The  plan  of  Tuam,  given  by  the 
Municipal  Boundary  Commissioners,  marks  the  site  of  St. 
Mary's  abbey,  but  what  remains  of  the  building  exist  we 
are  not  aware.  The  bishop  (of  tlie  Anglican  church)  has 
a  palace  and  handsome  grounds  close  to  the  town ;  and 
there  are  a  barrack  for  the  military,  one  for  the  police,  a 
neat  market-house,  a  small  bridewell  or  gaol,  and  a  court- 
house, in  which  general  sessions  for  the  borough  were  a  few 
years  since  held  twice  in  the  year,  and  petty  sessions  weekly, 
fhe  business  of  the  town  consists  in  the  supply  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  with  various  articles  for  the  home  trade 
obtained  from  Dublin  or  from  the  port  of  Galway.  Malting 
and  brewing  are  carried  on  :  there  are  some  flour-mills  and 
a  tannery.  Some  coarse  linens  are  made.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  and  five  yearly  lairs.  The  quantity  of 
grain  sold  yearly  in  the  market  of  Tuam,  on  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835,  both  inclusive,  was  468 
tons  of  wheat,  364  tons  of  barley,  and  2310  tons  of  oats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tuam  were  incorporated  by  charter 
of  James  I.,  a.d.  1613;  but  the  corporation  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  late  act  3  &  4  Victoria,  c.  11)8.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was 
disfranchised  at  the  union. 

The  parish  of  Tuam  is  a  vicarage  at  the  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  union  comprising  six  contiguous  parishes  in 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  forming  a  district  of 
about  55  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  28,000  in 
1831,  and  nearly  30,000  in  1834,  of  whom  about  500  belonged 
to  the  established  church,  the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  union  (including  the  cathe- 
dral) and  one  chapel-of-ease.  There  are  eight  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  the  union,  without  (we  believe)  in- 
cluding the  cathedral.  The  net  yearly  value  of  the  bene- 
fice is  about  626/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

The  parish  contained,  according  to  the  '  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction'  (Pari.  Papers,  1835, 
vol.  xxxiv.j,  the  Roman  CathoUc  college  and  twenty-seven 
day-schools  of  all  sorts.  The  Roman  Catholic  college  had 
six  professors,  and  contained  129  students,  of  whom  5)5 
were  boarded  in  the  establishment :  the  instruction  com- 
prehended classics,  mathematics,  and  theology.  Of  the 
schools,  two  were  private  boarding-schools,  one  was  the  free 
model-school  of  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society, 
with  79  pupils ;  three  were  free-schools  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education',  with  an  aggregate  num 
ber  of  365  children  :  the  rest  were  private  day-schools  or 
hedge-schools. 

TUAM,  DIOCESE  OF.  A  brief  notice  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bishopric  and  its  erection  into  an  archbishop- 
ric is  given  in  the  preceding  article.  The  diocese  was 
augmented  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  diocese  of  Enaghdune,  to  which 
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the  archbishop*  of  Tuam  had  laid  claim  many  years  before. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  further  aug- 
mented by  the  incorporation  of  the  bishopric  of  Magio  or 
Ma^eo  (now  Mayo).  Ware  supposes  this  incorporation 
to  have  taken  place  a  d.  1210,  but  Usher  and  Harris  (in 
his  edition  of  Ware)  bring  it  down  to  a.d.  1359.  The 
diocese  of  Ardagh,  in  the  province  of  Armagh,  was 
annexed  to  Tuam,  but  not  incorporated,  a.d.  1741 ;  and 
the  united  dioceses  of  Killala  and  Achonry  [Killai.a]  were 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  a.d.  1833.  In  1839  the 
see  was  reduced  from  its  archiepiscopal  rank  and  its  pro- 
vince united  to  that  of  Armagh.  These  last  two  changes 
were  made  by  virtue  of  the  act  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  37. 

The  diocese  of  Tuam,  including  the  old  dioceses  of 
Magio  or  Mayo,  and  Enaghdunc,  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Mayo,  and  a  small  part  of  Roscommon.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south-east  by 
the  bishoprics  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Clonfert,  on  the  east 
by  the  bishopric  of  Elphin,  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
Achonry,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Killala.  There  is  a 
small  detached  portion  east  of  the  main  part  of  the  diocese, 
surrounded  by  the  bishoprics  of  Clonfert,  Elphin,  and 
Meath.  The  dimensions  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam  arc  given 
by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  CO  Irish  or  77  English  miles  for  the 
length,  and  50  IrUh  or  03  English  miles  for  the  breadth. 
The  area,  number  of  parishes,  benefices,  and  churches, 
are  given  by  the  same  author,  as  follows : — 

Iri«h  Attn.         {Vri.tir*.    Urnrflcw-  ChuirW 

Galway      .    675,250         49  11  12 

Mayo  .  .  424,700  37  10  11 
Roscommon     35,700  3  3  1 


24  24 
or  2830  square 


1,135,050  89 
This  area  is  equal  to  1,824,487 
miles  English  measure. 

The  •  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction' 
(Pari.  Papers,  1835,  vol.  xxxiii.)  gives  90  parishes,  form- 
ing 34  benefice*  (vii.  15  single  parishes  and  19  unions), 
and  having  31  churches,  ana  18  other  places  of  worship 
of  the  establishment.  There  were  at  the  same  time  134 
place*  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  and  10  for  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  The  population  of  the  diocese  in  1834 
was  nearly  480,000,  of  whom  only  about  one  in  fifty 
belonged  to  the  established  church.  The  remainder  were 
almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholics,  the  number  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  of  every  denomination  being  little  more 
than  400.  The  gross  yearly  revenue  of  the  archbishop  was 
returned  in  1833  at  82067.  3*.  Q\d.,  viz.  5020/.  Is.  3J</.  for 
the  revenues  of  the  see,  and  31867.  2s.  GXd.  for  annexed 
preferments:  the  net  revenue  was  69967.  0*.  OJrf.,  viz. 
4018/.  17«.  9Jrf.  for  the  see,  and  2977/.  \U.  3d.  for  the 
preferments.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  a  provost, 
an  archdeacon,  and  eight  prebendaries.  There  is  one  vicar 
choral  whose  office  is  a  corporation  in  itself.  The  grcss 
yearly  income  of  the  vicar-choral  was  returned  at 
197/.  0*.  7^/.  The  dean  and  chapter  had  no  corporate 
revenues  divisible  among  the  members :  the  gross  income 
of  the  '  economy  estates'  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
the  organist.  Sec.  was  174/.  10*.  lOrf  . 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  diocese,  by  the  •  Report  of 
the  Commissioner*  of  Public  Instruction '  (Pari.  Papers, 
1835,  vol.  xxxiv.),  was  453,  viz.  308  wholly  supported  by 
payments  from  the  pupils,  and  145  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  endowment  or  subscription:  51  of  these  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board,  16  in  connection  with 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  7  with  the  Kildare-Street 
Society,  2  with  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  and  1  with  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  370  of  these 
school*  was  24,743,  viz.  16,247  boys,  8020  girls,  and  476 
children  of  sex  not  stated.  No  lists  were  given  from  the 
remaining  83  schools,  but  the  number  of  children  was 
estimated  at  5561,  giving  an  estimated  total  of  30,304. 
These  computations  give  one  school  to  every  1055  of  the 
population  (computed  at  478,021).  and  make  the  children 
under  instruction  amount  to  6ft  per  cent,  of  the  total 
jwpulation.  This  is  below  the  proportion  in  the  other 
diocese*  of  the  province,  except  Killala,  and  below  all  the 
other  diocese*  of  Ireland,  except  Emly,  Cloyne,  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe,  Limerick,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  division  of  Ireland  the  diocese 
of  Tuam  lias  been  lately  diminished  by  the  erection  of  the  J 


,  new  diocese  of  Galway,  which  took  place  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  wardenship  of  Galway  in  1831. 

The  archbishop  of  Tuam  had  for  his  suffragans  tit? 
bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  of  Elphin,  and  of 
Killala  and  Achonry. 

(Ware's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  translated 
and  improved  by  Harris ;  Archdall's  Monasticon  Htbemi- 
cum  ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Lewis's 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland;  Dublin  Almanac ; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

TUARIKS.  [Sahara.] 

TUBASTI/EA.  [MADRKniYLLi.KA.] 

TUBASTR/EA.    f  Madrkphylllka.] 

TUBBUS.  [Persia.] 

TUBE.   The  surface  of  a  tube  is  generally  a  cylinder, 
but  this  word  may  be  made  use  of  in  mathematics.  When 
a  tube  is  bent,  there  is  no  distinct  geometrical  name  for  its 
J  surface,  but  the  following  definition  might  do  very  well : 
:  let  a  surface  be  called  a  tube  when  it  is  formed  by  a 
]  circle  which  moves  with  it*  centre  upon  a  given  curve, 
and  it*  plane  always  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  that 
curve.   This  would  include  the  straight  tube,  or  common 
circular  cylinder,  and  every  species  of  bent  tube. 

TUBE,  EUSTACHIAN.  [Ear.] 

TUBER,  in  systematic  botany.  (Titbkracr*.] 

TUBER,  in  structural  botany.  [Stkm.] 

TUBERA'CEvtt,  a  section  of  the  suborder  Gasteromv- 
cetes,  of  the  natural  order  of  Fungi.  It  is  known  by  its 
|  sporangia  being  membranaceous  and  Mattered  on  a 
serpentine  vein-Tike  hymenium,  and  included  in  a  concrete 
uterus.  The  sporidia  arc  at  first  pulpy.  This  section  in- 
cludes the  genus  Tuber,  the  common  truffle,  and  Hhiso- 
pogon,  the  white  truffle.  The  species  of  these  genera  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  found  very  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and  growing 
buried  beneath  the  soil. 

The  genus  Tuber  has  a  closed  uterus  marbled  internally 
with  vein*,  the  sporangia  are  pedicillatc  and  confined  to 
the  veins. 

T.  ct barium,  the  common  Truffle,  is  known  by  its 
surface  being  warty  and  of  a  black  colour.   It  is  found 
buried  in  the  soil  of  woods,  especially  beech-woods,  some- 
times at  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  or  more.    It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  is  also  found  in  Japan  and  the  East 
Indies.   It  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  England. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  specie*  of  the  natural  order  Fungi 
that  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet.   For  this  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  the 
latter  especially  considered  them  a  delicacy.   It  may  be 
however  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Roman  tuber  is 
really  the  common  truffle.   There  can  however  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  a  similar  form,  origin,  and  use.  The 
truffle  when  gathered  for  eating  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.   The  flavour  is  not 
remarkable,  and  resembles  in  some  measure  that  of  the 
mushroom  and  morel.  Its  reputation  however  as  an  article 
of  diet  does  not  depend  so  much  on  its  flavour  as  its 
supposed  aphrodisiac  virtues.  That  this  supposition  is  true 
may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  they  are  not  very  digestible,  and  that  they  are  supposed 
to  possess  this  quality  in  common  with  cheese,  chestnuts, 
ana  other  indigestible  substances.   When  eaten  they  arc 
either  cooked  with  various  sauces,  and  served  up  with 
other  dishes,  or  sliced  and  pared,  and  eaten  with  oil,  salt, 
and  pepper.    As  the  truffle  exists  underground  and  cannot 
be  easily  cultivated,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it  were  it  not  for  its  powerful  scent.   This  attracts 
many  animal*  to  the  spot  where  they  grow,  especially  pigs, 
which  are  very  fond  of  eating  them ;  hence  the  truffle 
is  sometimes  called  swine-bread,  and  pigs  used  to  be 
employed  for  hunting  truffles.   Dogs  however  have  the 
saute  perception  of  the  odour  of  these  fungi,  and,  being 
more  easily  trained,  arc  employed  to  scent  them,  and  some- 
times to  scratch  them  out  of  the  earth.    '  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck,'  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  '  relates  an  instance  of  a  poor 
crippled  boy  who  could  detect  tniffle*  with  a  certainty 
superior  even  to  Uiat  of  the  best  dog*,  and  so  earned  a 
livelihood.'    Attempt*  have  frequently  been  made  to 
cultivate  them,  but  without  much  success.    Mr.  Berkeley 
relate*  that  Bornholz  had  succeeded  in  reproducing  them. 
The  chief  part  of  the  truffles  found  in  the  English  markets, 
are  brought  from  France  and  Italy,  where  they  arc  more 
abundant  tftan  in  tliis  country,  and  where  hunting  them  is 
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pursued  by  some  persons  as  an  occupation.  In 
moist  weather  truffles  may  be  found  all  the  year  round, 
but  they  are  most  abundant  in  August  and  September. 
When  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture  before  a  thunder- 
storm, their  odour  is  very  perceptible,  and  they  have  hence 
obtained  the  name  of  thunder- roots.  The  truffle  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  many  insect*  :  a  species  of  Lciodes 
deposits  its  ova  in  it,  which  in  the  pupa  state  feed  upon 
the  substance  of  the  truffle;  in  this  state  they  are  called 
truffle-worms. 

T.  tnosrhatuin,  Musk-scented  Truffle,  has  a  roundish, 
smooth,  blackish  appearance,  and  is  a  much  rarer  plant 
than  the  last.  It  has  been  found  in  Cfreat  Britain,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  musky  odour  which  it  gives  out. 

The  genus  llhizoj*j%on  has  a  sessile  uterus,  bursting 
irregularly  and  marbled  internally  with  anastomosing 
veins  and  ae*ilc  sporangia.  The  It.  allntx  of  Bulliard 
is  the  Tuber  a) bus  of  older  botanists,  and  is  called  white 
truffle,  and  by  some  writers,  from  its  Greek  appellation, 
Root-beard.  The  plant  is  round,  rather  rugged,  at  first 
white  and  then  reddish  brown,  and  slightly  tibrillose  at  its 
base.    It  is  found  on  sandy  ground  in  woods,  but  is  a  rare 

Clant.    It  differs  from  the  common  truffle  in  not  being 
uried  entirely  in  the  earth:  a  part  of  its  globular  uterus 
appears  above  the  surface. 

TUBERCULARI'NI,  a  tribe  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Coniomycetes,  of  the  order  Fungi.  The  species 
are  characterised'  by  their  sporidia  being  glued  together 
and  forming  an  enimpent  disc.  It  includes  the  genera 
Tuberculana  and  Fumrium.  All  the  species  are  found 
on  dead  and  decaying  sticks  and  branches,  and  trunks 
of  trees,  and  on  the  decaying  stems  of  various  herbs.  The 
Tubercularia  vulgaris  is  a  verv  common  fungus,  and  is 
found  on  dead  branches,  especially  those  of  the  currant 
tree,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  It  forms  upon  these 
branches  little  scarlet  or  rose-coloured  patches  which  are 
frequently  very  conspicuous.  The  Fusarium  roscum 
forms  smaller  red  patches  than  the  last,  and  is  found 
on  the  stems  of  decaying  herbaceous  plants,  as  those  of  the 
bean,  tulip,  Jerusalem  artichoke.  &c. 

TUBEROSE.    [Polyanthus  Tuhkrosa.] 
TUBICINELLA.      [Cikhipkda,   vol.  vii.,   p.  210; 
Whales.] 

TUBI'COLiB.  The  Tubicolet  of  Cuvier,  commonly 
called  by  the  French  Pinceanx  de  Mer,  form  the  first  order 
of  his  Annelids. 

The  Tubtcoles  have  branchiis  in  the  form  of  plumes,  or 
of  small  arborizations,  attached  to  the  head  or  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body,  and  nearly  all  inhabit  tubes. 

Of  those  which  inhabit  tubes,  some  form  a  calcareous, 
homogeneous  one.  resulting  probably  from  their  transuda- 
tion, like  the  shells  of  the  mollusca,  but  they  do  not  adhere 
to  it  by  means  of  muscles :  others  construct  a  tube  by  ag- 
glutinating grains  of  sand,  fragments  of  shells,  or  particles 
of  sand  by  means  of  a  membrane  which  they  doubtless 
transude  also :  there  are  others  again  whose  tube  is  en- 
tirely membranous  or  horny.  (Regne  Animal.) 

To  the  first  category  belongs  the  genus 
Serpula. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  the  Tuyaux  de  Mer  of  the 
French,  and  their  twisting  calcareous  tubes  cover  stones, 
shells,  and  other  submarine  bodies.  The  section  of  these 
tubes  is  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  angular,  accord- 
ing to  the  species. 

Cuvier  describes  the  animal  as  having  a  body  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  segments;  its  anterior  part  enlarged 
into  a  disk,  armed  on  each  side  with  many  bundles  of 
stiff  bristle-like  appendages,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
a  plume  of  branchhc  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  ordinarily  tinted 
with  vrvid  colours.  At  the  base  of  each  plume  is  a  fleshy 
filament ;  and  one  of  the  two,  that  to  the  right  or  left  in- 
differently, is  always  prolonged  and  dilated  at  its  extremity 
into  a  disk  of  different  configuration,  which  serves  as  an 
operculum,  and  closes  the  aperture  of  the  tube  when  the 
animal  retires  within  it.  Cuvier  further  observes  that  the 
most  common  species  having  this  disk  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel,  some  naturalists  have  mistaken  it  for  a  proboscis : 
but  it  is  not  pierced ;  and  the  other  species  have  it  more  or 
less  of  a  club-shape. 

Thi  number  of  species  of  Serpula  t  Lam.)  admitted  into 
the  last  edition  o(  Auimuux  #««#  Fertebres,  is  sixty  recent 
and  fossil ;  and  M.  Milne  Edwards  adds  many  more  at  the 
end  of  the  genus :  but  he  observes  that  very  little  is  known 
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of  the  specific  differences  presented  by  these  animals,  and 
thai  many  of  the  living  and  all  of  the  fossil  species  arc 
characterised  in  a  very  doubtful  manner.  The  fossils  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  tertiary,  green-sand,  chalk  (environs 
of  Miinster  and  Maastricht),  has,  and  oolite  beds,  &c.  Mr. 
I.ea  describes  a  species,  Serpula  ormtta,  from  the  tertiary 
of  Alabama  (Claiborne  beds'*. 

Dr.  Fitton  records  fourteen  named  species  and  two  un- 
certain species  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  ranging 
from  the  upi>er  green-sand  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

Mr.  Muiehison  notices  S-rpulitex  and  Spirurbitt  in  the 
Silurian  rocks,  Serpulitc*  loitgissimiut  in  the  upper  fal- 
low rock,  and  Spirorbis  lentil*  in  the  lower  Ludlow  roc!<, 
and  in  the  Wenlock  limestone.  (See  Mr.  MacLeay's  paper, 
post,  p.  330.) 

Mr.  Murchison  also  records  the  presence  of  Srpula  (Ser- 
pula uiiiphalo'i'lrs,  Goldf.)  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Rus- 
sia. See  his  forthcoming  work,  on  the  'Geology  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains.') 

Example,  Serpula  contorluplicata.  The  tubes  of  this 
Serpula  are  round,  twisted,  and  about  three  lines  in  dia- 
meter. Its  operculum  is  funnel-shaped,  and  its  branchhe 
are  often  of  a  beautiful  red,  or  variegated  with  vellow  and 
violet.  It  quickly  covers  vases,  bottles,  or  otiier  objects 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

Duality.— The  Mediterranean  and  European  sea*. 
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In  other  species  i. genus  Gtrfcohiria,  I  .am. .  the  operculum 
is  flat  and  beset  with  points. 

Cuvier  notices  another  species  from  the  Antilles  <S-r- 
pula  gigaulea,  Pallas),  which  lives  among  the  madrepores, 
and  whose  tube  is  often  surrounded  by  their  masses.  Its 
branvhice  are  rolled  into  a  spiral  form  when  they  re-enter; 
and  its  operculum  is  armed  with  two  small  branched  horns, 
like  the  antlers  of  a  stag.  This  species  is  the  Tcrebella 
AAw-HiVAbkldg.Berl.  ikhr.'  ix.  iii.  4:  Actinia,  or  Animal 
Flower,  Home,  'Lcct.  on  Comp.  Anat.'  ii.  pi.  1.  Upon  this 
spiral  rolling  up  of  the  branchiu;  Savigny  established  his 
subdivision  of  Cymospire  SerpuUc,  from  which  M.  de 
Blainvillc  afterwards  established  a  genus. 

The  genus  Spirorbis,  Lam.,  consists  of  those  Strpules 
whose  branchial  filaments  are  much  less  numerous,  only 
three  or  four  on  each  side  :  their  tube  is  rolled  up  into 
a  tolerably  regular  spiral,  and  they  are  ordinarily  very 
small. 

Sabclla. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  the  same  body  and  the 
same  fan-shaped  branchia>  as  the  Serjtuite ;  but  their  two 
fleshy  filaments  adhering  to  the  biatichia?  each  terminate 
in  a  point,  and  do  not  form  an  operculum :  they  are  even 
sometimes  absent.  The  tube  of  the  Subell/p  appears,  most 
frequently,  to  be  composed  of  grains  of  sand,  of  clay,  or 
very  fine  mud,  and  is  rarely  calcareous.   The  known  siic- 
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ties  nre  rather  large,  and  Cuvier  notices  their  branchial 
plumes  as  being  of  admirable  delicacy  Htul  brilliancy. 

Example,  Subrltti  pro!ula,  Cuv.  (Protula  Rudolpkii, 
Ritoo).  This  beautiful  ami  large  specie*,  with  a  calcareous 
tube  like  that  of  the  SerpuUc,  has  the  branchiae  of  a  rich 

Terebclla. 

The  Teieblla;  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Sabcllrr,  in- 
habit a  factitious  tube  ;  but  it  is  composed  of  grains  of 
sand  and  fragments  of  shells:  their  body,  moreover,  has 
much  few  er  rings,  and  their  head  is  differently  ornamented. 
Numerous  filiform  tentacles,  susceptible  of  much  exten- 
sion, surround  their  mouth,  and  on  their  neck  are  arbo- 
rescent, not  fan-shaped  bianehia?. 

Kxample,  Terrbe'lt  cwnhil  -g.». 

Amphitiite. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  specie.,  of  this  Reims  are  easily 
known  bv  straw-like  processes  ranged  in  a  pectinated  form, 
or  in  that  of  a  crown,  in  one  or  more  rows,  where  they  pro- 
bably seivc  lor  defence,  or  perhaps  as  means  of  creeping  or 
collecting  the  materials  Tor  their  tube.  Around  the  mouth 
are  very  numerous  tentacles,  and  on  the  commencement 
of  tb/baek  on  each  side  are  branch he  in  the  form  of  a 
comb. 

C-.ivici's  melius  Amphiirito  comjavhends  the  l\xtiuo?i<f 
ot'  Lamarck,  the  .liiphflcn:*  of  Savigny,  the  Clmjsndnus 
of  Olo-n,  tlie  Cixh  ins  of  Leach,  the  Ktbilltirire  of  La- 
marck, the  Ilerinelles  of  Savigny,  and  (he  genus  Wirrta-.t 
of  De  ISlaiiivillc. 

Siphostorna  ;Otto\ 

The  specie-,  of  this  irenus,  v. Inch  Cuvier  suspects  should 
be  referred  to  this  order,  have  on  each  articulation  above 
a  bundle  oi  line  bristles  ;  below,  a  simple  bristle;  and,  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  two  packets  of  strong  and  golden- 
coloured  bristles.  Under  these  bristles  is  the  mouth,  pre- 
ceded l-V  a  suck  or,  Kurroundcd  bv  many  soft  filaments, 
is  :>u-li  <  'uvicr  thinks  maybe  braiichiio,  and  accompanied 
bv  two  tlchv  tentacle*.  The  knotted  medullary  choid 
may  be  seen  through  the  skin  of  the  belly.  The  .>V>/k*/.>- 
wi't  i  live  burrowed  in  the  sand. 

Kxample*,  S;>h<>*!<i»i<t  dipluchnitov,  Oken;  Sip/t.  itnct- 
natu.  And.  et  lvlw.  *  Littoral  de  France.  Annel.'  pi.  ix.,  f.  1. 

Cuvier  closes  his  Tn-'),,-;li  v  with  D;.vr  w.ii'M. 

The  following  situations  have  been  noticed  a*  frequented 
by  tliese  annelids  : — 

*.S -rpn la  (including  I'erwihu  and  G<ileolaii<i,\.nm.s\  may 
be  said  to  be,  ireacruily,  littoral,  attached  to  rocks,  stones, 
shells,  tiustacea;i-',  corals,  and  other  marine  bodies. 

Sjf'rnrbi*  is  found  on  sea-weed,  shells,  &c,  and  nearly 
in  Ihe  same  situation-. 

SiIh  Uh  occurs  on  the  coasts,  on  shells,  &C  and  gene- 
rally in  shallow  water. 

'iWfbella  liauntn  nearly  the  same  localities. 

Here  we  would  call  intention  to  .Mr.  W.  S.  MacL<  ay's 
valuable  '  Note  on  the  Annelida,'  in  Mr.  Murchisous 
•Silurian  System,' part  ii. 

Mr.  MaeLeay  commences  by  observing  that  the  Annelids 
differ  from  the  true  A>imtlo\a  in  being  hermapltiodite,  and 
in  general  red-blooded;  and  with  tcgard  to  this  part  of 
their  organization,  be  remarks  that  M.  Milne  Edwards  i> 
said  in  the  public  journals  to  have  discovered  that  some 
Annelida  are  not  provided  with  red  blood  ;  but  the  distin- 
guished Savigny,  lie  adds,  slated  the  same  fact  so  long  ago 
as  the  vear  1K23.  for  in  his  'Sysleme  des  Annelidcs'  he 
places  f'/rpxine  among  his  Ilirudiniet :  nay,  even  Cuvier. 
who  first  distinctly  pointed  out  the  irroup  under  the  name 
of  vert  a  mug  rouge,  has  said  that  "their  blood  is  only  ge- 
nerally red. 

Mr.  MaeLeay  describes  them  further  as  soft  venuiforni 
animals  of  an  aitieulated  structure,  and  which  form  the 
Miunediate  connection  between  such  I'vrtebrata  as  Amphi- 
"i-i/it  and  Mi,  line,  and  such  Aunutov*  as  Purorrphulm 
a -id  other  white-blooded  ferine*  which  have  the  sexes 
distinct.  Although  hermaphrodites,  many  of  them,  he 
say-,  tcquirc  a  reciprocal  coitus. 

The  following  division  of  the  Annelida  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  MaeLeay  :— 

NVj.-iiiiui.  An'.tr.il*  fr\Y,  liming  u  Uialinrt 
lirwl  pn>»-wtcd  nl'.h  dUtiv  vyt * 
oi  unu-aiup,  or  Imtli. 
Svr|<ulioa-  AniniiU  MticnUrv.  ainl  ti»\i«j[ 
»o  hrnil,  ]>m>itail  with  r)i» 
Mid  utteim*. 


Apixla. 

Iloaly  without  ftjCl  Of  k 
tlulluct  lkcad. 


Ariinml.  nilliout  c>«  or  .-i 
tt-iiiiT-    11*1.  rtl  tnlli  »• 
KiTjnt*  tur  lncuui'J**>D.  \j- 
cuUiiou  iiHtisUtui. 

Auimil,  a.| untie,  » iltiout 
cir   milmnip      »Ui«ly  o-K 
tm>  .liy  wti;»rou».     Anu  . . 
tii>n  iiidi»t';itrt- 

Atiim.it> \f.n l<l«l  crnrr»11»  ■  .'. 
Ijui  U"l  nitli   »uu-,  t» 
li..J)  n..t  .xl.  ruall> 
ou«.    Arti.  iilsti.iu  .It.tiac-. 


Po!vr*t». 

M&riac  iLnim..'..  tuoni» 
ilwir  W)  i.mviUcil  •."ill 
dlfttxvct  ftvt. 


Nereidi tut.  MaeLeay. 
These  Mr.  MaeLeay  considers  to  be  the  most  perfect  ::. 
their  structure  of  all  Annelula,  as  they  posses*  numeru  i 
organs  and  have  a  distinct  head,  which  is  geneially  pr^>- 
vided  with  eyes  and  an  antenna'.    •  Some  of  them/ss;. 
Mr.  MaeLeay  in  continuation,  'after  the  manner  of  Serf 
I  ma,  inhabit  tubes,  which  tubes  are  membranaceous,  and 
formed  by  a  transudation  ftom  their  body  ;  but,  in  trench', 
the  X  ii.idiint  are  naked,  and  they  are  always  agile  mnmi:-. 
freely  moving  about  in  search'of  their  'prey.  Arulctle 
calls  them  SicoXdTrii'fyai  Oa\<io<*t<u  TrapnvKijmai  Tiji  tttu  rj^ 
X*p«ai«%e  (lib.  ii.,  e.  121  >*;  and  it  is  true  that  they  are  won- 
derfully like  Centipedes.     The  fossil  impressions  in  tlu 
!  I.luinjieter  rocks  are  too  indi-tinct  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine very  accurately  the  gencia  and  species  of  Xereidn  : 
which  there  occur,  more  particularly  as  the  generic  cliara-.  - 
te;s  in  this  croup  depend  on  such  minute  distinctions 
are  ati'-jrded  bj  a  study  of  the  mui.th.  untenna;,  and  eye» 

Cenits  Srreites.  (  iu-ely  approaching  Savigny's  gei.;,- 
Lyrorin  in  its  evtental  ap])caranee,  only  the  segment*  it: 
the  body  are  here  perhaps  more  slender  and  in  proportion 
longer  than  usual.  .MaeLeay.) 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Mael^-ay  noliees  two  specifcH,  \.' 
Xereih-s  Cambretui*.  Murch.,  and  Xm  ites  .SnJ^tricki : 
March.,  figured  in  ill.  27.  fig.  1,  2,  of  the  Silurmn  St/*;rm 
and  he  says  of  the  tat  lei,  that  the  worm  had  evidently,  be- 
fore coiling,  with  difiicttlty  trailed  itself  along  in  the  mut 
in  a  way  which  any  one  accustomed  to  collect  these  Amf- 
/o/ii  will  at  once  recognise. 

Genus  M</ri<tin!':!>.  Body  linear,  very  narrow,  and  formiv 
of  very  numerous  mgnietiU  with  indistinct  feet  and  sho.1 
cini.    '.MaeLeay.  j 

Kxafiiplc,  Myri--»itfi  M  >.-L-.ai,  Muu-li.    (Si/ur.  .<»/•»!'.. 

pi.  ^7.  lig.  J.; 

Mr.  Miu-Ia  ay  remarks  that  tlie  sotiness  of  the  texture  c. 
the  fcrejui'ii;  three  species  of  Anu< !■  •  and  the  perfection 
of  the  impression  in  tig.  1,  nmke  it  \cty  remarkable,  tb;.'. 
if  Mticnlated  feet  existed  in  the  Tiilohitcs,  some  vcabge- 
of  (In  ;n,  even  although  membranaceous,  should  not  haw 
come  down  to  us  u:i..e  pei feet  than  those  toured  by  Gol;'- 
liisB ;  and  he  ivfen>  to  Ann.  Ocieitc.  A'iii.,  vol.  xv.,  pi.  2. 
tig.  S,  and  to  his  own  paper  on  these  ciustaeeans,  for  which 
see  the  article  Tuu.'.mri  t.i. 

Seipulma,  Mael»eav. 
These,  says  Mr.  MaeLeay,  are  >.ed<,iiiary  animals,  withmit 
eyes  or  antenna1.  The)  live  m  tube*,  which  are  either  £ 
natural  transudation  of  their  body  and  either  membranace- 
ous or  calcareous  or  their  tubes'  arc  setuifaelitious,  Iwing 
then  coni]>o-ed  of  an  j-lntiniUion  of  particles  oi'  sand  .,r 
other  small  substances.  The  calcareous  nature  uf  tin-  tube 
in  some  S  ipuluui  is,  Mr.  MaeLeay  observes,  very  advan- 
tageous for  their  preservation,  and  has  thus  enabled  u»  to 
see  that  such  animals  occurred  frequently  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  Rocks. 
Genua  St  rptiltten. 

Kxample,  terpulites  longusimtu,  Murch.  (>'//« r.  Syii.. 
pi.  ."j,  tig.  1.) 

Nemertina,  MaeLeay. 
'  The  Nemertinu,'  says  Mr.  Macl^eay, '  are  wliite-blooded 
worms,  like  some  of  the  Wruduia  or  Leeches.  In  this 
group  however  the  character  of  articulation  becomes  more 
indistinct.  Kudolti  has  placed  Uurdiux  along  with  Xemer- 
tea  {lint.  Sy,\l.*  572; ;  and  if  G<ir  Inn  goes  into  the  srronp 
of  .Xi  tuerluiii,  il  is  possible  that  I'U  iriu  may  also.  Xnnei  - 
ie*  Borlusii  is  a  long  black  sea-worm,  which  is  aaid  to 
suck  testaceous  Milluaca.  The  articulations  of  its  body 
become  visible  when  it  is  contracted.  It  the  iont  \e\tta- 
form  impivssioii  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  L'ampeter  be- 
long to  oi-ganic  substances,  it  can  only  be  referred  to  some 
animal  between  Gorrfta*  and  AV;«e/-/>*,  although  probably 

•  •  Se.«  Scolnprnirm  cti»ly  icwmUllnj!  In  furpi  tli»  t.-r:r*Hi»l  S<s.lnf*Q,ira.' 
W..  hate  ku>i>  tli«  clu.|Hrr  u.  iiuutetl,  Uil  »e  W  a  1a  the  •  Jli»».  A«j».«  kit. 
li.,e,  H  ;H^mto.). 
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nearer  the  former  genus  :  as  jret  however  Gfordti  are  only 
known  in  fresh-water,  whereas  this  fossil  production,  if  it 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  was  evidently,  like  Ntmer* 
ten,  a  native  of  the  sea.' 

Genua  Xenwrtttes  /  Animal  marine,  with  the  linear  body 
of  a  Qordius  or  Filaria.    <  MaeLeay.) 

Example,  NevwrUttt  Oltimntii,'  Murcli.  (Siltir.  Syst., 
pi.  27,  tig.  4.) 

TUBICO'LID/F.  The  TtAkoUn  of  Lamarck  form  the 
first,  division  of  his  Conrhijere*  Cratsipide* ;  and  he  com- 
mence* his  Cnnchifera  with  Aspf.roii.ixm,  and  terminates 
them  with  Lingula,  the  last  genus,  according  to  him,  of 
the  Brachiopoda. 

Lamarck  observes  that  the  Tubicolida  arc  undoubtedly 
conehifers,  but  of  such  great  singularity,  that  some  among 
them  have  been  referred  to  other  classes  by  modern  natu- 
ralists ;  and  he  adds  that  it  it  singular  to  find  a  bivalve 
.shell  inclosed  in  a  testaceous  tube,  and  still  more  singular 
to  see  it  incrusted  in  or  built  into  the  wall  of  that  tube, 
and  concurring  to  complete  such  wall. 

The  singularity  of  the  Tubicolida;  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Phnladex,  has,  he  further  remark*,  caused  a  misconception 
of  the  real  essentials  of  the  shells  which  bclon?  to  the 
family,  namely,  two  similar,  equal,  regular  valve*,  articu- 
lated by  a  hintre.  As  in  the  shells  of  the  Tubicolida!, 
there  arc  some  which  have  accessory  pieces  apart  from 
their  valves;  so,  as  one  sees'  in  the  Pholad?*,  some  natu- 
ralists have  taken  them  for  multnalvc  shells,  a  notion 
which  has  given  rise  to  very  odd  associations. 

But,  continues  Ijunarck,  the  doubts  relative  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Tubirnlidrr  and  to  those  similarities  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  PAnladet  are  evidently  dissipated  by 
the  transitional  characters  which  connect  A*p*rgiUtttn 
with  Clavugelbt,  these  last  to  the  Ftstuluna-,  and  p.ffcr- 
Wirdl  to  the  Terrdmr*,  which  themselves  approach  the 
Pholad'S. 

Finally,  Lamarck  points  out  that  the  animals  of  this 
family  are  borers,  burrowing  in  si  one,  wood,  and  even  in 
thick" shells;  but  some,  nevertheless,  live  in  the  sand. 

The  following  six  genera  are  arranged  by  Lamnrck 
under  this  familv.— Aspeuoilm-m,  Ci.avaoku.a,  Fistt- 
i.ana,  SF.prvRiA,  Trrkdina,  and  Teredo. 

We  here  subjoin  figures  of  the  more  remarkable  forms 
of  AtpergiUtm. 


a,  Hm  MlTM  iMmM  la      tufctt  l>,  frroit  vi*ir  of  0»  dbk. 

jAcaliUj.— Fast  Indian  Ocean. 

M.  Deshayes  in  the  hist  edition  of  the  '  Animaux 
Vertehres,"  remarks  that  the  establishment  of  this  family 
by  Ijimarck  is  a  proof  of  the  profound  sagacity  of  that 
zoologist,  and  that  he  knew  how,  at  a  time  when  they 
rejected,  justly  to  divine  the  points  of  - 


which  undoubtedly  connect  the  different  cenera  of  I  his, 
family.  At  the  same  time  M.  Deshayes  observes  that  it 
has  long  appeared  to  him  possible  to  ameliorate  the  family 
by  amplifying  it.  The  genera  Atpergil/uai,  Clavagetta, 
and  Fittulami  alone,  he  thinks,  ought  to  form  it  ;  whilst 
the  three  others,  Srptoria,  Tcrcdiiin,  and  Teredo,  bear  the 
trreatcst  analogy  to  Phnlax  in  general  characters:  the 
shells  have  analogous  forms ;  thev  have  an  appendage  Bt 
the  umbonex,  as  is  seen  in  the  Pholadi-s ;  and  they  have  no 
true  ligament.  These  three  last  genera,  then,  pass  into 
the  familv  of  the  Pholadcs. 

The  animal  of  Aspergillitm  raginifrrum  has  been  found 
brM.  Ri'ippel.and  it  appears  to  bear  much  analogy  to  that 
of  Photo*. 


Locality.— The  Ked  Sea. 


in  tho  ml* 


Aipr-tll.im  Notip  7r«Uncll»». 
mrr-tH  in  fnhc ;  h.  M  «»«■  of  <1i*. 


Locality.— New  Zealand. 
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Fossil  Asperoilutm. 

M.  Pcshayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  the  number  of  recent 
A*pergilla  as  four,  the  same  that  appears  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Animaux  sains  Vertebres,'  and  one  fossil  (ter- 
tiary) from  Bordeaux.  .Upergillum  Lengnanum,  Honing., 
is  recorded  as  the  only  fossil  species  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  '  Animaux  sans  VerWbres.' 

Since  the  article  Clavaoki.la.  was  written,  M.  F.  Cail- 
liaud  has  published,  in  the  'Magazin  de  Zoologie'  (1842;, 
a  well-digested  and  highly  interesting  notice  on  the  genus, 
the  result  of  observations  on  individuals  collected  in  the 
course  of  1K40,  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  seas,  at  Nice,  Venice,  Naples,  Palermo,  and 
Malta. 

M.  Cailliaud  gives  the  following  characters  : — . 

Animal  perforating.  SJieil  bivalve,  attached  to  a  free 
tube  in  the  fossil  species,  and  included  in  the  ralcaire  or 
some  marine  production  in  the  living  state ;  the  anterior 
pari  of  the  tube  open,  in  the  form  of  a  ruffled  chalice,  the 
posterior  part  excavated,  oval,  containing  a  free  valve,  and 
the  other  affixed  to  its  wall ;  ligament  external. 

M.  Cailliaud,  after  quoting  the  remarks  of  Broderip  (vol. 
vii.,  p.  243),  says.  •  1  snail  add  to  the  judicious  reflections 
r>f  Broderip  some  observations  which  may  be  deemed  con- 
clusive. The  agglomerations  of  Halunus  tulcatu*,  which 
conceal  the  C/uragelta,  in  the  gulf  of  Pozzroi.i,  are 
attached  in  groups  on  the  pozzalana,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  CLiragelfu,  in  introducing  itself  into 
these  calcareous  masses,  meets  with  the  pozzolana.  which  is 
of  a  much  softernature  than  the  rnlaiire  of  the  Palani.  and 
consequently  more  easy  of  disintegration  by  the  continual 
contact  of  the  water  and  the  molhisk.  But,  what  hap- 
pens?—the  animal  makes  a  deviation  fun  eoude!  to  enter 
jnto  the  Balani  and  avoid  this  volcanic  tufa,  which  from 
its  nature  we  may  believe  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
■ubstaoce  or  acidulated  liquor  of  the  molhisk  which  dis- 
solves the  catcaire  or  lime. 

'  When  the  animal  of  the  Clavagclia  excavates  it* 
dwelling,  its  free  valve  is  entirely  open  and  strongly  ap- 
plied upon  the  wall  of  its  excavation :  in  this  case  the 
border  of  epidermis  whic  h  unites  the  mantle  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  valves  denies  a  passage  to  the  acidulated 
liquor,  which  cannot  extend  between  the  free  valve  and  the 
wall  of  the  excavation,  where  it  might  attack  the  shell.  In 
spite  of  these  precautions  one  would  be  led  to  attribute  to 
a  principle  of  deterioration  the  white  deposit  (couche)  of 
lime  which  covers  the  striie  on  the  free  valve  ;  but  I  rather 
believe  that  this  deposit  of  lime  belongs  to  the  residue 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  calcareous  matter  which 
passes  between  the  excavation  and  the  border  of  the  valve, 
and  that  its  pasty  consistence  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
border  of  the  epidermis,  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  acid. 
As  the  mollusk  can  avoid  the  contact  of  the  acid,  which 
might  kill  it,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  avoid  its  attack  upon 
the  valve. 

*  I  am  induced  t«v  believe  that  this  dissolving  secretion  is 
only  emitted  in  small  quantity ;  that  it  is  maintained  in 
contact  with  the  stone  by  the  "gmd  muscle,  and  that  the 
dissolved  calcareous  molecules  forthwith  absorb  its  strength ; 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any  apposition  of  the  great 
muscle  against  the  stone,  the  sea-water  would  absorb  its 
effects.  It  is  then  very  easy  for  the  animal  to  suspend  at 
once  its  work  by  admitting  the  water  around  it.' 

M.  Cailliaud  observes  that  in  the  small  number  of 
living  Clara g?llre  known  may  be  observed,  as  in  fossil 
shell*  of  the  same  genus,  small  tubes  often  co-adapted  (ac- 
coles)  to  each  other,  and  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
cell.  M.  Rang  believed  that  these  served  to  give  passage 
to  so  many  fasciculi  of  byssus  with  which  the  animal  is 
attached  to' the  bottom  of  its  dwelling.  But  M.  Cailliaud 
remarks  that  this  supposition  cannot  be  allowed;  for  they 
would  be  entirely  useless  to  the  mollusk,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently attached"  by  its  fixed  valve.  An  attentive  exa- 
mination of  these  little  tubes  in  living  Clatagella?  has 
proved  to  M.  Cailliaud  that  their  use  was  not  to  afford  a 
passage  to  the  water,  as  has  also  been  supposed,  because  in 
many  of  the  excavations  there  are  neither  tubes  nor  any 
other  communications ;  that  the  animal  had  no  byssus ;  but 
that  their  utility  was  to  fill  the  void*  which  the  mollusk 
finds  on  its  passage  in  introducing  itself  into  the  stone, 
voids  belonging  sometimes  to  other  perforating  animals. 
Thus  it  is,  observes  M.  Cailliaud,  that  with  these  tubular 


masses  Ihc  animal  fills  and  closes  all  the  apertures  which 
communicate  with  its  dwelling  to  separate  itself  from 
foreign  bodies;  and  accordingly  we  perceive  that  these 
tubular  reunions  are  always  due  to  chance  :  one  sometime* 
sees  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  dwelling  of  the  mol- 
lusk, sometimes  in  the  walls:  wherever  in  fact  there  i* 
a  necessity  for  closing  up,  but  never  with  any  fixed 
character. 

This  leads  M.  Cailliaud  to  consider  that  in  the  fossil 
CLtvagellce  the  case  is  different :  these,  entirely  closed  m 
a  sheath  analogous  to  that  of  Gastroch.bna,  with  which 
they  have  much  in  common,  have  lived,  not  like  the  recent 
species,  in  the  stone  or  in  the  madrepore,  but,  like  the 
recent  Aspergillum,  perpendicularly  plunged  for  about 
three-fburths  of  their  length  in  the  sand.  May  not  these 
tubes  then,  inquires  M.  Cailliaud,  with  which  the  club  of 
the  Clarugella  is  often  surrounded,  without  any  determined 
character,  but  thrown  out  at  hazard  like  the  roots  of  a 
plant,  have  served  as  points  of  support  necessary-  for  main- 
taining the  perpendicular  tube  in  the  sand  and  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  enabling  the  aperture  above  the  level  ot 
the  soil  to  receive  the  water?  These  digitations,  he  further 
observes,  are  less  numerous  and  extended  according  to  De- 
nature of  the  stratum  in  which  these  animals  lived  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  fossil  species  hardly  provided  with  any 
of  these  tubes,  and  sometimes  they  arc  on  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other,  according,  he  supposes,  as  the  necessity 
for  solidity  was  more  or  less  felt,  these  appendages  beinc 
for  the  most  part  closed  by  the  mollusk.  at  their  contact 
with  the  club-shaped  portion  of  the  tube,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  available  to  the  internal  organization. 

M.  Cailliaud  then  remarks,  that  if  this  observation  is  pro- 
bable and.  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  admissible,  these  tubular 
digitations,  of  which  the  number,  extent,  and  disposition 
were  subordinate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  which 
these  animals  occupied,  cannot  be  considered  as  specific 
characters  ;  and  thus  Claragellee  ecfiinata,  corottuta.  and 
crntala  ought  to  be  examined  anew  in  order  to  their  recei\  - 
ing  new  names  or  being  united. 

The  same  acute  observer  states,  that  at  the  extremity  oi 
the  club  is  often  found,  as  in  Aspergillum,  a  small  open 
fissure  for  giving  access  1o  the  water  into  the  dwelling  ot 
the  mollusk,  and,  indeed,  it  becomes  necessary,  since  in 
low  tides  tin  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  is  not" bathed  by 
the  sea-water.  Aspergillum,  he  remarks,  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  predicament,  and  the  crown  formed  of 
tubes,  which  it  bears  at  its  extremity  may  contribute  as  a 
stay  to  maintain  it  in  a  vertical  position  and  at  the  desired 
height. 

The  tube  of  the  fossil  Clavugellti-  is,  says  the  same  zoolo- 
gist, more  slender  and  generally  more  elongated  than  in 
the  living  species,  and  this  difference  may  be  explained  by 
the  change  of  level  of  the  soil  or  moving  stratum  where  the 
fossil  species  lived  and  which  were  obliged  to  prolong  their 
tube  to  maintain  its  aperture  constantly  above  the  sand,  so 
that  it  might  receive  the  sea- water.  In  these  great  specie-, 
he  remarks,  their  siphons  must  have  sometimes  extended 
from  '20  to  23  centimeters. 

M.  Cailliaud  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous facts  that  he  has  to  relate  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
small  pipes  arc  formed.  The  epidermis  of  the  great  muscle 
of  the  mantle  is  rough,  covered  with  small  pustules,  whence 
fleshy  filaments,  like  tentacles,  occasionally  come  forth : 
these  are  so  many  instruments  whence  the  secreting  mat- 
ter is  poured  out,  and  with  which  the  mollusk  forms  those 
little  tubes  which  arc  shown  in  the  figure  of  Claragella 
balanorum.  M.  Cailliaud  had  not  been  able  to  see  tliem 
positively  in  action,  when  M.  Scacchi  of  Naples  twice  sur- 
prised these  animals  in  the  act  of  introducing  these  fleshy 
filaments  into  the  commenced  tubes,  which  they  secreted 
in  a  short  time ;  many  finished  ones  were  already  closed, 
and  when  the  work  was  completed,  these  filaments  retired 
into  the  epidermis  of  the  great  muscle,  to  reappear  again 
when  necessity  required  their  aid. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  M.  Cailliaud  in 
this  valuable  paper,  the  whole  of  which  is  worthy  of  the 
closest  perusal  from  the  malacologist,  further  than  to  state 
that  he  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  growth 
and  consequent  apparent  variations  of  the  species,  the. 
result  of  which  is  the  record  of  the  following  species: — 

1.  Claragella  aperta,  Sow.  (C'Aie.  lata,  Bred. ;  dav. 
skula,  Detlc  Chiaje). 

2.  Claragella  balanorum,  Scacclu. 
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3.  Claragella  elongaln,  Urod. 

4.  Claragella  melitensis,  Brad. 

We  subjoin  some  of  M.  Cailliand's  fissures,  which  five 
more  information  as  to  the  shell  tlian  any  yet  published. 


a,  Kijht  imlye  in  *  very  young  *tate  1.  The  *imi»  more  »li--;%nr<-.l.  fm  In 
the  floor  whirh  Imi  been  cut  tn  «hnw  the  rxenvftted  pan,  and  ihe  right  v .< I v >• 
in  dlu.  lt«  young  tMlw  row  «ix  r»e»-t<  nn<l  develop*  it'  fip.1  flmlirlnim  nr 
ruffle,  f,  The  um«  mil  further  advanced,  nlto  in  the  atone:  i  »  youiu;  lulm 
hw  two  ruffles,  d.  The  uins  |>rv*tlv  litcreaicd  and  areu  iu  the  atone  .  a  ]Mirt 
of  the  molluak  ii  teen  under  iti  ti$M  >alvc  and  in  iU  exc.v  vnl'.on, alw» the 
great  ntn«eleof  th«  mantle  and  the  aperture  whence  it*  »mall  rudimentary  foot 
cutnea  forth :  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tul»e  hat  Unki  cut  away  to  ahow  the. 
aijihona  terminated  in  lutpilla?:  the  tulw  vre-cnl*  (he  ruftV,  ami  the  . 
menrrment  of  two  other*  winch  the  mollnak  had  not  tniahed.  r. 
•iwcimen.  which  Jia.l  enteral  the  atone  horiinntally  and  i 
lutigrd  U*  tub*  tn  a  parpendicular  direction.  /.  { 


In  au 


CLiV»i[ella  apcrU. 


C'l.ivn  sella  l*al;iuitriim. 

of  Mini:  the  little  tul'ii*  uhote  tioticed  are  be 
In  the  np]ier  li^ure. 

FLstulana. 

Sheath  tubular,  most  frequently  testaceous,  more  convex 
and  closed  posteriorly,  attenuated  towards  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, open  at  its  summit,  containing;  a  free  and  bivalve 
shell ;  the  valves  equal,  and  gaping  when  they  are  closed. 

Animal  having  at  its  anterior  part  two  cyathiferous 

calamities.  (Lam.) 

M.  Rang  characterises  the  animal  as  being  similar  to 
that  of  Teredo,  but  shorter. 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Ani- 
maux  sans  Vertibres,"  that  J-amarck  is  evidently  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  calamities,  which  he  believed  to  exist 
in  the  Fistulanee,  were  destined  to  carry  the  organs  of 
respiration  :  this  error,  M.  Deshayes  observes,  is  rendered 
certain  by  two  methods ;  1st,  The  true  Fistulanee,  although 
dosed  on  one  side,  have  never  any  calamities ;  2nd,  These 
ealamules  belong  exclusively  to  the  Teredines,  and  they 
have  their  branchia?  disposed  as  in  all  the  Conchifera,  and 
not  dependent  on  these  ealamules.  These  parts,  he  adds, 
are  not  of  the  use  which  J-amarck  supposed :  they  are 
destined  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  tube  like  a  sort  of 
operculum. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  by  >f .  Deshayes  in  his 
tables  is  five  living  and  seven  fossil  (tertian  ) ;  arid  of  these 
Fistulantr  gigantea  and  hians  are  noted  as  living  and 
fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Animaux  sans 
Vertdbres,'  four  recent  species  only  are  given,  nor  does 
Fittulana  gigantea  nor  Fist,  hians  appear  among  them  : 
two  fossil  species  only  are  noticed,  1'utulana  ampul/aria 
and  Fist,  pyrum. 

Small  as  this  number  is,  it  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced, 
according  to  M.  Deshayes,  who  says,  that  although 
Lamarck  has  rendered  the  genus  Fisttttana  more  natural, 
he  has  nevertheless  left  more  than  one  error  which  it  is 
necessary  to  rectify.  M.  Deshayes  had  observed  that  the 
genus  Gastrackeena  of  Spengler  was  the  same  as  that 
ed  Fittulana  by  Lamarck,  but  with  this  difference, 
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that  Spenglers  germs  was  more  natural.  Lamarck,  says 
M.  Deshayes,  had  preserved  a  genus  Gastrachtnta  in  the 
family  of  Pholodaire$,  but  it  cannot  be  retained  for  this 
reason :  there  exist  certain  Fistvltuitp  (Fiitu/ana  clnva) 
which  make  for  themselves  a  tube  complete  and  always 
free,  like  that  of  the  A*p*rgilla ;  other  species  burrow 
into  the  substance  of  submarine  bodies,  and  their  tube 
serves  as  a  lining  for  the  cavity  which  they  inhabit  (Fislu- 
huni  ampuflnrfa);  finally,  there  is  a  third  sort  which 
always  burrow  into  the  substance  of  madrepores,  large 
shells,  or  soft  calcareous  rocks:  the  tube  of  these  last 
invests  the  cavity  which  they  occupy,  but  as  their  shells 
can  only  be  obtained  by  breaking  those  bodies,  inattentive 
observers  have  fancied  that  they  were  deprived  of  a  tube, 
and  for  these  incompletely  known  species  J^amarck  pre- 
served the  genus  Gtiitroc/iwrut.  M.  Deshayes,  who  states 
that  he  has  observed  with  much  care  the  species  of  the 
two  genera,  and  detected  the  identity  of  their  generic  cha- 
racters, whether  their  mode  of  life  was  in  a  free  or  included 
tube,  believes  that  one  of  the  two  genera  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

M.  Deshayes  then  adds  strictures  as  to  some  of  the 
species  admitted  by  Lamarck  into  the  genus  FUtulana. 

Fistulaua  corni/vri/ti.*.  M.  Desliayes  state*  that  the 
calcareous  tubes  which  bear  this  name  in  Lamarck's  col- 
lection belong  without  exception  to  (he  genus  T  fdu. 

Fistulnmi  greguta.  It'  the  structure  of  the  shell  accords 
with  the  tube,  this  species  again,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Des- 
hayes, must  belong  to  Tin'do. 

Fistulaua  lagevuhi.  M.  Deshayes  had  not  seen  the 
.nternal  shell  of  this  species:  it  may,  he  thinks,  also  belong 
.o  the  genus  Teredo:  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Fistulaua  ampullar  in.  A  true  Fistuhnta,  but  remark- 
able in  this,  that  according  to  circumstances  it  forms  a  free 
tube  sunk  in  the  sand,  or  perforates  calcareous  bodies,  and 
its  tube  serves  as  a  sheath  or  lining  for  the  cavity  which  it 
inhabits  :  this  species,  then,  under  the  circumstances  first 
named,  belongs  to  Fistulaua ;  under  the  second,  to  (/«*- 
trnehtena. 

Fistulaua  pyrum.  This  M.  Deshayes  docs  not  know 
completely ;  but  judging  from  the  form  of  its  tube,  he 
think*  that  it  very  probably  belongs  to  Fistulaua:  it  may 
indeed,  he  adds,  be  possible  that  this  is  the  same  species 
'  accidentally  free)  as  that  named  Pholas  It  inns  bv  Brocchi ; 
in  that  case  it  would  be  another  example  of  the  inutility 
of  the  genus  Gastrochrnua. 

Fistulaua  clavu,  the  only  other  species  recorded  in  the 
last  edition  of  Lamarck,  is  left  without  comment. 


PWlnUna  cUt».   <  SovrHty.) 
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locality  of  FituUina  data,  East  Indian  seas. 


The  Fistulantf  inhabiting  n  free  tube  have  been  for.nd 
in  sands  or  hard  mud,  with  the  small  end  of  the  tubo  up- 
permost. 

TUBI'KERA,  the  title  of  the  fourth  order  of  Pohpiarin. 
in  the  classification  of  Lamarck,  including  the  Alcyonca  of 
Lamouroux. 

TUBINGEN,  the  second  caphal  of  the  kingdom  of  Wui  - 
temberg.  is  in  48*32^*.  lat.  and  IT  -1'  E.  long. :  it  is  situated 
on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Neekar,  over  w  hich  there  is  a 
stone  bridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ammcr.in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  highland  of  Wuitcni- 
l.ioi  g.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Neekar  are  moun- 
tains partly  covered  with  forests  :  and  rising  above  them, 
towards  the  east  and  south,  the  majestic  forms  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Alps,  which,  with  the  lovely  vallevs,  and  the  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  vineyards"  make"  a  most  pleasant 
and  at  the  same  time  magnificent  landscape.  The" town 
itself,  which  is  irregularly  built  in  the  old  style,  lies  on  a 
slope.  The  most  regular  portions  are  the  two  suburbs, 
one  of  which  has  been  built  within  thescfew  years  t.a 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neekar.  and  contains  the  haiulsonH  -t 
houses.  There  arc  three  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches.  The  inhabitants,  in  number  between  8000 
and  1)000,  are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth- :  but  TiiLingen  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1477,  bv  Conn: 
Eberhard,  who  "became  afterwards  the  lirst  duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg:  it  flourished  during  the  first  -10  years  til!  the 
Reformation  :  Reuchlin  and  Mclanchthon  were  among  its 
professors.  After  the  Reformation  its  professors,  especially 
those  of  divinity,  wore  highly  esteem-  d  bv  ail  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany.  It  experienced  in  the' sequel  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune.  It  was  greatly  improved  in  ijb'J. 
It  remained  entirely  Protestant  till  lH*t:-» :  when  E'watigcn 
and  some  territory  being  acquired  by  Wiirtemhcrg,  th*  po- 
pulation of  which  professed  the  Ko'man  Catholic  religion, 
the  university  founded  for  them  at  Ehvangen  was  sup. 
pressed,  and  the  students  admitted  at  Tubingen,  which  i, 
now  the  only  university  in  the  kingdom.  The  univnsiiv 
has  six  faculties,  namely,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  phi- 
losophy, Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  divinity,  and  po- 
litical economy.  There  are  thirty  professors  in"  ordinary, 
who  form  the  Senate,  and  six  extraordinary.  According 
to  the  new  statute  of  18th  January,  182!>,  there  is.  instead 
of  a  rector,  a  chancellor,  appointed  by  the  king,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  university  and  of  the  Senate  in  particular. 
The  number  of  students  is  generally  betweerf  GOU  and 
700  Hiirschelmann  says  that  in  1*832  there  were  844 
students \  The  university  has  ample  funds ;  with  a 
library  of  GO.000  volumes  (according  to  the  'Conversations 
Lexicon,'  140,0001,  a  good  collection  of  natural  history, 
a  cabinet  of  medal*,  a  collection  of  mathematical,  astro- 
nomical, and  philosophical  instruments,  an  observatory, 
and  botanic  garden.  There  are  a  Piolcstaut  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  a  elinicuin,  and  an  anatomical  theatre. 
The  library  ami  many  of  the  collections  of  the  university 
are  in  an  anlicnl  palace  or  castle  cnlled  Hohen-Tubiiigen. 
w  hich  was  formerly  strongly  fortified.  The  library  is  placed 
in  a  handsome  apartment,  220  feet  long  and  50  broad,  with 
convenient  reading-rooms  attached  to  it.  Among  Hie 
principal  public  edifices,  besides  the  university,  are  St. 
George's  church;  the  town-hall,  built  in  143."":  the  two 
seminaries  ;  the  museum,  built  in  1821 ;  the  com  t  of  justice 
of  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest ;  the  city  hospital,  a  very 
spacious  building;  the  Clinieum,  founded *in  180T».  which  is 
an  infirmary  and  lying-in  hospital,  to  which  medical  student  -, 
are  admitted  for  practical  improvement.  The  town  ha.-, 
several  printing-offices,  dyeing-houses,  breweries,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Much  wine  is  made  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  it  is  not  held  in  great  esti- 
mation. There  are  many  saw-,  fulling,  and  other  mills 
on  the  Neekar  and  the  Ammer.  Trade  is  pretty  luisk, 
the  high  road  from  the  Black  Forest  into  Switzerland  pass- 
ing through  the  town. 

(Brockhaus,  Curvriat ion*  Jsjricnn  ;  Stein's  GcograiJiie, 
by  Horschehnann  :  Memminger,  lieschreibung  ion  il  iir- 
temlwrg ;  A.  Fischer,  Dan  Kbnigmch  U'urtcmbrru, 
Stutteard,  1838.) 

TUBIl'OR/EA,  or  TUBIPOTtlD/K.  a  group  of  Actino- 
zoaria,  forming  the  first  family  of  the  Zooi;!i\  taria  of  Blain- 
ville,  the  other  families  being  CoraUta.  Pennatularia,  and 
Alcyonaria.    The  Tubiporida?  are  thus  defined  :— 

i,  and  eight  pinnated 
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tontacula,  and  contained  in  elongated  cylindrical  cells; 
cells  calcareous  or  coriaceous,  with  a  round  terminal  open- 
ing, hxed  by  the  base,  and  not  united  into  a  real  common 
polyparium.  (This  l.W  part  of  the  characteristic  u  not 
clear.) 

f  1.  Envelope  flc*hy. 
Genus  Cu\cutariat  Blainvillc. 

Teutacula  regularly  ciliated,  contained  in  oval  cell*, 
attached  alternately  near  the  extremity  of  the  articulations 
of  a  tintulous,  rampant,  tortuous  stem. 

.'Jiia  is  equivalent  to  the  British  genus  Walkeiia  of  Flem- 
ing, ofSertularia  cu&cuta  of  Linn.  Its  place  in  tins  family 
seems  doubtful.    (Wem.  Trattit.,  vol.  iv.,  tab.  15,  f.  1.) 

Genua  Ttletto,  Lamouroux. 

Delia  tubular,  cretaceo-membranaceous,  marked  with 
eight  longitudinal  channels,  and  united  i;itoa  ramu.e  fixed 
jiolvparium. 

hxample,  Telesto  aurantiaea.  Lam.,  pi.  7,  f.  6. 

Genus  1  'urnulari'i,  Lamarck. 

Animals  ctavifurm.  Cells  infundibuliform,  ascetident, 
open  at  the  extremity,  and  continued  interiorly  into  an 
adherent  ma*s.  Included  by  Lamarck  and  Lamouroux 
With  the  SortuIariiea.> 

Example,  Cornularia  rogosa,  Biainv.  1  Actmologie,'  pi. 
K2,  tig.  4.    Syn.,  Tubularia  cornucopia',  Linn. 

Genua  Clwitiaria,  Quoi  and  Gaimaul. 

Animals  oviform ;  cells  tubular,  elongated,  suhpedicel- 
luttd,  hxed.  and  agglomerated  irregularly  on  the  suitace  of 
marine  bodies. 

Example,  Clavularia  viiidis,  from  Australia.  •  A  '  w- 
logie,'  pi.  H2,  f.  5. 

$  2.  Envelope  calcareous. 
Genus  Tubiptna. 

Animals  cylindrical.  Cells  tubular,  thin,  nictnlnanace- 
uus,  t  nvclupcd  in  calcareous  vertical  tubes,  which  liave 
round  terminal  opening •,  a  id  are  connected  by  tituuvcrsc 
plates  into  an  irregulai   fixed  ?)  polypaiium. 

Example,  Tubipora  muiicalio,  Lino.  '  Actinologie,*  pi. 
62,  f.  2. 

TUBII'OUITLS.  The  fo.-*il  species  supposed  to  belone 
to  Tubipoia  ate  thus  named  by  many  waters  on  organic 

remains. 

TUBULIBRANCIII ATA.  The  TuhuhbrancheH  form 
Cuvier's  second  order  of  Gustr'tpods,  and  he  sajs  that  they 
ought  to  be  detached  from  the  V kcti n  t hka n  c  n  i  a  t  a  ,  to 
which  however  tliey  very  nearly  approximate,  because 
their  shell,  which  i  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  irregular 
tube,  the  commencement  of  which  only  is  spiral,  fixes 
ilself  upon  various  bodies:  therefore,  adds  Cuvier,  they 
have  no  organs  of  copulation,  and  fecundate  themselves. 

Cuvier's  Ttibulibranch'^  consist  of  the  genera  I't'rmetus, 
Mac;h.i  <.  and  Siliannria. 

Vennetu*.  'Adanson.) 

The  Vcrmeti  have  a  tubular  shell,  the  whorls  of  which, 
in  the  early  age  of  the  animal,  form  I  kir.d  of  spire,  but 
afterwards  arc  prolonged  into  a  tube  more  or  less  twisted 
or  beirt,  like  those  .uf  the  tubes  of  Scrjiu! .-.  tTr,r  c  oi.*.] 
The  shell  is  ordinarily  fixed  in  an  interlaced  rump  of  the 
same  ,  or  partly  enveloped  in  Lithoph,  k-s.    A*  the 

animal  does  not  creep,  there  is  no  foot  properly  so  called  ; 
but  that  which  in  the  crdinaiy  gastropods  forms  the  tail 
is  bent  down  v. :  u»l  s  and  carried  forward  in  front  of  the  head, 
where  its  extremity  expands  into  a  mass  furnished  with  a 
delicate  operculum  which  closes  the  entrance  to  the  tube  : 
it  has  sometimes  various  appendages  and  its  operculum  is 
• ;  ,  in  some  species.  The  head  of  the  mollusk  is  obtuse, 
and  carries  two  moderate  tentacles,  which  have  the  eyes  at 
the  side*  of  their  external  base.  The  mouth  is  a  vertical 
orific  and  beneath  it  is  seen  on  each  side  a  filament  which 
1 nil  the  appearance  of  a  tentacle,  but  which  in  reality 
1  ; !  ngs  to  the  foot.  Their  brant-hiss  only  form  one  row, 
aloim  the  lell  side  of  the  branchial  vault.  The  rii^lit  side 
is  occupied  by  the  rectum  and  the  spermatic  clio.d,  which 
also  transmits  the  esu,*.  There  is  no  penis,  and  the  animal 
fecundate*  itself.  (Cuvier.) 

Cuvier  remark*  that  the  species  are  rather  numerous, 
but  not  very  distinct. 
Linmens  placed  the  form  under  the  genus  Serpula. 
Cuvier  observes  that  Lamarck's  Vermilni,  which  that 
zoologist  still  leaves  near  the  frrpukr,  does  not  differ  from 
the  I'eruwti, 

MM.  Quo)  at.d  Gaimard  rue  of  opinion  that  these  ani- 
mals ought  naturally  to  form  an  cider  apart,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  manner  in  which  they  construct  their  shell. 
Always  fixed  to  the  bodies  on  which  they  reside  from 
their  birth,  they  are  not  rosccptible  of  any  change  of  place. 
A  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  alone  is  permitted  to 
them  ;  and  indeed  the  organization  of  some  does  not  per- 
mit even  that :  such  are  those  with  an  operculum  whose 
foot  is  entirely  masked  by  the  body.  Those  which  are 
deprived  of  it  may  be  susceptible  of  creeping1  :  they  are 
hermaphrodite?,  having  the  two  sexes  united.  The  female 
organ  only  is  visible  ;  the  other  cannot  so  easily  show 
itself.  This  disposition  causes  them  to  live  ordinarily  in 
groups,  the  eggs  becoming  fixed  nearly  on  the  spot  where' 
they  are  excluded ;  but  they  have  been  found  isolated,  a 
solitude  probably  due  to  particular  circumstances,  such  as 
the  agitation  of  the  waves.  Some  liave  the  commence- 
ment of  a  spire,  the  whorls  of  which  rise  perpendicularly  ; 
others  fix  themselves  flat,  and  have  only  their  extremity 
raised  up.  These  molluek*  have  the  faculty  of  abandoning 
the  extremity  of  the  spire  and  of  mounting  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  shell  in  proportion  as  it  grows. 

The  operculum  is  membranous.  Tight,  fragile,  perfectly 
round,  exceeding  much  the  truncal ure  of  the  foot,  very 
concave,  the  elements  of  it  dose-set  and  confusedly  spiral. 

The  mantle  is  open  throughout  the  width  of  the  body. 
The  pulmonary  cavity  is  very  deep,  and  a  long  gill  occu- 
pies all  the  lell  side':  below  it  is  a  second  rudimentary 
one,  represented  by  a  filament.  The  lamella*  of  the  great 
gill  aie  filiform,  rigid,  and  free,  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  their  extent.  The  rectum  and  the  uterus,  co-adapted 
together,  open  near  the  mantle  to  the  right.  A  furrow 
leads  from  this  la»t  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  as  in  the 


Varraetu*  dnrtifrrui. 

S>sMli     iiuudhI.  (Atmlmit.) 


A  rSiu-le  ■p-dnca  of  V«nactus  lum)  ricaU*,  -ixxrUis  lit  ,\\-t. 
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Group  of  Wrroeti,  \e. 

prater  number  of  mollusks,  whether  dioecious  or  not.  The 
l'oliieles  which  secrete  the  mucus  arc  placed,  as  ordinarily, 
near  the  rectum.  The  muscle  which  fixes  the  animal  to 
its  shell  is  long  and  strong,  whence  the  vivacity  of  the 
motion  which  causes  it  to  re-enter  it.  The  liver  occupies 
the  extremity  of  the  twisted  portion,  and  along  it  run  the 
organs  of  generation.  ^Astrolabe.) 

Locality  of  Vermetu*  dentifintl,  New  Holland,  Shark's 
Bav,  on  an  Avicula. 

The  number  of  species  of  Vermctut  recorded  by  M.  Des- 
hayes  in  his  talkies  amounts  to  eight  living  and  one  fossil 
(tertiary,  from  Angers i.  Vermetus  occurs  below  the  chalk  : 
thus  Dr.  Fitton  records  six  species,  from  the  upper  green- 
sand,  the  gault,  the  lower  green-sand,  Blackdown,  and  the 
Hastings  sand. 

t-  The  following  are  noticed  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
{Zoology  of  the  Astrolabe),  in  addition  to  Vermetut  den- 
ti/eru.<i,—Veriiwtui  Zelandicm,  Verm,  giganieiu,  Venn, 
ctirituitut,  Verm,  roseus. 

I  'ermeti  have  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  near 
the  surface  to  twelve  fathoms,  in  sponges,  under  stones,  on 
shells,  in  coral-sand  and  sand. 

Siliquaria.   (Brug.)  - 

Cuvier  remarks  that  Siliquaria  resembles  Vermetus  in 
the  head,  in  the  position  of  the  operculum,  and  in  the 
tubular,  irregular  shell,  which  has,  however,  throughout  its 
length  a  slit  which  follows  all  its  windings,  and  which  cor- 
responds with  a  similar  slit  in  the  mantle  which  covers  the 
branchial  cavity.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this  slit 
adheres  a  branchial  comb,  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of 
foliations,  distinct  and,  as  it  were,  tubular.  Linnaeus 
placed  them  with  the  ServuLe,  and  Cuvier  observes  that 
in  these  later  times  some  nave  believed  that  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  Annelids.  Thus  Lamarck  supposed  Silt- 
uuaria  as  well  as  Vermilia  to  be  approximated  to  the 
berpulce. 

Cuvier  states  that  Audouin  has  observed  and  described 
the  animal,  and  that  to  him  he  owes  what  he  has  said  on 
the  subject. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  refers  to  the  labours  of  M.  de 
Bluinville  and  M.  Audouin  on  this  subject,  remarks  that 
the  Siliquariat  first  distinguished  by  Ciuettard  under  the 
e  of  Tenagode,  and  considered  till  of  late  as  being 


Annelids  closely  approximating  to  the  Serpulte,  belong  to 
the  class  Mollmca,  and  should  be  placed  near  to  the  Ver- 
meil. From  the  conformation  of  their  tubiform  shell, 
Savigny,  he  observe*,  had  already  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Ihe  generally  received  opinion  on  this 
point :  and  M.  de  Blainville  went  further,  for  he  recog- 
nised the  right  of  these  animals  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
mollusks,  a  judgment  which  ulterior  discoveries  entirely 
confirmed.  M.  Audouin,  having  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  observing  one  of  these  animals,  has  proved  that  their 
organization  closely  approximates  that  of  the  Vcrmeti. 
The  body  is  of  an  elongated  form  and  spirally  turned,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  extended  in  a  straight  line ;  anteriorly  is 
seen  the  operculum,  which  is  very  thick,  formed  of  the 
aggregation  (empilemcnt)  of  horny  lamelhe,  and  fixed  on 
a  muscular  foot,  which  presents  superiorly  a  sort  of  appen- 
dage very  much  compressed  backwards,  from  which  rises 
a  distinct  head,  furnished  with  two  small  tentacles  slightly 
expanded  at  the  summit,  each  provided  at  their  base  with 
a  projecting  eye.  Immediately  next  to  the  head  is  seen 
the  mantle,  which  is  slit  superiorly  throughout  its  length 
to  the  base  of  the  spiral  part  (tortillon;,  which  is  distinct 
and  terminates  the  body.  The  right  lobe  of  the  mantle  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  fringe,  which  is  bordered  within 
by  a  small  furrow  extended  from  the  head  to  the  origin  of 
the  tortilhn  ;  the  left  lobe  is  much  larger  throughout  its 
extent.  The  branchiae  exist  on  one  side  only,  and  consist 
of  simple  filaments  fixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  mantle  throughout  its  length.  Finally,  says 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  tortillon  is  somewhat  short,  and 
includes  the  liver  and  organs  of  generation,  which  termi- 
nate at  a  small  notch  on  the  left  lobe  of  the  mantle.  The 
shell  when  recent  is  covered  externally  with  a  sort  of  epi- 
dermis, and  its  walls  are  tixed  to  foreign  bodies  with  muck 
less  firmness  than  the  shells  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Serpulee. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  tables  of  VS.. 
Deshayes  are  four  living  and  one  fossil  (tertiary) ;  and  of 
these,  Siliquaria  anguina  (Serpula  anguina,  linn.)  is 
noted  as  recent  and  fossil  tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck's  '  Animaux  sans  Vertebres '  are  six  recent  species, 
including  Siliquaria  australis,  which  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  found  at  Port  Western  in  New  Holland ;  and  four 
fossil  (including  Siliquaria  anguina)  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Angers,  from  Grignon,  and  from  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier  of  NeMtt.  Mr.  Lea  reconls  Siliquaria  Claibornentit 
from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama. 

Example,  Siliquaria  muricata.   Locality,  Indian  Seas. 


Species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  fpODgOd. 
TXB'JLFPORA.  [TvBcurt'KiiMu] 
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TURULIPO'RIDiV,  or  TUBULIPOILEA,  the  second 
family  of  Polypiaria  solida,  in  Blainvilles  arrangement  of 
the  Actinozoana.  The  characteristics  appear  by  no  means 
exact;  hut  are  thus  stated  by  Blainville  :  — 

Animal n  contained  in  cells  of  a  tubular  figure,  with  a 
round  mouth,  which  are  accumulated  irrcirularly,  so  as  to 
form  an  attached  unsolid  polyparium.  (.The  animals  arc 
only  known  in  the  genus  Tubuhpora.) 

Genus  Micnttelena,  Lamouroux. 

The  cells  accumulated  in  diverging  fasciculi,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  calcareous  solid  polyparium,  generally  hemi- 
spherical above  and  radiato-fttriate  below. 

Example,  Microselena  porosa,  Lam.  '  Gen.  Polvp..'  pi. 
7,  f.  24-26.    'Fossil  at  Caen.) 

Genus  (Jbefia,  Lamouroux. 

Cells  conical,  approximate,  adherent  at  their  origin, 
separated,  and  ascendent  at  their  extremity,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  round  attached  plate-like  polyparium. 

Example,  Obelia  tubulifcra,  tarn.  *Gen.  Polyp.,'  pi.  80, 
f.  7  and  H.    (From  the  Mediterranean.) 

Genus  Tubutipora,  Lamarck. 

Animals  slender,  elongate,  hydriform,  with  eight  ten- 
taenia.  Cellx  deep,  rather  conical,  agglomerated  into  a 
parasitical  encrusting  cretaceo-membranaceous  polyparium. 

Example, Tubulipora  transversa,  Lamarck.  Ellis  'Coral- 
lines,' tab.  27,  fig-     E.    (Seas  of  Europe.) 

Genus  Rubvfa,  Defrance. 

Cells  subcylindrical,  prominent,  irregularly  united  at  the 
base  into  a  calcareous  edhinulated  (probably  attached) 
polyparium. 

Example.  Hubiila  Soldanii,  Defr.  (Did.  drs  Sci.  AW., 
torn.  40.  p.  590.)   (Fossil  from  Hauteville.) 

TUCA'NUS  (the  Toucan).  A  southern  constellation  of 
Bayer,  situated  between  Phcenix  and  the  south  pole,  and 
near  to  the  bright  star  in  Eridanu*.  The  principal  stars 
are  as  follow :— 
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TUCKER,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  metaphysician, 
was  descended  from  a  Somersetshire  family,  and  was  born 
nn  tl»i;  2nd  of  September,  1705.  Huh  father  was  an  emi- 
nent merchant  in  London,  who  amassed  a  large  foitunc, 
and  died  in  his  son's  infancy,  leaving  him  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  maternal  uncle.  Sir  Isaac  Tillard.  '  Of  the 
memory  of  this  relation,'  says  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  whose 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  •  light 
of  Nature  Pursued "  is  the  only  account  tliat  we  have  of 
this  author,  •  Mr.  Tucker  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  never 
failed  to  speak  with  extreme  atfection  and  gratitude,  fre- 
quently observing  that  he  was  indebted  for  ever)'  principle 
of  honour,  benevolence,  and  liberality  which  he  possessed 
to  the  indefatigable  pains  and  bright  example  of  his  uncle.' 
Tucker  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  in 
1721  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  metaphysical  and  mathematical  studies,  but 
found  time  also  to  make  himself  master  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  to  cultivate  a  natural  taste  for 
music  into  very  considerable  skill.  About  the  year  1721 
he  went  to  the  Inner  Temple, 4  where  for  some  time.'  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  informs  us, '  he  applied  very  closely  to 
the  law,  in  winch  he  acquired  such  a  degree  ot  knowledge 
as  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  advantage  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs,  and  frequently  to  render  very 
essential  service  to  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  but  his 
fortune  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a  profession,  to  the  pursuit 
P.  C.  No.  1594. 


of  wluch  neither  his  constitution  nor  his  inclination  was 
adapted,  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  While  lie  con- 
tinued at  the  Temple,  he  commonly  passed  the  vacations 
in  lours  through  different  parts  of  England  or  Scotland, 
and  once  made  a  summer  excursion  into  France  and  Fian- 
ders.' 

In  1727  Mr.  Tucker  purchased  Betchworth  Castle,  near 
Dorking,  with  an  extensive  estate  attached.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and, 
'  with  his  usual  industry,  he  committed  to  paper  a  great 
variety  of  remarks  wluch  he  either  had  made  himself,  col- 
lected from  his  neighbours  and  tenants,  or  selected  from 
different  authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  on  rural  economy.'  In  1736  he  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  Esq.,  of  East  Betchworth,  cur- 
si  tor  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  receiver  of  the  tenths. 
He  had  two  daughters  by  this  lady,  who  died  in  1754. 
The  elder  daughter,  Judith,  survived  her  father,  and  died 
unmarried  in  1795.  Dorothea  Maria,  the  younger,  married, 
in  1763,  Sir  Henry  Paulct  St.  John,  Bart.,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Sir  H.  P.  St.  John  Mildmay,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Mildmay  on  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  that 
name,  and  who  edited  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,'  and 
wrote  the  sketch  of  his  grandfather's  life,  from  which  we 
have  quoted. 

Tucker  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife  very  severely,  and  occu- 
pied himself  lor  some  time  in  twice  transcribing  all  the 
letters  he  had  ever  received  from  her.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  educate  his  daughters,  and  himself  taught  them 
French  and  Italian.  In  1755  he  put  together  and  arranged 
some  materials  which  a  friend  had  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  name 
'  The  Country  Gentleman's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Party  Clubs.'  8ir  Henry  Mildmay  sap  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  very  scarce,  and  of  which  he  had  with 
difficulty  procured  a  copy,  that  it  was  not  a  party  produc- 
tion, but  a  general  exhortation,  addressed  chiefly  to  young 
men,  against  strong  political  feeling.  We  learn  on  the 
same  authority  that  Tucker  kept  quite  aloof  from  politics, 
and  having  been  often  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Surrey,  invariably  refused.  •  He  was 
once  only  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  county  meeting  at  Ep- 
som, where  partv  ran  very  high  ;  and  though  he  took  no 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  there,  he  was  introduced 
into  a  ludicrous  ballad,  where  he  is  described,  with  several 
other  gentlemen  of  respectability  and  talent,  as  confounded 
by  the  superior  powers  and  eloquence  of  the  Whigs  of  that 
day,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  Sir  Humphrey  Coates.  This 
circumstance  afforded  to  Mr.  Tucker  abundant  matter  for 
humorous  animadversion,  and  whenever  politics  were  the 
subject  of  conversation  he  seldom  failed  to  advert  to  the 
ill  success  of  his  only  essay  in  public  life;  and  was  so 
much  amused  with  the  figure  he  made  in  verse,  that  ho 
set  the  ballad  to  music' 

It  was  about  the  year  1756,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  that  Tucker  began  his  great  work  '  The  Light  of 
Nature  "Pursued  ;'  at  least  no  papers  relating  to  it  were 
found  of  an  earlier  date.  But  the  materials  for  that  work 
must  have  lieen  long  in  course  of  collection,  and  it  pro- 
bably contains  the  results  of  the  observation  and  reflec- 
tion "of  a  whole  life.  '  My  thoughts,'  says  Tucker  of  him- 
self,'have  taken  a  turn  from  my  earliest  youth  toward* 
searching  into  the  foundations  and  measures  of  right  and 
wrong ;  my  love  for  retirement  has  furnished  me  with  con- 
tinual leisure,  and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  has  been  my 
daily  employment.'  When  he  had  determined  upon  com- 
posing his  work,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  that 
'  he  made  several  sketches  of  the  plan  for  his  work  (one  of 
which  he  afterwards  printed  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue),  be- 
fore he  finally  decided  on  the  method  he  should  pursue  ; 
and  after  he  had  ultimately  arranged  and  digested  his  ma- 
terials, he  twice  transcribed  the  whole  copy  in  his  own 
hand.'  And  he  endeavoured  to  improve  himself  in  com- 
position by  a  study  of  the  principal  Greek  and  J^atin 
authors,  and  by  translating  the  most  admired  passages  of 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  others.  The  first  specimen  of 
his  work  was  published  in  1763  under  the  title '  Free  Will :' 
this  was  a  selection  from  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  the 
'Light  of  Nature  Pursued,'  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
1765.  In  the  mean  time,  a  criticism  in  the  '  Monthly  Re- 
view '  on  the  '  Free  Will '  led  him  to  publish  a  reply,  under 
the  title  'Man  in  Quest  of  Himself;  by  Cuthbeft  Com- 
ment.' He  published  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued '  under 
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the  fictitious  name  of  Edward  Search.  The  remaining  vo- 
lumes of  the  work,  the  composition  of  which,  together  with 
magisterial  duties  and  the  superintendence  of  his  estate, 
occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life,  were  edited  after  his 
deaf!)  by  his  daughter. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Tucker's  habits  : — •  He  alwaj-s  rose  early  in 
the  morning  to  pursue  his  literary  labours.  During  "the 
•winter  months  he  commonly  burnt  a  lamp  in  his  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting'  his  own  fire.  After  breakfast 
he  returned  again  to  bis  studies  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  walking,  or  in 
•some  rural  exercise.  As  he  was  remarkably  abstemious, 
he  lost  but  little  time  at  the  tabic,  but  usually  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  in  summer  in  walking  over  his 
estate,  collecting  information  on  all  agricultural  subjects 
from  his  tenants,  and  committing  the  result  of  their  prac- 
tical experience  to  paper.  In  winter  he  completed  the 
regular  measure  of  his  exercise  by  traversing  his  own 
apartment,  and,  nfter  accomplishing  the  distance  he  had 
allotted  to  himself,  he  employed  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon in  reading  to  his  daughters.'  In  1771  blindne.-s  over- 
took him,  a  fever  having  completed  what  incessant  appli- 
cation had  prepared  the  way  for.  '  His  favourite  object 
however  was  not  abandoned  in  consequence  of  this  ca- 
lamity, his  mechanical  ingenuity  enabling  him  to  direc  t 
the  construction  of  a  machine,  which  guided  his  hand  and 
helped  him  to  write  so  legibly  that  his  productions  were 
easily  transcribed  by  an  amanuensis.'  He  also  received  in- 
valuable aid  from  his  elder  daughter,  whom  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may  not  unjustly  compares  to  Milton's  daughter.  '  She  tran- 
scribed the  whole  of  his  voluminous  work  for  the  press ; 
and  so  entirely  did  she  devote  her  time,  like  Milton's 
daughter,  to  those  pursuits  which  would  make  her  most 
useful  to  her  lather,  that  she  applied  herself  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  she  made  such  proficiency 
as  to  be  enabled  to  preserve  to  her  father,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  an  intercourse  with  his  favourite 
authors,  of  which  his  misfortune  must  otherwise  have  de- 
prived him.'   Tucker  died  in  1774. 

Tucker's  work  is  one  which  for  various  reasons,  its  length 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  read  by  few  ;  hut 
many  will  know  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Faley  in  the 
preface  to  hi*  'Moral  and  Political  Philosophy :'— ' There 
is  however  one  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much  that  it  would 
be  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation :  I  mean  the 
writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.,  part  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  since  his 
death,  under  the  title  of  "The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued, 
by  Edward  Search,  Esq."  I  have  found  in  this  writer  more 
original  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  sub- 
jects that  he  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other,  not  to 
say  than  in  all  others  put  together.  His  talent  also  for 
illustration  is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused 
through  a  long,  various,  and  irregular  work.  I  shall  ac- 
count it  no  mean  praise  if  I  have  been  sometimes  able  to 
dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles,  or 
to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what,  in 
that  otherwise  excellent  performance,  is  spread  over  too 
much  surface.' 

The  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued  *  is  a  desultory  work,  and 
not  a  systematic  treatise,  on  mind  and  morals,  and  is  of  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  character.  The  princi- 
ples of  mental  and  moral  science  are  but  cursorily  treated, 
and  with  the  view  of  being  applied  to  the  business  and  prac- 
tical exigencies  of  man's  life.  Tucker  adopts  Hartley's 
theory  of  association,  with  its  objectionable  material  ele- 
ments ;  but  instead  of  association  he  always  uses  the  term 
translation,  a  term  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in 

f (reference  to  that  which  he  discards.  The  striking  qua- 
ities  of  Tucker's  work  are  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  il- 
lustration, a  rich  quiet  vein  of  humour,  which  has  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  'the  metaphysical  Montaigne,' 
and  a  lofty  moral  aim,  which  renders  the  work  as  useful  to 
the  student  as  its  humour  and  variety  of  illustration  render 
it  generally  entertaining. 

Tucker  was  a  favourite  author  with  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  has  evidently  bestowed  great  pains  upon  his 
sketch  of  him.  «He  had  many  of  the  qualities  which 
might  be  expected  in  an  affluent  country  gentleman,  living 
in  a  privacy  undisturbed  by  political  zeal,  ami  with  a  lei- 
sure unbroken  by  the  calls  of  a  profession,  at  a  time  when 


taphysical  speculation.  He  was  naturally  endowed,  not 
indeed  with  more  than  ordinary  acutenes*  or  sensibility, 
nor  with  a  high  degree  of  reach  and  range  of  mind,  but 
with  a  singular  capacity  for  careful  observation  and  ori- 
ginal reflection,  and  with  a  fancy  perhaps  unmatched  in 
producing  various  and  happy  illustration.  The  most  ob 
servable  of  his  moral  qualities  appear  to  have  been  pru- 
dence and  cheerfulness,  good-nature  and  easy  temper.  JTie 
influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is  visible  in  bi> 
writings.  Indulging  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  like  mo*! 
English  squires  of  his  time,  he  became,  like  many  of  them, 
a  sort  of  humourist.  Hence  much  of  his  originality  and 
independence;  hence  the  boldness  with  which  he  openh 
employs  illustrations  from  homely  subjects.  He  wrote  t<> 
please  himself  more  than  the  public.  He  had  too  littk 
regard  for  readers,  either  to  sacrifice  his  sincerity  to  them, 
or  to  curb  his  own  prolixity,  repetition,  and  egotism,  from 
the  fear  of  fatiguing  them.  .  .  .  He  was  by  early  educa- 
tion a  believer  in  Christianity,  if  not  by  natural  charactrr 
religious.  His  calm  good  sense  and  accommodating  tem- 
per led  him  rather  to  explain  established  doctrines  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  his  philosophy  than  to  assail  them 
Hence  he  was  represented  as  a  time-server  by  freethinker  v 

and  as  a  heretic  by  the  orthodox  Had  he  reeav. 

without  changing  bis  thoughts, — had  he  detached  Ihos, 
ethical  observations,  for  which  he  had  so  peculiar  a  vo- 
cation, from  the  disputes  of  his  country  and  his  day.  —  In 
might  have  thrown  many  of  his  chapters  into  their  proper 
form  of  essays,  which  might  have  been  compared,  though 
not  likened,  to  those  of  Hume.'  (Diwrtatiun  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Ethiral  Philosophy,  Whewcll's  edition,  p.  208.) 

The  best  edit  ion  t>f  the '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  in  7  vols.  8to.  There  is  a  reprint 
of  this  edition  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  1837.  An  abridgment 
of  the  work  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  which 
now  out  of  print,  but  which  is  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent judges.  The  tract  in  reply  to  the' Monthly  Re- 
view,' of  which  the  full  title  is  '  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself 
or  a  Defence  of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind  or 
Self,'  is  printed  in  Parr's  '  Metaphysical  Tracts,'  published 
bv  Lumley.  1837. 

"TUCKER,  JOSIAH.  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and  dis- 
tinguished political  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at 
Laugharne  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1711.  Some  time  after- 
wards' his  father  went,  to  reside  on  a  small  estate  near  Alier- 
ystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  which  had  become  his  property, 
and  which  he  cultivated  himself,  having  been  brought  up 
as  a  farmer.  Although  his  means  were  very  small,  he  con- 
trived to  send  bis  sou  to  Ruthin  School  in  Denbighshire, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  success  as  to  be 
enabled  to  obtain  an  exhibition  at  St.  John  s  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  those  days  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
perform  the  journey  between  Wales  and  Oxford,  and  it  is 
said  that  young  Tucker  was  obliged  to  go  backwards  ami 
forwaids  on  loot,  wilh  a  stick  over  his  shoulder  and  a 
bundle  at  the  end  of  it.  On  one  occasion  his  father 
mounted  him  upon  his  own  horse,  but  the  young  man  did 
not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  his  father  to  his 
own  pride,  and  in  future  journeys  he  resumed  his  stick  and 
his  bundle.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  served  the  curacy  of  All  Saints, 
Bristol.  He  next  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
Bristol,  and  was  appointed  a  minor  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  bishop  of  his  dio- 
cese, who  appointed  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
afterwards  obtained  for  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bristol.  To  the  active  friendship  of  his  excellent 
patron  he  was  also  indebted  for  the  rectory1  of  St.  Stephen's, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1749.  To  complete  at  once  the 
history  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  we  will  add  that 
in  1758  he  became  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  about  the  same 
time  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 

To  his  residence  in  the  great  commercial  city  of  Bristol 
may,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed  the  prevailing  character 
of  his  political  writings,  the  best  of  which  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce.  Passing 
over  for  the  present  such  of  his  publications  upon  other 
subjects  as  may  intervene  in  point  of  time,  w  e  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  give  a  connected  view  of  his  principal 
writings  upon  trade.  In  1748  he  published  his  first  com- 
mercial work,  entitled  «  A  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantage* 
ana  visaa vantages  wiucn  respectively  attend  trance  and 
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Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Trade,  with  some  Proposals 

tor  removing  the  Principal  Disadvantage*  of  Great  Britain, 
in  a  new  method.'  In  this  essay  lie  condemned  the  French 
'.V»teni  of  taxation,  especially  the  taille.  the  duties  upon 
s;vlt ,  and  those  laid  uj>on  provisions  entering  their  great 
cm  ties.    He  objected  also  to  their  mode  of  farming  the 

•  v venue,  to  their  maitri*e»  or  guilds,  and  to  their  mono- 
polies and  exclusive  charter*.  Nor  did  the  taxes  of  this 
country  escape  his  censure.  '  The  taxes  upon  the  ueces- 
-  uics  of  life  are  in  fact  so  many  taxes  upon  trade  and  iu- 
tliif  try  ;  and  such  must  be  accounted  the  duties  upon  soap, 
f«»al,  ca  idles,  salt,  and  leather.  Likewise  the  duties  upon 
t  he  importation  of  foreign  raw  materials,  to  be  employed 
in  our  own  manufactures,  are  so  manv  fetters  and  chains 
1  o  prevent  the  progress  of  labour  and  the  circulation  of 
health.'  He  denounced  '  our  monopolies,  public  .com- 
panies, and  corporate  charters,' a*  being  'the  banc  and 
tl.  '^t  ruction  of  a  free  trade."  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  his  proposals  for  improving  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  mentioned  a  union  with  Ireland  in  all  respects,  as 
to  parliament,  trade,  ami  taxes;  an  extension  of  our  inland 
navigation  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  warehousing 
i^ooils  on  importation,  at  the  option  of  the  merchant.  At 
that  time  we  had  very  few  canals;  a  prejudice  existed 
n-ainst  them  ;  and  more  than  twenty  years  alter  the  pub- 
lication of  this  essay  we  find  a  canal  bill  opposed  in  parlia- 
ment as  tending  to  injure  the  coasting-trade,  and  as  being 

•  greatly  prejudicial  to  that  moat  impurtant  object,  the 
m<i'!»cry  and  increase  of  seamen.'  (Cavendish's  D  Oilis, 
\~>ih  Feb.,  1709,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-1*.  j  A  system  of  warehousing, 
it  is  well  known,  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Hubert  Walpolc 
in  1733,  and  abandoned  on  account  of  the  storm  of  oppo- 
sition which  it  eucountcied.  Nor  did  the  ignorance  aud 
p.  1 -judical  of  the  merchants  ullow  this  valuable  measure  to 
I  L-  carried  into  etfect  lor  more  than  half  a  century  alter 
tli  >  dean  of  Gloucester  had  most  plainly  pointed  out  iU 
:u!\ milages.  His  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  this 
point  are  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement  after  forty 
years' experience  of  Hie  practical  effect*  of  this  system. 

AWftJiHotslNt;  Svsjoi.l 

In  1774  he  first  published  a  tract  which  he  had  written 
sixteen  years  before,  entitled  •  A  Solution  of  the  Impoitant 
Question,  whether  a  Poor  Country,  where  ltaw  Materials 
ud  Provisions  are  ('heap  aud  Waives  Low,  tan  Supplant 
(lie  Trade  of  a  Rich  .Manufacturing  Country,  where  Haw 
Materials  and  Provision*  are  Dear  and  the  Price  of  Labour 
High.'  The  subject  is  very  ably  treated1,  and  (as  is  usually 
tile  case  with  the  dean,,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner. 
This  tract  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  the  question  is 
si  ill  one  of  great  interest,  and  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
ei  ssiou  in  reference  to  free  trade  and  our  competition  with 
lureign  manufactures. 

4  The  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  Sake  of  Trade,  con- 
sidered in  a  new  Light,'  is  another  valuable  tract,  lirst 
published  in  17M,  and  republished  with  the  last.    It  is  an 
enlightened  exposition  of  the  evil*  of  war  in  regard  to 
tiiuic,  aud  of  the  folly  of  engaging  in  the  one  lor  the  sake 
•  >f  promoting  the  other.    M.  Tin-got  thought  so  well  of 
1  las  tract,  that  he  translated  it  into  the  French  language, 
and  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  the  author. 
Some  yean*  later  he  published  a  work  upon  a  similar  plan, 
\u.  *  Cui  Bono?  or  an  Enquiry  what  Benefits  can  arise 
cither  to  the  English  or  the  Americans,  the  French,  Spa- 
niards, or  Dutch,  from  the  greatest  Victories  or  Successes 
1:1  the  Present  War  ;  being  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  lo 
Monsieur  Neeker.'     It  laboured  by  argument  and  by 
familiar  illustrations  to  show  the  impolicy  of  war,  and  to 
discourage  jealousy  and  exclusiveness  in  national  com- 
merce. 

hut  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  commercial  tract*  of 
Dean  Tucker  was  published  in  1785,  being  '  Reflection* 
on  the  Present  Matters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Britain 
iiid  Ireland.'  The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  point  out 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  commercial 
Ueulmn  of  Ireland,  and  lo  suggest  to  the  Kuglish  merclianU 
:i  scheme  for  evading  restrictions  and  monopolies,  by  (lie  use 
»( the  free  Irish  ports  for  their  commercial  adventures.  The 
i-:A*  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  these  means  were: — 
I st, '  A  ircc  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms,  to  ail  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;'  in  other  words, 
an  escape  from  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  £a*t  India 
i-'mnpany  :  2udly,  'A  free  trade  lo  Egypt  and  the  Levant,' 
id  that  time  restricted  by  the  charter  of  the  Turkey  Com- 


pany :  3rdJy, '  A  free  importation  of  sugars  and  of  other 
products  of  the  warmer  climates,  from  the  cheapest  market, 
wherever  it  can  be  found:'  4thly,  'A  free  navigation, 
exempted  from  those  clogs  and  restrictions  which  are 
required  by  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation;'  and  othly, 
'  The  free  exportation  and  importation  of  grain.'  It  "is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was 
not  attained  until  1833,  nor  the  second  until  1H25  ;  that 
the  fourth  has  only  been  partly  realised  ;  and  that  the  third 
and  fifth  are  still  unaccomplished,  and  still  the  theme  of 
active  political  discussion. 

Even  tliis  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Tucker's  commercial  views 
will  serve  to  rank  him  amongst  the  highest  of  the  political 
writers  of  the  last  century,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
when  he  commenced  his  inquiries  the  genius  of  Adam 
Smith  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  world.  The  'Wealth 
of  Nations'  was  not  published  until  1776,  and  the  course 
of  lectures  from  which  were  developed  the  foundations  of 
that  great  work  did  not  begin  sooner  than  17-V2,  or  four 
years  after  the  publication  ofDr.  Tucker's  '  Essay  011  Trade 
nor  are  we  aware  that  any  of  Adam  Smith's  lecture*  at 
Glasgow  appeared  in  print  before  the  publication  of  tho 
•  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  value  of  Dr.  Tucker  s  smaller 
tracts  and  essays  upon  trade  makes  it  a  subject  of  regret 
that  he  did  not  complete  a  more  methodical  and  scientific 
woik  which  he  had  undertaken.  This  work  was  com- 
menced at  the  desire  of  Dr.  lla\tcr,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
the  Third.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  work 
may  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  the  author  : — '  His 
lordships  design  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  royal 
pupil  such  a  treatise  as  would  convey  both  clear  and 
comprehensive  ideas  on  the  subject  of  national  commerce, 
freed  from  the  narrow  conceptions  of  ignorant  or  the 
sinister  \ iews  ol  crafty  and  designing  men.'  'I  therefore 
entered  upon  the  work  with  all  imaginable  alacrity,  and 
intended  to  c-ntitule  my  performance  the  Elements  of 
Commerce  and  Theory  of  Taxi  s ;  but  I  had  not  made  a 
great  progress  before'  I  discovered  that  such  a  work  was 
by  no  means  proper  to  be  sheltered  under  the  protection 
of  a  royal  patronage,  on  account  of  the  many  jealousies  to 
which  It  was  liable,  and  the  cavils  which  might  be  iai*ed 
against  it.  In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  step  I  could  lake  but  would  bring  to  light  some  glaring 
absurdity  which  length  of  time  had  rendered  sacred,  and 
which  the  multitude  would  have  been  taught  to  contend 
for  as  if  their  all  was  at  slake.  Scarce  a  proposal  could  I 
recor;i,.;cud  for  introducing  a  free,  generous,  and  impartial 
systLtn  ol  national  commerce,  but  it  had  such  numbers  of 
popular  errors  to  combat  with  as  would  have  excited  loud 
clamours  and  fierce  opposition.'  For  these  reasons  he 
laid  the  scheme  a*ide,  and,  uufui Innately  for  his  own  fame 
and  lor  the  interests  of  mankind,  he  never  resumed  it. 

While  the  concerns  of  trade  were  thus  engaging  his 
attention,  other  measures  of  public  policy  aroused  his  in- 
terest and  exercised  his  pen.  But  we  cannot  tail  to  observe, 
in  reading  his  various  publications,  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  the  improvement  of  our  commercial  laws 
were  never  absent  from  his  mind. 

In  1751  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants,  and  alter 
passing  through  its  other  stages  was  lost  on  the  third  read- 
ing. This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  two  very  able  pam- 
phlets, in  which  the  dean  contended  strongly  lor  the  mea- 
sure. 

Three  years  before,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Trade,'  he  had  pro- 
posed to  encourage  the  settling  of  foreigneis  in  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  our  wealth  and 
advancing  our  trade  and  manufactures;  and  011  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  he  published  '  Reflections  on  the 
Expediency  of  a  I,aw  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign 
Protestants,'  in  two  part*.  In  the;  c  he  gave  a  most  lucid 
and  complete  historical  review  of  the  laws  with  regnnl  lo 
foreigners  from  the  earliest  time;  and  treated  with  severity 
and  ndicule  the  jealous  aud  illiberal  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  regard  to  other  nations.  His  arguments  in  favour 
of  inducing  foreigners  to  give  this  country  the  benefit  of 
Uieir  skill  and  capital,  and  his  enlightened  analysis  of  our 
history,  in  reference  to  their  exclusion,  are  among  the  very 
best  of  his  writings.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  exert 
himself  again  in  the  same  cause.  In  17-V1  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Lords  to  permit  Jews  to  be  naturalized  by 
parliament,  a  privilege  from  which  they  had  beer^exchv.lcd 
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by  an  act  of  the  7th  James  I.  (c.  2>,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Papists,  and  which  required  all  persons  applying  for 
naturalization  to  have  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  throughout  the  country,  but  being  sup- 
ported by  the  ministers,  at  length  received  the  royal  a^ent. 
No  sooner  had  it  become  the  law  than  the  clamours  with 
which  it  had  been  assailed  were  redoubled,  and  while  they 
were  at  their  height,  Dr.  Tucker  boldly  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  measure  in  two  ♦  Letters  to  a  Friend  concerning 
Naturalizations.'  The  act  was  nowhere  more  unpopular 
than  at  Bristol,  and  the  populace  were  so  enraged  at  his 
opposition  to  their  prejudices,  that  they  burned  him  in 
effigv  in  full  canonicals;  and  he  is  said  to  have  witnessed 
the  ceremony  from  his  own  garden.  The  violence  of 
public  feeling  upon  the'subject  at  that  time  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  facts  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter  session, 
in  the  same  year,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  forced  to 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  and  that  the  obnoxious 
measure  wa*  actually  repealed. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
American  colonies,  the  dean  took  a  view  of  British  interests 
at  variance  with  all  parties,  and  published  several  tracts 
from  time  to  time  as  the  contest  proceeded.  He  showed 
no  sympathy  with  the  Americans,  nor  did  he  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  their  complaints.  On  the  contrary  he  vindi- 
cated the  constitutional  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax 
her  colonies,  and  accused  the  Americans  of  ingratitude  in 
resisting  the  mild  and  liberal  sway  of  England.  Thus  far 
he  agreed  with  the  court  party ;  but  while  they  urged 
coercion  and  punishment,  and  while  the  opposition  were 
seeking  to  conciliate  and  make  concessions.  Dr.  Tucker 
proposed  to  abandon  the  colonies  altogether.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  power  of  England  to  coerce  the  Americans,  but 
he  asked,  in  '  A  Letter  from  a  Merchant  in  London,  to  his 
Nephew  in  America,' '  How  are  we  to  be  benefited  by  our 
victories  ?  And  what  fruits  are  to  result  from  making  yon  a 
conquered  people  ?  Not  an  increase  of  trade ;  that  is  im- 
possible :  for  a  shopkeeper  will  never  get  the  more  custom 
by  beating  his  customer;  and  what  is  true  of  a  shopkeeper 
is  true  ol  a  shopkeeping  nation.'  To  these  opinions  he 
always  adhered,  and  took  every  occasion  to  enforce  them. 
Writing  so  late  as  1782,  he  stated  that  he  had  held  the 
opinion  for  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years  that  colonies 
were  detrimental  to  a  country,  and  that  he  had  been  '  grow- 
ing everyday  more  and  more  convinced.'  These  views  were 
consistent  with  his  uniform  advocacy  of  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation ;  and  were  strengthened  by  his  horror 
of  the  needless  wars  which  had  too  often  been  caused  by 
distant  colonial  possessions. 

The  warmth  of  the  controversy  led  him  to  speak  with 
much  acrimony  of  the  American  people,  their  leaders  and 
advocates,  and  some  of  his  statements  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  Mr.  Burke,  who  treated  him  with  great  disre- 
spect. '  This  Dr.  Tucker,'  he  said  in  his  celebrated  speech 
on  American  taxation  (April  19,  1774),  •  is  already  a  dean, 
and  his  earnest  endeavours  in  this  vineyard  will,  I  suppose, 
raise  him  to  a  bishopric.'  In  consequence  of  this  reference 
to  himself,  the  dean  addressed  his  next  pamphlet,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  dissected  the  speeches 
cf  that  statesman  upon  the  American  question,  and  again 
enforced  his  own  opinions. 

His  views  of  the  American  question  led  him  frequently 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke,  ana  relied 
upon  by  the  Americans — that  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
given  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  representatives 
chosen  bv  them,  is  the  only  foundation  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  only  justification  of  taxes.  In  many  of  his 
pamphlets  he  combated  these  principles,  and  at  length 
devoted  an  elaborate  work  to  their  refutation.  In  1781 
his  '  Treatise  concerning  Civil  Government '  appeared.  It 
consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  examines  the  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  his  followers,  Dr.  Price,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  as  to  the  principles  of  civil 
and  political  liberty.  In  the  second  he  offers  a  theory  of 
his  own  as  the  true  basis  of  civil  government,  and  suggests 
alterations  in  the  British  constitution.  In  the  last  he 
describes  the  former  Gothic  or  feudal  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  order  to  show  the  gradual  increase  of  popu- 
lar power  and  the  limitation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
The  work  evinces  much  acuteness  and  learning,  but  is  of  a 
somewY.at  desultory  character.  His  opinions  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  any  extension  of  popular  representation,  and  he- 


even  proposed  to  raise  the  qualification  of  electors  and  v( 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  printed 
the  greater  portion  of  this  work  some  years  before,  for  pri- 
vate circulation  amongst  his  friends,  and  it  was  actually 
quoted  and  attacked  before  it  was  published. 

The  devotion  of  his  talents  with  so  much  ardour  to  poli- 
tical and  commercial  inquiries  laid  him  open  to  many  sar- 
castic imputations  of  neglecting  his  spiritual  duties.  His 
bishop  especially,  Dr.  Warburton,  between  whom  and  the 
dean  there  seems  to  have  been  much  want  of  cordiality, 
was  alleged  to  have  said  that '  his  trade  was  his  religion, 
and  his  religion  a  trade.'  The  dean  took  many  opportu- 
nities of  refuting  these  calumnies,  and  exposing  the  injus- 
tice of  the  prejudice  with  which  his  labours  were  regarded. 
On  one  occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself :—' The  bishop 
affects  to  consider  me  with  contempt :  to  which  I  6ay  no- 
thing. He  has  sometimes  spoken  coarsely  of  me :  to  w  hich 
I  replied  nothing.  He  has  said  that  religion  is  my  trade, 
and  trade  is  my  religion.  Commerce  and  its  connections 
have,  it  is  true,  been  favourite  objects  of  my  alteution ; 
and  where  is  the  crime  ?  And  as  for  religion,  I  have  cart- 
fully  attended  to  the  duties  of  my  parish,  nor  have  I  neg- 
lected my  cathedral.  The  worlu  knows  something  of  me 
as  a  writer  on  religious  subjects ;  and  I  will  add  (which  the 
world  does  not  know),  that  I  have  written  near  three  hun- 
dred sermons,  and  preached  them  all.  again  and  again. 
My  heart  Is  at  ease  on  that  score ;  and  my  conscience, 
thank  God !  does  not  accuse  me.'  In  the  preface  to  *  Re- 
flections on  the  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  the  Naturalization 
of  Foreign  Protestants,'  he  complains  that  he  had  '  under- 
gone some  censures  for  engaging  in  inquiries  seemingly 
beside  his  profession ;'  and  4  he  begs  leave  to  offer  sonic 
reasons  for  his  interfering  in  those  matters,  and  at  theaame 
time  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  supposition  of  having 
deserved  the  ill-treatment  he  has  met  with.'  He  states 
that  'in  his  parish,  though  large  and  populous,  he  performs 
all  the  offices  of  his  function  himself,  according  to  the  bett 
of  his  abilities ;'  and  therefore  '  flatters  himself  that  as  Jong 
as  he  follows  these  studies  without  neglecting  his  other 
engagements,  and  delivers  his  opinions  in  an  inoffensive 
manner,  he  shall  be  excused  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid 
persons,  though  the  wannth  of  party  zeal,  or  the  resent- 
ment of  those  whose  interest  clashes  with  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, may  excite  them  to  vilify  and  insult  him.*  Three  year* 
later,  he  writes,  '  Another  bill  brought  against  me  is  tliat  I 
am  extremely  ignorant  in  my  peculiar  profession  as  a  di- 
vine ;  and  that  having  dedicated  too  much  of  my  time  to 
the  study  of  commerce,  I  have  shamefully  neglected  to 
cultivate  those  sciences  which  more  immediately  belong  to 
my  clerical  profession.  To  these  charges  I  stand  mute ; 
and  as  my  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  my  Stv 
Sermons,  and  my  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kippis,  are  now 
before  the  public,  let  the  impartial  judge  as  they  please.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  political  works  of  so  able  a 
writer  should  have  attracted  more  public  notice  than  his 
ministrations  in  the  church,  or  even  his  published  sermon 
and  religious  treatises;  but  it  would  be  doing  gross  injus- 
tice to  his  memory  not  to  mention  with  praise  the  zeal  and 
learning  displayed  by  him  in  the  cause  of  religion.  In 
none  of  his  political  writings  did  he  show  more  ability  than 
in  his  *  Apology  for  the  present  Church  of  England,'  and 
his  '  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis.'  In  these  he  maintained  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  church  to  regulate  the  behaviour  of  its 
own  members  in  such  things  as  relate  to  the  ends  of  its  own 
institution;  and  thus  he  supported  the  practice  of  enforcing 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  But  at  the  same  time  he  claimed  the  fullest  in- 
dulgence for  dissenters,  and  showed  the  mistaken  policy  of 
penal  laws  against  ecclesiastical  nonconformity.  He  pub- 
lished another  valuable  tract  upon  the  same  subject  in 
1774,  entitled  '  Religious  Intolerance  no  Part  of  the  Ge- 
neral Plan  either  of  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  Dispensation.' 
At  about  the  same  time  he  published  'Seventeen  Sermons 
on  some  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.'  He  proposed  also  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  to  retrench  its  redundancies  and  repeti- 
tions, and  to  reduce  its  length ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  with  this  design. 

As  a  political  writer  Dr.  Tucker  proved  himself  a  man 
of  uncommon  sagacity,  judgment,  and  foresight,  with  a 
mind  little  tainted  by  prejudice,  and  very  far  in  advance  of 
his  age.  As  a  divine  ne  would  unquestionably  have  en- 
joyed a  higher  reputation,  if  his  religious  writings  had  not 
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been  eclipsed  by  the  greater  celebrity  and  interest  of  hi* 
political  works.  His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  forcible  ; 
and  hi«  mode  of  treating  a  question  rather  popular  than 
scientific.  His  principles  ami  maxims,  indeed,  arc  always 
expressed  in  a  concise  and  logical  form,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject  is  methodical ;  but  the  freedom  of  his 
style  and  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  impress  his 
writings  with  a  character  essentially  popular. 

His  numerous  publications  have  never  been  collected, 
nnd  are  now  extremely  scarce.  Many  of  them  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  attracted  a  large  share  of 
public  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
Their  celebrity  would  most  probably  have  continued  until 
this  day  with  greater  lustre,  had  not  Adam  Smith  since 
raised  a  bencori  to  political  economists  in  his  '  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  by  which  all  direct  their  course,  and  beyond 
which  none  care  to  explore. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Tucker  was  an  amiable  and  pious 
man.  In  his  own  parish  he  was  deservedly  loved  and  re- 
spected. His  income  was  never  larjre,  but  his  wants  were 
lew,  and  he  dispensed  his  charities  with  a  liberal  hand.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him  which  reflects  (great  credit  upon 
his  heart.  His  curate  at  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  was  much 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Tucker,  and  had  a  large  family  to  support 
with  very  limited  means.  The  dean  conceived  the  project 
of  resigning  the  rectory  in  his  favour,  and  alter  much  soli- 
citation and  interest,  he  persuaded  the  chancellor,  in  whose 
gift  it  was,  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  bestow  the  living 
upon  his  friend.  He  then  resided  almost  entirely  at  the 
Deanery  in  Gloucester.  Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs. 
Crowe,  his  housekeeper.  He  died  on  the  4th  November, 
1799.  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral  at  Gloucester. 

[Gentleman'*  Magazine,  1799,  vol.  69 ;  Seward's  Anec 
dntes ;  Tucker's  various  tracts  and  treatises.) 
TUCKEY,  CAPTAIN.  [Conoo.] 
TUCUMAN.    [Plata,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  22D.] 
TUDE'LA.  [Navarra.] 
TUDE'LA,  BENJAMIN  OF.  [Benjamin.] 
TUDOR.    [He>ry  VII.] 

TUDWAY,  THOMAS,  doctor  in  music,  a  name  well 
known  in  musical  history,  but  more  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  lord  high  treasurer  Harley  and  of  his 
conversational  talents,  than  for  any  productions  of  his  pen 
that  have  survived  him.  He  was  educated  in  the  King's 
chapel,  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Purcell. 
In  1G71  he  became  organist  of  King's  College.  Cambridge, 
and  in  1700  was  honoured  by  a  doctor's  degree  in  that 
university,  and  also  appointed  the  professor  of  music.  After 
which  Queen  Anne  named  him  as  her  Organist  and  Com- 
poser Extraordinary-  He  now  was  much  patronised  by  the 
Oxford  family  ;  and  the  valuable  scores  of  English  church 
music,  in  many  volumes,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  col- 
lected by  him  for  Lord  Oxford,  and  form  part  of  the  Har- 
leian  Collection,  No.  7337,  et  tea.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  with  Prior,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  *  lie  formed  a  weekly  society  at  the  house  of  the 
lord  high  treasurer.  Thornhill  drew  all  their  portraits 
in  pencil,  and  Prior  wrote  humorous  verses  under  each. 
These  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  West,  formerly 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.'  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Tudway 
is  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.  He  composed  authems 
and  a  few  other  works ;  but  except  one  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished in  Dr.  Arnold's  'Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,'  we 
have  never  met  with  any  one  of  liis  productions. 

TUESDAY.  [Wkkx.1 

TUFA.  [Travertin.] 

TUFF.  The  accumulations  of  scoria  and  ashes  about  a 
volcanic  crater,  which  are  re-aggregated  so  as  to  make  a 
coherent  or  solid  mass,  are  termed  volcanic  tutf.  Similar 
but  more  antient  aggregations  of  the  products  of  heat, 
re-aggregated  into  firm,  solid,  or  even  highly  compact  rock, 
are  called  trap  tut!'.  One  mode  of  occurrence  ot  volcanic 
tun"  among  the  products  of  a  recent  volcano  is  represented 
bv  Mr.  Lvell,  Print,  of  Geol.,  book  iv.,  chap.  6. 

TUILERIES.  [Paris.] 

TULA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  is  situated 
between  52"  53'  and  W  5&  N.  lat.  and  35"  54'  and  38°  W 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moscow,  on  the 
east  by  Riasan,  on  the  south-east  by  Tarabow,  on  the  south 
by  Orel,  and  on  the  west  by  Kaluga.  The  area  is  1 1,200 
square  miles,  and  the  population  1.113,000. 

This  country  is  a  uniform  undulating  plain,  where  hardly 
anything  is  to  be  seen  but  boundless  cornfields  or 


dows,  traversed  by  low  hills,  with  little  wood,  no  large  lake, 
no  considerable  river,  in  short  no  remarkable  natural 
scenery,  but  on  all  sides  the  active  industry  of  man,  this 
province  being  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
in  t  his  vast  empire.  The  soil  is  dry,  and  generally  poor,  and 
owe*  its  fertility  to  skilful  cultivation.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Oka,  which  comes  from  Kaluga,  and  partly  forms  thu 
boundary  towards  Moscow  and  Kaluga.  The  Don,  which 
rises  in  lake  Ivanof,  ucar  the  frontiers  of  Riasau,  is  little 
more  than  a  brook  in  its  short  course  in  this  govern- 
ment before  it  enters  that  of  Riasan.  There  is  however  no 
want  of  water,  there  being  above  200  small  rivers.  'The 
inhabitants,'  says  Hassel,  '  are  Russians,  with  a  few  German 
families  living  among  them ;  the  peasants  are  a  depressed 
race,  born  to  obey,  quiet,  docile,  and  industrious  as  long 
as  they  are  under  due  restraint,  but  obstinate,  indolent,  and 
quarrelsome  where  they  have  their  will.  On  the  whole 
they  arc  poor;  so  indigent  that  they  frequently  require  the 
assistance  of  their  lord;  their  clothing  and  food  incon- 
ceivably wretched ;  they  rarely  have  meat,  more  rarely 
fish,  and  many  never  buy  salt.' 

The  bishop  of  Tula  and  Bjelew  is  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy ;  he  has  857  parishes  under  him.  The  government 
is  divided  into  twelve  circles.  Except  in  the  capital  there 
are  no  manufactories ;  woollen  and  linen  are  made  only  for 
their  own  use  by  the  families  of  the  country-people. 

The  most  considerable  town  next  to  the  capital,  Tula, 
is  Bjelew,  situated  on  the  Oka,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  large  old  town,  with  a  rampart  and 
moat :  it  has  fifteen  churches ;  one  monks'  convent,  with 
a  seminary  for  60  students ;  a  nunnery  ;  and  several  public 
buildings.  The  population  probably  exceeds  consider- 
ably 7000,  that  number  having  been  assigned  to  it  twenty 
yean  ago.  There  are  several  tanneries,  breweries, 
tallow-melting  houses,  and  manufactories  of  hardware, 
especially  knives,  which  are  highly  esteemed  all  over 
Russia.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Wenew,  on  the  Wenewka,  which  falls  into  the  Ortes 
situated  32  miles  north-west  of  Tula,  has  eight  churches 
and  3500  inhabitants.  There  is  a  silk  manufactoiy,  a  soap 
manufactory,  and  some  breweries.  Odojew,  on  the  Upa, 
has  seven  churches  and  3300  inhabitants,  who  derive  sub- 
sistence from  agriculture,  mechanical  tiades,  and  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  hemp  and  corn  with  Kaluga.  Jef- 
remow,  on  the  Metscha,  has  six  churches  built  of  wood 
and  one  of  stone.  Most  of  the  houses  are  thatched  with 
straw.  The  inhabitants,  3000  in  number,  chiefly  subsist 
by  agriculture.  The  above  arc  the  only  chief  towns  of 
circles  that  require  any  special  notice. 

TULA,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  in 
34°  1.V  N.  lat.  and  37*  25'  E.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Tulitza  and  the  Upa,  is  an  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  town.  It  has  51,000  inhabitants,  28 
churches,  two  monasteries,  with  a  seminary  and  a  gymna- 
sium, 17  pourhouses,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  a  house  of  correction:  there  is  likewise  an  institution, 
called  the  Alcxandriuiu,  for  the  education  of  children  of 
noble  families.  The  manufactory  of  onus  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  in  the  Russian  empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1712,  and  belongs  to  the 
crown.  It  employs  above  7000  workmen,  of  whom  000 are 
smiths;  has  two  iron-foundries,  and  provides  the  whole 
army  with  arms,  pioducing  annually  70,000  muskets  and 
25,000  side-arms,  which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship  ;  cutlery  of  various  kinds  is  also  manu- 
factured here.  There  are  In  Tula  numerous  tanneries  and 
breweries,  manufactories  of  Russia  leather,  candles,  soap, 
beet-root  sugar,  and  great  tallow-melting  houses,  which 
produce  annually  two  million  pounds  of  tallow,  besides 
manufactories  ol  woollens,  linen,  sealing-wax,  paint,  and 
Prussian  blue.  There  is  a  very  great  trade  in  all  these 
articles,  as  well  as  in  corn  and  hcnlp.  The  two  annua]  fairs 
arc  much  freqaented.  The  city  suffered  severely  by  two 
fires  in  1834. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der  Gfjgra- 
phie ;  Brockbaus,  Con versat ions  Lexicon ;  Russian  Official 
Journals.) 

TULIP-TREE,  the  English  name  of  the  Ltriodendron 
tulipifera,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Magno- 
liaces :  in  America,  where  it  is  a  native,  it  is  also  kuown 
by  the  names  White  wood,  Canoe  wood,  Saddle-tree.Tulip- 
bearing  Lily-tree,  Virginian  Poplar,  and  the  Poplar.  The 
name  Liriodendron  is  formed  from  leirion  (Xj/piof),  4  a 
lily,'  nnd  dendron  i^uJpov).  'a  lice,"  the  flowers  a- 
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sembling  those  of  a  lily,  or  more  correctly  a  tulip,  as  it* 

specific  name  implies.  The  botanical  characters  of  the 
genus  are  as  follows: — carpel*  1-2  seeded,  disposed  in 
spikes,  indelusceut,  deciduous,  drawn  out  into  a  win?  at 
the  apex  ;  calyx  of  three  deciduous  sepals;  corolla  of  six 
petals  forming  a  hell-shaped  flower.  There  is  but  one 
species  of  the  genua,  the  L.  lulipifera,  which  is  a  hand- 
some tree  with  large  four-lobed  truncate  leaves  resembling 
a  saddle  in  shape,  and  large  decant  flowers  coloured  with 
green,  yellow,  and  orange.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  tree  described  :  the  L.  t.  obtusiloba,  which  has  its 
leaves  with  blunter  lobes  than  the  original  species,  and  on 
account  of  the  yellowness  of  the  wood  is  called  Yellow 
Wood  or  Yellow  Poplar.  The  L.  t.  ncutifulm  has  the 
leaves  smaller  and  more  acutely  cut  than  the  other  varie- 
ties. The  L.  t.Jlava  is  known  by  its  flowers  being  entirely 
yellow. 

This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  inhabitants  of 
the  forests  of  the  lempciate  parts  of  North  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  the  northern  Limit  of  this  tree  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  45u  N.  lat., 
and  its  eastern  limit  is  the  Connecticut  River,  in  72"  W. 
long.  It  abounds  in  the  middle  states  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican union,  in  the  upper  pails  of  1  he  Carolina*  and  of 
Georgia,  and  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  western  country, 
particularly  Kentucky.  These  trees  sometimes  attain  a 
height  of  120  feet  or  more,  and  their  trunks  measure  20 
feet  in  circumference.  The  most  common  dimensions 
however  are  from  70  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  froni  18 
niches  to  three  feet  the  diameter  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  tulip-tree  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  In  England  it  was  cultivated  by 
Compton  at  Fulham  in  1688.  Evelyn,  in  his  '  Sylva,'  re- 
ferring to  it,  says,  'They  have  a  poplar  in  Virginia  with  a 
very  peculiur-shaped  leaf,  which  grows  well  w  ith  the  curious 
among  us  to  a  considerable  stature.  I  conceive  it  was  first 
brought  over  by  John  Tradescant,  under  the  name  of  the 
tulip-tree  from  the  likeness  of  its  Mower;  but  it  is  not,  that 
I  find,  taken  much  notice  of  in  any  of  our  herbal*.  1  wish 
we  had  more  of  them,  but  they  are  difficult  to  elevate  at 
first.'  They  arc  now  planted  very  generally  in  Europe, 
having  a  geographical  range  from  Berlin  and  Warsaw  on 
the  north,  to  the  shore*  of  tho  Mediterranean  and  Naples  on 
the  south.  Ireland  on  the  west,  and  the  Crimea  on  the 
en-t.  In  this  country  many  of  the  trees  have  attained  a 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  the  trunk  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  trees  blossom  in  Great  Britain,  but 
do  not  ripen  their  seeds,  although  they  do  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent. 

The  timber  of  the  tulip-tree  is  seldom  used  in  Europe, 
as  the  tree  is  too  much  valued  as  an  ornament;  but  in 
America,  where  it  is  so  abundant,  it  is  found  to  yield  a 
light,  compact,  tine-grained  wood,  which  is  useful  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  easily  wrought,  and  receives  a  good  polish, 
it  is  used  by  cabinet  and  coach  makers,  for  making 
furniture  and  the  pannels  of  carriages.  The  Indiansof  the 
West  country  prefer  this  tree  for  the  construction  of  their 
canoes.  In  America  the  bark  of  this  tree  has  a  reputation 
as  being  a  substitute  for  the  cinchona  bark ;  and  in  Ylti'l 
Dr.  Young  of  Philadelphia  published  a  paper  on  its 
remedial  agency,  in  the  '  American  Museum.'  The  bark 
has  a  bitter  and  an  aromatic  taste,  properties  which  pro- 
bably depend,  as  in  other  barks,  on  the  possession  of  an 
alkaloid  and  an  essential  oil,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  chemically  examined. 

The  best  mode  of  propagating  the  tulip-tree  is  by  seeds, 
which  should  he  obtained  from  the  native  country  of  the 
tree.  These  should  be  sown  in  heath  soil,  very  fine 
mould,  or  sandy  loam,  and  kept  moist  in  a  shady  situation. 
When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  they  mostly  come  up 
the  following  spring;  but  if  they  are  not  sown  till  the 
spring,  thoy  remain  a  year  in  the  ground.  The  varieties  ot 
this  o!ant  may  be  propagated  by  budding,  grafting,  or 
inarching.  This  tree  does  not  bear  transplanting  well,  nor 
the  use  of  the  pmning-knife. 

(London,  Arl>.  rt  Frut.  Brit.,  vol.  i. ;  Don's  Miller, 
vol.  i.) 

TULTP.  p-iur-A.] 

TU'LlPA.n  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lilian,  se.  This  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian 
word  thmtlybun,  or  tolehan,  which  is  the  name  the  plants 


of  this  genus  bear  in  Persia.    The  Pert 


ord  also  sig- 


nifies a  turban,  and  was  probably  applied  to  the  tulip  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  the  form  of  the  flower 


and  that  article  of  dress.  The  genus  is  known  by  its 
perianth  being  composed  of  six  sepals.  The  stigma  is 
three-lobed ;  the  seeds  are  smooth,  and  it  has  neither  nec- 
tary nor  style.  All  the  specie*  are  herbaceous  plants, 
developed  from  a  bulb;  the  flowers  are  mostly  solitary, 
seated  on  a  lengthened  scape,  at  the  base  of  wliich  the 
leaves,  not  numerous,  are  developed.  About  thirty  species 
have  been  described. 

T.  tylvaxln*,  the  Wild  Tulip,  has  the  stem  1-flowered. 
somewhat  drooping;  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  ovato-acu- 
minate,  hairy  at  the  extremity,  the  stamen*  hairy  at  the 
base.  This  is  the  only  species  of  tulip  that  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain.  In  England  it  occurs  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertford*!  lire,  and  Middlesex,  in  a  chalk 
soil.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Fiance.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  blooms  in  April  and 
May.  It  increases  itself  by  throwing  out  a  long  stout  fibre 
from  its  root,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  is  developed, 
and  thus  a  new  individual  is  produced  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  parent  plant. 

T.  (Jculus  Ouli«,  the  Agen  Tulip,  has  a  1-flowered  gla- 
brous stem ;  oblongo-lanceolatc  leave* ;  the  stamen* 
smooth ;  the  exterior  leaves  of  the  perianth  acuminate, 
the  interior  ones  obtuse.  This  species  was  not  know  n  to 
Liuurcus,  and  was  first  distinguished  by  St.  Amans.  It 
was  found  at  Agen  in  France,  and  also  grows  wild  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  flower*  are 
large  and  bell-sliaped,  of  a  fine  scarlet-red  colour,  each 
petal  marked  with  a  broad  black  yellow-edged  spot  at  its 
base.    It  blossoms  in  April  and  May. 

T.  tuaveolews,  the  Early  Dwarf  or  Van  Thol  tulip,  has 
the  stem  single-flowered,  downy  ;  the  flower  erect ;  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  obtuse,  (.mouth  ;  leaves  of  the  stem 
ovato-lanceolate.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  blooms  in  March  and  April.  It 
is  cultivated  in  Holland  under  the  name  of  Due  I  'un  Thol. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  edged  with  yellow,  and 
give  out  a  sweet  scent,  for  which  this  plant  is  more  culti- 
vated than  on  account  of  the  colour  or  form  of  its  flower. 
The  plant*  are  small,  and  if  cultivated  in  a  room,  in  sand 
or  earth  or  water,  may  be  made  to  blossom  as  early  as 
January. 

T.  VeUiuaa,  Small  Yellow  Tulip,  has  a  solitary,  mostly 
erect,  flower;  the  leaves  of  the  stem  lanceolate;  leaves  of 
perianth  greenish,  lanceolate;  the  stamens  slightly  haiiy 
above  the  base.  This  plant  blossoms  in  March  or  April, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga.  It  was  known  to  Clusius,  Bauhin,  Magnol,  and 
Tournefurt.but  Linnaeus  confounded  it  with  the  wild  tulip. 
It  is  not  however  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  plant. 
It  has  been  found  near  Toulon  and  Montpellier  and  Nar- 
bonne  in  France,  and  was  restored  amongst  the  number  of 
species  of  the  tulip  by  Redout 6,  who  has  figured  it  in  hi* 
splendid  work  on  the  Liliaccs. 

T.  C  'lusiQHii)  Red  and  VV  hitc  Italian  Tulip,  has  a  smooth 
1 -flowered  stem  ;  the  leaves  of  the  stem  linear-lanceolate  ; 
leaves  of  the  perianth  acute.  This  tulip  was  confounded 
by  Linnoms  with  the  Tulipa  Gesuerinna.  It  i*  about  the 
size  of  the  wild  tulip,  and  was  at  one  time  known  under 
the  name  of  T.  persica  j>reecoi:  Reduutc  restored  this 
species  as  well  as  the  last,  and  figured  it  in  his  work.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  Persian  plant,  but  it  lias 
been  found  wild  near  Toulon  in  Fiance,  and  also  in  Italv 
and  Sicily. 

T.  biftora,  the  Two-flowered  Yellow  Tulip,  has  a  stem 
bearing  two  or  three  flowers  with  two  spreading  lanceolate 
leaves.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  salt  deserts  about  the 
Wolga,  and  is  found  in  company  with  T.  celsiana.  it  is 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  plant,  and  blossoms 
earlier,  and  has  less  duration.    The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

T.  Getneriana,  Common  Garden  Tulip,  has  the  stem 
1-flowered  ami  smooth,  as  well  as  the  petals  and  filaments; 
the  flower  erect,  the  leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  glaucous  and 
smooth;  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  decurrent  and  deeply 
divided.  Of  all  the  species  of  tulip  this  one  is  the  hot 
known,  and  has  perhaps  hail  more  attention  bestowed 

Xii  it  than  any  other  plant  that  produce*  only  flowers. 
<  species  of  tulip  grows  wild  in  the  Levant,  and  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Turk*  in  their  garden*  from 
an  early  period.  Busbcquius,  who  wa»  the  first  who  cul- 
tivated this  plant  in  Europe,  found  it  growing  wild  between 
Adrianoplc  and  Constantinople;  and  Sl»aw  found  it  in 
Syria  between  Jaffa  and  Rama,  ami  at  Chardin.  Those 
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which  were  cultivated  in  Constantinople  were  brought 
from  Cavala  and  Caffa ;  the  former  being  early-flowenng 
sorts,  and  the  latter  late-flowering.  Busbequius  brought 
bulbs  with  him  from  Constantinople,  for  which  he  says 
he  paid  a  considerable  price,  and  grew  them  in  his  garden 
as  earlv  as  1554.  Conrad  Gesticr  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  tufip,  which  he  did  in  1559,  in  hi*  edition  of  the  works 
of  Valerius  Cordus,  from  some  tulips  he  had  seen  bloom- 
ing in  a  garden  at  Augsburg.  It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  about  1577 ;  for  Gerarde,  in  his 
'Herbal,'  published  in  1597,  has  the  following  account  of 
the  tulip  :— 

'  My  loving  friend.  Master  Jam<s  Garrett,  a  curious 
searcher  of  simples  and  learned  apothecary  in  London,  hath 
undertaken  to  find  out,  if  it  were  possible' the  infinite  sorts 
by  diligent  sowing  of  their  seeds,  and  by  planting  those  of 
his  own  propagation  ami  by  others  received  from  his  friends 
beyond  (lie  so*  for  lire  space  of  twenty  yen]*,  not  being 
yet  able  to  attain  to  the  end  of  his  travaifl,  for  that  each 
new  year  bringeth  forth  new  plants  of  sundry  colours  not 
before  seen  :  all  which  to  describe  particularly  were  to 
roll  Sisyphus' stone,  ornumber  the  sands.' 

The  tulip  was  first  intioduced  info  France  in  1011.  It 
does  not  appear  at  what  time  it  was  first  carried  to  Hol- 
land, but  the  Dutch  were  early  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
Constantinople  tor  tulip-seeds.  It  was  in  this  country  that 
the  tulip  was  destined  to  make  the  greatest  impression. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  passion 
for  the  possession  of  these  plants  became  so  strong,  that 
dealing  in  them  became  one  of  the  most  important  money 
speculations,  and  the  bulbs  of  tulips  were  sohl  and  resold  at 
enormous  prices,  in  the  sane  manner  as  stocks  are  on  the 
Stock  E\cnaTi?e  of  England.  It  became  in  fact  a  gambling 
transaction,  in  which  persons  ventured  their  capital,  in  the 
hope  that  particular  kind*  of  tulips  would  realise  a  higher 
rice.  This  practice  was  not  carried  on  throughout  Europe, 
ut  was  confined  to  the  Netherlands,  and  rose  to  its  greatest 
height  in  the  years  1034.  1035,  1030,  1637.  Heckmann,  in 
his  «  History  of  Inventions.'  gives  an  account  of  thi< 
remarkable  tulipomania,  as  it  was  called.  One  variety  of 
tulip,  called  the  Vicerov,  was  exchanged  for  aiticles  valued 
at  2500  florins. 

'These  tulips,'  savs  Bcekmann,  'afterwards  were  sold  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  roots.  Four  hundred  perits  (a 
perit  weighs  nearly  a  srain  of  Admiral  Lief  ken  cost  4400 
florins  ;  440  ditto  oT  Admiral  van  der  Evk,  16-20  florins ;  108 
perits  Schilder,  cost  1015  florins;  200  ditto  Semper  Augus- 
tus, 5500  florins  :  410  ditto  Viceroy,  .1000  florins,  &c.  The 
species  Semper  Augustus  has  been  often  sold  for  2000 
florins :  and  it  once  happened  lhat  there  were  only  two 
roots  of  it  to  be  had,  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  the  other  at 
Haarlem.  For  a  root  of  this  species  one  agreed  to  give  4600 
florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and 
a  complete  harness.  Another  agreed  to  give  twelve  acres 
of  land  for  a  root.  Those  who  had  not  ready  money  pro- 
mised their  moveable  and  immoveable  goods,  house  and 
lands,  cattle,  and  clothes."  Munting  mentions  a  man  who 
won  by  this  trade  in  tulips  more  than  60,000  florins  in  the 
course  of  four  months.  '  It.  was  followed  not  only  by  mer- 
cantile people,  but  also  by  the  first  noblemen,  citizens  of 
every  description,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  turf-diggers, 
chimney-sweeps,  footmen,  maidservants,  and  old  clothes- 
women.  At  first  every  one  won  and  no  one  lost.  Some 
of  the  poorest  people  gained  in  a  few  months  houses, 
coaches  and  horses,  and  figured  away  like  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  land.  In  every  town  some  tavern  was  selected 
which  served  as  a  Change,  where  high  and  low  traded  in 
flowers  and  confirmed  their  bargains  with  the  most  sump- 
tuous entertainments.  They  formed  laws  for  themselves, 
and  had  notaries  and  clerks/  Hut  the  object  of  these  specu- 
lations was  not  a  desire  to  possess  the  plants  themselves, 
although  the  first  purchasers  were  prompted  by  that  feel- 
ing. '  During  the  time  of  the  tulipomania,  a  speculator 
often  offered  and  paid  large  sums  for  a  root  which  he  never 
received,  and  never  wished  to  receive.  Another  sold  roots 
which  he  never  possessed  or  delivered.  Oft  did  a  nobleman 
purchase  of  a  chimney-sweep  tulips  to  the  amount  of 
2000  florins,  and  sold  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  farmer ;  I 
and  neither  the  nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  nor  farmer  had  i 
roots  in  their  possession  or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before 
the  tulip  season  was  over  more  roots  were  sold  and  pur- 
chased, bespoke  and  promised  to  be  delivered,  than  in  all 
protmbility  were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Holland ; 


and  when  Semper  Augustus  was  not  to  be  had,  which 
happened  twice,  no  species  perhaps  was  oftencr  purchased 
and  sold.  In  Ihe  space  of  three  years,  as  Munting  tells  us, 
more  than  10,000,000  florins  were  expended  in  this  trade, 
in  only  one  town  of  Holland.'  Such  a  system  was  nothing 
more  than  gaming  on  a  large  scale,  and  although  all  seemed 
to  gain  at  first,  the  time  soon  came  when  the  tulip  purchasers 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  as  n. Mis- 
became ruined  as  had  previously  made  their  fortunes.  The 
Dutch  government  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and,  in 
1017,  decreed  that  every  vender  should  offer  his  tulip.s  to 
the  purchaser,  and  in  case  he  refused  to  receive  them,  the 
vendor  should  either  keep  them  or  sell  them  to  another, 
and  have  recourse  to  the  purchaser  for  any  loss  he  might 
sustain.  Thus  fell  the  gambling  or  great  tulipomania  of 
Holland,  but  the  ardent  love  of  the  flower,  from  which 
this  curious  mania  arose,  still  continued,  and  ha*  ever  since 
maintained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  floriculturists. 

Of  all  the  plants  which  have  chtaiued  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  perhaps  tulips  have 
had  the  most.  In  estimating  the  excellence  of  a  particular 
flower,  the  florist  is  not  so  much  guided  by  its  beauty  of 
form  and  colouring,  as  by  its  rarity ;  and  soils  which  have 
at  one  time  obtained  great  price  s  on  acc  ount  of  their  larily 
huve  become  little  thought  of  when  they  became  more 
abundant.  There  are  however  several  points  considered 
by  florists  as  essential  to  the  character  ol  a  fine  tulip. 
'The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  ami  about 
30  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  flowers  should 
be  large,  and  composed  of  six  petals  (phyllij :  these  should 
proceed  a  little  horizontally  at  first,  and  then  turn  upwards, 
forming  almost  a  perfect  clip,  with  a  round  bottom,  rather 
widest  at  the  top.  Tire  three  exterior  petals  should  be 
rather  larger  than  the  three  interior  ones,  and  broader  al 
their  base;  all  the  petals  should  have  perfectly  entire 
edges,  free  from  notch  or  serrnture  ;  the  top  oi  each  should 
be  broad  and  well-rounded:  the  ground  colour  ol  the 
flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  should  be  clear  w  hite  or 
yellow,  and  the  various  rich-coloured  stripes,  which  are  the 
principal  ornament  of  a  fine  tulip,  .should  be  regular,  bold, 
and  distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine  broken 
points  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled.  The  centre  of 
each  leaf  or  petal  should  contain  one  or  more  hold  blotches 
or  stripes,  intermixed  with  small  portions  of  the  original  or 
breeder  colour,  abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  oblige 
points.'    {Cijc.  nf  Gar/I.) 

The  varieties  of  cultivated  tulips  have  been  divided  by 
florists  in  many  ways  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Par- 
kinson, who  wrote  in  1629,  enumerates  140  varieties,  which 
were  divided  into  pia-corcs,  early  blowers;  s'Ttitut;  late 
blowers ;  and  dubiar  media-,  doubtful  or  middle  blowers. 
The  first  division  consisted  principally  of  varieties  uf  Tu- 
lipa  sunirnlrnn.  The  latter  divisions  were  chiefly  composed 
of  varieties  of  T.  Gexneriana.  Amongst  modern  florists  in 
Great  Britain,  the  varieties  of  the  latter  tulip,  of  which  up- 
wards of  600  are  enumerated  in  modern  catalogues,  arc  di- 
vided into  four  families— Bizarres,  Bybloeniens,  Roses,  mid 
Se  fa. 

Bizarre  tulips  have  a  yellow  ground  marked  with  pur- 
ple or  scarlet  of  different  shades.  Bybltrmcn  tulip*  have 
a  white  ground,  lined,  marked,  striped,  or  variegated  with 
violet  or  purple  only  of  various  shades.  Uos-  uiltps  arc 
marked  or  variegated  with  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  or  chcrry 
colour  on  a  white  ground.  Sel/s,  or  plain-coloured  tulip*, 
are  those  which  have  a  white  or  yellow-  ground  without 
any  marks.  The  three  first  of  these  families  are  again  di- 
vided into  /tat  hired  and  flamed,  according  as  the  inter- 
mingled colours  are  in  narrow  stripes  or  pencilling*,  or  in 
a  broad  central  stripe. 

It  is  from  amongst  the  last  family  of  tulips,  the  &7/V, 
that  what  are  called  breeders  are  selected.  In  a  state  of 
nature  the  tulip  is  mostly  a  self,  that  Is,  it  has  but  one  co- 
lour ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  all  the  other  colours 
that  are  found  in  tulips  will  be  developed  in  these  simulc- 
coloured  tulips.  It  is  thus  that  the  vast  variety  of  tulips 
have  been  obtained  that  at  present  exist,  and  as  each  va- 
riety can  be  propagated  by  offshoots  from  the  parent  bulb, 
and  as  the  colours  of  tulips  will  admit  of  an  infinity  of 
modes  of  blending,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  varieties  of  these  flowers  which  may  be  obtained.  Sells 
are  always  raised  from  seeds,  but  the  circumstances  which 
arc  most  favourable  to  the  *  breaking'  of  the  Selft,  as  the 
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development  of  other  colours  is  called,  arc  not  well  under- 
stood. A  florist  will  have  to  wait  sometime*  twenty  years 
without  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  self  'break.' 

To  develop  ail  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour  of  which 
the  tulip  is  susceptible,  requires  the  greatest  enre  in  it* 
cultivation,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  amongst  the  amateurs 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  that  this  flower  can  be  seen  in  all 
its  glorv.  Tulips  are  mostly  planted  in  beds,  which  should 
be  made  in  an  open,  airy  situation.  The  soil  should  be 
dug  out  for  about  20  inches  deep,  and  the  bed  filled  in 
with  a  mixture  of  about  two  parts  of  a  fresh,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  rather  of  a  sandy  character,  and  one  part  of  well- 
rotted  cow-dung.  The  best  time  for  planting  the  bulbs  is 
from  the  end  of  October  to  about  the  tenth  of  November. 
They  should  be  planted  about  seven  inches  apart  and 
about  four  inches  deep,  or  less  according  to  their  size,  in 
the  ground.  The  leaves  will  appear  in  February,  and  the 
blossoms  in  April  or  May.  The  bed  of  flowers  is  often 
protected  by  an  awning,  which  should  not  be  used  till  the 
tlowers  are  opened,  and  should  he  so  constructed  that  the 
light  and  air  may  be  freely  admitted  during  the  intervals 
between  the  coolness  of  the  night  and  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  at  noonday-  Tulips  should  never  be  artificially  wa- 
tered. When  the  petals  fall  oft",  the  seed-vessel  should  be 
removed,  as  its  remaining  on  weakens  the  bulb.  When 
the  top  of  the  stem  begins  to  wither  and  dry  up,  and  the 
leaves  become  brown,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  a  dry  situation.  In  the  following  August  or 
September  the  )oo-c  skins  and  fibres  and  the  easily  separable 
offsets  should  be  taken  ott"  the  bulbs,  and  they  should  be 
deposited  in  drawers.  In  propagating  the  tulip  from  seeds 
they  should  be  sown  in  deep  boxes,  filled  with  good  gar- 
den-mould mixed  with  sand.  The  young  plants  will  not 
require  water,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  blossom  by 
the  fomth  or  fifth  year,  or  at  latest  the  seventh. 

(Loudon,  Cyclnjurdia  of  Plants  ;  Cuclopcediu  of  Garden- 
ing ;  Millers  Dictionary  of  Gardening ;  Diction.  des 
Sciences  Naturellf* ;  Beekmann's  History  of  Inventions; 
I'axton's  Botanical  Dictionary  ;  Redoute,  Liliacfes  ;  Hogg, 
Sunn,  to  Practical  Treatise,  he.) 

TULIPA'RIA.   [Skrti-i.arid.r;  Polyiuaria.] 

TULIPOMA'NIA.  [Tilipa.] 

TULL,  JETHRO,  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  zealously 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  He  possessed  a  small  estate  near  Hungerford, 
on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  father  of  the  drill  and  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  Having  observed  the  good  effects  of 
the  cultivation  of  many  plants  in  regular  rows,  and  of  fre- 
quently stirring  the  intervals  between  them,  as  has  been 
done  from  time  immemorial  by  gardeners,  he  attempted  to 
introduce  this  system  into  the  field,  and  invented  many  in- 
genious implements  for  diminishing  the  labour  of  hand- 
drilling  and  hoeing.  The  success  which  attended  his  first 
experiments,  on  a  good  deep  loam,  confirmed  his  expecta- 
tions, and  led  him  to  a  theory,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
own  ultimate  ruin,  and  threw  discredit  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem, which  in  other  respects  was  founded  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. Observing  that,  by  meant  of  assiduous  cultivation 
and  stirring  of  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  growing  plants, 
he  produced  a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  than  by  the 
common  methods,  without  any  addition  of  manure  for  se- 
veral years,  he  concluded  rashly  that  the  earths  very  finely 
divided,  together  with  moisture,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  food  of  plants,  and  that,  consequently,  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  was  a  complete  substitute  for  ma- 
nuring. Having  fully  established  this  erroneous  principle 
in  his  own  mind,  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  effect  the 
most  complete  pulverization  of  the  soil.  In  the  first  place 
all  the  seeds  were  to  be  sown  in  rows  at  such  a  distance 
that  a  plough  or  other  stirring-instrument  drawn  by  a 
horse  might  conveniently  be  used  in  the  intervals.  From 
this  circumstance  his  system  was  called  the  horse-hoeing 
husbandry.  The  immense  advantage  which  would  arise 
frosi  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  if  the  increased  labour  of  men  and  norses  were 
a  perfect  substitute  for  manure,  where  it  could  not  well  be 
procured,  made  many  clever  men  look  upon  Tull's  system 
as  a  most  wonderful  discovery;  and  the  first  trials  ap- 
peared to  be  so  successful,  that  the  new  husbandry,  as  it 
was  called,  was  strongly  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

The  great  reluctance  with  which  any  new  system  is 


adopted  by  the  moss  of  practical  farmers  prevented  the 
qew  husbandry  from  becoming  universal ;  and  only  *omc 
men  of  a  theoretical  turn  fully  adopted  the  notions  of 
Jethro  Tull.  All  those  who  persevered  in  the  practice  of 
it,  neglecting  to  recruit  their  lands  by  a  judicious  addition 
of  manure,  found  to  their  cost  that,  however  good  crop* 
they  might  have  for  a  time,  by  continually  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  soil,  it  became  totally  exhausted  at  la»U  *r> 
us  to  produce  a  barrenness,  which  required  a  long  course 
of  expensive  manuring  to  remove,  and  was  the  cnusc  of 
serious  ultimate  loss.  Tull  himself,  who  adhered  to  his 
principles  to  the  last,  like  most  original  inventors,  and 
expended  large  sums  in  experiments,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  variety  of  new  and  ingenious  implement, 
became  so  embarrassed  that  he  lost  all  his  property,  ar.d. 
it  is  said,  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  put  by  sorr.. 
merciless  creditor.  {British  Husbandry,  '  Farmer's  Scrir-. 
of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefnl  Knowledge.) 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  author  of  the  system,  and  the 
loss  sustained  by  its  principal  abettors,  threw  such  a  dis- 
credit upon  it,  that  for  a  long  time  not  even  the  mo-.t 
useful  part  of  it  was  retained.  Had  Tull  introduced  the 
row  culture,  as  it  is  practised  in  Lombardy,  from  which  he- 
borrowed  some  of  his  principal  operations,  and  joined  ju- 
dicious manuring  with  his  liorse-hocing,  he  would  haw- 
had  the  merit  of  originating,  in  England,  at  least,  the 
greatly  improved  system  of  drill-husbandry  which  has 
since  been  generally  adopted  wherever  it  can  be  conve- 
niently executed ;  and  the  sowing  of  seed*  broad-ca-t 
would  have  long  since  been  confined  to  artificial  grasses, 
which,  being  intended  for  pasture,  cannot  grow  too  closely 
together.  The  cleaning  of  the  soil  from  weeds,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  a  great  part  of  the  surface  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  have  entirely  superseded  fallow*,  and  a 
proper  application  of  manure  would  have  kept  up  the  fer- 
tility. 

Tull  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  of  cultivation 
in  1731,  in  which  his  principles  were  explained  and  cal- 
culations made,  founded  on  his  early  experiments  of  the 
immense  profit  which  would  accrue  In  the  course  of  years 
by  adopting  his  practice.  Change  of  crop  would  be  no 
longer  necessary;  rotations  useless;  the  most  profitable 
crops  could  be  raised  year  after  year  without  diminution : 
and  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fertility.  Sut-ii 
were  the  visions  of  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  led  i.iti. 
error  by  his  own  sanguine  imagination.  Had  the  soil  c-i 
Tull's  farm  been  of  a  poor  giavelly  or  sandy  nature,  he 
would  soon  have  discovered  his  error  by  a  few  experiments; 
but  working  on  a  good  deep  loam,  and  continually  keep- 
ing it  stirred  and  pulverized,  it  requiied  a  much  longer 
time  to  exhaust  it ;  but  at  last  it  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  the  owner  was  ruined. 

The  fate  of  Tull  and  his  system  may  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  building  ingenious  theories  on  a  few 
imperfect  experiments,  and  a  caution  to  wait  till  the  fact* 
are  fully  established  before  they  draw  practical  conclusion* 
from  them. 

Jethro  Tull  first  published,  in  1731,  detached  essays  on 
his  new  mode  of  cultivation,  which  were  afterwards,  in 
1731,  collected  into  one  volume,  with  copious  notes  by 
himself. 

In  1822  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Tull's  works,  with  an  introduction  by  himself,  which,  like 
everything  written  by  that  perspicuous  writer,  is  full  of 
useful  remarks.  Cobbett  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  tin- 
practical  part  of  Tull's  system,  and  strongly  recommendc.l 
it  in  his  *  Cottage  Economy.'  He  showed  there,  by  reference 
to  actual  experiments  in  a  garden,  how  greatly  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  growing  plants  assisted  their 
growth,  and  the  advantage  of  allowin'ga  certain  space  to 
every  plant  to  admit  of  this  stirring.   Tull  had  cultivated 
roots  with  great  success  according  to  his  system  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  was  not  exhausted, 
the  success  fully  proved  the  correctness  of  his  practice. 
Tlie  greatest  obstacle  which  Tull  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  obstinacy  of  his  labourers,  who  thought  him  quite  mad 
when  he  ordered  them  to  sow  only  two  rows  ten  inches 
apart  on  a  stitch  of  land  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  leaving 
forty-four  inches  between  each  double  row  for  the  working 
of  the  plough.    He  was  forced  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  himself;  and  in  tliis  as  well  as  in  his  other  trial*  he 
was  greatly  agisted  by  the  encouragement  and  actual  help 
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of  Lord  Ducie  of  Morcton,  whose  descendant,  the  earl  of 
Ducie,  is  now  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  patrons 
of  all  improvement!  in  agriculture,  having  established 
a  model  farm  at  Whitfield,  Gloucestershire,  and  in- 
vented several  useful  implements  of  tillage.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  of  Tull  in  hastily  adopting  an 
erroneous  theory,  he  has  many  excuses  in  the  received 
opinions  of  his  time.  Van  Helmont's  experiment  of  the 
willow  prepared  the  minds  of  scientific  men  lor  the  theory 
that  water  alone  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  ve- 
getation ;  and  Tull  seems  to  have  supposed  some  pabulum 
in  the  ultimate  particles  of  earth,  which  with  water  fur- 
nishes all  that  the  soil  requires  to  produce  active  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  by  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments it  has  been  fully  proved  that  four  gases— oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  azote  or  nitrogen — with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  earth,  form  the  whole  elements  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  it  is  not  so  great  an  error 
to  suppose  that  air,  water,  and  earth,  which  contain  all 
these  elements,  may  be  sufficient  for  vegetable  or  animal 
increase.    This  was  the  whole  error  of  Tull. 

TULLAMORE,  or  TULLAMOORE,  a  town  in  the 
barony  of  Ballycowan,  in  King's  County,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  in  Ireland,  63  miles  west  by  south  of  Dublin,  in 
53°  15'  N.  lat.  and  7°  28°  W.  long. 

No  historical  interest  attaches  to  this  place,  which,  be- 
fore 1790,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  was  an  in- 
significant village.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  the  proprietor, 
the  earl  of  Charleville,  after  the  conflagration,  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  it  rose 
in  importance ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Grand  Canal 
for  some  time  had  its  termination  here,  before  it  was  carried 
on  to  the  Shannon,  promoted  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Tullamore  contained,  in  1831,  1052  houses,  inha- 
bited by  1314  families,  45  houses  uninhabited,  and  14 
houses  building :  the  population  was  0342.  There  are  a 
neat  market-house,  a  handsome  county  court-house,  and  a 
county  gaol  on  the  radiating  principle ;  a  small  barrack  for 
the  military,  and  a  police-station.  There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  little  river  Clouagh,  which  passes  through  the  town 
hdiI  flows  into  the  Brosna,  a  feeder  of  the  Shannon  ;  and 
there  are  several  stores  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which  passes 
the  town  on  the  north  side,  and  opens  a  communication 
with  Dublin  on  the  east,  and  with  Limerick  and  other 
plat  es  on  the  Shannon  on  the  west.  The  town  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbride  (the  whole  population  of  which,  in  1831, 
was  96731 :  the  parish  church,  in  which  divine  service  is 
performed  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  morning,  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  town ;  but  divine  service  is  performed  on 
Sunday  and  Friday  evening  in  the  market-house.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Tullamore  ;  and  there  arc 
in  the  parish  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  earl  of  Charleville  has  a 
capacious  mansion,  and  an  extensive  and  beautiful  de- 
mesne adjacent  to  the  town. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  it  is  the 
greatest  market  in  the  county  for  grain :  the  average 
yearly  sale  forthe  ten  years  from  1826  to  1K35  was  estimated 
at  45,000  barrels  of  wheat,  of  20  stones  to  the  barrel ;  35,000 
bun-els  of  oats,  of  14  stones  to  the  barrel;  and  20,000 
barrels  of  barlev.  of  16  stones  to  the  barrel.  There  are  five 
yearly  fairs.  Brick-making,  distilling,  and  brewing  are 
carried  on. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  arc  held  here,  having  been 
transferred  from  Philipstown  by  an  act  of  2  &  3  Wm.  IV., 
c.  60.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  division  are  also  held  here. 
Tullamore  is  the-  residence  of  the  sub-inspector  of  the 
county  constabulary.  The  county  infirmary  is  in  the 
town. 

The  benefice  of  Kilbride  is  a  rectory,  the  gross  yearly 
income  of  which  is  148/.  Ot.  8/7.,  the  net  yearly  income 
117/-  6*.  lid.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  parish  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh. 

There  were  in  Kilbride  parish,  according  to  the  SecorM 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (Pari. 
Paper*  for  1835,  vol.  xxxiv.\  twenty  day-schools  of  all 
kinds,  with  1406  children  (737  boys  and  069  girls)  on  the 
books,  and  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  from  900 
to  950.  Of  these  schools,  two,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  2KU  bovs  and  200  girls,  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  and  were  partly  supported  by  local  sub- 
scription ;  one,  with  60  children  in  attendance,  above  two- 
P.  C,  No.  1595. 


thirds  of  them  boys,  was  in  connection  with  tbo  London 
Baptist  Hibernian  Society ;  one,  with  35  boys,  was  chiefly 
supported  by  Lady  Charleville ;  and  another,  with  40  girls, 
was  partly  supported  by  a  committee  of  ladies :  the  rest 
were  private  schools,  some  of  them  boarding-schools, 
affording  instruction  of  superior  kind. 

(Lewis's  rryjograpfiical  Dictionary;  Parliatnentary 
Paper* ;  Dublin  Almanack.) 

TULLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Correze,  248  miles  in  a  direct  hue  south  by  west  of  Paris, 
or  202  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Chutcauroux, 
Limoges,  and  Uzerche ;  in  45"  16'  N.  lat.  and  1J  46' 
E.  long. 

Tulle  appears  to  have  risen  in  the  seventh  century  on 
the  decay  of  a  more  antient  town,  the  importance  of  wliieh 
is  testified  by  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  by  the 
marble  busts,  urns,  vases,  and  other  antiquities  which  have 
been  discovered.  Baluze  considered  this  antient  town  to 
be  the  Roiiatum,  or  Ratiastum  {'Variarov,  or  'ParWroiO  of 
Ptolemy,  which  D'Anville  fixes  in  the  district  of  Ret*  neur 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  town  of  Tulle  grew  up  under 
the  protection  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  which  was  early  esta- 
blished here.  It  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Correze, 
a  stream  belonging  to  the  system  «f  the  Garonne,  partly  at 
the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  steep  tiiat  ninny 
of  the  houses  are  built  against  the  sides  of  the  hill.  It  is 
a  dirty  town,  and  the  steepness  of  the  streets  presents  a 
great  impediment  to  its  traffic.  The  principal  buildings 
ure  the  cathedral,  formerly  the  Couventual  church  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey ;  the  prefect's  residence,  the  palais  de 
justice  or  court-house,  the  prison,  and  the  theatre.  There 
are  a  pleasant  public  walk  and  good  baths.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  Tulle  was,  in  1826,  8479;  in  1831, 
8689  (of  whom  6501  were  in  the  town  itself) ;  and  in  1836, 
9700.  There  is  a  government  manufactory  of  fire-arms 
established  at  Tulle,  the  iron  for  which  is  procured  from 
Lc  Gr6ncrie  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  the  steel  from 
St.  Eticnne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  the  coal  from 
Laplau  in  the  department  of  Correze,  and  tho  walnut- 
tree  wood  for  the  stocks  from  the  departments  of  Lot  and 
Correze.  Paper,  playing-cards,  liats,  common  woollens, 
leather,  nails,  walnut-oil,  and  liqueurs  are  made ;  and  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  these  and  other  articles. 
There  are  twelve  fairs,  one  of  which  is  a  large  horse-lair, 
and  continues  three  days. 

Tulle  has  a  public  library  of  2000  volumes,  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood  and  a  liigh  school,  to  which  last  is 
attached  a  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Courses 
of  instruction  arc  given  in  practical  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. •  There  is  an  hospital,  one  department  of  which  is 
for  the  insane.  Tulle  was  the  native  place  of  Eticnne 
Baluze,  the  historian  and  antiquary. 

The  bishopric  of  Tulle  was  established  in  the  fourteenth 
century:  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of 
Correze,  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bourgcs. 

The  arrondissement  of  Tulle  comprehended,  in  1833,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  communes,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  or  126,532:  it  is  subdivided  into  twelve  cantons, 
or  district*,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

(Maltc-Brun,  Uiogruphie  Univeraellr  ;  Dictionnuire 
Gfosraphique  Univer*el.) 

TULLUS  HOSTl'LIUS,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  reigned 
from  u.c.  673  to  641.  He  is  called  a  grandson  of  Ilostus 
Hostilius,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  His  reign  is  described  as  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  pious  and  peaceable 
Numa,  and  he  himself  as  even  more  warlike  tlian  Romulus. 
After  the  death  of  Numa,  the  government  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  hands  of  interreges,  until  Tullus  Hoatilius  was 
elected  in  the  coraitia  of  the  Populus,  and  his  election 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  most  memorable  event  of 
his  reign  is  the  war  with  Alba,  which  is  celebrated  in 
antient  story  on  account  of  the  single  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  which  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Alba,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
plebs.  The  whole  detail  of  the  war  cannot  be  regarded  as 
historical,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  poetical  tradition. 
It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  predatory  incursions  which 
the  Albans  made  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  into  that  of  Alba.  That  there  had  existed  a 
friendly  relation  between  the  two  towns  before  is  implied 
in  the  statement  that  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were 
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related ;  and  even  now  war  might  have  been  avoided,  if  it  1 
had  not  been  for  the  cunning  and  the  warlike  character  of  i 
Tullus,  who  forced  the  Albans  to  it.  The  Albans  en- 
camped four  miles  from  Rome,  and  the  trench  which  their 
king  (dictator)  Cluilius  is  said  to  have  formed  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  He  died  during  this  invasion, 
and  wax  succeeded  by  the  dictator  Mettus  Fufletius.  The 
hostile  armies  had  been  arrayed  against  one  another  for  a 
long  time,  when  at  last  the  Alban  dictator  proposed  that  the 
war  should  be  decided  by  a  single  combat.  The  light  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  accordingly  brought  the  war  to  a 
close,  and  Alba  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
promised  to  furnish  its  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies. 
The  formulai  of  the  Fetial  law,  and  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
Horatii  for  having  slain  his  sister,  contain  some  genuine 
and  important  documents  of  the  olden  time  of  Rome. 
(Livy,  i.  24-26.)  In  the  war  of  Tullus  Hostilius  against 
Fidens,  which  was  supported  by  Veii,  Mettus  Fuffetiua, 
according  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  states,  joined 
the  Roman  army  with  his  troops,  but  with  the  design  of 
abandoning  his  ally,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy  at  the 
critical  moment.  Tullus  Hostilius  discovered  the  treachery, 
and  after  the  Fidenates  and  Veieutines  were  vanquished, 
he  punished  the  treacherous  dictator,  by  having  him  torn  in 
pieces  by  two  chariots  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  out  his  legions  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  town  of  Alba,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its 
temples,  was  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
inhabitants  of  Alba  were  transferred  to  Rome,  where  the 
Ctelian  hill  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation. 
Several  of  the  noble  Alban  families  were  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  patricians,  and  the  number  of  Roman 
equites  was  likewise  doubled,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
Alban  population  were  treated  as  an  inferior  iacc,  and 
formed  the  Roman  plebs.  [Romk.J  When  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius had  thus  strengthened  his  kingdom,  a  war  arose 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  in  which  theSahines 
were  defeated  near  the  Silva  Malitiosa.  But  alter  these 
successful  undertakings  the  gods  afflicted  Rome  with  a 
pestilence,  which  was  preceded  by  several  awful  prodigies. 
The  king  however  continued  his  warlike  pursuits,  until  at 
last  he  was  seized  with  the  disease.  In  order  to  propitiate 
the  gods,  he  consulted  the  Commentarii  of  Numa,  which 
contained  rules  about  the  manner  in  which  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  was  to  be  appeased.  He  found  the  formula  with 
which  Numa  had  performed  his  solemn  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  Elicius.  Tullus  Hostilius  attempted  to  do  the 
miiii,  and  to  call  down  the  god,  but  he  committed  a 
mistake  in  his  use  of  the  sacred  formula,  and  the  god  in 
his  anger  destroyed  the  king  and  his  whole  house  by 
lightning. 

This  is  the  story  of  Tullus  Hostilius  as  related  by  Livy 
(i.  22-82),  which  bears  much  more  traces  of  a  genuine 
tradition  than  the  detailed  and  interpolated  account  in 
Dionvsius  (iii.  1,  &*.).  Respecting  explanations  of  the  story, 
see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  246,  Sec. ;  Maiden,  Hut. 
qf  Rome,  p.  127,  &c. 

TUMBREL,  or  TUMBRIL,  a  machine  formerly  used  for 
the  punishment  of  scolding  women,  consisting  of  a  stool  or 
chair  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  mounted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  chair,  with  the  offender  placed  in  it, 
might  be  swung  over  a  pond,  and  immersed  as  often  as 
might  be  necessary.  Several  notices  of  the  use  of  this 
apparatus,  which  was  also  called  a  trebuchet,  a  cuching- 
ttool,  or  a  ducking-ttoot,  are  given  in  Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities,'  art.  'Cucking-stool.'  It  appears  to  have heen 
used  as  early  as  the  ten  ot  the  Saxon  government  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  have  been  a  common  punishment  in  some 
places  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gay,  who  mentions  it 
in  his  1  Pastorals.'  The  tumbrel  was  also  used  as  a  punish- 
ment for  brewers  and  bakers  who  transgressed  the  Uwb 
relating  to  them.  Fabian  (quoted  in  Strait's  '  Horda 
Angel-cynnan,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  9)  says  that,  in  the  42nd  year  of 
Henry  III.,  bakers  were,  for  '  lack  of  site,'  punished  by  the 
tomberell,  whereas  before  that  time  they  used  to  be 
punished  by  the  pillory ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  tomberell 
was  4  a  kind  ofjpillorye,  made  foure-square,  that  turned 
round  about.'  The  name  tumbrjl  is  also  applied  to  the 
covered  carts  used  to  carry  tools,  Sic.  in  a  tram  of  artillery. 

TUMEN,  TJUMKN,  or  JEPANTSCHA,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk  in  Asiatic  Russia,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
town  founded  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia.  It  was  built  in 


1586,  on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  town,  of  which  some  traces  still 
remain.  It  is  situated  in  57°  10'  N.  lat.  and  65°  35'  E.  long., 
on  tile  right  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Turn  (which 
is  much  higher  than  the  left  bank),  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Tumenka.  The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  chiefly 
consisting  of  wooden  houses,  above  which  some  stone 
buildings  rise,  as  well  as  the  steeples  of  several  churches, 
of  which  there  are  ten,  besides  a  mosque  and  two  convent*. 
The  environs  consist  of  corn-fields  and  meadows.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  above  8060,  of  whom  600  are 
Tartars.  The  banks  of  the  Tura  are  interesting  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  elephants'  teeth  which  are  there  found 
not  only  at  Tumen,  but  farther  up  the  river,  and  which  are 
in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation,  that  combs  and  other 
articles  are  made  from  them.  Erman  says  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suwarysch,  a  small  river,  not  only  teeth,  but 
other  bones  of  elephants  are  found,  and  also  tho»e  o( 
buffaloes. 

(L'annabich,  Lehrbuch  ;  Stein.  Lexicon ;  Stein,  Handbuch, 
by  Horschelmann  ;  A.  von  Humboldt,  G.  Ehrenber^.  and 
G.  Rose,  Reite  nach  dem  Ural  und  arm  Altai :  Lrmau, 
Reite  durch  Nord  Atien,  &c.) 

TUMOUR.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  exactly  the 
diseases  which  are  commonly  classed  under  the  name  of 
Tumours,  and  any  definition  in  which  the  character  of 
swelling  (which  is  the  true  meaning  of  tumour)  is  included 
is  unnatural :  for  there  are  several  diseases  which  agree  10 
the  most  important  respects  with  some  of  those  called 
tumours,  but  are  not  attended  by  any  obvious  enlarge- 
ment or  swelling  of  tlie  part  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
and  the  same  disease  exists  in  some  cases  with,  and  in 
others  without,  swelling.  The  greater  part  of  the  dWase> 
which  have  been  classed  as  tumours  are  examples  of  s 
large  class  of  what  may  be  called  morbid  or  parasitic 
growths ;  diseased  structures,  which  are  not  mere  altera- 
tions  of  previously  existing  parts,  but  new  organisms  or 
living  substances  which  liave  grown  within  the  tissues  of 
the  body  by  powers  of  development  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  which  depend  upon  the  surrounding  parts  only  for  their 
supply  of  blood  or  other  nutritive  fluid.  In  this  class  arc 
included  all  those  diseases  described  as  solid  or  sarcomat- 
ous tumours,  and  those  which  are  closely  related  to  some 
kinds  of  tumours,  but  are  not  accompanied  by  swelling, 
such  as  tubercle,  certain  forms  of  diffused  cancerous 
growths,  and  some  others. 

The  diseases  called  Encysted  Tumours  arc  entirely 
different  from  all  others  of  the  class  in  their  pathological 
characters,  and  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  article. 
[Wen.]  The  chief  cancerous  growths  have  been  already 
treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heading  [Cancer  : 
Melanosis]  ;  and  tuberculous  growths  under  the  name  of 
the  disease  which  is  consequent  on  their  development. 
[Phthisis.]  The  present  article  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  history  of  those  morbid  growths  which  are  commonly 
described  as  innocent  tumours. 

All  morbid  parasitic  growths  may  be  divided  into  malig- 
nant and  innocent.  The  practical  distinction  between  the 
two  classes,  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  is  that  an 
innocent  growth  or  tumour  is  not  likely  to  recur  after 
being  removed  by  operation,  but  a  malignant  growth  is 
likely  to  recur  in  the  same  or  some  other  part.  These  two 
names  may  safely  be  retained  to  mark  the  two  chief  divi- 
sions of  morbid  growths;  for  although  the  test  of  the 
result  of  a  surgical  operation  cannot  be  applied  to  those 
which  from  their  locality  do  not  admit  of  extirpation,  yet 
the  names  indicate  important  characteristics  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  kinds  or  growth,  wherever  seated.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  practical  distinction,  the  most  essential 
characters  of  malignant  growths  are:  1st.  That  they  may 
occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  although  some  parts 
are  more  liable  than  others,  and  each  kind  of  growth 
seems  to  find  its  most  appropriate  seat  in  a  certain  organ, 
as  cancer  in  the  breast,  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  melanosis  in 
the  liver,  &c.  2.  That  they  have  a  tendency  to  infect  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  to  propagate  themselves  'from  one  part 
to  another,  probably  by  germs  carried  from  the  primary 
disease  iuto  the  blood,  with  which  they  circulate  till  they 
meet  with  an  organ  in  a  fit  state  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  increase.  3.  That  they  tend,  through  an  inter- 
mediate process  of  softening  (wluch  appears  to  be  conse- 
quent on  tfie  death  of  their  constituent  particles;,,  towards 
ulceration ;  that  this  ulceration  is  of  a  kind  which  is  at 
present  incurable  j  and  that  in  it*  progress  it  involves 
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almost  without  distinction  of  tissue  all  the  adjacent  natural 
structures  of  the  bodv.  the  particles  of  which,  by  their 
contact  or  combination  with  those  or  the  malignant 
growth,  seem  first  to  assume  a  nature  similar  to  their 
nature,  and  then  to  perish  with  them.  4.  That  in  general 
the  minute  structures  of  which  they  arc  composed  are 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  natural  organs  of  the  body ; 
and  that  their  development  does  not  proceed  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  structure  similar  to  the  fully  developed 
tissues. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  innocent  growths  are  chiefly 
negative.  Certain  of  them  may  present  one,  but  they 
rarely  present  more  than  one,  and  never  all,  of  the  cha- 
racters just  described.  Thus:  1.  The  number  of  tissues  in 
which  innocent  growths  occur  is  comparatively  few:  in 
many  parts  in  which  malignant  growths  are  common  they 
nro  never  seen  ;  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  many 
innocent  tumours  exist  in  the  same  body,  they  are  (at  least 
as  a  general  rule)  all  found  in  the  same  tissue,  or  in  or 
near  the  same  organ.  Thus,  many  fatty  tumours  may  grow 
at  the  same  time,  but  they  all  lie  in  the  tissue  of  the  na-  | 
titral  fat :  many  fibrous  tumours  may  occur  together,  but 
all  are  in  or  near  the  uterus.  On  the  contrary,  when  many 
cancerous  growths  co-exist,  they  are  commonly  found  in 
many  different  organs  and  tissues.  2.  The  tissues  adjacent 
to  innocent  growths  are  not  further  altered  than  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  and  the  inflammation  which  the 
growth  excites ;  neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  such 
growths  propagate  themselves  from  one  part  to  another. 
3.  Innocent  growths  have  no  natural  tendency  to  ulcerate 
or  slough ;  those  changes  happen  to  them  only  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  the  natural 
tissues  of  the  body.  Moreover,  in  ulcerating  or  sloughing 
they  have  no  more  tendency  than  the  natural  tissues  in 
similar  conditions  have  to  involve  the  adjacent  parts  in 
their  destruction.  4.  The  tissue  of  an  innocent  growth  is 
in  general  similar  to  that  of  some  natural  and  fully-de- 
veloped tissue  of  the  body. 

The  class  of  innocent  growths  includes  most  of  those 
t  o  which  the  name  of  Sarcoma  is  now  commonly  given. 
Their  appearances  are  so  various,  that  the  most  practised 
morbid  anatomists  frequently  meet  with  examples  which 
they  cannot  certainly  refer  to  any  described  variety  :  yet 
there  are  some  well-characterised  forms,  within  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  may  be  included  a  great  majority  of 
those  which  occur  in  the  human  body  ;— and  these  we  shall 
describe  under  the  names  of  the  Fatty  Tumour,  or  Growth ; 
the  Cellular;  the  Fibrous,  or  Tendinous;  the  Cartilagi- 
ginous ;  the  Osseous ;  the  Fibrocartilaginous. 

The  Fatty  or  Adipose  Tumour,  to  which  the  name  of 
Lipoma  is  often  given,  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  tu- 
mours occurring  in  the  human  body,  and,  happily,  the 
most  innocent,  and  the  most  usually  capable  of  remedy 
by  extirpation.  Its  general  seat  is  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  adipose  tissue ;  but  in  rare  cases  it  is  situated  more 
deeply,  and  then  has  a  more  compact  structure  and  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  singly  ;  but  sometimes  twenty  or  more  of  va- 
rious small  sixes  are  seen  in  ths  same  person.  Its  elemen- 
tary tissue  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  fat  in  which  it  lies, 
but  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  compact  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  smallnesa 
and  distinctness  of  the  lobes  composing  it.  Its  blood-ves- 
sels are  few  and  of  small  site,  and  usually  enter  it  at  its 
base,  where  it  is  more  closely  than  elsewhere  connected 
with  the  adjacent  tissues.  It  is  insensible,  and  commonly 
grows  very  slowly,  without  producing  pain,  or  any  other 
inconvenience  than  is  due  to  its  weight  or  its  pressure  on 
adjacent  parts.  When  left  to  itself,  the  adipose  tumour 
may  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Mr.  Copeland  removed 
one  weighing  22  lbs. ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  one  of  37  lbs. 
10  ozb.  ;  and  M.  Dagom  of  Morlaix,  one  which  weighed 
46  French  pounds.  The  sue  of  the  woand  necessarily 
made  in  the  removal  of  tumours  of  such  magnitude  ren- 
ders the  operation  somewhat  dangerous;  but,  except  for 
this  circumstance,  the  extirpation  of  fatty  tumours  may 
usually  be  undertaken  with  full  confidence  of  success.  If 
not  removed,  they  are  apt,  through  the  distension  and  thin- 
ning of  the  skin  over  them,  to  give  rise  to  ulceration  and 
Other  more  painful  affections. 

The  Cellular  Tumour,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
similarity  of  its  tissue  to  that  of  the  common  cellular  tissue 
of  the  body,  is  a  very  rare  disease.   It  is  composed  of  a 


compact  substance,  infiltrated  by  a  serous  or  half-gela- 
tinous fluid,  and  may  attain  a  great  size.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  •  Lectures  on  Surgery,"  has  described  the  best  ex- 
ample yet  known  of  it :  perhaps  also  the  disease  which 
Mr.  Abemethv,  in  his  « Classification  of  Tumours,'  named 
Common  or  Vascular  Sarcoma,  was  of  this  kind.  But,  al- 
together, very  little  is  known  of  this  form  of  tumour:  the 
great  enlargements  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  are  widely  different 
from  it. 

The  Fibrous  or  Tendinous  Tumour  (the  fleshy  tubercle 
of  Dr.  Baillie)  is  a  very  frequent  and  well-marked  growth. 
Its  ordinary,  perhaps  its  only,  seat  is  in  the  walls  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  uterus.  Its  natural  form  is  almost 
exactly  globular,  but  when  it  hangs  in  a  dependent  posi- 
tion it  generally  becomes  pyriform.  Its  tissue  has  the 
same  microscopic  character  as  that  of  the  natural  fibrous 
and  tendinous  tissues,  and  is  equally  little  vascular.  Its 
section  presents  a  very  compact  and  firm  semi-transparent 
basis,  intersected  by  numerous  shining,  tough,  fibrous  fas- 
ciculi, arranged  sometimes  in  rays  proceeding  from  its 
centre,  hut  more  frequently  in  irregularly  arched  and  un- 
dulating lines.  It  grows  slowly,  and  at  first  without  pain  : 
but  when  it  has  attained  some  size  it  usually  excites  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  affections  of  the  uterus ;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  when  the  tumour  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  that  organ.  One  such  tumour  may  grow  alone  in  the 
uterus :  but  more  commonly  two  or  more  grow  together ; 
and  sometimes  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty.  They  may 
increase  so  as  to  form  masses  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  in  this  case  they  usually  end  fatally  by  their  nressure 
on  important  organs,  or  by  hemorrhage  when  they  pro- 
ject externally,  in  advanced  stages  of  their  growth,  or  at 
any  time  if  they  cease  to  increase  in  sice,  they  are  apt  to 
be  calcified ;  earthy  matter  being  deposited  around  or 
within  them,  so  as  to  form  a  shell  or  a  coral-like  mass  of 
hard  substance,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  ivorv, 
but  has  none  of  its  microscopic  characters. 

The  progress  of  the  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus  is  much 
modified  according  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
walls  of  that  organ.  When  it  is  situated  near  the  perito- 
neal surface,  it  grows  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  where 
there  is  least  resistance,  and  raising  up  the  few  layers  of 
uterine  tissue  which  lie  over  it,  it  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  In  this  way,  as  the  tumour  increases  in 
size  and  stretches  the  tissue  surrounding  it,  its  basis  of 
attachment  becomes  narrower  and  forms  a  mere  pedicle ; 
and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  at  the  last  this  pedicle  has 
by  some  accident  been  broken  through,  and  the  tumour 
has  fallen  loose  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  a  similar 
process,  when  the  tumour  begins  to  grow  near  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus,  it  gradually  projects  into  the  cavity; 
and  in  this  state,  when  its  ba*is  of  attachment  has  become 
narrow,  it  forms  the  most  frequent  kind  of  polypus  of  the 
uterus,  the  fibrous  polypus.  In  this  state  also  the  tumour 
may  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the  narrow  neck  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus  with  either  the  knife  or 
the  ligature ;  and  cases  sometimes  happen  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  polypus  becoming  very  narrow,  is  broken 
through  by  the  uterus  forcibly  contracting,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  safely  expelled.  When  however  the  growth  of  a 
fibrous  tumour  commences  in  or  near  the  middle  substance 
of  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  neither  of  these  events  can  linp- 

?reatest  dimensions. 

The  Cartilaginous  Tumour  is  that  which  has  been  named 
chondroid  or  cartilaginous  sarcoma  :  it  is  the  enchondroma 
of  Mu'ller,  and  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  growths  which 
have  been  heaped  together  under  the  term  osteo-tareoma. 
Its  usual  and  perhaps  its  only  place  of  growth  is  within  or 
upon  the  bones,  and  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  more 
frequently  than  in  anv  other  part.  It  grows  slowly  and 
'  .  and  may  continue  to  increase  for 


usually  without  any  pain,  and  may  i 
thirty  or  more  years.  It  is  most  commonly  isolated,  but 
sometimes  two  or  more  tumours  of  the  same  kind  occur  on 
one  or  both  hands.  The  most  usual  form  of  the  cartila-- 
ginous  tumour  is  globular,  with  an  irregular  nodulated  sur- 
face, and  a  section  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  numerous 
round  masses  of  a  greyish-white  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, closely  resembling  the  cartilage  composing  the 
skeletons  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  presenting  all  tho 
of  ordinary  foetal  cartilage. 
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component  masses,  which  arc  especially  obvious  when  the  I 
tumour  is  large,  vary  in  size  from  two  lines  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  in  different  specimens  vary  much  in  con- 
sistence ;  they  are  held  together  hy  portions  of  tough  fibio- 
cellular  tissue  in  which  blood-vessels  run,  but  are  them- 
selves little,  if  at  all,  vascular,  before  the  process  of  ossifi- 
cat  ion  has  commenced  in  them. 

When  a  cartilaginous  tumour  begins  to  grow  within  a 
bone,  it  gradually  destroys  by  its  pressure  the  surrounding 
osseous  tissue,  and  may  expand  the  shaft,  so  that  the  bone 
at  last  forms  an  osseous  shell  around  it.  Muller  regards 
this  as  the  most  usual  mode  of  growth,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  rare.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  cartilaginous 
growth  commences  within  a  l>one,  it  appears  most  fre- 
quently to  make  its  way  through  an  aperture  produced  by 
ulceration  in  the  wall,  and  then  to  increase  externally  to 
the  shaft.  But  its  more  common  original  seat  is  on  the 
exterior  of  a  bone,  cither  within  or  external  to  the  perios- 
teum ;  and  it  does  not  become  intimately  connected  with 
the  bone  till  its  base  of  attachment  has  become  osseous, 
and  has  coalesced  with  the  similar  tissue  of  the  bone  on 
which  it  rest*.  The  ossification  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour 
(a  change  which  Muller  has  entirely  overlooked;  is  a  pro- 
cess exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  ossification  of  the  natural 
skeleton.  It  may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  tumour, 
ami  often  goes  on  simultaneously  in  many  insulated  points; 
but  it  usually  begins  and  makes  most  rapid  progress  at  the 
part  where  the  tumour  is  connected  with  the  bone.  As 
t.his  part  ossifies  it  unites  with  the  wall  of  the  bone,  which 
at  the  same  time  loses  its  compactness  and,  as  it  were, 
breaks  out  into  a  cancellous  texture,  like  that  into  which 
the  tumour  is  changed  ;  and  at  the  last,  the  osseous  tissue 
of  the  tumour  and  that  of  the  bone  on  which  it  is  seated 
become  exactly  continuous,  so  that  the  tumour  seems  to 
have  been  from  its  origin  osseous,  and  to  have  grown  from, 
and  not  into,  the  interior  of  the  bone.  In  general  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tumour  remains  cartilaginous  for  some 
time  after  the  ossification  of  its  base  ;  but  at  last  it  also 
becomes  osseous,  and  is  usually  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
compact  osseous  tissue,  which  encloses  the  cancellous 
tissue  into  which  all  the  internal  part  of  the  tumour  lias 
lieen  converted,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  outer 
layers  of  the  adjacent  healthy  part  of  the  bone  on  which 
it  is  seated.  Alter  its  complete  ossification  the  tumour  , 
may  still  continue  to  grow ;  but  if  it  do,  it  is  only  as  a 
natural  bone  grows,  by  the  enlargement  of  its  interior  and 
the  formation  of  concentric  layers  of  compact  bone  around 
it :  it  never  presents  any  external  layer  of  cartilage  after  its 
surface  has  once  l>een  completely  closed  in  by  bone,  nor 
does  its  external  layer  often  become  much  thicker. 

The  cartilaginous  tumour  may  grow  to  an  enormous 
tize  ;  one  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  had  almost 
completely  ossified,  measures  a  yard  in  circumference.  It 
is  siluated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  But  even  in  the 
mast  advanced  states  they  may  be  removed  by  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  part  on  which  they  are  situated,  without  tear 
of  their  recurring ;  and  this  is  always  an  advisable  pro- 
ceeding :  for  besides  the  inconvenience  produced  by  their 
weight  and  pressure  on  adjacent  parts,  large  cartilaginous 
or  osseous  tumours  are  apt  to  produce  ulceration  and 
aloughing  by  their  distension  of  the  skin  which  cover* 
them. 

The  greater  number  of  those  called  Osseous  Tumours,  or 
osseous  exostoses,  are  only  ossified  cartilaginous  tumours, — 
examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease  last  described.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  any 
tumour  possessing  the  true  osseous  microscopic  structure 
is  formed  except  through  a  preceding  cartilaginous  state. 
Many  other  kinds  of  tumours  connected  with  bones  are 
incorrectly  called  osseous  or  osteo-sarcomatous.  Such  are 
those  connected  with  medullar)-  or  soft  cancerous  diseases, 
of  which  some  are  only  the  osseous  skeletons  upon  which 
the  malignant  disease  was  fixed ;  others  are  the  remains  of 
the  original  bone  expanded  and  broken  out  by  the  growth 
of  the  malignant  disease  in  the  interstices  of  its  tissue. 
And  again,  other  hard  tumours  connected  with  bones  result 
from  what  should  be  called  the  calcification  rather  than  the 
ossification  of  a  previous  softer  growth :  for  in  these  the 
earthy  matter  is  deposited  irregularly,  and  they  never 
acquire  the  structure  of  true  bone.  Most  or  all  of  these 
calcified  tumours  are  of  a  malignant  nature.  One  of  the 
best  characterised  forms  is  that  of  which  Dr.  Baillie  ('  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  )  gives  the  history,  in  a  case  in  which,  after 


Mr.  Hunter  had  amputated  the  patient's  leg,  calcareous 
masses,  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  within  and  around 
the  femur,  were  developed  within  the  lungs  and  upon 
the  ribs. 

The  history  of  tnc  Fibrn-cartilaginous  Tumour  is  as  yet 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding,  except 
the  cellular.  It  is  most  frequently,  or  always,  connected 
with  the  bones,  and  is  most  commonly  met  with  upon  the 
jaws,  from  which  it  mav  be  removed  without  fear  of  re- 
currence. It  has  usually  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  its 
surface  is  less  deeply  nodulated  than  that  of  the  carti- 
laginous tumour.  It  may  attain  a  great  size,  and  commonly 
leads  to  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  tissues  over  it.  if 
not  timely  removed.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  firm,  core- 
pact,  pale,  whitish  or  yellowish,  albuminous  tissue,  in 
which  small  spicula  of  bone  are  often  scattered,  but  which 
does  not  become  truly  or  entirely  osseous.  It  may  ltd* 
within  a  bone,  but  more  usually  it  commences  on  its  ex- 
terior :  in  the  former  case  it  generally  expands  the  shaft 
or  body  of  the  bone  into  a  shell  around  it ;  in  the  latter 
the  surface  of  the  bone  is  broken  up,  and  seems  to  coalesce 
with  the  tissue  of  the  tumour. 

In  different  examples  the  fibro-cartilaginoua  tumocr 
presents  various  degrees  of  consistence,  and  not  a  few  ap- 
parent diversities  of  internal  structure.  In  some  example* 
its  substance  is  homogeneous,  in  others  obscurely  fibrou* ; 
and  from  these  last,  which  are  the  most  frequent,  it  derives  its 
name,  which  is  intended  to  express  its  general  aspect  rather 
than  its  minute  structure,  for  the  firm  tissue  of  which  it  i* 
chiefly  composed  has  not  the  microscopic  or  chemical  cha- 
racters of  cartilage.  In  other  examples  again  the  fibrous 
structure  rather  predominates  over  that  which  resemble* 
cartilage ;  and  in  others  numerous  cells,  containing  * 
glairy  or  a  serous  fluid,  are  scattered  through  the  interior 
of  the  mass.  From  the  existence  of  such  diversities,  it  i» 
not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  kind  of  tumour  is  included 
in  this  name ;  but  the  gradations,  from  the  examples  in 
which  the  tissue  is  most  nearly  homogeneous  to  those  in 
which  it  is  most  fibrous,  or  contains  most  cells,  are  so  nu- 
merous and  gradual,  that  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
are  all  of  one  kind,  modified  by  accidental  circumstances, 
or  examined  in  different  stages  of  their  development. 

The  treatment  of  the  tumours  whose  natural  hist  on- 
been  described  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  them  but  their  removal :  not  one  of  the 
medicines  proposed  for  exciting  their  absorption  is  worthy 
of  a  trial.  Of  the  means  of  removing  them  (when  removal 
is  possible),  none  is  so  safe,  so  expeditious,  or  productive 
of  so  little  pain  or  inconvenience,  as  the  knife ;  and  when- 
ever it  can  be  employed,  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better, 
for,  in  general,  delay  can  only  increase  the  severity  of  the 
operation.  For  the  operation  itself,  the  only  general  ruk 
is,  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  must  be  removed : 
any  portion  which  is  left  will  most  probably  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  similar  growth.  The  particular  proceedins*. 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  size,  locality,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  tumour. 

TU'MULUS  (or  Barrow),  a  latin  word,  signifying  t 
'  little  hill.'  Tumuli,  or  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  forms,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  tombs,  or  sepulchral 
memorials  of  persons  of  distinction,  or  of  warriors  slain  in 
battle. 

That  some  of  these  artificial  mounds  were  origin- 
ally raised  for,  or  at  least  appropriated  to,  other  objects, 
than  that  of  sepulture  is  probable  ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
satisfactory  evidence.  We  limit  our  present  remarks  tu 
the  consideration  of  Tumuli  as  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  mention  is  made  of  heaps  of 
stones  raised  over  dead  persons,  which  in  course  of  time 
would  assume  nearly  the  appearance  of  barrows  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  practice  seems  however  to  have  been  done 
in  the  case  of  enemies  only,  and  *as  doubtless  intended  as 
a  mark  of  abhorrence.  The  earliest  account  of  tumuli  as 
honorary  memorials  of  the  dead  is  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
His  descriptions  of  the  funerals  of  Patroclusand  of  Hector, 
in  the  '  Iliad,*  differ  in  very  trifling  particulars;  but  in  each 
the  same  mode  of  inhumation  is  commemorated.  The 
ceremony  of  burning  the  body  took  place  during  the  night, 
and  at  the  dawn  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine. 
The  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  enclosed  in  an  urn.  placed 
near  tho  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  pyre,  which 
was  surrounded  by  an  artificial  substructure,  or  a  founda- 
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lion,  and  (he  loose  earth  was  heaped  above  it.  The  word 
used  by  Homer  to  denote  the  throwing  up  of  such  loose 
earth  xtim  *s  strikingly  picturesque ;  and  its  propriety 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  persons  who  have  aeen 
the  outline  of  many  of  those  primitive  sepulchres,  wluch 
has  evidently  resulted  from  the  loose  earth  being  allowed 
to  settle  at  the  angle  which  it  would  form  when  thrown  up. 

This  peculiarity  has  not  been  clearly  expressed  in  the 
version  of  Pope  :— 

'  That  tlonr,  they  tU  the  *»pulclij*  a^.lrc, 
Ami  rait  Uw  dwp  foundaluuu  round  tlw 
Wfh  in  the 


I  a  better  classification  in  general  than  that  of  the  work 
referred  to,  which  is  indeed  partly  grounded  on  local 
names  and  distinctions. 

•  We  must  not,'  he  observes,  •  consider  every  barrow  as  a 
mere  tumulus,  or  mound,  loosely  and  fortuitously  thrown 
up ;  but  must  rather  view  them  as  works  of  evident  design, 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  symmetry  and  precision. 
The  long  barrow  (.see  No.  1,  annexed  illustration;,  from  its 


Uu-  p)  re  ; 


they  hctp  On-  .wellmit  "bwl, 
»t  of  tin  .le».l.  -/(.a* 


In  later  ages  we  find  accounts  of  immense  sepulchral 
tumuli.  Such  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  falher  of  Croesus, 
which  is  described  by  Herodotus  and  by  Strabo.  [AlY- 
attks.]  A  sepulchral  mound  w  hich  still  exists  near  the  site 
of  Acanthus  was  raised  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  me- 
mory of  a  noble  Persian  who  had  superintended  the  con- 
st nmtion  of  the  canal  which  was  cut  across  the  isthmus  of 
Athos.  [Athos.]^ 

Tacitus,  from  whom  we  derive  the  first  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Germans,  observes  that  their  funerals  w  ere  dis- 
1  inguished  by  no  empty  pomp.  'The  bodies  of  illustrious 
men  were  consumed  with  a  particular  kind  of  wood  ;  but 
the  funeral  pile  was  neither  strewed  with  cosily  garments 
nor  enriched  with  fragrant  spices.  The  arms  of  the  deceased 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  even  his 
horse.  A  mound  of  earth  was  then  raised  to  his  memory, 
as  a  better  sepulchre  than  those  elaborate  structures  which, 
while  they  indicate  the  weakness  of  human  vanity,  are  at 
hest  but  a  burthen  to  the  dead.'    {Germania,  xxvii.) 

Whether  the  body  was  preserved  entire  or  committed 
to  the  flames,  the  custom  of  depositing  the  remains  of  dead 
bodies  under  a  mound  of  earth  has  been  observ  ed  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  by  the  antient  Scythians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes  (Herod.,  iv.  71),  and  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  North  America  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scythian  nations  many  are 
found  in  the  Kuban.  Rennell  {Ueography  of  Ht-roUutiu) 
describes  them  as  perfect  tumuli,  sometimes  of  great  height, 
on  a  base  formed  by  a  square  wall  of  large  stones.  In  some 
cases  the  earth  is  excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  in 
others  it  merely  covers  the  body.  The  deposits,  with  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  are  weapons  and  implements  of  war, 
domestic  utensils,  and  idols. 

Some  of  the  tumuli  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many have  been  examined.  They  are  distributed  by  Ihe 
antiquaries  of  that  country  into  four  classes:  1.  Tumuli 
without  bodies,  or  urns.  2.  Tumuli  with  bodies,  but  with- 
out urns.  3.  Tumuli  without  bodies,  but  with  urns  baked. 
4.  Tumuli  with  both  bodies  and  urns.  Of  the,  last  class 
several  were  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinzheim, 
and  skeletons  were  found  in  them,  with  rings  of  brass  and 
iron  about  the  arms,  feet,  and  fingers,  ear-rings,  and 
chain  or  other  ornament  surrounding  the  neck.  (Mei- 
dinger,  Die  Dculschen  Volkstiimme  gcographisch  und 
getvhichtlteh  Muuchtet.  p.  208,  &c.) 

The  first  careful  investigations  into  the  tumuli  of  this 
country  were  made  by  Dr.  Stukeley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stonehenge  above  a  century  ago.  (Stukeley's  Account  of 
Hloneheitgp,  fol.  17-10. )  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
a  second  time  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Douglas,  in  his 
'  Njenia  Britannica,'  published  in  1793 :  his  researches 
were  confined  to  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  Kent. 

In  the  agricultural  and  densely-peopled  districts,  bar- 
rows have  mostly  disappeared ;  but  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Hampshire, 
they  arc  scattered  over  the  open  downs,  and  crown  the 
more  elevated  ranges  of  hills  which  are  yet  untouched  by 
the  plough.  Fortunately,  a  gentleman  who  had  perseve- 
rance to  prosecute  the  investigations  begun  by  Stukeley  and 
Douglas,  and  with  ample  means  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
was  found  in  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  whose  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  subject,  and  who  was  materi- 
ally assisted  in  his  researches  and  literary  labours  by  Mr. 
Cunnington,  a  tradesman  and  self-taught  antiquary  of  Wilt- 
shire.   In  no  part  of  Europe  have  tumuli  been  so  com- 

Eletely  explored  as  in  Wiltshire,  and  their  contents  have 
een  minutely  and  carefully  explained  in  Sir  Richard  C. 
Hoare's  '  Antient  Wiltshire,"  2  vols,  fol.,  1810,  1821.  Con- 
sidering tumuli  according  to  their  shape,  we  cannot  adopt 


singular  form  and  large  size,  claims  the  first  notice.  These 
barrows  dirfer  considerably  in  form  as  well  as  magnitude. 
Some  resemble  the  half  of  au  egg  cut  down  the  middle  ; 
some  are  almost  triangular ;  some  form  a  ridge  of  equal 
breadth  throughout ;  but  the  greater  number  are  wider  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  and  that  end  is  usually  turned  towards 
the  east.  They  are  commonly  placed  on  elevated  situa- 
tions, and  stand  singly.  They  differ  materially  from  cir- 
cular barrows  in  their  contents;  for  brass  weapons,  or 
trinkets,  are  never  found  in  them.  With  few  exceptions, 
bodies  appear  to  have  been  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
barrow,  at  the  broadest  end,  in  an  irregular  manner;  and 
near  one  or  two  cists,  cut  in  the  native  chalk,  and  covered 
with  a  pile  of  stones  or  flints. 
The  bowl  barrow  (No.  2j  is  the  shape  most  usually 


found.  It  abounds  on  the  Mcndip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  a  shallow  ditch.  Dor- 
setshire also  contains  many  barrows  of  this  class. 

The  bell  barrow  (No.  3),  from  the  symmetry  of  its  shape, 
is  probably  an  improvement  on  the  bowl  barrow.  It 
occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Stonehenge. 

Of  the  Druid  barrow,  as  it  was  miscalled  by  Stukeley, 
Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  distinguished  three  varieties.  (Nos. 
4,  10,  and  II.)  There  seems  some  reason  to  assign  this 
class  as  designed  for  the  interment  of  females.  The  out- 
ward vallum,  with  the  ditch  within,  is  moulded  with  great 
care.  In  the  area  are  sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  small 
mounds,  which  in  most  cases  have  been  found  to  contain 
small  articles,  such  as  cups,  and  latice-heads,  also  amber, 
jet,  and  glass  beads. 

Two  other  varieties  of  the  Druid  barrow  have  been 
casually  observ  ed.  One  is  a  low  mound,  enclosed  within 
a  vallum,  and  occupying  almost  the  whole  area.  (No.  5.) 
In  the  other  the  area  is  perfectly  flat,  and  rises  in  a  curved 
line  from  the  vallum.  (No.  G.) 

The  twin  barrow  (No.  7)  consists  of  two  conical  mounds 
within  a  foss. 

The  broad  barrow  (No.  9)  resembles  the  bowl  barrow, 
but  is  wider  and  flatter  at  top. 

Two  other  forms  are  mentioned,  the  pond  barrow  <No. 
C)  and  the  cone  barrow  (No.  8).  The  first  is  certainly  not 
sepulchral,  and  perhaps  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  may  be 
questioned.  Of  the  cone  barrow  only  a  sinple  example  has 
been  noticed— near  Everleifrh,  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Another  kind  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir 
Ricliard  C.  Hoare.  These  harrows  are  so  slightly  elevated 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  discovered,  except  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  the  shadows  are  broad  and  marked. 
Their  contents  show  them  to  belong  to  an  early  period. 

No.  12,  a  tumulus  called  Milbarrow,  near  Avebury,  Wilt- 
shire, set  round  with  stones,  is  represented  and  described 
by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  work  on  Avebury,  fol.,  1743. 

A  remarkable  barrow,  which  has  acquired  much  noto- 
riety from  the  popular  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  being 
particularly  noticed  in  his  hovel  of  '  Kenilworth,'  and 
Known  by  the  name  of  Wayland  Smith,  is  found  on  a  lofty 
ridge  near  White  Horse  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Eng- 
It  is  one  •  of  those  long  barrows  which  we  meet 
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with  occasionally,  having  a  kist-vaen  of  stones  within  it  to 
protect  the  place  of  interment.'   {Antient  Wilttkirty  vol. 

p.  47.) 

In  the  county  of  Dorset,  about  five  milei  west  of  Bland- 
ford,  on  the  open  downs,  i*  a  tumulus  called  Deverel 
Barrow,  which  was  explored  in  1825  bv  Mr.  W.  A.  Miles, 
and  found  to  contain  twenty-one  unbaked  urn*,  fragments 
of  which  arc  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Institution  at 
Bristol.  There  was  also  much  broken  pottery  and  other 
remains.  These  articles  were  enclosed  by  several  stones, 
forming  a  cist,  or  chest.  Mr.  Mile*  enumerates  thirty  dif- 
ferent interments  as  being  traceable  in  this  tumulus.  He 
published  an  account  of  its  contents,  with  engravings,  in 
mi  octavo  volume,  in  1826. 

Bartlow  Hills,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  south 
border  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  a  name  given  to  four  tu- 
muli, arranged  in  a  row,  and  varying  in  size,  as  indicated 
in  the  diagram  below  (No.  17).  The  largest  of  these,  a, 
measuring  142  feet  in  diameter  by  44  feet  in  height,  was 
explored  in  1835  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rokewode  and  other  gentle- 
men, who  excavated  a  passage  or  gaJlery  on  the  surface  of 
the  natural  earth,  from  the  extreme  base  to  near  the  centre 
of  the  barrow.  This  lino  or  gallery  is  marked  (No.  18)  a, 
extending  56  feet,  where  the  workmen  were  ordered  to  ex- 
tend the  open  space  on  each  side  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  13 
feet  they  came  to  a  square  enclosure,  or  chest  (c),  which 
was  found  to  contain  various  antiquo  relics  of  genuine 
Roman  or  of  Brito-Roman  manufacture.  These  were 
i(las*  urn*  or  bottles,  a  bronze  lamp  and  cup,  a  patera,  a 
pricfericulum  (a  long  or  tall  vase,  with  a  particular 
handle  ,  glass  vessels,  a  folding  chair,  bronze  strigils,  an 
enamelled  vase.  &c.  The  last  and  the  bronze  praferi- 
rulum  are  elegant  and  extraordinary  vessels,  and  the  only 
examples  of  the  kind  ever  found  in  any  of  the  tumuli  of 
Great  Britain.  A  particular  account  of  these  objects  is 
given  in  the  '  Archteologia,'  vol.  xxvii. 


At  a  place  called  the  New  Grange,  near  Droghcda,  Ire- 
land, there  was  a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  was  explored 
in  1770  Uy  governor  l'ownall,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
barrow  and  of  other  objects  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  published  the  same  in  vol. 
ii.  of  the  '  Archaologia.'  He  states  that  the  mound  con- 
sists mostly  of  large  pebble  stones,  which  must  have  been 
conveyed  about  12  or  14  miles  ;  and  by  calculation  the 
whole"  weighed  at  lca.it  189,O0(»  lbs.  The  height  is  70 
feet,  and  the  diameter  about  400  feet.  Surrounding  its 
bn.se  was  a  scries  of  rude  stones,  placed  in  a  circular  form, 
on  their  ends,  as  indicated  No.  14  .  A  gallery  formed  of 
upright  .stones,  cr,  with  others  placed  on  their  tops,  extended 
from  the  outer  edge  to  near  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  where 
there  was  an  area  surrounded  by  other  stones,  and  covered 
by  a  dome  or  cupola,  a.  Branching  from  this  area  were 
three  square  recesses,  6,  b,  b.  The  accompanying  dia- 
grams show  a  plan  and  section  of  the  gallery. 


Rilbnry  Hill,  near  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  is  one  of  the 
largest  hanowsin  the  world.  [Avkbvry.]  See  the  cut 
in  a  preceding  column.  No.  l.'l. 

Sii  Kit-hard  C.  Hoare  considers  the  deposition  of  the 
body  entire,  and  its  reduction  to  ashes  by  fire,  to  have 
been  prru  ii^  d  at  the  same  time.  There  are  however  varie- 
ties of  both.  In  the  first  and  most  antient  interments  the 
hotly  U  enclosed  in  a  cist,  with  the  legs  and  thighs  drawn 
up,  and  the  head  generally  turned  towards  the  north. 
Ti  e  second  is  of  much  later  date.  The  body  is  deposited 
at  fall  length  ;  but  the  head  is  placed  in  no  particular  po- 
sition, hihI  arms  and  various  instruments  of  iron  accom- 
pany the  kkeleton.  In  the  same  manner  two  modes  of 
depositing  the  remains,  after  they  were  burnt,  have  been 


practised.  In  the  more  antient,  the  fragments  of  the 
burnt  bones  were  collected  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
barrow,  or  in  a  cist  excavated  in  the  native  soil.  In  the 
second,  which  is  clearly  the  later,  the  bones  and  ashes 
were  inclosed  in  a  funeral  urn,  which  was  placed  in  a  cui, 
usually  with  the  mouth  downward.  Id  these  cases  portions 
of  the  cloth  which  enveloped  the  urn  have  occasionally 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  small  brass  pins,  by  which  th- 
cloth  was  apparently  fastened. 

Of  Urns  many  varieties  have  been  found  in  exploring 
the  tumuli.    The  first  or  largest  class  was  properly  the 
sepulchral  urn,  and  is  always  found  to  contain  bones. 
The" second  is  different  both  in  shape  and  design:  it 
contained  neither  ashes,  bones,  nor  trinkets ;    and  a* 
the  custom  prevailed  of  depositing  articles  of  food  with 
the  dead,  these  have  received!  the  name  of  drinking~cup> 
from  a  supposition  that  they  were  intended  to  hold  fluids. 
Such  vessels  are  frequently  found  with  skeletons,  and  are 
placed  either  at  their  head  or  feet.  Thcv  are  always  orna- 
mented with  patterns,  and  would  contain  about  a  quart. 
The  third  are  smaller  still,  and  more  fantastic  in  shape. 
They  are  too  diminutive  to  have  been  receptacles  for  ashes. 
They  were  probably  intended  for  perfumes,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly been  named  incense-cups. 

To  the  remarks  of  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  we  may  add. 
that  the  remains  found  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows  indicate 
three  distinct  stages  or  eras  of  society.  The  first  was  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  metals,  when  arms  and  implement* 
consisted  of  s pear-heads  of  flint,  and  arrow-heads  of  flint 
or  bone  ;  the  second,  when  these*  articles  were  of  brass ; 
and  the  latest,  when  iron  instruments,  arms,  and  utensils 
accompany  the  deposit.  Of  the  sepulchral  urn  also  there 
are  two  varieties,  indicating  different  periods  of  mechanical 
art.  In  the  first  the  urn  is  fashioned  by  hand,  without  or- 
naments, or  with  those  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  dried  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  second,  it  was  evidently 
wrought  on  the  lathe,  ornamented  by  the  application  of 
some  instrument  with  zigzags  and  other  patterns,  and 
finished  and  baked  with  different  degrees  of  skill  and  at- 
tention. Possibly  the  first  of  these  may  belong  to  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  and  the  others  mav 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  latest  Belgic  colonists.  It  u 
also  likely  that  in  the  West  of  England  the  different  modes 
of  interment  in  barrows  had  ceased  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Romans  ;  at  least  no  coins  nor  other  Roman 
objects,  which  might  have  been  introduced  into  England 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  have  ever  been  found  in 
the  course  of  researches  which  have  scarcely  left  a  single 
barrow  in  south  Wiltshire  unexplored.  [Avxbcey ;  Pr- 
RAMins;  Cairn;  Chomti-a.] 

TUN.  [Ton.] 

TUNBRIDGE.  [Kent.1 

TUN  BRIDGE  WELLS.  [Kent] 

TUNE,  in  Music,  a  short  air,  or  melody,  with  both  or 
either  of  which  terms  it  is  synonymous.  A  vocal  Tune  is 
a  song,  a  ballad,  in  England  ;  an  ariettf,  a  vaudeville,  in 
France  ;  a  getang  in  Germany ;  a  eansonetta,  an  arietta, 
in  Italy ;  a  srguidilla  in  Spain ;  &c.  In  instrumental 
music  a  7Wi»  is  variously  denominated, — dance,  hornpipe, 
jig,  g'gue,  gign  ;  waltz,  raise,  wait  zer,  fandango,  &c,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  it  had  its  origin  or  is 
naturalized.  [Am ;  Mbtody.] 

TUNGSTEN,  a  metal  first  obtained  in  a  perfect  state  by 
M.  M.  d'Elhuyart,  in  1781.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Swedish  words  tung  tten,  4  heavy  stone,'  on  account  of 
the  density  of  its  ores. 

The  properties  of  tungsten  are — that  it  has  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  and  considerable  lustre.  It  is  brittle,  and  nearly 
as  hard  as  steel :  its  specific  gravity  is  17*4,  and  with  the 
exception  of  platina,  gold,  and  indium,  is  therefore  the 
heaviest  known  metal.  It  requires  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture for  fusion,  greater  even  than  that  necessary  to  melt 
manganese.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  produces  the  same  effect  upon  it.  Tungsten 
may  also  be  obtained  liy  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the 
heated  oxide  of  tungsten,  or  by  immersing  zinc  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tungstate  of  ammonia. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  minerals  which 
contain  tungsten,  and  in  these  it  exists  either  as  oxide 
of  tungsten  or  as  tungstic  acid. 

Tmgrtic  Acid.  Srheelic  ^cKf—Occurs  pulverulent  or  in 
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small  friable  mosses,  but  vrith  some  appearance  of  crystal- 
lisation. Fracture  oonchoidal.  Inodorous,  tasteless.  Colour 
varies  from  orange  or  chrome-yellow  to  yellowish-grey. 
Lustre  adamantine.   Translucent.    Specific  gravity  6-0. 

It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and 
also  in  solution  of  ammonia  when  heated,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  them  by  acids  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  a  blue  glass  with  microcosmic 
salt.  It  has  been  found  on  the  surface  of  wolfram  and 
sometimes  on  that  of  tungstate  of  lime,  at  Huttington  in 
Connecticut,  and  Zinwald  in  Bohemia. 

It  is  stated  to  consist  of— 

Oxygen  .  .  .  20  23 
Tungsten        .       .  7977 

 100 

rungtiate  of  Lime.  Scheelate  of  Lime. — Occurs  mas- 
sive and  crystallised.  Primary  form  a  square  prism. 
Cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces  of  some  modifications.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  imperfectly  conchoida).  Hardness— scratches 
fluor-spar,  and  is  scratched  by  apatit.  Colour— white, 
yellowish-s-rey,  yellowish-brown,  and  sometimes  reddish- 
brown.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent; 
Specific  gravity  6-076. 


By*  the  blowpipe  difficultly  fusible  into  a  transparent 
;lass.    Slowly  acted 


glass.    Slowly  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  a 
due  of  tungstic  acid. 

This  substance  occurs  in  Bohemia  and  Sweden,  and  in 
the  English  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  and 
also  in  America. 
Analysis  by  Berzelius : — 

Tungstate  acid  .  80*417 
Lime     .       .       .  19400 
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It  sometimes  contains  small  portions  of  silica,  and  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Tungstate  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  Wolfram.  Schee- 
late  of  Iron  and  Manganese.— -Occurs  crystallized,  massive, 
and  pseudomorphous.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane,  and  to 
both  its  diagonals.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  5-0  to  5-5. 
Yields  readily  to  the  file.  Colour  blackish  and  brownish- 
black.  Streak  dork-brown,  or  slightly  reddish-brown. 
Lustre  semi-metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity  7"  155. 

Before  the  blowpipe  wolfram  decrepitates,  and*  at  a  very 
high  temperature  melts  into  a  globule  covered  with  crys- 
tals of  a  metallic  lustre.  With  phosphate  of  soda  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  bead  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Its  constituents,  according  to  the  authorities  named, 

Berzeliiu.  Vuqudia.  Hkhanlx 

Tungstic  acid    .       .    74  666  73-511  73-60 

Protoxide  of  iron      .    17  594  20  745  11-20 

Protoxide  of  manganese  '5-640  5-744  15  75 
Silica      .       .       .  2100 


100-  100-  100-55 

This  mineral  very  frequently  accompanies  tin-ore  in  the 
English  county  of  Cornwall,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Saxony. 
It  is  also  found  in  various  other  countries,  as  America, 
Siberia,  Scotland,  Sec. 

Tungstate  of  Lead. — [Lead, — Ores  of] 

We  shall  now  describe  some  of  the  compounds  which 
tungsten  forms  with  other  elementary  bodies. 

Oxygen  and  Tungsten.— We  have  described  below  a 
natural  compound  of  these  substances  under  the  name  of 
tungstic  acid;  but  a  mere  oxide,  not  possessing  acid  proper- 
ties, may  be  obtained  by  fusing  finely  powdered  wolfram,  or 
tungstate  of  iron,  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  dissolving  in  hot  water  the  tungstate  of  potash  formed, 
adding  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  evaporat- 
ing the  mixture  to  dryness  and  heating  it  to  redness.  The 
residue,  after  washing  in  boiline  water,  and  digesting  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  potash,  is  oxide  or  binoxide  of  tungsten. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  black :  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alkalis,  and  acids  by  direct  action,  but  when  formed  in  a 
different  mode  from  that  now  described  it  maybe  combined 
with  soda.  When  it  is  heated  to  redness  it  suddenly  ignites 
and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
during  combustion.  This  oxide  may  also  be  formed  by 
passing  hydrogen  gas  over  heated  tungstic  acid  :  its  colour, 
when  thus  obtained,  is  brown.  It  consists  of — 
Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  16 
One  equivalent  of  tungsten   .  100 

Equivalent     .      ,   116 


Tungitic  And.— We  have  already  stated  that  this  may 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  native  tuns-slate  of  lime, 
by  heating  the  oxide  in  the  air,  or,  which  is  the  best 
method,  by  heating  tungstate  of  ammonia  to  redness  so  as 
to  expel  the  ammonia.  The  properties  of  this  substance 
are,  that  it  is  pulverulent,  of  a  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkalis,  forming 
with  them  salts  called  tungstates.  When  recently  precipi- 
tated from  the  alkalis  by  acids,  it  forms  compounds  with 
them  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  24 
One  equivalent  of  tungsten   .  100 

Equivalent     .       .   124 

When  this  acid  is  heated  to  about  600''  and  a  current  of 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  it,  a  blue  substance  is  obtained,  and 
it  is  also  procured  by  immersing  zinc  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  tungstic  acids.  This  Berzelius  considers 
as  a  tungstate  of  tungsten,  probably  composed  of — 
Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen  20 
One  equivalent  ot  tungsten     .'       .  100 

Equivalent        .       .   120 

Chlorine  and  Tungsten  form  two  compounds:  when 
the  metal  is  Heated  in  the  gas,  combustion  occurs  and  the 
bichloride  is  formed.  It  has  sometimes  the  form  of  delicate 
red  needles,  but  more  commonly  that  of  a  deep  red  fused 
mass  resembling  cinnabar  in  fracture.  When  heated  it 
emits  a  red  vapour,  and  is  by  water  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  oxide  of  tungsten. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  clilonne  .  72 
One  equivalent  of  tungsten    .  100 

Equivalent     .       .   172 

Although  there  appears  to  exist  another  chloride  of  this 
metal,  chemists  are  scarcely  agreed  either  as  to  properties 
or  composition. 

Sulphur  and  Tungsten  form  a  sulphuret,  or  perhaps 
two  compounds ;  they  are  however  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  tungstates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  are  all 
soluble  ana  crystal lizable  compounds;  while  those  of  lime, 
barvtes,  and  strontia  are  insoluble. 
TUNGUSES.  [SiuKRiA,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  469.1 
TUNIC  AT  A,  a  group  of  animals  which,  although  very 
low  in  the  creation,  has,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  observes, 
in  consequence  of  the  investigations  of  Cuvier,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Savigny,  attracted  a  considerable  portion 
of  attention. 

Mr.  MacLeay  remarks  that,  although  it  is  a  proposition 
now  almost  undisputed  that  zoology  cannot  be  satisfac- 
factorily  studied  without  comparative  anatomy  being  taken 
for  its  basis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  as  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  the  singular  discoveries  of  Savigny 
on  the  compound  Tunicata.  The  wonderful  facts  which 
that  distinguished  naturalist  has  recorded  cduld  never, 
Mr.  MacLeay  observes,  have  been  discovered  by  him,  had 
he  confined  nis  attention  to  external  appearances.  '  Dis- 
daining to  rest  contented  with  the  manufacture  of  names, 
he  employed  himself  in  the  investigation  and  generaliza- 
tion of  physiological  facts ;  and  his  discovery  of  compound 
Tunicata,  *  I  conceive,'  says  Mr.  MacLeay,  *  to  be  such  as 
may  deservedly  be  placed  at  the  side  of  that  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Batrachian  reptiles,  or  any  other  important 
physiological  fact  whatever/ 

Mr.  MacLeay,  after  enforcing  the  necessity  of  dissec- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  article  Boltrnia,  proceeds  to  quote 
Cuvier,  who  sap,  1  The  external  form  of  tne  Ascidite  being 
subject  to  many  variations,  their  surface  offering  no  great 
differences,  their  colour  not  remaining  after  death,  and  du- 
fering  probably  during  life  according  to  age  and  locality, 
it  is  surely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without  having 
recourse  to  their  interior ;'  and  so  well  aware,  observes 
Mr.  Mac  Leay,  was  Aristotle  of  this  truth,  that  he  hn* 
given  us  an  anatomical  account  of  such  species  of  Ascidim 
as  he  was  acquainted  with,  so  detailed  and  so  accurate  as 
to  puzzle  his  commentators,  and  to  lead  some  of  them  to 
believe  that  his  description  was  in  fault  rather  than  their 
own  knowledge  of  natural  history. 

The  Tunicata  had  always  been  interesting  to  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  as  an  osculant  group  connecting  the  pcljpc  Acrita 
and  acephalous  Mollusca  ;  and  he  remarks  that  this  situa- 
tion, assigned  to  them  in  the  Ilora  Entomologies,  cannot 
now  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  Their  relation  to  the  testa- 
mollusca  has  likewise  been  pointed  out,  he  observes, 
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bv  Aristotle.  Baster,  Linnieiia,  Pallas,  Cuvier,  and  Savigny. 
Their  relation  to  the  Polype*  has  likewise  been  shown  by 
Savigny,  when  he  demonstrated  tliat  the  Alcyonium  ficiu 
of  Linnaeus  (Alcyonium  pulmonarium  of  Solander  and 
Ellis)  is  nothing  else  than  an  aggregation  of  minute 
Atcidiir  combined  in  a  eommon  envelope.  Indeed,  con- 
tinues Mr.  MacLcay,  it  is  rather  curious  to  remark  that 
the  affinity  of  these  animals  to  Mo/lusca,  although  so  early 
noticed,  is  less  striking  to  modern  naturalists  than  that 
affinity  which  thcv  bear  to  polypes,  and  which  was  only 
discovered  the  other  day.  Mr.  RIacI<cay  however  quali- 
fies this  observation  by  referring  to  the  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Aatur.,  art.  4  Mollusque,'  p.  303,  where  M.  de  Blainvillc 
compares  them  particularly  with  the  genus  Mya. 
•  Mr.  MacLeay  then  refers  to  Savigny's  distinguishing 
character  of  the  Tunicata,  namely,  their" having  a  soft  test 
or  covering,  consisting  of  an  organized  envelope,  provided 
with  two  orifices,  the  one  branchial,  the  other  anal  ;  and 
he  remarks  that  if  this  character  be  correct,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be,  the  imperfectly  known 
genus  Mtunmaria  will,  if  truly  described  byMtiller,  not  be- 
long to  this  group,  although  it  has  been  placed  there  by  La- 
marck. There  is  great  obscurity  however,  he  observes,  hang- 
ing over  this  genus  as  well  as  Bipapillaria.  which,  upon  the 
authority  of  some  manuscript  notes  of  Pcron,  is  said  to 
have  rigid  tentacula.  By  one  of  the  orifices  above  men- 
tioned the  Ascidia  imbibes  the  sea-water,  and  introduces 
it  into  the  branchial  cavity  ;  but  Mr.  MacLeay  refers  to 
Aristotle  for  a  general  account  of  the  structure  of  that 
group  of  Tunicata  which  comprises  Aristotle's  'Tethya,  or 
the  Ascidians  of  Savigny. 

Aristotle,  then  (Hist.  Anim.\  observes,  under  the  head 
of  Testaceous  Animals  (r<k StrrpaKottpua ).  that  'there  are 
some,  such  as  those  called  Tj/fhw,  which  are  so  entirely 
surrounded  by  their  test  or  envelope  as  to  have  no  part  of 
their  flesh  exposed.'  So  far,  us  Mr.  MacLeay  remarks, 
this  accurately  drawn  character  may  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  Tunicata.  But  Aristotle  afterwards  proceeds  to  a 
more  definite  description  of  the  Tethya : — '  But  of  all  these 
animals  (.the  ostracoderm*)  those  which  are  called  Tethya 
have  the  most  remarkable  nature ;  for  with  them  alone 
is  the  body  entirely  concealed  in  the  test.  This  test 
or  envelope  (ro  bnpaisoy)  is  between  the  texture  of  leather 
and  shell,  and  may  be  consequently  cut  like  a  piece  of 
tough  hide.  The  animal  adheres  to  the  rocks  by  its  test, 
and  has  two  passages  or  orifices  >>opoi.c),  distant  trom  each 
other,  and  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily  visible.  By  means 
of  these  it  imbibes  and  discharges  the  water.  On  opening 
one  of  these  animals,  the  inside  presents,  in  the  first  place, 
a  membrane,  composed  as  it  were  of  nervurvs  (vuiva 
vtvfmtq),  and  communicating  with  a  fleshy  intestine  (rd 
tfnpKwltc) ;  so  that  the  intestine  of  the  Tethyon  appears  con- 
tained in  the  reticulated  membrane.  Although,  indeed, 
the  flesh  is  alike  in  all  testaceous  animals,  this  intestine 
resembles  in  form  that  of  none  of  them.  It  is  susj>ended 
at  two  places,  viz.,  to  the  above-mentioned  membrane, 
and  to  the  muscle  which  proceeds  from  the  side  (literally, 
4  to  the  skin  from  the  side  ) ;  and  wherever  it  adheres  to 
either  of  these  it  is  narrowest.  At  each  point  of  suspen- 
sion this  intestine  tends  townrds  those  orifices  which  lead 
to  the  outside  of  the  test,  and  by  which  it  receives  and  dis- 
charges the  food  and  water:  so  that  if  one  of  these  aper- 
tures be  the  animal  s  mouth,  the  other  must  be  its  anus. 
One  of  these  oriticial  processes  (the  branchial  orifice)  is 
thicker  than  the  other.    Within  the  cavity  also  of  one  or 
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other  of  them  there 
which  divides  it.' 

Mr.  MacLeay,  who  thus  translates  a  passage  presenting 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  any  but  a  zoological 
scholar,  observes,  that  '  the  membrane,  composed  as  it 
were  of  nervurcs,'  is  a  good  description  of  the  beautifully 
reticulated  membrane  which  forms  the  branchiae,  of  the 
Tethya.  Aristotle,  he  adds,  appears  however  by  some 
mistake  to  have  considered  the.  branchial  pouch  as  sur- 
rounding the  intestine ;  and  he  remarks  that  he  suspects 
that  the  small  cohering  or  continuous  substance  which 
Aristotle  alludes  to  immediately  after  the  mention  of  that 
part  which  Mr.  MacLeay  considers  to  be  the  branchial 
on  lice,  is  the  valvule  of  the  anal  orifice. 

Mi.  MacLeay  then  proceeds  to  show  the  connection  of 
the  Acrita  with  the  M'Alusca  by  means  of  the  Tunicata, 
as  sUted  iu  the  article  Bolt-knia;  and  lu-  says  that  this 
osculant  group  may  be  divided  as  follows 


.Wm.ii  (ir.vat 

S.  ThaliA.. 
Or  «neh  TWoata  a* 
have  their  mantle 
adhering  every- 
when*  In  the  enve- 
lope ;  their  bran- 
ch!* imjrular,  oou- 
♦i.tinir  at  two  To-' 
Hated  rmcemn  al. 
lached  to  tint  •idea 
of  the  thorax  ;  aod 
their  branchial  ofi 
fie*  meraly  pro- 
vided »itii  a  val- 
*ulc.  V»- 

Mr.  MacLeay  observes  tliat  De  Blainvillc  considers  thai 
Pyura  Mutina*  makes  the  passage  from  the  simple  to  4r*e 
compound  Tethya  ;  tliat  is,  from  the  Ascididcc  to 
Botryllidce.  Savigny  shows,  Mr.  MacLcay  remarks,  th-j 
affinity  of  these  to  Pyrosoma,  and  of  PyrosotiM  to  Salpt, 
or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called,  although  the  name  is  pre- 
occupied in  botany)  Thalia.  De  Blainville  indeed,  be 
adds,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  Lucidar  '  Su/picis  nz- 
gregees;'  and  although  Mr.  MacLcay  thinks  that  no  gn^ 
stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  this  nrinngeraent,  from  M.  de 
Blainville's  obvious  wish  to  obliterate  the  inimitati. 
labours  of  Savigny,  it  is  clear,  he  admits  that  the  aflLni'v 
between  Pyronwna  and  Salpa  is  strong.  A  fifth  if  roup  of 
the  Tunicata  is,  he  observes,  vvanting  to  connect  the 
Hiphnridti'  and  the  Axadidre ;  and  he  says  that  he  has  rw 
doubt  tliat  such  animals  will  soon  occur  to  reward  tire 
industry  of  those  who  collect  Mollusca  and  Acrita. 

After  remarking  that  the  Tethya  of  Aristotle,  or,  4* 
Pliny  calls  them,  the  Tethvtc,  are  iu  general  incapable  of 
locomotion,  Mr.  MacLcay  proceeds  to  explain  the  structc.-e 
of  Boi.tk.ni \,  CvsriNGiA,  and  Cynthia,  all  of  which,  lit 
says,  belong  to  the  natural  family  AsciJidtc,  and  so-in  lo 
have  been  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  Northern  Sea.*, 
where  they  lay  fixed,  cither  to  submarine  rocks,  .-and,  o; 
sea-weed,  or  to  other  animals  sedentary  like  them.sdv  es. 

Tor  the  sreneral  definition'  of  Cynthia,  see  the  article. 
The  following  anatomical  character  and  synopsis  of  the 
subgenera  are  given  by  Mr.  MacLeay:— 

Anatomical  Character.— Branchial  pouch  divided  in'.o 
longitudinal  folds,  surmounted  by  a  circle  of  compound  or 
simple  tentacula :  the  meshes  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
destitute  of  papillae.    Abdomen  lateral. 

Mr.  MacLeay  observes  that  M.  de  Blainvillc  seems  nut 
to  have  sufficiently  studied  these  animals;  for,  after  giving 
an  erroneous  character  to  the  gvu\i*A*ridia,  and  cor.i'ounu- 
ing  it  with  the  genus  Phallusia  and  Clarelliua,  he  ends 
with  acknowledging  that  with  respect  to  the  species  •  lenr 
distinction  est  assez  difficile.1  [  Art.  Mollusqur,  m  Diet,  dm 
Srienceii  Xiitiirrl/ris.)  Mr.  MacLeay  adds  that  Dr.  Fleming 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  given  a  very  good  view  of  this 
natural  group  in  the  article  4  Mollusca*  of  the  supplement 
to  the  Lncyclojxedia  liritarmica. 

Synopsis  of  the  Subgenera. 

JVurW  Ort*p.  1 1.  CyatUia  

1.  Unuebiat  punch  with  more  I 
than  cipjht  fold*.    7V»f«-^„        .     _  _   .  . 

r«ln  nunipuund.  i»"«rilU-   -•*  »«"•«"  ■••    «et*rnat*m  or  the  branchial 

pooch  lulcrruriird. 

3.  Styrla,  Sav.  . .    Oxtriei  M-Ttral,  one  at  lra»t 

oil  each  wd>-  ol  the  ludr. 
■I.  Paododa.  Sot.    Or,,r„  uui,,.,,         Mu  the 
itjlit  oik-,  which  i>  cau- 
rri«ol    iti  the  itiU'>tiujl 

Deodrudoa.         Omrtj  uolqne.  ir.  only  the 
MacLcay  ....       lelt  w.  whjHi  u  finnta 
nr  liriimhcd.  «ud  liruiW 
between     the  liraorliUl 
I'l/uJi  and  taantle. 

•The  lu/ifca/fl,*  says  tha  distinguished  roologist,  to 
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whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  this  lucid  and  philoso- 
phical analysis,  '  agree  with  their  contiguous  group  the 
Ahlluica  in  the  remarkable  variation  that  exists  in  their 
system  of  generation.  Like  every  other  solitary  character 
that  can  possibly  be  adopted  for  the  ground-work  of  a 
Zoological  system,  the  mode  of  generation  ought  to  rise 
in  importance  only  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
variation.  In  n  group  of  animals,  for  instance,  where  it 
varies  according  to  the  species,  it  is  evidently  of  less 
importance,  as  affording  natural  characters,  than  among 
those  groups  where  it  remains  less  subject  to  varia- 
tion. When  the  naturalist  happens  to  consider  that  he 
ought  always  to  obtain  his  group  before  he  attempts  to 
find  its  character,  he  is  sure  to  perceive  this  truth  ;  and  it 
is  on  this  very  principle  that  Savigny,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination, has  proceeded  in  the  above  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  genus  Ascidia,  which  I  have  done  little  more 
than  borrow  from  him.  To  this  naturalist,  whose  works 
I  cannot  too  often  recommend  to  the  careful  attention  of 
zoologists  as  models  for  imitation  and  true  examples  of 
the  method  in  which  natural  history  ought  to  be  studied, 
I  would  willingly  have  dedicated'  the  following  genus' 
[Denurodoa],  4  but  his  name  happens  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  the  science.'  [.Linn.  Trans., 
vol.  xiv.) 

We  earnestly  desire  to  impress  the  principle  inculcated 
in  the  last  paragraph  upon  the  mind  of  the  zoological 

student. 

Mr.  Brodcrip  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  have  described  a 
curious  form  belonging  to  this  natural  group. 
Group,  Tunicata. — Family,  •  •  «  *  ? — Genus,  Chelyosoma. 
Generic  Character. — Body  sessile,  fixed,  involved  in  a 
coriaceous  test  or  envelope  dividedly  laminate  above.  Ori- 
Jice*  conical,  each  closed  with  six  trigonal  valvules. 


Example.  Chelyosoma  MacLeayanum. 
Description. — Elongati 


Dngate-ovate,  affixed  at  the  base,  flat 
above,  octopartite,  the  laminae  striated ;  orifices  pro- 
minent. 

Locality. — The  Arctic  seas,  adhering  to  stones. 

This  animal  comes  nearest  to  the  Telhya  above  noticed, 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  tcntacula  surrounding  the 
branchial  orifice.  It  differs  ffom  the  Thalida  inasmuch 
as  the  mantle  seems  to  adhere  to  the  orifices  only,  and, 
instead  of  a  simple  valvule,  each  orifice  of  Chelyotmna  is 
furnished  with  a  complicated  one.  From  the  Ascididw  it 
differs  inasmuch  as  both  its  orifices  are  surrounded  by  six 
valves,  instead  of  being  quadrifid. 

There  were  four  specimens,  one  of  which  was  sacrificed 
to  the  inquiry,  the  authors  being  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  internal  investigation,  more  especially  in  animals  of  this 
class;  decomposition  however  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
ovaries  and  other  viscera  were  nearly  reduced  to  a  shape- 
less pulp,  and  they  could  only  trace  the  following  parts  of 
the  interior  structure.  But,  before  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vation is  laid  before  the  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  decomposition  which  prevented  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate demonstration  of  the  ovaries  and  other  viscera  was, 
apparently,  occasioned  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  speci- 
men had  been  preserved  not  having  sufficiently  penetrated 
to  the  internal  parts.  This  is  mentioned  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  collectors  to  the  necessity  of  punc  turing 
the  external  integuments,  muscular  coats  &c.  of  such 
animals  as  are  plunged  entire  into  spirit,  in  order  that  it 
may  reach  and  preserve  the  viscera. 

The  mantle  appeared  to  adhere  only  to  the  orifices,  each 
of  which  consists  of  six  triangular  valvules.  Each  val- 
vule is  furnished  with  a  set  of  muscular  fibres,  adhering  at 
one  end  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunic,  and  at  the  other 
extremity  to  a  small  process  on  the  valvule.  These  mus- 
cles appear  to  be  the  agents  for  opening  and  shutting  the 
valvules.  Besides  this  set  of  muscular  fibres  and  within 
them  there  is  another  set,  which  passes  laterally  from  one 
papilla  to  another,  forming  a  sphincter,  the  base  of  w  hich 
is  hexagonal.  (.Fig.,  c.)  There  are  other  strong  subcuta- 
neous muscular  fibres,  passing  from  the  edge  of  the  coria- 
ceous plates  which  form  the  upper  surface.  These  appear 
to  be  intended  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of  dilatation 
and  contraction.  Externally  the  animal  is  of  an  oblong 
cup-shape,  adhering  by  coriaceous  processes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cup.  The  upper  surface,  which  is  flat,  consists 
of  eight  coriaceous,  somewhat  honiy,  angular  plates.  One 
of  these  is  placed  between  the  two  orifices,  and,  in  four 
specimens  which  were  examined,  this  was  of  an  hexago- 

v.  c,  No.  \:m. 


nal  shape,  the  sides  coming  in  contact  with  the  orificuU 
valvules,  being  lunatcd.  Hie  plates  are  so  disposed  that 
the  branchial  orifice  is  surrounded  by  three  plates,  and  the 
anal  orifice  by  four,  besides  that  which  is  intermediate  and 
abuts  upon  both.  The  three  plates  near  the  branchial 
orifice  are  much  larger  tlian  the  four  which  arc  near  the 
anal  orifice.  Each  of  the  plates  is  marked  with  three  or 
four  elevated  stria?,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  plate,  and 
near  to  them,  leaving  an  area  in  the  centre,  and  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  land  shell.    The  ori- 

fices are  very  small,  and  are  surrounded  by  six  triangular 
valvules,  each  transversely  striated,  and,  when  shut,  rising 
from  the  surrounding  surface  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
lower  or  cup-like  part  is  formed  of  a  coriaceous  substance, 
with  slight  traces  of  separation  into  plates,  but  without  in- 
ternal muscular  fibre.  In  one  specimen  only  there  were 
two  irregular  somewhat  homy  plates  at  the  external  base 
of  the  cup,  but  not  so  strongly  marked  as  the  upper  plates. 
These  lower  plates  were  not  to  be  observed  in  a  lower 
specimen  which  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion from  the  stone  to  which  it  was  fixed.  (Zool.  Journ., 
vol.  v.) 


Ctirlyoacma  MmeLeayunm. 

a,  .ide  r(.w ;  ft,  wrn  from  »U>Y«;  e. 
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.  Salpacka  ;  SvNoicirM.l 
pound  (and  most  probably  all  the)  Ascidions,  in 
their  first  state  of  development,  after  leaving  the  egg,  as- 
sume the  form  of  Tadpoles,  and  are  locomotive  by  means 
of  a  vibratile  tail,  which  they  cost  off  when  they  quit  the 
larva  state  and  assume  the  sessile  condition.  This  meta- 
morphosis was  observed  by  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell,  both 
in  a  solitary  and  compound  Ascidian,  namely  in  Ascidia 
jrapitln  solitary)  and  in  Aplidiuin  verrun/sum  (com- 
pound). (Sec  Edinburgh  A'ew  Philosophical  Journal, 
January,  1HJJ.  vol.  20,  p.  152.)  But  in  1828  MM.  Audouin 
and  Milne  Edwards  had  proved  that  the  compound  Asci- 
dians are  at  their  birth  endowed  with  sufficiently  exten- 
sive locomotive  faculties,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  age, 
they  underwent  a  true  metamorphosis  tAnn.  des  Sciences 
A'u/.,  1828,  tome  XV.,  p.  10);  and  M.  Sars.  as  well  as  Sir 
John  Graham  Dalyell,  subsequently  verified  the  fact,  which 
had  been  doubted  by  certain  naturalists.  The  observations 
of  M.  Sars  were  made  upon  the  Botrylli  of  the  Norwegian 
coasts,  (Beskrireher  og  iagttageher  oder  tiogle  ma>rke- 
lige  eller  nye  i  habet  bed  den  Bergenske  kyst  lebende  dyr 
of  polypernes,  acalephernes,  radiathernes,  annelidernes  og 
motlushernes  claster,  4to.,  Bergen,  1835.)  The  metamor- 
phosis of  these  animals  is  admirably  described  and  figured 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  paper  by  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
entitled  '  Observations  sur  Let  Ascidies  composces  des  Cotes 
de  La  Manche,'  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  11th  November,  1839,  wherein  the  structure  and 
general  physiology  of  these  highly  interesting  animals  is 
explained  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  researches  of  Savigny, 
of  whom  M.  Milne  Edwards  speaks  in  those  terms  of  eulogy 
which  every  zoologist  must  feel  to  be  due  to  that  acute,  accu- 
rate, and  patiently  investigating  naturalist,  were  principally 
employed  upon  animals  preserved  in  spirits,  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  some  of  their  delicate  organs  having 
escaped  his  notice ;  for,  as  M.  Milne  Edwards  truly  ob- 
serves, it  is  only  by  studying  these  small  animals  in  the 
living  state  that  one  can  hope  to  fill  up  the  lacuna?  which 
Savigny  left  in  their  history.    This  has  been  most  salisfac- 
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TaJpole  of  Araaroudun  prollfenim,  newly  haliheU  rtiijhly  mogniftcd). 

s,  lejtnmenttry  tody  of  the  trunk  torn  «itiiiu  Die  oourh;  4,  pouch  endming 
the  rttellue,  ami  forming  the  tunic  of  tin-  hodv  of  tbr  lnrr»  ;  V',  api<mt**r» 
terminating  in  wckin  and  enabling  the  « 111ra.1l  tn  fi*  itself:  **,  tail  formed  t»y 
n  prolongation  of  the  trgummiary  LkjiH  ,  and  enclosing  a  tubular  appendage 
of  the  Utellloe  toe.    (M.  Liwarua.) 


Amarouciiira  proliferum  -  nnt.  ii*«. 


■ 


Mam  of  the  umt  tperun,  magnlftVd.  (M.  E.) 

torilv  done  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  established  himself 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  where  these  Aicidit*  abound  : 
and  the  results  of  his  observations  are  embodied  in  the 
paper  last  quoted,  which  brings  down  the  history  of  these 
animals  to  the  present  time,  and  most  lucidly  explains 


their  organization  and  habits.  We  regret  that  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  lay  this  excellent  paper  in  detail 
before  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
formation, and  we  recommend  those  among  them  who  are 
observers  to  take  this  paper  and  their  microscope  with 
them  to  the  coast,  reminding  them  at  the  same  time  Uiat 
when  they  have  sufficiently  amused  themselves  with  ex- 
amining the  metamorphosis  and  organization  of  these  A»- 
cidian-s  they  will  tint!  plenty  of  opportunities  for  adding 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy and  habits  of  a  multitude  of  marine  productions 
which  demand  an  investigation  and  illustration  like  that 
bestowed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  on  the  Compound  Asci- 
dians. 

Fossil  Tunicata? 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  geologists  to  a  more 
narrow  investigation  of  the  organic  remains  preserved  in 
the  various  strata,  and  particularly  in  the  older  formations, 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  fossil  animnls  belonging  to 
this  group.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  they  were 
more  plentiful  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  test  or 
envelope  of  many  of  them  must  have  been  capable  of  pre- 
servation. The  forms  themselves,  presenting  a  low  grade 
of  organization,  are  just  such  examples  of  animal  life 
as  might  be  looked  for  in  those  beds  which  were  once  at 
the  bottom  of  the  antient  seas,  whilst  they  are  fotmd  among 
the  marine  productions  of  the  present  day. 

Here  then  we  shall  notice  hchaditet  Konigii,  from  the 
lower  f.udlow  rock,  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Mur- 
chison's  'Silurian  System.' 

Mr.  Murchison  remarks  that  these  curious  fossils  are  so 
srrouped  together,  that  he  always  compared  them  with 
packed  or  baked  figs ;  and  he  says  that  Mr.  Ki'mig,  to 
whom  he  referred  them,  thus  speaks  of  them: — *I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Atcidif*'.  Like  the  Lrurof>hthalmus  of  the  '  Icones 
Sectilcs*  (cent,  i.,  f.  1  \  they  seem  to  form  a  group  of  glo- 
bular, coriaceous,  and,  it  may  be  added,  pediclea  bodies  ; 
for  in  one  of  them  the  cicatrix  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pedicle  distinctly  appears.  As  however  no  traces  of 
branchial  and  intestinal  apertures  arc  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  view,  it  would  be  rash  to  constitute  this 
fossil  a  genus,  or  to  assign  it  a  place  in  any  of  the  known 
genera  of  the  naked  MuKusca,  to  which  Lcucophthufmu* 
unquestionably  belongs.' 


!«chaditn  K  nitii. 

TUNING,  the  art  of  adjusting  the  several  sounds  of  a 
musical  instrument  so  as  to  make  its  scale  approach  to 
correctness  ;  also  that  of  putting  two  instruments,  each  of 
which  has  the  parts  of  its  scale  in  proper  relative  adjust- 
ment, into  agreement  with  each  other. 

Some  musical  instruments  have  a  permanent  relative 
scale,  all  the  jtarts  of  which,  if  changed  at  all,  change  to- 
gether. Thus  a  horn  or  a  flute  may  change  its  pitch  from 
the  heat  of  a  room,  but  all  the  parts  change  together,  and 
the  whole  effect  of  temperature  is  corrected  at  once  by 
lengthening  the  pipe  of  which  the  instrument  consists. 
Other  instruments  require  to  have  the  parts  of  their  scales 
compared  with  each  other  from  time  to  time,  owing  to 
their  several  parts  being  unconnected  and  subject  to  un- 
equal wear  or  to  separate  accident:  such  as  the  organ 
and  piano-forte.  Others  again  are  so  liable  to  these  de- 
rangements as  to  require  tuning  on  every  occasion  of  use, 
as  the  violin  class,  the  harp,  the  drums,  sc.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  the  mode  of  tuning  instruments  in 
detail,  but,  as  promised  in  the  article  Scale,  to  give  some 
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account  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  actual 
construction  of  any  scale,  and  the  ordinary  modes  of  meet- 
ing them. 

In  the  article  just  referred  to  we  have  pointed  out  the 
mathematical  commencement  of  this  subject,  and  have 
made  it  evident,  from  first  principles,  that  a  perfect  scale  is 
impossible  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  all  the  interval*, 
or  even  all  the  principal  intervals  in  every  key,  shall  be 
perfect.  Let  additional  notes  be  introduced  to  make  ex- 
isting keys  perfect,  and  those  additional  notes  wotdd  them- 
selves become  the  key-notes  of  new  keys,  requiring  addi- 
tional notes  to  make  them  perfect.  Again,  the  conditions 
of  the  ordinary  musical  instruments  require  that  the  octave 
.shall  consist  of  only  twelve  semitones,  and  though  some' 
organs  have  been  constructed  with  more,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  embarrass  the  subject  by  treating  of  any  other 
scale  than  that  of  the  twelve  semitones.  We  shall  use  the 
same  notation  as  before,  namely,  expressing  the  following 
note  of  the  treble  scale, 


by  c,  we  shall  denote  the  successive  cs  in  ascent  by  c1,  c*, 
kc,  and  those  in  descent  by  c(l  c„  &c. :  thus  ct  is  three 
octaves  below  c,  and  c*  is  four  octaves  above  it. 

The  first  point  is  to  fix  upon  some  one  note,  by  the 
pitch  of  which  all  others  may  be  determined.  The  only 
way  of  retaining  a  permanent  pitch  for  use  is  by  having 
an  instrument  which  time  will  not  alter.  It  is  true  that 
the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  only  upon  the  number  of  vi- 
brations in  a  second,  and  can,  by  the  description  of  this 
number,  always  be  recovered  by  acoustical  experiments. 
But  we  might  as  well  expect  a  carpenter  to  ascertain  his 
own  foot-rule  for  himself  by  the  pendulum  [Standard], 
as  an  ordinary  musician  to  appeal  to  the  theory  of  mu- 
sical vibrations.  A  standard  pitch  is  usually  obtained,  or 
professed  to  be  obtained,  by  the  tuning-fork,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  steel  prongs  growing  out  of  a  steel 
handle.  When  these  prongs  are  sharply  struck  they  vi- 
brate, and  if  the  instrument  be  then  held  to  the  ear,  or 
placed  upon  the  flap  of  a  table,  or  any  other  sound-board, 
a  low  and  very  pure  sound  U  heard,  it  the  prongs  be  per- 
fectly equal.  These  tuning-forks  are  usually  made  to 
sound  either  c1  or  a,  and  they  would  answer  their  purpose 
exceedingly  well  if  there  really  were  in  existenee  any 
standard  from  which  they  were  made.  But  this  there  is 
not ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only  do  the  tuning- 
forks  of  different  makers  frequently  vary  a  little  from  each 
other,  but  the  new  forks  are  sensibly  higher  than  the  old 
ones.  We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  pitch  used 
in  different  places  vanes  [Acoustics,  p.  97],  and  also 
how  very  much  what  is  now  called  concert-pitch  is  higher 
than  it  was  a  century  ago  [Pips].  This  rise,  it  appears, 
is  still  going  on,  and,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  stop  it, 
will  not  finish  until  all  the  compositions  of  the  old  mas- 
ters arc  played  and  sung  two  or  three  notes  higher  than 
thev  were  really  written. 

There  was,  we  are  told,  a  few  years  ago,  a  standard,  so 
called,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  those  who  ma- 
nage the  Philharmonic  concerts ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  account  was  given  of  the  method  of  selection, 
or  that  any  experiments  were  instituted  with  a  view  to  its 
perpetuation.  We  are  also  told  that  this  mysterious  stan- 
dard was  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  particular  trades- 
man, and  that  the  rest  of  the  craft  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it.  Since  we  began  to  write,  we  have  seen  another 
promulgation  of  a  standard  tuning-fork,  for  the  especial 
use  of  singing  classes.  The  prospectus  of  the  seller  states 
that  careful  experiments  have  determined  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic c  (the  c'  of  our  notation)  vibrates  less  than  512 
times  in  a  second  ;  how  much  less  is  not  stated.  These  new 
tuning-forks  are  asserted  to  have  had  their  pitch  raised  to 
vibrate  512  times  in  a  second ;  avowedly  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  512  is  a  good  number  for  calculation,  and 
intermediate  between  those  of  tuning-forks  now  in  use; 
and  it  ia  stated  that  every  fork  is  tuned  to  the  true  stan- 
dard by  a  '  scientific  process.'  But  directors  of  concerts 
;uul  publishers  of  music  should  be  aware  that  no  attention 
is  ever  paid  by  those  who  understand  such  matters  to 
scientific  secrets ;  and  that  until  a  full  account  is  pub- 
lished, and  authenticated  copies  of  the  standard  are  made 


secure  and  accessible,  the  science  of  the  standard-makers 
will  rank  no  higher  than  that  of  the  tailors  who  cut  '  on 
unerring  geometrical  principles.' 

Mr.  Woolhousc,  who  made  the  last  experiments  on  this 
subject  which  were  published  ('  Essay  on  Musical  Inter- 
vals.' p.  G4„  finds  the  '  common  pitch-note  a'  to  make  424 
double  vibrations  in  a  second,  from  whence  he  infers  that 
c'  gives 509  such  vibrations:  but  whence  he  got  this  pitch- 
note  he  does  not  state,  nor  whether  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  so-called  Philharmonic  standard.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  we  should  recommend  every  one  not  to  be  kd 
into  the  belli  T  of  the  existence  of  a  standard  without  some 
better  account  of  it  than  yet  exists,  and  also  in  the  mean 
time  to  do  what  he  can  to  keep  down  concert-pitch,  so  as 
at  least  to  prevent  its  rising  higher  than  it  now  generally 
is. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  tuning-forks 
which  requires  some  attention.  These  forks  (in  England 
—not  on  the  Continent,  are  differently  manufactured: 
there  are  c  folks  and  a  forks,  that  is,  forks  which  sound  c1 
and  a.  In  the  orchestra,  which  must  follow  the  violins, 
the  a  fork  is  always  used  ;  while  in  tuning  a  piano-forte, 
harp,  &c,  the  c  fork  is  used.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
only  one,  the  a  fork,  should  be  used.  Even  if  the  scale  were 
perfect,  it  would  still  be  desirable  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
error  arising  from  the  use  of  different  forlcs ;  add  to  which, 
that  without  extreme  care,  such  care  as  never  is  taken,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  making  the  temperament  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  note  which  is  first  tuned,  and  which 
must  be  that  sounded  by  the  fork.  We  do  not  certainly 
much  believe  in  the  temperament  of  an  orchestra;  the 
characters  of  the  instruments  are  various,  and  the  dis- 
position of  most  of  the  wind  instrument*  to  be  a  little  out 
of  tune,  each  in  one  or  more  particular  parts  of  the  scale, 
gives  them  each  something  so  like  a  temperament  (or  die- 
temperament,  if  the  reader  pleases)  of  its  own,  that  the 
united  body  disobeys  temperameut  to  a  degree  which  sets 
the  slight  differences  between  one  system  and  another  al- 
together aside.  In  the  full  passages  there  is  too  much 
noise  for  the  ear  to  be  very  nice  on  this  point,  and  in  the 
solos  the  leading  instrument  marks  its  own  temperament 
upon  the  whole  orchestra.  But  when  a  few  instruments 
come  together,  some  of  which  ore  tuned  from  a  and  others 
from  c,  the  disadvantage  of  different  temperaments  may 
be  sensibly  felt.  But  all  this  must  be  said  with  much  de- 
ference, for  circumstances  connected  with  the  scale  or  its 
adjustment  may  produce  very  different  effects  on  different 
ears. 

'1  he  leading  note  being  settled,  the  tuner  mutt  learn  to 
tune  that  note  in  perfect  unison  with  his  fork,  and  then  to 
tune  the  octaves  of  that  note  both  above  and  below.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  plain  and  straightforward  part  of  the 
whole  operation :  nevertheless,  easily  as  tuners  take  it,  and 
readily  as  they  refer  to  one  of  their  octaves  as  being  as 
good  an  authority  as  the  original  note  iUelf,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  more  pains  than  is  usually  taken  might 
be  well  bestowed.  A  note  and  its  octave,  when  the  con- 
sonance is  perfectly  well  tuned,  should  sound  like  one 
note  :  now  considering  that  in  a  grand  piano  there  are  six 
strings  to  be  tuned  before  an  octave  U  ready,  three  unisons 
with  the  lower  note  and  tliree  with  the  upper,  it  is  not  so 
very  cosy  to  present  that  perfeetlyindivisible  effect  which 
a  good  artist  ought  to  strive  for.  There  is  a  method  (given 
in  Jousse's  work)  of  tuning  the  twelve  semitones  of  one 
octave-interval  first,  w  ithout  tuning  the  octave  of  any  note, 
by  proceeding  upwards  by  fifths  and  downwards  by  fourths, 
until  the  whole  is  completed,  and  this  purposely  to  avoid 
depending  upou  notes  in  the  adjacent  octaves.  This  mode, 
however,  or  any  other,  must  be  matter  of  individual  selec- 
tion :  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  one  method  would  be 
best  suited  to  all  ears. 
!  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathematical  theory 
of  the  scale  know  that  all  the  concords  cannot  be  made 
perfect:  otliers  may  learn  it  in  the  following  way.  Sup- 
pose twelve  perfect  fifths  to  be  tuned  upwards  from  c  and 
.  give  the  results  the  names  of  the  notes  which  they  would 
;    represent  in  the  scale  of  twelve  semitones,  and  iti^  the  no- 

•  menchituie  of  sharp*,  if  the  scale  were  perfect.  We  should 
i    then  have 

i  C,  G,  D1,  A1,  E»,  H»,  C*S,  O't,  D»S,  AJS,  li"3,  *?t. 

i   Now  since  u'3  is  the  same  note  as  c7,  it  appears  that  twelve 

•  perfect  fifths  should  be  the  same  as  seven  octaves;  and  if 
!    we  pass  to  the  octave  below,  as  soon  as  wc  get  out  of  the 
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octavo  beginning  with  c,  we  should  have  c,  o,  d,  a,  e,  &c. 
the  last  being:  C.  It  will  be  found  however  that  this  is 
not  true,  but  that  the  note  obtained  from  twelve  ascents 
by  fifths  intermixed  with  six  descents  by  octaves  is  sharper 
than  c'.  Again,  if  the  perfect  thirds  be  tuned  from  c,  we 
should  have  c,  k,  g$,  c',  but  it  will  be  found  that  c1  ob- 
tained in  this  way  is  too  flat.  The  octave  derived  from  the 
fifths  vibrates  223  times  where  it  should  vibrate  220;  and 
that  derived  from  the  thirds  vibrates  125  times  where  it 
should  vibrate  12H.  The  slight  alterations  which  arc  made 
in  order  that  any  one  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the  octave 
may  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  key-note,  without  any  shock  to 
the  ear,  constitute  the  temperament  of  a  scale  ;  the  altered 
consonances  are  said  to  be  temfvreti.  Some  writers  call 
the  interval  from  the  false  octave  obtained  by  the  fifths  to 
the  true  one,  by  the  name  of  the  wolf  ;  and  using  the  word 
in  this  sense  Lord  Stanhope  contends  (and  justly)  for  five 
wolves,  one  from  the  fifths,  and  one  from  each  of  the  sets 
of  thirds  beginning  with  c,  cj*,  d,  dJJ  ;  and  three  more 
might  have  been  got  from  the  minor  thirds.  But  by  the 
term  trolf  oilier  writers  mean  the  bad  fifth  which  exists  in 
the  worst  key,  when  the  temperament  is  allowed  to  favour 
some  keys  at  the  expense  of  others.  Simple  as  this  little 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  a  term  may  be,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  it.  A  writer  on  tuning  charges  some  of 
the  pianoforte-makers  of  his  time  with  utter  ignorance  of 
the  scale,  in  slipulalinij  with  the  tuners  whom  they  em- 
ployed that  there  shoidd  be  no  wolf.  In  all  probability 
they  only  meant  that  no  kev  should  be  worse  than  another, 
or  that  the  temperament  should  be  equal.  This  term  trot/ 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  jarring  of  a  badly-tuned 
consonance,  supposed  to  resemble  the  distant  howling  of 
the  animal :  we  rather  suspect  it  was  so  called  because  it 
was  hunted  from  one  part  of  the  scale  to  another  like  a 
wild  beast,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Two  systems  of  temperament  suggest  themselves:  the 
first,  equal,  in  which  the  necessary  defect*  of  the  scale 
are  distributed  equally  throughout  it;  the  second,  unequal, 
in  which  some  mode  is  adopted  of  distributing  the  imper- 
fection so  as  to  make  some  Keys  feel  it  less  than  others. 
The  most  common  practice  of  our  day  is  to  endeavour  at 
equal  temperament.    The  two  systems  have  their  advo- 
cates, and  the  arguments  for  one  and  the  other  are  as  fol- 
lows.  In  favor  of  equal  temperament  it  is  urged  that  all 
the  keys  are  made  equally  good,  and  that  in  no  one  does 
the  imperfection  amount  to  a  striking  defect :  also  that  in 
the  orchestra  theie  is  little  chance  of  any  uniform  tempe- 
rament among  the  various  instruments,  if  it  be  not  this 
one.    Against  equal  temperament  it  is  urged  that  it  takes 
away  all  distinctive  character  from  the  different  keys,  and 
leave*  no  one  single  key  perfect.    All  these  arguments 
have  force,  both  for  and  against :  for  ourselves,  we  con- 
sider those  against  equal  temperament  much  the  stronger. 
We  have  often  felt  that  a  pianoforte  newly  tuned  has,  with 
much  correctness,  a  certain  insipidity,  which  wears  off  as 
the  effect  of  the  tuning  gradually  disappears;  insomuch 
that  the  best  phase  of  the  instrument,  to  our  ears,  is  ex- 
hibited during  the  period  which  precedes  its  becoming 
offensively  out  of  tune.   At  this  time  the  progress  towards 
the  state  of  being  out  of  tune  (for  which  there  is  no  single 
word,  mallnnation  would  do  very  well)  can  only  be  called 
a  change  of  »he  temperament ;  and  the  several  keys  begin 
to  exhibit  varieties  of  character  which,  until  maltonation 
arrives,  render  the  instrument  more  and  more  agreeable. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  with  respect  to  equal  tempera- 
ment, that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
tuning.   The  only  way  of  obtaining  a  given  temperament, 
equal  or  unequal,  with  certainty,  is  to  take  a  raonochord, 
and  having  calculated  the  proper  lengths  of  the  different 
strings,  to  form  the  successive  notes  on  the  monochord, 
and  to  tune  the  several  notes  of  the  instrument  in  unison 
with  them.   No  tuner  can  get  an  equal  temperament  by 
trial :  so  that  the  question  lies  between  the  having  all  sorts 
of  approximations  to  equal  temperament,  according  to  the 
propensities  of  different  ears,  or  as  many  sorts  of  approxi- 
mations to  some  other  systems.   Had  the  English  nation 
been  as  musical  as  it  is  mechanical,  a  portable  monochord, 
or  system  of  monochords,  would  have  been  invented,  on 
which  any  given  system  of  temperament  could  have  been 
readily  laid  down  by  rule,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
instrument. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  by  approximation  to  equal 
temperament  is  simply  to  tune  the  fifths  a  little  too  flat, 


and  the  following  order  of  proceeding  is  the : 
and  has  often  been  given.  The  first  letter  represent*  t  he 
note  already  tuned,  the  second  the  one  which  is  to  be 
tuned  from  it :  a  chord  interposed  in  parentheses  represents 
the  trial  that  should  be  made  upon  notes  already  in  tune, 
in  order  to  test  the  success  of  the  operation  as  far  as  it  hat 
gone.  The  first  step  is  to  put  c1  in  tune  by  the  tuning- 
fork  : — 


c1 ;  e'e ;  co ;  go,  ;  o,d  ;  da  ;  aa,  ;  a,e  ;  (ceo)  ; 


vCEG, 


i>gb);  bb, ;  HjFj;  (dp$a);  f}1f(JJ;  Fjcff;  U,c$*> 
c£g3;  (witfB);  c'p;  (fac1)  ;  fa, jf;  (a,:*df)  ;  a,£aS; 
Afcojt;  (dCgaS);  dSg,-?  ;  (o,$cdS). 

We  have  written  all  the  semitones  as  sharps,  whether 
tuned  from  above  or  from  below.  Of  course,  since  the 
fifths  arc  all  to  be  a  little  too  small  in  their  intervals,  the 
upper  note  must  be  flattened  when  tuned  from  below,  and 
the  lower  note  sharpened  when  tuned  from  above.  In  the 
preceding  the  octave  cc'  is  completely  tuned,  and  also 
the  adjacent  interval  r,£c.  The  rest  of  the  instrument 
is  then  to  be  tuned  by  octaves.  The  thirds  should  all  come 
out  a  little  sharper  than  perfect,  as  the  several  trials  are 
made :  when  this  does  not  happen,  some  of  the  preceding 
fifths  arc  not  equal.  The  parts  which  arc  first  tuned  by 
the  fifths,  and  from  which  all  the*others  are  tuned  by  oc- 
taves, are  called  bearings. 

We  Bhall  now  show  how,  by  means  of  the  theory  of  the 
scale,  fo  examine  a  system  of  temperament :  the  rest  of  this 
article  is  therefore  only  for  those  who  have  some  mathe- 
matical knowledge  of  the  scale.  Everything  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  mean  semitones,  and  the  following  additions 
will  be  convenient.  A  major  tone  is  2-039100  mean  semi- 
tones ;  a  minor  tone  1  *  R24037  \  a  diatonic  semitone 
1*117313;  a  comma -215063;  the  excess  of  twelve  perfect 
fifths  above  seven  octaves  '234600,  a  little  more  than  a 
comma,  frequently  called  a  comma ;  the  excess  of  an  oc- 
tave above  three  perfect  thirds  -410689.  Various  modes 
of  dividing  the  octave  have  been  proposed,  that  is,  of 
creating  imaginary  subdivisions,  by  means  of  which  to 
express  the  various  intervals  required.  None  is  so  con- 
venient, in  our  opinion,  as  the  expression  by  means  of 
mean  semitones  and  their  fractions. 
We  prefer  to  show  a  complete  examination  of 


system,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  may  apply  it  to 
another,  instead  of  briefly  noting  the  peculiarities  of  differ- 
ent systems.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  Dr.  Youngs 
first  system,  which  is  as  follows: — Tune  downwards,  from 
the  key-note,  six  perfect  fifths,  ascending  info  the  octave 
interval  cc1  when  necessary:  then  tune  upwards,  from 
the  key-note,  six  equally  imperfect  fifths,  throwing  the 
whole  error  of  -2346  of  a  mean  semitone  equally  among 
them.  In  the  equal  temperament  the  wolf  is  made  to  bear 
twelve  cubs :  here  only  six — larger  ones  of  course.  Now  a 
perfect  fifth,  being  two  major  tones,  a  minor  tone,  and  a 
diatonic  semitone,  is  thus  composed : 

Two  major  tones  4-078200  mean  semitones 

Minor  t  one        ]  •  824037 
Diatonic  semitone  1*117313 
Perfect  fifth  7-019350 
The  imperfect  fifth  of  this  temperament  is  to  be  flat- 
tened by  the  sixth  part  of  -234600,  or  -039100,  and 
7  019530- -039100  is  6-980450,  the  imperfect  fifth  re- 
quired.  We  are  then  to  proceed  aa  follows : — 
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6*98045 


17-88270 
5*88270 
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There  is  no  doubt,  at  least  in  this  world,*  much  surplus- 
age in  carrying  the  results  to  five  decimals,  or  the  hundred- 
thousandth  part  of  a  menu  semitone  :  but  all  calculators  arc 
aware  of  the  desirableness  of  usi  n  g  more  pi  ac  es  t  han  \v  i  II  ul  t  i- 
mately  be  wanted.   Collecting  the  above  results,  we  have, 
for  the  interval  of  every  note  from  c,  as  far  as  c\  as  follows : — 
C    0-00000       E    3-02180       OS  7*92180 
C}  0-90223       F    4-9H045       A     8' 04 135 
D    1-96090       Fjt  3-88270       A$  9-90090 
D5  2-94135       G    0-98O15       B    10 '90225 

V/e  shall  now  examine  the  effect  upon  the  several  keys. 
V'j  have  remarked  (Scale,  p.  504]  that  the  effect  of 
making  an  interval  too  small  is  to  render  the  consonance 
of  a  more  plaintive  character ;  while  we  may  suppose  that 
too  large  an  interval  has  a  somewhat  contrary  effect. 
As  the  most  important  chord  of  every  key  is  that  of  the 
key-note,  its  third,  and  fifth,  we  must  form  our  idea  of  the 
effect  of  each  key  from  observing  the  effect  of  the  tempe- 
rament upon  the  common  chord  of  the  key-note,  judging 
of  the  character  of  the  key  by  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  temperament  of  the  third  and  fifth.  Now  a  major 
third  is  made  of  a  major  and  minor  tone,  and  is  therefore 
3-86314  mean  semitones ;  while  a  minor  third,  or  a  major 
lone,  and  a  diatonic  semitone,  is  3- 15041  mean  semitones. 
Hence  the  principarfhord  of  a  kev,  according  as  it  is  major 
or  minor,  has  the  following  intervals  from  the  key-note  :— 
Major  3-86314,  7-01955 
Minor  313041,     7  01955 

To  examine  any  particular  key,  take  out  the  numbers 
from  the  preceding  table  opposite  to  the  notes  of  the  prin- 
cipal chord  (adding  12 to  make  the  octave  when  necessary) ; 
subtract  the  number  of  the  key-note  from  each  of  the  other 
two,  and  the  remainders  will  give  the  tempered  intervals. 
Compare  the  tempered  intervals  with  the  preceding  correct 
intervals,  and  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  tempera- 
ment will  be  seen.   For  instance  :— 

Key  of  A  major. 

A  8-94135  C'-f  12*00225        E'  15-92180 

8-94135  8-94135 
Tempered  intervals  .    .    3-00000  0-  08O45 

Perfect  intervals  .  .  .  3*86314  7-01955 
Temperaments  .  .  .  47-09776  --03910 
and  4-  means  sharper  than  perfect,  —  flatter  than  perfect. 
Wc  might  describe  this  chord  (keeping  three  decimals, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient}  as  having  a  temperament 
expressed  by  the  following  symbol  (4--098,  — -039);  and 
if  we  examine  all  the  keys  in  the  same  manner,  we  shall 
have  the  following  account  of  this  system  of  temperament. 
( A  person  who  is  used  to  the  subject,  and  to  calculation, 
might  proceed  more  shortly  by  considering  the  law  of  the 
system,  but  the  beginner  had  best  take  each  key  by  itself. 
AVc  have  preserved  the  use  of  sharps  only,  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.; 

Mnjor  Krr.        Tomyrament.  Minor  Key.  Trrnperraeot. 

\  D,  G      (4- -050,  --039;A,  B,  H      (-  008,  -*039) 


C 

VS,i%  G*  (4- -215, 

n&  (+-170, 

K   (+-137,  - 
F    (4- -098, 
A  (+ -098,  - 
A3  (4-- 137, 


0)    A?,  Djt,  F  (--215,  0) 
0)  C   (-'215,  --039) 

039)  Cjk  — 1:17,  0) 

0)  I)  (-'137,  -'039) 

039)  F$  (--0518,  0) 

0;  G    (--176,  - -039) 

B   (+-176,  -  039)  GJJ(--170,  0) 

The  rules  for  the  verification  of  every  such  process  are 
six  in  number,  and  as  they  express  relations  which  may 
be  made  of  signal  use  in  searching  for  systems  of  tempera- 
ment, we  give  them  at  length.  In  all  these  rules  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fifths  and  minor  thirds  are  tempered  flat, 
the  major  thirds  sharp,  and  that  the  signs  are  neglected. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  all  the  fifths  in  the 
twelve  keys  must  be  the  excess  of  twelve  fifths  above 
seven  octaves,  or  *234(30  of  a  mean  semitone. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  all  the  thirds  in 
the  twelve  major  keys  must  be  the  excess  of  the  octave 
above  three  m-»jor  thirds  taken  four  times,  or  1  '64236  mean 
semitones ;  the  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  the  thirds  in 
any  three  keys  whose  tonics  are  successive  thirds  being  the 
excess  above  mentioned,  or  "41059  of  a  mean  semitone. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  all  the  thirds  in  the 

*  Mr.  M.intt,  the  nulhor  of  a  ttejtiw  on  timing,  i»  •erioui.ljr  of  opiuion  Hut 
■  twrOvt  «c  <lr  i»  one  of  thv  I0c»inir»  mmnl  for  a  future  «tatv.  in  which  '  It 
will  lie  yort  nf  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  tilmed  In  chant  tlM  pn&iaca  of  their 
t'loior  lu  cxU-ic  hallelujah*.  «*r»  lyueml  of  lui*f  fkait  m>  Ivjcr  ftrfits  n, 
trnwtramU  thalt  be  »v  mere.* 


twelve  minor  keys  is  three  times  the  excess  of  four  minor 
thirds  over  an  octave,  or  1 -87095  mean  semitones;  the 
sum  of  the  temperaments  of  the  thirds  in  any  four  minor 
keys  whose  tonics  arc  successive  minor  thirds  being  the 
excess  above  mentioned,  or  -62565  of  a  mean  semitone. 

4.  The  temperament  of  the  third  in  any  major  Key,  in- 
creased by  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths  in  that  hey  and 
the  three  succeeding  dominant  keys,  makes  a  comma,  or 

•  215063  of  a  mean  semitone.  The  dominant  of  a  note  is 
the  fifth  above  it ;  so  that  the  successive  dominant  keys  of 
c  major,  for  instance,  are  those  of  o,  d,  a.  Thus,  in  the 
above  system,  the  temperament  of  the  third  in  aJJ  major  is 

•  137,  and  those  of  the  fifths  in  a£,  f,  c,  g,  axe  0,  0,  *039, 
039  :  put  these  together,  and  we  have  -215,  a  « 


•039:  put 
asserted. 


5.  The  temperament  of  the  minor  third  in  any  key, 
together  with  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths  in  the  three 
succeeding  subdominant  keys,  make  a  comma,  or  *  21506 
of  a  mean  semitone.  The  subdominant  of  a  note  is  the 
fourth  above  it;  so  that  the  successive  subdominant 
keyB  of  c,  for  instance,  are  those  of  r,  a£,  d£.  Thus  in 
the  above  system,  the  temperament  of  the  third  in  aJJ 
minor,  for  instance,  is  "2\n,  and  the  temperaments  of 
the  filths  in  v9,  cjj,  tj5,  are  severally  0;  these  put  to- 
gether of  course  give  -215,  a  comma,  as  asserted. 

6.  The  temperament  of  the  flat  seventh  in  any  key  is 
the  difference  of  those  of  the  fifth  in  that  key  and  the 
minor  third  in  the  dominant  key. 

The  algebraist  may  easily  see  how  these  rules  are 
deduced,  and  also  that  they  are  all  which  can  be  obtained. 
They  amount  altogether  to  25  equations  of  condition  ;  for 
the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  rules  contain  the  second,  tliird, 
and  sixth.  Now,  the  pitch  note  c'  being  given,  there  are 
eleven  notes  to  be  determined,  and  there  arc  3  X  12  or  36. 
equations  between  the  values  of  those  notes  and  the  tem- 
peraments of  the  major  thirds,  minor  thirds,  and  fifths. 
But  36  cqua'ions  between  the  eleven  values  of  the  notes 
should  give  25  equations  between  the  values  of  the  tem- 
peraments ;  and  these  25  equations  are  contained  in  our 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  rules. 

In  every  system  of  temperament  which  deserves  the 
name,  the  fifths  must  be  flattened,  and  also  the  minor 
thirds ;  while  the  major  thirds  must  be  sharpened.  In  any 
other  case,  the  algebraist  might  use  the  preceding  rules  by 
considering  as  negative  the  temperament  of  a  *harpeneu 
fifth  or  minor  third,  or  of  a  flattened  third.  In  this  sense 
these  rules  are  always  true,  from  the  instant  when  the 
strings  of  the  instrument  are  put  on,  and  throughout  its 
existence  as  a  sounding  body. 

It  is  now  easy  to  determine  the  temperaments  of  the 
thirds,  major  and  minor,  from  those  of  the  fifths.  From  a 
comma  subtract  the  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths 
in  any  one  key  and  the  three  following  dominant  keys, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  Uie  temperament  of  the  major 
third  in  that  key.  Airain,  from  a  comma  subtract  the  sum 
of  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths  in  the  three  subdominant 
keys  following  any  given  key,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  temperament  of  the  minor  third  in  that  key.  Hence 
we  may,  without  any  trouble,  lay  down  at  pleasure  the 
temperaments  of  the  fifths,  and  deduce  those  of  the  thirds. 
But  we  cannot,  from  the  temperaments  of  the  thirds, 
deduce  those  of  the  fiftlis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
succession  of  fifths,  setting  out  from  a  given  note,  runs 
through  every  note  of  the  scale  before  it  reaches  that  * 
note  again  ;  while  the  major  thirds  are  brought  up,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  original  note,  in  three  successions,  and  tins 
minor  thirds  in  four.  There  are  Uicn  four  distinct  parcels 
of  major  thirds,  and  three  of  minor  ones,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  out  of  one  into  another  by  thirds  alone. 
It  would  be  possible  to  temper  all  the  major  thiids 
equally,  and  yet  to  retain  an  unlimited  number  of  modes 
of  tempering  the  fifths,  depending  upon  the  manner  in 
which  one  system  oi  thirds  is  joined  on  to  the  others ;  and 
the  same  of  the  minor  thirds. 

We  have,  from  the  scale,  shown  how  to  construct  the  tem- 
peraments :  we  now  take  the  inverse  question,  namely,  from 
the  temperaments  to  construct  the  scale.  Let  the 'sharps 
be  denoted  by  accents  placed  above  the  letters,  thus  a'  repre- 
sents aZ,  and  so  on.  Let  the  temperaments  of  the  filths, 
in  the  several  keys,  be  denoted  by  the  small  letters:  thus 
a  represents  the  temperament  of  the  fifth  in  the  key  of  a, 
or  is  the  portion  of  a  mean  semitone  by  which  the  interv  al 
from  a  to  E  falls  short  of  a  perfect  fifth.  And^  for  abbre- 
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viation,  let  simple  commas  denote  addition,  thus  a,  b  may 
moan  a  -\-  b.  Also  let  the  notes  themselves  be  descriptive 
of  their  intervals  from  c,  thus  c  means  0  ;  g'  means  the 
interval  between  oft  and  c:  we  have,  then,  V  meaning  the 
number  of  mean  semitones  in  a  perfect  fifth, 
C  =  0 


TUN 


G  =  V 
D  =  2  V 
A=  3V 
E=  4  V 
15  =  5V 
F'  —  GV 
(""=  7  V 
G'=  8  V 
IV  =  OV 
A'  =  10  V 
I'  =11  V 


c 

12 
12 

24  ■ 
24 
30 
48  • 
48 
00 
00 


—  I-  — 


<*•  gt  a 
c,  g,  d,  a 
c,  g,  d,  a,  e 
c,  g,  d,  a,  <■,  b 
c,  g,  d,  a,  e,  b,/' 
c,  g,  d,  </,  r,  b,f,  c' 
c,  g,d%u,e,  b,f,  c',  g' 
c,g,d,a,  r,  b,f,e',  g',(t 
c,g,d,«,r,b,f,c',g' 
That  is,  the  interval  from  c  to  b,  for  example,  is  found  by 
deducting  from  the  excess  of  five  perfect  fifths  alwvc  two 
octaves  the  sum  of  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths  in  the 
keys  of  c,  c,  d,  a,  and  e.    Towards  the  end,  in  isolated 
questions,  trouble  will  be  saved  by  remembering  that  the 
sum  of  all  the  temperaments  of  the  filths  is  -2340  of  a 
mean  semitone,  and  that  we  thus  have 

c,  g,  d,  a,  e,  b,f,  c',  g',  tf,  c(,  =  -2346  -/ 
c,  g,  d,  a,  e,  b;r,  <?,  g\  iT,  =  -2340  -/,  a\  &c. 
We  shall  now  take  an  example  of  this,  and  our  instance 
shall  be  the  proposal  of  a  system  of  temperament  which 
we  should  like  much  to  see  tried.  Wc  arc  for  variety  in 
the  several  keys,  nnd  against  equal  temperament ;  but  we 
do  not  like  variety  without  law.  We  do  not  like,  for 
example,  to  find  the  greatest  temperament  in  one  key,  and 
the  least  in  an  adjacent  key,  as  that  of  the  dominant  or 
Mibdominant.  Suppose  then  we  ask  what  can  be  done 
towards  an  ascending  and  descending  temperament,  which, 
proceeding,  say  from  the  key  of  c,  shall  increase  through 
the  keys  of  c,  o,  d,  a,  k,  n,  and  diminish  through  those  of 
>',  ( <»',  d',  a',  f.  And  as  a  first  step,  let  the  increments 
and  decrements  of  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths  be  equal, 
or  let  c  =  wi,  g  =  2m,  d  =  3/n,  «  =  4///,  e  =  5/h,  b  =  Ow, 


<t  —  4in,  «'  =  3m,  /  = 


f  =  Tin,  c*  ='0«i,  g'  —  :>m, 

Here,  as  far  as  the  fifths  are  concerned,  the  effect  of  modu 
lation  into  the  dominant  or  subdominant  keys  is  the  same 
everywhere,  as  much  as  in  equal  temperament.  And,  from 
the  first  rule,  we  have  48/n  =  -2340,  or  m  =  -0048875, 
and  the  greatest  temperament  of  a  fifth  is  seven  times  this, 
or  -031.  Now  if  wc  compute  the  temperaments  of  the 
thirds,  major  and  minor,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  rules,  we 
may  exliibit  the  temperaments  of  all  the  keys,  as  follows:— 


Tcmperaon'iit. 


Temperament. 


c 

•180 

-r 

•106 

•ones 

•127 

+ 
•108 

034 

G 

•101 

147 

•010 

:  C3 

•122 

•127 

•029 

D 

180 

•127 

•015 

G* 

•127 

147 

•024 

A 

•171 

•108 

•020 

Ds 

•  142 

•106 

•020 

E 

•ISO 

•098 

•024 

Aj? 
F 

•156 

170 

•015 

B 

142 

•098 

•029 

•171 

170 

•010 

The  three  columns  contain  the  temperaments  of  the 
minor  third,  major  third,  and  fifth.  The  effects  of  modu- 
lation into  adjacent  keys  are  everywhere  very  small,  no- 
where amounting  to  more  than  about  the  tenth  of  a 
comma,  in  alteration  of  temperament ;  while  the  filths  arc 
in  different  keys  so  differently  tempered,  that  in  c  that 
interval  may  be  called  perfect,  while  in  f;*  there  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  temperament  as  in  the  equal  semitone 
system.  There  is  then  variety  without  sudden  change. 
In  the  system  of  equal  semitones,  the  temperaments  of  the 
minor  third,  major  third,  and  fifth,  arc  always 
-  •  ISO,  f  •  137,  -  -020 
Now  to  form  the  scale  in  this  system.  Proceeding  by 
the  table  given  above,  of  which  wc  take  a  few  steps  as  an 
example,  we  have, 

c  =  o-ooonoo 

V  =  7-010530 

7'UIUMO 
c  =  m  =     DO  1888 

A  =  7*014002 

V  =  7* 01 9530 

2(KW2i2» 
«  =  2m  =  '009775 

I)  -  2-024437.  &c. 
•  Ttuow  „ltt  ihr  e,,.,h«  ...  fart  u  tlwy  iri*. 


Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  find  for  the  intervals  of  the 
several  semitones  from  the  key  note,  expressed  in 
semitones,  the  following  table  : 


c 

0-000 

E 

4  020 

Gfi 

7090 

cs 

1000 

F 

4'UUO 

A 

9-029 

D 

2*024 

,  *'S 

0-015 

A3 

0-985 

D5 

2- 985 

G 

7*015 

B 

11  024 

To  carry  this  or  any  other  system  strictly  into  practice 
without  comparisons  with  the  moncochord,  or  the  ii*e  of 
beats,  presently  described,  would  be  impossible  ;  but  tht 
following  might  be  suggested  as  an  approximation,  h 
tuning  by  fifths,  let  the  intervals  cg  and  rcbe  made  pei- 
fect,  or  all  but  perfect ;  let  there  be  greater  temperament 
in  a  n,  d  a,  and  uSaJJ,  a?  f;  and  most  of  all,  decided!  r, 
in  the  remaining  intervals. 

The  system  of  temperament  is  sometimes  described  In- 
giving  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  several  semi- 
tones, or  numbers  proportional  to  them*  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  deduce  the  number  of  mean  semitones  in  each  interval 
from  such  data,  either  by  the  common  tables  of  logarithms, 
or  by  that  given  in  Scale. 

First,  by  the  common  table  of  logarithms.    From  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  answering  toiie  higher  note,  sub- 
tract that  answering  to  the  lower;  frflhi  the  result  take  U* 
three-hundredth  part,  and  multiply  the  remainder  bv  4fJ. 
The  product  isthe  number  of  mean  semitones  in  the  interval, 
with  an  excess  of  very  little  more  than  the  thousandth  of 
a  mean  semitone  in  an  octave.    For  example,  to  find  the 
intervals,  in  mean  semitones,  of  a  fifth  and  of  a  comma: 
in  the  former  of  which  the  lower  note  makes  two  vibrations 
while  the  higher  makes  three,  and  in  the  latter  80,  while 
the  higher  makes  81  : 
Vat  too  FifU.. 
log.  3  *=  -47712 
log.  2  =  ^J0103 
300)  •  1700*) 
•00053 

•  17550 
40 


loj.'si '  =  1- 90849 
log.  80  ss  1 '00309 

300)  -00540 
•00OO2 
00f>38 
40 

Result  ^215^ 
More  exactly  '2151 

Error  -0001 

If  the 


Result  7'02 
More  exactly  7-01955 

Error  0  00045 
Next,  by  the  fable  in  Scale  ^p.  500;. 
be  in  the  table,  simply  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  lower 
number  from  that  ot  the  higher,  and  the  result  is  the  an*wer 
required,  within  about  theliundredth  of  a  mean  semitone 
But  if  the  numbers  be  not  in  the  table,  divide  both  by  an*' 
number  which  will  bring  them  within  the  table,  accurately 
or  approximately,  and  then  subtract  as  before :  interpola- 
tion may  of  course  be  employed,  but  if  the  skill  of  the 
computer  does  not  reach  so  far,  he  must  be  content  with  a 
less  accurate  result,  or  must  use  the  common  table,  in 
nanncr  just  explained.  For  instance,  one  note  makes 


4022  vibrations,  while  another  makes  5033 :  required  the 
interval  between  them.  Divide  both  by  30,  which  gives 
U>41  and  107-8;  if  without  interpolation,  say  154  and 
168.  Opposite  to  108  is  88-70.  and  opposite  to  154  i* 
H7'20,  diflenng  by  1-5,  or  a  mean  semitone  and  a  half. 
The  interpolated  logarithms  an-  88-  08  and  87-21.  differing 
by  I •47.  Hie  more  accurate  result  of  the  former  rule 
is  1*4752. 

The  tuning  of  a  piano-forte  is  generally  done  by  ear,  but 
in  that  of  an  organ,  recourse  is  had  to  the  beats  which  im- 
perfect consonances  always  give.  In  the  temperament  of 
1his  last-named  king  of  instruments,  less  liberty  is  allowable 
that  in  that  of  the  stringed  instruments;  for  not  only  do 
the  beats  become  unpleasantly  frequent  when  a  conson- 
ance is  too  imperfect,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  ronton, 
ancc  itself  is  more  perceptible  when  notes  are  held  as  in 
the  organ,  than  when  they  die  rapidly  away,  as  in  the  piano- 
lorte.  These  beats  are  described  in  Acoustics  (p.  97),  and 
when  ttic  lower  note  is  known,  and  also  its  number  of  vibra- 
tions, the  number  of  beats  which  aro  made  in  a  given  time, 
as  ten  seconds,  a  minute,  or  any  other  which  is  convenient,' 
can  be  calculated  from  the  known  imperfection  of  the  con- 
sonance, ami  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  lower 
note.  Theoretically  speaking,  it  makes  some  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  consonance  is  tempered  sharp  or  flat 
but  not  to  an  extent  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider* 
The  rule  for  determining  the  beats  is  as  follows :  let  the 
lower  note  ol  the  .perfect)  consonance  make  »  vibrations. 
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while  the  upper  note  makes  m,  the  fraction  m  4-  n  being 
in  it*  lowest  terms,  and  let  N  and  M  be  the  actual  numbers 
of  vibrations  in  the  lower  and  higher  notes,  per  second : 
then  mN  =  nM.  Let  u  be  the  fraction  of  a  mean  semi- 
tone by  which  the  consonance  is  tempered ;  then  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  minute  is  found  by  taking  the  fraction 
H  of  the  production  mN  or  nM,  multiplying  by  1 109  and 
dividing  by  320,  or  by  4,  8,  and  10.  The  algebraical 
formula  is, 

1109  1109       „  /1109  0 

For  example,  let  (he  note  cl  make  512  vibrations,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  number  of  beats  per  minute  in  the 
consonance  c'o',  when  tempered  as  in  the  system  of  mean 
semitones.  Here  N  =  512,  m  =  3,«N=  1536.  The 
perfect  fifth  is  7*01955  mean  semitones,  whence  the  frac- 
tion a  is  '01955,  since  the  tempered  fifth  has  seven  semi- 
tones exactly.  Multiply  •01955  by  1536,  which  gives 
.10*0288;  multiply  by  1109  and  divide  by  320,  which-gives 
104*07  (say  104)  beats  in  a  mimite. 

Tables  for  facilitating  the  calculation  might  easily  be 
made,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  insert  them  here. 
These  beats  are  usually,  we  believe,  simply  counted  with 
n  watch,  but  it  would  be  both  convenient  and  exact  to 
have  some  such  machine  as  Dr.  Smith  recommended,  a 
pendulum  which  could  be  easily  altered  in  vibration,  and 
first  adjusted  to  move  exactly  with  the  beats ;  the  pen- 
dulum might  then  be  subsequently  com  pared  with  the 
watch.  Without  such  a  contrivance  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tune  the  piano-forte  by  beats,  ■since  they  do  not  last 
long  enough  in  sufficient  intensity ;  with  it  the  last-named 
instrument  might  easily  be  tuned  on  any  system  of  tempera- 
ment, and  those  who  practice  the  art  would  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  different  systems,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  what  those  systems  are.  At  present  the  organ-builder 
is  the  only  tuner  who  makes  any  approach  to  science  :  all 
the  rest  judge  only  by  the  ear,  which  mav  vary  from  time 
to  time,  or  even  with  the  state  of  the  body,  or  the  weather. 
We  have  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  ear  alone  is  a 
variable  judge  in  so  nice  a  matter  as  temperament. 

Persons  desirous  of  information  on  this  subject  may 
consult  Jousse  On  Temperament,  London.  1832 ;  Hamilton, 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Tuning  (no  date) ;  Stanhope, 
Principles  of  Tuning,  1R06 ;  Marsh,  Theory  of  Harmonics, 
1H09;  Wool  house,  On  Musiea.  Interval*,  1835;  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  On  Sound  (Encyelop.  Metronol.'i ;  Young's 
I/tcture*,  vol.  i.,  cap.  33 ;  Smith  On  Harmonic*,  first 
edition,  1749 ;  second  edition,  1759.  This  work  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  most  difficult  and  confused,  but  is  still  the  most 
extensive  separate  treatise  on  the  subject :  that  of  Mr. 
Woolhouae  is  sufficient,  and  much  more  intelligible. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  states  or  regencies,  situated 
in  the  central  pait  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
on  the  west  by  the  territory  of  Oonstantina.  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Bcled-el-Jeritl,  or  the  •  country  of  palm-trees.' 
Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south,  where  the  boundary- 
line  is  very  undefined,  is  about  300  miles,  while  its  breadth 
from  west  to  east  varies  from  05  to  140  miles.  The  average 
width  may  be  about  100  miles,  so  that  the  nrea  of  Tunis 
will  be  30,000  square  miles,  or  about  3000  square  miles 
more  than  that  of  Ireland.  In  this  rough  estimate  the 
country  south  of  33°  N.  lat.,  which  is  part  of  the  Sahara, 
and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bey  seems  to  be  only 
nominal,  has  not  been  included. 

Occupying  the  countries  formerly  known  as  Zengitana 
and  Ryzacium,  and  projecting  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  within  80  miles  of  Sicily,  Tunis  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  position,  but  for  the  ports  it  pos- 
sesses on  a  coast  measuring  in  a  sailing  line  about  400 
miles.  These  advantages  made  its  inhabitants  a  warlike  and 
commercial  people  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
terror  of  Rome  in  the  height  of  her  power,  the  strength  of 
the  barbarians  and  Saracens  against  Southern  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  an  unceasing  annoyance  to  the  Christian 
states  alter  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  pirates 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  country,  or  that  which  is 
situated  north  of  30"  N.  lat.,  exhibits  in  general  a  hilly 
character,  and  rises  in  some  parts  into  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  though  there  are  also  several  plains  of 


some  extent.  In  the  southern  districts  however,  which 
comprehend  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  area,  a  level 
character  prevails,  and  such  ridges  as  occur  are  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  elevated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jebel  Ussalat. 

The  frontier  between  the  Algerine  possessions  and  the 
state  of  Tunis  has  sometimes  varied,  but  is  now  marked  by 
the  small  rivulet  of  Wad-«1-Erk,  in  H»  32*  E.  long.,  whilst 
the  boundary  of  Numidia  and  Africa  Propria,  the  antient 
names  of  these  provinces,  was  defined  by  the  Tusca,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Tabarca  12  miles 
farther  to  the  eastward.  Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been 
considered  the  boundary  of  the  modern  states  when  Dr. 
Shaw  wrote  his  •  Travels,  or  Observations  on  Bnrbary  and 
the  Levant'  (London,  1757).  The  little  island  of  Tabarca. 
once  possessed  by  \he  Genoese,  lies  in  the  innermost  part 
of  this  bay,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland. 
The  capes  and  headlands  of  this  coast  are  variously  laid 
down  by  geographers.  The  map  of  the  Chevalier  Lapie 
(Paris,  1820)  seems  to  be  most  carefully  compiled  a*  a 
map ;  the  best  authority  for  the  coast-line  and  sounding's 
is  the  Admiralty  Chart  from  the  surveys  of  Captain 
W.  II.  Smyth  (1821).  According  to  these  authorities, 
starting  from  Tabarca  towards  the  north-east,  and  pawing 
Cape  Negro  and  Cape  Serrat  (Ras-el-Munshikhar\  wc 
arrive  at  Cape  Krun,  58  miles  from  the  frontier,  in  37" 
20*  10"  N.  Int.  About  8  miles  due  east  Cape  Blanco  (Ras 
el- Abeadk\  the  Candidum  Promontorium  of  Pliny,  stretches 
forth  in  37°  19*  50"  N.  lat.  The  trifling  difference  between 
the  latitudes  or  these  two  capes  may  account  for  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  appearing  as  the  most 
advanced  point  of  Africa  northward  on  the  common  maps. 

Sea-roait. — The  northern  coast,  from  the  boundary- 
line  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  to  Ras  Sitli  Ali-el-Mekki,  or  Cape 
Farina,  is  rocky  and  high.  The  western  part  of  it,  as  far  as 
Ras-al-Mun-shikhar,  or  Cape  Serat,  is  steep,  and  the  moun- 
tains near  it  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  :  it  is  also  mostly 
wooded,  but  cast  oi  that  promontory  the  coast  is  much  lower, 
and  in  many  parts  considerable  tracts  of  barren  sand  extend 
from  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
most  eastern  portion,  which  lies  east  of  Ras8idi  Booshusha, 
or  Cape  Zibeeb,  contains  only  hills,  most  of  which  are 
covered  with  large  plantations  of  olives,  between  which 
there  are  a  few  tracts  of  yellow  sand. 

The  coast  here  takes  a  sudden  direction  to  the  south- 
ward into  the  Bay  of  Biserta,  and  we  immediately  fall  upon 
the  once  fortified  town  of  that  name,  called  by  the  natives 
Benzart,  the  Hippo-Zarytus  of  the  antients,  situated  upon 
a  narrow  channel  which  connects  the  waters  of  two  magni- 
ficent lakes  with  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  the  safest  sea- 
port of  Northern  Africa,  and  was  a  great  naval  station  of 
the  Barbary  corsairs ;  but  the  channel  is  now  choked  up 
by  neglect,  and  the  town,  although  governed  by  an  agha, 
and  containing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people,  presents  the 
miserable  remains  of  a  place  which  flourished  at  no  very 
remote  period.  Its  white  towers  however  produce  a  pic- 
turesque effect  in  the  beautiful  landscape  and  rich  country 
that  surround  them.  Farther  to  the  east,  about  10  mile*, 
is  the  headland  called  Ras  Zibeeb ;  and  14  miles  beyond 
this  Cape  Farina  (sometimes  called  Capo  di  Guardia,"  but 
by  Shaw  erroneously  Ras  Zibeeb),  the  Promontorium 
Apotlinis  of  the  antients  forms  the  western  limit  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Tunis  :  its  Moorish  name  is  Ras  Sidi  Ali-el- 
Mekki. 

The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  from  Ra*  Sidi  Ali-el- 
Mekki  to  RasGhamart,  is  low  and  generally  swampy.  But 
along  that  projecting  tract  on  which  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
are  found  the  coast  is  rocky,  though  in  general  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea.  The  shores  of  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  between  Ras  Sidi  Boosaid  to  Maraish, 
near  Ras  rtatran,  arc  low,  and  in  many  parts  marshy.  From 
Ras  Zafran  to  Ras  Addar,  or  Cape  Bon,  and  thence  to  Ras 
Mustapha,  the  coast  is  alternately  rocky  and  high,  and  low 
and  swampy. 

A  few  miles  within  Ras  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki  the  river 
Majerdah,  the  antient  Bagradas,  falls  into  the  sea  through  a 
lagoon,  commonlv  called  Port  Farina,  upon  which  stands  the 
town  of  Ghar-el-Milah,  once  populous,  with  its  ports,  moles, 
dockyard,  and  arsenal ;  where,  no  longer  ago  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  large  frigates  rode  at 
anchor :  but  the  decline  of  the  Moorish  power  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  port  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river  have 
left  it  a  deserted  place,  more  wretched  than  Biserta.  Cross- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tunis  and  passing  the  two  small  islands  of 
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Zembrte,  or,  as  th6  Moons  call  them,  Zowamores,  which  lie 
at  the  entrance  oi  the  gulf,  near  to  its  eastern  limit,  we 
find  ourselves  at  Cape  Bon  (Ra»  Addar},the  Promontorium 
Mercurii  of  the  antients.  This  cape  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf,  and  the  eastern  point  of  the  Tunisiue 
territory ;  for  the  coast  here  takes  a  sudden  direction  to 
the  south,  as  far  as  Ras-el-Zargiss,  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli. 

From  Ras  Mustapha  to  Raa-el-Mahmoor  the  coast  is  low 
and  generally  swampy,  being  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit 
brought  down  from  the  adjacent  hills  by  numerous  torrents. 
A  tract  of  low  and  rocky  coast  extends  from  Ras-el-Mah- 
moor to  Hammamet,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  low  sandy  coast, 
which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  Bay  of  Hammamet,  and 
terminates  near  Susa.  There  is  a  considerable  lagoon  con- 
nected with  the  sea  near  Hercla.  From  Susa  to  Ras  Capoo- 
dia  (the  antient  Caput  Vada).  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Sfakkur,  the  shores  are  in  general  rocky,  but  not  high  ;  in 
a  few  places  they  are  low  and  sandy.  Between  Lambta 
and  Tobulba  is  another  fibht,  or  lngoon,  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  liall'  a  mile 
wide.    Salt  is  collected  there  to  a  large  amount. 

Hammamet,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf,  is  a 
town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  the  cleanest  and  neatest 
in  the  regency.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  agricultural 
district  of  15,01)0  souls.  Not  far  from  it  stands  Hercla, 
the  Heraclca  of  the  lower  empire,  and,  according  to  Shaw, 
the  Adrumetum  of  former  ages.  But  Sir  Grenville  Temple, 
in  his  1  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean'  (London,  1835.) 
adduces  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Susa  was  the 
antient  Adrumetum,  and  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
region  of  Byracium.  With  its  battlements,  castles,  and 
mosques,  Susa  still  presents  from  the  sea  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  is  a  jilace  of  considerate  commerce,  and  one  of 
the  wealthy  cities  of  the  Tunisine  state,  being  the  thief  mart 
for  oi),  linen,  and  soap:  it  has  about  G000  inhabitants. 
The  ruins  of  the  antient  harbour  are  clearly  traceable 
under  water,  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  a  mole,  and 
good  anchorage  in  7,  0,  and  10  fathoms,  secure  from  all 
wiuds  except  the  north-east.  The  castle  appears  to  be 
kept  in  good  order,  and  in  1537  the  place  resisted  a  regular 
siege  by  a  combined  Si»nish  and  Maltese  naval  force, 
which  was  obliged  to  retire  after  a  breach  was  made. 
Pasang  the  modern  town  of  Mistir,  or  Monastir,  which  is 
walled  in  and  fortified,  but  has  no  sale  anchorage,  and  the 
village  of  Lampta,  the  Leptis  Parva  of  antiquity  (which, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  wealth,  according  to  Pliny, 
and  its  safety  as  a  port,  according  to  Lucan,  is  now  an  in- 
significant place),  we  arrive  at  Cape  Demas,  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
the  once  large  and  powerful  town  of  Thapsus,  whose 
solid  mole  is  yet  partly  in  existence.  Mahadcah,  called 
also  Africa  by  the  moderns,  and  TurrU  Hannibalis  by 
the  antients,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  about  nine  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Demas.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  importance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
taken  and  retaken  frequently  in  the  warfare  waged  so 
fiercely  against  the  Moors  by  Charles  V.,  who,  finding  it 
to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  corsair  Dragut,  expended  much 
money  and  much  Christian  blood  to  possess  himself  of  it ; 
but  after  having  taken  the  place,  he  abandoned  it,  and  de- 
stroyed its  works,  the  remains  of  which  show  that  they  were 
of  great  solidity.  The  inner  harbour,  which  was  within  the 
fortifications,  i*  now  quite  dry ;  and  it  is  in  fact  a  poor 
place,  available  neither  for  war  nor  commerce.  About 
21  miles  farther  to  the  south,  bounded  by  Cape  Capu- 
diali.  the  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius,  on  the  north,  and 
the  island  of  Gerba  on  the  south,  opens  the  Gulf  of  Cabes, 
or  the  Little  Syrtis.  Among  the  towns  on  its  shores  is 
Sfax,  or  Sfakkus,  the  antient  Tnphra?.  or  Taphura,  where 
there  is  a  mole,  and  good  anchorage,  although  the  approach 
to  it  is  intricate,  by  reason  of  the  Karkenna  islands  and 
innumerable  low  rocks  which  run  for  miles  along  this  coast. 
It  was  formerly  a  great  nest  for  pirates,  but  is  now  a  mart 
for  inland  produce  and  European  as  well  as  Eastern  mer- 
chandise, in  which  it  carries  on  a  brisk  commerce  ;  the  in- 
habitants, amounting  to  12,000,  arc  a  thriving  and  rich 
people.  Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river, 
is  the  town  and  small  port  of  Gabs,  or  Cabes,  from  which 
the  gulf  takes  its  modern  name.  The  town  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  that  Tacape,  or  Epichus, 
once  stood  near  this  site.  Gerba,  the  Meninx  of  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  is  a  considerable  and  populous  island.  Its 


greatest  curiosity  is  a  tower  constructed  of  human  skulls, 
said  to  be  those  of  1400  Christians  belonging  to  some 
Sicilian  and  Maltese  gallevs,  who  were  taken  in  an  attack 
upon  the  place  in  1605.  The  inhabitants  of  Gerba  manu- 
facture shawls  of  brilliant  colours,  and  fabrics  of  a  beauti- 
ful texture  made  of  silk  and  fine  wool,  which  aic  worn  by 
all  persons  of  rank  in  the  regency  :  they  also  manufacture 
the  common  cloak  called  bernoosc,  and  a  sort  of  woollen 
blanket,  which  is  light  and  worm,  and  used  by  the  lower 
orders. 

The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabs  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Gerba  arc  very  little  above  the  sea-level,  and  in 
general  sandy,  rocks  or  cliff's  of  small  extent  being  only 
found  in  a  few  places.  Not  far  from  the  island  of  Gerli* 
the  coast  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation  and  continues  so 
to  the  boundary  of  Tripoli.  There  is  a  considerable  lagoon 
called  Sibha  Gatayah,  in  the  Bay  of  Gabs,  south  of  Al 
Nadoor. 

Hie  Gulf  of  Cabes  seems  to  have  undergone  great 
changes  and  by  no  means  resembles  the  Minor  Syrtis  of 
the  antients.  which,  according  to  Scylax,  was  the  mon- 
dangerous  of  the  two.  In  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  there  is  a  tide  or  rise  of  the 
sea,  which  is  variously  stated  at  three  and  five  feet,  and 
near  the  island  of  Gerba  it  amounts  to  even  ten  feet, 
as  observed  by  Sir  Grenville  Temple  in  1832.  This 
rise  is  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  opposition  which  the 
sea  receives  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  and  its  lateral 
compression  caused  by  the  island  of  Sicily.  Hie  dangers 
of  the  Minor  Syrtis  therefore  arose  not  so  much  from 
quicksands  and  whirlpools  as  from  the  variations  and  un- 
certainty of  the  tides  on  a  flat  shelvy  coast.  From  Caput 
Vada  to  the  island  of  Gerba  lie  a  number  of  little  flat  is- 
lands, banks  of  sand,  oozy  bottoms,  and  small  depths  of 
water,  which  make  its  navigation  intricate  and  difficult 
to  strangers,  but  easy  to  the  natives  who  know'  its  chan- 
nels and  innumerable  windings.  The  gulf  is  not  more 
than  75  miles  in  extent  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
point,  and  it  penetrates  into  the  mainland  about  GO  miles. 
But  Major  Rennell,  alter  a  patient  examination  of  He- 
rodotus, Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Scylax,  and  even'  other  author 
who  has  written  upon  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  at  one  time  entered 
deeper  into  the  land,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  lake 
Lowdeah,  called  also  the  lake  of  Mark*,  the  Tritonis  Pains 
of  the  antients ;  and  he  confirms  this  opinion  from  Di. 
Shaw  s  account  of  them,  who  says  that  the  land  between 
the  east  end  of  the  lake  and  the  inmost  recess  of  the  SyrtH 
is  flat  and  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  space  between  them  is  about  22  miles  in  length 
and  10  or  12  in  breadth.  He  describes  the  land  also  to 
have  gained  and  to  be  still  gaining  on  the  sea  at  Cabes 
where  the  antient  town  of  Tacape  is  left  half  a  mile  inland. 
Nothing  appears  more  probable  than  that  such  a  change 
should  have  taken  place  in  a  situation  where  the  continued 
operation  of  the  sea  is  depositing  sand  on  a  flat  coast 
where  there  is  no  backwater  to  sweep  it  into  the  sea  again. 
If  the  lake  and  the  gulf  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  bar  of  sand  only,  the  perils  of  the  Syrtis  would  na- 
turally be  deemed  by  the  antients  greater  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  modern  times  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  is  not  spoken 
of  by  mariners  with  particular  alarm,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  small  vessels  which  carry  on  a  trade  in  every 
season  between  Sfax,  and  the  ]K>rts  of  Sicily,  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Levant.  And  in  tact  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
(Trttrels,  vol.  ii.),  who  took  refuge  here  in  a  storm  in  18U7, 
says  that  the  sea,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the 
Minor  Syrtis,  is  calm  in  the  most  violent  winds ;  and  that 
this  gull,  so  dangerous  to  the  barks  of  the  antients,  is  a 
sort  of  port  in  the  open  sea  for  modern  vessels. 

The  Interior. — Tunis  is  so  situated  that  it  is  never  tra- 
versed by  Europeans  as  the  highroad  between  one  country 
and  another.  It  is  only  therefore  from  those  enterprising 
individuals  who  have,  al  no  small  personal  risk,  passed 
through  it  for  the  purpose  of  describing  it.  that  we  can 
know  anything  of  its  interior  provinces.  Thus  Dr.  Poi*- 
sonel,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  France,  made  a  survey 
of  a  great  part  of  these  territories  in  1726.  Dr.  Shaw, 
whose  very  elaborate  work  has  been  already  mentioned, 
passed  through  it  in  several  directions  in  1727-28.  Bruce, 
in  1765-00,  previous  to  exploring  the  Nile,  remained  six 
months  encamped  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  made 
a  vast  number  of  drawings  of  remarkable  objects  of  an- 
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liquify.  The  Abbe  Poiret,  in  1785-80,  made  several  jour- 
neys from  the  French  settlement  of  1-a  Calle  through  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  regency  of  Tunis,  and 
collected  much  valuable  information  in  natural  history 
and  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Arabs,  which  he  published 
in  his  *  Voyage  en  Barbarie '  (Paris,  1789) ;  the  *  Excur- 
sion.* of  Sir  Grenville  Temple,'  were  published  in  1832-33  ; 
and  Prince  Puckler  Muskaw  published  his  'Semilassoin 
Africa'  in  1837.  From  these  works  and  other  information 
we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  country. 

During  the  Roman  dominion  that  part  of  this  rich  coun- 
try known  by  the  name  of  Byzacium,  although  by  no  means 
the  most  fertile  district  at  present,  was  called,  from  its  ex- 
traordinary productiveness^,  the  Emporium,  and  vast  quan- 
tifies of  grain  were  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  now  grain  is  frequently  imported  into 
the  Tunisian  territory,  so  discouraging  is  the  system  of  ad 
ministration,  which  overreaches  its  own  interest  by  covet- 
ing all  surplus  produce.  No  person  therefore  cultivates 
more  land  tlian  is  barely  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  the 
exactions  upon  him  being  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the 
amount  of  his  store  over  and  above  the  wants  of  his  family 
and  dependants. 

There  are  no  made  roads,  and  the  tracks  arc  often  du- 
biously indicated ;  nor  are  there  any  stations  or  inns,  so 
that  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  go  rambling  about  in  hopes 
of  espying  a  dowar,  or  group  of  Arab  tents  ;  which  being 
formed  of  a  cloth  made  of  goats'  hair,  stretched  over  a  ho- 
rizontal pole,  look  like  capsized  boats  at  a  distance.  Here 
he  may  pass  the  night,  and  perhaps  obtain  food  for  him- 
self and  animals.-  But  whatever  will  keep  good  and  whole- 
some he  should  carry  with  him,  for  nothing  is  to  be 
bought  in  the  country.  He  is  generally  accompanied  by 
Ihrce  or  four  spaheet,  or  cavalry-guards,  granted  to  him  by 
Hie  Bey,  who  authoritatively  demand  supplies  from  the  in- 
habitants. The  inhabitants  are  obliged,  either  by  long 
custom  or  the  particular  tenure  of  their  lands,  or  oftcner 
from  fear  and  compulsion,  to  comply  with  such  requisi- 
tions, on  which  account  the  Arabs  seek  secluded  spots  for 
their  encampments,  but  they  are  easily  discovered  by  the 
■smoke  of  their  fires.  The  country  throughout  presents  no 
sign  of  present  civilization  ;  its  scanty  population  must 
he  sought  for ;  immense  tracks  lie  unfilled  and  unowned, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  and  well-governed 
people,  might  be  converted  into  valuable  possessions. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  north-western  portion  of  Tunis, 
or  that  which  is  enclosed  by  the  boundary-line  of  Algiers 
on  the  west,  the  valley  of  the  Majerdah  river  on  the  south 
and  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  is  very 
mountainous.  A  range  of  mountains,  extending  near 
:«J°  30'  N.  lat.,  west  and  east,  enters  Tunis  near  8*  40*  E. 
long.,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  district.  The  most  ele- 
vated part  of  this  range  is  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Majerdah,  where  it  runs  from 
west  to  east,  and  is  called  the  Frigean  range,  from  a  dis- 
trict called  Frigea,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which, 
according  to  Shaw,  who  says  that  it  extends  over  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Majerdah  and  the  mountain-range  from 
Kaff  to  Bai-jah  (Beja  of  our  maps),  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  populous  districts  of  the  regency.  The  mountains 
probably  do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  their  sides  arc  generally  covered  with  fine  trees.  The 
lower  hills,  which  surrounu  the  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  range,  are  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  with 
olive-plantations,  more  especially  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Wady  Zain,  where  the  mountains  which  lie  east  of  it 
contain  rich  lead-mines.  Near  9°  20*  E.  long,  the  Frigean 
range  turns  to  the  north,  and  forms  a  wide-spread  mass 
of  rocks  of  moderate  elevation,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  lake  of  Benzart, 
and  drains  a  narrow  valley.  The  extensive  mountain-mass 
which  lies  west  of  this  valley  is  a  table-land,  which  de- 
scends with  rather  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  called  Mogouy,  and  its  upper  part  is  covered 
with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is  without  cultivation. 
But  where  it  declines  towards  the  lake  of  Benzart  it  is  well 
wooded,  and  near  its  base  planted  with  olive-trees.  The 
lake  or  rather  lakes  of  Benzart  (for  the  lake  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  projecting  promontory)  extend  from  north- 
east to  south-west  28  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  14  miles. 
The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  about 
10  miles  long,  which  near  the  town  of  Benzart  is  little 
more  than  one  fathom  deep,  but  above  it  increases  in 
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depth  to  six  and  ten  fathoms.  The  depth  ol  the  northern 
lake  varies  from  10  to  00  fathoms  water.  It  abounds  in 
Reveral  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  is  the  grey  mullet,  from 
the  roe  of  which  is  made  the  famous  botarga  of  Benzart, 
which  is  much  more  delicate  and  of  a  finer  flavour  than 
any  other.  The  fish  is  sent  to  Tunis.  The  lakes  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  level  tract  one  or  two  miles  in  width,  partly 
cultivated,  but  chiefly  planted  with  olive  and  fruit  trees. 
The  peaches  of  Benzart  arc  in  great  repute.  That  part  of 
the  Frigean  mountains  which  lies  east  of  the  valley  and 
lakes  of  Benzart  rises  only  into  hills.  It  contains  a  por- 
tion of  cultivable  land  and  many  olive-plantations. 

The  river  Majerdah  rises  within  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the 
Wady  Serrat  and  those  of  the  Wady  Khamces  or  Haniiz. 
The  Serrat  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Atlas  mountains  w  hich 
is  called  Jebel  Nemenshah,  near  35"  N.  lat.,  and  runs 
north-north-west  to  36°  10*  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wady  Khamees,  at  which  point  the  united  river  enters 
the  territory  of  Tunis.  The  water  of  the  Serrat  is  brackish. 
As  far  as  the  Majerdah  runs  eastward  the  valley  is  of 
moderate  extent,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  spurs  from 
the  adjacent  hills  and  mountains,  but  soon  after  it  has 
begun  to  run  north-north-east  it  emerges  from  the  hills 
and  runs  through  a  plain  of  considerable  width.  It  flows 
in  a  deep  bed  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  constantly 
changing  its  direction  when  the  waters  are  high.  Unless 
swelled  by  rains  its  lower  course  is  sluggish,  not  exceeding 
a  mile  an  hour;  and  it  probably  could  be  navigated  by 
boats  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  whic  h  how- 
ever does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  wide  plain,  partly  occupied  by  lakes,  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This 
plain,  along  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  of  moderate  ler- 
tility,  and  only  partially  cultivated. 

According  to  Shaw,  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  elevated 
ground  traverses  the  country  in  a  diagonal  line  between 
35°  and  37°  N.  lat.,  beginning  on  the  smith-west  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Algiers,  west  of  the  town  of  Kazareeti, 
and  terminating  on  the  north-east  in  the  peninsula  of 
Dakhul  and  Ras  Addar.  This  tract  appears  in  most  places 
to  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation  above  its  base,  but  at 
a  few  parts  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  as  in  the  Jebel 
Truzza,  Jebel  Ussalat,  Jebel  Zunghar,  and  Jebel  Zaghwan. 
The  elevation  of  none  of  these  higher  portions  has  been 
determined  by  actual  measurement,  and  they  are  otherwise 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  many  parts  they  ore  covered 
with  pine-forests,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tar  and  pitch  is 
made.  Another  chain  of  heights,  called  Jebel-al-KafT, 
runs  across  the  country  from  west  to  east,  near  3G*  N.  lat., 
beginning  west  of  Al  Kaff,  and  joining  the  former  range 
at  Mount  Zunghar,  near  a  point  where  the  parallel  of  3ii" 
is  cut  by  10°  E.  long.  This  chain  appears  to  consist  of 
single  mountain-masses,  frequently  separated  by  deep  de- 
pressions or  valleys,  through  which  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Majerdah  flow  to  the  principal  river.  Some  of  its 
summits  towards  the  west  are  very  high.  It  is  in  many 
parts  well  wooded,  especially  on  the  lower  declivities  and 
in  the  valleys. 

Between  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Majerdah  and  that 
portion  of  the  first-mentioned  mountain-range  which  ex- 
tends from  Jebel  Zunghar  to  Ras  Addar,  lies  the  plain  of 
Tunis,  which  extends  20  miles  on  the  north  and  west  side 
of  the  town,  but  to  double  that  distance  towards  the  south. 
It  is  far  from  being  level ;  in  several  places  there  are  ex- 
tensive rocky  tracts  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  as 
for  instance  that  on  which  the  ruins  of  Carthage  are  scat- 
tered. In  other  parts  there  are  short  isolated  ranges,  but 
between  them  are  also  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent. 
This  plain  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  for  large  tracts 
have  a  rocky  soil,  and  others  are  covered  with  stunted 
trees,  but  it  is  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  the 
regency,  and  more  populous,  which  is  owing  to  a  large 
commercial  and  populous  town  being  situated  nearly  In 
its  centre. 

The  Dakhul,  or  the  peninsula  which  lies  east  of  the  Bay 
of  Tunis,  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  range  which  extends 
from  Jebel  Zaghwan  to  Ras  Addar.  In  this  range  occur 
two  deep  depression  of  inconsiderable  width.  Through 
the  southern  depressions  the  road  is  made  which  leads 
from  Tunis  to  Nabal  and  Hammamet.  The  northern 
depression  occurs  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin 
sula,  where  a  low  plain  unites  the  large  and  elevated  masses 
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noted  for  it*  fertility;  hut  the  interior,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
seen  by  travellers,  appears  to  consist  of  naked  rocky  masses 
with  little  vegetation  on  them.  Only  the  level  tract,  which 
lie*  along  iU  eastern  side,  exhibits  any  great  degree  of 
fertility.  It  is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  alluvium,  which  has  been  brought  down  by  nu- 
merous torrents  from  the  mountains  nnd  deposited  at  their 
base.  This  tract  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  and  the  fields  are  interspersed  with  villages 
surrounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees  and  orchards,  in  which 
fig-tree*  arc  common.  The  adjacent  hills  have  excellent 
pasture  for  cattle,  which  arc  numerous.  The  dairies  are 
well  attended  to.  The  western  shores  of  the  Dakhul  are 
far  from  being  fertile :  a  great  part  of  this  tract  is  covered 
with  rocks,  and  the  remainder  is  not  very  productive. 
North  of  the  Jebel  Zaghwan  there  are  some  lead-mines. 

The  countries  hitherto  noticed  may  be  considered  as  the 
agricultural  part  of  Tunis.  The  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  exclusively  or  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  ground  and  in  planting  olive-trees  and  orchards.  In 
some  parts  these  occupations  are  united  with  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  attending  to  the  dairy.  They  all  live  in  fixed 
habitations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  of  Arabs, 
who  ramble  about  with  their  herds  in  the  southern  and 
more  sterile  districts  of  the  plain  of  Tunis.  In  the  coun- 
tries farther  to  the  south  however  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  wandering  tribes,  who  only  occasionally 
cultivate  n  few  patches  of  ground.  Theic  arc  indeed  in 
several  places  extensive  tracts  on  which  agriculture  or 
horticulture  is  carried  on  with  success,  but  these  tracts 
constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  country. 

The  region  which  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Majcrtlah  by  the  Al  Kaff  Mountains 
and  extends  southward  to  35"  'N.  lat.  nnd  eastwards  to 
Jebel  Ussalat  f  10"  E.  long.1,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  As 
fur  as  can  be  inferred  lrom  the  accounts  of  the  few  tra- 
vellers who  have  traversed  it,  this  region  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  hills  and  of  plains  of  considerable  extent. 
Some  of  the  hills  are  connected  so  as  to  form  long  ridges; 
others  arc  isolated.  Part  of  them  arc  wooded,  especially 
in  the  valleys  and  glens  which  intersect  them,  nnd  these 
valleys  contain  Hie  small  tracts  which  are  cultivated  by 
the  Arabs.  The  plains  are  entirely  without  cultivation, 
and  serve  only  as  pasture-grounds  for  sheep  and  camels. 
This  region  has  no  towns  and  very  few  villages.  The 
Arabs  live  in  dowars,  or  clusters  of  tents.  The  numerous 
ruins  of  large  towns  which  are  dispersed  over  it  show  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  tract  was  once  cultivated. 
This  country  must  be  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level,  as  frost  appears  to  lie  common  in  w  inter. 

To  the  east  of  this  region  lies  the  plain  of  Kenvan, 
which  extends  from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ilammamet  to  the  town  of  Sfax.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of 
this  plain,  which  i*  more  than  100  miles  in  length  and 
about  30  miles  in  width,  the  town  is  situated  from  which 
its  name  is  derived.  The  surface  is  stated  to  be  almost  a 
continual  level,  which  is  rarely  interrupted  by  single  hills; 
but  the  degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced  in  the  town  of 
Kerwan  proves  that  this  place  must  be  considerably  above 
tha  sea.  The  plain  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  nearly  without 
cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  {he  town, 
where  a  large  tract  is  sown  with  several  kinds  of  grain. 
The  Arab  tribes  who  wander  about  in  it  find  abundant  pas- 
ture for  their  camels  and  horses,  and  appear  to  be  much 
more  wealthy  than  the  other  Arab  tribes  in  Tunis.  They 
sow  small  tracts  with  barley  and  pulse. 

The  plain  of  Kenvan  reaches  to  the  shores  of  the  sea 
between  Ilammamet  and  Susa,  but  farther  south  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  hilly  tracts,  which  extend  from  the 
town  of  Susa  southward  to  a  point  opposite  the  islands  of 
Karkenah.  This  tract  may  be  about  '24  miles  in  width  in 
the  widest  part,  as  it  approaches  on  the  west  the  ruins 
called  Al  Jem.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  composed 
of  a  succession  of  sterile  hills ;  but  the  eastern  border,  and 
the  low  tract  which  lies  between  it  and  the  sea-shore,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  though  the  soil  is  stony.  It  is  chiefly 
planted  with  olive-trees,  which  frequently  form  forests 
many  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide. 
This  coast  has  several  sea-ports,  from  which  oil,  wool,  and 
wax  are  exported :  the  two  last-mentioned  articles  arc 
brought  by  the  Arabs  from  the  interior.  At  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  this  region  is  the  town  of  Sfax,  whose 


olive-plantations  extend  10  or  12  miles  along  the  aea  an.! 
from  5  to  6  miles  inland,  and  are  intermingled  with  groves 
of  pistachia-nuts,  and  fields  of  rye,  barley,  maize,  and  lentils. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  three  la*i- 
mentioned  regions,  and  which  contains  the  larger  part  of 
the  country  called  by  the  antients  Byracium,  once  noted 
for  its  fertility.  U  at  present  almost  a  desert.  It  tnuat  how- 
ever be  admitted  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior,  and 
we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  mt>A  eastern 
and  most  western  districts.  Along  the  sea-shore  extends 
a  plain,  whose  surface  is  varied  only  by  some  swelling 
grounds  and  a  few  low  hills.  A  few  mountain-summits 
occasionally  appear  rising  far  to  the  west.  Along  the 
sea-«horc  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  but  farther  inland  it  i< 
composed  of  more  compact  materials.  The  whole  lujwever 
is  without  cultivation,  but  it  supplies  pasture  to  - 
tribes  of  Arab*,  who  nave  large  herds  of  camels,  " 
cattle,  and  sheep.  In  one  or  two  places  on  the 
indigo  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  Tie  whole  plain  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  even  bushes  are  rare.  The  western 
districts,  or  those  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  of  Al- 
giers, consist  of  a  long  valley,  which  extends  nearly  100 
miles,  from  35°  N.  lat.  to  some  distance  south  of  34°  $J.  lat. 
Its  soil  is  dry,  and  only  a  few  small  rivers  are  met  with,  the 
waters  of  which  are  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The** 
are  the  only  spots  in  the  valley  which  arc  cultivated.  The 
ridees  which  enclose  the  valley  are  destitute  of  tree*,  ami 
nearly  without  vegetation.  Towards  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  valley  water  is  more  abundant,  and  there  are 
lartre  tracts  of  pasture-ground  for  the  wandering  tribes. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tunis  is  called  the  Jerid,  or 
Beled-al-Jerid  (the  country  of  palm-treesl.  It  extend* 
from  about  34°  N.  lat.  southward  to  the  parallel  of  thr 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  salt  lake  Al  8ibhah.  and 
on  the  south  is  contiguous  to  the  Sahara.  This  lake  is  7u 
miles  long  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  about  at 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  In  summer  it  is  dry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part,  where  there  is  always  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water.  When  dry,  the  central  part, 
for  15  or  18  miles,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt,  which  i* 
not  so  strong  as  sen-salt,  and  not  adapted  for  preserving 
provisions ;  but  it  has  an  agreeable  flavour.  Between  thi» 
layer  of  salt  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  a  tract  whose  sur- 
face is  sandy,  or  partially  overgrown  with  bushes.  In  winter 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet.  It  may  however  be  passed  even  in  this 
season  along  a  track  which  is  marked  by  stones,  trunks  of 
trees,  skulls  of  animals,  and  sticks.  The  country  which 
extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  salt  lake  to  the 
Gulf  of  Gabs  consists  of  a  succession  of  hilts.  It  contain* 
a  great  number  of  springs  and  small  watercourses,  to  which 
c  ircumstance  its  fertility  is  owing :  the  water  is  employed 
in  irrigating  Hie  adjacent  fields  until  it  is  exhausted.  It 
is  particularly  employed  in  irrigating  the  plantation*  of 
date-trees,  which  in  some  places  cover  several  square  miles. 
In  other  parts  the  country  is  studded  with  numerous  littl* 
oases  of  palm-trees,  each  of  them  surrounding  a  village: 
but  between  these  cultivated  spots  there  are  large  tracts 
that  exhibit  no  sign  of  vegetation.  In  this  tract  con- 
siderable quantities  of  henna  are  cultivated.  Great  care 
is  taken  in  cultivating  these  grounds,  and  manure  is  applied 
to  them.  Some  of  the  gardens  are  extensive,  and  contain 
a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  as  the  peach,  apricot,  vine, 
almond,  oranjje,  lotus,  pomegranate,  and  fur.  Melons  an<] 
onions  arc  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  On  the 
west  of  the  Sibhah  occurs  a  similar  tract,  which  extend* 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  salt  lake  to  its  middle, 
and  is  of  superior  qualily :  the  dates  which  are  collected 
in  these  plantations  are  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  and  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  in  Barbary.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  are  wealthy,  and  live  in  well-constmcted  houses 
of  stone. 

Near  the  boundary-line  of  Tripoli  is  the  island  of  Gerh*. 
j  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  small  gulf  and 
two  straits.  The  narrowest  of  the  straits  is  less  than  half 
a  mile  across.  The  island  is  about  18  miles  lone,  and  on 
an  average  half  as  wide.  It  is  not  much  elevated  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  shallow  water:  the  sur- 
face is  level.  The  fertility  is  very  great,  and  it  isso  well 
cultivated  that  it  resembles  a  large  orchard.  With  the 
exception  of  two  small  towns  inhabited  by  Jews,  there  is 
no  place  which  deaenes  to  be  called  a  village ;  but  the 
w  hole  surface  of  the  island  is  dotted  with  villa*  and  single 
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houses,  which  arc  surrounded  by  fine  orchards.  Every 
spot  on  the  island  is  cultivated :  the  produce  is  wheat  and 
barley.  Among  the  fruit-trees  the  lotus  is  most  frequent, 
but  dates,  palms,  and  olive-trees  arc  also  abundant,  and 
also  the  vine  and  orange-tree.  'Die  climate  is  much  more 
temperate  than  that  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  There  arc 
four  ports,  or  rather  landing-places — Ajeem  on  the  west, 
Ierjee*  on  the  east,  Marsa-es-Sook  on  the  north,  and  Marsa- 
el-terah  on  the  south.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
Ewald  at  150,000  individuals.  The  same  author  states  that 
there  are  400  mosques  in  the  island.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

(Shaw's  Travels  and  Observation!  on  Barbary  and  the 
Levant ;  Temple's  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
Ewald's  Reise  von  Tunis  nock  Tripoli's.) 

Climate. — The  atmosphere  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  is 
generally  pure  and  wholesome.  The  plague  is  not  endemic 
or  periodical,  as  in  Egypt,  and  is  only  known  when  intro- 
duced from  other  parts.  In  all  other  respects  the  climate 
and  seasons  resemble  those  of  Tripoli.  The  summer  heats 
are  moderated  by  sea-breezes  along  the  coast,  and  the 
winters  resemble  our  spring.  Although  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  far  from  cleanly,  and  noisome  insects  and  ver- 
min are  plentiful,  and  although  their  habitations,  moveable 
as  well  as  fixed,  are  seldom  free  from  offensive  smells,  yet 
fevers  arc  not  frequent,  and  epidemic  maladies  are  scarcely 
known.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  rain  is  very  rare  : 
it  usually  falls  in  November,  and  continues  at  intervals 
until  the  month  of  April.  According  to  meteorological 
observations  carried  on  for  more  than  three  years,  the  mean 
temperature  ut  the  town  of  Tunis  was  found  to  be  as 
follows :— 
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The  mean  annual  temperature  is  69-2*. 
Government. — The  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Tunis  at  pre- 
sent bears  the  title  of  Bey,  and  in  state  documents  he  is 
called  the  basha  bey  of  Tunis,  because  he  is  invested  with 
the  rank  of  pasha  (which,  in  the  dialect  of  Barbary,  is 
basha)  by  the  grand  sultan,  to  whom  he  sends  tribute  as 
often  as  his  political  circumstances  require  the  sultan's 
favour  or  protection.  But  the  Porte  has  little  control  over 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  prince,  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  with  whom  the  states  of  Europe  enter 
into  treaties  on  matters  international  and  commercial,  and 
to  whom  they  send  their  consuls,  who  arc  also  diplomatic 
agents.  Although  he  is  nominally  elected  by  a  divan,  yet 
(the  members  of  this  body  being  chosen  by  himself)  he 
easily  obtains  their  suffrages  for  the  nomination  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  one  of  his  own  family ;  and  thus 
the  sovereignty  has  remained  in  the  same  dynasty  for 
nearly  a  century.  By  a  like  management  his  power  is 
despotic  ;  for  the  divan  is  only  formally  assembled  to  con- 
firm the  will  of  its  master.  This  kingdom  is  not  divided, 
like  Tripoli,  into  provinces  governed  by  separate  chiefs, 
but  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  bey  himself,  whose 
power  is  consequently  the  more  consolidated,  and  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  opposing  it.  As  his  revenue  depends 
greatly  upon  the  tribute  which  he  exacts  from  the  Arab 
lubes  in  the  interior,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  up  a  standing 
force,  which  he  annually  sends  to  scour  the  country  and 
extort  payment.  The  troops  in  regular  pay  may  amount 
to  about  8000,  who  were  raised  in  1831,  and  taught  Eu- 
ropean tactics  under  French  officers.  The  body-guard 
consists  of  200  Mameluks,  all  renegades,  chiefly  Italians ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  regulars,  now  wear  the  reformed  J 
Turkish  uniform.  The  contingents  furnished  by  the  Arab 
tribes,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  receive 
no  pay,  but  are  exempt  from  tribute  ;  and  they  are  only 
called  out  when  occasion  requires  them  to  be  in  the  field  . 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  to  overawe  and  assist  in  . 
exacting  the  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  This  | 
is  done  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  according  to  the 
avidity  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  business,  who  is 
generally  a  relation  of  the  bey.  The  collector  goes  into 
a  field,  whilst  ths  crop  is  still  green,  and  values  it  according 
to  his  caprice.  The  owner  is  then  obliged  to  pay  a  tithe 
on  this  supposed  value  of  his  future  crop,  although  when 
the  harvest  arrives  he  may  find  that  it  perhaps  does  not 
exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  esti- 
Thc  same  is  the  case  with  olives  and  dales,  in 


which  consist  the  principal  resources  of  the  country.  All 
sorts  of  animals,  including  horses,  are  also  similarly  taxed 
at  pleasure.  Those  who  have  the  art  to  conceal  their 
herds  and  flocks  are  made  to  pay  in  money,  which  is  oil  en 
extorted  by  the  bastinado ;  and  many  submit  to  this  rather 
than  incur  the  danger  of  declaring  their  means.  The  bey 
draws  other  revenues  from  the  customs,  from  the  sale  of 
tesharas  (permits  to  export  grain  and  other  produce,  and 
for  the  importation  of  wine  and  spirits),  from  monopolies 
of  various  sorts,  from  a  tax  on  the  Jews,  and  from  his  own 
lands.  He  has  also  some  sources  of  revenue  of  a  casual 
nature,  such  as  the  wealth  of  his  rich  subjects  who  die.  his 
profits  in  trade,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  extortions 
from  those  who  have  money  whenever  a  public  pretext 
furnishes  him  with  an  excuse  to  draw  upon  their  hoards. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  cf  this 
revenue.  Formerly  the  beys  of  Tunis  amassed  wealth, 
but  of  late  years  it  is  believed  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
state  has  been  equal  to  the  revenue  ;  for  besides  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  profits  of  piracy,  and  the  expense  of  the 
number  of  troops  maintained  by  reason  of  the  vicinage  of 
the  large  French  force  established  in  Algiers,  the  bey  has 
been  obliged  to  ward  off  by  large  presents  the  fate  which 
lately  fell  upon  the  hereditary  basha  of  Tripoli  when  he 
was  superseded  by  a  governor  appointed  from  Constanti- 
nople. These  altered  circumstances  have  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  Tunis  as  a  naval  power.  As  long  as  she  was 
allowed  to  plunder  upon  the  seas,  no  state  was  ever  more 
active  in  fitting  out  cruisers,  and  no  people  more  undaunted 
than  the  Tunesines  in  filling  up  their  losses.  But  their 
once  powerful  navy  is  reduced  to  insignificance  since  1810, 
as  well  by  gales  on  their  own  shores  as  by  the  total  loss  of 
the  bey's  contingent  in  the  battle  of  Navarino(  1827).  At 
present  (1842*  his  force  consists  of  two  corvettes,  three 
brigs,  three  schooners,  and  a  few  gun-boats,  for  which  he 
has  no  real  use,  unless  for  trading  purposes,  or  trans- 
mitting presents  and  compliments  to  Constantinople.  The 
bey  is  "the  chief  of  the  religion  of  the  state  in  Tunis,  and  is 
himself  the  first  judge  in  his  kingdom.  He  sits  in  the  hall 
of  justice  almost  daily,  and  his  decisions,  which  are  sum- 
mary, arc  immediately  put  into  execution.  The  kaids 
administer  justice  in  the  same  manner  in  the  interior 
towns.    The  kadis  judge  only  in  matters  of  religion. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Tunis  is  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  Barbary  states.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  capital,  but  is  also  earned  on  briskly  from  the  ports 
of  the  eastern  coast.  Among  the  manufactured  articles  of 
export  are — soap,  marocco  leather,  Gerba  shawls,  and  the 
red  scull-caps  worn  so  generally  by  the  people  of  Barbary, 
as  well  as  by  all  those  of  the  Levant,  Turks,  Christians, 
and  Jews,  who  shave  their  heads  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  East.  Wheat  and  barley  (when  permitted),  as  well 
as  the  inferior  grains,  olive-oil  of  an  excellent  quality, 
common  wool,  hides,  bces'-wax,  dates,  almonds,  sponges, 
and  orehilla-secd,  are  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
exported :  those  received  from  the  intenor  of  Africa, 
and  afterwards  exported,  are' — ivory,  gold-dust,  ostrich- 
feathers,  senna,  and  madder-roots.  Tne  imports  are  woollen 
cloths,  cotton -prints,  calicoes,  muslins,  coarse  linens, 
damasks,  raw  and  wrought  silks,  fine  wool,  gold  and  silver 
tissues,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  alum,  vitriol,  cochineal,  ver- 
milion, gum-lac,  iron,  tin,  lead,  hardware,  cutlery,  arms  of 
all  sorts,  earthenware,  glass  beads,  paper,  wine,  spirits,  and 
tobacco.  Formerly  the  European  trade  was  entirely  with 
France,  Italy,  and  Trieste,  the  English  manufactures  find- 
ing their  way  through  the  free  port  of  Leghorn  ;  but  now, 
although  the  English  have  no  direct  trade  with  Tunis,  an 
increasing  one  is  carried  on  through  Malta.  English  mer- 
chandise, as  well  as  that  of  those  nations  which  have 
recently  made  treaties  with  Tunis,  pays  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  upon  entrance  ;  but  the  Jews  and  others  of  the  coun- 
try pay  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Ammunition  and 
naval  stores  arc  admitted  free  for  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, although  gunpowder  has  lately  become  a  contraband 
article  for  the  people,  the  Bey  having  now  a  manufactory 
of  his  own,  which  is  one  of  fiis  monopolies.  As  ports  of 
loading,  those  of  Sfax  and  Susa  are  preferred  to  Tunis,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  and  delay  of  transporting  mer- 
chandise in  lighters  across  the  lake  to  the  Golctta,  where 
ships  generally  lie  ;  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
sequently best  carried  on  in  vessels  under  150  tons  burden. 
The  following  enumeration,  from  Sir  Grenville  Temple's 
work,  of  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Tunis  (exclusive  of 
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the  small  coasting  vessels  of  the  country),  in  all  the  year 
183*2,  will  not  therefore  give  an  idea  of  more  than  half  of 
the  commerce  of  the  regency ;  but  it  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  namely,  Sardinian 
153,  French  98,  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  48,  Tuscan  22, 
English  (mostly  Maltese)  21,  Austrian  15,  Spanish  10, 
Ottoman  9,  Tunesine  6,  Greek  6,Tripoline  5,  Ionian  1,  and 
Russian  1.  The  trade  with  Central  Africa  passes  through 
Gadamis.  [Tkipoli.]  The  caravans  arrive  at  Tozer, 
Cabes,  and  Sfax  about  twice  in  the  year,  and  barter  their 
merchandise,  which  is  thence  introduced  in  various  direc- 
tions into  Tunis.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
they  bring  black  slaves,  and  they  take  in  return  dales, 
woollen-cloths,  muslins,  silks,  colonial  produce,  skull-caps, 
arras,  and  such  like.  Formerly  the  caravans  from  Constan- 
tina  to  the  capital  were  very  frequent,  sometimes  arriving 
monthly,  and  they  often  brought  with  them  Spanish  dollars 
to  a  large  amount,  for  the  purchase  of  European  goods, 
which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  commerce.  But  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Algerinea  found 
means  to  divert  this  trade  to  their  own  shores ;  and  now 
the  French  have  effectually  possessed  themselves  of  it,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  merchants  of  Tunis. 

Town*. — Tnc  territory  of  Tunis  contains  a  great  number 
of  antient  towns,  whose  ruins  lie  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  and  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  vast  solitudes, 
some  of  them  totally  uninhabited,  except  by  the  lion,  the 
wolf,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  unless  when  the  Arabs 
occasionally  pitch  their  tents  on  their  sites. 

The  next  city  in  rank  and  importance  after  Tunis  is 
Cairoan,  or  Kairwan,  which  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
first  Arabian  c  onquerors.  It  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about 
a.d.  60S),  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  learning  and  of 
power.  It  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  distant 
from  it  about  70  miles,  and  about  24  west  of  Susa.  The 
town  is  large  and  has  good  houses,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  crenelated  wall  with  four  gates.  The  great  mosque, 
which  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred,  as  well  as  the 
most  inagnilicent  in  all  Barbary,  is  supported  by  many 
marble  or  granite  pillars,  said  to  amount  to  500 ;  but 
no  Christian  has  ever  been  allowed  to  see  them.  Indeed 
Cairoan  is  the  holy  city  of  Africa,  and  strangers  are 
obliged  to  pass  through  it  in  deep  silence,  without  ven- 
turing to  be  inquisitive.  Its  Ka'id  is  almost  independent  of 
the  Bey,  his  will  being  absolute  in  his  own  district ;  and  he 
commands  no  less  than  30,000  Arabs,  besides  governing 
the  50,000  inhabitants  which  the  town  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain. The  inhabitants  are  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
yellow  marocco  boots  and  slippers,  made  of  a  leather  which 
has  never  been  successfully  imitated. 

Kaff  is  the  third  city  in  riches  and  strength,  and  is  the 
key  of  Tunis  on  the  western  frontier.  Its  walls  are  kept  in 
2ood  repair,  and  the  fortress  mounts  132  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  was  always  a  small  garrison  here,  which  has  lately  been 
increased  to  about  1000  men.  Standing  in  a  fertile  country, 
oti  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  range  of  mountains,  the  view 
from  it  is  very  fine,  embracing  a  great  extent  of  land,  di- 
\oisificd  with  rich  plains  and  bold  scenery.  The  town  is 
not  populous,  but  the  kald  commands  a  district  containing 
50,000  males,  and  is  consequently  a  man  of  great  power 
and  influence,  both  as  regards  the  government  and  the 
people. 

This  district  is  the  country  called  the  Beled-cl-Jerid,upon 
the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  across  which 
the  people  of  Tozer,  the  great  mart  for  dates  in  these 
parts  carry  on  an  active  traflic  with  the  interior,  as  far  as 
the  Joliba",  exchanging  their  dried  fruit  for  black  slaves, 
which  arc  sold  in  the  towns  of  the  regency. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  more  numerous  and  the  po- 
pulation is  greater  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  regency 
near  the  capital.  The  Dackhul,  besides  being  an  agricul- 
tural district,  abounds  in  game,  is  the  seat  of  a  large 
fishery,  and  has  several  small  rivers  running  into  the  sea, 
which  fertilise  the  country.  Proceeding  in  this  direction 
from  the  capital,  we  first  arrive  at  the  considerable  village 
of  Rhades,  and  tb,en  at  Solvman,  which  has  a  large  popu- 
lation, the  descendants  of  Moors  who  fled  from  Spain.  At 
Hamtnan  Leuf,  where  the  Bey  has  a  palace,  and  at  Ham- 
man  Ghorbus,  are  mineral-baths  famous  for  curing  rheum- 
atic, cutaneous,  and  syphilitic  disorders.  Beyond  these  is 
Lowharcah,  where  there  are  extensive  marble-quarries, 
which  arc  said  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
building  of  Carthigc  and  Utica.    Zowan,  or  Zagwan,  a 


flourishing  town  built  upon  the  skirts  of  a  very  high  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Tunis,  supplied  water  to  the  city  of  Carthage  by  an 
aqueduct  fifty-two  miles  long,  some  parts  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  stream  is  now  employed  in  dyeinff  the- 
woollen  scarlet  caps  worn  tliroughout  Turkey  and  the  Le- 
vant ;  and  this  mountain,  as  well  as  that  of  Kaff,  furnishes 
ice  for  the  Bey's  use  in  summer.  Carthage  has  no  modern 
population,  although  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Tunij; 
ana  on  the  site  of  Utica  there  are  only  a  few  miserable 
huts,  known  by  the  name  of  Booshater,  standing  almost  in 
a  marsh.  The  banks  of  the  Majerdah  are  covered  with  1bv 
sites  of  antient  places.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  Tu- 
nis, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lands  remain  almost  uncul- 
tivated, the  husbandman  being  always  apprehensive  thai 
his  crop  may  be  seized,  either  by  his  own  chief  or  by  some 
other  tribe ;  and  indeed  the  government  sets  the  first  bad 
example,  for  wealth,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it,  subjects 
an  individual  to  oppression  and  spoliation. 

The  lion,  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  a»d 
the  wild  boar,  are  the  principal  ferocious  animals  that  in- 
habit the  western  parts  of  Tunis  ;  for  to  the  eastward  o 
the  meridian  of  Tabarca  the  forests  cease,  and  the  country 
is  less  woody.  Flies,  noxious  vermin,  mosquitoes,  gnat* 
ants,  and  the  scorpion  are  the  torment  of  Europeans  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country. 

Inhabitant*. — The  Tunisines  in  general,  like  the  Altrf- 
rines,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Turks,  Moors,  and  Jews,  in  the 
towns,  interspersed  with  a  few  Christians  and  renegade*  , 
while  the  people  of  the  country  are  Arabs  and  Kabyle*  of 
different  tribes.    [Alciehs.J     The  Moors  of  Northers 
Africa  are  a  white  race,  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
that  a  Moor  must  necessarily  be  a  negro  or  a  person  < 
lour.   Whether  from  a  mixture  with  the  Spaniards  duncx 
their  abode  in  Spain,  or  with  the  Turks,  who  were  after 
wards  their  masters,  or  from  the  blood  of  renegades  awl 
female  slaves  taken  during  three  centuries  of  warfarr 
with  European  nations,  they  are  in  Tunis  a  comely  p»-o- 
ple,  and  many  of  their  women  would  be  reckoned  hand- 
some in  any  part  of  the  world.    Although  the  peopl; 
of  this  country  are  more  civilized  than  those  of  the  other 
nations  of  Barbary,  it  being  the  principal  seat  of  refuge  to 
which  tile  Moors  fled  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  somf 
of  whose  manufactures  have  thriven  amongst  them,  ye: 
they  are  very  ignorant:  their  most  instructed  men  ha\e 
only  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  arith 
metic,  just  enough  to  manage  their  commercial  affairs,  id 
which  they  evince  great  acuteness,  if  not  the  enterprise  of 
Europeans.    Nor  do  they  seem  desirous  of  extending  their 
learning  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  the  Koran ;  their 
natural  apathy  and  indol  ence  disincline  them  to  other  stu- 
dies, and  to  those  sciences  which  were  cultivated  by  their 
ancestors  of  Cairoan  and  Cordova.    This  accounts  for  tlit 
employment  of  foreigners  by  the  Beys  as  their  ministers,  a> 
is  now  and  usually  has  been  the  case.   The  language  of 
the  Moors  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  the 
dialect  becoming  less  pure  according  to  their  more  distant 
situation  from  Egypt ;  but  a  bastard  Italian,  called  the 
Lingua  Franca,  u  spoken  in  the  ports.   They  are  stnet 
Mohammedans,  and  submit  calmly  to  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune.   But  they  are  avaricious,  very  jealous,  and  manv  of 
them  abandoned  to  extreme  licentiousness.   Their  princi- 
pal amusement  is  smoking,  or  playing  at  chess  or  draughts 
The  females  are  excluded  from  society,  and  are  shut  up  in 
almost  constant  confinement,  and  when  permitted  to  cx> 
out  they  are  closely  veiled  with  a  thick  garment.  They 
pass  their  time  in  making  sweetmeats  and  in  the  care  of 
their  children ;  they  use  every  method  to  become  fat 
which  is  considered  a  point  of  beauty,  but  they  are  not 
deficient  in  grace ;  they  arc  fond  of  dress,  which  is  ofter. 
splendid  ana  sometimes  tasteful.   The  houses  of  the  rich 
Moors,  although  of  ordinary  appearance  without,  are  hand- 
somely decorated  within;  their  furniture  consists  of  few 
articles,  such  as  carpets,  mattresses,  and  cushions,  which 
are  often  made  of  rich  silks  and  embroidery.   The  Bedum 
Arabs,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  level  country,  and 
are  perpetually  wandering  from  place  to  place,  pitch  their 
tents  in  circles  called  dowars,  according  to  the  season, 
wherever  they  find  a  desirable  spot  either  for  shelter  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.    The  Kabyles  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  form  little  villages  of  hovels  made  of  hurdles 
and  mud,  or  of  clay  and  stones  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.    Both  races  are  simple  and  abstemious  in  their 
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living,  subsisting  on  bread,  milk,  and  dates.  The  women 
are  industrious,  arid  make  a  great  part  of  the  cloth  for  their 
own  and  the  men's  clothing,  as  well  as  the  hair-covering 
tor  their  tents,  and  employ  themselves  even  in  the  la- 
borious work  of  the  held.  The  men  lead  an  indolent  lite 
when  not  employed  in  the  chase,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  or 
in  some  sort  of  urgent  labour,  such  as  the  getting  in  of 
their  crops,  from  which  no  superiority  of  station  exempts 
them.  They  have  few  wants,  and  nave  consequently  a 
strong  feeling  of  independence.  Thousands  have  no  other 
garment  than  a  red  cap,  and  a  blanket  thrown  round  the 
body  in  several  turns,  which  serves  as  a  covering  hy  day 
and  a  bed  by  night.  The  farther  we  advance  into  the  in- 
terior, the  more  these  people  are  found  as  described  by  I -to 
Africanus,  namely,  rude  and  unkind  to  strangers.  Travelling 
is  attended  with  great  risk,  not  only  from  probable  vio- 
lence, but  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  for  it  is  only  by  working 
upon  their  fears  that  they  can  be  induced  to  supply  a  tra- 
veller's wants.  Any  attempt  to  manage  them  by  mild 
means  would  be  vain.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between  these  people  and  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli, 
who  have  been  found  hospitable  according  to  the  accounts  of 
all  travellers.  But  in  Tunis  it  is  only  the  show  of  authority 
that  can  insure  their  compliance.  The  idea  of  the  Bey's 
power  is  so  rooted  among  them  by  the  annual  excursion 
of  his  troops  through  the  country,  that  his  firman  or  man- 
date and  the  appearance  of  a  few  soldiers  never  meet  with 
a  direct  opposition.  As  to  that  part  of  the  country  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Algiers,  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  who 
live  there  acknowledge  no  obedience  to  either  government ; 
and  when  they  have  committed  a  crime,  they  nave  only  to 
pass  from  one  country  to  the  other  to  place  themselves  in 
safety.  Since  the  possession  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  the 
people  in  these  parts  are  very  jealous  and  suspicious  of  all 
Christians  who,  they  think,  form  only  one  nation.  The 
use  of  arms  is  universal :  the  traveller,  the  shepherd,  the 
labourer,  the  camel-driver,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  all 
prepared  with  dagger,  gun,  or  pistol,  to  repel  attacks,  and 
sometimes  to  make  them.  Turks  from  Constantinople  and 
the  Morea,  Moors  and  Negroes,  Beduin  Arabs  and  Ka- 
byles, Jews  and  renegade  Christians— all  form  one  great 
body,  in  which  each  seeks  his  own  advantage  and  no  one 
thinks  of  a  more  civilized  state.  This  people  in  fact  has 
made  no  advancement  for  a  thousand  years,  although  their 
country  lies  within  two  days'  sail  of  tne  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  total  eradication  of  Christianity  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  this.  The  number  of  churches  which 
formerly  existed  in  Barbary  is  almost  incredible.  In  the 
•Notitia  Episcopatuum  Ecclesiie  Africans,'  we  find  the 
names  of  132  episcopal  sees,  in  the  proconsular  province 
alone.  Never  nowever  was  a  religion  and  its  symbol  so 
completely  eradicated  from  any  country  as  that  of  the  cross 
from  Barbary.  Egypt  in  its  Coptic  population,  and  Turkey 
in  its  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Maronite  subjects,  still  pre- 
serve remnants  of  it,  but  Barbary  has  none. 

Hie  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Tunis  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half;  amongst 
whom  there  may  be  7000  Turks,  about  9000  Christians 
(principally  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks),  and  perhaps 
100.000  Jews;  but  previous  to  the  plague  which  raged  in 
17&»,  the  population  was  estimated  at  five  millions.  In 
it*  former  prosperity  this  country  must  have  contained 
double  this  Dumber,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous 
sites  of  towns  of  antient  times  and  of  the  middle  nges 
which  are  now  uninhabited. 

Produce. — All  sorts  of  grain,  except  oats,  are  grown,  as 
well  as  maize,  beans,  garbanzos,  lentils,  the  cicer  or 
chick-pea,  and  the  like.  One  bushel  of  wheat  or  barley 
usually  yields  ten  or  twelve,  and  in  some  districts  as 
much  as  twenty.  The  sugar-cane  is  easily  reared,  but  the 
people  have  not  learned  to  extract  the  sugar.  Tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cotton  flourish,  and  might  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account,  yet  they  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 
Olive-oil  is  the  great  staple  produce,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  All  the  vegetables  of  Europe  are  easily  raised, 
although  the  potato  is  scarcely  yet  introduced.  The  arti- 
choke and  the  g~urd,  or  calabash,  are  the  common  food  of 
the  people :  and  the  coriander  and  tomata  are  grown  in 
great  quantities,  and  serve  as  a  necessary  relish  in  Moorish 
cookery.  Among  fruits  the  first  is  the  produce  of  the 
palm  or  date-tree,  which  propagates  itself ;  for  as  the  old 
tree  dies,  there  are  never  wanting  shoots  to  succeed  it.  In 
the  J*rid  particularly  it  flourishes,  owing  to  the  great 


and  equal  heat;  and  this  date  consequently  is  the  finest 
in  all  Barbary,  and  is  the  principal  food  ot  the  Arabs  of 
the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas.  With  the  exception  of  the 
hazel-nut,  the  filbert,  the  strawberry,  the  raspl>erry,  and 
the  currant,  theTunesines  have  all  our  fruits,  besides  those 
of  warm  climates,  such  as  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, the  jujube,  the  prickly-pear,  the  tig,  the  melon, 
and  the  grape.  Amongst  all  these  the  water-melon  is  the 
only  one  of  superior  quality,  a  circumstance  which  is  attri- 
butable to  the  bad  system  of  horticulture.  The  oleander 
and  the  geranium,  roses,  bulbs  of  various  sorts,  pinks,  and 
a  number  of  aromatic  herbs  and  rare  plants,  which  render 
the  Tunesines  renowned  for  distilled  waters  and  honey, 
spring  forth  luxuriantly,  sometimes  among  fruit-trees  and 
fields  of  cauliflowers  and  cabbages.  Game  is  plentiful,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  poultry  and  eggs;  but  the  grazing  of 
horned  cattle  is  not  so  pereeveringly  followed  up  as  to 
furnish  always  an  article  of  export,  as  in  Tripoli.  Wool  is 
produced  in  great  quantities.  The  breed  of  horses,  for- 
merly so  celebrated,  is  now  entirely  neglected.  [Baku.] 
An  extensive  fishery  of  the  Scomber  Thynnus,  or  tunny, 
is  carried  on  by  Sicilians  off  Capes  Farina,  Monastir,  and 
Bon.  Tlie  Genoese,  Neapolitans,  and  sometimes  the  French, 
fish  for  coral  on  the  northern  coast  near  Tabarca.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  mountains  near  the  capital  contain  ores  of 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  ;  but  these  sources  of  wealth  arc 
not  turned  to  any  account. 

Antiquities. — Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  antient  remains  existing  in  this  country  from  the  fact 
that  Bruce  boasts  of  having  found  in  his  journeys  eight 
triumphal  arches,  seven  Corinthian  temples,  and  one  of  the 
Composite  order,  all  in  good  preservation,  besides  number- 
less other  ruins ;  and  of  having  copied  about  one  thousand 
inscriptions.  But  the  most  recent  authority  on  these  sub- 
jects is  the  interesting  work  of  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  upon 
which  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  our  short  sketch  of  the 
archaeology  of  Tunis.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity 
in  the  capital,  although,  as  in  most  of  the  towns  or  the 
regency,  columns  and  capitals  may  be  found  in  some  of  its 
buildings.  The  antient  sites  on  the  banks  of  the  Majcrdah 
abound  in  ruins,  particularly  at  Dukhah  (the  antient 
Thugga),  consisting  of  temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cis- 
terns, baths,  lwrracks,  gates  theatres,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  inscriptions.  At  Ayedrah  is  a  handsome  triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverus,  and 
columns  of  various  beautiful  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
town  retain  their  original  height  in  some  places,  and  have 
three  gates ;  yet  antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to  assign 
to  the  place  its  antient  name.  At  Kaff  (Sicca),  which, 
like  Ayedrah,  is  on  the  western  frontier,  is  still  to  be  seen 
a  paved  street  like  those  of  Pompeii,  and  here  likewise 
capitals,  columns,  and  friezes  are  numerous.  But  the  most 
stupendous  monument  of  antient  times  is  on  the  site  of 
Tysdrus,  now  called  El  Jem,  a  village  situated  midway 
between  Susa  and  Sfax,  and  about  20  miles  from  the 
eastern  coast.  Here  rises  in  its  pristine  majesty  an  amphi- 
theatre, which  Shaw  refers  to  the  reign  of  the  Gordians. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect,  vast,  and  beautiful  remains 
of  former  times  that  is  known  to  exist.  Its  extreme  lenglh 
measures  429  feet  and  its  breadth  368 :  and  it  is  only  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  by  those  of  Rome  and  Verona.  Of 
the  fourth  or  uppermost  story  little  remains,  and  one  of  the 
entrances  from  top  to  bottom  was  destroyed  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  bey  of  that  time,  to  prevent  its 
being  made  a  stronghold  by  some  rebellious  Arabs.  With 
these  exceptions  it  is  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation, 
with  its  seats,  arenas,  and  vomitories,  and  retains  almost 
the  freshness  of  a  modern  erection.  Coins  and  gems  are 
found  in  these  parts,  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Jews  of 
Sfax,  and  sent  to  Tunis  for  sale.  In  the  ruins  of  Sufetula, 
now  called  Sbeitla,  about  120  miles  south  of  Tunis,  curio- 
sity (says  Gibbon)  may  still  admire  the  magnificence  of  the 
Romans ;  and  truly  it  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in 
Barbary  for  the  extent  no  less  than  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.  It  stands  in  a  large  plain  totally  abandoned  by  man. 
The  principal  ruins  consist  of  three  contiguous  temples, 
whose  ornaments  are  very  rich  and  of  excellent  execution, 
two  triumphal  arches,  another  temple,  and  an  aqueduct 
which  spans  the  clear  stream  on  which  the  town  stood. 
Kazarecn  (the  antient  Colonia  Scillitana).  distant  only  a 
few  leagues  from  Sbeitla,  has  also  the  remains  of  an  arch 
and  other  ruins  of  minor  interest.  The  great  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  mountain  of  Zagwan  to 
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Carthage,  52  mile*  in  length,  may  yet  be  traced  by  masse* 
of  stone  and  cement,  which  lie,  like  the  vertebras  of  a  huge 
winding  serpent,  along  the  whole  of  this  distance  ;  and  in 
its  preserved  portions  it  is  still  a  mighty  construction, 
rising  in  some  places  to  08  feet.  The  extensive  cisterns 
into  which  this  aqueduct  discharged  itself  were  until  very 
lately  almost  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  on 
the  site  of  antient  Carthage :  but  in  the  year  1837  a 
society  was  formed  in  Paris  for  exploring  these  remains; 
and  two  of  its  members  (Sir  Grenville  Temple  and  Captain 
Falbe,  the  Danish  consul  at  Tunis)  were  charged  with  these 
operations.  Their  labours  were  well  rewarded  by  the  very 
interesting  discoveries  they  made.  Among  them  may  be 
noticed  the  finding  of  many  hundred  coins,  and  various 
objects  of  glass  and  earthenware  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Juno.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of 
a  villa  pear  the  sea-shore,  buried  fifteen  feet  underground. 
Kight  rooms  were  completely  cleared,  and  their  sue  and 
decorations  prove  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
person.  The  walls  were  painted  and  the  floors  were  beauti- 
fully paved  in  mosaic  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  representing  deities,  dancing 
figures,  animals,  birds,  plants,  and  fish.  In  another  house, 
still  more  beautiful,  mosaics  were  found,  representing  gla- 
diators contending  with  wild  beasts,  horse-races,  and  men 
breaking-ill  young  horses.  Many  of  these  were  removed 
to  Paris ;  and  an  account  with  coloured  drawings  of  some 
of  them  was  published  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  '  Excur- 
sions dans  PAfrique  Septentrionale,  par  les  Delegufa  de  la 
Sociftd  etablie  a  Paris  pour  lExploration  de  Carthage.' 
These  expensive  excavations  however  were  soon  discon- 
tinued ;  not  from  any  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
government  or  people  of  Tunis,  but  for  want  of  energy  or 
fund*  on  the  part  of  the  French  society. 

Hittory. — The  town  of  Tunis,  once  known  by  the  name 
jf  Tunes  or  Timet  a,  is  of  great  antiquity.  But  whether 
it  was  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony  or  by  the  native 
Africans  seems  to  be  an  undecided  point.  It  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times  during  the  Punic  Wan.  In 
a. u.  439  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals;  but 
in  533  was  rescued  from  them  by  Belisarius.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors  until  the 
irresistible  arms  of  the  caliphs  overran  Northern  Africa, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  con- 
queror Okbah,  or  Akbah,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  country 
for  them,  founded  the  city  of  Caiman,  or  Kairwan,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  against  the  accidents  of  war.  It  was  here 
that  the  Arabians  began  to  consolidate  their  power  in 
Africa.  From  this  time  they  became  so  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed with  the  natives,  that  Christianity  was  extinguished, 
and  the  Africans  have  remained  a  Moslem  ]>eople  to  the 
present  day.  The  caliphs  however,  from  the  immense  dis- 
tance of  their  conquests  from  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which 
they  could  not  repress ;  and  thus  arose  in  the  course  of 
time  the  several  kingdoms  into  which  Barbary  was  after- 
wards divided,  of  which  Fez,  Marocco.  Tunis,  and  Algiers 
were  the  most  considerable.  The  Arabian  viceroys,  at 
first  under  the  name  of  Amer,  were  in  fact  caliphs  of  Africa, 
and  established  an  independent  government  at  Cairoan, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  regency  of  Tunis.  Here  the'  Aglabite  dynasty 
took  its  rise  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  from  this  city 
directed  its  conquests,  and  even  attacked  Home  herself. 
The  Aglabites  were  succeeded  by  the  Zei  rides ;  and  these 
were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Almoravidcs, 
who  established  themselves  in  Marocco,  which  city  was 
built  A.D.  1070,  and  its  princes  soon  extended  their  power 
over  all  the  provinces  of  Karbary,  including  Tunis.  But 
in  120U,  Abu-Ferez,  who  held  the  delegated  government  of 
Tunis,  assumed  an  independent  authority,  and  from  him 
sprung  the  race  denominated  Laasis,  who  are  considered 
the  first  kings  of  Tunis,  being  the  first  who  established  a 
court  in  the  town  of  Tunis.  Their  dominion  soon  spread 
itself  over  Constantina,  Bona,  and  Tripoli ;  and  their  vessels 
infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  intercepted  the  succours 
sent  to  the  Christian*  in  the  Holy  Land.  Louis  IX.  of 
Fiance  undertook,  in  1270,  his  chivalric  expedition  against 
tliis  new  power,  which  ended  in  his  own  death,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  troops  by  disease  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  Muley-Hasaem  was  the  last  of  these  kings. 
He  was  deprived  by  stratagem  of  his  throne  in  1531,  by  th« 


Cte  Khairadeen,  commonly  called  Barbaroasa  II.,  who 
been  lately  acknowledged  as  chief  of  Algiers  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Having  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  Mulcy-Hassem  was  restored  to  hii 
throne  as  a  tributary  prince  by  Charles  V.  in  1535.  But 
the  Spanish  dominion  was  of  short  duration;  for  in  157-1 
the  Sultan  Selim  sent  an  expedition  of  40,000  men  front 
Constantinople,  under  the  command  of  Sinau  Pasha ;  who 
made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  and  thus  annihilated  the 
race  of  kings,  who  had  reigned  over  the  country  for  3©» 
years,  by  declaring  it  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Already  in  possession  of  the  territories  of  Algiers  and 
Tripoli,  the  conquest  of  Tunis  completed  the  sultan's 
power  throughout  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Barbary, 
which  seems  to  have  been  desired  as  a  check  to  the  Chris- 
tian knights  who  had  lately  seated  themselves  in  the  island 
of  Malta  in  professed  hostility  to  the  Turks,  and  whence 
Selim's  predecessor  had  in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge 
them.  Although  Algiers  was  the  most  powerful  in  ships 
and  men,  Tunis  was  the  most  formidable  on  account  of  h?r 
numerous  havens.  It  was  here  in  fact  that  Aroodge,  the 
first  Barbarossa,  organised  his  maritime  expeditions  before 
he  got  possession  of  Algiers ;  and  even  after  Algiers  wa> 
established  as  the  first  piratical  power,  the  Algerines  moored 
and  refitted  their  vessels  in  the  ports  and  roadstead*  of 
Tunis.  Her  northern  and  eastern  sea-fronts  offered  a  con- 
venient refuge  to  the  corsairs  of  all  these  states,  whence 
they  sallied  forth  in  every  direction,  plundering  the  shim 
of  Christian  nations,  and  making  slaves  of  their  crew*. 
This  horrid  warfare  was  at  one  time  carried  on  so  success- 


fully, that  a  Genoese  renegade  who  commanded  the  galley^ 
of  Biserta  is  said  to  have  reduced  no  less  than  20,000  per- 
sons to  slavery.  All  this  took  place  while  the  Turkish  flas 
waved  over  the  castles  and  ships  of  these  countries ;  yet 
the  Turkish  sultan  never  held  a  firm  power  over  them,  in- 
somuch that  historians  continued  to  speak  of  them  as  king- 
doms, and  in  diplomacy  they  were  deemed  viceroyattie*  or 
regencies,  whose  rulers  were  so  far  independent,  that  they 
were  treated  with  by  other  powers  without  regard  to  th* 
sovereign  state.  How  this  happened  at  Tunis  we  shall 
proceed  to  explain. 

Upon  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  Tunis  was  governed  by 
a  Turkish  basha  and  a  divan,  or  council  of  military  men. 
with  a  body  of  janissaries  sent  from  Constantinople ;  but 
their  rapacity  soon  disgusted  the  Moors,  and  they  obtained 
permission  to  elect  a  dey  from  amongst  themselves,  as  at 
Algiers.  Of  twenty-three  deys  who  reigned,  all  were 
strangled  or  otherwise  assassinated,  with  the  exception  of 
five.  During  these  tumultuous  times,  the  beys,  who  were 
the  second  officers  of  the  state,  gained  the  influence,  and 
eventually  the  succession,  while  the  divan  dwindled  into  a 
mere  shadow  of  power;  and  the  Algerines  sometimes  in- 
terposed one  bey  in  opposition  to  another,  and  planted  their 
banners  on  the  walls  of  Tunis.  Yet  the  Porte  still  con- 
tinued its  show  of  authority  by  nominating  a  basha  to  re- 
present it.  but  he  had  no  power.  In  process  of  time  these 
two  dignities  became  united  in  one  person,  each  new  bey 
seeing  the  policy  and  finding  the  means  to  ensure  for 
himself  by  large  presents  the  appointment  of  basha,  which 
in  fact  being  conferred  by  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  operated  powerfully  to  confirm  his  authority. 
Their  rule  now  became  so  absolute,  that  the  bey  generally 
dictated  to  the  divan  his  successor,  and  the  sovereignty 
descended  to  that  son  or  other  dependant  whose  hopes 
were  most  favoured  by  the  reigning  prince. 

The  Tunesino  corsairs  continued  their  excursions  at  sea. 
until  1055,  when  Admiral  Blake,  with  a  powerful  English 
squadron,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Mediterranean 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  having  forced  the  dey  of 
Algiers  to  a  peace,  presented  himself  before  Tunis,  and 
without  listening  to  subterfuges,  destroyed  the  castles  of 
Porto  Farina  and  the  Goletta  with  his  artillery,  and  com- 
pelled the  bey  to  promise  that  his  piratical  subjects  should 
not  commit  further  depredations  on  the  English.  France 
and  Holland  soon  followed  the  same  course.  These  pro- 
mises were  afterward*  often  renewed,  but  were  never 
faithfully  observed.  At  length,  in  1816,  in  consequence  of 
an  agreement  between  the  European  powers,  Tunis  re- 
nounced for  ever  Christian  slavery,  under  the  threat  of  that 
punishment  which  Lord  Exraouth  with  a  naval  fort  e  in- 
flicted upon  Algiers. 

tha  present  family  eommonced  in  the  person  ot 
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Hassiin  ben  AH  (the  grandson  of  ft  renegade  Greek),  who 
died  in  1733,  there  have  been  few  revolutions  at  Tunis.  His 
grandson  Haminoodah,  the  fourth  of  his  race,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1782,  and  died  in  1815.  This  prince  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  and  his  long  reign  is  distinguished  among 
those  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  by  many  acts  directed  to  the 
public  good.  His  brother  Othman  reigned  only  three 
months,  and  was  put  to  death.  Othman  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Mahmood,  who  died  in  1825,  leaving  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Hussain,  who  died  in  1835.  Hussain 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mustnpha,  whose  son  Achmet, 
the  present  basha  bey,  is  a  man  aged  thirty-two,  full  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  an  acute  politician.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  in  l«37,  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Sultan  to  resume  his  power 
by  sending  from  Constantinople  a  basha  to  rule  in  Tunis, 
and  dispossess  the  established  family,  and  thus  follow  up 
the  policy  already  adopted  in  Tripoli.  But  the  remon- 
strances of  England  and  France,  both  unwilling  to  see  any 
further  change  in  the  governments  of  the  Bafbary  states, 
supported  by  a  remittance  of  specie,  said  to  amount  to 
80,(100  dollars,  from  the  new  bey.  induced  the  Ottoman 
government  to  lav  aside  its  intention  ;  and  Achmet  received 
the  investiture  of  basha,  like  his  ancestor?-. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  placed  between  Algiers  and 
Tripoli,  cannot  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  politician. 
From  Tripoli  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  torn  as  this  state  is  by 
intestine  divisions.  But  history  shows  that  the  Algcrincs 
have  often  been  the  principal  movers  of  the  revolutions  of 
Tunis,  and  have  sometimes  invaded  the  country.  The 
weakness  of  the  Algerines  has  therefore  always  been  a 
political  wish  of  the  Tunesines.  But  the  taking  of  Algiers 
bv  the  French,  in  1830,  did  not  at  first  seem  to  promise 
them  greater  security,  and  the  bey  began  to  organise  that 
regular  land  force  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  appears 
however  that  the  European  powers  have  an  understanding 
on  the  present  political  position  of  Tunis,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  distuibed.  N  o  doubt  the  establishment  of  the 
French  at  Algiers  will  materially  influence  the  condition 
of  these  countries.  By  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
with  England  and  France,  and  by  cultivating  commercial 
pursuits,  for  which  her  soil,  her  harbours,  and  her  geogra- 
phical position  so  eminently  fit  her,  Tunis  may  become 
an  instrument  in  the  civilization  of  Barbary. 

(Knolles,  Generall  Historic  nf  the  Turhes;  P4reP.  Dan, 
Hhtoire  des  Rnyaumes  et  des  Villes  d' Alger  et  de  Tunis  ; 
Boyer  de  Prebandicr,  Histoire  des Etats  Barbaresque*  ;  St. 
Gervai*.  Mtmnires  Historiques  qui  eonrernent  le  Gou- 
rernement  de  rAncien  et  du  Nonveau  Royaume  de  Tunis ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall;  Robertson,  Charles  I'.,  p. 
365.1 

TUNIS,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  and  port,  the 
capital  of  the  regency  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  36°  46'  N.  lat. 
and  10°  6'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  and  vast  plain,  bounded 
at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  by  an  amphitheatre  of  high 
mountains.  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a  lagoon  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  which  by 
a  narrow  outlet,  called  the  Goletta  (or  little  throat),  de- 
fended by  a  castle,  opens  into  the  extensive  Bay  and  Gulf 
of  Tunis.  The  city  is  encircled  by  a  high  wall  with  six 
gates,  around  which  is  another  wall  encompassing  the 
suburbs,  having  eleven  gates  or  passes  into  the  country, 
and  measnring  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
town  contains  about  12,000  houses,  and  from  130,000 
to  200,000  inhabitants,  comprising  Moors.  Arabs,  Turks, 
Negroes,  probably  25,000  Jews,  and  about  8000  Christians. 
Of  the  Christians,  5000  may  be  natives  of  Malta,  who  from 
the  similarity  of  their  climate  and  language  find  employ- 
ment as  labourers,  and  in  the  petty  traffic  of  the  place : 
the  remainder  are  Italians,  French,  and  Greeks.  Although 
each  house  has  its  cistern  of  rain-water  collected  from  the 
flat  roofs,  the  town  is  well  supplied  also  with  water  from  a 
neighbouring  spring,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  which  was 
built  when  the  country  was  subject  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V. ;  and  no  place  enjoys  by  nature  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular, 
and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  becoming  after  a  few  hours' rain 
a  perfect  marsh,  and  in  summer  still  more  intolerable  from 
their  dust,  rubbish,  and  vermin,  and  from  the  effluvia  of 
the  open  drains.  It  is  therefore  only  a  peculiar  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  ( Travels  in  Bar- 
bary), the  great  quantity  of  mastic,  myrtle,  rosemary,  and 


other  aromatic  shrubs  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
and  which  are  used  in  the  daily  heating  of  the  "ovens  and 
baths,  that  prevent  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases. 
There  are  five  principal  and  manv  smaller  mosques,  intc 
which  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter.  The  houses  in 
general,  according  to  the  custom  in  Barbary,  are  only  one 
story  high,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  usually  without 
windows  to  the  street.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  an 
open  space  of  no  great  extent,  surrounded  by  shops  "for  the 
sale  of  manufactures ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  where 
strangers  can  find  relief  from  the  tiresome  monotony  of 
close  and  dirty  streets,  dark  shops,  and  dull-looking  houses. 
Tunis  is  not  distinguished  by  magnificent  edifices,  unless 
we  except  one  mosque  built  in  the  reign  of  Hammooda 
Bey,  whose  minister  Yusuf  brought  columns  and  marbles 
from  the  ruins  in  the  interior,  at  an  immense  expense,  to 
decorate  it.  The  Bey's  town  palace  is  also  a  modern 
building,  but  in  the  Saracenic  style  ;  and,  although  situater* 
in  a  narrow  street,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  marble  courts 
and  galleries.  No  expense  was  spared  upon  it,  and  it 
might  have  been  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Barbary. 
if  Hammooda  Bey,  the  founder,  had  lived  to  complete  it ; 
but  it  remains  as  he  left  it,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailing 
superstition  against  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  house 
of  a  dead  person.  In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  five 
extensive  barracks,  built  by  the  same  bey ;  but  the  finest 
building  is  the  new  barracks,  erected  "by  his  successor 
Hussein,  near  the  citadel,  aut  of  the  fortunes  of  three  of 
the  richest.  Moors  of  Tunis,  who  for  this  purpose  were  arbi- 
trarily taxed.    It  is  a  quadrangle  of  two  stories,  each  eom- 

firising  134  rooms,  and  will  easily  accommodate  4000  men. 
n  fact  it  would  be  deemed  handsome  and  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose  even  in  Europe.  Tunis  has  now  its  theatre, 
at  which  Italian  operas  are  sometimes  acted.  In  speaking 
of  this  city  most  writers  (upon  the  authority  or  Leo  Afri- 
canus  perhaps)  describe  it  as  very  handsome  and  well- 
built  ;  but  those  who  have  visited  it  have  found  themselves 
much  disappointed.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
the  most  antient  and  comparatively  the  most  populous 
commercial  and  civilized  town  in  all  Barbary. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  city  are  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  embroidery,  for  which  it  has  been  famous  ever 
since  the  settlement  here  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  who 
brought  these  arts  with  them.  But  Tunis  is  more  renowned 
for  its  woollen  cap,  which  is  dyed  in  the  waters  of  the  Zag- 
wan,  and  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  Oriental  nations. 
It  is  said  that  above  50,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
making  of  this  article.  At  present  its  export  is  very  much 
reduced  by  the  competition  of  Europeans ;  but  although 
imitations  have  been  sent  to  the  Levant  at  a  cheaper  price 
from  Marseille  and  Leghorn,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Tu- 
ne sine  cap  in  colour,  fineness,  and  strength.  The  bazaars 
and  shops  offer  for  sale  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, particularly  the  celebrated  essences  of  musk,  rose, 
and  jasmine,  as  well  as  spices,  gold  ornaments,  precious 
stones,  although'  in  rough  settings,  silver  articles,  marocco 
slippers,  woollen  wrappers  called  bemooses,  wearing  ap- 
parel, horse  accoutrements,  Gerba  shawls,  silk  kerchiefs  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  embroidery  of  all  kinds,  straw  mats, 
carpets,  the  red  skull-cam  already  mentioned,  and  fire- 
arms, daggers,  and  swords.  Slaves  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  are  brought  to  Tunis :  the  number  is  variously  stated 
at  from  300  to  800  annually.  Until  very  lately  negroes 
were  always  to  be  found  for  sale  in  the  open  slave-market ; 
but  by  the  command  of  the  present  basha,  Bey  Achmet,  this 
practice  is  now  discontinued.  It  was  in  1841  that  the  chief 
of  the  state  emancipated  his  own  slaves ;  and  this  example 
will  probably  have  a  powerful  influence  throughout  the 
regency.  The  Bey  at  tnesame  time  prohibited  the  further 
exportation  of  slaves,  who  before  this  time  were  sent  in 
considerable  numbers  to  Tripoli,  the  Levant,  and  even  to 
Constantinople.  Although  individuals  are  still  permitted 
to  keep  their  slaves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  con- 
dition and  treatment  are  better  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Africa :  for  slaves,  if  discontented,  may  oblige  their  mas- 
ters to  sell  them ;  and  judging  from  the  number  of  free 
blacks  among  the  population,  emancipation  must  be  fre- 
quent and  easy.  In  the  suburbs  vegetables,  fruit,  butter, 
oil,  meat,  charcoal,  wood,  and  skins  are  exposed  to  sale,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry ;  on  all  of 
which  duties  are  collected  by  officers  of  the  Bey.  The  town 
presents  considerable  bustle.  From  sunrise  to  sunset,  when 
the  Moors  retire  to  rest,  the  streets  are  filled  with  people, 
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among  whom  the  women  make  a  hideous  appearance, 
muffled  up  from  head  to  foot  to  conceal  their  persons.  This 
bustle  is  still  more  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which 
poods  are  sold  here  by  a  eryer  or  broker,  who  walks  before 
the  shop*,  calling  out  the  value  of  an  article  held  in  his 
hand,  and  inviting  the  passers-by  to  purchase  it.  Valuable 
articles  are  thux  exposed  in  the  most  unreserved  manner. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  a  hawker  of  jewellery  and  gold 
ornaments  squeezing  through  a  crowd,  and  calling  cus- 
tomers to  lo.  k  at  the  articles  he  carries  suspended  from  his 
arms,  breast,  and  shoulders,  of  the  value  of  many  thousand 
piastres,  without  any  protection,  unless  it  be  in  the  inte- 
grity of  the  surrounding  multitude  or  the  fear  of  prompt 
punishment ;  and  this  seems  to  be  in  these  countries  a 
most  effectual  restraint  upon  crime.  Even  the  punish- 
ment of  death  immediately  follows  the  sentence,  which  is 
always  summary. 

Being  more  given  to  commerce,  the  government  and 
people  of  Tunis  are  more  civilized  and  more  civil  to 
foreigners  than  those  of  the  other  towns  of  Barbary ;  and 
this  was  also  remarked  so  long  back  as  when  Dr.  Shaw 
visited  this  city  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  very  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion :  the  Jews  have 
their  synagogues,  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
several  places  of  worship,  and  the  French  government, 
under  whose  protection  this  communion  celebrates  its 
rites,  was  permitted,  in  1841,  to  erect  with  great  pomp  a 
chapel  among  the  ruin*  of  Carthage,  on  the  spot  where 
their  king  St.  Louis  died.  The  Maltese  are  the  only  British 
subjects  resident  here ;  and  although  of  the  lowest  order, 
and  in  such  very  great  numbers,  they  are  kept  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  under  moral  restraint  by  the  sole  influence 
and  preaching  of  a  few  Capuchin  friars  of  t  heir  own  country, 
who  have  a  convent  in  the  city,  and  who,  being  intrusted 
with  the  Catholic  mission  by  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  are 
building  also  a  church  in  the  town  of  Susa.  One  of  the 
Bey's  own  ministers,  Signor  Raffb,  a  Genoese,  is  in  fact  a 
zealous  Christian,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  splendour 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  But  this  toleration 
would  soon  cease  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  tamper  with 
the  faith  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  is  carefully  avoided. 
The  Protestants  are  too  few  to  be  known  as  a  body.  At 
the  principal  Moorish  college  the  studies  are  almost  con- 
lined  to  theology  and  jurisprudence ;  the  operations  re- 
quiring mathematical  or  philosophical  knowledge,  as  well 
as  the  profession  of  physic,  being  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans  or  Jews.  The  Jews  manage  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  government,  and  sometimes  have  the  jewels 
of  the  reigning  family  under  their  care :  they  advance  large 
sums,  for  which  they  obtain  monopolies ;  and  their  wealth, 
which  they  however  conceal  as  much  as  possible,  is  some 
consolation  for  the  ill-treatment  which  they  often  receive 
from  the  Moors,  and  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  they 
live  among  them.  There  are  a  few  minor  schools  for  boys, 
at  which  they  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  to  re- 
peat passages  from  the  Koran.  The  women,  even  of  the 
upper  classes,  receive  no  education.  Being  born  for  the 
harem,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  embroidery  and 
the  adornment  of  their  persons,  they  are  scarcely  ever  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  its  walls ;  yet  they  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  any  condition  better  than  their  own.  They  are 
usually  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and  do  not  see  their 
husband  until  the  ceremony  is  over ;  but  as  it  is  merely  a 
civil  union,  it  can  be  dissolved  without  much  difficulty. 
The  old  Turkish  costume  of  the  men,  from  the  Bey  down- 
wards, is  now  laid  aside  for  the  unbecoming  blue  jacket 
and  European  trowsers,  topped  with  the  plain  red  cap  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  splendid  trappings  of  their  horses  arc 
still  preserved. 

Of  the  defences  of  Tunis  little  need  be  said.  The  gates 
in  its  ruined  walls  are  closed  every  night,  and  for  two  hours 
on  every  Friday  in  the  middle  ot  the  day,  in  consequence 
of  a  prophecy,  that  the  Christians  will  take  possession  of 
the  city  on  that  day  of  the  week,  and  in  those  hours.  The 
citadel,  called  the  Kasbah,  is  of  great  extent,  but  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  It  is  now  used  as  a  manufactory  for 
gunpowder,  and  is  commanded  by  the  heights  of  El  Klia - 
drah  and  Sidi  Ismael.  The  Bardo  is  a  fortified  palace  of 
tne  Bey,  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town,  in  an 
uninteresting  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  a 
ditch,  and  is  flanked  with  towers.  Being  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  it  is  fitted  up  with  great  luxury,  and 
even  grandeur,  and  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  4000  in- 


habitants, who  are  all  employed  in  one  way  or  another  in 
the  service  of  the  Bey.  The  lagoon,  upon  the  banks  of 
which  the  town  is  built,  forms  the  access  from  seaward  to 

'  Tunis ;  but  as  there  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  of 
water  within  it,  the  town  can  only  be  closely  appruachtil 
by  boats.  Even  merchant-ships  loading  and  unloading  \w 
outside  the  Goletta  forts,  which  guard  the  narrow  entrance 
from  the  bay  to  the  lagoon,  and  their  cargoes  are  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  town  in  lighters.  The  Goletta  castle  u 
strongly  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  defends  likewise  the 
anchorage  and  the  artificial  harbour  cut  in  the  isthmus 
which  separates  the  lagoon  from  the  bay.  where  there  is  i 
dock  ana  basin,  in  which  the  ships  of  war  are  built  anc 
laid  up  when  unemployed,  and  where  there  is  now  (1842  * 

j  large  frigate  on  the  stocks ;  but  her  works  are  tuspemW 
in  consequence  of  the  military  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Bey,  ana  the  undivided  attention  he  pays  to  his  land 
forces.  The  castle  with  its  outworks  mounts  173  pieces  u 
cannon,  which  are  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  batteries, 
i  fleur  d'eau,  could  not  resist  an  European  armament. 

The  Gulf  of  Tunis  comprehends  a  coast  of  80  miles  be- 
tween Cape  Farina  and  Cape  Bon,  which  are  39  miles 
asunder;  while  the  two  inner  promontories,  called  Cape 
Carthage  and  Cape  Zaphran,  approach  each  other  within 
12  miles,  and  form  an  inner  bay,  which  is  almost  circular 
and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms  depth  in  the  centre,  crs- 
dually  decreasing  towards  the  shore.  The  ground  wilhiu 
this  bay,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Bay  of  Cartilage, 
holds  well,  and  a  fleet  of  any  magnitude  may  ride  her* 
beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot,  and  in  safety,  by  ob- 
serving common  precautions  against  a  north-east  wind,  to 
which  the  anchorage  is  sometimes  exposed  in  winter.  The 
soundings  in  the  Gulf  are  much  deeper,  being  from  24  to 
65  fathoms. 
TUNJA.    [Granada,  New.] 

TUNNEL,  in  civil  engineering,  an  arched  pasfc&cc 
formed  underground  to  conduct  a  canal  or  road  on  a  low \: 
level  than  the  natural  surface.  The  derivation  of  tha 
word,  which,  in  the  sense  above  given,  is  unnoticed  U 
most  lexicographers,  is  rather  uncertain.  Richardaoii 
places  it  among  the  derivatives  of  tun,  and  defines  it  a> 
'  any  inclosure,  inclosed  way  or  passage ;'  as  a  chimney- 
tunnel,  or  passage  for  smoke,  in  which  sense  the  word 
tunnel  or  tonnell  is  used  by  Spenser  and  other  early  Eng- 
lish writers  ;  a  passage  for  liquor,  in  which  sense,  as  well 
as  in  that  last  mentioned,  it  is  convertible  with  funnel ;  or 
a  net  shaped  like  a  tunnel  for  liquids,  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  diminishing  to  a  point.  He  also  observes  that  '  Too*« 
thinks  tun  and  its  diminutive  tunnel  (Anglo-Saxon,  Tienel, 
tenei)  are  the  past  participles  of  the  [Anglo-Saxon]  verb 
iyn-an,  to  enclose,  to  encompass.'  From  the  same 
{tyn-itn)  the  word  town  seems  to  be  derived,  expressing  i 
place  enclosed,  encompassed,  or  fenced  in. 

Long  tunnels  are  usually  made  through  hills  in  ord«r; 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  power  occasioned 
by  conducting  a  canal,  road,  or  railway  over  elevated 
ground,  and  also  the  enormous  expense  of  such  au  ope  a 
excavation  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
requisite  level.  Those  of  less  extent  are  frequently  con- 
structed to  avoid  the  opposition  of  landowners,  or  ta 
afford  uninterrupted  passage  under  a  road,  canal,  or  river. 
Many  tunnels  or  the  latter  character  differ  in  no  materia) 
point  from  bridges ;  but  in  the  case  of  oblique  crossings  a 
tunnel  is  distinguished  from  an  oblique  or  skew  bridge  bv 
its  faces  being  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the 
lower  passage,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  direction 
of  the  upper  passage.  Of  this  character  are  the  tunm- 1* 
under  the  Hampstead  road,  between  Euston  Square  aiiJ 
Camden  Town,  and  the  Kensall  Green  tunnel,  under  the 
Harrow  road,  both  on  the  line  of  the  London  and  Birminz- 
liam  railway  ;  and  that  on  the  (unfinished)  West  London 
railway,  passing  under  the  Paddington  canal  at  Wormholt 
Scrubbs.  The  Thames  tunnel  is  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  tunnelling  under  a  river,  and,  although  far  less 
extensive  than  many  other  tunnels,  it  is,  from  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  its  situation,  perhaps  the  mo>t 
astonishing  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  Another  clas* 
of  tunnels  are  those  made  under  towns,  in  order  to  form  a 
canal  or  railway  communication  with  points  which  arc  inac- 
cessible by  an  open  passage,  except  at  great  expense.  The 
Regent's  canal,  for  example,  passes  under  Islington,  London, 
by  a  tunnel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long ;  and  the  Li  verjxjol 
and  Manchester  railway  is  conducted  from  the  station  at 
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Edge-hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  Liverpool,  to  the  docks  at 
Wapping,  for  goods  traffic,  and  to  Lime  Street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  for  passenger  traffic,  by  two  tunnels, 
each  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  A 
tunnel  is  also  projected  to  connect  the  Manchester  station 
of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railway  with  the  united 
station  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  lines  at  Hunt's  Bank, 
which  must,  in  consequence  of  its  necessarily  low  level,  be 
connected  with  the  main  line  by  a  vertical  drop,  or  some 
similar  contrivance. 

The  construction  of  tunnels  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  become 
common.  The  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the  lake  Copais 
in  Bceotia  [Bceotia,  p.  43]  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments 
of  the  labour  of  man.  The  great  tunnel  in  Samoa,  which 
was  seven  stadia,  or  4300  Greek  feet,  in  length,  was  driven 
through  a  mountain  900  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing as  the  bed  of  a  channel  to  convey  water  from  a  natural 
source  to  the  city  of  Samos.  fHerod.,  iii.  60.)  The  Posi- 
lipo  near  Naples,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is  a  tunnel  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  [Posilipo.]  The  tunnel  which  was  made  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Roman  republic  for  the  partial  drain- 
age of  the  Alban  Lake  is  above  a  mile  in  length.  [Alba 
Loxoa.]  Of  antient  works  of  this  character  there  is  a 
remarkable  example  in  the  subterranean  canal  from  lake 
Fucinus,  or  the  lake  of  Celano,  to  the  river  Siris,  originally 
formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  recently  cleared  out 
by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  government.  [Abrvzjso,  vol.  i., 
p.  41 ;  Cblano,  vol.  vi.,  p.  398.]  This  extensive  tunnel, 
which  is  about  three  miles  long,  thirty  feet  high  and 
twenty-eight  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  nowhere  less  than 
twenty  feet  high,  passes  in  part  through  solid  rock,  and 
is  lined  in  other  places  with  masonry;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  in  a  manner  resembling 
that  now  usually  followed,  the  excavation  having  been 
carried  on  by  several  parties  or  gangs  simultaneously,  by 
means  of  vertical  shafts  And  inclined  passages  or  galleries 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  A  minute  account  of  the 
tunnel,  as  it  appeared  during  the  recent  clearing-out,  is 
given  in  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  '  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine '  (p.  6571,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Eight  Days 
in  the  Abriizzi.'  The  object  ot  this  tunnel  is  to  "carry  off 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake;  but  in  more  recent 
times  similar  works  have  been  executed  for  navigable 
canals.  Some  of  the  principal  canal-tunnels  in  England 
are  enumerated  in  the  article  Canal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  220. 
These  are  generally  of  small  transverse  dimensions,  being 
calculated  for  the  passage  of  single  boats,  and  very  often 
without  towing-paths,  in  which  case  the  boats  are  either 
hauled  throukj)  by  a  rope  or  cUain,  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine,  or  propelled  by  men  lying  on  their  backs  on  the 
deck,  or  on  projecting  boards  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  thrusting  against  the  sides  or  roof  of  the  tunnel  with 
their  feet.  This  dangerous  practice  has  occasioned  much 
loss  of  life,  and  is  also  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
tcdiousness,  as  boats  are  often  detained  for  a  long  time  at 
one  end  of  the  tunnel  while  a  boat  is  coming  from  Uic 
opposite  end.  In  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  C4reat  Western  railway  bill,  in  1835,  it  was  stated 
that  great  delays  were  experienced  at  the  Islington  tunnel 
when  any  accidental  derangement  prevented  the  steam- 
engine  and  chain  from  working ;  because,  although  boats 
were  occasionally '  legged '  through  in  as  little  as  seventeen 
minutes,  the  ordinary  time  required  for  working  a  light  barge 
through  the  tunnel,  by  two  men,  was  half  an  hour,  and  for 
a  loaded  barge  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  frequently  an 
hour.  In  such  cases  boats  arriving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion had  to  wait  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  until,  fre- 
quently, as  many  as  half  a  dozen  wore  collected,  which, 
when  their  turn  arrived,  passed  through  in  a  train.  At 
some  of  the  longer  tunnels  this  inconvenience  was  even 
greater.  At  the  Harecastle  tunnel,  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  canal,  two  hours  were  formerly 
required  to  effect  a  passage  of  little  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half.  «  This  place  is  so  frequented,'  observes  the  Baron 
Dupin,  in  his  '  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain,'  *  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  passage  begins,  a  file  of  boats  a 
mile  long  is  often  seen.'  To  prevent  confusion,  those  going 
towards  Liverpool  were  allowed  to  pass  in  the  morning 
only,  and  those  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  evening. 
This  tunnel,  which  was  formed  by  Brindlev.  and  was  one 
•f  tlie  earliest  works  of  the  kind  executed  in  this  country, 
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was  commenced  about  the  year  1766.  It  is  2880  yards 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  and  is  in  some  parts  as 
much  as  70  yards  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  lined  with 
a  semicircular  brick  arch,  and  was  completed  lor  the 
small  sum  of  3/.  10».  8t/.  per  yard.  Increased  traffic 
upon  the  canal  having  rendered  it  necessary  either  to  con- 
struct a  new  tunnel  or  to  enlarge  the  old  one,  the  former 
alternative  whs  adopted  ;  and  in  1822  Telford  was  engaged 
to  superintend  the  work.  The  new  tunnel,  which  runs 
parallel  with  that  of  Brindlev,  is  2926  yards  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  greater 
dimensions,  it  was  executed  in  less  than  three  years:  the 
original  runnel  occupied  eleven  years.  The  new  tunnel 
has  an  iron  towing-path,  so  supported  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  play  freely  beneath  it,  which  gives  the  advantage, 
so  far  as  the  play  of  the  waves  is  concerned,  of  a  waterway 
or  the  full  widtn  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  light  can  be  seen  from  end  to  end  ;  and  so  agree- 
able is  the  travelling  through  it.  that  one  of  the  bargemen 
said,  after  passing  it,  that  he  wished  it  extended  all  the 
way  to  Manchester. 

Although  in  some  cases  the  adoption  of  a  tunnel  on  a 
line  of  railway  or  canal  may  be  decided  by  the  necessity  of 
non-interference  with  property  on  the  surface,  it  is  more 
generally  a  question  of  expediency,  which  involves  the 
consideration  of  many  important  points,  among  which  the 
nature  of  the  ground  is  one  of  the  fiiut.  The  ground 
should  be  examined  by  numerous  borings,  because  sudden 
breaks  or  faults  in  the  strata,  which  may  occasion  great 
difficulty  and  expense  in  tunnelling,  may  otherwise  escape 
notice.  The  Kilsby  tunnel,  on  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham railway,  presents  a  case  in  point :  the  trial  shafts  hav- 
ing been  accidentally  sunk  just  beyond  the  limits  of  a  bed 
of  sand  and  gravel,  so  full  of  water  as  to  resemble  a  quick- 
sand, which  occasioned  so  much  difficulty,  that  the  con- 
tractors had  to  relinquish  the  work,  which  had  been  let  for 
9y,()00/.,  but  ultimately  coat  upwards  of  320,000/.,  or 
about  133/.  per  yard.  If  the  first  small  borings  appear  sa- 
tisfactory, shafts  of  at  least  four  feet  diameter  should  be 
sunk  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  down  to  its  extreme 
depth  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  appears  in  these 
shafts  in  a  given  time  be  noted,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  what  draining  power  is  requisite.  If 
the  trial  shafts  be  judiciously  placed,  they  may  subsequently 
be  used  as  working  shafts,  which  will  render  the  expense 
of  forming  them  of  Targe  diameter  immaterial.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the  strata  have  been 
thus  tested,  the  engineer  possesses  data  for  calculating  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  tunnel  and  an  open  cutting,  in  doing 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  adjoining  works  of  the 
line.  If  embankments  be  required  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  it  will  be  most  economical  to  make  a  cutting,  and 
to  carry  the  excavated  earth  to  the  embankment,  or  to 
adopt  a  tunnel,  and  to  obtain  the  required  quantity  of  earth 
forthe  embankment  from  side-cutting,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  deposit  trie  material 
taken  out  of  the  tunnel  in  spoil-banks,  in  which  case  the 
power  of  obtaining  sites  for  them,  and  of  making  convenient 
temporary  roads  or  tramways  for  the  removal  of  the  earth, 
must  be  considered  in  selecting  the  positions  for  the  work- 
ing shafts.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  expense  of  a  tunnel,  among  the 
less  prominent  of  which  is  the  probability  of  being  called 
upon  for  damages  owing  to  the  intersection  of  springs, 
which  may  occasion  mischief  at  a  great  distance.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  the  water  has  been  drawn  from 
wells  a  mile  Trom  the  tunnel.  This  evil  may  often  he  re- 
medied by  sinking  the  wells  to  a  greater  depth,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  better  to  offer  compensation  at  once. 
The  cost  of  the  actual  making  of  the  tunnel  varies  very 
greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
amount  of  brickwork  required.  Lccount,  in  the  interest- 
ing practical  article  *  Tunnel  *  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannica.'  states  that  many  of  the  old 
canal  tunnels  were  made  for  less  than  4/.  per  lineal  yard, 
and  that  railway  tunnels  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  "vary 
from  about  20/.  per  yard,  in  sandstone  rock,  which  is  at 
once  easy  to  excavate,  and  able  to  stand  without  any  lining 
of  brickwork  or  masonry,  up  to  from  100/.  to  140r.  per 
yard  in  very  loose  bad  ground,  such  as  a  quicksand,  winch 
may  require  a  lining  of  brickwork  twentv-seven  inches 
thick*   The  cost  of  the  Thame*  Tunnel,  a'ecoitlinsr  to  the 
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same  authority,  has  been  about  1200/.  per  yard ;  but  in  thia 
case,  in  addition  to  the  unparalleled  difficulties  attending 
tha  excavation,  the  amount  of  brickwork  is  much  greater 
than  in  ordinary  tunnel*,  and  there  are  two  arches,  each  of 
which  may  be  considered  a  distinct  tunnel. 

Rocky  strata,  if  the  stone  be  of  a  nature  to  work  freely, 
are  usually  the  cheapest  for  tunnelling,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  lining,  and  the  power  of  saving  labour  by  the 
use  of  gunpowder.  In  the  extraordinary  tunnels  and  rock 
excavations  at  Bishopton,  on  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Greenock  railway,  314  tons  of  gunpowder  were  used  in  a 
length  of  2300  yards  in  hard  whinstone,  some  veins  of 
which  were  so  hard  that  the  rate  of  progress  at  each  face 
of  the  excavation  varied  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  six 
inches  only  per  diem.  The  Box  tunnel,  on  the  Great 
Western  railway,  passes  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  strata  of  Bath  freestone,  geologically  termed  the 
great  oolite  formation,  and  presents  some  features  worthy 
of  notice.  Reports  having  been  circulated,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway,  tliat  this  tunnel  was  unsafe,  Major- 
General  Paslcy  was  deputed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  from  his  report,  dated  August  12,  1842,  the 
following  particulars  are  derived  :— The  tunnel  occurs 
ou  a  gradient  or  inclination  of  1  in  100,  ascending  from 
west  to  east,  while  the  natural  dip  of  the  oolitic  strata 
is  about  the  samo  in  the  opposite  direction :  they  are 
nearly  horizontal  in  a  direetion  from  north  to  south, 
or  transverse  to  that  of  the  tunnel.  The  strata  vary  in 
thickness  from  24  to  4  feet  and  upwards,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  vertical  fissures,  of  trifling  width,  but  of  con- 
siderable height ;  the  direction  of  which  is  generally  at 
right  angles  with  that  of  the  tunnel,  but  in  some  cases 
obliquely  across  it.  These  fissures  had  occasioned  some 
alarm  ;  but  the  minute  examination  to  which  they  were 
subjected  led  Pasley  to  report  that  he  considered  the  rock 
sufficiently  solid,  as  it  everywhere  emitted  a  clear  sharp 
sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer  or  an  iron  rod,  while, 
had  it  been  dangerous,  the  sound  would  have  been  hollow 
and  dull.  The  examination  of  neighbouring  quarries  in 
the  same  strata,  in  which  such  fissures  exist  in  greater 
numbers  and  in  more  hazardous  situations,  confirmed  his 
opinion  of  the  safety  of  the  tunnel.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  tunnel  is,  for  a  short  distance,  lined  with  masonry ; 
beyond  which,  for  about  half  a  mUe,  the  excavation  is  left 
without  any  support  from  masonry  or  brickwork,  its  ex- 
treme width  being,  in  this  part,  30  feet,  and  its  height 
varying  from  30  to  40  feet,  in  order  to  avoid  finishing 
above  in  any  stratum  of  doubtful  character,  which,  though 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  sides,  might  not  be  so  trustworthy 
as  a  roof.  The  sides  of  the  excavation  are  cut  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  elliptical  or  nearly  a  Gothic  arch ;  but  the 
uppermost  bed  of  oolite,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
has  not  been  completed  in  that  form,  but  has  for  greater 
strength,  been  left  flat  for  a  width  of  two  or  three  feet; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exfoliation  which  would 
have  attended  the  cutting  of  the  edges  of  the  strata  to  a 
thin  wedge  shape,  had  the  curved  line  of  the  tunnel  been 
continued  unbroken  where  it  intersects  them  in  the  sides  of 
the  roof,  they  are  cut  in  the  form  of  steps,  each  stratum 
presenting  a  thick  blunt  edge ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
Pasley's  report,  '  the  upper  strata  of  the  oolite  being  sup- 
ported by  those  below  them,  beyond  which  they  each  suc- 
cessively project  in  a  moderate  degree,  like  corbels  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  whole  enter  into  that  sort  of  combination 
which  has  the  strength  of  an  arch  without  its  form;  pro- 
vided that  the  vertical  fissures  do  not  cut  through  them 
longitudinally,'  of  which  no  symptom  was  apparent.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  Box  tunnel,  passing  in  the  cea- 
tre  through  beds  of  fullers'  earth  and  clay  below  the  great 
oolite  formation,  and  towards  the  western  extremity 
through  the  inferior  oolite,  is  arched  over  with  brickwork, 
varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  seven  conoentrio  half- 
brick  rings,  and  at  the  western  entrance  containing  nine 
such  rings.  An  inverted  arch  is  introduced  exoepting 
where  the  oolite  forms  the  foundation  or  bottom  of  the 
tunnel ;  and  in  some  parts  a  portion  of  the  aide  walla  has 
been  formed  of  the  inferior  oolite,  unprotected  by  brick- 
work, although  it  has  not  in  any  instance  been  trusted  for 
the  roof.  The  judic  ious  adoption  of  such  changes  in  the 
amount  of  masonry  forms  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  engineer,  and 'is  essential  to  the  construction  of  tunnels 
at  a  moderate  expense,  although  it  may  occasionally  lead 
to  failure,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Summit  tunnel  at  Little- 


borough,  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway,  where,  n 
passing  through  a  stratum  of  blue  shale,  the  invert  had 
been  discontinued  for  a  short  distance ;  but  the  shale,  *.- 
though  apparently  hard  and  firm,  was  so  affected  by  th. 
atmosphere  as  to  soften  and  yield  under  the  pressure  o 
the  sides,  rendering  it  necessary  subsequently  to  put  in  a 
strong  invert  of  masonry. 

Tunnelling  in  clay  is  frequently  attended  with  formida- 
ble difficulties  wliich  render  it  very  expensive.   It  io,  whet 
tough,  a  difficult  material  to  remove,  blasting  being  of  r.c 
use,  and  spades  and  pickaxes  being  almost  inapplicable 
Lecount  states  that  in  such  cases  hatchets  may  be  used  te 
advantage,  but  that  cross-cut  saws  answer  best,  Th* 
Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  on  the  London  and  Birminghsjr 
railway,  passing  through  the  London  Clay,  is  an  exampl. 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  material.   The  engineers, 
warned  by  the  failure  of  the  tunnel  attempted  some  year* 
before  through  the  same  material  at  Highgate,  on  what  is 
now  called  the  Archway  road,  which  fell  in  owing  to  th. 
insufficiency  of  the  brick  lining,  adopted  unusual  precau- 
tions in  the  first  instance,  excavating  only  nine  feet  in 
advance  of  the  brickwork,  and  supporting  the  clay  by  very 
strong  umbering  until  the  arching  was  complete.  Owinc 
however  to  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  the  moist  clay, 
the  pressure  upon  the  brickwork  was  so  great  as  to  squeex* 
the  mortar  from  the  joints,  and  to  bring  the  inner  edges  of 
the  bricks  in  contact.   The  evil  was  augmented  by  th* 
form  of  the  bricks,  which,  according  to  the  custom  in  and 
near  London,  were  made  with  hollow  surfaces,  and  were 
consequently  unfit  to  bear  great  pressure,  because  their 
edges  only  could  come  in  contact.   The  result  was,  at 
stated  in  Lecount's  '  History  of  the  Railway  connecting 
London  and  Birmingham,'  pp.  32,  33,  that 4  by  degrees  tbt 
bricks  were  grinding  to  dust,  and  the  dimensions  of  th* 
tunnel  insensibly,  but  irresistibly,  contracting.'   This  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  the  use  of  very  hard  bricks  laid  ib 
Roman  cement,  which,  by  setting  hard  before  the  externa! 
pressure  became  so  great  as  to  force  the  bricks  into  actual 
contact,  enabled  the  whole  surface  of  the  brick,  instead  of 
its  edges  only,  to  resist  the  pressure.   The  thickness  of  the 
brickwork  was  also  increased,  so  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
tunnel  it  amounts  to  twenty-seven  inches.  The  occurrence 
of  a  similar  material  in  the  line  of  the  Fareham  tunnel,  on 
the  Gosport  branch  railway,  occasioned  great  expense,  and 
produced  a  slip  of  the  superincumbent  earth  which  carried 
away  about  forty  yards  in  length  of  the  brick  archinc 
although  it  was  of  the  unusual  thickness  of  three  feet. 

Tunnels  formed  through  chalk  are  often  impeded  by 
faults  or  cavities  filled  with  wet  gravel  or  sand,  which  pour 
a  flood  of  semifluid  matter  into  the  excavation  as  soon  * 
they  are  cut  into.    The  irruption  of  such  loose  materials, 
as  well  as  of  water  alone,  has  in  many  cases  occasioned 
difficulbes  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  Watford  tunnel, 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  which  pa**-* 
through  the  upper  chalk  formation,  where  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  irregular  bed  of  gravel,  such  breaks  occa- 
sioned great  inconvenience.    The  chalk  had  occasions) 
fissures,  sometimes  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
filled  with  clean  gravel,  *  which,'  observes  Lecount  (/7m- 
tory,  &c.,  p.  114),  '  when  worked  into,  rushed  down  with 
such  violence,  as  to  ploueh  the  walls  of  the  tunnel  as  if 
bullets  had  been  shot  against  it.*   Such  an  accident, 
occurring  at  the  foot  of  one  of  tho  working  shafts,  over- 
whelmed ten  men  who  were  at  work  in  the  tunnel,  and 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  large  ventilating  shaft  near 
the  centre  of  tho  tunnel,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
cavity.    Loose  sand  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  soil  that 
can  be  met  with  in  tunnelling,  but  it  has  been  in  several 
instances  successfully  passed  through.    In  the  tunnel  on 
the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway,  one  of  the  earliest 
railway  tunnels,  a  loose  dry  running  sand  was  encountered 
for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  wooden  tunnel  to  support  the  soil  while 
the  brickwork  was  executed.  When  water  occurs  with  the 
loose  soil  the  difficulty  iB  still  greater.   This  was  the  case 
in  part  of  the  Wapping  tunnel  at  Liverpool,  a  portion  of 
which  fell  in,  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  Kilsby  tunnel,  before  alluded  to,  is  a  more  striking 
example  of  this  kind  of  difficulty.    Mr.  Stephe  nson,  tlie 
engineer,  conquered  this  obstacle  by  sinking  shafts,  a 
little  beside  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  for  pumping  out  th« 
water,  and  so  draining  the  sand  until  it  was  sirfflcientry 
dry  for  tunnelling.   These  shafts  were  sunk  through  the 
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quicksand  by  mem.  of   —  

heading*  were  driven  to  collect  the  water  and  to  conduct 


it  to  the  pump*. 

pumps,  which  were  used  incessantly  frr  nine  montlis 


Steam-engines  were  erected  to  work  the 


before  the  sand  was  dry  enough  to  allow  the  work  to  pre 
ceed  :  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  two  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  were  removed  per  minute.  When  the  work' 
ing  of  the  tunnel  was  recommenced,  headings  were  driven 
from  the  pumping  shafts  to  the  bottom  or  the  working 
shafts,  by  means  of  which  the  tunnel  was  freed  from 
water.  The  quicksand  extends  over  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  its  bottom 
dip*  to  about  six  feet  below  the  arch.  On  occasion  of  an 
irruption  of  water  in  another  part  of  the  tunnel,  in  whioh 
it  was  desirable  to  complete  the  arching  of  a  portion 
already  executed,  before  it  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
water,  that  object  was  effected  by  floating  the  men  and 
materials  to  the  spot  upon  a  raft.  Water  has  been  met 
with  in  large  quantities  in  several  other  tunnels.  It  flowed 
so  freely  from  fissures  in  the  freestone  rock  through  which 
the  Box  tunnel  is  driven,  that  in  November,  1837,  the 
steam-engine  employed  in  pumping  proved  insufficient, 
and  the  water  filled  one  division  of  the  tunnel,  and  rose  to 
the  height  of  fifty-six  feet  in  the  shaft,  thereby  suspending 
the  work  until  the  following  Julv,  when  the  water  was 
overcome  by  means  of  a  second  engine,  of  fifty-horse 
power.  After  another  irruption  in  the  same  tunnel,  the 
water  was  pumped  out  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  thousand 
hogsheads  a  day.  The  progress  of  the  Merstham  and 
several  other  tunnels  has  been  stopped  for  a  time  in  like 
manner.  In  no  case  however  has  the  irruption  of  water  or 
the  badness  of  the  ground  proved  so  serious  a  difficulty  as 
in  the  Thames  tunnel. 

Short  tunnels  are  occasionally  excavated  from  the  ends 
only,  but  those  of  considerable  length  are  usually  formed 
by  sinking  vertical  shafts,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel,  and  excavating  in  each 
direction  from  the  bottom  of  each  shaft,  until  the  several 
parties  of  workmen  meet  in  the  intermediate  portions.  By 
1his  means  the  work  can  proceed  at  any  required  number 
of  points  or  faces,  so  as  to  bring  the  execution  of  the  tun- 
nel, whatever  may  be  its  length,  within  a  moderate  period 
of  time.  The  accurate  junction  of  these  detached  work- 
ings is  provided  for  in  the  following  manner,  of  which  our 
account  is  condensed  from  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
where,  in  addition  to  every  practical  point  relating  to  the 
construction  of  tunnels,  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
contractors  and  landowners  are  detailed  very  minutely : — 
In  setting  out  the  tunnel,  the  engineer  plants  a  transit-in- 
strument in  an  observatory  erected  in  the  line  of  the 
tunnel,  supporting  it  on  a  pier  insulated  from  the  building 
to  prevent  vibration.  If  a  road  happen  to  pass  near  the 
observatory,  the  ground  should  be  excavated  round  the 
pier  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  according  to  the 
traffic,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  distant  mark  should  then 
be  selected  in  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  and  a  fixed  point 
placed  as  an  adjusting  spot  for  the  line  of  direction,  which 
point  should  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  Intermediate 
marks  for  the  working  and  ventilating  shafts  may  then  be 
set  out  correctly  ;  and  as  these  shafts  are  sunk,  the  points 
determined  by  the  transit-instrument  are  carried  down- 
wards by  carefully  suspended  plummets,  which  should  be 
of  iron,  and  let  down  in  buckets  of  water,  or,  which  is 
better,  in  cups  of  mercury,  to  check  vibration.  When  the 
shafts  are  cleared  out  at  the  bottom,  other  transit-instru- 
ments may  be  placed  in  them,  the  plumb-line  and  transit 
being  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  intersection  of 
the  vertical  hairs  in  the  transit  with  the  plumb-line  will 
then  enable  the  engineer  properly  to  set  out  the  work. 
By  these  means  junctions  are  effected  between  the  several 


work  be  requisite,  for  a  length  equal  to  one  half  of  the  dis- 
tance between  two  shafts,  at  least  two  montlis  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  completion  of  the  tunnel ;  that 
time  being  desirable  to  allow  for  accidents,  for  building 
the  tunnel-fronts,  ballasting  and  laying  the  railway,  &c. 
The  shafts  are  usually  nine  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  and 
lined  with  brickwork  nine  inches  thick,  laid  in  cement ;  all 
the  bricks  being  laid  as Keadert,  or  with  their  ends  towards 
the  centre  of  the  shaft ;  but  the  substance  of  the  brick- 
work must  vary  with  circumstances,  and  engineers  are  by 
no  means  uniform  as  to  the  dimensions  of  their  shafts. 
Those  of  the  Box  tunnel  are  mostly  25  feet  in  diameter, 
while  some  tunnels  have  been  excavated  with  shafts  of 
only  three  or  four  feet.  Down  to  a  depth  of  00  or  GO  feel 
the  earth  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  simple  roller  or 
winch  worked  by  two  men  ;  and  when  the  depth  is  greater 
a  horse-gin  may  be  erected  to  draw  up  the  loaded  skips  or 
buckets.  The  depth  at  which  the  horse-gin  becomes  pre- 
ferable is  however  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  the 
nature  of  the  strata  to  be  excavated ;  because  when  they 
are  hard,  the  men  above  may  have  to  wait  occasionally  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  skip ;  and  it  is  better  to  liavc  only 
two  men  at  a  stand-still  instead  of  a  horse,  a  horse-boy, 
and  a  banksman  or  skip-lander.  The  roll  or  winch  is,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  shaft,  supported  by  four  bars  or 
cills  laid  across  each  other  on  the  ground ;  and  the  exca- 
vation is  continued  until  the  earth  exhibits  signs  of  weak- 
ness. A  wooden  curb  or  ring  about  three  inches  thick, 
and  as  wide  as  the  brick  lining  is  to  be,  is  then  laid  in,  and 
upon  this  the  brickwork  is  laid.  When  the  lining  of  this 
portion  of  the  shaft,  which  is  frequently  but  half  a  brick, 
or  four  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness,  is  completed,  the 
excavation  is  recommenced,  and  is  carried  down  in  a  vex* 
tical  line  even  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  brickwork, 
which  is  then  supported  by  the  earth  left  under  the  curb, 
which  may  be  further  supported  -if  necessary  by  diagonal 
timber  props.  When  the  excavation  lias  been  carried  so 
much  deeper  that  the  ground  again  appears  weak,  a  second 
curb  is  inserted  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  earth,  and  the  ground 
between  the  two  curbs  is  divided  into  four,  six,  or  eight 
vertical  masses,  of  which  one  or  two  are  removed  to  a 
depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork.  The  wall  is 
then  built  up  in  its  place,  and  a  further  portion  of  earth  is 
removed,  and  so  on  until  the  lining  is  complete.  When 
the  shaft  is  carried  down  to  the  full  depth,  the  miners 
begin  to  excavate  laterally  by  forming  a  heading  or  drift- 
way along  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel.  Some- 
times sucti  a  drift  is  formed  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel  before  any  part  is  opened  out  to  the  full  size ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  made  in  short  portions,  little  exceed- 
ing the  lengths  in  which  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  itself 
is  carried  on,  which  may  vary,  according  to  the  ground, 
from  three  to  fifteen  feet.  In  the  former  case  the  driftway, 
which  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  affords  a 
satisfactory  test  of  the  strata  to  be  passed  through,  and  of 
the  probable  quantity  of  water  to  be  met  with,  for  which  it 
may  in  some  cases  serve  as  an  adit  or  drain ;  and  for  these 
reasons  such  a  heading  is  occasionally  formed  before  lettiug 
the  contracts  for  the  tunnelling. 

In  addition  to  the  working  shafts,  the  contractor  is  usu- 
ally allowed  to  sink  any  number  of  small  air-shafts  of  three 
or  four  feet  diameter,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  foul  air  in  the  workings  of  the  tunnel ; 
provided  that  no  such  shaft  shall  open  into  a  public  road, 
or  be  within  fifty  feet  of  a  working  shaft.  These  arc  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  working  shafts,  and  both  are 
finished  at  their  lower  ends  by  resting  upon  a  cast-iron 
curb  or  ring  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel,  and  at  the  upper  ends,  after  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, by  building  them  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface, 


workings,  or  thijl*,  with  surprising  accuracy.  In  a  length  I  and  coping  them  with  stone.  In  very  long  tunnels  one  or 
of  1520  feet  between  two  shafts  of  the  Box  tunnel,  more  large  shafts  are  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  vcntila- 
which  has  a  slope  of  1  in  100,  the  junction  of  the  two  tion,  and  also  to  admit  light,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  lessen 
shifts  was  perfect  in  point  of  level,  and  did  not  deviate  |  their  gloom.   In  the  Kilsby  tunnel,  which  is  between  a 

mile  and  a  quarter  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  there  are 
two  such  ventilating  shafts,  AO  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
100  and  132  feet  deep  respectively.  These  were  built  from 
the  top  downwards,  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  por- 
tions ten  feet  deep,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide.  Le- 
count  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  brickwork  of 
such  a  shaft,  if  made  in  unfavourable  ground :— The  tunnel 
itself  at  the  point  of  intersection  should  be  of  stone.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  the  height  of  46  feet,  should  be 

3  1)2 


more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  any  place  at  the 
sides.  Even  in  curved  tunnels,  although  the  difficulty  is 
increased,  great  exactness  is  attainable.  In  those  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  railway  at  Bishopton,  the  deviation 
from  perfect  correctness  nowhere  exceeded  two  inches. 

The  number  of  working  shafts  in  a  given  length  of  tun- 
nel is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  time 
allowed  for  excavation.   They  should  be  so  near  together 

^  XC*H V  A tt?t-i  Ql33^1  I 


as  to  allow  the  tunnel  to  ' 


lined,  if  brick- 
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three  feet  thick ;  the  next  17  feet,  two  feet  eight 
thick  ;  the  next  portion  of  the  like  extent,  two  feet  three 
inches;  and  the  uppermost  16  feet,  one  foot  ten  inches. 
The  bricks  should  he  laid  in  alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers,  and  each  brick  should  be  well  flushed  up. 
The  top  may  be  finished  with  a  stone  coping  and  an  iron 
railing,  and  protected  by  an  outer  fence  wall,  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  any  thing  being  thrown  down  the  shaft  either 
by  accident  or  "design.  In  some  tunnels  a  large  oblong 
excavation,  called  an  eye,  is  introduced  in  lieu  of  a  circular 
ventilating  shaft.  In  the  Bishopton  tunnel  there  is  such 
an  eve  300  feet  long ;  and  there  arc  two  similar  openings 
in  the  Glasgow  tunnel  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  jail- 

er  the  completion  of  the  driftway,  either  through  the 
tunnel  or  to  the  length  of  a  single  stage  only,  the  miners 
excavate  the  tunnel  to  its  full  dimensions;  beginning  by 
cutting  downwards,  and  propping  up  the  earth  with  tim- 
bers H  they  proceed  ;  those  which  support  the  roof  being 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  allow  the  centering  to  be  set  up 
and  the  brick  arching  to  be  built  beneath  them.  The  bars 
which  immediately  support  the  earth,  extending  from  the 
top  or  outside  of  the  completed  brickwork  to  a  framework 
placed  against  the  face  of  the  excavation,  are  called  side- 
barn,  and  are  in  favourable  earth  required  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tunnel  only ;  but  in  bad  ground  they  are  re- 
quired sometimes  as  low  as  the  sprinsrine  of  the  inverted 
arch  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  When  a  com- 
plete brick  lining  is  required,  the  invert  is  the  part  first 
built,  and  it  is  completed  by  a  course  of  stone  laid  along 
each  side,  at  the  point  where  the  side  walls  spring  from  it. 
These  courses  of  stone,  which  are  marked  a,  a,  a,  a,  in  the 
subjoined  cuts,  Figs.  1  and  2,  consist  of  blocks  about  three 
feet  long,  well  bedded  in  mortar,  upon  a  few  courses  of 
brickwork  laid  as  a  footing.  The  side  walls  are  next  raised, 
with  such  a  batter  or  curvature  as  may  enable  them  best  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  the  external  earth  ;  and  when  they 
are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  beams 
of  wood,  called  alls,  are  laid  across  the  tunnel  and  built  in 
with  the  brickwork.  Upon  these  rills  the  trusses  of  the 
centering  are  set  up,  and  adjusted  with  wedge-i  to  the 
proper  height.  Laggins,  or  pieces  of  wood  stretching  lon- 
gitudinally from  one  centering  to  another,  are  then  added, 
and  upon  these  the  bricks  are  laid.  In  some  cases  the  cills 
are  supported  upon  trestles,  instead  of  being  built  into  the 
walls ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  holes  left  in  the 
masonry  must,  after  the  removal  of  the  cills,  be  carefully 
filled  up.  The  excavation  should  always  be  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  intended  masonry  ; 
and  as  the  building  proceeds,  even'  cavity  left  outside  the 
brickwork  should  be  carefully  filled  up.  Well  pounded 
clay  may  for  this  purpose  be  rammed  under  the  invert,  and 
almost  any  other  material  may  be  used  for  the  sides  and 
roof.  The  ramming  of  the  sides  may  be  performed  after 
the  laving  of  every  second  course  ot  brickwork,  and  that 
above' the  arch  as  frequently  as  convenient.  The  timbers 
used  to  support  the  superincumbent  earth  arc  in  most  cases 
removed  as  soon  as  the  arch  is  completed ;  but  in  very 
bad  ground  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  them  im- 
bedded in  the  earth.  When  the  work  has  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  excavations  from  the  two  adjoining  shafts  are 
within  about  fifty  yards  of  each  other,  if  no  driftway  have 
been  previously  made  through  the  tunnel,  it  is  advisable  to 
drive  a  heading  through  the  intervening  earth,  to  insure  a 
perfect  junction  of  the  two  shirts. 

Many  of  the  earlier  tunnels  were  constructed  with  ver- 
tical sides  and  a  semicircular  arch ;  but  it  is  now  more 
usual  to  have  the  sides  curved  or  battered,  the  degree  of 
curvature,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  arch  which  forms 
the  roof,  being  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  as  soft  semi-fluid  ground  will  press  much  more 
equally  in  every  direction  than  strata  of  a  harder  and  drier 
character,  and  will  therefore  require  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  circular  form.  The  annexed  cuts  represent  two  varie- 
ties of  form,  the  details  of  which  are  taken  from  the  first 
series  of  Brees's  '  Railway  Practice.'  Fig.  1  Is  the  form  of 
the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  in  moveable  London  Clay.  The 
invert,  which  consists  of  three  concentric  half-brick  rings, 
is  a  curve  of  25  feet  radius ;  the  arch,  of  four  half-brick 
lines,*  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  II  feet  9  inches;  and  the 
sides  are  arcs  of  27  feet  ti  inches  radius.    The  width  of  the 
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is  21  feet  5  inches  at  the  springing  of  the  invert, 
and  24  feet  8  inches  at  the  widest  part.  The  clear  height 
of  the  tunnel  is  21  feet  8  inches,  the  remaining  depth  of 
3  feet  4  inches  being  occupied  by  the  ballasting,  drain,  &c. 
The  side  walls  are  18  inches  thick,  like  the  arch  which 
constitutes  the  roof.  Fig.  2,  which  represents  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  Linsdale  and  Kilsby  tunnels,  both  on 
the  Birmingham  railway,  has  an  elliptical  arch,  consist inc 
of  several  circular  arcs,  of  which  the  lower  pair,  extentlinc 
from  the  invert  to  the  point  marked  b,  are  struck  from 
radii  of  42  feet  8  inches,  the  centres  being  upon  an  hori- 
zontal line  8  feet  4  inches  above  the  springing  of  the  in- 
vert ;  the  portion  from  6  to  c  has  radii  of  21  feet,  the 
centres  being  on  the  same  horizontal  line ;  that  from  c  lo 
d  has  radii  of  14  feet  4$  inches ;  and  the  crown  of  the  arch 
is  a  curve  of  9  feet  radius.  In  this  case  also  the  invert, 
instead  of  being  struck  from  t  centre  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  has  its  centre  some  feet  below  it.    The  interna] 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


height  of  this  tunnel  is,  altogether,  rather  more  than  27 
feet,  and  its  greatest  width  is  24  feet.  These  dimensions 
are  rareiv  much  exceeded  on  railways  of  the  ordinary 
gaugc,  where  two  tracks  are  provided  for;  and  for  a  single 
ttack  pethaps  12  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high  may  be  taken 
as  an  average.  Both  the  invert  and  the  arch  should  be 
built  in  half-brick  rings,  care  being  taken  to  put  in  the 
proper  number  of  bricks  to  each  ring,  that  the  bearing 
may  be  uniform.  In  tunnels  of  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
each  ling  should  contain  five  more  bricks  than  that  imme- 
diately within  it.  The  side  walls  may  be  built  in  what  it 
called  English  bond,  consisting  of  alternate  courses  of 
headers  and  stretchers.  The  bricks  should  always  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and.  when  the  form  of  the  tunnel  requires 
it,  moulded  of  a  taper  shape.  In  the  laying  also  care  a 
requisite,  and  every  brick  should  be  bedded  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  the  joints,  if  in  mortar,  well  flushed  up.  The 
thickness  of  the  lining  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  but  Leeourt  says  that  27  inches  at  the  top  and 
sides,  and  18  in  the  invert,  if  laid  in  cement,  will  be  suffi- 
cient, even  in  a  quicksand :  there  are  however  instances  of 
a  thickness  of  10  rings,  or  43  inches.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered adviseable  to  lay  the  first  or  inner  ring  of  the  roof 
without  mortar,  and  then  to  grout  it,  by  which  means  an 
equable  pressure  is  insured. 

A  brick  drain,  built  in  Roman  cement,  with  the  joint* 
left  open  for  about  half  an  inch  to  admit  water  from  the 
ballasting,  should  be  laid  along  the  centre  of  the  tunnel: 
and  if  the  shafts  let  in  water,  it  should  be  collected  and 
conducted  down  the  inside  of  the  arch  by  pipes.  Water 
should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible  dunng  the  build- 
ing of  the  tunnel  and  shafts,  Uy  puddling  with  clay,  or 
such  other  means  as  the  circumstances  may  dictate  ;*  but. 
whatever  precautions  may  be  used,  water  will  frequently 
percolate  through  the  brickwork  to  a  serious  extent.  At 
the  Chevet  tunnel,  near  Wakefield,  this  inconvenience  has 
been  remedied  by  lining  the  roof  with  sheet  zinc.   In  the 
Thames  tunnel  there  is  an  interior  lining  of  cement,  he- 
hind  which  channels  are  provided  in  the  brickwork  for  the 
passage  of  water.    A  remarkable  instance  of  difficulty 
arising  from  this  cause  occurs  in  the  Becchwood  tunnel, 
302  yards  long,  upon  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway. 
It  passes  through  alternate  strata  of  rock  and  marl 
abounding  in  springs;  and,  in  the  first  winter  after  its 
erection,  a  chemical  action  took  place,  which  partially 
destroyed  many  of  the  bricks.    It  was  proposed  to  line 
the  arch  with  cement;  but  an  apprehension  wa 
tained  that  it  would  not  adhere,  owing  to  the 


dropping,  and  it  was  determined  to  apply  an  interior 
lining  ot  brickwork,  nine  inches  thick,  and  to*  cut  chases  in 
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the  old  work,  which,  when  closed  in  by  the  new  arch, 
should  become  so  many  drains,  four  inches  and  a  half 
square,  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  central  drain  or  cul- 
vert. The  tunnel  was  divided  longitudinally  by  a  tem- 
porary partition,  and  the  work  was  executed  in  one-half  of 
the  tunnel  at  a  time,  without  stopping  the  passage  in  the 
other  half.  After  executing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
brickwork  in  this  way,  a  series  of  bearers  was  laid  over- 
head supporting  a  close  flooring,  on  which  the  men  stood 
to  complete  the  arch.  The  details  of  this  curious  opera- 
tion, which  was  completed  in  forty  days,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1840,  were  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Smith, 
in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

In  laying  the  roadway  in  a  railway  tunnel  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  ballasting  of  a  character 
likely  to  retain  water.  The  ballast  is  sometimes  thrown 
down  the  shafts  on  to  an  inclined  plane  at  the  bottom, 
which  conducts  it  in  the  right  direction.  In  spreading  it, 
it  should  be  well  beaten  down  with  wooden  rammers,  and 
the  blocks  or  sleepers  should  be  bedded  with  great  care. 
As  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  all  risk  of  accident  in 
travelling  through  tunnels,  while  their  darkness  might  pre- 
vent the  immediate  detection  of  any  derangement  of  the 
rails,  some  engineers,  for  greater  security,  place  the  sleep- 
ers or  points  of  support  closer  together  in  tunnels  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  line.  The  temperature  being  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  open  air,  renders  it  easy,  with  proper 
care,  to  provide  mote  accurately  than  usual  for  alterations 
in  the  length  of  the  rails  by  expansion  and  contraction. 

Although,  in  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  in  railway 
and  canal  practice,  tunnels  are  constructed  in  the  manner 
just  described,  there  are  exceptions  which  require  notice. 
In  tunnelling  near  the  side  of  a  hill  expense  is  occasionally 
saved  by  driving  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  passages, 
which  are  called  galleries,  from  the  face  of  the  hill  to  the 
line  of  the  tuniiel,  and  removing  the  excavated  earth 
through  them.  The  double  tunnel  through  the  Shakspere 
Cliff,  near  Dover,  on  the  line  of  the  South-Eaatern  rail- 
way, was  constructed  in  this  way.  A  benching  or  road 
was  formed  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  afford  the  means 
of  access  for  the  workmen  ;  and  the  tunnel  was  excavated 
by  means  of  seven  galleries  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  inclining  towards  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  1  in  176. 
Their  average  length  is  about  400  feet ;  their  width  six 
feet,  and  Uieir  height  seven  feet ;  and  the  excavated  chalk 
was  conveyed  along  them  in  small  tram-waggons,  and 
tipped  into  the  sea.  There  are  also  seven  vertical  shafts, 
of  six  feet  diameter,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  180  feet. 
The  tunnel  consists  of  two  arches  or  passages,  12  feet  wide, 
separated  by  a  wall  of  chalk  10  feet  thick ;  they  are  about 
19  feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  which  is  of  a 
pointed  or  gothic  form,  and  about  30  feet  high  in  the  cen- 
tre; and  each  will  when  completed  have  a  single  truck  or 
line  of  railway  laid  through  it.  The  chalk  of  which  the 
cliff  is  composed  is  very  hard,  but  consists  in  many  places 
of  small  detached  masses,  so  that  brick  lining  is  required 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length.  The  arching 
consists  generally  of  three  half-brick  rings,  and  is  strength- 
ened at  intervals  of  twelve  feet  by  counter-forts,  which 
are  earned  up  and  stepped  back,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  any  flat  beds  ol  chalk  that  appear  of  doubtful 
stability. 

Another  variation  from  the  ordinary  process  occurs  in 
those  tunnels  which  are  formed  by  means  of  an  open  cut- 
ting, and  subsequently  covered  in.  Such  are  called  -ijien 
tunnels,  aiul  are  sometimes  preferred  where  the  object  of 
the  tunnel  is  to  avoid  the  permanent  severance  of  lands 
rather  than  to  penetrate  ground  too  elevated  for  an  open 
cutting.  The  short  tunnel  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway,  at  Kensall  Green,  was  formed  in  this  way.  In 
such  coses  the  sides  of  the  cutting  are  made  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  supported  by  timbers  until  the  brickwork  is  ex- 
ecuted. 

While  the  projects  for  some  of  the  principal  English 
railways  were  before  parliament,  much  discussion  took 
place  relative  to  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  tunnels, 
and  to  the  effect  which  they  might  have  upon  the  health 
of  persons  riding  through  them.  Most  of  the  objections 
raised  against  tunnels  during  the  period  referred  to  are 
now  exploded,  and  some  of  them  appear  not  a  little  ridi- 
culous. It  was  urged  by  their  opponents  that  the  damp 
cold  air  common  to  all  subterraneous  excavations  would 


prove  highly  detrimental  to  health ;  that  the  noxious  gases 
emitted  from  the  locomotive  engines  would  accumulate, 
and  render  the  air  irrespirable  ;  and  that  the  sudden  transi- 
tions from  light  to  darkness,  and  vice  versfi,  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  sight.   The  discomfort  arising  from  these 
evils,  so  far  as  they  really  exist,  and  from  the  deafening 
noise  of  tunnel-travelling,  are  amply  sufiicient  to  give  a 
preference  to  an  open  cutting,  w  hen  such  a  line  is  obtain- 
able at  moderate  expense,  but  they  by  no  means  bear  out 
the  predictions  of  the  alarmists.    Some  interesting  experi- 
ments made  in  the  tunnel  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway 
are  recorded  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Walker  'On  Ventilating 
I  and  Lighting  Tunnels,'  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  i.,  p.  05.    While  the  tunnel 
alluded  to  was  in  progress,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the 
working  shafts  open,  to  promote  ventilation  and  to  admit 
light.   The  former  object  was  sufficiently  attained  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  inconvenience  to  passengers,  but,  so  far 
as  the  trains  are  concerned,  little  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  light  admitted  by  them,  although  attempts  were  made 
to  diffuse  it  by  means  of  tin  reflectors.    The  experiment 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  a  person  to  read  the  larger 
print  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  in  any  part  of  the  tun- 
nel ;  but  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  rough  and  dirty 
state  of  the  walls  and  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  thrown  upon 
them,  the  rays  reflected  from  them  were  too  feeble  to  be 
useful  in  a  case  of  such  sudden  transition  from  the  light  of 
day  as  that  experienced  by  persons  passing  through  with  a 
train.    Reflectors  would  also  be  rendered  useless  during 
the  passage  of  a  train  by  the  quantity  of  steam  emitted  by 
the  engine.    In  order  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  sup- 
posed unhenlthinesg  of  tunnels,  in  February,  1837,  Dr. 
Paris,  Dr.  Watson.  Mr.  W.  tawrence,  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and 
Mr.  Lucas'  surgeon,  were  requested  to  visit  and  report 
upon  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel.   Although  the  ventilation 
was  then  imperfect,  owing  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
tunnel  being  unfinished,  and  the  steam  was  allowed  to  es- 
cape from  the  engine  for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  it  remained  stationary  in  the  tunnel,  those  gentle- 
men reported  that  for  many  feet  above  their  heads  the  at- 
mosphere remained  clear,  and  apparently  unaffected  by 
steam  or  effluvia  of  any  kind,  and  that  neither  damp 
nor  cold  was  perceptible.    They  further  express  their  opi- 
nion 'that  the  dangers  incurred  in  passing  through  well- 
constructed  tunnels  arc  no  greater  than  those  incurred  in 
ordinary  travelling  upon  an  open  railway  or  upon  a  turn- 
pike-road ;  and  that  the  apprehensions  which  have  been 
expressed  that  such  tunnels  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental 
to  the  health  or  inconvenient  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
go  through  them  are  perfectly  groundless.'  These  opinions 
are  fully  corroborated:  by  the  observations  of  Drs.  Davy, 
Williamson,  and  Rcid,  upon  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway 
tunnel,  which,  as  well  as  the  report  on  the  Primrose  Hill 
tunnel,  were  given  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
Rnilways,  in  1837.    The  objection  arising  from  darkness 
is  obviated  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  many 
other  railways  by  the  use  of  lamps  in  the  roofs  of  the  car- 
riages, which  afford  an  agreeable  though  small  degree  of 
light  in  the  interior;  but  on  the  Brighton  railway  and  in  a 
few  other  cases  the  tunnels  themselves  are  lighted  by 
gas-lamps  attached  to  the  side  walls. 

Mr.  Booth,  treasurer  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company,  contrived  and  patented  a  plan  for  ob- 
viating some  of  the  objections  to  railway  tunnels,  by 
making,  when  practicable,  two  parallel  passages,  one  for 
each  track,  and  giving  to  each  a  fall  or  inclination  of  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of 
the  traffic  to  pass  through  it.  As  the  rails  are  usually 
moist,  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  adhesion  of  the  driving  wheels  is  less  than  upon  an 
open  line,  and  consequently  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  detention,  that  the  trains  should,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel,  be  able  to  roll  forward  either  wholly 
or  partially  by  the  effect  of  gravity.  This  is  the  more  de- 
sirable from  "the  circumstance  that  the  darkness  increases 
the  risk  of  accident.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan  is 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  occurring  upon  one  track, 
the  passage  upon  the  other  would  remain  unobstructed. 
The  gross  amount  of  excavation  need  not  be  much  greater 
than  for  a  single  tunnel  for  two  tracks,  and  the  increased 
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space  required  for  making;  the  inclined  approaches  at  each 
end  would  not.  be  considerable.  A  correspondent  of  the 
'Railway  Magazine'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  219, 8vo  aeries)  states  that  a 
similar  proposition  had  been  made  some  years  previously  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Holmes,  who  proposed  in  many  cases  to  dispense 
with  the  locomotive  engine,  by  giving  such  an  inclination 
to  the  tunnels  as  should  admit  of  their  being  worked  by 
gravity  alone. 

To  the  above  account  of  railway  tunnels  may  be  ap- 
pended a  list  of  the  most  important  whic  h  have  been  con- 
structed or  arc  in  progress  in  this  country.  The  length  is 
taken,  where  practicable,  from  official  documents,  and  in 
all  cases  in  which  authorities  differ,  care  has  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  those  most  likely  to  be  correct.  The 
transverse  dimensions  are  not  given,  because  in  many  cases 
they  could  not  be  ascertained  with  certainty  ;  but  where 
not  otherwise  expressed  the  tunnels  are  wide  enough  for 
two  tracks.  Those  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail- 
way are  generally  24  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and 
about  23  to  25  feet  high  above  the  rails  J  and  these  dimen- 
sions may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  Some  of  the  earlier 
tunnels  are  less,  especially  in  the  height ;  those  on  the 
Cromford  and  High  Peak,  Leeds  and  Sclby,  and  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railways,  range  from  16  to  IS  feet  high  ; 
and  those  on  the  Great  Western  railway  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  width  of  gauge,  in  most  places 
about  30  feet  wide  and  35  feet  high  within  the  brickwork. 
The  tunnels  are  arranged  in  order  of  length,  and  none  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are  noticed. 


Principal  Railway  Tunnel*  in  Great  Britain. 


n  the  Sheffield,  A*hton-under-Lyne, 
;r  Railway.  In  progress,  intended  for 


summit  tunnel,*  Manchester  and 


Summit  tunnel  < 
and  Mauchest 
a  single  track 
Box  tunnel,  Great  Western  Railway 
Littleborough  or  si 

Leeds  Railwav 
Sapperton  tunnel,  Cheitenliam  and  Great  Western 
Railway,  projected  .... 

Kilsby  tunnel,  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  . 
Wapping  tunnel,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
lime  Street  tunnel,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way ...... 

Clayton  tunnel,  London  and  Brighton  Railway 
Abbot  s  Clifl'  tunnel,  South-Eastern  (Dover)  Railway. 

In  progress,  about  '«•«.. 
Watford  tuuuel,  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Merstham  tunnel.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  . 
Leicester  aud  Swannington  Railway  tunnel,  near 

Leicester,  upwards  of 
Clay  Ciojw  tunnel,  North  Midland  Railway,  about  . 
White  Ball  Hill  tunnel,  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway. 
In  progress,  about  .  .  .  . 

Bishop's  Auckland  and  Weardale  Railway  tunnel. 
In  progress,  about  .... 

Wick  war  tunnel,  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Railway.  In 
progress,  about  ..... 

Shakspere  tunnel,  South- Eastern  Railway,  about  . 
Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way      .  ..... 

Glasgow  tunnel,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway* 
Balcombe  tunnel,  London  and  Brighton  Railway  . 
Bletchingley  tunnel.  South- Eastern  Railway 
Bnslington  tunnel.  Great  Western  Railway,  about 
Saltwood  tunnel,  South-Eastem  Railway.   In  pro- 
gress, about       .        -  .  . 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Newhaven  Railway  tunnel. 

Projected,  for  a  single  track,  about        .  . 
Mil  ford  tunnel.  North  Midland  Railway  . 
Callander  tunnel,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railw-ay 
Canterbury  and  Whitstable  Railway  tunnel,  near 

Canterbury.    Single  track 
Festiniog  Railway  tunnel.    In  progress 
Bishopton  tunnel,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock 
RailwayT 


Vatdt. 


Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  tunnel,  near  Leeds 

tunnel,  South-Eastern  Railway.  In  progress 
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Chevot  or  Roystoue  tunnel,  North  Midland  Railway, 

about  ...... 

Fareham  tunnel,  Gosport  Branch  Railway,  a!  out  . 
Buxton  tunnel,  Crumford  and  High  Peak  Railway 
Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  tunnel  . 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Railway  tunnel.  Single 

track*  ...... 

Waller's  Ash  tunnel,  I.ondon  and  South- Western 

Rail  way,  about  ..... 
Stowe  Hill  tunnel,  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Patcham  tunnel,  London  and  Brighton  Railway  . 
Groveley  Lane  tunnel,  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 

Railway,  about  ..... 
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The  Thamr*  Tunnel. — The  idea  of  forming  a  communica- 
tion beneath  the  bed  of  a  navigable  river,  where  a  fixed  bridge 
would  be  inadmissible,  appears  to  have  originated  from 
the  subterraneous  excavations  in  the  coal-districts  of  the 
north  of  England,  where  there  are  excavations  extending 
under  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear.  Perceiving  from  the*** 
the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme,  an  engineer  named 
Dodd  proposed,  many  years  since,  to  form  a  subaqueous 
passage  or  tunnel  between  the  towns  of  North  and  South 
Shields;  and,  subsequently,  a  Rimilar  tunnel  beneath  the 
Thames,  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury.  Neither  of  thew» 
schemes  was  carried  into  effect ;  but  the  latter  was  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  and  the  works  were  actually  com- 
menced, about  the  end  of  the  last  centHrv.  The)' were  soon 
abandoned  ;  but  in  1804  another  tunnel  was  commenced, 
also  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  a  little 
below  the  site  of  the  present  tunnel.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on 
the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  76  feet,  and 
from  it  a  small  driftway,  about  5  feet  nigh,  3  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  was 
excavated  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  for  advance 
of  about  1000  feet ;  when,  although  within  150  feet  of  the 
opposite  shore,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  it  bejng 
considered  impossible  to  conquer  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  repeated  influx  of  sand  and  water.  In  1823  another 
plan  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  f  now  Sir)  Isanibard  Mark 
Brunei,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  at  once,  without 
a  preliminary  driftway  hke  that  before  attempted,  an  ex- 
cavation of  sufficient  size  to  contain  two  distinct  archways, 
each  large  enough  to  have  a  single  carriage-way  and'  a 
footpath.  He  pioposcd  to  effect  this  object  by  means  of  a 
framework,  or  shield,  which  should  support  the  face  of  the 
excavation,  and  allow  the  earth  to  be  removed  on  man) 
points  simultaneously,  without  exposing  any  considerable 
portion  in  an  unsupported  state ;  an  idea  suggested,  it  is 
said,  by  the  operations  of  the  destructive  worm  called  the 
teredo,  which  bores  its  way  into  the  hardest  wood.  Par- 
liamentary sanction  having  been  obtained  by  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  operations  were  commenced  early  in  182fi 
by  the  construction  of  a  shaft  50  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  feet  from  the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the  river,  at 
a  point  about  two  miles  below  London  Bridge.  The  shaft 
was  built  on  the  surface  to  the  height  of  42  feet,  the  brick- 
work being  3  feet  thick,  aud  laid  on  a  ling  of  cast-iron, 
with  a  chisel-shaped  edge  projecting  downwards  from  its 
outer  extremity.  Iron-rods  were  passed  up  through  the 
brickwork  from  this  foundation-ring  to  another  placed  on 
the  top  of  (he  shaft ;  and  the  brickwork,  which  was  laid  in 
cement,  was  further  bound  together  by  timber-hoops  half 
an  inch  thick.  This  cylinder  of  brickwork  was  then  gra- 
dually sunk  into  the  earth  by  the  excavation  of  the  ground 
within  it,  which  was  drawn  o'ot  by  a  steam-engine  mounted 
on  the  top.  In  this  way  the  shaft  was  passed  through  a 
bed  of  wet  sand  and  gravel  26  feet  deep,  which  had  occa- 
sioned much  difficulty  in  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  for  the 
driftway  previously  attempted,  and  was  snnk  until  its 
upper  extremity  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
the  lower  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  intended  tunnel, 
after  whioh  the  brickwork  was  continued  downwards  to  63 
feet.  A  smaller  shaft  of  23  feet  diameter,  intended  as  a 
well  or  reservoir  for  water  drawn  out  of  the  tunnel  drains 
was  sunk  still  deeper ;  but  at  about  80  feet  from  the  sur- 
face the  ground  suddenly  gave  way,  and  a  quantity  of  sand 
and  water  was  blown  up.  The  excavation  for  the  tunnel 
was  of  an  oblong  square  form,  38  feet  wide  and  22  feet  6 
inches  high,  presenting  a  sectional  area  of  Ki5  square  feet. 
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or  more  than  sixty  time*  that  of  the  dntt  previously  at- 
I empted  ;  and  in  order  to  leave  a  sufficient  depth  of  ground 
above  the  brickwork  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  it  was 
formed  with  a  declivity  of  2  feet  3  inches  in  100  feet. 
The  shield  by  which  the  excavation  was  effected  consisted 
'("twelve  massive  frames  of  iron,  of  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  3,  placed  side  by  side,  and  capable  of  being  slid 
lorward  for  a  short  distance  independently  of  each  other. 


The  whoic  apparatus  may  lie  compared  to  a  massive  coffer- 
dam laid  on  it*  side,  and  capable  of  being  moved  forward 
by  the  action  of  screws  abutting  against  the  end  of  the 
completed  brickwork,  which  followed  it  up  closely.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  tunnel,  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  carrvine  on  the 
works. 

Fig.  4. 


The  flat  soles  at  the  bottom  of  the  shield  supplied  a  firm 
base,  which  might  be  readily  slid  forward,  ana  the  top  and 
sides  were  securely  closed  in  by  flat  plates,  which,  being 
supported  bv  massive  framing,  and  fitting  close  to  the 
brickwork,  effectually  prevented  the  falling  in  of  the  soft 
Mirth.  Each  frame  of  the  shield  consisted  of  three  stories, 
»>ach  of  which  formed  a  cell  large  enough  for  one  man  to 
work  in  conveniently ;  and  the  front  of  every  cell  was  pro- 
tected by  a  series  of  narrow  poling-boards,  each  of  which 
«as  separately  held  in  its  place  by  an  apparatus  which 


allowed  of  its  being  fixed  either  on  a  vertical  line  even 
with  the  face  of  the  shield,  or  a  few  inches  in  advance  ol 
such  line.    The  miner  commenced  by  removing  the  uppei 
poling-board  in  his  division  of  the  shield,  and  excavating 
the  small  portion  of  earth  thus  exposed,  to  the  depth  ol 
about  six  inches;  he  then  replaced  the  poling-board, 
causing  it  to  press,  by  means  of  jack-screws,  acainst  the 
face  of  the  excavation,  and  removed  the  second  board, 
thus  exposing  a  fresh  portion  of  earth  for  removal.  When 
all  the  poling-boards  in  one  frame  of  the  shield  had  been 
thus  advanced  six  inches,  the  frame  itself  was  pushed  for- 
ward, and  the  same  series  of  operations  was  repeated. 
The  several  frames  or  divisions  of  the  shield  were  thus  al- 
ternately moved  forward,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  and 
closely  tollovvcd  by  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  enclosing 
two  arched  passages  16  feet  4  inches  in  height  from  the 
invert  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  13  feet  9  inches  span 
■t  the  springing  of  the  arch.    The  arch,  the  invert,  and 
the  curved  side-walls  are  laid  in  concentric  rings  ;  and  the 
total  thickness  of  the  brickwork  at  the  thinnest  points,  or 
those  at  which  the  inclosed  arches  approach  nearest  to  the 
boundary  of  the  rectangular  mass  of  brickwork,  is  3  feet. 
A  solid  wall,  3  feet  6  inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  4  feet  at 
the  bottom,  was  built  between  the  arches ;  and,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  a  series  of  small  transverse  arches,  form- 
ing openings  from  one  tunnel  to  the  other,  were  cut 
through  it.    One  of  these  arches  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which 
also  represents  the  moveable  scaffold  that  followed  the 
shield,  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  tunnel.    The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is  laid  in  Roman 
cement,  and  each  archway  is,  or  will  be,  finished  with  a 
Hning  of  cement,  a  carriage-road,  and  a  narrow  footpath 
adjoining  the  central  waif.   A  brick  drain  is  laid  down 
from  the  centre  or  lowest  point  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Rother- 
hithe  shaft,  by  means  of  which  any  water  that  percolates 
through  the  brickwork  may  be  removed.    The  water  from 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tunnel  flows  into  the  drain, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  roadway. 

The  excavation  of  the  tunnel  was  commenced  in  January, 
1826,  in  a  stratum  of  clay ;  but,  before  a  month  had  elapsed, 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  from  cutting  into  a 
break,  or  fault,  filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  Notwith- 
standing this  obstacle,  which  was  passed  through  after 
tliirty-two  days  of  anxious  labour,  3T>0  feet  of  the  tunnel 
were  completed  in  the  first  year.  Moist  clay  was  occasion- 
ally forced  through  the  shield,  and  cav  ities  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  were  repeatedly  filled  with  bags  of  clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  breaking  through.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  a  shovel  and 
hammer,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  in  the  river  du- 
ring an  examination  with  the  divine-bell,  being  subse- 
quently found  in  a  mass  of  loose  earth  which  broke  into 
the  tunnel,  they  having  descended  eighteen  feet  through 
the  earth.  The  works  were  further  continued  until  the 
18th  of  May,  1827,  when  the  river  broke  in  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  wear  the  brickwork  at  the  entrance  of  the  tun- 
nel to  about  one-half  of  its  original  thickness.  No  lives 
were  lost  on  this  occasion,  nor  did  the  finished  part  of  the 
tunnel  suffer  any  material  injury.  The  cavity  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  having  been  filled  up.  and  the  tunnel  pumped 
dry,  the  works  were  recommenced  under  circumstances  ot 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  dauger,  arising  from  bursts  of 
earth,  water,  and  inflammable  gases ;  but  in  the  following 
January  another  irruption  «f  the  river  stopped  the  works, 
overwhelmed  some  of  the  miners,  and  led  to  an  apprehen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  many,  that  the  tunnel  could  never  be 
completed.  The  new  fissure  was  stopped  by  about  4000 
tons  of  soil,  and  the  tunnel  was  again  freed  from  water; 
but,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Company's  funds,  the 
works  were  not  recommenced  until  January,  1835,  when, 
after  repeated  applications,  Government  agreed  to  advance 
money  for  their  completion.  A  new  shield  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  injured  by  the  irruption,  and  since  that  time 
the  tunnel  has  advanced  steadily  to  completion,  although 
sometime*  the  excavation  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
only  a  few  inches  per  week,  and  three  more  irruptions  of 
the" river  have  taken  place.  As  the  tunnel  approached  the 
Wapping  shore,  a  shaft  vrta  commenced  OH  that  side  of 
the  river,  similar  to  that  at  Rotheihithe  ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1841,  Sir  [.  M.  Brunei  passed  from  this  shaft 
into  the  tunnel  along  a  small  driftway.  The  excavation 
has  since  been  completed,  and  now  (December,  1842)  no- 
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thins;  is  required  beyond  the  completion  of  the  permanent 
staircase*  in  the  Uotherhitln-  shaft  to  prepare  the  t until 
Cor  use  by  foot-passengers.  The  approaches  lor  carriages, 
which  are  proposed  to  be  by  spiral  roads  formed  round  the 
sides  of  shafts,  or  circular  excavations,  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter, are  not  yet  commenced.  The  tunnel  is  1300  feet 
long  between  the  two  shafts;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
1otaJ  cost  of  it*  formation,  with  the  approaches,  will  be 
between  000,000/.  and  7<X),0tX>/.,  which  is  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  modern  metropolitan  bridges.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  progress  ot  the  undertaking  is  given  in 
Knight's  '  Tendon,'  vol.  hi..  No.  54. 

TUNSTALL.  JAMES,  D.D.,  was  born  about  the  year 
1710,  and  educated  at  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  In  1739 
be  obtained  the  rectory  of  Stunner  in  Essex,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  apinrinted  chaplain  to  Potter,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1744  the  University  of  Cambridge  con- 
ferred upon  "him  the  degree  of  D.D.  After  having  held 
the  office  of  chaplain  for  several  years,  he  received  from 
the  archbishop  the  rectory  of  GreaC  Chart  in  Kent,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  He  resigned 
both  places  in  1757  for  the  more  lucrative  vicarage  of 
Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  which  was  given  him  by  Arch- 
bishop Hutton,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage.  He 
remained  here  until  his  death,  on  the  28th  of  March.  1772. 
although  he  was  from  the  first  much  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  which  he  had  entertained  concerning  his  posi- 
tion at  Rochdale.  This  disapjtointment,  together  with 
various  troubles  in  his  family,  is  believed  to  have  hastened 
nis  death. 

Dr.  Tunstatl  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  humble 
character;  when  he  left  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  it  was  said  of  him,  that  of  all  the 
humble  men  that  had  ever  held  that  office,  he  was  the 
only  one  that  remained  humble  when  he  left  it.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  considerable  ability,  although  he  has  not  done 
much.  But  there  are  some  points  which  he  has  settled. 
The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  his  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton, 
'  Kpistola  ad  Vinim  cruditum  C.  Middleton,'  Cambridge, 
1741,  Kvo.  In  this  letter  he  questions  the  genuineness  of 
the  collection  of  the  epistles  between  Cicero  and  Bnitus, 
entitled  •  Kpistolae  ad  Brutum,'  which  Middleton  had 
made  use  of  without  any  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness, 
w  hile,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tunstall,  he  had 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  Cicero's  letters  addressed  to 
his  brotherQuintusand  to  Atticus.  His  views  respecting  the 
doubtful  character  of  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Bnitus  were  further  developed  in  an  English  essay, 
•  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of  Epistles  between 
Cicero  and  Bnitus.'  These  two  dissertations  have  so  far 
settled  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  of  those 
epistles,  that  all  the  subsequent  editors  of  Cicero  have  rc- 
irarded  them  at  least  as  very-  doubtful.  The  other  works  of 
Dr.  Tunstall  are  of  a  theological  or  theologico-political 
rharacti  r : — 1,  'A  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,' 
May  2!l.  174(5.  4to. ;  2,  ♦  A  Vindication  ofthe  Powerof  the 
State  to  prohibit  Clandestine  Marriages,'  1755,  Kvo. ; 
3,  '  Marriage  in  Society  stated,  with  some  Considerations 
on  Government ;'  4,  '  Academies.  Part  the  First,  con- 
taining Discourses  upon  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, a  Concio  and  a  Thesis.*  The  second  part  of  this 
work  did  not  appear  during  the  author's  lifetime;  but 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  '  Lectures  on  Natural  aad 
Revealed  Religion,'  which  were  edited  after  his  death 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodsworth,  were 
intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  the  second  of 
his  '  Academica.'  In  the  British  Museum  there  exists  a 
collection  of  letters  forming  the  correspondence  between 
Tunstall  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  years  1738  and  1739, 
on  the  subject  of  Ducket's  atheistical  fetters. 

(Nichols,  Anecdote*  of  Literature ;  Aikin,  General  liio- 

TUPAIA,  Sir  T.  Stamford  Baffles's  name  for  a  genus  of 
mammals  which  Dr.  Horstiejd  places  among  Cuvier's  In- 
sectivorous Currnuricr*,  the  Ferie  of  Linnu?us,  and  the 
Faleulata  of  Illiger. 

Generic  Character. — Head  oblong,  depressed.  Snout 
Jong,  equally  attenuated  ;  nostrils  lateral,  semilunar.  Eye* 
very  large  and  rather  prominent.  Eart  large  and  oblong. 
Ifrtdu  cylindrical,  covered  with  close  fur  and  soft  hairs. 
Tail  longer  than  the  body,  linear,  compressed,  feci  plantt- 


cradc  and  pentadactylc.  the  soles  naked,  the  toes  caa 

pressed,  and  the  claws  falcular. 


Mr,  I  of  Tup*!*  tana ;  nat.  aiae. 
«.  profile;  i.aeen  fiom  abuxc  (HutmQcld.) 


It 


Dental  formula : — incisors,  g ;  canines,  5 ;  molta .-. 


T.-rili  of  Tupai*  Javanlca. 


*.  upper  law:   in  ihla  vkw  the  animal  li  aappocrd  to  be  laid  «•  to 
•  lid  the  ipertatnr  ti>  lie  luoaiu  do«u  on  Uic  upper  law.    ».  lo"«  J**  " 

(r.nnabo\e.  (HuraOelil.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  {Zoological  Rcsearchm  in  Jara)  stata**** 
in  the  Malayan  language  the  name  of  Tupai  is  a  g«ntrl 
term  for  various  small  animals  which  have  the  extern, 
form  and  ability  of  the  squirrel ;  while  each  diffrrw: 
species,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  the  natives  of  th' 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  these  aniiw- 
arc  found,  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  epithet.  Th'.; 
two  small  animals  which,  according  to  Dr.  Haw"* 
classification,  belong  to  the  genus  ahove  described,  art,  w 
saya,  denominated  Tupai  Press  and  Tupai  Turn ;  *w 
several  other  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Seiurm  tn 
denominated  Tupai  Jinjung,  Tupai  Tan^raica,  "y" 
same  author  states  that  three  species  of  Tvpaia  hwbe** 
discovered  when  he  wrote,  two  of  which  are  natnr* 1 
Sumatra,  Penang,  and  Singa-pura,  while  the  third 
found  exclusively  in  Java,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  u* 
name  of  Rangxring  or  Smtring. 

Example,  Tupaia  Jaranica;  JJangsring  or  Sintrnf 
of  the  Javanese. 

Dr.  Horsfield  says  Uiat  this  species  has  the  apjxwiv 
of  a  sprightly  animal,  a  character  with  which  it»  msJM"* 
as  far  as  they  arc  known,  perfectly  agree.  '  It*  ^i  j*!' 
Dr.  Horsfield,  is  graceful  and  handsomely  formed.*^" 
limbs  arc  slender  and  fitted  for  great  agility:  ',*M^.'i^ 
exterior  habits  so  nearly  resemble  the  individual*  of  J* 
family  which  Illiger  has  denominated  animaiia  agili^  W*; 
on  a  superficial  view,  it  has  been  considered  to  btW4K 
it.  Our  animal  agrees  with  one  ofthe  most  numerous*1' 
lions  of  this  family,  the  Squirrels,  iri  the  form  of  the  W 
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the  proportional  length  of  the  extremities,  the  breadth  of 
the  tail,  and  the  faculty  of  carry  ing  it  on  the  back  as  a 
plume;  but  the  succeeding  details  will  show  that  its 
structure  and  organization  are  essentially  different.' 

Dr.  Horsfield  then  gives  the  following 

Description. — The  head  is  oblong,  rather  depressed,  and 
very  gradually  attenuated  to  a  conical  muzzle,  which  is 
somewhat  compressed  laterally.   The  nose  is  obtuse  and 
naked.    The  nostrils  arc  slightly  curved,  somewhat  broader 
in  the  middle,  and  pierced  from  the  sides.   The  upper  jaw 
aurpasses  the  lower  but  little  in  length.   From  the  upper 
lip  are  protruded  mustaches,  consisting  of  numerous  short 
slender  hairs,  and  a  few  solitary  bristles  arise  from  the 
cheeks  and  chin.    The  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent, 
and  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  gape  or  opening 
of  the  jaws  and  from  the  crown  of  the  head :   the  pupil  is 
circular,  and  the  irides  are  dark.    The  ears  offer  some 
peculiarities  both  in  their  disposition  and  form.   They  are 
externally  provided  with  a  large  helix,  which,  being  mar- 
gined in  the  upper  part,  passes  in  an  angle  to  the  sides, 
where  a  well-denned  antihelix  runs  parallel  to  it,  and 
between  both  patches  of  short  hairs  are  scattered  without 
regularity.     The  tragus  in  of  moderate  size  and  naked, 
representing  a  scale,  which  is  inflected  in  part  over  the 
meatus  audit oriua  extemus,  and  is  calculated  to  cover  it 
entirely  whenever  the  economy  of  the  nnimal  requires  this 
organ  to  be  protected.   The  antitragus  is  naked,  and 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  auricular  cavity. 
The  ears  are  situated  far  behind,  near  the  commencement 
of  the  neck,  which  is  of  moderate  length,  and  differs  but 
little  from  the  head  in  dimensions.    The  anterior  extre- 
mities are  slender,  and  somewhat  .shorter  than  the  posterior : 
the  latter  are  considerably  more  robust,  and  the  thighs  are 
muscular,  and  calculated  for  vigorous  exertion.   The  feet 
are  plantigrade,  and  the  soles  perfectly  naked ;  the  tarsi 
of  the  posterior  extremities  are  considerably  longer  than 
those  of  the  anterior,  and  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  feet  are 
placed  on  the  ground  gives  a  peculiar  character  tu  the  gait 
and  appearance  of  the  animal.    Each  foot  is  provided 
with  five  slender,  compressed,  distinct  toes.    The  three 
intermediate  toes  have  a  similar  disposition  in  both  extre- 
mities; the  middle  toe  scarcely  exceeds  the  lateral  ones 
in  length.    The  small  toe  is  shorter,  and  placed  more  pos- 
teriorly.   The  thumb  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  moveable 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  others ;  in  the  hind  foot  it  is 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  toes  than  in  the  fore 


Itra^ofTiipaUJatuks.  (Ho»»OeU.) 


a,  fore  foot  of  Tupnu  hrtoiea ;  t,  hind  fool  of  the  nmr.  ( 


Dr.  Horsfield  further  describes  the  claws  as  sharp,  com- 
pressed, and  curved ;  and,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
.Sorex  and  several  other  genera  of  this  order,  of  considerable 
P.  C,  No.  li>!K). 


strength :  they  are,  he  observes,  individually  supported  bv 
a  small  protuberance  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Tarsii ,-  and  the  construction  of  the  claws  in  the  Bangsring 
is  adapted,  he  remarks,  to  the  same  food  and  habits  as 
those  of  the  other  species  of  Tupaia.  The  linear  tail,  of 
the  same  length  as  the  body,  is  compressed,  with  the  haira 
spreading  far  on  each  side ;  but,  adds  Dr.  Horsfield,  it  is 
less  full  and  ornamental  than  in  the  squirrel.  The  fur  of 
the  bangsring  is  close,  silky,  and  delicate,  with  a  few 
longer,  more  rigid,  and  darker-coloured  hairs  dispersed 
among  the  long  and  straight  haira  closely  applied  to  the 
skin,  with  which  the  back,  neck,  sides,  tail,  and  extremities 
above  are  furnished.  The  upper  parts  are  brown,  slightly 
diversified  with  grev  of  different  shades;  the  lower  part* 
dirty  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  greyish  :  the  tail  agrees 
with  the  upper  parts ;  and  the  scapular  line,  which  is 
nearly  an  inch  long,  agrees  with  the  neck. 

Food,  Habits,  Jfr. — The  Bangsring  fell  under  Dr.  Hors- 
field's  observation  during  an  early  period  of  his  researches 
in  Java.  In  traversing  the  province  of  Blambangan,  in 
1H<)6,  he  discovered  it  in  the  extensive  forests  which  almost 
entirely  cover  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  its  range,  though  it  may  not  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  that  province,  is  extremely  limited.  From 
the  scanty  information  afforded  by  the  natives,  it  would 
seem  that  the  bangsring  lives  on  trees,  and  feeds  '  on  fruits 
and  nuts  ;'  but  Dr.  Horsfield  observes  that  this  intelligence 
must  be  received  with  duo  limitation,  and  he  refers  to  the 
system  of  dentition  as  indicating  that  the  bangsring  is  more 
adapted  to  animal  than  vegetable  food.  Length  from 
extremity  of  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  6  inches  5  lines  ;  of 
tail  6  inches  5  lines. 


"-->"-.'. 


Tnpaii  Jtvanlm.  (HoriOeld.) 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  a  tame  Tupaia  ferru 
tinea  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty,  ranged 
in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to  pre- 
sent himself  on  the  breakfast  and  dinner  table,  where  he 
partook  of  unit  and  milk.  Dr.  Horsfield  also  quotes  an 
extract  from  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,' 
where  it  is  stated  that  a  living  Tupaia  ferruginea  was 
brought  to  Bengal  by  a  medical  gentleman  ;  it  ran  about 
the  house  tame,  but  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  caught  for 
close  inspection.  Though  at  liberty  to  run  out  of  doors 
whenever  it  liked,  it  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  its 
quarters,  and  evinced  some  attachment  to  the  family  ;  for 
whenever  strangers  entered  the  house  it  showed  disquietude 
and  made  a  chattering  noise.  It  gave  no  trouble  m  feed- 
ing, for  it  was  always  on  the  search  after  insects,  and  its 
favourite  food  seemed  to  be  flies,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
and  cockroaches. 

Dr.  Horsfield  observes  that  although  Tupa\a  has  been 
placed  among  the  Imrctirnra,  its  arrangement  in  a  natural 
system  requires  further  consideration.  It  is  necessary,  he 
remarks,  for  this  purpose  that  we  should  be  more  fully 
acquainted  with  its  internal  structure  and  with  its  habits 
and  manners  than  we  arc  nt  present  ;  for  although  in  cer- 
tain characters  it  approaches  near  to  the  genera  SureTtmtX 
My  gale  [Sorkcid.k]  among  the  Infctirom  [Cakmvora], 
yet  in  others  it  strongly  resembles  Tarsiin  among  the 
tynadrumancs ;  and  witlial  it  is  masked  by  the  external 


form  and  appearance  of  tl 


lirrcl. 


TUPINAMBI8.  [Monitors.] 
TUPISTRA,  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  na- 
tural family  of  Sinilace*.   It  has  been  so  named  from  the 
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Greek  word  lupit  (rvjric),  a  mallet  or  hammer,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flowers.  The  genus  is  little 
known,  hut  has  sometimes  been  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 
The  flowers  are  densely  spiked.  Perianth  corol-like,  bell- 
shaped.  Stamens  0  to  8,  inserted  in  the  lube  of  the  perianth. 
Ovary  subcylindrical,  very  small,  3-4  celled.  Ovules  2  in 
each  cell.  The  species  arc  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Tndian 
Ocean  and  in  the  hot  and  moist  part*  of  India.  They  are 
Ktemlcss,  with  a  thick  tuberous  rhizoma,  annulate  from  the 
insertion  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  leaves  are  two- 
rowed,  petiplate,  oblong,  lanceolate,  nerved  and  striated, 
with  a  central  scape  ;  flowers  of  a  dirty  violet  colour.  T. 
sqttalidn,  from  Amboyna,  is  figured  in  Hot.  Mug.,  t.  1G55, 
unci  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  1223. 

TURBARY,  COMMON  OF,  is  a  right  to  dig  turf  in 
another  man's  land,  or  in  the  lord's  waste.  This  descrip- 
tion of  common  right  may  be  appendant  or  appurtenant  to 
a  house,  but  not  to  land  ;  for  the  turfs  dug  in  virtue  of  the 
right  are  to  be  burnt  in  the  house.  The  right  is  therefore 
confined  to  such  quantity  as  is  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  house  to  which  the  common  of  turbary  is  ap- 
pendant, and  never  extends  to  a  right  to  dig  turf  lor  sale. 

Where  common  of  turbary  is  appurtenant  to  a  house,  it 
will  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  house  with  the  appurtenances. 
(2  Rep.  37,  Common.) 

TURBINA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainvillc's  name  for  his  sixth 
family  of  Polythalamacea,  including  the  genera  Cibicides 
and  Rotulites,  microscopic  Foramimfkra.  For  Lamarck's 
Turbinacea,  which  might  include  M.  d'Orbigny's  ikism- 
relia,  see  Turbinhj*. 

We  shall  here  shortly  describe  Scissiarlla. 

Shell  subglobose,  umbilicated,  with  a  spiral  groove  ter- 
minating at  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip  in  a  slit ;  spire 
short,  aperture  oval,  modified  by  the  last  whorl ;  outer  lip 
trenchant  with  a  deep  fissure  near  the  spire. 

Hie  Scissurella'  are  small  shells,  and  may  be  known  from 
Pleurotomaria  by  their  short  spire.  Scissurella  elatior,  a 
figure  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Jim.,  in  his 
useful '  Conchological  Manual,'  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

TURBINELLA.    [Siphonostomata.  vol.  xxii.,  p.  52.] 

TURBI'NID.'E,  a  family  of  gaatiopodous  mollusks. 

Linnscus  placed  his  genus  Turin,  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  'System*  Nature?,'  between  'Proctitis  and  Helix,  with 
the  following  characters  :— 

Animal  a  Li  max  or  Slug.  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  so'id. 
Aperture  narrowed,  orbiculate,  entire  : 

And  he  divided  the  species  into  the  following  sections : — 

* 

The  Neritoidei,  with  the  columnar  margin  of  the 
aperture  flat  and  imperforate. 
Four  species,  viz.  Turbines  obtusatus,  neritoides,  liUo- 
reus,  and  murkatus. 

*  • 

The  &jlidi  imperforate. 
Thirteen  species,  viz.  cimex,  pultus,  personatus,  petho- 
latus,  cochlus,  chrysostoinus,  tectum  persicum,  pagodus, 
culcar,  rugosus,  marmoratus,  sarmaticus,  and  olearius. 

*  *  » 

The  Solidi  with  a  perforated  umbilicus. 
Six  species,  viz.  pica,  sanguineus,  argyrostomtis,  tmr- 
guritaceus,  delpninus,  and  distortus. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Cancel lati. 
Twelve  species,  viz.  crenellus,  thermalis,  scularis,  cla- 
thrus,  ambiguus,  crenatus,  luctcus,  striatulus,  ura,  corneus, 
rejlexus,  and  lincina. 

»  *  *  *  » 

The  Turriti  properly  so  called. 

Fifteen  species,  viz.  imbricatus,  replicatus,acutangulus, 
duplicatus,  exoletus,  terebra,  varicgutus,  ungulinus,  annu- 
tattiH,  bidens,  pcrvcrsus,  muscorum,  auriscalpium,  polilus, 
and  nuutileus. 

This  congregation  is  somew  hat  heterogeneous,  contain- 
ing marine,  land,  and  lresh-water  testaceous  mollusks,  the 
majority  breathing  by  means  of  gills,  but  others  pulmoni- 
lerotis,  and  breathing  atmospheric  air  only. 

The  Turbinacea  of  Lamarck  belong  to  his  first  section  of 
Tracheli}iods,  and  constitute  the  last  family  of  his  phyti- 
phagous  or  plant-eating  Trachelipods,  those,  namely, 
which  in  general  have  no  proboscis,  but  a  muzzle  w  ith  tw  o 
jaws,  and  which  appear  to  be  simply  herbivorous  ;*  those, 

•But«epwt, 


finally,  whose  shell  offers  at  the  base  of  its  aperture  neither 
notch  directed  backwards  nor  any  canal  whatever.  All 
are  marine  shells,  conoi'd  or  turriculate,  and  appear  to.  be 
provided  with  an  operculum.  When  one  of  these  shell;,  is 
placed  on  its  base,  its  axis  is  always  inclined  more  or  le*. 
and  is  never  vertical.    {Animnux  sans  Vcrtcbrct.) 

Lamarck's  Turbinacea  consist  of  the  genera  Solarium, 
Rotetla,  Trochus,  Monodontn,  Turbo,  Planaxis,  Phana- 
nelta,  and  Turritella. 

The  Sabots  {Turbo,  Linn.)  of  Cuvier  comprise  the  SabnSt 
properly  so  called  (Turbo,  Lam.) ;  Pleurotomaria,  of  wind; 
he  considers  the  Scissurella!  of  D'Orbigny  living  *pec»e» 
[Turbinacea]  ;  TViiRrrKLLA,  Lam. :  Scutaria,  J-am..  ai«l 
the  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  genera  Cyclostoma,  Lam.,  ami 
Valvata,  Miill.).    [Trochio.v,  ante,  p.  207.] 

Cuvier  thus  makes  the  Sabots  (Turbo,  Linn.)  compre- 
hend all  the  species  which  have  a  completely  and  regu- 
larly turbinated  shell  with  a  mouth  entirely  round. 

The  Sultois  properly  so  called  {Turbo,  Lam.)  Cuvier  de- 
scribes as  having  a  shell  round  or  oval,  thick,  and  with  tin 
mouth  completed  on  the  side  of  the  spire  by  the  penulti- 
mate whorl.  The  animal  has,  he  tells  us,  two  long  tenta- 
cles, with  the  eyes  carried  on  pedicles  at  their  external 
base,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  foot  membranous  also,  which 
are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  fringed,  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  filaments.  It  is  to  some  of  these, 
he  observes,  that  those  stony  and  thick  opercula  remark- 
able in  collections  belong,  and  which  were  once  employed 
in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Unguis  adoratus.  Tlitit 
are  some  of  them,  he  adds,  umbilicated  (Meleagris,  Montf.  . 
and  others  not  umbilicated  {Turbo,  Montf.).  {Reg** 
Animal.} 

The  Cricnstomata  of  M.  de  Blainville  consist  of  the 
genera  Turbo,  Plcurotonuirium,  Delphinula,  Turritella, 
Proto,  Scalaria,  Vermetus,  Siliquaria,  Magilus,  Valvata, 
Cyclostoma,  and  Paludina. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  defines  the  genus  Turbo,  Linn.  :— 

Animtil  slightly  variable,  rather  however  with  referencr 
to  the  form  and  proportion  of  certain  external  parts  than 
to  the  totality  of  its  organization,  and  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  Trochus. 

Shell  equally  variable  in  its  general  form,  but  the  aper- 
ture of  which,  always  nearly  circular,  is  completely  closed 
by  a  calcareous  or  horny  operculum,  with  but  few  spiraJ 
whorls,  and  with  a  sublatcrnl  apex. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  family  is  really  hardly 
distinct  from  the  Uoniostomata  (Trochus,  Linn.),  whicfi 
precede  it ;  and,  in  fact,  he  remarks,  the  Linnrean  genus 
Trochus  is  fused  by  insensible  gradations  into  his  genu* 
Turbo;  and  he  says  that  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  making 
the  conchological  system  of  Linrwus  accord  with  that  of 
modern  authors  that  he  has  established  it. 

The  animals  of  this  family  appear,  he  adds,  to  be  all 
phytiphagous ;  a  small  number  respire  air,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  are  marine.  (Malacologie.) 

With  regard  to  M.  de  Blainville's  observation  touching 
the  slight  distinction  between  Trochus  and  Turbo,  we 
would  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  figure  and  de- 
scription of  Trochus  impcrinlis,  the  operculum  of  which 
determined  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  to  place  it  among 
the  Turbines.    [Trochid.e,  ante,  p.  270.] 

The  following  is  M.  de  Blainville's  definition  of  hi* 
genus  Turbo: — 

Animal  nearly  entirely  rcsemblinc  that  of  the  Trochi : 
the  sides  of  the  body  capable  of  being  ornament  i  d  with  tei- 
tacular  appendages  differing  in  number  and  form ;  head 
proboscidil'orra ;  tentacles  slender,  setaceous ;  eyes  often 
subpedunculate,  mouth  without  a  labial  tooth,  but  provid.  d 
with  a  very  long  lingual  riband  rolled  spirally,  and  con- 
tained in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  a  transversal  furrow 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  foot;  two  branchial  pec- 
tinations. 

Shell  thick,  nacreous  internally,  depressed,  conical,  cr 
subturriculate,  umbilicated  or  not,  slightly  or  not  at  all 
carinated  on  its  circumference ;  aperture  round  or  slightly 
depressed;  the  middle  of  the  external  lip  not  bent  (coudi- . 
but  sometimes  notched  at  some  point  of  its  extent ;  the 
borders  or  lips  rarely  united  by  a  callosity  ;  the  columella 
bent,  rarely  twisted,  and  sometimes  terminated  bv  * 
strong  tooth  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  columella/ 
border. 


Operculum  calcareous  or  horny ;  the  spire  visible  on  the 
ternal  side  in  these  lost,  and  on  the  internal  side  in  tht 
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others ;  the  external  side  often  thick  and  furrowed  (guil- 
loche). 

M.  de  Blainvillc  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections  :— 

A.  Subturriculate  species  with  an  oblique  aperture ; 

columella  excavated  and  without  teeth. 
Example,  Turbo  albescens. 

B.  SubtrochoTd  species  with  a  rather  low  spire ;  the 

borders  of  the  lip  evidently  disunited  ;  the  colu- 
mella twisted,  terminated  by  a  great  oblique 
dentiform  plait;  a  large  umbilicus.  (Genus 
Clanculus,  Montf.) 
Example.  Turbo  Pharaonis. 

C.  Leas  trochoid  species,  subglobular,  umbilicated  or 

not,  with  the  whorls  of  the  spire  rounded  ;  the 
columella  terminated  by  a  tooth.   (Genus  Mo- 
nodonta,  Lam. ;  Labio,  OUn.) 
Example,  Turbo  Labia. 

D.  Species  more  or  less  globular,  whose  nearly  straight 

columella  ofl'ers  only  a  small  arret  at  its  junction 
with  the  lip. 
Example,  Turbo fragarioldes. 

E.  Species  in  which  the  aperture  is  oblique,  the  colu- 

mella losing  itself  entirely  in  its  continuation 
with  the  lip,  and  which  are  not  umbilicated. 
Example,  Turbo  rugosus. 
t\  Species  which,  with  the  same  characters,  have  the 
umbilicus  always  open.     (Genus  Meleagris, 
Montf.) 
Example,  Turbo  pica. 
U.  Species  in  which  the  rather  straight  columellar 
border  terminates  the  shell  forwards. 
Example,  Turbo  argyrostomus. 
II.  Species  whose  columellar  border  forms  a  still 
greater  advance,  and  whose  spire  is  entirely 
flat. 

Example,  Turbo  coronatus. 
I.  Species  whose  aperture  is  perfectly  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis ;  operculum  horny.  (Genus 
Littorina,  Feruss.) 
Example,  Turbo  liltoruiis. 
J.  Species  whose  aperture  is  a  little  semicircular  and 
the  spire  lateral  and  flattened;  operculum 
horny. 

Example.  Turbo  nerituides. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  Lamarck  characterises 
twenty-three  living  species  of  Monodnnta,  but  no  fossil 
species;  thirty-four  living  species  of  Turbo  and  four  fossil. 
M.  de  Blainville  further  adds  that  species  of  the  genus  as 
limited  by  him  occur  in  all  seas,  and  that  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  French  seas,  only  one  of  which  is  a  Mono- 
donta.  He  then  refers  to  Defiance  as  having  announced 
filly  fossil  Monodontee  and  twenty-eight  fossil  Turbines, 
three  of  which  are  identical  with  living  species — two  in 
the  Plaisantin,  and  one  in  England ;  and  concludes  his 
remarks  by  stating  that  the  character  of  the  operculum 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  sections  of  this  genus ;  and  that 
the  Monodontee  may  belong  to  the  preceding  family 
(Trochus) :  in  fact  the  species  of  our  seas  has  a  multispiral 
operculum.  , 

M.  Rang  thus  characterises  the  Turbines  of  Femssac, 
which  he  makes  the  first  family  ofthe  Pectinibranchiata  :— 

Animal  furnished  with  two  subulate  contractile  tenta- 
cles* ;  the  eyes  at  their  base. 

Shell  variable  in  form,  with  a  rounded  or  oval  aperture, 
the  borders  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  disunited,  without 
either  canal  or  notch. 

(hiercuhtm  horny  or  calcareous. 

Fmviatile  or  marine. 

Subgenera: — Palmlina,  Melania,  Rissoa,  Littorina, 
Turritelia,  Proto,  Fermetus,  Siliijuaria,  Magilus,  I'alvata, 
and  Xatiea. 

The  Turbint*  are  immediately  followed  by  the  Tro- 
chmde*  in  M.  Hang's  arrangement. 

Mr.  Swainson's  views  with  regard  to  Turbo,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  stated  in  the  article  Tuocwd.k,  ante,  p.  2«8. 

His  family  Turbidee,  placed  between  the  llelieidte  and 
the  Naticidee,  contains  the  following  subfamilies  and 
genera.  We  should  premise  that  he  characterises  the 
faintly  as  having  a  shell  solid,  but  not  perlaceous,  spiral : 
aperture  entire,  closed  with  an  operculum. 

Subfnm.  ?  Thalliccra. 

Genus  Thallicera,  Quoy. 


Subfam.  Ampullarins. 

Genera: — Vahala;  Ampullaria  (with  the  subgenera 
Amputlaria,  PacJiylabra,  Lanilex  (Lani.stes»\  and  Cera- 
lodes) ;  Paludina  (with  the  subgenera  Paludina  and  Afc- 
matura);  Meladomus. 

Subfam.  Melanianae. 

Genera : — Paludomus  (with  the  subgenera  Paludomus, 
Anculosa,  and  Hemimitra) ;  Melania  (with  the  subgenera 
Mektcantha,  Melania,  Potadoma,  Hemisinus,  and  Mela- 
nella) ;  Mel  an  of  mis  (with  the  subgenera  Melanopsis,  Me- 
la nit  lie  t,  Canthidomus,  and  Melatomu) ;  Cerithidea  (with 
the  subgenera  Triphorus,  Cerithidea,  and  Ceriphasia); 
Planaxis. 

Subfam.  Turbinae. 

Animal  marine ;  shell  solid,  spiral ;  aperture  round  or 
oval,  entire,  sometimes  toothed. 

Genera  -.—Scalaria ;  Turritella  (with  the  subgenera 
Rissoa,  TurritelLi,Eulima,  Pyramidella,  and  Truneatella) ; 
Turbo,  Linn,  (with  the  following  character : — shell  turbi- 
nate ;  spire  short,  generally  pointed,  not  longer  than  the 
aperture ;  inner  hp  flattened,  broad.  Example,  Turbo 
littoreus, '  the  common  winkle ') ;  and  the  subgenus  Tor- 
natellu ;  Melampus  (with  the  subgenera  Geovula,  Pedipes, 
Scarubus,  Melaintms,  and  Wiodostoma) ;  Scissurella. 

In  a  note  to  Turbo  Mr.  Swoinson  says  that  Tuba,  Assi- 
minea,  and  Monotigma  may  be  subgenera,  but  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  them  ;  and  as  their  animals  appear  to  be 
unknown,  he  is  fearful  of  locating  them  incorrectly.  Of 
Tornatella  he  says  that  it  possibly  unites  Turbo  to  Melam- 
pus, giving  as  a  reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  that 
sort  of  colouring  peculiar  to  marine  shells.  (Malacology.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Turbinidie,  the  first  family  of 
the  first  section  (Podophthalma)  of  his  second  order  (Phy- 
tophaga)  of  the  1st  class  (Gasteropoda)  ofthe  subkingdora 
Mollusca,  consist  ofthe  following  genera : — 

Turbo,  Batillus,  linperutor,  Trochiscus,  Phatianella, 

The  Turbinidte  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  7Vo- 
chidee.    (Synopsis  Mits.  Brit.) 

Turbo. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  give  a  figure  illustrative 
of  the  anatomy  of  Turbo  marmoratus,  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  best-known  species  of  Turbo,  select  the  animal 
as  the  type  of  the  organization  of  the  genus,  and  thus  de- 
scribe its  structure : — 

The  head  is  large,  escutcheoned  (ecussonee),  heart- 
shaped,  and  provided  with  two  short,  slender,  obtuse  ten- 
tacles, coming  out  from  between  the  ocular  peduncles ; 
and  there  is  an  internal  prismatic  appendage,  which  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  call  a  palmette,  because  it  is  frequently 
digitated.  The  peduncles,  which  carry  very  small  eyes  at 
their  extremity,  are  themselves  triangular.  The  mouth  is 
elongated  into  a  sort  of  very  moveable  proboscis,  enlarged, 
and  a  little  drawn  in  (rentree)  at  its  extremity,  expanding 
more  or  less  largely  on  the  foot.  From  the  base  of  the 
eyes  issues  a  fleshy,  undulated,  and  sometimes  filamentous 
fringe,  which  loses  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the 
foot,  which  lost  is  very  large,  thick,  and  oval,  carrying  a 
stony  ojterculum,  which  is  convex  above,  and  membranous 
and  paucispiral  on  its  lower  surface.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  and  heaviest  of  all  known  opercula.  ' 

The  pulmonary  cavity  is  very  large,  horizontally  divided 
by  a  membrane,  on  which  are  applied,  above  and  below, 
the  branchial  lamellae.  This  organ,  then,  observe  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is  double,  and  a  little  oblique  front 
left  to  right ;  its  single  point  is  free,  and  directed  towards 
the  right  edge  of  the  mantle.  It  even  appears  a  little 
externally.  Below  this  partition,  and  on  the  same  side, 
are  seen  the  following  organs: — 1st,  the  free  and  fringed 
point  of  the  aims ;  2nd,  the  tube,  in  form  of  a  proboscis, 
of  the  organ  which  secretes  the  purple  dye.  It  penetrates 
into  a  largo  lamellose  cavity,  above  which  repose  the  end 
of  the  intestine  and  the  body  of  the  uterus :  3rd,  farther 
backwards,  the  uterus,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  linear 
crescent -shaped  aperture  of  which  is  not  terminal,  btit 
placed  above.  Its  internal  walls  are  villous  and  velvety. 
It  is  the  same,  observe  the  describers,  in  the  Monodontte 
of  our  coasts. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  do  not  know  what  purpose  is 
served  by  a  large  fasciculus  of  tubes  coadapted  to  each 
other,  separated  transversely  by  another  tube,  applied  upon 
the  rectum  and  corresponding  to  the  litems.  As  this  organ 
lias  some  analogy  with  the  circumvolutions  of  the  uterus 
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of  the  PtrrocenUu,  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  think  it  may 
belong  to  generation.  The  heart  is  elongated,  very  deli- 
cate and  attached  upon  the  rectum  at  the  part  where  it 
begins  to  form  a  loop.  It  has  two  auricles,  one  anterior 
and  the  other  posterior,  to  receive  the  blood  from  each 

^The  mouth  is  a  fleshy  mass,  ovoYd,  and  provided  with 
protractor  and  retractor  muscles,  with  a  horny  bifid  plate 
at  its  aperture,  and  with  a  rather  long  and  wide  tongue  fur- 
nished with  strong  hooks.  As  in  Parmophmt*,  the  o?sopha- 
gus  contain*  four  long,  membranous,  and  very  villous  folds. 
Its  salivary  glands  form  but  a  moderate  bundle  placed 
below. 

The  tract  of  the  oesophagus  is  rather  long  before  it  en- 
ters the  liver,  where,  partially,  is  placed  the  stomach, 
which  last  is  very  ample,  globular,  and  divided,  as  it  were, 
into  two  compartments  internally :  the  cardiac  portion  is 
smooth,  folded  loneitudinally ;  the  pyloric  covered  with 
linear  granulations,  converging  towards  the  aperture.  A 
little  farther  on.  the  intestine  forms  many  close-set  circum- 
volutions. Whence  issu.-s  the  great  loop  which  terminates 
by  the  rectum. 

The  liver  is  enormous,  and  composes  of  itself  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  spiral  portion  of  the  animal  itorttlfnn),  em- 
bracing, as  has  already  been  observed,  a  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestine  into  which  it  pours  the  bile.  It  did 
not  appear  to  MM.  Quoy  and  C.aimard  to  be  easily  divisi- 
ble into  lobes.  It  is  covered  by  an  organ  consisting  of  a 
delicate  layer,  ordinarily  of  a  different  colour,  most  fre- 
quently of 'a  pale  yellow,  which  MM.  Quoy  and  ('.annual 
Luppose  to  belong  to  generation.  Perhaps,  they  observe, 
one  might  look  for  the  analogue  of  a  penis  in  the  spirally- 
rolled  body  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  liver.  But  though 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  avow  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  out  the  relations  of  this  spiral  with  the 
uterus  or  its  appendages,  they  are  certain  that  it  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  tongue. 

The  nervous  system,  they  observe,  differs  from  that  of 
the  other  mollusks,  in  having  the  upper  ring  placed  very 
n.  iir  the  mouth,  and  the  lower  more  backward  below  the 
oesophagus.  They  remark  that  one  may  easily  overlook 
it,  and  lake  another  loop  for  it,  especially  in  Ilaliotis. 
Ganglionar)'  points  of  this  nervous  circle  give  off  filaments 
for  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  colour  of  the  foot  is  grass-green  on  the  sides,  slightly- 
brown  above,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  below  :  the  head  is 
red-btown  and  striated,  with  a  narrow  green  band  at  the 
biiHi  of  the  eyes  and  the  palmettcs.  These  four  append- 
ages are  bordered  with  green,  as  well  as  the  muzzle,  which 
is  striated  with  brown.  The  tentacles  and  the  edge  of  the 
lateral  fringe  of  the  feet  are  green  also.  The  contour  of 
the  mantle  is  yellow,  and  the  operculum  white  we  may 
add,  externally,  for  on  tlur  inside  it  Is  chestnut). 

The  anatomy  of  this  Turbo  is  given  in  the  atlas  of  the 
Astrolabe  ^Zwfogie,  pi.  i>9,  f.  UK 

Living  specimens  were  brought  to  the  Astrolabe  at  Am- 
bovnm,  and  there  only,  by  the  Malays;  and  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  could  not  obtain  any  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
species.  They  add  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vagiou  proba- 
bly eat  it,  for  they  often  found  the  shells  of  this  Turbo 
empty  upon  the  neap  of  other  molluscous  shells,  from 
which  the  natives  obtain  food.  {Attrolubr. 

The  number  of  living  species  of  Turbo,  recorded  by  M. 
Deshayei  in  his  tables,  is  llfty-six. 
Examples. — Turbo  nmrmr/ratu*. 
Description. — Animal  (see  above). 
Shell  subovate,  very  ventricose,  imperforate,  smooth, 
green  marbled  with  white  and  brown  or  subfasciated ;  the 
last  whorl  transversely  nodulous  in  a  triple  series  the 
upper  nodules  greatest;  the  lip  at  the  base  flattened  into 
a  short  subreflected  tail-like  process;  mouth  silvery. 

This  shell  when  deprived  of  its  external  layer  exhibits  a 
silvery,  iridescent,  and  very  brilliant  nacre. 
Turbo  lorqmtMt. 
Deacriplion. —  Shell  orbiculatc-convex,  broadly  and 
deeply  unibilicated,  transversely  sulcated,  substriated  with 
close-set  longitudinal  lamelbe  of  a  grey-green  colour ; 
whorls  above,  coronated ;  the  last  girt  with  a  median  ca- 
rina ;  spire  blunt  at  the  apex.  (Lam.) 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  state  that  the  foot  of  this  Turbo 
often  takeB  a  quadrilateral  form,  but  it  can  elongate  itself 
into  a  trumpet-shape,  as  they  have  represented  it :  it  is 
yellow  below,  dotted  with  red-brown  on  the  lateral  parts, 
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The  mouth  is  under  an  enlarged  hood,  which  is  notched, 
greenish,  and  flriatcd  below,  striped  with  red-brow  n  above. 
The  tentacles,  moderately  long  lor  the  size  of  the  animal, 
IN  yellowish,  annulated  with  hrown.  They  carry  the  eyes 
at  their  base  upon  a  fringed  pedicle.  The  palmettos  are 
equally  laciniated.  The  lateral  fringes  of  the  foot  have 
only  a  single  yellowish  filament.  The  parts  contained  in 
the  spire  are  also  yellowish,  aprh  la  cut  mot).  The  oval 
operculum  is  remarkable  for  its  doubly  spiral  guillocJuir- 
of  a  line  white,  and  erannlated. 

The  shell,  when  deprived  of  its  first  layer,  is  beautifully 
nacreous. 

This  species,  which  grows  to  a  large  sire,  inhabits  King 
George's  Sound.    Only  a  few  individuals  were  found  alive. 
Turin  Cookii. 

Description. — Shell  orbiculate-convex,  with  a  ventri- 
eose dilated  base,  longitudinally  plicate,  rough,  rufo-fus- 
cescent ;  the  plications  very  frequent,  close-set,  oblique, 
imbricato-squamous ;  the  whorls  convex ;  lower  surface 
rather  convex,  concentrically  rugous,  and  imperforate. 
(LamO 

The  animal  has  long,  filiform,  white  tentacles,  dotted 
with  red-brown,  without  pal  me  ties  at  their  internal  part; 
the  eyes  pediculated.  The  mouth  is  elongated  in  form  of 
a  proboscis,  or  is  widened  into  a  hood.  I*  is  white,  striated 
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transversely  with  Mack.  The  foot  is  large,  yellowish, 
dotted  with  brown  below,  with  a  median  line  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  operculum  is  oval,  rounded  at  one  of  its  extremities 
with  an  oblong  fosset.  sometimes  paucispiral.  It  in  white 
and  greenish.  Its  spiral  is  less  pronounced  than  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  other  Turbines. 

Locality. — MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  found  this  species 
in  trreat  numbers  in  Tasman's  Bay.  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Bitjht  of  the  Astrolabe  (1'Anse  de  l'Astrolabe),  and  on  the 
reefs  of  the  Passe  des  Francais.  They  add  that  one  may 
judge  of  its  small  degree  of  locomotion  from  the  dirty  in- 
crustation, so  difficult  to  be  removed,  w  ith  which  the  shell 
is  covered.    It  grows  to  considerable  size.  (Astrolabe.) 

The  number  of  living  species  above  noticed  is  below  the 
mark,  and  in  all  probability  does  not  include  the  species 
described  by  Sowerby  and  others.  (Miiller's  Synopsis.) 
Turbo  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface 
to  ten  fathoms,  on  rocks  and  weeds. 

M.  Deshayes  gives  thirty-four  as  the  number  of  fossil 
snreies  (tertiary),  and  of  these  Turbo  rvgosus,  a  new  spe- 
cies, and  T.  costatus,  are  stated  to  be  found  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary).  Among  the  Fojmi/  S/iclls/rom  the 
IVestern  Borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  communicated  by  Mr. 
(Jreenough  to  Mr,  Lyell,  Turbines  chrysr>$tomus  and  /*•- 
tholatttt  are  noticed.  Turbines  naticoides,  nitens,  and 
linentn,  appear  in  Mr.  Lea's  list  of  new  tertiary  fossils 
from  Claiborne,  Alnbama  (Contributions  to  Geology).  The 
genus  occurs  also  in  the  strata  below  the  chalk.  Five 
species  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Murchison  from  the  Silurian 
rocks. 

The  number  of  living  species  of  Monodonta  given  by  M. 
Deshayes  in  his  tables  is  forty-two,  and  eight  are  recorded 
as  fossil  (tertiary).  Monodonta  Pharaonis  is  noted  as  oc- 
curring in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation.   Among  the 


fossil  Red  Sea  shells  that  species  and  Monodonta  tectum 
and  A?gyj)tiaca  (all  living)  are  noticed.  Mr.  Lyell  also 
includes  Monodonta  Vieillotii  among  the  fossil  shells  from 
the  flanks  of  /Etna,  immediatelv  above  the  Bay  of  Trezra. 
Monodonta  occurs  also  below  the  chalk,  in  the  Portland 
stone  for  example.    (Fltton's  Strati  graphical  List.) 


Turbo  CookIL 

a,  Shell  ;  h,  xhr\\  Mm  from  below,  animal  neirlj-  Id  profit'  ;  r,  unlcrior  fart 
of  animal  teen  from  below  ;  if,  in>id«  of  operculum  ;  r,  ouulde.  (Aitniabr.') 

Recent  Monodonta  have  been  found  generally  on  rocks 

and  weeds. 

The  number  of  species  of  Littnrina  given  by  M.  Des- 
hayes in  his  tables  is  twenty-four,  and  ten  are  recorded  as 
fossil  (tertiary).  Littortna  littorea  and  striata  are  noted 
as  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Littorina  occurs  also  below  the  chalk.  Dr.  Fitton,  for 
instance,  records  seven  species  in  his  Stratigrajmical  List. 
Most  of  these  are  from  the  lower  green-sand,  but  one  is 
from  the  Portland  stone,  and  another  from  the  Oxford 
oolite.  Mr.  Murchison  records  a  species  from  the  Silurian 
rocks  (Caradoc  limestone). 

Recent  Littorina  (the  common  periwinkle  is  an  ex- 
ample) are  generally  found  on  rocks  and  weeds  near  and 
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on  the  shore.  Littorina  pulchra  has  been  found  on  man- 
grove-trees fourteen  feet  above  the  water.  They  have  also 
been  kept  alive  six  months  without  water.  See  the  Zoo- 
logy of  the  Astrolabe  for  descriptions  and  figures  of  many 
species.  [PkiuwinklkJ 

Phasianella. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  express  their  opinion  that  the 
Phasianella'  are  true  Turbines.'m  all  the  forms  of  their  or- 
gnnization,  and  that  they  ought  only  to  form  a  division  in 
the  genus. 

These  shells,  they  observe,  once  so  rare,  began  to  be  of 
less  value  in  consequence  of  Baudin's  voyage,  and  that  of 
the  Astrolabe  has  rendered  them  common.  The  place 
probably  most  frequented  by  them  is,  according  to  these 
zoologists,  Port  Western  in  Bass's  Strait.  They  cover  the 
sandy  beaches  of  this  vast  tract.  Each  tide  carries  these 
mollusks  to  the  shore,  where  they  live  high  and  dry  for 
Borne  hours,  and  endeavour  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  hiding  under  the  fuci.  Under  such 
shelter  they  congregate  so  numerously  that  seventy-six 
were  found  under  one  of  these  plants. 

The  Phasianella-.  observe  the  same  zoologists,  arc  always 
smooth.  This  polish,  and,  still  more,  their  continual  move- 
ments, prevent  them  from  being  covered  with  Serpu/ee, 
Fltutrm,  and  other  parasites  which  encrust  sluggish  shells. 
This  agitation  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  the 
contour  of  their  aperture  perfect,  for  it  is  very  frail.  In 
millions  of  individuals  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  always 
found  the  lip  trenchant,  never  thick  or  with  a  border. 

The  species  appeared  to  them  very  difficult  to  charac- 
terise, both  with  regard  to  the  animal  and  the  shell.  The 
last  especially  presents  so  much  diversity  of  colour,  and 
sometimes  of  form,  that  one  maybe  deceived,  and  advance 
Bimple  varieties  to  the  rank  of  species.  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  saw  some  of  these  shells,  which  were  brown  and 
greenish  during  life,  become  red  after  death  by  the  solar 
action,  &c. 

The  most  common  tint  of  these  mollusks  is  stated  by 
them  to  be  brown  dotted  with  greenish.  Tins  colour  is 
proper  to  those  whose  shells  are  nearly  of  a  similar  hue  ; 
whilst  those  which  approach  white  or  are  speckled  with 
red  have  the  animal  of  a  grass-green. 

These  are  lively  active  animals,  and  voracious  withal, 
for  they  were  taken  in  nets  baited  with  flesh  let  down  into 
the  sea.  Their  foot,  endowed  with  great  mobility,  is 
elongated  like  a  proboscis :  its  great  peculiarity  is  its  fa- 
culty of  moving  in  two  portions  as  it  were,  that  is  to  say, 
each  of  its  sides  advances  separately  and  successively ;  and 
a  longitudinal  gutter  may  be  perceived  on  its  lower  sur- 
face. 

On  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  the  Phasianelltr  found 
at  King  George's  Sound  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than 
at  Port  'Western.  They  are  few  in  number  on  the  coasts 
of  Van  Diemcn's  Land.  The  ojterculum  is  always  cal- 
careous. 

Example. — Phasianella  bnlimoides. 

Description.—  Shell  oblong-conical,  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low, transversely  banded ;  the  bands  frequent  and  diversely 
variegated  and  spotted  ;  spire  acute  at  the  apex. 

The  animals  arc  generally  of  a  fine  green  nearly  through- 
out. One  will  have  more  white  dots  on  the  foot,  and 
another  a  violet  or  reddish  spot  on  the  lateral  fringes  of 
the  foot ;  a  third  will  have  this  organ  yellowish  and  slightly 
fringed  upon  the  borders.  In  all  the  tentacles  are  slender 
and  long,  the  ocular  peduncles  stout  and  button-shaped, 
the  paliReticN  laciniated.  The  muzzle,  which  is  elongated 
a  little  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis  not  retractile,  can  also 
modify  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  rounded  scutcheon 
(ccusson).  The  fringes  of  the  sides  of  the  feet  are  very 
finely  laciniated,  and  sometimes  present  brown  ramifica- 
tions of  vessels ;  they  carry  three  greenish  filaments  on 
eac  h  side. 

The  operculum  is  oval,  calcareous,  slightly  convex, 
white,  and  covered  for  a  portion  of  its  contour  by  a  fleshy 
lamina  of  the  foot  which  supports  it. 

Istcalitu. — Very  common  at  Port  Western,  being  the 
species  above  alluded  to,  and  larger  at  King  George's 
Sound.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  observe,  that  Lamarck 
indicates  it  as  coming  from  New  Zealand :  this,  they  re- 
mark, is  possible,  but  they  never  found  any  traces  of 
PhatianeUte  there. 

The  animals  above  described  came  from  King  George's 
Sound. 

•. 
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The  number  of  species  enumerated  by  M.  Deshayes  is 
his  tables  amounts  to  nine  living  and  four  fossil  (tertian  • 
Of  these  Phasianella  putt  us  is  noted  as  recent  and  fos>i 
(tertiary). 

Phasianella  occurs  also  below  the  chalk.  Dr.  Fitton  re- 
cords three  species,  all  from  Blackdowu,  for  example. 

Here  we  may  notice  the  genus  Tuba  of  Lea,  which  that 
acute  zoologist  thus  defines :  — 

Shell  conical,  umbilicate ;  whorls  rounded ;  mouth 
round ;  margin  not  united  above ;  columella  thickened 
and  reflected  at  the  base. 

'  This  genus,'  says  Mr.  Lea,  '  is  nearly  allied  to  Turbo 
and  to  the  Rissoa  of  Freminville ;  but  not  being  able,  with 
propriety,  to  place  it  with  either,  I  propose  to  constitute 
for  it  a  new  genus.  The  reflected  margin,  which  is  dis- 
posed to  be  effuse,  has  at  the  base  sonic  similarity  to  the 
Melttnite.  and  therefore  cannot  be  placed  in  the  eenus 
Turbo.  It  cannot  be  placed  in  the  genus  Rissoa,  being 
umbilicatcd.  In  eight  species  of  Rissoa  in  my  cabinet,  aD 
are  thickened  round  the  margin,  forming  a  varix.  The 
Tuba  has  no  thickening  of  this  kind,  the  margin  being 
crenulate.  The  Rissoa  has  an  acute  apex,  while  that  of 
the  Tuba  is  almost  truncate,  the  superior  whorls  Iwinc 
smooth  and  gibbous.  Mr.  Sowerby's  "  Mineral  C'on- 
chology,"  plate  31k>,  figures  a  shell  {Turbo  tculptus),  which. 
I  think,  should  be  placed  in  this  genus.  It  is  from  the 
London  clay  of  Barton.  Of  it,  and  the  preceding  one.  he 
says,  they  "  do  not  agree  precisely  with  the  charac  ter  of 
the  genus  Turbo  of  Lamarck ;"  and  further,  "  they  form  a 
passage  towards  Deljthinula" '  Mr.  Lea  enumerates  thie« 
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species  from  Claiborne,  Alabama  (tertiary).  {Contribu- 
tion* to  Geology.) 

Wc  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  genera  Nerita, 
Navicella,  and  Natica,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
aaid  to  belong  to  the  Turbinida',  especially  the  last- 
named  genus,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  very  peculiar,  are 
yet  so  far  analogous  to  the  forms  which  compose  that 
family,  that  they  may  as  well  find  a  place  here. 

Nerita,  Linn. 

Linnaeus  placed  the  genus  Nerita  between  Helix  and 
Baiiotit,  and  he  divided  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : —  4 

*  Umbilicata. 

Species:  canrtna,  glaucina,  vitellus,  albumen,  mam- 
millata. 

**  Imperforate,  with  a  toothless  lip. 

Species :  corona,  radula,  cornea,  Jluviatilis,  littoralis, 
and  laeustris. 

***  Imperforate,  with  a  toothed  lip. 

Species:  pulligera,  puna,  bidens,  viriais,  rirginea, 
poltta,  peloronta,  albicila,  nistrio,  plicata,  grossa,  chamre- 
teon,  undata,  and  exuria. 

We  find  then  that  in  the  Sy»tema  Naturee  Linnaeus 
made  no  marked  distinction  between  the  marine  and 
freshwater  Nerits. 

The  Neritacea  of  Lamarck  comprise  the  genera  Nari- 
cella,  Neritina  (Freshwater  Nerits\  Nerita  (Marine 
Nerita),  Natica,  and  Janthina. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Nerittt  (Nerita,  Linn.)  immediately 
follow  the  Janthines,  and  includes  under  them  Natica, 
Lam. ;  the  Nerits,  properly  so  called  (Nerita,  Lam. ;  Pelo- 
ronta, Oken) ;  Velates,  Montf.  (Nerita  perversa,  Gmel.,  a 
large  fossil  species) ;  Neritina,  Lam.  and  Clithon,  Montf. 
(the  crowned  Neritines). 

M.  de  Blainville's  Hemicyclottomata,  equivalent  to 
Nerita,  linn.,  comprise  the  genera  Natica,  Nerita,  and 
Navicella,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  Septaria. 

Nerita  he  divides  into  the  following  sections  : — 
•  Right  lip  toothed.   (Genus  'Nerita,  Lam.) 

A.  Species  with  a  single  median  tooth  on  the  left  lip. 
(Genus  Peloronta,  Oken.) 

Example,  Nerita  peloronta. 

B.  Species  with  two  teeth. 
Example,  Nerita  exuvia. 

C.  Species  with  three  or  fourth  teeth. 
Example,  Nerita  lineata. 

•*  The  right  lip  not  toothed.    (Genus  Neritina,  Lam.) 

D.  Species  less  thick,  with  the  right  lip  trenchant,  and 
the  operculum  very  oblique.  Genus  Neritina,  Lam.) 

Example,  Neritina  Jluciatilts. 
&  Species  whose  columellar  lip  is  toothed,  and  which 
are  provided  with  spines. 

Example,  Nerita  corona. 
F.  Species  with  the  columellar  lip  toothed;  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  right  lip  prolonged  much  beyond  the 
aperture,  and  forming,  with  the  callosity  which 
covers  the  columellar  lip.  a  sort  of  auricles  produced 
by  the  tentacular  lobe  of  the  animal. 

Example,  Nerita.auriculata. 

(J.  Calyptrotd  species,  with  the  upper  summit  vertical 
and  spired ;  the  last  whorl  forming  the  whole  base  of 
the  shell,  and  occupied  below  by  a  large  callosity, 
which  sometimes  covers  the  whole  spire.  (Genus 
Velate»,  Montf.) 

Example,  Nerita  perversa. 
H.  Patelloid  species,  which  are  elongated,  non-sym- 
metrical, with  a  dorsal  summit,  and  not  spired. 
(Genus  Pileolus,  Sow.) 

Example,  Nerita  altavillensis. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  is  formed  of 
marine  and  fluviatile  species,  which  led  Lamarck  to  sub- 
divide it  into  two  genera,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shell,  which  is  greatest  in  the  first,  and  the  denticles  on 
the  right  lip,  which  are  entirely  null  in  the  second.  M.  de 
Blainville's  observations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
species  are  still  more  easily  distinguished  by  the  sculpture 
(guillochis)  of  the  external  surface  of  the  operculum  than 
by  any  other  character.  He  remarks  that  Lamarck  enu- 
merates seventeen  species  of  Marine  Nerita,  which  are  all 
from  the  equatorial  and  southern  seas,  and  twenty-one 
River  Nerits,  or  Nrrilincc,  two  of  which  only  are  European 
and  the  others  belonging  to  America  and  Asia.  ' 

M.  de  Blainville  elates  that  only  two  fossil  Nerits  are 


known  and  two  Pileoli.  But  immediately  afterwards  he 
says  that  Defiance  reckons  five  species  of  fossil  Nerits,  two 
of  which  are  analogues  (Italy)  according  to  Brocchi ;  and 
five  species  of  Neritina?,  two  from  the  same  country,  and 
four  Pileoli. 

M.  Rang  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  condemns  Lamarck  for  generically  separating  the 
marine  and  freshwater  Nerits.  M.  Rang  says  that  there 
are  many  species  of  fossil  Nerits. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  family  Naticida-  between  hia 
Turbidcr  and  Trochidee,  making  it  consist  of  the  following 
subfamilies  and  genera.  His  arrangement  is,  he  says, 
founded  on  the  shells  only,  from  ignorance  of  the  animals 
of  the  major  part  :— 

Subfam.  1.    Naticinae.  Sea-Snails. 

Genera:  Natica,  Lam.  (with  the  subgenera  Naticella, 
Globularia,  Mamillaria,  Sigarctu*,  Nuticaria,  Lacuna, 
Leucotis). 

Subfam.?  Ncritinae.  Nerits. 

Genera:  Nerita,  Linn,  (with  the  subgenus  Neritopsis, 
Gray);  Neritina,  Lam.  (with  the  subgenera  Clithon, 
Velotes  (Velates),  Pileolus,  and  Naricella).  r Malacology.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Neritidtp  the  sixth  fami\y  of 
his  Podo'phthalma,  and  places  it  between  the  Fissurellidtv 
and  the  Ampulla  riacUe.  Mr.  Gray's  Neritidee  comprise 
the  following  genera  -.—Nerita,  Pileolus,  Culana,  Neritina, 
Clithon,  Dostia,  f  elates,  and  Naricella. 

Adanson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  known 
the  animal  of  a  Nerita,  and  Cuvier  afterwards,  in  his 
'  Anatomic  Comparce,'  gave  an  outline  of  it :  M.  de 
Blainville  has  added  some  further  details  in  the  zoology  o 
the  Uranie,  from  individuals  brought  home  by  MM.  Quoy 
and  Gaimard,  who,  in  the  zoology  of  the  Astrolabe,  thus 
follow  out  those  details. 

The  Nerits  are  marine  or  freshwater  animals,  a  modifi- 
cation  of  habit  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  think  suffi- 
cient for  establishing  a  simple  division  between  these  mol- 
lu-tks,  which  Lamarck  erroneously  in  their  opinion  sepa- 
rated into  two  genera— Nerita  and  Neritina;  for  their 
organization  is  entirely  similar.  Thus  the  Neritce,  with  a 
comparatively  thick  shell,  which  is  very  rarely  furnished 
with  an  epidermis,  are  always  found  in  the  sea ;  and  the 
Neritince  of  Lamarck,  whose  shell  is  more  delicate  and 
almost  constantly  covered  with  an  epidermis,  are  always 
inhabitants  of  fresh-water :  a  single  instance  of  one  of  these 
Neritinte  having  wandered  into  the  sea,  they  may,  they 
say,  perhaps  have  had  to  cite.  The  Nerits  have  a  parti- 
cular and  distinctive  appearance  :  they  pass  a  part  of 
their  life  out  of  the  water  without  ever  removing  to  a  dis- 
tance from  it.  Those  which  haunt  streams  or  marshes  may 
adhere  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  without  going  on  land. 
Those  which  are  found  on  land  are  carried  there  by  Paguri 
or  by  some  accident.  Marine  Nerits  are  also  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers ;  and  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  remark 
that  these  are  transitions  which  nearly  all  the  mollusks 
undergo  without  suffering  much. 

MAI.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  state  that  they  were  sometimes 
astonished  to  see  these  animals  bear,  upon  the  black  rocks, 
all  the  action  of  an  equatorial  sun  without  appearing  to  be 
affected  by  it.  They  owe  this  faculty  to  providing,  when 
they  adhere,  some  drops  of  water  which  sufficiently  refresh 
their  branchiie.  Thus  store,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  they  dis- 
charge when  they  are  lilted  from  the  rock. 

The  Nerits  are  very  widely  spread  in  warm  climates. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  many  species  are  found  grouped 
on  the  same  rock.  Some  love  sheltered  nooks,  others  are 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  and,  among  those  which 
haunt  fresh-waters,  some  live  in  the  deeps  in  the  midst  of 
the  strongest  currents ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  keep  them- 
selves in  the  slime  of  marshes.  In  their  sufficiently  agile 
movements  their  lips  are  constantly  observed  in  motion. 

The  animal  has  a  large  head,  a  little  notched  in  front, 
with  two  rounded  lobes  on  the  sides.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  subjacent  to  this  sort  of  hood,  is  wide  and 
plicated.  The  tentacles  are  always  very  long,  pointed, 
and  soft,  carrying  the  eyes  at  their  base  upon  a  pedicle. 
The  foot  is  oval,  narrowed,  a  little  pointed  behind,  wide  in 
front,  with  a  marginal  furrow,  and  sometimes  a  depression, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  lobated. 

The  edges  of  the  mantle  are  fringed,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  internal  furrows  of  the  shell.  There  is  no  siphon. 
The  pulmonary  cavity  "is  proportionally  very  large;  a 
single,  long,  triangular,  and  pointed  gill  traverses  it  from 
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left  to  right.  It  is  free  at  its  extremity.  It*  lamellae 
appeared  double  to  MM.  Qiioy  and  Gaimard.  The  heart 
is  simple,  plaeed  backwards  and  to  the  left ;  iU  ventricle 
embraces  the  end  of  the  intestinal  loop,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  traversing  it. 

To  the  right  of  this  cavity,  and  in  the  female,  is  a  group 
Of  organs  worthy  of  attention.  There  are  seen,  first,  the 
extremity  of  tin- rectum,  and  then  a  very  elongated  pyri- 
form  body,  surrounded  partially  by  a  sort  of  gland  which 
is  striated  transversely,  and  which  opens  below.  This 
organ  is  hollow,  and  contains  within  its  cavity,  coadapted 
to  each  other,  many  bodies  in  an  elongated  mass,  termi- 
nating in  filaments.  Tiny  are  of  a  resisting  substance, 
fibrous  as  it  were,  and  appear  granulated  under  a  magni- 
fying lens.  The  particular  use  of  this  little  apparatus 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  cannot  divine,  hut  they  think  it 
doubtless  fulfils  some  functions  relative  to  generation, 
for  it  is  only  found  in  females.  More  externally  is  the 
uterus,  composed  of  a  pyriform  pouch,  and  of  a  re'uflement 
which  is  coadapted  to  it,  which  contained  a  great  quan- 
tity of  round,  white,  and  cretaceous  eggs.  The  large, 
long,  and  tortuous  oviduct  causes  this  origan  to  communi- 
cate with  the  ovary,  which  is  placed  at  the  right  Iwrder  of 
the  liver. 

In  the  male  the  testicle  occupies  the  same  place.  The 
deferent  canal  is  knotted  upon  it ;  it  is  a  thread,  which  in 
water  may  be  unravelled  to  the  length  of  two  feet.  It 
becomes  stouter  at  its  termination,  which  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  traced  to  the  exciting  organ,  which  last  is  short, 
and  placed  at  the  base  of  the  right  tentacle. 

The  mouth,  of  which  something  has  been  already  said, 
is  an  oval  mass,  sustained  by  two  small  articulated  car- 
tilages, and  covered  with  muscles.  Above  is  inserted  a 
rather  long  riband  with  five  rows  of  hooks.  The  oeso- 
phagus is  slender,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This 
last,  after  having  passed  into  the  liver,  returns  to  the 
buccal  enlargement,  thus  describing  a  great  circle,  and 
touches  the  heart,  which  is  applied  upon  it  at  the  base  of 
the  gill,  and  terminates  by  the  rectum.  Two  great 
tali  van*  glands,  which  are  flat  and  granulated,  and  shortly 
pcdiculatcd,  repose  upon  the  oesophagus  without  adhering 
to  it.    Their  duct  passes  under  the  brain.    The  liver  ap- 

J tears  to  he  formed  of  u  single  mass  describing  an  elbow- 
ike  figure  coudc  ,  from  left  to  right,  and  lodging  in  a 
cavity  of  the  shell,  the  commencement  of  the  spire,  which 
returns  forw  ard  and  is  placed  under  the  denizations  of  the 
aperture  of  the  shell. 

The  cerebral  ganglion  form*  a  triangular  loop  in  which 
the  oesophagus  passes.  The  branches  unite  below  in  two 
small  ganglions,  which  touch  each  other.  From  it  are 
given  oft'  nervous  filaments  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  (Astrolabe). 

Example. — Nerita  nofita. 

Description. — Shell  thick,  smooth,  somewhat  shining, 
longitudinally  striated  very  finely,  varying  in  colour ;  the 
spire  very  retuse,  the  lip  toothed",  smooth  above.  (Lain.) 

This  species,  according  to  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is 
the  most  plentifully  diffused  of  any  of  the  genus,  and  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  It  is  heavy, 
polished,  marbled,  and  often  coloured  with  three  red  trans- 
verse bands. 

The  animal  is  of  a  uniform  yellowish  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tentacles,  which  are  of  a  smoky-brown 

colour. 


NeriU  poliU,  with  iU  aiiinuil.  (Aitrokle.) 

Nerita  Ascemionn.  Shell  solid,  transversely  furrowedly 
ribbed,  grecnish-grey,  spotted  with  white  and  brown  ; 
spire  prominent,  the  apex  yellow  |  aperture  white  ;  the 
hp  toothed,  rugous  above ;  marked  above  with  a  yellow 
spot.  (Lam. 


This  shell  is  deeply  striated,  rugous,  yellowish-grey,  with 
circumscribed  brown  spots  upon  the  parts  in  relief;  aper- 
ture smooth,  yellowi&h-white  ,  peristome  dotted  with  white 
and  brown. 

The  animal  has  the  foot  yellow  below,  striated  and 
dotted  with  deep  brown  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  appea* 
nearly  black  on  a  yellowish  ground.  The  head,  which  has 
a  very  expanded  hood,  is  striated  in  the  same  manner 
The  neck  is  violet.  The  tentacles  are  long,  pointed,  lively  - 
brown,  striated  longitudinally  with  black.  The  eye*, 
placed  at  their  base,  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  triangu  ; . 
jxi/ftte  of  yellowish-white,  having  a  blafk  stripe  at  tl>- 
external  border.  The  mantle  has  its  contour  dotted 
brown.  The  operculum  is  red-brown,  very  much  granu- 
lated, angular  at  the  posterior  border,  and  provided  with  ■ 
very  projecting  heel  or  process. 

Locality, — The  Island  of  Ascension.     Astro! ah* . 


NeriU  A«c«'iumuii. 
a,  nhrll  villi  Miim.il  ;  »,  operculum. 

Nerita  (Neritina)  pulligera. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  slightly  striated.  blackish- 
brown ;  the  outer  lip  dilated,  thin,  w  hite  within,  th. 
margin  acute,  the  inner  border  yellowish  ;  the  inner  hp 
toothed.    (Lam.  i 

This  fine  species  is  uniform  chestnut,  with  the  stris  of 
growth  strongly  marked ;  these  converge  on  the  spirt, 
which  is  covered  by  the  right  lip. 

The  animal  has  long  delicate  tentacles,  which  are  ye!- 
lowish  soiled  with  brown.  The  head  and  sides  of  the  foot 
are  yellow,  spotted  with  brown  and  black.  The  under 
part  of  the  foot  is  reddish. 

The  operculum  is  large,  of  an  apple-green  colour,  with 
black  transverse  bands  proceeding  to  converge  toward* 
the  spire :  its  contour  has  a  reddish  line.  (Astrolabe.^ 

The  drawing  from  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have 
figured  this  species  was  made  at  Umata  in  the  island  o: 
Guam.  They  state  that  there  are  also  Nertirr  pvlligerer  a* 
Vanikoro.    Thes*  found  on  the  trees  dentl  shells  who> 


Nerita  (Nerilloa)  pul.tjtm. 
a,  shrll  noil  nnim.il  ;  b,  0|tfrru'un. 

spire  was  always  corroded,  and  they  inquire  whether  they 
hud  been  brought  there,  or  whether  the  animal  had  d'e^i 
after  having  ascended  the  trees.  They  state  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  in  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  thi> 
species  they  found  in  the  liver  a  small  knot  of  wnrttiN 
some  of  which  were  not  less  than  seventeen  lines  in  length. 
They  were  pointed  at  both  ends,  like  Lumbrici,  or  Round 
worms. 

The  number  of  species  of  Nerita  recorded  by  If.  De«- 
hayes  in  his  tables  is  18  livine  and  10  fossil  (tertian*;. 
The  genus  is  noted  in  the  list  of  Red  Sea  fossil  shells  above 
alluded  to.  It  occurs  also  below  the  chalk.  Dr.  Fitton. 
in  his  Stratigraphical  Table,  notice*  two  species  with  a  ? 
from  the  Portland  stone,  and  Mr.  Murchison  records  one, 
positively,  from  the  Silurian  rocks  (Wcnlock  limestone 
and  Wenlock  shale). 

The  number  of  species  of  Neritina  noticed  by  M. 
Deshayes  is  Gti  living  and  17  fossil  (tertiary) ;  of  these  A'. 
Jluvintilis  is  recorded  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertian  . 
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Mr.  Brodcrip  has  described  four  Jiving;  species,  and  Mr. 
Sowerby  the  same  number,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
H.  Cuming,  which  can  hardly  have  been  included  in  the 
numbers  stated  by  M.  Deshayes.  Neritina  is  found  below 
the  chalk  :  example,  Neritina  Fittonii  Hastings  sand). 
Navicella. 

With  the  exception  of  the  disposition  of  its  operculum 
and  of  the  muscles  of  attachment  to  the  shell,  the  animal 
may  be  «aid  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Aferfta.  Its 
head  is  large,  convex,  notched,  a  little  aurieulated  an- 
teriorly, carrying  two  long  and  very  pointed  tentacles, 
having  the  eyes  at  their  base,  on  a  rather  elongated  pedicle. 
The  loot  is  regularly  oval,  and  does  not  ovcrborder  the 
shell :  at  its  union  with  the  mantle,  near  its  root,  it  presents 
a  remarkable  bottrrelet,  which  is  due  to  the  internal  dis- 
position of  the  operculum.  It  is  pale-yellow  below,  deeper 
upon  the  sides,  with  spots  of  deep-brown,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  head  and  the  ocular  peduncles;  only  the  tentacles 
have  a  smoked  colour,  with  black  and  very  delicate  longi- 
tudinal stri:e.    Mantle  light  yellow. 

The  semi-septum  which  completes  the  posterior  pait  of 
the  shell  seems,  in  the  living  subject,  rather  formed  by  a 
fibrous  substance  of  a  nacreous-yellow,  than  a  calcareous 
deposit. 

Alter  having  raised  the  shell,  the  first  remarkable  object 
i<>  the  disposition,  a  little  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  of 
the  mu*cfi*s  of  attachment  on  each  side;  their  whiteness 
is  striking,  contrasted  a?  they  are  with  t lie  sombre  colour 
of  the  mantle,  which  forms  the  pulmonary  cavity.  This 
lost  is  verv  ample,  and  contains  a  single  triangular  gill, 
which  is  Nightly  pnsma'ic,  free  at  its  extremity,  retained 
at  its  bn*e  by  two  lateral  membranes,  and  placed  less 
obliquelv  than  that  of  the  Nerits.  The  heart  envelopes  the 
rectum  by  it  -  ventricle. 

Four  cartilaginous  pieces  compose  the  ovoid  buccal  mass, 
which  the  re  tractor  and  protractor  muscles  set  in  motion. 
The  lingual  riband  is  long  and  furnislud  with  seven  rows 
of  hooks.  The  oesophagus  has,  at  its  origin,  two  long 
salivary  glands.  The  stomach  is  hardly  distinct  from  the 
digestive  tube,  which  describes  a  great  loop,  as  in  the 
Nerits.  In  the  male,  the  deferent  canal  describes  endless 
circumvolutions,  which  one  may  easily  unroll.  This  very 
delicate  body  i<  of  another  length  than  it  is  in  the  Nerits — 
many  feet,  as  M  M.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  believe.  The  ex- 
citing organ,  placed  at  the  base  and  in  front  of  the  right 
tentacle,  is  short,  large, slightly  curved,  and  furnished  with 
a  small  hook.  It  is  always  projecting.  The  orange-coloured 
testicle  is  condapted  to  the  liver,  and  occupies  the  extre- 
mity of  the  spire.  The  liver  is  covered  with  white  vascu- 
lar ramifications. 

In  the  female,  the  litems  opens  on  the  same  line  as  the 
anus  and  at  its  internal  part.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
did  not  remark  the  singular  apparatus  described  in  the 
Nerits.  A  furrow  only  leads  from  the  uterus  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  foot.  They  say  that  they  have  found  it  in 
many  female  mollusks,  and  it  should  serve,  they  think,  for 
conducting  the  eggs  to  their  exit.  The  whole  of  the  vis- 
ceral mass  is  only  separated  from  the  operculum  by  an  ex- 
cessively delicate  skin.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  then  quote 
the  following  observations  of  M.  de  Blainville  :  — 

The  form  and  especially  the  position  of  the  operculum 
of  Sorirvlla  are  so  nnormal,  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not  a  tme  operculum,  hiid  that  it  is  situated  in  the  foot. 
Hut  it  is  an  evident  operculum,  and  its  place  is  as  in  all 
the  cephalous  mollusks  which  are  provided  with  tliat  organ, 


KsifeSUs  ci!ir*i«. 

(I.  Aninnl  In  die  llldl  v*a  fr.im  bdow  :  &.  operculum. 

P.  (J.,  No.  HiOO. 


above  the  foot :  its  form  is  subquadrilateral ;  it  is  adherent 
throughout  its  lower  surface,  fret?  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
terminated  behind  bv  a  cartilaginous  part,  by  means  of 
which  it  increases.  It  is  carried,  as  in  the  Naticee,  by  a 
very  small  appendage  of  the  foot,  which  overborders  ft  a 
little  behind.  But  that  which  renders  it  so  anormal  is,  that 
the  foot,  which  is  really  subtrachelian,  that  is,  only  attached 
below  the  bodv,  is  united,  nearly  throughout  the  rest  of 
its  length,  to  the  visceral  mass  by  the  continuation  of  the 
skin  which  envelops  it ;  whence  it  results  that  the  oper- 
culum seems  to  be  contained  in  a  sort  of  pouch  situated 
between  the  foot  and  the  viscera,  and  whose  aperture,  in 
the  form  of  a  transversal  slit,  is  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body.  This  disposition  of  the  operculum  of  the  A'a- 
ricrlla,  saysM.  de  Blainville,  prevents  it  from  really  serving 
the  Ordinary  purpose  of  one. 
Example,  Navire/h  etliptica. 

Description.  —  Shell  ovate  elliptical;  subepidcrrois 
greenish-brown,  smooth,  shining,  squamously  spotted  with 
white  and  cerulean ;  the  apex  recurved,  si'ibprominnlatc 
bevond  the  margin.  (Lam.) 

The  number  of  species  of  Naricclla  recorded  by  M. 
Deshayes  in  his  tables  is  two  living :  no  fossil  species  are 
mentioned.  M.  de  Blainville  gives  three  as  the  number 
of  recent  species  (fluviatile;,  and  these  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

Natica. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  remark,  that  the  Nuticrr  are 
animals  to  which  their  foot  gives  a  remarkable  aspect.  It 
is  a  long  oval  lamella,  ordinarily  squared  in  front,  oval 
behind,  and  doubled.  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is 
a  thick  escutcheon,  a  little  auriculated,  which  ascends 
on  the  front  of  the  shell,  which  it  covers,  at  the  same 
time  that  it.  hides  all  the  head  of  the  animal,  of  which 
ordinarily  nothing  but  the  tentacles  appear.  A  groove  on 
each  side  indicates  the  two  parts  of  the  foot. 

The  posterior  escutcheon,  which  is  less  considerable,  sup- 
ports the  operculum,  which  it  overborders  in  order  to  cover 
the  left  lip  and  the  extremity  of  the  shell.  There  are  in- 
dividuals in  which  it  has  the  same  size  as  the  foot,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  a  circular  groove.  Thus, 
observe  these  zoologists,  throughout  their  development 
the  Naticee  resemble  a  mass  of  flesh,  on  the  summit  of 
which  one  perceives  a  part  of  the  shell.  The  operculum, 
although  very  large,  is  not  apparent ;  placed  transversely, 
it  is  hidden  by  the  extremity  of  the  shell,  which  contains 
the  mas*  of  viscera.  A  very  small  muscle  binds  all  this 
development  of  flesh  to  a  "rather  slight  columella.  The 
rest  of  the  animal,  which  is  but  slightly  spiral,  offers  nothing 
remarkable. 

The  bead  is  large  ;  the  tentacles  very  distant,  flattened, 
long,  and  pointed :  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  did  not  detect 
any  eyes.  The  final  cause  is  here,  they  observe,  percep- 
tihle:  what  purpose  could  they  have  served  when  always 
hidden  by  the  anterior  scutcheon,  which  meets  the  border 
of  the  mantle,  which  is  without  a  siphon?  The  respiratory 
cavity  is  small.  It  carries  on  the  left  two  unequal  gills  as 
ordinarily.  The  greatest  has  large  triangular  lamella?  free 
in  a  portion  of  their  extent.  The  heart  is  ovoid,  wilh  a 
single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle.  The  rectum  and  the 
uterus  are  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  cavity.  In  the 
male  the  exciting  organ  is  very  large,  triangular,  channelled 
on  its  right  border,  and  placed  very  near  the  right  tentacle. 
The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  deeply  hidden  behind  the 
hood  which  forms  the  head.  A  small  very  short  proboscis, 
two  horny-plates  surmounted  by  a  very  small  lingual 
riband,  which  is  hooked,  form  a  small  oval  button,  behind 
which  open  the  two  ducts  of  the  two  small  salivary  glands. 
All  these  parts  have  a  retractor  musele.  The  oesophagus 
is  long,  slender,  preceding  a  globular  stomach,  occupying 
alone  the  whole  abdominal  space  :  the  intestine,  which  is 
delicate,  passes  upon  the  liver  and  terminates  by  the  rec- 
tum without  circumvolutions. 

The  liver  and  the  testicle  are  grouped  together.  The 
deferent  canal  of  this  last  is  not  long.  In  the  female  the 
ovarv  touches  the  ute  rus,  which  is  very  voluminous. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  remark,  that  one  would  hardly 
believe,  on  looking  at  the  small  capacity  of  the  shell  ana 
the  extent  of  the  locomotive  pari*,  that  they  could  all 
re-enter  into  the  shell  and  be  made  to  disappear  com- 
pletely. This  however  is  done,  slowly  it  is  true,  and  then 
the  operculum  entirely  closes  the  aperture.  But  this  seems 
to  cost  the  animal  some  efl'ort,  for  they  remarked  that  H 
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rarely  developed  itself  twice.  The  operculum  is  oval, 
paucispiral,  and  represents  the  arc  of  a  circle.  H  is  mem- 
branous or  calcareous  :  the  latter  appeared  nearly  always  to 
belong  to  those  XaticeP  whose  umbilical  fissure  is  to  the 
right  of  a  callous  columella;  for  those  which  have  this 
fissure  to  the  left  of  that  callosity  have  most  frequently  a 
horny  operculum.  MM.  Ouoy  and  Gaimard  know  of  one 
exception  only  to  this  rule. 

The  Salica-  are  vivacious ;  and  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard observe  that  the  examination  of  their  viscera  indi- 
cates that  their  nourishment  must  consist  of  substances 
already  attenuated.  All  seas,  they  remark,  furnish  Na- 
tic<e,  which  are  however  most  w  idely  distributed  in  warm 
climates.  Nevertheless,  they  add,  from  the  fragments 
found  on  the  beaches,  New  Holland  must  possess  as  great 
a  number  as  many  countries  nearer  the  equator.  Some 
species,  they  state,  have  an  epidermis,  and,  perhaps,  all. 
(Alt rola  be.) 

Example . — No  t  ica  mela  no&toma . 

Description.— Shell  oval,  ventricose,  convex-depressed, 
thin,  white,  zoned  with  yellow  ;  spire  somewhat  promi- 
nent ;  lip  blackish:brown,  umbilicus  semi-closed.  (.Lam.) 
Length  15  lines,  breadth  lift  lines. 

Operculum  membranous  ;  paucispiral  on  the  left  bor- 
der ;  the  rest  of  its  lamella?  obliquely  transverse.  Colour 
deep  chestnut  brown,  lighter  on  the  edge. 

Locality. — Tonga,  the  Moluccas,  and  many  other  places. 


«.  it..ll  »i0. 


N  a  lira  icrljuottoniiu 

Fin  from  al»o>e  ;  6,  animal  out  of  t»«>  Un.il: 
c,  ai»rculum. 


Found  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  some  fathoms  deep 
Species  of  the  cenus  have  been  captured  creeping  on  the 
shore  like  the  Nerits  on  rocks  and  sea-weed,  and  from  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  forty  fathoms  on  mud  and  sandy 
mud,  in  estuaries  and  in  tidal  rivers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  XaticitUe  the  first  family  of 
his  second  section,  Eriophthalma  (Edriopthalma?",  of  his 
second  order,  Phytophaga.  Under  the  K'aticidtc  he  com- 
prises the  following  genera: — Natica,  Nererita,  Nacca, 
f'epatia,  Polinicet,  Mammilla,  Ceniina,  Globulus,  Nati- 
cina,  Cryptostoma,  Stylina  f  Radula  f  and  Neritomrit. 

The  number  of  species  of  Natica  recorded  by  Ms  Des- 
haves  in  his  Tables  is  56  living  and  41  fossil  (tertiary) :  or 
these  Nuticrr  millepunctafa,  Guillemeni,  canrena,  f'alen- 
eirnnexii,  Uiliryntiii,  gfaucina,  momlifera,  mamilla,  and 
zebra  are  noted  as  recent  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  Naticte  melanostoma,  mamiliaris,  Grerca, 
ami  alba  occur  in  the  list  of  Red  Sea  fossils  above  alluded 
to,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Burton,  communicated  to  Mr. 
T.yell  by  Mr.  Grecnough,  and  named  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray 
ami  Mr.  Frembley. 

Satica  occurs  in  the  tertiary  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Lea 
describes  eight  species  from  the  Claiborne  beds,  and 
remarks  that  the  genus  is  widely  spread  through  the 
various  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  crag  in  Great 
Britain,  where  nearly  twenty  species  have  been'observed. 
Twelve  of  these  have  been  found  in  and  about  London. 
Those  mentioned  hv  M.  Deshayes  appear  to  be  well  dis- 
tributed thronsrh  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene 


periods  of  Lycll.  In  America  casts  have  also  been  found 
m  the  cretaceous  group  of  New  Jersey  by  Dr.  Morton,  and 
four  species  have  been  described  from' the  tertiary  of  Mary- 
land by  Messrs.  Say  and  Conrad.  (Contribution*  to 
Geology.) 

Dr.  i-itton  records  five  species  from  the  strata  below  the 
chalk — upper  green-sand,  gault,  lower  green-sand,  and 
Blackdown  ;  and  Mr.  Murchison  two  from  the  Silurian  rovk» 
— old  red  sandstone  (middle  and  lower  beds  only  ,  uppvr 
Ludlow  rock,  Aymestry  limestone,  and  lower  Ludlow 
rock. 

TURBINO'LIA.  [Madrkphyi.li.ea.] 

TUHB1NOLUPSIS.  [Madrbphylllka.] 

TURBO.  [Turmmu.e.] 

TURBOT.  [I'l.mrKONKCTiD.K.] 

TURDID.'E.    [Mkruud.e;  Thrushes.] 

TURDUS.    [Mkkiud.e;  Thrisiiks.] 

TURENNE,  HENRI,  VICOMTE  DE,  second  son  of 
Henri  due  de  Bouillon  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  was 
born  on  the  11th  of  September.  101 1.  His  const  i  tut  i'»n 
showed  symptoms  of  weakness  till  he  attained  his  twelllu 
year.  His  imagination  however  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  warriors,  and  perhaps  by 
the  conversation  at  his  father's  court,  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  opposition  at  first 
ottered  to  his  embracing  arms  as  a  profession  on  account 
of  his  indifferent  health  may  Inure  confirmed  lus  wish  to 
become  a  soldier.  The  due  de  Bouillon  was  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  bred  in  the  school  of  Henri  IV. ;  his  high 
rank,  rove  of  letters,  attachment  to  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and 
abilities  as  a  statesman,  raised  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenot  party  after  the  death  of  that  prince  ;  and  his 
position  as  sovereign  of  the  small  state  of  Sedan  opened  a 
range  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  lent  to  his  character  a 
tone  of  independence  whieh  he  could  not  have  acquired  as 
a  mere  peer  of  France.  The  spirit  instilled  into  the  young 
mind  of  Turenne  in  a  court  which  took  its  character  from 
such  a  prince  was,  even  from  the  first,  more  the  ambition 
of  the  statesman  and  scientific  commander  than  the  ima- 
ginative cliivalry  which  inspires  most  boys.  He  learned 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  he  rebelled  against  punishment 
and  constraint ;  but  when  his  ambition  was  appealed  to,  he 
made  dogged  perseverance  a  substitute  for  quick  appre- 
hension. His  moral  character  was  developed  under  the 
control  of  Tilcnus,  a  moderate  Calvinist,  by  whom  he  was 
confirmed  in  a  natural  benevolence  and  sincerity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  accustomed  to  subject  hU  naturally  strong  and 
excitable  passions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  by  his  still 
more  powerful  will.  He  evinced  a  taste  for  athletic  ex- 
ercises, which  contributed  materially  to  strengthen  his 
naturally  weak  constitution. 

The  due  de  Bouillon  died  in  1G23 ;  but  the  system  of 
education  he  had  adopted  for  the  young  Turenne  was  per- 
severed in  by  his  widow.  Jealousy  of  the  designs  supposed 
to  be  entertained  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Huguenots  induced  this  lady  to  send  Turenne,  in  1G25, 
to  Holland,  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Prince  Maurice. 
This  statesman  and  warrior  soon  detected  a  large  fund  of 
good  sense  beneath  the  nowise  showy  exterior  of  his 
nephew,  and  exerted  himself  to  cultivate  the  lad's  natural 
talents.  He  made  him  commence  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  art  of  war  by  carrying  a  musket  as  a  volunteer,  and 
rendering  himself  practically  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
the  private  soldier  and  subaltern  officer.  Three  months 
after  the  arrival  of  Turenne  in  Holland.  Prince  Maurice 
died  ;  but  his  brother  Henry  Frederic,  who  succeeded  to 
his  high  office,  was  equally  attentive  to  their  young  relative. 
In  1620  Turenne  obtained  a  company  of  infantry,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  under  his  uncle  till  1630.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  anxiety  to  learn  the  whole  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  war.  His  company  was  the  best  disciplined  and 
accoutred  in  the  army  ;  his  own  routine  duties  were  per- 
formed with  unfading  regularity ;  and  his  leisure  time  was 
spent  in  taking  part  in  every  enterprise  where  experience 
was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  naturally  of  a  fearless  dispo- 
sition :  in  his  anxiety  to  learn  he  appeared  to  forget  the 
very  existence  of  danger.  Eagerness  to  do  his  work  tho- 
roughly was  apt,  when  an  attack  was  ordered,  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Under  Prince  Frederic 
Henry,  and  opposed  to  Spinola,  he  acquired  in  the  course 
of  six  years  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  war  at  that  time  carried  on  in  Holland— a  i 
sion  of  sieges. 
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In  1630  Richelieu  contemplated  placing  a  French  gar- 
rison in  the  town  of  Sedan,  and  the  only  mean*  by  which 
the  dowager  duchess  of  Bouillon  could  avert  so  dangerous 
a  step  lor  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  young  duke, 
yet  a  minor,  was  by  sending  a  hostage  to  the  French  court. 
For  this  purpose  her  younger  son  was  sent  to  Paris. 
Turenne,  whose  reputation  had  preceded  him,  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  at  court,  and  though  only  nineteen, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  His 
history  for  the  next  four  years  is  a  blank.  The  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  of  distinguishing  himself  after  entering  the 
service  of  France  was  at  the  siege  of  La  Motte  in  1634 : 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  procured  for  him,  in  lus 
twenty-third  year,  the  appointment  of  maicchal-du-eanip, 
then  the  next  in  rank  to  that  of  raarechal  dc  France, 

In  1635  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  sent  four  armies  into 
the  held  to  attack  the  Spaniards  simultaneously  on  as 
many  different  points.  One  under  ChStillon  and  de  Breze 
inarched  into  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Marechal  de  Crcqui 
Jed  another  into  the  Milanese  ;  the  Due  de  Rohan  a  third 
into  the  Valteline  ;  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  in  Germany,  and  Turenne  was  attached  to  him  as 
rnarechal-du-camp.  La  Valette  joined  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  in  August,  and  the  combined 
forces  forced  Mansfeld  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mayence.  The 
Imperial  general  Galas  contrived,  by  a  movement  from 
Worms,  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  France,  aud 
the  allied  forces,  stationed  in  a  country  exhausted  by  war, 
were  thus  exposed  to  famine.  Turenne  sold  his  plate  to 
procure  provisions  for  the  soldiers  under  lus  immediate 
command.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  that  ensued,  wliile 
discipline  was  almost  entirely  lost  and  the  baggage  thrown 
away  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  retained  his  troops  in 
their  accustomed  order,  abandoned  only  so  much  of  the 
baggage  as  enabled  him  to  procure  waggons  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  march,  and  by  mixing  liimiliarly  with  the 
soldiers  and  sharing  his  provisions  with  them  kept  up  their 
spirits.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  rear  devolved  mainly 
upon  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  arduous  task  he 
had  occasion  to  show  how  he  had  profited  by  his  educa- 
tion in  Holland,  in  the  art  of  seizing  upon  defensible  posts 
and  maintaining  them  as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  The 
disasters  of  this  campaign  indisposed  La  Valette  to  under- 
take the  command  of  that  projected  for  the  countries  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  in  1030,  and  Richelieu  only  overcame  his 
reluctance  by  consenting  that  Turenne  should  again 
accompany  him.  The  success  which  attended  this  division 
of  the  French  forces,  while  those  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands  were  less  fortunate,  induced  Richelieu  in 
1637  to  give  the  command  of  the  array  against  Flanders  to 
La  Valette,  who  again  insisted  upon  having  Turenne  for 
one  of  lus  marcchaux-du-cainp.  This  was  a  campaign  of 
sieges,  and  the  conducting  of  them  devolved  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  Turenne.  With  infinite  difficulty  he  took 
Landr6cies ;  obliged  Solre,  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand 
men,  to  surrender  at  discretion  in  a  few  hours ;  defended 
Maubeuge  successfully  against  the  Cardinal  Infant;  and 
being  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
closed  the  campaign  by  driving  the  Spaniards  across  the 
Sambre.  In  1638  Richelieu  sent  two  reinforcements  to 
the  duke  of  Weimar  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Turenne 
and  Gucbriant,  who  were  designated  lieutenants-general, 
the  first  of  that  title  in  France.  After  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Weimar  in  1639,  Turenne  returned  to  Paris. 
Richelieu  wished  to  many  the  viscount  to  one  of  his  rela- 
tions; but  Turenne,  who  foresaw  difficulties  that  might 
arise  on  the  score  of  religion,  frankly,  but  respectfully  de- 
clined the  alliance.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Italy,  second 
in  command  to  theComte  d'llarcourt.  In  1640  the  French 
commander  adopted  the  advice  of  Turerne  in  opposition 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  generals,  and  formed  the  siege  of 
Turin.  He  sat  down  before  the  city  on  the  10th  of  May, 
and  it  held  out  till  the  17th  of  September.  The  garrison 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  were 
in  forte  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  Turenne  calculated 
upon  the  moral  effects  of  the  surrender  of  the  town.  He 
was  employed  to  cover  the  siege  with  a  strong  detachment 
fi  mn  the  army,  a  task  which  he  discharged  successfully. 
Still  the  attack  would  have  been  abandoned,  but  for  the 
excellence  of  his  arrangements  for  supplying  the  besieging 
camp  with  provisions.  After  the  surrender  of  Turin, 
D  Harcourt  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the 


command  of  Turenne.  The  relations  in  whic  h  his  brother 
the  Due  de  Bouillon  stood  to  the  court  rendered  it  unadvi- 
sable  in  the  eyes  of  the  minister  to  intrust  Turenne  with 
an  army,  and  D'llarcourt  was  ordered  in  1641  to  resume 
the  command.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  political  conduct  of  the  Due  dc  Bouillon 
kept  Turenne  in  the  background.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Anne  of  Austria  as  regent  was  to  send  him  letters 
patent  appointing  him  general  of  the  armies  of  the  king 
in  Italy. 

Italy  was  not  however  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
exploits  as  a  commander-in-chief.  The  Due  de  Bouillon, 
who  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  new  court,  soon  quar- 
relled with  it,  as  with  the  old,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 
Mazarin  thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  brother  of  this  dis- 
affected prince  in  command  of  an  army  so  near  him,  and 
ordered  Turenne  to  repair  to  Germany  and  rc- organise  the 
army  which,  originally  raised  by  the  duke  of  Weimar,  hnd 
again  been  left  without  a  leader  through  the  death  of  Guc- 
briant and  capture  of  Rantzau  by  the  Imperialists.  Turenne 
took  the  command  of  this  collection  of  soldiers  of  fortune 
without  a  country,  most  of  them  Germans  by  birth,  in 
December,  1643,  and  retained  it  till  alter  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  October,  1648.  During  the 
winter  1643-44  he  succeeded,  by  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, and  by  raising  money  on  his  own  credit,  in  re-equip- 
ping his  army  and  restoring  its  discipline.  He  gave  an 
army  to  the  king,  instead  of  receiving  the  command  of  one 
from  him.  And  in  the  last  year  preceding  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  it  was  his  judgment  and  decision  that  restored 
this  same  army  to  France,  after  it  was  on  its  march  to  join 
the  enemy  on  the  allegation  that  the  French  government 
had  broke  faith  with  it,  at  a  time  when  he  could  only  pay 
the  mutinous  soldiers  one  month  out  of  a  six  months' 
arrear.  Yet  with  such  an  army,  so  great  was  his  power  of 
conciliating  the  affections  ana  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
the  soldiery,  he  struggled  through  five  campaigns,  against 
leaders  of  no  ordinary  ability,  to  a  complete  triumph.  In 
conjunction  with  Conde  he  kept  head  against  the  Impe- 
rialists, flushed  with  recent  success  in  1644.  In  1645  he 
prevented  the  bad  effects  of  the  defeat  at  Mariendal,  in- 
curred through  the  misconduct  of  Rosen,  by  his  splendid 
retreat;  and  concluded  the  campaign  by  reinstating  the 
elector  of  Treves  in  the  possession  of  his  territories.  In 
1047  he  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous  custom  of  separate 
and  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  allied  armies  of 
France  and  Sweden,  and  commenced  the  system  of  com- 
bined operations  which  led  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  campaign  to  the  occupation  of  the  Bavarian 
territory  and  the  emperors  consent  to  the  treaty  of 
Miinster. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  released  Fiance  from 
foreign  wars,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
civil  broils.  In  the  commencement  of  1649  the  regent 
and  cardinal  left  Paris  with  the  king,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  commenced  a  blockade  of  the  city.  The  due  de 
Bouillon  embraced  the  party  of  the  Fronde.  Turenne  was 
at  this  time  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  Wholly* engrossed  with  his  military  duties,  he 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  politics.  The  Huguenots, 
among  whose  party  he  had  been  bred  and  educated,  were 
opposed  to  the  court.  He  was  not  a  subject  of  France  ; 
his  allegiance  to  that  crown  could  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
by  resigning  his  commission.  Thus  situated  he  rejected  the 
overtures  of  Mazarin,  telling  him  that  the  blockade  of  Pans 
during  a  minority  appeared  to  be  an  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  power,  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  officers  to 
take  part  against  the  Cardinal.  The  court  however  had 
gained  so  many  regiments  that  he  soon  saw  the  attempt 
was  vain,  and  retired  to  Holland  with  some  of  his  personal 
friends.  A  hollow  truce  was  soon  after  arranged  between 
the  contending  factions,  and  Turenne  returned  to  France. 
A  quarrel  between  Comic  and  Mazarin  led,  after  numerous 
petty  intrigues,  to  the  arrest  of  the  former.  Conde  hud 
not  long  before  reconciled  himself  with  the  due  de  Bouillon 
and  his  brother :  Turenne  was  faithful  to  the  prince  in 
adversity.  He  threw  himself  into  Stenai,  and  prevented 
its  being  taken  by  the  royal  troops.  He  alone  rallied  the 
dispirited  friends  of  Conde,  and,  by  calling  the  Spaniards 
across  the  frontiers,  procured  the  release  of  the  prince,  the 
exile  of  Mazarin,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
Spain. 

Turenne  returned  to  Paris  in  May,  1051.   The  court 
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offered  him  favours  nnd  advancement ;  the  Prince  of 
Condi'  sought  to  enlist  him  in  his  party.  He  intimated  to 
the  former  that  he  desired  no  preferment ;  to  the  latter, 
that  having  accomplished  his  release  from  prison,  his  duty 
towards  him  was  fully  discharged.  A  leas  penetrating  mind 
than  Turenne's  could  have  discovered  that  a  Huguenot 
party  existed  only  in  name ;  that  the  Fronde  was  an  incon- 
gruous association  of  unprincipled  intriguers,  each  of  w  hom 
sought  only  his  personal  aggrandisement ;  that  the  age  of 
petty  independent  sovereignties  such  as  existed  in  his 
house  had  passed  ;  and  that  the  only  career  of  honourable 
ambition  open  to  him  must  be  sought  by  becoming  a 
French  subject,  attaching  himself  to  the  only  minister 
capable  of  organising  a  strong  government  in  France. 
Wtli  characteristic  absence  of  display  or  precipitation  he 
declared  for  the  regent  and  Mazarin,  and  accepted  in 
1G52  the  command  of  the  royal  army.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  same  mind  which  alone  upheld  the  Prince  of 
Conde's  cause  when  he  was  imprisoned,  now  struggled  to 
uphold  the  royal  authority,  against  apparently  as  fearful 
odds.  The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  object  of  popular  execra- 
tion, was  again  with  the  court,  and  all  France  seemed  to 
unite  against  the  prince.  The  king  had  to  oppose  one  army 
to  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  another  in  Flanders;  and 
only  !KKK)  or  10,000  men  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  the 
rebel  nobles.  The  favouritism  of  the  court,  even  at  so 
anxious  a  moment,  offered  to  Turenne  the  insult  of  pro- 
posing to  divide  the  command  between  him  and  Hacipie- 
court,  an  officer  ten  years  his  junior.  Knowing  that  time 
must  do  him  justice,  he  complied  with  the  unreasonable 
request.  But  his  genius  maintained  its  ascendant,  and  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  campaign  were  really  his.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  Conde  was  obliged  to  emit  France  : 
the  king  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  entered  Paris,  and  con- 
signed the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  only  remnant  or  the 
Fronde,  to  a  dungeon. 

From  1033  till  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1G59,  Turenne's 
genius  for  war  found  ample  scope  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  Netherlands.  During  the  whole  of 
this  protracted  si mggle  he  had  to  contend  against  the 
Prince  of  Condi,  the  most  brilliant  military  genius  of  his 
age.  It  was  on  the  part  of  Turenne  intense  but  regulated 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  sleepless  observation,  op- 
posed to  an  almost  miraculous  quickness  of  perception  on 
tlie  part  of  his  adversary,  and  an  impetuosity  of  execution, 
to  which  an  anient  imagination  would  have  lent  irre- 
sistible force  could  the  effort  have  been  made  continuous. 
The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  put  an  end  to  a  struggle  mure 
persevering  and  destructive  than  any  that  Europe  had  pre- 
viously witnessed,  and  yet  indicative  of  that  growing 
equality  of  European  states,  the  full  sense  of  which  can 
alone  guarantee  permanent  peace. 

The  death  of  Mauri u  in  10G1,  and  the  resolution  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  be  thenceforth  his  own  prime  minister, 
though  it  did  not  raise  Turenne  to  office,  gave  him  a 
powerful  influence  in  state  affairs.  He  had  from  the  time 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Cundc  necessarily 
had  a  political  character,  but  so  long  as  Mazarin  lived  he 
was  contented  to  leave  it  to  contribute  indirectly  to  its 
promotion.  Almost  the  only  occasion  in  which  he  appears 
Ut  have  laid  aside  this  passive  character  was  in  the  negotia- 
tions he  commenced  with  Monk  alter  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. But  lus  advice  was  sought  and  valued  by  the  mo- 
narch who  boasted  that  he  was  his  own  prime  minister. 
The  first  sensible  effect  of  the  influence  of  Turenne  was 
the  resolution  of  Louis  to  protect  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  which  Mazarin  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
U>  the  Spaniards.  Turenne's  credit  with  De  Witt  w  as  mainly 
instrumental  in  opening  the  negotiations  with  Holland 
which  led  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  that 
power.  The  instructions  of  the  Count  d'Estradcs,  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty,  were  drawn  up  by  Turenne.  When, 
in  1(566,  England  and  Holland  each  endeavoured  to  induce 
Louis  XIV.  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the  other,  it  was  by 
the  advice  of  Turenne  that  the  king  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  belligerents. 

Turenne  bad  married,  in  1653,  Charlotte,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Due  de  la  Force,  a  zealous  Protestant. 
Regard  for  his  wife's  feelings  appears  to  have  kept  him 
longer  in  the  Protestant  communion  than  his  own  inclina- 
tions. The  French  Protestants  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  made  the  instruments  of  political  factions ;  and  this  cir- 
e,  which  had  made  Sully  witlulraw  from  their 


councils,  kept  Turenne  from  entering  them.   He  had  bet : 
educated  by  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and,  like  most  activr 
men  who  seek  not  a  religion  of  abstract  opinions,  but  of 
practical  influence,  he  cared  little  for  doctrinal  points.  The 
tierce  controversies  of  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  dis- 
gusted him ;  and  the  numberless  sects  which  sprung  up  in 
Holland  and  England  confused  him.    Perusing  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  he  found  the  very 
same  controversy  that  shook  the  Reformed  church  agitat- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic,  and  thus  learned  to  look  upon 
the  difference  between  the  two  churches  as  merely  forms.!. 
The  conversation  of  prelates  like  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  and 
the  silent  influence  of  the  conventional  tone  of  the  circle* 
in  which  he  moved,  all  contributed  to  sap  hirProtestantUm. 
And  although  Turenne's  mind  would  have  revolted  (hai 
revolted  in  earlier  life)  from  the  idea  of  changing  his  reli- 
gion to  advance  his  fortune,  the  feeling  that  it  kept  him 
in  some  sort  an  alien  in  the  court  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  could  not  fail  insensibly  to  in- 
fluence his  mind  when  he  had  brought  himself  to  view  the 
difference  between  the  sects  as  not  essential.   The  deat  h 
of  the   viscountess  in  1GGG  removed  the  last  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  Protestants;  and  he  was  received  iv.'o 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  This  transaction  was  privately  conducted  ; 
the  change  of  his  creed  could  not  raise  Turenne  higher  hi 
the  state  than  he  already  stood  ;  his  confidential  letter;  for 
years  previous  show  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  to  be 
easily  determined  to  such  u  step:  his  whole  subsequent 
conduct  indicates  sincerity  in  his  adopted  faith.  His  change 
of  religion  cannot  be  called  a  conversion  in  the  high  sen:* 
of  the  word  ;  but  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  in  it  -  it 
was  merely  an  additional  step  in  the  process  of  changing 
the  son  of  the  independent  sovereign  of  Sedan  into 
thoroughly  naturalized  Frenchman. 

Although  circumstances  had  obliged  France  to  join  tin- 
side  of  the  Dutch  in  their  war  against  England,  France  took 
scarcely  any  active  part  in  the  contest,  and  promoted  thr 
peace  concluded  between  the  belligerents  in  1007.  Louis 
availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  form  a  combination  against 
Spam,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.   The  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  which  Louis 
told  Turenne  he  wished  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him, 
was  the  consequence.    The  fears  entertained  by  England, 
and  by  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  in  Holland,  of 
the  consequences  of  French  aggrandisement  on  this  side 
led  to  the  last  war  of  Turenne.    The  narrative  of  this 
war,  which  commenced  in  1072,  belongs  to  history  rather 
than  to  biography,  which  confines  itself  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  individual  character,  at  least  in  a  sketch  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  subject  is  presented  merely  in  out- 
line.    The  victories  gained  by  Turenne  from  the  year 
1072  to  the  year  1075  serve  only,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, to  place  in  a  more  brilliant  light  the  qualities 
which  he  had  amply  displayed  on  former  occasions. 
These   victories  served  to   impress   Louis  XIV.,  who 
gained  by  them,  with  the  vain  idea  that  he  was  invin- 
I  ciblu ;  but  they  taught  William  of  Orange,  who  suffered 
|  by  them,  to  act  in  future  years  as  became  one  who  really 
was  the  scholar  of  Turenne.     In  Montecuculi  Turenne 
found  an  opponent  worthy  of  him,  one  who,  like  himself, 
had  passed  tlu  ough  every  grade  of  service.    The  premature 
death  of  the  vicoiute  prevented  either  from  claiming  a 
personal  advantage  over  the  other.    Henri,  ViYomte  de 
Turenne,  fell  near  Sassbach,  on  the  20  th  of  July,  1073,  while 
preparing  to  lead  his  troops  into  action.     The  French 
soldiers  cried, '  Our  father  is  dead ;'  the  hostile  general 
declared  that  a  mandiad  fallen  who  did  honour  to  human 
nature;  and  the  surviving  French  leaders,  although  their 
troops  were  marshalled  for  battle,  retired  without  hazarding 
an  action.    The  letters  of  Mudame  de  Sevigue  present  a 
lively  picture  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  at 
Paris  by  the  intelligence  of  Turenne's  death. 

Turenne's  victories,  his  stale  papers  (published  by  Rum- 
say  at  the  end  of  his  Memoirs),  and  his  private  letters,  all 
bear  the  impress  of  a  tnily  great  mind.  In  bun  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  s  were  combined  with  energy  in  action : 
both  in  politics  and  religion  he  was  superior  to  the  haAh 
and  narrow  feelings  of  the  partisan;  and  his  domestic 
life  was  eminently  pure. 

TURF,  the  sod  wliich  covers  the  surface  of  pastures, 
and  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  soil  with  the  toots  of 
natural  grasses  or  other  plant* ;  which  gives  the  whole  a 
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consistence,  and  allows  of  its  being  raised  in  slices  by  the 
plough  or  the  pareing  tool  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  word  is  often  also  applied  to  the  substance  which  is 
generally  called  peut ;  and  when  the  latter  is  taken  from 
the  surface  where  living  plants  are  growing,  the  name  of 
♦urf  is  very  applicable  to  it.  It  is  derived  trom  the  Dutch 
word  tor/,  which  is  generally  applied  to  perfect  peat  as 
well  as  to  turf.  The  origin  and  composition  of  peat  have 
been  described  in  its  proper  place.  [Pkat.]  We  shall  only 
here  notice  tlie  uses  to  which  turf  is  applied,  when  we 
mean  a  sod  taken  from  the  surface  on  which  some  living 
plants  are  still  growing,  or  have  lately  done  so.  Near  ex- 
tensive heaths  which  nave  never  been  reclaimed,  and  in 
situations  where  no  regular  peat-bogs  are  to  be  found,  turf 
becomes  a  very  useful  fuel.  It  is  pared  off  the  surface 
with  the  heath  growing  on  it,  in  dry  weather,  in  sods  of  a 
convenient  size,  generally  round  and  about  one  foot  in 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  sod  depends  on  the  depth 
and  abundance  of  the  roots  found  in  it,  as  they  are  the 
sole  cause  of  the  turf  continuing  to  burn  when  the  blaze 
caused  by  the  burning  of  the  heath  is  over.  As  the  soil 
of  the  places  where  turf  is  usually  cut  is  generally  of  a 
sandy  nature,  turf  ashes  are  not  so  valuable  for  manuring 
the  land  as  peat  ashes:  still  they  contain  portions  of 
potash  and  other  vegetable  salts,  and  produce  a  very  good 
effect  when  spread  as  a  top-dressing  on  moist  meadows 
the  soil  of  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  clay.  In  sufficient 
quantities  they  are  excellent  to  raise  turnips ;  and  it  is 
generally  observed,  that  where  poor  heathy  pastures  are 
pared  lor  the  purpose  of  burning  the  turf  on  tne  spot  and 
spreading  the  ashes,  the  turnips  sown  there  seldom  fail, 
ror  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  operation,  see 
I'akinu  and  Burmko. 

Where  the  poor  can  readily  obtain  turf  for  the  trouble 
of  cutting  it  and  drying  it  for  use,  a  degree  of  comfort  is 
diffused  through  their  cottages  which  cannot  be  found 
where  fuel  is  scarce.  In  the  large  open  chimney  the 
whole  family  can  be  seated  by  a  pile  of  turf  burning  on  the 
hearth. 

Tuif  i»  used  for  many  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  fuel : 
laid  like  tiles  on  a  roof  overlapping  each  other,  they  form 
an  excellent  and  cheap  protection  against  rain  ;  cut  some- 
what thicker,  and  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  they  serve  to 
build  the  walls  of  cabins,  which  are  warm  and  durable, 
provided  the  eaves  of  the  roof  project  sufficiently  to  cover 
them.  The  soldier  who  has  served  through  many  cam- 
paigns knows  from  experience  that  a  conical  hut  of  turf 
tan  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  material  is  at 
hand. 

When  clay  is  burnt  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
the  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  circular  hearth  made 
of  turf,  with  certain  flues  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  burning  mass.  Hie  turf  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat, 
and  by  its  means  the  ma&s  is  kept  burning  steadily  in  the 
interior  of  the  heap,  without  being  cooled  by  the  effect  of 
the  external  air.  When  the  turf-wall  itself  begins  to  burn 
through,  it  is  generally  the  proper  time  to  mix  the  whole 
and  extinguish  the  flic. 

The  turf  which  we  have  been  considering  is  taken  from 
the  surface  of  uncultivated  land,  and  in  the  course  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  the  wild  heaths  and  other  plants 
natural  to  the  soil  spring  up  again,  and  by  their  stems 
and  roots  produce  a  fresh  turf;  to  assist  this  renovation  it 
is  usual  to  cut  the  flat  tun  es  of  a  circular  shape  with  a 
tliin  paring  tool  as  we  observed  before,  so  that  there  re- 
main portions  of  the  surface  which  are  not  disturbed,  and 
from  which  the  heath  and  wild  plants  soon  spread  over  the 
surface  wtiich  has  been  cut.  In  this  way  the  same  spot 
may  be  made  to  givfi  a  fresh  supply  of  turves  every  seven 
years.  This  is  only  done  where  the  soil  is  absolutely 
barren,  and  where  its  cultivation  is  not  thought  of:  for  at 
lost  every  remnant  of  good  earth  is  earned  off,  the  grasses 
disappear  entirely,  and  nothing  but  the  common  heaths 
can  find  food  for  their  vegetation. 

The  sulfate  of  good  pastures,  especially  of  commons,  is 
oiten  pared  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  turf 
for  ornament  or  for  the  purposes  of  pasture.  In  the  first 
cast)  those  spots  are  chosen  where  the  grass  is  of  the 
finest  and  closest  pile.  The  surface  is  pared  as  thin  as 
can  conveniently  be  done,  so  that  the  sward  shall  not 
break.  A  proper  spot  having  been  chosen,  it  is  divided 
by  the  spade,  or  some  sharp  instrument  like  a  knife  stuck 
across  a  long  handle,  into  strips  about  a  foot  wide  ;  and  a  I 


very  sharp  flat  instrument  with  a  bent  handle,  so  as  to 
work  horizontally,  is  thrust  an  inch,  or  a  little  more, 
below  the  surface,  paring  off  the  strip  which  has  been 
marked.  As  the  workman  who  cuts  the  sod  advance*, 
another  rolls  it  up  before  him,  until  it  is  of  a  proper  site 
to  be  carried  off.  A  cut  is  then  made  across  the  strip,  and 
another  roll  is  begun.  Thus  a  large  space  may  be  com- 
pletely bared,  or  parallel  strips  may  be  cut  out,  leaving 
some  of  the  turf  uncut  between  them.  In  this  case  the 
loss  of  the  herbage  will  be  soonest  repaired  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  grasses  from  the  strips  which  are  left.  When 
an  ornamental  lawn  is  to  be  formed  by  laying  down  the 
turf,  the  ground  is  levelled,  or  laid  in  any  desired  form. 
It  is  Well  rolled  and  beaten,  to  make  it  farm,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  it  is  well  watered  before  the  turf  is  applied. 
As  lawns  require  frequent  mowing,  a  close,  slow-growing 
turf  is  a  great  advantage  :  it  should  therefore  be  taken,  if 
possible,  from  a  poor  thin  soil.  The  turf  which  lies  imme- 
diately over  the  chalk  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  If 
the  ground  to  be  covered  is  of  a  rich  qua) it  v,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  sod  and  lay  some  or  the  poorer  subsoil  bare, 
to  place  the  turf  on :  a  rich  moist  soil  would  make  the  grass 
grow  too  rank,  and  require  constant  mowing  and  rolling  to 
keep  it  down.  Briekbats  and  rubbish  are  olten  spread  over 
the  ground,  where  a  lawn  is  to  be  formed  by  turfing  it 
over :  these  not  only  form  a  poorer  soil,  but  also  keep  it 
drier  by  their  porosity.  It  need  not  be  observed,  that 
where  turfing  is  resorted  to,  to  cover  bare  places  in  mea- 
dows or  pasture,  the  reverse  of  all  this  should  be  done, 
and  manure  spread  over  the  places  where  the  turf  is  to  be 
laid,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  invigorated  and  a  rich  pile 
of  taaas  may  spring  up. 

When  there  are  banks  and  inequalities  in  pastures,  it  is 
often  useful  to  pare  off  all  the  turf,  rolling  it  up,  from  the 
places  which  are  to  be  levelled.  The  superluoussoil  is  then 
removed,  and  if  it  has  been  long  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
bank,  it  is  spread  ovei  the  grass,  which  it  greatly  invigo- 
rates. The  new  surface  is  enriched  with  manure,  if  it  re- 
quires it,  and  in  moist  weather  or  after  watering  it,  the 
turf  is  rolled  over  it  and  well  beaten  down.  A  heavy  rol- 
ler drawn  over  it  will  greatly  assist  its  rooting,  and  tints  an 
unsightly  bank,  on  wtiich  the  grass  was  usually  either 
coarse  or  burnt  up,  according  as  the  season  was  wet  or  dry, 
becomes  a  good  anil  neat  pasture.  Another  important  use 
of  turf  U  to  cut  it  into  small  strips  and  divide  these  into 
pieces  of  a  square  inch  in  sise,  or  somewhat  more,  for  the 

inoculation.  This  is 
rapidly,  and  in  the 
years  converts  a  field  which  was  not 
very  productive  as  arable  land  into  a  valuable  meadow, 
especially  if  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  occasional 
irrigation. 

The  advantage  of  an  extent  of  fine  turf  for  the  exercise 
of  high-bred  horses  has  given  a  name  to  the  pursuit  of 
breeding  and  training  horses  for  the  purpose  of  racing. 
The  annals  of  the  turf  record  the  deeds  of  famous  horses 
and  the  success  of  their  owners.  The  turf  has  its  rules  and 
codes  of  laws,  and  the  highest  individuals  in  the  nation 
often  sit  in  judgment  on  some  disputed  point  of  turf  law, 
with  as  much  gravity  as  they  would  decide  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  tne  state. 

TURGOT,  ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  May,  1727.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  anticnt  families  in  Normandy,  and  the 
name  (the  'God  Thor')  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  the 
race  of  those  northern  conquerors  who  gave  their  name  to 
Normandy,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  afterwords 
emigrated  to  England  with  their  chief  William,  called  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  His  father,  Miehel-Etienne  Turgot, 
was  President  aux  Requeues  du  Palais,  and  afterwards 
Prevfit  des  Marchauds,  councillor  of  state,  and  first  pre- 
sident of  the  Great  Council.  His  great-great-grandfather 
Jacques  Turgot  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  noblesse 
of  Normandy  in  the  States  of  1W14.  Being  the  youngest 
of  three  sons,  Turgot  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  for  which  his  taste  for  study,  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  a  sort  of  timidity 
which  kept  him  aloof  from  dissipation,  appeared  to  fit  him. 
But  he  very  early  formed  a  resolution  not  to  be  an  eccle- 
siastic. Turgot's  earnest,  early  imbibed,  and  single-minded 
love  of  truth  and  justice  represented  to  him  the  im- 
morality of  taking  a  solemn  engagement  to  maintain 
always  the  same  opinions,  to  preach  what  he  might  perhaps 


pieces  oi  a  square  incn  in  size,  or  some 
purpose  of  laying  land  to  grass  by  in 
only  a  partial  turfing,  which  extends  i 
course  of  a  very  few  years  converts  a  1 
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cease  to  believe,  and  to  teach  to  others  as  truths  what  he 
might  regard  as  errors.  With  hid  passion  for  science,  as  well 
as  literature  and  poetry,  it  might  be  supposed  tliat,  having 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  hit  plan  of  not  entering  the 
church,  he  would  have  desired  no  other  employment  than 
that  of  a  man  of  letters.  ButTurgot  resolved,  without  dis- 
carding his  favourite  pursuits,  to  adopt  a  more  active  em- 
ployment than  that  oia  mere  man  of  letters  or  science ;  an 
employment  which  he  foresaw  would  enable  him  to  exer- 
cise a  more  direct  and  effective  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
men  than  any  mere  closet  philosopher,  however  gifted,  can 
hope  to  do. 

Turgot  having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
bar,  or  the  robe,  as  it  was  called  in  trance  before  the  Revo- 
lution, selected  that  branch  or  department  the  members 
of  which  used  to  be  called  masters  of  requests  (. Mall  res 
des  Requ&tes).  The  mattres  des  reuufites  seem  originally 
to  have  been  magistrates  who  laid  the  written  requests  or 

Eetitions  of  parties  before  the  king's  council  presided  over 
y  the  chancellor.    The  term  afterwards  also  came  to 
signify  those  members  of  the  profession  of  the  robe,  or  bar, 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  a  verbal  report  of  cases 
before  the  council  of  state.    (Dtctiorinaire  de  VAcadbnie 
Franpatsf,  art.  *  RequSte.')   The  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  a  master  of  requests,  as  followed  by  Turgot.  will  appear 
from  the  following  anecdotes  told  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  in 
his  '  Memoirs,'  the  first  of  which  contains  a  hint  that  may 
be  useful  to  many  a  young  lawyer  besides  Turgot.  The  first 
time  that  Turgot  made  a  speech  before  the  king,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  state  and  argue  the  case  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.    After  he  had  ended,  some  of  the  councillors  of 
state  said  to  him, '  You  have  spoken  very  well,  but  you  have 
been  a  little  long ;  be  more  brief  another  time.'   It  might 
well  be  supposed  that  such  advice,  under  such  circum- 
stances, somewhat  puzzled  the  young  lawyer.  Turgot 
reflected  on  it,  and  on  his  second  appearance  before  the 
council  pursued  a  different  course.    He  developed  very 
much  in  detail  the  tacts  of  the  case  and  the  evidence 
in  support  of  them,  and  he  recapitulated  each  head  of  his 
speech  before   he   proceeded  to  the  following  head; 
and  then  recapitulated  the  whole  a  second  time  at  the 
end.    '  You  have  corrected  your  fault,'  they  said  to  him; 
'you  have  said  a  great  deal,  and  you  have  been  brief.' 
On  another  occasion,  when  Turgot  supported  liis  conclu- 
sions by  arguments  drawn  rather  from  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  council  rejected  them,  but  eight  days 
after  the  two  parties  compromised  the  matter,  conformably 
to  Turgot*  conclusions,  and  without  regard  to  the  decree 
of  the  council.    (Memoiret,  par  Dupont  de  Nemours,  pp. 
29-32.)   It  would  appear  from  the  above  cases,  that  the 
business  of  a  maitre  des  requetes,  as  followed  by  Turgot, 
corresponded  in  some  respects  with  that  of  a  counsel  in 
England  practising  before  the  privy  council ;  with  this 
difference  however,  that  the  maitres  des  requStes  were  not 
employed  by  parties  or  for  them,  but  by  and  for  the 
court :  so  that  in  some  respects  they  resembled  rather 
our  masters  in  Chancery ;  with  this  difference  again,  that 
the  master  in  Chancery's  report  is  written,  and  neither 
spoken  nor  yet  read  by  himself. 

In  1701  Turgot  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limoges. 
The  office  of  intendant  of  a  province  in  France,  before  the 
Revolution,  was  an  administrative  office.  Turgot  had,  with 
a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
specially  studied  those  branches  of  science  which  had  most 
relation  to  them;  particularly  such  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  as  applied  to  agriculture,  to  manu- 
factures, to  commerce,  to  the  construction  of  public  works. 
During  the  thirteen  years  that  the  province  ol  the  Limou- 
sin was  under  the  administration  of  Turgot,  the  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  imposts,  the  making  of  roads,  the 
militia,  the  providing  of  subsistence  for  the  people,  and 
the  protection  of  commerce,  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  labours.  He  also  applied  himself  to  give  activity  to 
the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Limoges,  and  to  direct  its 
labours  towards  a  useful  end;  he  caused  the  midwives, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  country,  to  be  properly  in- 
structed ;  he  secured  to  the  people,  during  epidemics,  the 
assistance  of  skilful  physicians;  and  he  introduced  into  his 
district  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  the  people  at 
first  looked  down  upon  as  a  sort  of  food  unfit  for  man ;  but 
Turgot  overcame  their  prejudices  by  using  them  at  his 
own  table. 

Turgors  plans  for  the « repartition  des  impute,'  and  for  the 


removal  of  the  '  corvceV  the  old  contrivance  for  the  repair 
of  roads  and  bridges,  deserve,  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Turgot 's  province  of  C< 
Limousin  was  farmed  by  '  metayers,'  whom  the  owner  of  tli« 
land  furnished  with  the  seed,  cattle,  implements  of  hu.- 
baivdry,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm.  Under  this  form  of  cultivation,  Condorcet  say  *,  u 
was  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  that  portion  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land  which  was  to  pay  the  expense* 
of  cultivation,  in  other  words,  the  interest,  or  rather  profit.-, 
of  the  capital  advanced  in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  labour,  aad 
that  portion  which  remained  after  such  payment  in  ;h< 
shape  or  under  the  name  of  *  produit  net,'  or  rent.  But  t 
is  evident  that,  according  to  the  above  account,  the  me- 
tayers bore  only  the  character  of  labourers,  without  in  am 
degree  partaking  of  that  of  capitalists.  Consequent » 
whatever  part  of  the  produce  went  to  them  must  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  wages  of  labour ;  while  what  wer.t 
to  the  proprietors  consisted  at  once  of  the  rent  and  tl* 
profits  of  capital. 

Instead  ol  the  impots  or  land-tax  being  raised  upon  tbit 
part  of  the  whole  produce  which  could  be  justly  considered 
as  produit-net,  or  rent,  the  only  part  which  consistent I, 
with  justice  and  with  sound  principles  of  public  economy 
can  be  subjected  to  taxation,  the  tax  was  imposed  and 
levied  without  reference  to  that,  and  a  part,  probably  the 
principal  part  of  the  tax,  operated  as  a  tax  upon  labour 
and  capital.  Turgot  laboured  long  and  ardently,  but  la 
vain,  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  this  matter — a  measure 
which  he  considered  as  of  such  paramount  important-, 
that  he  remarked,  that  no  man  who  really  believed  t!w 
'  imp/it  territorial,'  or  land-tax,  properly  apportioned,  im- 
practicable or  unjust,  could  possess  sound  views  on  ad- 
ministration. Turgot  seems  to  have  considered  that  the 
best  mode  of  levying  the  land-tax  was  to  take  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  rent.  He  seems  also  to  have  con- 
sidered that  this  tax,  properly  apportioned  and  levied 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  taxes.  He  say*. 
'  A  fixed  law  might  terminate  for  ever  all  disputes  betwtVa 
the  government  and  the  people,  and  particularly  by  fiiir.; 
one  scale  for  war  and  another  for  peace.  Arrangement- 
would  be  made  in  consequence  in  purchases  and  sale*, 
and  the  pail  of  the  rent  that  bears  the  tax  would  no  longrr 
be  purchased,  any  more  than  the  sliare  of  the  curt*.  At  the 
end  of  some  time,  it  is  very  true  that  nobody  would  psy 
taxes.  But  the  king  would  be  proprietor  of  a  proportioatl 
part  of  tlie  revenue  of  all  the  land.  This  revenue  would 
increase  with  the  riches  of  the  nation;  and  if  this  increa* 
of  wealth  increased  wants,  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  to 
supply  them.  The  riches  of  the  king  would  be  the  raea- 
sure  o'f  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  the  administration, 
always  affected  by  the  reaction  of  its  errors,  would  con- 
stantly be  instructed  by  the  simple  calculation  of  the 
produce  of  the  taxes.*  ^Qiucret  de  Turgot,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
255.) 

Another  great  object  of  Turgot's  labours  was  to  deliver 
the  Limousin  from  the  oppressive  burthen  of  the  eorvees  . 
which  consisted  in  the  repair  of  the  highroads  by  the  com- 
pulsory labour  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Th:s 
impost  pressed  direcuy  and  exclusively  on  the  poor  ma:;, 
the  principle  having  been  adopted  of  exacting  it  in  kinJ. 
The  hardship  was  extreme :  men  who  had  only  their  dav'» 
wages  to  live  on  were  compelled  to  work  without  wage's; 
the  beasts  necessary  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  were  taken 
away  from  their  work  without  regard  to  the  inconvenience, 
thereby  occasioned.  Besides  this,  the  roads  were  made  with 
ill-will.  The  workmen  were  ignorant"  of  the  art  of  road-mak- 
ing :  so  that  the  frequent  repairs  of  the  roads,  either  rusde 
badly  or  with  bad  materials,  were  necessary  consequences. 
Turgot  proposed  to  the  *  communautcs '  adjoining  the  hich- 
roads  to  have  the  work  done  by  contract.  By  this  moux- 
the  original  construction  of  the  roads  was  at  once-  more 
substantial  and  more  economical,  and  they  could  be  kept  op 
afterwards  at  a  less  cost.  Thus  those  features  of  the  cor- 
v£es  that  implied  constraint  and  personal  servitude  dis- 
appeared. The  unjust  distribution  of  the  impost  for  pav- 
ing the  contractor  still  remained ;  Tor  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  an  intendant  to  alter  it. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  a  wider  field  was  opened 
for  the  execution  of  Turgot's  enlarged  and  beneficent 
policy.  The  state  of  France,  oppressed  and  exhausted  by 
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an  accumulation  of  abuses,  demanded  a  reforming  minister ; 
and  the  public  voice  called  Turgot  to  the  lughest  offices, 
ait  a  man  who  united  to  all  the  knowledge  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  study  the  experience  acquired  by  habits  of  business. 
Ho  was  at  first  appointed  minister  of  the  marine  ;  but 
after  continuing  only  a  month  in  this  situation,  in  which 
he  felt  that  he  wanted  much  of  the  necessary  knowledge, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  comptroller-general  of 
finance,  an  employment  for  which  all  the  labours  of  his 
previous  life  had  prepared  him.  Hie  comptroller-general 
of  finance  was  then  prime  minister  of  France. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king,  of  34th  August,  1774,  Turgot 
said,  '  I  confine  myself  at  present,  Sire,  to  reminding  you 
of  these  three  words— No  bankruptcy,  no  augmentation  of 
imposts,  no  loans.  To  fulfil  these  three  conditions,'  he 
says,  ■  there  is  but  one  means :  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
ow  the  receipt,  and  sufficiently  below  it  to  be  able  to 
economise  every  year  twenty  millions,  in  order  to  clear  off 
the  old  debts.  Without  that  the  first  cannon  fired  will 
force  the  state  to  a  bankruptcy.'  He  then  explained  at 
some  length  the  means  which  he  considered  the  best  for 
effecting  the  saving  in  question,  and  thus  concluded  : — 
♦  These  are  the  points  which  your  maiesty  has  permitted 
me  to  recall  to  you.  Your  majesty  will  not  forget  that  in 
accepting  the  place  of  comptroller-general,  1  felt  all  the 
value  of  the  confidence  with  which  you  honoured  me.  I 
felt  that  you  intrusted  to  me  the  happiness  of  your  people, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  care  of  rendering 
your  person  and  your  authority  beloved  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  all  the  danger  to  which  I  exposed  myself.  I 
foresaw  that  I  should  have  to  contend  alone  against  abuses 
of  every  kind,  against  the  efforts  of  those  who  gain  by 
those  abuses,  against  the  mass  of  prejudices  which  are  op- 
posed to  all  reform,  and  which  are  so  powerful  a  means  in 
the  hands  of  interested  persons  to  eternalize  disorders.  I 
shall  even  have  to  struggle  against  the  natural  goodness, 
against  the  generosity  of  your  maiesty,  and  of  the  persons 
who  are  most  dear  to  you.  I  shall  be  feared— even  hated 
— by  the  greatest  part  of  the  court,  by  all  who  solicit  fa- 
vours ;  and  they  will  impute  to  me  all  the  refusals,  they 
will  represent  me  as  a  harsh  man  (rfur),  because  I  shall 
have  represented  to  your  majesty  that  you  ought  not  to  en- 
rich even  those  whom  you  love  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
stance of  your  people.  That  people  to  whom  1  shall  have 
sacrificed  myself  are  so  easily  deceived,  that  perhaps  I 
shall  incur  their  hatred  by  the  very  measures  which  I  shall 
employ  in  their  defence.  I  shall  be  calumniated,  and  per- 
haps with  sufficient  appearance  of  truth  to  deprive  me  of 
the  confidence  of  your  majesty.  I  should  not  regret  the 
loss  of  a  place  to  which  I  never  raised  my  expectations. 
I  am  ready  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  I  can  no  longer  hope 
to  be  useful  in  it ;  but  your  esteem,  the  reputation  of  in- 
tegrity, the  public  gooa-will,  which  have  determined  your 
choice  in  my  favour,  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Your 
majesty  will  remember  that  it  is  on  the  faith  of  your  pro- 
mises tliat  I  undertake  a  burthen  perhaps  above  my  strength ; 
that  it  is  to  you  personally,  to  the  honest,  the  just,  and 
good  man,  ratiier  than  to  the  king,  that  I  Rive  myself  up.' 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Turgot  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
He  threw  down  those  artificial  barriers,  in  the  construction  of 
which  man  had  employed  a  perverted  ingenuity,  to  prevent 
one  province  which  might  chance  to  labour  under  a  tempo- 
rary famine  arising  from  a  bad  harvest,  from  being  relieved 
bv  the  superabundance  of  a  more  fortunate  district,  and 
thus  constantly  retain  some  part  of  the  kingdom  in  misery 
and  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  cranio  the  energies  and 
diminish  the  resources  of  the  whole,  lie  felt  at  the  same 
time  how  much  perfect  freedom  in  the  external  trade  in 
com  would  add  to  the  security  of  subsistence,  but  he 
knew  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a 
measure  could  be  attempted  with  success.  Besides  the 
cstrictions  on  the  free  passage  of  corn  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  there  were  numerous  local  re- 
strictions and  exactions,  most  of  which  (such  as  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  bakers,  the  'banalite'  of  mills,  &c.) 
were  removed  during  Turgot's  administration.  He  also 
passed  a  law  abolishing  the  corvee*  throughout  France,  a 
law  which,  with  the  characteristic  infatuation  of  the  pri- 
vileged classes,  who  would  give  up  nothing  till  it  was  too 
late,  was  revoked  immediately  after  Turgot's  removal  from 
office.  By  the-e  different  laws,  the  servitude  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rural  districts  was  nearly  destroyed.  Turgot  also 


abolished  most  of  the  restrictions  and  exclusive  privileges 
under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  suffered.  Free- 
dom of  trade  was  granted  to  the  glass-works  of  Normandy, 
which,  being  obliged  to  supply  Paris  and  Rouen  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  glass  at  a  low  price,  would  have  derived 
no  advantage  lrotn  bringing  their  manufacture  to  perfec- 
tion, and  had  remained  in  that  state  of  mediocrity  to  which 
oppressive  laws  condemn  all  the  manufactures  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  to  them. 

In  regard  to  his  financial  operations,  the  cliaractcristics 
of  Turgot's  administration  were  exactness  in  payments, 
fidelity  to  engagements,  a  reduction  of  expenditure  when- 
ever it  could  be  effected  without  hardship  and  injustice. 
Pensions  were  three  years  in  arrear:  Turgot  caused  two 
years  to  be  paid  at  once  of  all  those  which  did  not  exceed 
400  livres ;  that  is,  of  all  which  were  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been  granted. 
Ten  millions  due  for  advances  made  to  the  colonies  had 
been  payable  for  five  years,  and  the  payment  of  them  had 
been  suspended.  Turgot  |>aid  at  first  1,500,000  livres,  and 
secured  a  million  yearly  for  the  payment  or  the  rest.  The 
finance  appointments  had  been  multiplied  with  the  sole 
object  of  procuring  a  temporary  supply  by  the  first  sale  of 
offices.  Most  of  the  offices  were  double.  Turgot  proposed 
to  reduce  the  double  offices  to  a  single  one ;  to  make  the 
functionary  whose  office  was  retained  reimburse  him  whose 
office  was  abolished  ;  and  when  one  person  held  two  places, 
to  suppress  the  salary  of  one  of  them. 

'  Such,'  observes  Condorcet, '  had  been  the  operations, 
such  were  the  views  of  M.  Turgot ;  and  it  was  thus  that, 
while  they  accused  him  of  not  knowing  finance,  apparently 
to  console  themselves  for  the  superiority  which  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  in  all  the  important  parts  of  the 
administration,  he  had  augmented  the  public  revenue 
without  putting  on  a  new  impost,  and  after  having  sup- 
pressed or  diminished  several ;  and  that  without  having 
recourse  to  new  loans,  he  had  made  repayments  and  dimi- 
nished the  debt.  All  these  labours  had  been  the  work  of 
twenty  months ;  and  two  attacks  of  gout,  an  hereditary 
malady  in  the  family  of  M.  Turgot,  had  hindered  him  for 
several  months  from  carrying  on  his  plans.  The  forced 
labour  to  which  his  xeal  for  the  public  good  had  made  him 
devote  himself  at  the  peril  of  his  life  had  prolonged  these 
attacks,  and  rendered  them  dangerous.'  (  Fie  de  M.  Turgot, 
pp.  115, 110.) 

In  short,  those  men  of  all  ranks  and  every  profession  who 
subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  without  performing 
any  service  in  return,  who  lived  by  abuses — nobles,  cour- 
tiers, financiers,  farmers  of  the  revenue— all  united  in  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  Turgot,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  from  his  office  after  he  had  held  it  not  two  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  he  occupied  himself  less 
than  formerly  with  political  matters,  particularly  with  such 
as  had  reference  to  the  government  and  the  laws  of  France. 
The  sciences  to  which  he  now  chiefly  devoted  his  attention 
were  the  physical  and  mathematical.  He  likewise  con- 
tinued to  indulge  his  early  taste  for  literature  and  poetry. 
He  had  never  lost  the  habit  of  making  verses — an  amuse- 
ment very  valuable  to  him  in  his  journeys  and  during  the 
sleepless  nights  caused  by  the  gout.  But  he  seldom 
showed  his  verses:  a  few  fragments  were  made  public, 
and  were  attributed  by  the  critics  to  Voltaire.  All  that 
was  known  of  his  lucubrations  in  that  department  was  a 
single  Latin  verse,  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Franklin — 

'  Eri(iuiiowla  fulmcn,  Kcvlrumqui.-  t)ratu»i».' 

Among  the  many  points  in  which  Turgot  was  in  advance 
of  the  statesmen  or  his  age,  there  is  none  that  will  strike  an 
English  reader  more  than  the  view  he  took  of  the  American 
war  as  compared  with  the  views  even  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  contemporary  English  statesmen  on  that  sub- 
ject. Even  Burke,  who  saw  farther  than  the  others,  had 
not  admitted  into  his  calculation  the  consideration  of  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  the  ultimate  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Turgot's  4  Memoire '  on  the  American  war 
contains  views  on  the  nature  of  colonies  that  have  been 
recognised  since  by  the  soundest  thinkers  on  those  subjects 
as  correct  ones.  His  work  on  the  laws  against  usury  con- 
tains almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  Bentiiam's  Letters  on 
the  usury  laws,  written  many  years  later:  not  that  Bentham 
copied  Turgot ;  he  probably  did  not  know  of  liis  work  ;  but 
the  fact  is  as  stated.  His  article  •  Pondation,'  also  in  the 
'  Encyclopedic,'  contains  many  ideas  which  were  new  at 
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the  time ,  and  some,  the  soundness  of  which  has  not  yet  been 

overthrown. 

The  principal  fault  that  was  attributed  to  Turgot  as  a 
statesman  was  want  of  address.   He  himself  thus  answers 
tlie  charge  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price :— •  Dr.  Franklin  has 
sent  me,  sir,  as  from  you,  the  new  edition  of  your  "  Ob- 
servations on  Civil  Liberty,  &c."   I  have  to  thank  you 
doubly:  first,  for  the  work  itself,  of  which  I  have  Ion £j 
known  the  value,  and  which  upon  its  first  publication  I 
read  with  avidity,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness in  which  1  was  engaged ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  for 
your  candour  in  suppressing  the  imputation  of  want  of 
address,  which  you  had  inserted,  among  many  things  much 
to  my  advantage,  in  your  "  additional  observations.''  I 
might  have  deserved  the  imputation,  if  you  had  meant  no 
other  want  of  address  than  that  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  springs  of  those  intrigues  which  were 
practised  against  me  by  persons  much  more  adroit  in  that 
respect  than  I  am,  or  ever  shall,  or  ever  desire  to  be.  But 
I  understand  you  to  charge  me  with  a  want  of  address  in 
grossly  allocking  the  general  opinion  of  my  nation ;  and, 
had  that  been  your  meaning,  you  would  not  have  done 
justice  either  to  me  or  to  my  nation,  which  is  much  more 
enlightened  than  is  generally  thought  by  yours,  and  which 
is  perhaps  more  easily  prevailed  on  to  adopt  rational  ideas 
than  even  the  English.   I  come  to  this  conclusion,  as  well 
from  having  seen  your  countrymen  so  infatuated  with  the 
absurd  project  of  subduing  America,  that  nothing  could  in 
the  least  open  their  eyes  till  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  as 
from  the  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which  is  in 
fashion  with  all  your  political* writers  upon  commerce,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Adam  'Smith  and  Dean  Tucker,  and  which  is  the 
true  source  of  the  loss  of  your  colonies,  and  from  all  your 
controversial  writings  upon  the  questions  which  for  these 
twenty  years  past  have  been  discussed  among  you,  in  not 
one  of  which  that  I  remember  to  have  read,  till  your  ob- 
servations were  published,  is  the  question  considered  in  its 
true  point  of  view ;  I  never  could  conceive  how  a  nation 
which  has  so  successfully  cultivated  every  branch  of  the 
natural  sciences  could  remain  so  far  inferior  to  itself  in  the 
most  importaut  of  all  sciences,  that  of  public  happiness ;  a 
science  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  exists  no- 
where else,  must  have  given  it  such  vast  advantages  over 
every  other  country  in  Europe.' 

But  as  we  arc  informed  by  his  biographers  that  ho  could 
not  dissemble  his  hatred  for  knaves,  his  contempt  for  cow- 
ardice or  baseness ;  that  those  sentiments  involuntarily 
showed  themselves  on  his  countenance ;  even  when  we 
take  along  with  this  what  these  friendly  biographers 
add,  that  as  they  were  only  the  consequence  of  his  love 
for  mankind,  they  neither  inspired  him  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
justice nor  of  vengeance:  yet  when  we  consider  of  what 
materials  that  portion  of  his  countrymen  were  composed 
with  whom  he  must  have  come  chiefly  in  contact  as  prime 
minister  of  France,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  made 
himself  many  enemies  ;  and  that  want  of  address  was  im- 
puted to  him  even  by  those  who  were  not  his  enemies.  But 
in  whatever  degree  the  charge  may  derogate  from  his 
claim  to  practical  talent  in  statesmanship,  it  leaves  un- 
touched his  character  as  a  statesman  for  reach  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  for  purity  and  benevolence  of  intention,  for 
undeviutiug  adherence  to  principle  hitherto  unrivalled. 

Turgot's  attacks  of  gout  before  his  ministry  had  been 
painful,  but  not  dangerous.  The  violent  and  incessant 
labour  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  the  midst  of  these 
attacks  during  his  ministry  changed  the  nature  of  them; 
and  when  he  was  restored  to  leisure,  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
pose to  repair  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  The 
attacks  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last  he 
sunk  under  them.  His  last  attack,  which  was  long  and 
severe,  did  not  impair  his  mind  nor  even  his  temper.  4  He 
only  displayed  towards  his  friends,'  says  Condorcet, '  a  more 
lively  sense  of  the  attentions  they  showed  him;  and  his 
spirit  beheld  with  tranquillity  the  approach  of  the  moment 
when,  according  to  tlie  "eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was 
aliout  to  till  in  another  sphere  the  place  which  those  laws 
had  marked  out  for  it.'  ( Vie  de  M.  Turgot,  p.  200.)  He 
expired  on  the  20th  of  March,  1781. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  of  Turgot : — Arti- 
cles in  the  tinclycojttdie — *  Etymologic, '  «  Existence, ' 
•  Exponsibilite,'  'Foires  et  Marches,' 4  Fondations ;' '  Eloge 
de  M.  de  Gournay ;'  numerous  official  letters,  memoirs,  and 
projets,  lois,  edit*,  &c. :  '  Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la 


Distribution  des  Richesses;'  « Lcttres  a  M.  le  Contr61eur- 
General  sur  le  Commerce  des  Grains ;'  *  Extension  de  la 

Liberte  du  Commerce  des  Colonies;'  'Lethe  a  M.  

Maire  de  Rochefort;'  'Lettre  a  M.  l'Abb6  Temty  m  la 
Marque  des  Fere ;'  •  Sur  la  Prosodie  de  la  Langue  Prancauc 
et  la  Versification  Mitrique ;'  '  4  M.  de  C.  sur  le  Livre  d* 
I 'Esprit a  complimentary  Letter  to  Dean  Tucker  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  Turgot  s  translating  into  French  Tucker i 
work,  entitled  'The  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  Bake  of 
Trade,  considered  in  a  New  Light.'    [Tucitxa,  Josiah.] 

Condorcet,  in  his  Life  of  Turgot,  gives  a  good  man) 
opinions  and  speculations  in  metaphysics,  morals,  ari 
legislation,  which  formed,  he  says,  detached  portions  of  i 
great  work  which  Turgot  had  projeoted,  but  which  he  bad 
not  even  begun  to  write,  and  were  gathered  by  Condorw 
from  his  conversation. 

{Vie  de  Monsieur  Turgot  (par  Condorcet),  Londres. 
1786 ;  Mtmoires  sur  la  V%e  et  Us  Outrages  de  M.  Turf 
Ministre  d'  Etat,  par  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Philadel] ' 
1788 ;  Oeuvres  de  M.  Turgot,  Ministre  d'Ktat,  0  vols.  I 
Paris,  1HOH.) 

TURIN.  [Toruto.] 

TURINSK.    rSiBHRiA,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  471] 

TURKEY.   [Pavonida,  vol.  xvii.,  p. 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  480.] 

TURKEY,  TURKS.  Turkey  is  an  empire  situated  it 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  several  portions  of  wine* 
it  consists  have  been  described  under  the  heads  Anatulu 

CONSTANTINOPLE.    HlI.CJARlA,   CaNDIA,    EGYPT,  GBEKCT 

Rum-Ili,  Tripoli,  &c.  Besides  those  extensive  province* 
which  are  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  Sultar 
this  empire  contains  the  following  vassal  states:— 1.  Mol- 
davia ;  2.  Wai.lachia  ;  3.  Skrvia  ;  4.  Egypt  ;  f>.  Trsii 
G.  Tripoli  in  Africa;  7.  Algiers,  now  a  French  coIcm 
but  the  sovereignty  of  which  has  never  been  ceded  by  the 
Sultan.  These  vassal  states  have  also  been  treated  under 
their  several  heads. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  "eyalets,'  or  lanrt 
provinces,  containing  each  a  number  of '  sanjaks,'  or '  liwav 
that  is,  districts.  In  the  enumeration  of  them  we  shs. 
follow  the  political  divisions  made  by  order  of  Suits.- 
Selim  111. ;  but  we  shall  omit  such  provinces  as  have  sine, 
been  ceded  to  foreign  powers,  and  add  such  chanev*  a 
have  since  been  made,  lollowing  the  authority  of  Balbi  aw 
Malte-Brun.   The  initial  U.  or  M.  put  after  the  name  o;  i 

Srovinee  indicates  that  the  name  is  not  in  the  division  o: 
elim  III.,  but  has  been  taken  from  the  works  of  one  et 
these  geographers,  whose  chief  authorities  aro  Mouradja. 
d'Ohsson,  and  Jouannin. 
Eyalets  in  Europe  : — 

I.  Rtiin-ili,  with  Ifi  sanjaks:  1,  Monostir,  the  residence 
of  the  pnshaof  the  whole  eyalet;  2,  Sel/inik ;  3,  Tirhala,  r: 
Trikala  ;  4,  Iskenderiye,  or  Scutari ;  5,  Okhri,  or  Okhnda; 
6,  Awlonia,  or  Valona  ;  7.  Giistendi) ;  8,  ll-bessan  ;  a,  Pr:- 
serin;  10,  Dukagfn;  11,  Uskub,  or  Scopi ;  12,  Delonia,  or 
Delvino;  13,  Wnljterin ;  14,  Kftwala;  15,  'Alaja-hissar : 
16,  Janina,  or  Joannina. 

II.  Silistra,  or  Silistria,  once  contained  eight  sanjaks,  bu: 
it  now  contains  only  six:  1,  Nikopoli ;  2,  Che  no  en  ;  .\ 
Wize ;  4,  Kirkkilissa ;  0,  Belgrade  (B.),  which  is  only  i 
military  command  in  the  town  of  Belgrade  ;  6,  Widdin. 

III.  Jczayr,  or  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  sonw 
parts  of  the  continental  coast  of  Asia  and  Europe  ;  it  >> 
the  eyalet  of  the  Kapudan  Pasha,  and  now  contains  only 
five  sanjaks :  1,  Geliboli,  orGallipoii ;  2,  Rhodes ;  3.  Mity- 
lcne,  or  Midilli ;  4,  Kibris,  or  (Jypnis ;  5,  the  Castle  of  tie 
Dardanelles.    (Chios?  B. ;  Samos?  B.) 

IV.  Bosnia,  with  4  (?)  sanjaks :  1,  Boena-SeraY ;  2.  Zwor- 
nik  ;  a,  Herzek,  or  Herzogcvina ;  4,  Klis.  (Widdin  ?  B. . 
Adai-Kebir?  B.) 

Eyalets  in  Asia  :— 

V.  Anatoli,  or  Anatolia,  contains  14  (?)  sanjaks  :  1,  An- 
gora ;  2,  Aidln ;  3,  Boll ;  4,  Tekke  ;  5.  Amid  :  6,  Khnd- 
awend-kiar ;  7,  Sultaniini  ;  8,  Saru-khan ;  9,  Kastcmuoi 
10,  Knra-hissar;  11,  Knra-su  ;  12,  Kanghrf ;  13,  Kutalrh: 
14,  Menteshe.  Balbi,  whose  authority  is  Jouannin,  gives 
eighteen  sanjaks,  several  of  which  have  other  names  than 
those  in  the  division  of  Sclim. 

VI.  Karamnn,  or  Caramania,  has  seven  sanjaks:  1.  Ko- 
niah ;  2,  Ak-semY ;  3,  Ak-«hehr ;  4,  Bcg-shehr ;  5,  Kir- 
shehr;  0,  Kaisarieh;  7,  Nikde.  (Maden?  B.;  Guruk?  B-: 
Larenda?  B.) 

VII.  8iwaa  has  seven  sanjaks:  1,  Siwus;  2, 
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3, Chorum; 4, Bozok;5, Diwriji;  6,Janik :  7,Arabgir.  Balbi 
mentions  eight  sanjaks,  several  of  which  nave  other  names. 

VIII.  Trabesun,  or Trebizond,  has  three  sanjaks:  1,  Tra- 
besun  ;  2,  Oonia ;  3,  Batum. 

IX.  Kars  contains  at  present  three  sanjaks:  1,  Kara; 
2,  AnS ;  3,  Erdanuji. 

X.  Childir  contained  twenty  very  small  sanjaks  in  the 
time  of  Selim  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  eyalet  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  the  remaining  and  smaller  part  has 
been  united  with  the  eyalet  of  Kars,  of  which  the  eastern 
part  has  likewise  been  ceded  to  Russia. 

XI.  Erz-rtiiu  contained  fourteen  sanjaks  during  the  reign 
of  Selim,  but  it  seems  that  it  has  now  only  the  following 
eight :  1,  Erz-nim ;  2,  Kamakh  ;  3,  Maden  (?) ;  4,  Erz-inj&n ; 
5,  Kara-hiasar  (?) ;  G,  Gumiish-kaneh. 

XII.  Wan  had  fourteen  sanjaks,  including  the  dominions 
of  some  hereditary  chiefs ;  but  it  has  now  only  five : 

1,  Wan  ;  %  Mush ;  3,  Bedlis ;  4,  Khoshab ;  5,  Bayazid. 

XIII.  Rakka  had  ten  sanjaks,  which  are  now  reduced  to 
the  following  five  :  1,  Rakka ;  2,  Orfa  ;  3,  Bir ;  4,  Tor ; 
5,  Khabur. 

XIV.  Diyarbekir  had  twenty-six  sanjaks,  but  Balbi 
mentions  only  three :    1,  Diyarbekir,  or  Kura-Hamid ; 

2,  Maden  (?);  3,  Siwerek :  besides  which  there  are  several 
principalities  of  the  Kurd  chiefs,  such  as  Palu,  Agil,  Guh, 
and  others. 

XV.  Shehrzol,  or  Shehrzur,  formerly  contained  thirty- 
two  sanjaks.  It  has  lately  been  united  with  the  eyalet 
of  Baghdad,  and  contains  the  sanjaks  of— 1,  Kerkuk ; 
2  Shehrzol ;  3,  Erbil ;  4,  Bayin.   There  are  several  prin- 


cipalities of  the  Kurds  in  this  eyalet. 

XVI.  Mosul  had  six  sanjaks,  but  has  now  only  two, 
Mosul  and  El-kosh.    Several  tribes  of  Kurds,  Turkomans, 


and  Arabs  are  Quite  independent. 

XVII.  Baghdad  contained  eighteen  sanjaks.  but  lias  now 
only  nine,  besides  those  of  the  eyalets  of  Shehrzol  and  of 
Basrah  united  with  Baghdad.  The  sanjaks  arc — 1,  Bagh- 
dad ;  2,  Meshed-' Ali ;  3,  Meshed-Huacin ;  4,  Hillah  ; 
5,  Ana  ;  6,  Niaibi ;  7,  Mardin ;  8,  Basrah ;  0,  Korna.  It 
contains  also  several  half-independent  principalities  of  the 
Kurds,  and  there  are  some  tribes  of  Arabs  that  are  quite 
independent. 

XVIII.  Mer'ash  had  formerly  five,  and  has  now  only 
four  sanjaks:  1,  Mer'ash;  2,  A'i'ntab;  3,  Malatia;  4,  AJ- 
bostan,  B.  (Karsz?) 

XIX.  Basrah,  or  Bassora,  contained  thirty  sanjaks  during 
the  reign  of  Selim,  and  a  great  number  more  before  the 
accession  of  this  sultan  :  it  is  now  united  with  Baghdad. 

XX.  Adani  had  formerly  five,  and  has  now  seven  san- 
jaks: 1,  Adauu;  2,  Tarsus;  3,  Alayeh;  4,  Sis;  5,  Payas, 
B. ;  6,  Anemur,  B. ;  7,  Selef  keh,  B.  (Icliil  ?) 

XXI.  Haleb,  or  Aleppo,  contains  six  sanjaks,  the 
names  of  which  in  Balbi  do  not  always  agree  with  those 
in  the  division  of  Selim.  1,  Haleb ;  2,  Klis,  or  Killis ; 
3,  Balis  or  Bailan ;  4,  Skanderun  or  Alexandretta,  B. ; 
5,  Antakia,  or  Antioch,  B. ;  6,  Shogr,  Jesi-Shogr,  or  Shcg- 
gur,  B. 

XXII.  Tripoli,  or  Tarablus,  in  Syria,  had  formerly  five, 
and  now  has  two  sanjaks :  1,  Tripoli ;  2,  Latakia.  This 
eyalet  contains  the  lialf-independent  countries  of  the 
Nozairb,  the  Maronites,  and  the  Ismaelites,  which  have 
the  names  of  sanjaks  in  the  division  of  Selim. 

XXIII.  Damascus,  or  Damas,  had  formerly  eight  sanjaks. 
According  to  Balbi,  it  has  now  twelve : — 1,  Damascus ; 
2,  Ilamah  ;  3,  Hems ;  4,  Tadmor ;  5,  Jerusalem ;  G,  Bethle-  j 
hem  ;  7,  Kali),  or  Hebron  ;  8,  Rayh,  or  Jericho ;  9,  Nablus,  ] 
or  Sichem ;  10,  Gaza ;  11,  Ramla ;  12  Jaffa,  or  Joppe. 

XXIV.  Acre,  or  Akka.  This  eyalet  is  not  in  the  list  of 
Selim.  It  contains  five  sanjaks : — 1,  Beirut ;  2  Sa'ide,  or 
Sidon ;  3,  Stir,  or  Tyvus ;  4,  Nasrah,  or  Nazareth ;  5,  Taba- 
rieh.  Within  this  eyalet  are  situated  the  half-independent 
countries  of  the  Mutualis  and  of  the  Druses- 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Syrian  eyalets  are  still  divided 

as  Balbi  states,  having  been  fdr  a  long  time  in  possession 
of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemed  'Ali,  who  has  lately  been 
compelled  to  restore  them  to  the  Sultan.  Since  this  event 
we  are  without  any  accurate  information  concerning  the 
administrative  division  of  these  provinces. 

XXV.  ,  XXVI.  Jidda  and  Satua  in  Arabia;  the  number 
of  sanjaks  is  not  given. 

XXVII.  Egypt  is  considered  as  an  eyalet,  divided  into 
twelve  sanjaks,  each  of  which  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
bey  of  the  Mamluks. 
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XXVI II.  Creta,  or  Candia,  has  three  sanjaks  •— l.Canea: 
2  Retimo  ;  3,  Candia. 

The  administration  of  the  provinces  is  described  below. 
We  only  observe  here  that  the  number  of  sanjaks  in  Asia 
has  greatly  diminished ;  and  that  neither  the  eyalets  nor 
the  sanjaks  have  such  invariable  limits  as  provinces  in 
Europe  usually  have. 

The  present  sultan,  Abdii-l-Mejid  I.,  succeeded  his  father 
Mahmud  II.,  in  a.k.  1256  (a.d.  1840).  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  absolute  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  no  political 
body  in  the  empire  which  has  any  recognised  power  to 
check  his  will :  but  he  is  obliged  to  reign  conformably  to 
the  religious,  political,  and  civil  principles  contained  in 
the  Koran  ;  conformably  to  the  Sunna,  or  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  to  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  assembly  of  the  Ulemas,  in 
which  the  Mufti  presides ;  and  conformably  to  the  Kanun- 
nume.  The  Kanun-narae,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
(icavuv),  is  a  kind  of  code  containing  decisions  and  institu- 
tions which  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  and  conformably  to  the  Koran.  Tins  legislation  is 
also  called  '  Urf  1,'  or  the  arbitrary  legislation,  because  it 
treats  of  such  matters  as  have  only  been  decided  in  a  general 
way  by  Mohammed.  However,  as  the  principles  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  contained  in  the  Koran  are  very  large,  and 
the  Sultan  is  the  chief  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as 
successor  of  the  Khalifs,  his  power  is  less  checked  by  law 
than  it  is  by  custom,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  his  subjects. 

Government. — The  civil  and  religious  law  having  only 
one  source,  the  Koran,  the  highest  dignitary  is  the  Mufti, 
who  is  the  supreme  authority  with  regard  to  the  legality  of 
religious,  civil,  and  political  acts:  he  is  the  patriarch  and 
the  high  chancellor  of  the  empire.  His  counsellors  are,  the 
Sheikhu-l-islam  Kiayazi,  or  vice-mufti ;  the  Telkhisit,  the 
representative  of  the  mufti  for  daily  affairs  ;  the  Mektubji, 
or  chancellor ;  and  the  Fetwa-Emini,  or  director  of  the  chan- 
cery for  the  issue  of  fetwas,  or  ecclesiastical  decrees.  The 
Sultan  does  not  declare  war  nor  conclude  peace :  nor  does 
he  undertake  anything  of  importance  without  previously 
asking  the  Mufti  and  his  Ulemas  'if  it  is  comformable  to 
the  law ;'  and  the  Mufti  decides  the  matter  by  a  fetwu. 
Sometimes  also  the  nation  applies  to  the  Mufti  for  similar 
purposes,  especially  in  cases  of  rebellion,  which  becomes  a 
legal  opposition  as  soon  as  the  motive  of  it  is  declared  to  be 
just  and  legal  by  a  fetwi.  The  Mufti  and  his  counsellor, 
the  high  judges  of  Rum-ili,  of  Anatoli,  of  Constantinople, 
of  Mecca,  of  Medina,  and  several  other  high  functionaries, 
are  called  'the  dignitaries  of  law' (Menasibi-sheriye),  or 
'the  dignitaries  of  science' (Menasibi-ilmiye).  The  as- 
sembly of  these  functionaries  is  called  the  assembly  of  the 
Ulemas,  or  '  wise  men.'  Ulema  is  the  general  name  of 
theologians  and  jurists,  who  are  bound  to  aid  the  Mufti 
with  their  advice  when  he  summons  them  to  his  assem- 
blies. All  the  Kadis,  or  judges,  and  the  *  muderris,'  or 
professors  of  sciences,  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Mufti.  The  council  of  the  Mufti  is  not  unlike  the  Ministry 
of  Instruction  and  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Medical  Affairs  in 
Prussia,  which  however  has  not  the  administration  of 
justice.  [Ulkma.] 

State  Dignities. — I.  Dignities  of  the  pen.— They  arc 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  Rijal,  Khoja,  and  Agha. 

1.  Rijal.  The  members  of  this  class  form  the  Sublime 
Porte  of  the  grand-vizlr,  or  the  state  ministry  and  state 
council,  the  president  of  <Vhich  is  the  grand-vizlr.  Under 
him  are  three  ministers : — 1,  the  Kiaya-bey,  or  minister  for 
home  affairs ;  2  the  Reis  Efendi,  or  minister  of  the  foreign 
office ;  3,  the  Chaush-bashi,  or  minister  of  the  executive 
power,  under  whom  are  360  chaush,  or  state  messengers, 
divided  into  15  companies,  commanded  each  by  a  buluk- 
bashi ;  but  the  title  of  rijal  belongs  only  to  the  above- 
mentioned  three  ministers,  and  to  six  under-secretaries  of 
state,  among  whom  is  the  Kanunjl,  or  the  minister  who  has 
the  revision  of  the  decrees  and  other  legal  acts  of  the 
ministers,  and  who  takes  care  that  these  decrees  are  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  the  Kanun-n&me. 

2.  Khoja.  The  members  of  this  cla«  form  the  Porte  of 
the  defterdar,  or  the  ministry  of  finance,  the  director  of 
which  is  the  first  defterdar.  Under  him  are  the  second 
and  the  third  defterdar ;  the  NUhanjt-bashi,  or  secretary 
of  state  for  the  sultan's  signature  (seal-keeper) ;  and  the 
Defter-emini.  or  the  superintendent  of  the  office  of  financa, 
who  have  the  rank  of  raiuisters.   The  ministers  have  the 
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title  of  Vttlr,  and  their  assembly  is  called  theDiwan  :  they 
are  also  called  Vizirs  of  the  Cupola,  because  they  used  to 
assemble  in  an  apartment  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 

3.  Agha.  To  this  class  belong,  or  belonged,  several 
military  and  civil  officers,  such  as  the  Bostanjl-bashi,  or 
commander  of  the  guard  of  the  gardens  wit  hin  the  8eraglio ; 
the  Topji-bashi,  or  commander  of  the  artillery ;  the  Mirl- 
'Alem,  or  bearer  of  the  standard  of  the  Prophet;  the 
lhtisab-agha,  or  prefect  of  the  public  markets;  the  Kapi- 
jllcr-kiayazi,  or  great  chamberlain ;  and  others.  Several 
of  these  functions  have  been  abolished,  as  observed  below. 

II.  Dignities  of  the  Sword.  To  this  class  belong  the 
governors  of  the  eyalcts,  or  Beyler-beys,  who  arc  pashas 
of  two  tails ;  the  governors  of  the  sanjaks,  or  Sanjak-beys, 
who  are  pashas  of  one  tail ;  and  the  governors  of  the 
woiwodships,  or  under  divisions  of  the  sanjaks.  who  are 
not  pashas,  but  only  beys.  The  vizirs  are  pashas  of  three 
tails,  and  so  is  the  SVraskcr,  or  general-field-marshal ;  but 
the  rank  of  a  vizir  is  often  given  to  the  governors  of  cya- 
leta,  and  the  governors  of  the  sanjaks  are  very  often 
pashas  of  two  tails.  The  governor  of  an  eyalet  has  always 
a  sanjak,  or  sometimes  several,  of  which  he  is  also  the 
governor;  and  he  has  little  authority  over  the  subordinate 
governors.  The  pashas  combine  the  functions  of  military 
commanders,  of  judges,  and  of  receivers  of  the  taxes. 
With  regard  to  the  taxes,  there  is  a  double  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  sanjaks.  The  pashas  either  hold  their  pro- 
vince for  life,  and  pay  annually  a  certain  sum  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  empire,  in  which  case  they  are  called  '  Mutc- 
sarrif ;'  or  they  give  an  account  of  the  yearly  income  of  the 
province  to  the  deflerdar  in  Constantinople,  in  which  case 
they  hold  the  province  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  are 
called  *  Mute-sellim.'  If  a  pasha  receives  a  second  sanjak, 
he  is  neither  mute-sarrif  nor  mute-sellim  in  respect  of  it, 
but '  Muhasil,'  or  *  receiver  of  the  taxes.'  There  is  great 
confusion  in  the  system  of  administration  ;  and  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  sultan  to  change  the  division  of  the  cya- 
lets,  and  to  make  as  many  sanjaks  or  woiwodships  of  them 
as  he  finds  convenient  to  give  to  his  officers. 

The  late  sultan,  Mali  mud  II.,  made  great  changes  with 
regard  to  the  high  functions  of  the  empire.  A  considerable 
number  of  subordinate  places,  especially  in  the  Porte  of 
the  defterdar  (finance)  was  abolished,  and  important 
changes  were  made  concerning  the  rank  of  the  different 
functionaries,  who  all  wear  a  kind  of  European  uniform. 
The  changes  in  the  army  were  radical :  the  Janissaries  were 
exterminated,  and  the  regular  troops  received  a  European 
organization.  The  general-field-marshal  has  still  the  name 
of  Serasker,  or  SerasKer-Pasha.  The  second  in  rank  is  now 
the  Beyler-Bey  Vizir,  j)r  the  commander  of  the  Sultan's 
life-guard,  whose  full  title  is  *  Mushiri-asakirf  Khasa,'  or 
'  councillor  of  the  house-troops.'  The  Beyler-Bey  Vizir 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Bostanji-Bashi,  a  dignity  which 
was  abolished,  like  that  of  the  Miri-'Alem  mentioned 
above.  The  Mushiri-Topkhaney-'Araire,  or  *  the  coun- 
cillor of  the  imperial  artillery,  is  another  new  military 
dignitary,  who  has  been  substituted  for  the  Topji-Bashi. 
The  army,  foot  as  well  as  horse,  is  divided  into  1  ferik,'  or 
divisions  commanded  by  a  Ferik-Pasha.  Each  4  ferik '  is 
divided  into  *  liwa,'  or  brigades  commanded  by  a  Mirf-ltwa- 
Pasha;  a  '  liwa*  contains  two  1  alai,'  or  regiments  com- 
manded by  a  Mirf-alai-Bey.  or  colonel ;  an  •  alai"  is  com- 
posed of  four  '  tabur,'  or  oattalions.  commanded  by  a  Bin- 
bashi,  or  major;  each  •  tabur'  has  eight  *  buluk,'  or  com- 
panies, commanded  by  a  '  Ytiz-bashi,'  or  captain ;  and  a 
'  buluk '  is  composed  of  eight '  on,'  or  sections,  each  com- 
manded by  an  4  On-bashi,'  or  corporal. 

Similar  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  civil 
department.  Many  offices  in  the  imperial  household  liave 
been  abolished,  such  as  those  of  the  4  Silihdar-Agha,'  or 
armour-bearer  of  the  Sultan,  which,  in  former  times,  was 
a  post  that  gave  great  personal  influence  over  the  Sultan. 
The  4  Diilbend-Agha,'  or  keeper  of  the  Sultan's  turban  ; 
the  4  Kahweji-Bashi,'  or  the  first  coffee-maker ;  the  4  Hu'l- 
biiljl-Bashi,'  or  the  first  nightingale- keeper ;  the  4  Tutujt- 
Bashi,'  or  the  first  parrot-keeper ;  the  4  Chantaji-Bashi,'  or 
the  keeper  of  the  Sultan's  purse,  have  likewise  disappeared 
from  among  the  officers  of  the  imperial  household.  All 
the  officers,  attendants,  soldiers,  and  servants  employed  in 
the  Seraglio  amounted  in  former  times  to  12,000 '  sword*,' 
that  is,  '  men,'  besides  the  females.  The  first  officer  of 
4he  harem  (a  word  which  signifies  4  the  apartment  of  the 
women ')  and  of  the  whole  seraglio  of  the  8ultan  is 


the  Kislar-Agha  (the  master  of  the  girls),  who  is  also 
called  4  Babes-seadet-Agha,'  or  *  master  of  the  door  of 
happiness.'  One  of  his  first  subordinate  officers  is  the 
'  Peshkesjt-Bashi,'  4  the  surveyor  of  the  present*,*  who 
receives  the  present*  which  'foreign  ambassadors  make 
to  the  Sultan.  The  women  of  the  harem  are  divided 
into  five  classes :— 1, 4  Kadin,'  or  '  wives  or  the  Sultan/ 
in  number  from  four  to  seven ;  2, 4  Gediklii,'  or  4  cham- 
ber-maids,' among  whom  the  Sultan  usually  choose** 
his  4  kadin,'  especially  among  the  twelve  handsomest  of 
them,  who  have  titles  of  honour.  Those  who  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  Sultan  are  called  4  Ikbal,'  or  4  children  of 
happiness ;'  and  4  Khass-odalik,'  or  4  private  women  of 
the  Sultan.'  In  Europe  they  arc  generally  called  4  Oda- 
lisk,'  which  is  not  correct.  3,  4  Usta,'  or  4  mistresses, ' 
generally  called  4  khalfah,'  or  '  attendants,'  divided  into 
4  takim,'  or  companies  of  thirty  women  each ;  4,  4  8ha- 
gird,'  or  4  apprentices ;'  5, 4  Jartyeh,'  or  4  slaves.' 

The  changes  introduced  by  Mahmud  II.  into  the  system 
of  scientific  education  are  no  less  remarkable.  This 
enlightened  sultan  improved  the  school  for  engineers 
founded  by  Selim  III.,  and  he  founded  a  school  for 
architects,  and  another  for  students  of  medicine.  The 
medical  school  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The  students 
of  the  fourth  class  are  mere  beginners,  and  learn  writing 
and  reading ;  in  the  third  class  are  taught  the  grammar 
and  the  syntax  of  the  Turkish  language,  and  foreign 
languages,'  such  as  Arabic  and  French ;  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, materia  mcdica,  and  therapeutics  are  taught  in  the 
second  class ;  physic  and  chemistry,  in  the  first  ela*s. 

Other  changeshave  been  made' in  the  coins,  measures, 
the  public  feasts,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  court. 

According  to  Balbi  (3rd  edition,  1840).  the  area  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  including  Egypt,  but  without  Tunis,  Tri- 
poli (Africa),  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  is  1,033,200 
square  miles,  of  60  to  the  degree,  of  which  there  are  1 10,200 
in  Europe,  956,000  in  Asia,  and  367,000  in  Africa  ( Egypt 
and  her  dependencies).  According  to  the  same  authority, 
this  area  is  peopled  by  22,500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
there  are  7,000,000  in  Europe,  12,500,000  in  Asia,  and 
3,000,000  in  Africa.  Balbi  estimates  the  revenue  of 
Turkey  at  460,000,000  francs,  or  18.400,000/.  sterling,  an 
amount  which  seems  too  high,  even  if  we  admit  100,000,000 
francs,  or  4,000,000/.  sterling,  as  the  revenue  of  Egypt. 
The  navy  is  composed  of  23  ships  of  the  line,  28  frigates, 
and  120  ships-ot-war  of  an  interior  order.  The  regular 
army  is  said  to  be  70,000  men  in  time  of  war.  During  the 
last  war  with  Egypt  the  Turkish  army  consisted  of  double 
tiiis  number. 

Inhabitant*. — The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  Turks,  or.  more  correctly,  Turks-Osmanlis,  who 
I  are  the  ruling  race ;  and  the  4  Rayas,'  that  is  4  the  flock,' 
who  are  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered 
by  the  Turks-Osmanlis.  The  Rayas,  who  are  Christians, 
except  some  pagan  tribes,  are  subject  to  the  capitation  or 
poll-tax,  which  the  Osmanlis  do  not  pay :  they  have  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  with  some  restrictions,  and  they 
are  dressed  in  a  different  way  from  the  Turks.  In  general 
the  Rayas,  although  they  form  communities  and  have  their 
local  authorities,  are  entirely  in  the  position  and  have  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  subdued  race.  The  Rayas  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  especially  in  Europe  : 
they  belong  to  different  nations.  The  Greeks  are  the 
most  numerous ;  the  nations  of  Slavonic  origin,  such  an 
the  Bosniacs  (only  the  Christian  Bosniacs  are  Rayas),  the 
Servians,  the  Bulgarians,  as  well  as  the  Armenians,  are 
likewise  very  numerous.  Several  nations  which  have  an 
origin  different  from  that  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  are  never- 
theless not  reckoned  among  the  Rayas,  because  they  have 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion.  To  this  class  belong 
a  great  number  of  Kurd,  Arabic,  and  Tartar  tribes,  the 
Mohammedan  Bosniaks,  and  the  Albanians,  or  Skypetars, 
the  inhabitants  of  antient  Epinis.  Foreigners  in  Turkey 
are  considered  as  Rayas,  but  they  are  pitrtected  by  the 
authority  of  their  ambassadors  and  consuls.  In  1840  an 
impena  1  de  cree  was  issued,  by  which  great  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  Rayas,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice  between  them  and  the  Turks,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes.  This  decree  contained  some  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  were  taken  from  the  French  4  (.'ode 
Civil.'  In  consequence  of  this,  there  was  a  general  belief 
in  Europe  that  the  Rayas  were  set  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  Turks,  and  in  France  it  was  even  believed  that 
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the  8ultan  had  given  a  modem  constitution  to  his  subject*, 
and  that  the  French  Code  Civil  had  been  adopted  as  the 
general  law  of  Turkey.  It  afterwards  proved  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decree,  things  continued  the 
same  as  before. 

History. — The  Turks-Osmanlis  are  a  branch  of  the  Turks 
in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Turks,  a  family 
distinguished  from  other  nations  by  their  language,  cus- 
toms, and  physical  character,  are  thinly  spread  ove-  an 
immense  extent  of  Asia,  from  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  northern  part 
of  Siberia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  some  parts,  as  in  South 
Siberia,  in  Turkistan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  form  a  compact  population :  in  others,  as  in 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia,  they  are  much  less 
numerous  than  the  original  inhabitants.  In  Europe  the 
Turkish  population  is  compact  in  Rum-ili,  and  in  the 

government  of  Kazan  and  some  adjacent  tract*  in  Eastern 
Lussia.  In  Africa  there  are  only  a  few  Turks-Osrnanlis. 
We  cannot  precisely  ascertain  when  the  Turks  (we  speak 
in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  word)  first  appeared  in  Europe, 
nor  can  we  contradict  those  who  say  that  some  tribes  were 
settled  in  Southern  Russia  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
Greek  history.  Herodotus  (iv.  22)  mentions  a  nation  by  the 
name  of  lure*  {'Hpxai),  which  probably  lived  south-west 
of  the  present  town  of  Kiew.  A  nation  which  lived  in  the 
same  country  is  named  Turcae,  or  Turks,  by  Pliny  (Hitt. 
iVo/.,  vi.  7)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  10).  The  learned 
Count  J.  Potocki  (Voyage  done  tea  Step*  dAttrochun  et 
du  Caucose,  ed.  F.  klanroth,  vol.  it.,  p.  5)  thinks  that 
Pliny  and  Mela  have  had  more  correct  copies  of  the 
work  of  this  historian  than  we  have,  and  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  passage  of  Herodotus  we  must  read 
Tt'pcoi,  instead  of  'lvp«u.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Eichwald  (Alte  Geographic  das  Kaspuchen  Metres, 
&c.,  p.  285,  &c),  and  by  Hammer  [Geschichte  des 
Qxmanischen  Reiches,  x.,  p.  640),  who  adds,  that  the  text 
of  Herodotus  would  be  correct  even  without  the  proposed 
alteration,  Yiiriik,  or  Yuruk,  being  the  well-known  name 
of  all  nomadic  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Strabo 
(p.  306,  ed.  Casaub.)  does  not  mention  Turks,  but  he  men- 
tions a  nation  called  Urgi  ( which  occupied  nearly 
the  same  tract  as  the  Iurcas  and  Turcie. 

Eichwald  (ibid.,  pp.  288,  204,  205)  proposes  to  alter 
Ofyyoi  into  UipyoL,  or  'tvpsat  (Thyrgi,  or  Tyrkai).  The 
same  author  (p.  240)  thinks  that  the  1'auri,  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  now  the  Crimea, 
were  likewise  of  Turkish  origin.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  Turks  became  first  known  to  the  Europeans 
through  the  Byzantines,  in  the  fourth  or  tilth  century,  and 
this  opinion  ha*  not  been  abandoned  by  F.  von  Klaproth. 
But  however  antient  our  knowledge  of  the  Turks  may  be, 
they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  several  centuries  before 
there  was  an  historian  in  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  Turks  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  1he  different  tribes  into  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  remotest  times.  According  to 
Abu-l-ghazi,  cited  below,  the  tribes  are  :-*— 1,  the  Oghuzes, 
Ghuzes,  or  Uzes,  who  called  themselves  Kuns,  and 
who  were  known  in  Southern  Russia  under  the  name  of 
Polowzi,  the  Kumani  of  the  Byzantines;  2,  the  Kiptshaks 
[Tartars,  Kiptshuk) ;  3,  the  Kal&j ;  4,  the  Karlik,  or 
Kharlik;  5,  the  Kankli;  6,  the  Agach-erl,  7,  the 
Uighurs.  These  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  Khagan 
of  the  Avars  (Turks),  who  was  at  war  with  the  emperor 
Mauritius  (a.d.  582-602),  styled  himself  the  master,  were 
the  most  western  Turkish  nations,  and  first  became  known 
to  Europeans.  (Theophylact.,  vii.,  p.  174,  ed.  Paris.) 
From  the  Oghuzes,  part  of  whom  were  afterwards  called 
Turkmans,  or  Turkomans,  sprung  the  following  dynas- 
ties in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt : — 1,  the 
Ghasnewides ;  2,  the  Seljuks;  3,  the  Beni  Ortok  ;  4,  the 
Atabega ;  5,  the  Turkoman  dynasty  of  Akko-yunli,  or  the 
White  8heep  ;  6,  the  Turkoman  dvnasty  of  Kiira-yunli,  or 
the  Black  Sheep  ;  7,  the  Beni-Akhs'hid ;  8,  the  Beni-Tulak ; 
0,  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt ;  10,  the 
second  dynasty  of  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt ;  11,  the  Ki»yi, 
the  Hoeyhe  of  the  Chinese,  the  most  illustrious  of  all, 
because  the  Turks-Osmanlis  descend  from  them  ;  12,  the 
Tiukiu.  the  Turks  of  the  Altai,  known  to  the  Byzantines  in 
the  sixth  century  iTiuk'u  is  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of 
Turk) ;  18,  the  Khirkhiz,  now  Kirghis ;  14.  the  Kimak,  or 
Kiimuk,  now  Kazt-Kumuk,  in  Daghesttn  ;  15,  the  Bejnak, 


known  in  Europe  as  Patxinacitsa,  or  Petehencgues ; 
16,  the  Tulizl ;  17.  the  Taghazghaz ;  18,  the  Mejreke,  now 
Mecher-yekes,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural ;  10,  the 
Zarih,  or  Zerdkeran ;  20,  the  Kaytak  ;  21,theKara-kalpak; 
22,  the  Odkesh  ;  23,  the  Monsok  ;  24,  the  Berendij,  for- 
merly in  Russia ;  25,  the  Borosak,  on  the  Wolga ;  26,  the 
Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  a  confederacy  of  several 
other  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes  [Tartars]  ;  27,  the  Noghais. 

The  history  of  the  Kiptehak,  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  of  the  Noghais,  has  been  related  under  Tar- 
tars— Kiptshuk  ;  Cuiuka  ;  Kazan  ;  Astrakhan  :  and 
that  of  the  Khazare  and  other  Turkish,  or  rather  half- 
Turkish  tribes,  not  mentioned  by  Abu-l-ghazi,  under  Tar- 
tars— Khazars.  We  give  here  only  the  history  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  other  tribes,  the  Oghuzes,  the 
Seljuks,  and  the  Osmanlis. 

1.  Oghuzes. — Tradition  says  that  Oghuz-khan,  the  son 
of  Karu-khan,  a  descendent  of  Turk,  who  is  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  Turks,  was  a  mighty  king  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  His  empire  was  the  country  called  Turkistan 
[Turkistan],  known  to  the  Persians  by  the  name  of 
Turin.  Under  his  successors  the  empire  was  divided: 
three  khans,  1  the  three  arrows,'  ruled  over  the  eastern 
Oghuzes,  and  extended  their  dominions  towards  Chin  ; 
three  other  khans.  4  the  three  breakers,'  were  masters  ,er 
the  western  Oghuzes,  around  the  Oxus  and  the  Jax*rte*. 
The  first  of  these  '  three  breakers'  was  the  4  khan  of  the 
mountains :'  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  younger  Oghuzes,  or 
that  part  of  the  Oghuzes  which  preserved  their  name  in 
later  times,  and  of  the  Turkomans.  The  second  was  the 
4  khan  of  the  sea,'  the  ancestor  of  the  Seljuks;  and  the 
third  was  the  '  khan  of  the  heaven,'  the  ancestor  of  the 
tribe  Kayi,  from  which  are  descended  the  Osmanlis.  For 
many  centuries  the  Oghuzes  were  perpetually  at  war  with 
the  Persians,  and  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  who,  in  a.h. 
03  (a.m.  71 1)  conquered  Bokhara  and  Samarcand.  Boghra- 
khan  Hanin  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  China,  a.h. 
380  (a.d.  000).  His  empire  was  broken  up  by  civil  troubles 
during  the  fifth  century  a.h.  (the  eleventh  a.d.),  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  Seljuks. 

2.  Seljuks. — Their  ancestor  Seljuk  was  a  mighty  under- 
khan  or  the  Oghuzes,  and  lived  towards  the  ena  of  the 
fourth  century  a.h.  (tenth  a.d,).  The  influence  of  his 
family  increased  during  the  civil  troubles  by  which  the 
empire  of  the  Oghuzes  was  shaken  after  the  death  of 
Boghra-khan  Hanin.  Toghrul-Bey,  his  grandson,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.h.  (the  eleventh 
a.d.),  was  an  independent  Mohammedan  prince.  His 
power  was  felt  at  Baghdad.  Al  Kuyim-bi-amri-llah,  the 
twenty-sixth  khalif  of  Baghdad  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
who  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Persian  family 
of  the  Buyeh,  was  saved  by  Toghrul-Bey  from  the  op- 
pression ot  his  haughty  oppressors,  and  from  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  son  Besasin  (Nassassiri  in  Deguignes)  who 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  khan  of  the  Seljuks.  The 
khalif  rewarded  his  liberator  with  the  title  and  power  of 
the  Amiru-l-omra,  or  4  prince  of  tne  princes :'  he  married 
a  sister  of  the  khan,  and  Toghrul-Bey  married  a  daughter 
of  the  khalif.  In  a.h.  462  (a.d.  1060)  Toghrul-Bey  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alp-Arslan,  who  also  married  a 
daughter  of  thenthalif  Al-Kayim.  Alp-Arslan  conquered 
a  large  part  of  Turkistan,  the  north-western  part  of  Persia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  He  was  in- 
volved in  long  wars  with  the  Greeks,  which  he  terminated 
successfully  in  a.h.  464  (a.d.  1071)  by  a  victory  over  the 
emperor  Romanus,  who  became  a  captive  of  the  Turks. 
The  prime-minister  of  Alp-Arsl.'m  was  Nizamu-l-Miilk, 
famous  as  a  statesman  and  historian.  Alp-Arslan's  son 
and  successor,  Melek-Shah.  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  the  Turks  Riim,  or  the  country  of 
the  Romans.  His  successors  were  the  masters  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia.  Armenia,  part  of  Persia,  and 
Western  Turkistan,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a.h.  (the  thirteenth 
a.d.)  their  power  was  broken  by  civil  dissensions,  caused 
by  the  ambition  of  the  royal  princes  and  those  of  the 
under-khans.  Mesud,  who  died  in  a.h.  607  (a.d.  1297), 
was  only  the  shadow  of  a  king.  'Ala-ed-din  II.,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  the  last  sultan  of  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Mongols  in  a.h.  707  (a.d.  1307),  and 
the  Seljukiau  monarchy  was  divided  into  the  following 
states,  all,  except  one,  governed  by  princes  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Seljuks. 
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Karii»i  became  master  of  Mysia ;  Sard-Khan  and  ATdin 
feigned  each  in  a  part  of  Lvdia;  Menteshe  in  Carta;  Teke 
in  Lycia  ami  Paiuphylia ;  Hamid  in  Pisidia  and  Isauria ; 
Karuman,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  was  lord  of  Lycaonia, 
and  reigned  as  sultan  in  the  city  of  Koniah,  once  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Seljukian  empire ;  Kenniun  founded  a  petty  state 
in  Northern  Phrygia;  Ghazi  Chelebi,  the  only  one  omong 
these  princes  who  was  descended  from  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty of  the  Seljuks,  led  the  life  of  a  pirate  at  Sinope  and 
Heraclea  on  t  he  Black  Sea.  Another  tribe,  which  had 
lately  arrived  in  these  western  countries,  had  subdued 
Gal  at  i  a  and  Bithynia:  this  was  the  tribe  of  the  Turka-Oa- 
manlis. 

Turhi-Qsmanlis. — Soliman-Shah,  the  son  of  Kay-alp, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kuyi,  lived  in  the  environs  of 
Mahanin  Khorfoan  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury a.h.  (the  thirteenth  a.d.).  He  fled  before  the  approach 
of  Genghis-Khan,  in  a.h.  621  (a.d.  1234;.  and  settled  with 
50,000  of  his  men  in  Erzenjati  and  Akhlith  in  Armenia. 
Seven  years  later,  after  Khorasan  and  Khowarezm  had  been 
conquered  by  'Ala-ed-din,  the  sultan  of  the  Seljuks  in 
Koniah,  Soliman  returned  to  the  steppes  of  his  native  coun- 
try. Crossing  the  Euphrates  near  Ja'ber,  he  was  drowned 
in  that  river,  and  his  tribe  erected  a  tomb  to  his  memory, 
which  still  exists,  and  has  the  name  of  '  Turk-mesari,"  or 
the  '  Tomb  of  the  Turk.'  One  part  of  his  tribe  continued 
their  march  to  Khorasiin ;  another,  commanded  by  Erto- 
ghrul, '  the  upright  or  the  brave  man,'  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Soliman,  resolved  to  remain  in  the  western  countries 
and  to  settle  there  under  the  protection  of  'Ala-ed-din,  the 
sultan  of  Koniah.  On  their  march  to  the  west,  they  saw  in 
a  plain  two  armies  preparing  for  battle :  one  of  them  was 
numerous,  the  other  feeble,  but  of  warlike  appearance. 
Without  hesitating,  Ertoghrul  resolved  to  assist  the  feeble. 
It  was  the  army  of  'Ala-ed-din  going  to  fight  with  the  Mon- 
gols ;  and  with  Ertoghrul's  assistance  the  Seljuks  gained 
the  day.  'Ala-ed-din  rewarded  Ertoghrul  with  a  dress  of 
honour,  and  gave  him  and  his  tribe  the  fertile  pasture- 
grounds  of  Tumanij,  Ermeni,  and  Sogud,  or,  according  to 
some,  the  Mountains  of  Kitraja-dagh  near  Angora.  Erto- 
ghrul assisted  the  sultan  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Greeks 
and  the  Mongols,  and  afterwards  received  the  district  of 
Sultan-one,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions  of  'Ala'-ed- 
din  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  de- 
fending the  frontiers  against  the  invasions  of  the  Byzantines. 
Ertoghrul  died  in  a.h.  687.  (a.d.  1288).  His  successor  as 
chief  of  the  tribe  was  his  son  Osman. 

Osman  (a.h.  687  till  726 ;  a.d.  1288  till  1326)  was  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  :  and  he  lias  given  his  name  to  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  nation.  The  divine  origin  of  prophets 
and  the  future  grandeur  of  heroes  are  often  announced  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  by  dreams  and  visions.  Ertoghrul 
dreamed  that  his  house  would  rise  to  power.  Osman 
dreamed  that  a  tree  grew  from  his  lap  and  overshadowed 
the  earth.  This  was  explained  to  mean,  his  descendents 
should  rule  over  the  world ;  and  as  the  Koran  says  that 
'  good  dreams  come  from  God,'  the  warriors  of  his  tribe 
joyfully  shed  their  blood  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
their  prophet.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  Osman  had 
signalized  himself  as  a  virtuous  youth  auAn  intrepid  war- 
rior. Accompanied  by  a  chosen  band  of '  alper '  (that  is, 
strong  and  gallant  men,  the  plural  of  'alp,'  'strong'),  he 
was  the  dread  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Mongols  of  Persia. 
Osman,  and  the  three  bravest  of  his  companions,  Konur- 
alp,  Torghud-alp,  and  Ai'ghud-alp,  appear  in  Turkish  his- 
tory like  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  or  Charlemagne  and 
his  paladins.  They  took  by  storm  the  strong  fortress  of 
Mflangena,  which  received  the  Turkish  name  of  Kara-his- 
sar,  or  the  '  black  castle,'  and  Osman  was  invested  with  it 
as  after  by  Sultan  'Ali-ed-din  (a.h.  688,  a.d.  1289;.  His 
power  grew  gradually  by  conquests  from  the  Greeks,  and 
afterwards  from  some  petty  Seljukian  princes  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  by  the  conquest  of  Brusain  a.h.  717  (a.d.  1317). 
In  a.h.  722  (a.d.  1321)  the  first  Turks-Osmanlis  crossed 
the  Bosporus  and  appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
two  simitar  expeditions  having  previously  been  made  by 
the  Seljuks,  in  a.h.  662  <  a,d.  1203)  and  in  a.h.  708  (a.d. 
1308).  At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  a.h.  720  (a.d. 
1320),  he  left  to  his  successor,  Urkhan,  a  state  which  compre- 
hended a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia  in  the  north,  Gala- 
tia  in  the  east,  and  Phrygia  in  the  south,  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  wliich  were  the  river  Sangarius  and  its  southern 


tributary,  theThvmbrius.  This  state,  after  Sultan  *AJa-<  >J- 
din  had  been  killed  by  the  Mongols  in  a.h.  707  (a.d.  13U7 
became  almost  independent.     The  name  Osman  is 
Arabic  origin  (othmin),  and  signifies  literally 'the  borr- 
breaker;'  but  it  also  designates  a  species  of  large  vultu.v. 
usually  called  'the  royal  vulture,'  and  in  this  latter  act<; 
tation  it  was  given  to  the  son  of  Ertoghrul. 

Urkhan  (a.h.  726  till  761 ;  a.d.  1326  till  1359)  was  th. 
successor  of  Osman,  and  his  eldest  son.    His  reign  via. 
signalised  by  conquests,  and  by  some  political  and  militi  -, 
institutions  which  have  been  the  groundwork  of  the  TuFv 
ish  constitution  until  our  days.   His  brother  'Ala-ed-dir:. 
a  prince  distinguished  by  the  modesty  of  his  character  ary! 
by  his  faithful  devotion  to  Urkhan,  was  his  prime-rninUv.- 
the  first  grand-vizir  mentioned  in  the  Turkish  annals.  'AJi- 
ed-din  made  wise  laws  concerning  the  dress  of  the  peopk 
and  the  mint :  the  first  coins  of  the  Osman  lis  date  free 
the  reign  of  Urkhan.   By  his  advice  Urkhan  ordered  the 
4  khotbah,'  or  the  public  prayer,  to  be  said  in  his  name-, 
which  had  formerly  been  pronounced  in  the  name  of  th- 
sultan  of  Koniah.  Thus  by  coining  money  bearing  his  name 
and  by  the  4  khotbah '  being  said  in  his  name,  Urkhan  as- 
sumed two  prerogatives  which,  according  to  the  Islam,  con- 
stitute the  privilege  of  majesty.    His  vassalage  to  Koniah 
was  abolished,  and  the  state  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis  became 
an  independent  empire.  To  secure  the  rising  power  of  ha 
brother,  'Ala-ed-din,  assisted  by  the  high  judge  Kir'. 
Khalil  Chenderelt,  established  a  standing  army  long  be- 
fore any  such  thing  was  known  in  Europe.     This  na 
the  famous  body  of  the  Janizaries,  a  wora  mutilated  In 
Europeans  from  the  Turkish  '  Ycni-cheri,'  or  *  the  nt* 
troop.'    [Janizaries.]    (Biographical  Dictionary,  *'A]\- 
ed-din.')   The  new  troops  decided  the  victory  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Philocrene,  where  the  emperor  Anuronicus  tht 
Younger  was  entirely  defeated  by  Urkhan  and  'Ala-ed-di-i 
and  compelled  to  cross  the  Bosporus,  and  to  take  refuzv 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  (a.h. 731;  a.d.  133U 
The  conquest  of  Nit-sea,  once  the  residence  of  Greek  em- 
perors [Thkodorcs  Lascaris],  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory, 
and  six  years  afterwards  the  rest  of  Bithynia  and  tL 
greater  part  of  Mysia  (Karasi)  fell  into  the  hands  of  thr 
Turks.   Nica»a  became  the  residence  of  Urkhan,  the  Greet 
convents  were  occupied  by  Mohammedan  derwishes,  anf 
Mollah  Khosrew,  Wisi  'All,  and  other  Turkish  poets  com- 

Bjsed  their  elegies  on  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Olympus, 
uring  this  time  the  Turks  had  thrice  crossed  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  emperor  Andronio, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  provinces  in  Asia  whie!, 
had  been  conquered  by  Urkhan.   This  peace,  the  firs: 
which  was  made  between  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Greeks, 
was  concluded  in  a.h.  734  (a.d.  1333).    But  as  early  a.- 
a.h.  738  (a.d.  1337)  a  strong  body  of  Osmanlis  agara 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  commanded  by  Urkhan,  who  was  th* 
first  Turkish  sultan  that  ever  put  his  loot  on  the  soil  i»r 
Europe.   He  repeated  his  expeditions,  which  had  rather  i 
predatory  character,  in  the  following  years,  till  at  last  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  (a.d.  1341-1355)  reconciled 
Urkhan  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (a.u.  747 : 
a.d.  1346).    Urkhan  was  then  sixty  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing his  relationship  to  the  emperor,  he  continued  hos- 
tilities ;  and  in  a.h.  756*  (a.d.  1354)  his  son  Soliman  crosseJ 
the  Dardanelles  with  a  few  troops,  and  surprised  the 
castle  of  Tzympe,  now  Chini,  near  Gallipoli,  which  from 
that  time  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
thus  settled  in  Europe.   During  the  civil  troubles  between 
the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  and  his  son-in-law  John 
Palseologus,  Urkhan  assisted  the  emperor,  and  seized  th« 
castle  of  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  he 
maintained  himself  after  the  abdication  of  John  Canta- 
cuzenus against  the  troops  of  the  emperor  John  Pala*- 
ologus.   The  conquest  of  Gallipoli  was  an  event  so  impor- 
tant, that  Urkhan  announced  it  by  pompous  letters  to  the 
petty  Seljukian  princes  of  Asia  Minor.  -Urkhan  died  in 
a.h.  761  (a.d.  1359),  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  His 
empire  was  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  were 
governed  by  pashas.    This  word,  which  comes  from  tin- 
Persian  4  pai'-sliah,'  or  4  the  foot  of  the  Shah,'  is  of  very  an- 
tieut  origin.    In  the  remotest  times  the  ministers  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  were  called  his  feet,  his  hands,  his  eyes,  his 
ears  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.,viii.,c.2, 10),  and  his  tongue.  The 

*  Hammer,  vol.  f ,  p.  US.  nn  a.h.  738  (a  d.  1306).   Bat  Txmpc  >■  r 
qurnxt  btfcxp  Cialtiuuli,  and  both  the  cutlet  «m  ltMt  it  ihoitllniv  I  ' 
aWication  of  John  CaatacuxcDas,  in  the  month  »f  Juunry,  14S6. 
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title  of  *  pai'-shah '  was  principally  given  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  who  were  also  commandcra-in-thief  of  the 
troops  of  theirprovincc,  and  the  chief  support  ('the  feet ') 
of  the  king.  Tlie  Turks  adopted  the  title  of  pasha  as  early 
aa  the  reign  of  Osman.  However,  it  was  at  first  given  to 
scholar*  and  poets :  and  the  first  pashas  we  find  in  Turkish 
lustory  were  Alukhlias-Pasha  (the  sincere  pasha;,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  'Arif-bi-llah,  and  hia  son  'Ashik- 
Pasha  (the  loving  pasha),  the  author  of  a  poem  on  divine 
love,  upou  whom  this  title  was  conferred  by  Osman. 
Urkhan  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son  Miirad,  the 
elder,  Soliman,  having  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

Miirad  I.,  or  Amiirad  I.  ( a.h.  761  till  791 ;  a.d.  1350 
till  1389).  No  sooner  was  Miirad  on  the  throne  than  he 
lormed  the  plan  of  conquering  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Europe,  and  of  subduing  the  Seljukian 
princes  in  Asia  Minor.  As  early  as  a.h.  703  (a.d.  1361) 
ne  took  Adrianople,  the  second  capital  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  which  he  afterwards  chose  for  his  residence.  In 
the  following  year  he  conquered  Philippoli,  and  the  terror 
of  the  Turkish  name  spread  over  Europe.  Pope  Urban  V. 
preached  a  crusade  against  them ;  and  the  kings  of  Hun- 

f'ary,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  prince  of  Wallachia  formed  a 
eague  against  Miirad.  They  crossed  the  Hacmus  (the 
lial kan)  with  their  combined  forces;  but  before  they  had 
seen  the  towers  of  Adrianople  they  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  and  king  Louis  of  Hungary  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
tivity (a.h.  763  or  766  ;  a.d.  1363}.  This  was  the  fa rst  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  Osmanlis  and  the  European  princes. 
In  memory  of  his  happy  escape  king  Louis  founded  the 
abbey  of  Mariazcll,  in  the  Alps  of  Styria,  which  is  still 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Germany. 
After  this  victor)',  the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  Bulgaria, 
and  parts  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Turkish  soldiers  appeared  at  Apol- 
lonia,  where  Augustus  was  staying  when  ne  vas  informed 
of  the  assassination  of  the  dictator  Cicsar.  In  a.h.  7HH 
(  a.d.  1386)  Miirad  carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  and  defeated 
'Ali-ed-dln,  the  Seljukian  prince  of  Karaniania,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  vassalage.  The  result  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Koniah,  was 
principally  due  to  the  irresistible  charges  of  Bayazid,  the 
son,  and  afterwards  the  succccssor,  of  Miirad.  Meanwhile 
Lazarus,  the  kral  or  king  of  Servia,  who  had  recovered  from 
Jus  defeat,  prepared  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
assisted  by  strong  bodies  of  Bosniak,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Wallachian  auxiliaries.  Although  his  army  was 
twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Turks,  he  was  attacked 
by  Miirad  on  '  the  field  of  the  Ousels,'  near  Kossova,  in 
the  southern  corner  of  Servia  (a.h.  701 ;  a.d.  1380).  The 
Servians  were  at  first  victorious ;  but  prince  Bayazid, 
irnued  with  an  iron  club,  broke  their  phalanx,  and  they 
were  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter :  their  king  Lazarus 
was  made  a  prisoner.  Miirad  received  the  principal  cap- 
tives in  his  tent.  Milosh  Kobilowich,  a  noble  Servian, 
prostrated  lumself  before  the  throne,  and  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  victor :  but  suddenly  he  seized  a  dagger,  which  was 
hidden  under  his  clothes,  and  stabbed  Miirad  to  the  heart. 
Miirad  ordered  kiug  Lazarus  to  be  beheaded  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  then  expired  on  his  throne.  The  famous  battle 
on  the  field  of  the  Ousels,  and  its  consequence,  the  vas- 
salage of  Servia,  became  a  subject  for  the  national  songs 
of  the  Servians,  a  collection  of  which  has  lately  been 
translated  into  almost  all  European  languages.  During 
the  reign  of  Miirad  I.,  the  feudal  system,  an  old  Turkish 
institution,  was  developed  and  strengthened  by  several 
regulations,  principally  concerning  the  small  military  fiefs, 
or '  Timar,"  and  the  great  military  fiefs,  or  '  Siamet." 

Sultan  Bayazid  I.  (from  a.h.  791  till  805;  a.d.  1389- 
1403:,  the  eldest  son  of  Miirad  I.,  was  the  fin*  chief 
of  the  Osmanlis  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  His  first 
act  was  an  order  by  which  his  youngest  brother  Yakub 
was  put  to  death,  a  crime  which  he  justified  with  the 
words  of  the  Koran,  that '  death  is  better  than  uproar ;'  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Yakub  had  pcrhajw  formed 
some  ambitious  plan.  Bayazid,  already  known  as  a  gene- 
ral, and  who,  for  ttie  rapidity  of  his  manoeuvres  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  charges,  deserved  the  surname  of *  llderim/ 
or  the  '  lightning,'  successfully  pursued  the  career  of  con- 

? nests  opened  by  his  ancestors.    The  emperor  Manuel 
alsBologua,  who,  of  the  immense  empire  of  his  ancestors, 
possessed  little  more  than  the  city  of  Constantinople, 


refused  or  was  unable  to  pay  the  heavy  tribute  due  to  the 
Turks  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  him 
and  Bayazid.  The  Sultan  immediately  laid  siege  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  first  siege  of  this  city  by  the  Turks  (a.h. 
794 ;  a.o.  1391) ;  but  a  fleet  with  a  body  of  French  knights, 
commanded  by  Boucicault  (the  author  of  the  '  Mcmoires"), 
reached  Constantinople,  and  saved  the  capital.  The  siege 
however  was  changed  into  a  blockade,  which  lasted  for 
seven  years.  In  Asia  Bayazid  conquered  the  extensive  state 
of  Karamania,  and  the  Seljukian  principalities  of  Kastc- 
muni,  Janik,  and  Amasia.  During  this  Sieismund,  king 
of  Hungary,  had  levied  a  strong  army,  with  the  view  of 
driving  the  Turks  back  to  Asia,  and  he  was  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  John  of  Burgundy, 
Count  of  Never*,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry. 
But  this  powerful  host  was  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  N:- 
kipoli  (a.h.  799 ;  a.d.  1396).  Sixty  thousand  Turks  covered 
the  field,  and  Bayazid,  to  avenge  this  massacre  and  the  death 
of  two  thousand  Turkish  captives,  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
French  some  days  before,  ordered  the  slaughter  of  the 
Christian  captives.  Ten  thousand  of  them  were  puttodeath, 
but  the  noblest  prisoners,  among  whom  were  John  of 
Burgundy,  Dc  Coucy,  Dc  la  Tremouille,  and  several 
other  knights  belonging  cither  to  the  royal  house  or  to 
the  first  nobility  of  France,  were  sent  to  Gallipoli,  where 
they  remained  until  the  following  year,  when  they  were 
ransomed  by  the  kings  of  France,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Hun- 
gary. King  Sigismund  was  pursued  by  the  victorious  Turks, 
who,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  their  ancestors 
had  left  the  pasture-grounds  of  Khoras&n,  made  their  first 
incursion  into  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Germany. 
Bayazid,  leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  war  to 
his  generals,  turned  liis  arms  against  Greece,  which  he 
overran  in  one  campaign  (in  a.h.  800;  a.d.  1397).  In  the 
same  year  his  general,  Timur-Tash,  extended  his  dominions 
in  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Bayazid  was  preparing 
an  invasion  of  Hungary,  when  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
Asia  against  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  Timur.  His  wars 
with  Timur,  his  captiv  ity  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  and  hit 
death  in  the  camp  of  his  victor,  have  been  told  under 
Timir.  During  the  reign  of  Bayazid  I.,  the  administration 
of  justice  was  regulated  by  various  laws,  among  which 
there  is  one  by  which  court-fees  were  introduced  into 
Turkey. 

Interregnum  Ta.h.  SOI  till  816;  a.d.  1402  till  14131. 
After  the  battle  of  Angora,  Timur  reinstated  the  Selju- 
kian princes  of  Kar.iiiiania,  ATdin,  Menteshe,  Tekke.  and 
Kermian,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  dominions.  How- 
ever alter  Tiraur's  death  (a.h.  807  ;  a.o.  1405)  wars  broke  out 
among  these  princes,  each  of  whom  aimed  at  the  posses- 
sion of  the  antient  empire  of  the  Seljuks.  In  the  mean- 
time the  throne  of  Osman  had  become  v  acant  by  the  death 
of  Bayazid,  and  the  succession  was  disputed  among  three 
of  his  sons,  Soliman,  Isa  (Jesus \  and  Mohammed.  Soli- 
man  from  the  moment  of  the  death  of  his  father  was  inde- 
pendent in  Europe,  and  Isa  and  Mohammed  found  ad- 
herents enough  to  defeat  the  Seljukian  princes  and  to 
recover  each  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  their  father. 
Thus  Isa  became  independent  at  Brusa,  and  Mohammed 
at  Amasia.  Thrice  defeated  by  his  brother  Mohammed, 
Isa  fled  to  Karamania,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  ;  perhaps 
he  was  beheaded  by  order  either  of  Mohammed  or  Soliman. 
Another  son  of  Bayazid,  Musa,  who,  until  then,  had  not 
aimed  at  independence,  was  appointed  by*  Mohammed  to 
attack  Soliman,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Byzantine 
court  as  the  only  legitimate  Sultan.  Musa  crossed  the  Dar- 
danelles in  a.h.  809  (a.d.  1-106),  and  after  various  chances 
surprised  Soliman  in  a.h.  813  (a.d.  1410).  Soliman,  for- 
saken by  his  officers,  fled  to  Constantinople,  but  was  killed 
on  his  way  in  the  village  of  Dugunji,  and  Musa  became 
master  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  War  now  broke  out  be- 
tween Musa  and  Mohammed,  who,  having  allied  himself 
with  Stephen,  the  vassal  king  of  Servia,  crossed  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  the  plain  of  Chamurll,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Kam-su,  towards  the  southern  frontiers  of  Servia,  Musa, 
forsaken  by  his  best  troops  and  generals,  was  entirely  de- 
feated, in  a.h.  816  (a.d.  14131.  The  unfortunate  prince 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  his  pursuers  found 
him  dead(?i  in  a  morass.  In  consequence  of  this  victory 
Mohammed  became  sole  Sultan.' 

Sultan  Mohammed  I.  (a.h.  816  till  824 ;  a.d.  1413  till 
1421).  Mohammed  L.gifled  by  nature  with  beauty,  strength 
which  advantages  had  been  improved 
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bv  a  earefu  1  education,  wan  called  by  his  countrymen 
•  Kiirishjl  Chekbi,'  or  '  the  gentleman.'  He  was  a  worthy 
descendant  of  Osman  ;  but,  less  humane  than  his  ancestor, 
he  ordered  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  late 
brother  Soliman.  The  reign  of  Mohammed  was  short,  but 
eventful. 

From  the  field  of  ChamurM  he  hastened  to  Asia,  and  in 
two  years  expelled  the  Seljukian  princes  of  Karamania  and 
other  parts,  lie  was  less  fortunate  against  the  Vene- 
tians, whose  admiral,  Loredano,  destroyed  a  Turkish  fleet 
off  Gallipoli,  in  a.h.  819  (a.d.  1416) ;  but  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  the  same  year,  and  a  Turkish  ambassador  appeared 
at  Venice.  In  the  same  year  a  Turkish  army,  wluch  had 
made  an  expedition  into  Germany,  was  destroyed  at  Rad- 
kersburg  in  Styria.  But  Mohammed  quelled  a  dangerous 
plot  of  fanatic  derwishes,  or  monks,  which  had  led  to  a 
religious  war ;  and  he  succeeded,  by  negotiations,  as  well  as 
by  force,  in  compelling  the  emperor  Manuel  Palwologus 
to  keep  in  prison  a  certain  Mustafa,  who  was  called  Mus- 
tafa the  Impostor,  but  who  was  most  probably  that  prince 
Mustafa,  son  of  Bayazid  and  brother  of  Mohammed,  who 
had  disappeared  afler  the  battle  of  Angora.  [TiwtrR.] 
In  a.h.  824  (a.d.  1421 )  the  Sultan  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor 
Manuel  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  and 
left  to  his  successor,  Miirad  II.,  an  empire  of  greater  extent 
than  that  of  his  father  Bayazid  belore  the  invasion  of 
Timur. 

Sultan  Miirad  II.  (a.h.  824  till  835 ;  a.d.  1421  till  1451), 
the  third  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  was  a  youth  of  eighteen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  Mustafa  was  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity at  Constantinople,  and  disputed  the  throne  with 
Murad,  who  defeated  and  killed  his  rival  with  the  assistance 
of  Adomo,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  commander  of  the  Vene- 
tian fleet  then  assembled  in  the  sea  of  Marmara.  The 
following  years  of  the  reign  of  "Miirad  II.  were  signalised 
by  some  conquests  in  Greece,  by  the  conquest  of  Thes- 
salonica,  by  a  siege  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  by 
serious  contests  with  some  rebellious  khans  in  Asia,  and 
with  Wlad  Drakul  the  Cruel,  prince  of  Wallachia.  A 
Polish  embassy  appeared  at  Adrianople  in  a.h.  844  (a.d. 
1440).  In  a.h.  846  (a.d.  1442)  Murad  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  whose  general,  John 
Hunyad,  defeated  the  Turks  at  tfissa  in  the  following  year, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Philippopoli,  whence,  laden 
with  booty,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Hungary.  This  war, 
though  interrupted  by  a  peace  (a.h.  848 ;  a.d.  1444),  was 
afterwards  continued,  and  proved  most  fatal  to  the  Hunga- 
rians. Miirad  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  philosophical 
studies.  The  peace  with  Hungary  having  been  sworn  with 
solemn  oaths  on  the  Koran  and  on  the  Evangelists,  the 
sultan  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  danger  on  the  side 
of  Hungary ;  and  the  state  of  Asia  being  satisfactory,  he 
retired  into  Asia,  renouncing  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 


,,,  then  a  child.  But  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini,  the  instigator  of  the  war  between  Ladislaus  and 
Miirad,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  peace,  persuaded 
Ladislaus  and  Hunyad  to  break  it,  and  he  released  them 
from  their  oath.  Ten  weeks  after  the  treaty  had  been 
sworn,  t)ie  Hungarian  army  entered  Turkey.  Upon  this 
news  Murad  left  his  solitude,  and  with  forty  thousand  men 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  the  Dardanelles  being  watched  by  a 
Venetian  fleet.  At  Varna  he  met  with  the  enemy,  feeble 
in  number,  but  so  presumptuous  that  they  boasted  they 
would  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe  in  the  course  of  that 
year  (a.h.  848;  a.d.  1444).  The  Hungarians  were  en- 
tirely defeated  ;  Hunyad  saved  himself  by  a  hasty  flight, 
but  king  Ladislaus,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  several  other 
Christians  of  high  rank  were  killed.  During  the  battle,  a 
copy  of  the  broken  treaty,  attached  to  the  top  of  a  lance, 
was  carried  through  the  lines  of  the  Osmanlis,  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  just  cause.  After  this 
victory  Miirad  renounced  the  throne  a  second  time,  but 
was  again  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries,  wluch  however  he  soon  quelled. 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  glorious  as  the  begin- 
ning. Corinth  and  Pat  ran  were  conquered,  and  Hunyad, 
having  again  invaded  Turkey,  was  rontcd  lat  Kossova,  in 
a.h.  852  (a.d.  1448i.  Miirad  was  less  fortunate  ngainst  the 
famous  Scanderbeg,  the  prince  of  Epirus,  who  maintained 
" '  in  his  principality  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Miirad,  who  died  in  a.h.  855  (a.d.  1451),  has 


been  compared  with  Diocletian  and  Charles  V.,  who 
renounced  the  throne.  But  these  two  emperors  retired 
from  the  world  becasc  they  were  disgusted  with  the  cares 
of  government;  Miirad  loved  power,  but  he  loved  still 
more  the  quiet  of  a  private  life. 

Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  the  son  of  Miirad  H.  (a.h.  855  till 
886;  a.d.  1451  till  1481),  was  a  youth  of  twenty-one  wh*c 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  is  memorable  tn  the 
annals  of  Turkish  as  well  as  European  history  for  ibe 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  The  power  of  the  last  Gre^k 
emperors  was  insignificant,  but  their  intrigues  against  the 
Sultans  were  troublesome  and  often  dangerous,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence  was  a  cause  that  prevented  the 
numerous  Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultans  from  obeying  tbc- 
Turkish  sceptre.  The  name  of  Constantinople  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  East  with  no  less  reverence  than  that  of 
Baghdad ;  the  city  was  the  natural  capital  of  any  empire  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  residing  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  successors  of  Const  antine,  the  Sultans  could  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  heirs  of  a  thousand  years'  authority 
exercised  by  the  emperors  over  the  nations  of  the  East. 
Constantinople  fell  alter  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  on  the 
21st  of  Jcmaziul-ewwal,  a.h.  857  (20th  of  May.  1453).  ani 
the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  Constantine  Palnologus. 
died  under  the  swords  of  the  Janizaries.  Constant  inople 
became  the  capital  of  the  Sultans,  and  from  this  time 
Turkish  lustory  becomes  intimately  connected  with  th* 
lustory  of  Europe. 

Mohammed  now  began  a  series  of  victories  and  con- 
quests, by  which  his  empire  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  in  the  world.  Servia,  formerly  a  vassal  state, 
became  a  Turkish  province  ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  con- 
quered, but  it  was  afterwards  lost ;  Franco  Acciajuoli,  the 
last  duke  of  Athens,  once  the  friend  of  Mohammed.  w*t 
strangled;  Trebizond,  the  last  remnant  of  Greek  independ- 
ence, was  also  taken  [Thkbizond}  ;  Kafft  w%s  captured  br 
the  famous  grand-vizir  Ahmed  Keduk,  and  the  khans  ol 
Crimea  took  the  oath  of  vassalage.  In  Asia  the  frontier, 
of  Turkey  were  extended  by  the  victories  obtained  ov« 
several  petty  Seljukian  princes,  and  Europe  was  alarmed  i'. 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks  into  Wallachia,  Motdavu. 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Germany.  But  more 
ous  than  all  this  was  the  fall  of  Otranto  in  Italy,  which 
taken  by  Ahmed  Kediik,  in  a.h.  884  (a.d.  1479).  Scat 
derbeg  was  defeated,  and  his  dominions,  Epirus  and  the 
Herzogevina,  were  united  with  Turkey.  Mohammed  II. 
died  in  a.h.  886  (a.d.  1481) :  his  successor  was  his  sod 
Bayazid  II.  During  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.  gr«*i 
numbers  of  Turks  settled  in  Europe,  where  thev  received 
lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Greeks.  Mohammed 
was  very  active  in  the  administration  of  his  empire.  Am  orc- 
his criminal  laws  we  find  one  by  which  blood-mc 
established,  that  is,  the  price  for  wounds,  broken 
and  the  whole  body  in  case  of  manslaughter, 
which  the  perpetrator  was  discharged  from  further! 
This  blood-money  corresponds  to  the  4  Wehre  *  of 
antient  Teutonic  nations,  with  this  difference  however,  thai 
among  these  nations  it  was  the  wounded  person,  or  hi> 
heirs,  who  received  the  money  as  an  indemnification,  while 
in  Turkey  the  Sultan  received  it.  The  blood-money  w»> 
therefore  a  punishment,  and  not  a  mere  satisfaction,  likt 
the  *  Wehre.'  By  a  bloody  and  inhuman  law  MohammeU 
II.  declared  that  the  Sultan  had  the  power  to  put  his  brother* 
to  death  in  order  to  prevent  troubles.  (Gottlob  Becker 
DitacrUitio  Politico  tie  Purricidio  Qgmanidarum,  Witten- 
berg, 1664.)  However  this  law  was  not  without  precedent! 
and  analogies,  though  only  exceptional,  and  none  of  them 
had  been  sanctioned  by  a  law.  Among  the  Persians  the 
murder  of  parents  and  relations  by  the  kings  was  common 
in  the  remotest  times.  Mohammed  was  very  careful  ir, 
establishing  schools  and  academies  for  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

Sultan  Bayazid  II.,  the  son  of  Mahonfmed  II.  (  a.b.  f$sfc 
to  918 ;  a.d.  1481  to  1512).  Bayazid  having  only  one  brother, 
Jem.  lid  not  avail  himself  of  his  power  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  consequence  was,  a  rebellion  of  Jem,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  his  brother:  after  a  long  civil  war,  Jem  was  at 
last  obliged  to  fly  to  Rhodes.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  France,  whence  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
there  he  died  in  a.h.  900  (a.d.  1494),  poisoned  bv 
Pope  Alexander  VL,  Borgia.  Besides  these  civil  commo- 
tions, the  reign  of  Bayazid  was  troubled  by  wars  with 
Egypt,  Venice,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Austria    In  , 
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901  (a.d.  149ft)  the  first  Russian  ambassador  appeared  at 
Constantinople.  Bayazid  toward*  the  end  of  his  life  ex- 
perienced the  bitterness  of  n  war  with  his  youngest  son, 
Selira,  who  rose  in  rebellion  because  Ahmed,  the  third  and 
favourite  son  of  Bayazid,  had  been  proclaimed  his  successor. 
Selim  was  at  first  defeated,  but  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  forces  by  sending  an  army  to  Asia  against  the 
rebel  SheitAn-kuli.  Sheitnn-kuli  was  defeated  by  the 
famous  grand-vizir  'Ali  Makhdum  Pasha,  but  the  rebel  as 
well  as  the  grand-vizir  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle.  De- 
prived of  his  best  general,  and  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
n.utinv  of  the  Janizaries,  Bayaxid  was  compelled  by  Selim 
to  »bd"icate,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  either  of  grief  or 
from  poison  by  order  of  Selim  (a.h.  918;  a.d.  1512;.  The 
reign  of  Bayazid  II.  was  generally  unhappy,  and  the  limits 
of  the  empire  were  not  extended  by  him  ;  "but  he  lost  none 
of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors. 

Sultan  S'Um  I.,  the  son  of  Bayazid  II.  (a.h.  918  to  928 ; 
a.d.  1512  tw  t320).  The  short  reign  of  this  cruel,  but  most 
active  and  gallant  Sultan,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
Turkish  history.  Immediately  on  his  accession  he  put  to 
death  his  brother  Korkud  and  live  of  his  nephews.  He 
then  marched  against  his  brother  Ahmed,  whom  lie  de- 
feated, seized,  and  murdered,  in  a.u.  919  (a.d.  1513V  In 
a  war  with  Persia,  Selim,  after  having  routed  Shah  Ismail 
in  a  decisive  battle,  took  Tabriz  in  a.h.  920  (a.d.  1514). 
After  this  victory  he  attacked  'Ala-ed-dewlet,  of  the  dynasty 
of  Zulkadr,  who  resided  at  Mer'ash,  and  who  reigned  over 
the  extensive  country  between  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Syria, 
and  Karamania.  'Ala-ed-dewlet  was  defeated  and  lost  his 
lite,  in  a.h.  921  (a.d.  1515}:  his  dominions  were  united 
to  Turkey.  The  third  and  most  important  conquest  was 
that  of  Egypt,  including  Syria,  which  had  been  governed 
since  a.h.  922  (a.d.  1516)' by  Sultan  Tu  man-Bey,  ot  the 
.second  dynasty  of  the  Mamluks.  Selim  conquered  Syria 
in  the  month  of  December,  1516.  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  vear(Zilhije,  922;  January,  15 17 )  he  defeated 
the  army  of  Tum&n-Bey  in  the  plain  of  Ridania,  not  far 
from  Cairo.  Shortly  afterwards  Turaan-Bey  was  made 
prisoner,  and  hanged  by  order  of  Selim,  who  was  now  mas- 
ter of  all  Egypt,  which  from  that  time  remained  a  province 
ot*  Turkey.  Al-mutawakkel,  the  last  khalif  of  Cairo,  was  de- 
posed from  his  rank  as  chief  of  the  believers,  and  Selim 
was  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  Mohammed  Abd-1- 
Berekiat,  the  slierif  of  Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  Ka'bah.  Selim  relumed  to  Constantinople  in 
the  same  year,  and  arrived  there  with  one  thousand  camels 
laden  with  the  spoil  of  Egypt.  He  died  in  a.h.  920  (a.d. 
1520),  in  consequence  of' his  passion  for  taking  opium. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy. 
Selim,  a  zealous  Sunnite,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  here- 
tical Shi'tes  who  lived  in  his  empire,  and  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  also  resolved  to  kill  all  the 
Christians  who  would  not  adopt  1  he  Mahommedan  religion  ; 
but  he  was  prevente  d  by  his  ministers,  who  besought  him 
not  to  violate  the  Koran,  which  commands  toleration  with 
regard  to  all  those  uon-bclievers  who  pay  the  capitation- 
tax,  that  is,  who  are  quiet  subjects. 

Sultan  Soliman,  or  Suleiman  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  the 
son  of  Selim  I.  'a.h.  926 till  974  ;  a.d.  1520  till  15€G).  This 
sultan  is  called  Soliman  II.  by  several  historians,  who  give 
the  title  of  sultan  to  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Mohammed  I.  Soliman  I.  is  the  greatest 
sultan  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  his  reign  is  the  most  important 
period  of  Turkish  history.  During  his  life  Turkey  was  at 
the  summit  of  her  power,  and  by  liis  conquests,  his  laws, 
his  character,  and  his  splendour,  he  has  justly  deserved  the 
title  of '  the  Great'  given  to  him  by  Europeans.  The  Turks, 
more  modest,  only  call  him  the  '  Legislator.'  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  took  Belgrade,  the  key  of  Hungary, 
iiud  Rhodes,  which  was  defended  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  ;  and  he  compelled  Kadul,  the  prince  of  VVallachia, 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  sultan.  In  a.h. 
932  (a.d.  1526)  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  ofMohaca,  againt  Soliman,  who  overran  Hungary  in 
one  campaign,  and  took  the  capital,  Buda.  The  crown  of 
Hungary  was  disputed  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  Zapolya,  the  waiwode  of  Transylvania, 
who  promised  to  take  the  oath  of  vassalage  if  the  Sultan 
would  aid  him  against  Ferdinand.  Soliman  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  re-entered  Hungary  in  a.h.  933  iad.  1529), 
penetrated  into  Germany,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  the 
month  of  Moharrem  (September  )  of  the  same  year.  But 


he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  in  a.h.  940  (a.o. 
1533)  he  concluded  peace  with  Ferdinand,  who  recognised 
Zapolya  as  king  of  Hungary  and  prince  of  Transylvania. 
From  Hungary  Soliman  proceeded  to  Persia,  then  governed 
by  Shah  Thamasp,  wl.o  had  protected  8herif-Bey,  the 
khan  of  Bedlis,  who  had  revolted  against  the  Sultan.  This 
war  la-sted  till  a.h.  961  (a.d.  1554) ;  and  although  th« 
Turks  took  Baghdad,  Soliman  gave  up  his  conquests  on 
condition  of  the  Shah  not  aiding  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
the  Sultan. 

While  one  Turkish  army  was  thus  occupied  against 
Persia,  another,  supported  by  a  fleet,  made  war  against 
the  Venetians,  who  lost  several  of  their  islands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago ;  and  with  a  third  army  Soliman  again  took  the 
field  against  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  Zapolya  having  died 
in  a.d.  1539,  Ferdinand  seized  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
during  the  absence  of  Soliman  in  Asia;  but  the  Sultan  in- 
vaded Hunsrary  in  a.h.  948  (a.d.  1541).  In  this  war  Soli- 
man was  victorious  over  the  best  captains  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  brother,  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Soliman  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary,  with  the  capital,  Buda  or  Ofen,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded in  a.h.  954  ;  a.d.  1547).  In  two  years  fresli  hos- 
tilities broke  out,  and  after  a  long  war,  during  which 
Hungary  and  some  adjacent  parts  of  Germany  were  dread- 
fully ravaged,  anew  peace  was  concluded  in  a.h.  970 (a.d. 
1562),  by  which  Soliman  maintained  possession  of  his  con- 
quests, and  Ferdinand,  then  emperor,  promised  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  30.000  ducats  for  his  part  of  Hungary 
(Upper  Hungary).  Previously  to  this  the  domestic  peace 
of  Turkey  was  disturbed  by  a  civil  war  between  Selim  and 
Bayazid,  sons  of  Soliman,  who  disputed  the  future  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Koniah,  Bayazid  with  his 
four  sons  fled  to  Persia,  and  Soliman  having  declared  him- 
self for  Selim,  the  Shah  delivered  the  fugitives  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Sultan.  Bayazid  and  his  sons  were  put  to 
death  in  a.h.  969  (a.d.  1561 ). 

During  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Turkish  navy  was  the 
first  in  the  world,  and  became  the  scourge  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Piale,  Toighud,  and  Salih  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa :  they  took  Reggio,  Sorento, 
Bujia,  (Iran,  and  the  island  of  Majorca  ;  and  in  a.h.  967 
(a.d.  1560)  Piale  defeated  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Italy  off  Jerba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa  within  the 
limits  of  Tunis.  Another  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  successively  commanded  by 
Piri  Reis,  Murad,  and  Sidi  'Ali.  Piri  Reis  sailed  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Arabia  from  Suez  to  Basrah,  and  on  his  way 
he  took  the  town  of  Muscat.  This  Piri  Reis  was  the  author 
of  1he  4  Bahriye.'  a  map  of  charts  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sidi  'Ali  appeared  at  Diu 
and  Surat :  he  fought  several  times  with  the  Portuguese  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  but  having  lost  his  ships  by  storms  and  by 
the  superiority  of  the  Portuguese,  he  returned  by  land  from 
the  mouth  ot  the  Indus  to  Constantinople.  He  wrote  on 
the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  and  is  the  author  of  '  Muhit'  (the 
Ocean  i,  a  very  good  description  of  the  Indian  Sea.  After 
the  victory  at  Jerba,  Soliman  resolved  upon  the  conquest 
of  Malta,  and  a  powerful  fleet  left  Constantinople  for  that 
purpose  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  a.h.  973  (a.d.  1565). 
But  the  expedition  failed ;  and  alter  immense  losses  of  men 
the  fleet  returned  to  Constantinople,  after  a  siege  of  five 
months.  [Malta,  p.  347-J  During  this  time  the  war  with 
Austria  was  renewed.  Soliman,  notwithstanding  his  old  age, 
took  the  command  of  his  army  and  hastened  to  Hungary. 
He  laid  siege  to  Szigcth,  defended  by  Zriny,  and  he  died 
there  in  his  camp  in  the  month  of  Safer,  97*4  (September, 
1566  ,  before  the  fortress  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers. 

Poetry,  arts,  and  science  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Soliman.  The  body  of  the  uleimis  received  a  new  or- 
ganization, and  great  privileges  in  matters  relating  to  their 
property. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  wars  and  the  great 
liberality  of  Soliman,  the  finances  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  nnd  he  w  as  only  once  obliged  to  raise  an  extraordinary 
poll-tax.  The  payment  of  the  Janissaries  was  augmented, 
the  succession  to  military  fiefs  was  regulated,  and  so  was  the 
administration  of  the  extensive  domains  of  the  Sultan  in 
Egypt ;  several  edicts  were  issued  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition and  to  determine  the  taxes  of  the  Ray  a* ;  and  the 
criminal  code  was  revised,  nnd  enlarged  by  severe  lawscon- 
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cerning  the  life,  honour,  and  properly  of  the  Osmanlis, 
the  Ray  a*,  and  even  the  Blaves.  Under  Soliman  the  use 
of  coffee  became  general  in  Turkey. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire begins  with  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Great.  Kochi- 
Bey,  who  is  sometimes  called  'the  Montesquieu  of  the 
Turks,'  attributes  the  decline  to  the  following  causes  :— 

I,  Soliman,  always  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  abandoned  the 
direction  of  state  affaire  entirely  to  the  diwan,  over  which 
he  seldom  presided  ;  and  thus  the  grand-vizir  acquired  too 
much  power ;  2,  the  influence  of  the  harem  gave  way  to 
petty  intrigues,  and  continued  so  during  the  reign  oi  his 
successors ;  3,  the  administration  of  the  provinces  and  of  the 
domains  was  often  farmed  to  Jews,  Greeks,  and  others, 
who  impoverished  the  subjects  though  they  filled  the  im- 
perial treasury  ;  4,  nepotism  was  sensibly  felt :  5,  luxury, 
introduced  by  the  great,  who  had  enriched  themselves  with 
Ihe  spoil  of  so  many  countries,  spread  through  all  classes, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  army.  We  add,  as  a  sixth  cause, 
that  the  army  became  more  eager  to  plunder  than  to  gain 
victories. 

Sultan  Selim  II.t  the  son  of  Soliman  the  Great  (a.h. 
071  till  082;  a.d.  1566  till  1574).  Immediately  after  his 
accession  he  quelled  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  Janizaries, 
whereupon  he  concluded  peace  with  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.,  by  which  each  remained  in  possession  of  his  share 
of  Hungary  as  fixed  by  the  peace  ol  a.h.  970  (a.d.  1562). 
Turkey  was  increased  by  the  province  of  Yemen  in  Arabia, 
which  was  conquered  by  Sinan -Pasha  in  a.h.  977  (a.d. 
1570) ;  by  the  addition  of  Cyprus,  taken  from  the  Venetians 
in  the  same  year  by  I-ala  Mustapha  Pasha,  Piale,  and  'Ali- 
Moczzin,  in  spite  of  the  peace  which  had  been  sworn  by 
the  Sultan ;  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Tunis,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  a.h.  982  (a.d.  1574).  The 
Turkish  navy,  commanded  by  'AH  Moezzin,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  Don  Juan  d' Austria,  in  the  battle  of  Lenanto, 
in  a.h.  080  (a.d.  1372) ;  but  the  Sultan,  and  especially  his 
grand-vizir  Sokolli,  and  his  admiral  Ochiali,  displayed  such 
activity  in  rebuilding  new  ships,  that  in  two  years  the 
Turkish  navy  was  superior  to  the  united  fleets  of  the 
Christian  governments  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
By  order  of  Selim,  an  attempt  was  made  to  join  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga  by  a  canal,  some  traces  of  which  are  still  visible. 

Sultan  Murad  III.,  or  Atuuiad  III.,  son  of  Sultan  Selim 

II.  (a.h.  982  till  1003;  a.d.  1574  till  1595).  Although  this 
sultan  was  governed  by  favourites  and  by  women,  Turkey 
was  enlarged  during  his  reign  by  some  important  conquests. 
A  war  having  broken  out  with  Persia,  the  Turks,  after  a 
victory  at  Childir,  conquered  Eriwan,  Georgia,  and  Da- 
ghistan.  From  this  country,  Osman  Pasha,  the  com- 
mander of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  army,  proceeded  north- 
wards, and  crossed  the  Caucasus  in  order  to  relieve  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Rus- 
sians. In  a.h.  992  (a.d.  15R4)  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, taking  his  way  through  Southern  Russia  and 
Bessarabia,  ami  arrived  in  the  capital  after  having  carried 
the  crescent  round  the  Black  Sea.  The  following  years  of 
Miirads  reign  were  signalized  by  a  fresh  war  with  Persia, 
and  by  dangerous  troubles  among  the  Druses  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.  Transylvania,  Molda- 
via, and  Wallachia  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute,  and 
as  they  were  encouraged  to  resistance  by  Austrian  agents, 
the  Turks  invaded  the  Austrian  territory.  War  was  de- 
clared, but  Sultan  Miirad  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
Miirad  III.  had  a  hundred  and  two  children.  During  his 
reign,  Turkey  had  diplomatic  relations  with  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  :  Edward  Berton  concluded  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  England  and  Turkey.  On  the  death 
of  Miirad  III.  the  Turkish  empire  contained  in  Europe  the 
present  European  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary;  in  Asia,  all  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Daghistitn,  the  western  part  of  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia, 
Baghdad,  Svria,  Cyprus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  ; 
in  Africa,  Egypt,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  follow- 
ing were  vassal  states: — the  khanat  of  the  Crimea;  the 
principalities  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
and  the  republic  of  Ragusa.  The  Byzantine  empire  under 
Justinian  was  of  less  extent  than  Turkey  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Franks  and 
Goths  no  name  had  inspired  such  universal  terror  as  that  of 
the  Turks. 

Sultan  Mohammed  III.,  son  of  Murad  III.  (a.h.  1003  to 
1012  j  a.d.  1505  to  1603).  He  secured  his  succession  by  put- 


ting to  death  his  nineteen  brothers,  and  seven  femaie  slaves 
of  his  father  who  were  pregnant.  The  war  with  Austria  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  reign ;  the  Austrians  were  unable 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  and  the  Turks  did  not 
succeed  in  expelling  the  Austrian*.  His  relations  with  the 
other  European  powers  were  generally  peaceful.  Sigis- 
mund,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  had  taken  arms  against 
the  Porte,  submitted  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  invested  with 
his  principality  as  a  vassal  of  Turkey.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Mohammed,  Dell-Husein  rebelled  in  Asia, 
and  was  the  cause  of  thirty  years'  troubles  and  civil  war. 

Sultan  Ahmed  I.,  the  son  of  Mohammed  HI,  (a.h.  1012 
to  1026  ;  a.d.  1603  to  1617),  ascended  the  throne  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  fourteen.  The  rebels  in  Asia  having  been 
supported  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  of  Persia,  a  war  broke 
out  between  him  and  the  Sultan ;  which  lasted  till  a.h. 
1022  (a.d.  1613),  although  it  was  interrupted  by  some 
short  truces.  In  this  war  the  Turkish  soldiers  fought  with 
their  usual  courage,  but  their  discipline  was  loose,  and  the 
commander  of  their  enemies,  Shah  Abbas,  was  the  best 
general  in  the  East.  Ahmed  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the 
victor  Daghistan,  Georgia,  and  Eriwan,  and  the  Shah  pro- 
mised not  to  aid  the  rebels  in  Asia.  Abbas  however  did 
not  keep  his  word,  and  the  rebellion  that  had  begun  under 
Mohammed  HI.  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Turkish  commanders  in  Hungary  were  no 
less  unfortunate.  The  emperor  Rudolph  II.  was  assisted 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  their  troops  defeated  the 
Turks  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  Ahmed  was  obliged 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok  (a.h.  1015;  a.d.  1006  . 
This  peace  must  be  considered  as  the  first  trace  of  an  in- 
ternational law  between  Turkey  and  the  European  powers. 
The  Sultan  recognised  the  emperor  as  his  equal  by  giving 
him  the  title  of  1  Padishah  ;'  the  tribute  which  Austria  had 
paid  for  her  part  of  Hungary  was  abolished ;  and  the  Sultan 
promised  not  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  Hungary,  who  had 
taken  arms  against  the  emperor  under  the  pretext  of  ob- 
taining religious  liberty.  Ahmed  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United"  States  of  the  Netherlands.  Durin; 
his  reign  a  body  of  Cossacks  descended  the  Don  in  a  fleet  of 
boats,  crossed  the  Black  Sea,  and  surprised  the  town  of 
Sinope,  which  they  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  rela- 
tions with  Poland  were  hostile,  but  the  treaty  of  Bussa  pre- 
vented war.  Turkey  was  still  a  powerful  state,  but  her 
gradual  dissolution  became  apparent  during  the  reign  of  a 
weak  prince  who  was  governed  by  favourites  and  women. 

Sultan  Mustafa  I.,  the  brother  of  Ahmed,  ascended  the 
throne  in  a.h.  1026  (a.d.  1617),  and  descended  from  it  in 
six  months,  in  the  beginning  of  a.h.  1027  (a.d.  1618),  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  in  the  seraglio.  He  was  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  and  his  successor  was  his  nephew, 

Sultan  Osman  II.,  the  son  of  Ahmed  I.  (a.h.  1027  till 
1031  ;  a.d.  1618  till  16221.  A  short  hut  unhappy  war 
with  Poland  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  who  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nation. 
In  violation  of  the  law  which  declares  that  the  Sultan  shall 
have  no  women  in  his  harem  except  slaves,  Osman  chose 
three  wives  among  the  daughters  of  his  first  officers;  and 
he  conceived  the  fantastic  plan  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca :  the  Janizaries,  being  informed  of  this,  rose  in 
open  rebellion,  and  put  the  question  to  the  Mufti,  if  it  was 
legal  to  kill  those  who  give  bad  advice  to  the  Sultan  and 
unre  him  to  innovations.  The  answer  of  the  Mufti  was 
affirmative.  Osman,  having  refused  to  deliver  up  his 
counsellors,  was  deposed  ami  put  in  prison,  where  he  was 
strangled,  the  first  example  of  a  Sidtan  losing  his  life  by 
the  hands  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  His  counsellors  were 
likewise  put  to  death.  His  uncle,  the  deposed  Mustafa, 
was  delivered  from  his  captivity  and  proclaimed  Sultan. 

Sultan  Mustafa  I.,  2  (9th  of  Rejeb,  a.h.  1031  till  4th  of 
Zilkide,  1032 ;  20th  of  May  1622,  till  30th  of  August,  1623). 
The  incompetence  of  this  prince  had  been  seen  in  his  first 
reign ;  during  his  second  reign  he  showed  all  the  symptom* 
of  insanity.  Duud-Pasha,  his  favourite,  was  killed  by  the 
Janizaries;  his  successor,  Husein-Pasha,  was  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant.  He  and  the  Sultan  were  both  deposed  by 
the  Janizaries. 

Sultan  Miirad  IV.,  or  Amiirad  IV.,  the  brother  of  Osman 
II.,  and  the  son  of  Ahmed  I.  (a.h.  1032  till  104'J  :  a.d.  1623 
till  1610).  He  was  a  child  of  tw  elve  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  he  reigned  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  Mah-peiker  (Moon-face\ 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  he  evinced  the 
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character  of  a  cruel  but  active  and  enterprising  tyrant. 
Shortly  aft  it  his  accession,  Bekir,  Pasha  of  Baghdad, 
rebelled,  and  a  civil  war  resulted,  in  consequence  of  which 
Asia  Minor  was  ravaged,  and  Baghdad  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians.  Bekir  lost  his  life  in  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  but  the  rebels  found  a  new  head  In  the  person  of 
Abfoa-Pasha,  who  took  arms  against  the  Sultan  on  the 
pretext  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Sultan  Osman  II. 
Cherkess  Mohammed,  the  grand-vizir,  took  the  field 
against  Abaza,  but  while  the  main  force  of  th«  army  was 
thus  employed  in  Asia,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  in  a.h.  1033  (a.d.  1624) 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  Kapudan  Pasha,  who  had  been 
Bent  thither  to  quell  the  troubles.  In  the  same  year  a 
hundred  and  fifty  long  barks,  manned  each  witli  seventy 
Cossacks,  appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  ravaged 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  The  terror  in  the  capital  was 
so  great  that  the  long  iron  chain  with  which  the  mouth  of 
the  port  of  Constantinople  used  to  be  closed  was  carried 
to  the  castles  of  the  Bosporus,  in  order  to  close  this 
channel  and  to  prevent  the  Cossacks  from  penetrating  into 
the  sea  of  Marmara.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  and  of 
1he  news  that  the  grand-vizir  had  not  succeeded  in  re- 
covering Baghdad,  the  Janizaries  revolted,  and  the  uproar 
■was  only  quelled  after  several  ministers  had  been  deposed 
or  put  to  death.  Khalil-Pasha  was  appointed  to  supersede 
Cherkess  Mohammed  as  grand-vizir,  but  no  sooner  liad  he 
appeared  in  the  field  than  he  was  defeated  by  the  rebel 
Abaza  (a.h.  1036 ;  a.d.  1626),  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Constantinople.  At  last  Khosrew-Pasha,  the  successor  of 
Khalil-Pasha,  brought  the  rebel  to  obedience ;  but  Abaza's 
power  was  so  great,  that  he  only  submitted  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  full  pardon  (a.h.  1038;  a.d.  1628). 
He  was  appointed  pasha  of  Bosnia,  because, '  as  he  dad  not 
know  that  country,  there  was  no  danger  that  he  would 
rebel.'  Khosrew-Pasha  penetrated  as  far  as  Baghdad,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  but  the  Persians  surprised  him,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat.  He  was  afterwards  beheaded. 
These  unfortunate  wars  in  Asia  prevented  Turkey  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  critical  position  in  which  Austria 
was  put  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Janizaries  w  ere 
so  exasperated  by  all  these  defeats,  tliat  they  threatened 
to  depose  the  Sultan.  They  set  fire  to  a  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Murad  heard  their  cries,  *  The  only  means 
to  «ive  the  empire  is  thy  sword!'  This  encouraged  the 
young  Sultan  :  he  left  the  seraglio  and  presented  himself 
to  the  troops,  who  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy  (a.h. 
1042;  a.d.  1633).  Two  years  afterwards  Murad,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  army,  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. In  his  first  campaign  he  took  Erz-rum,  Enwaii, 
and  Tabriz,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  signalised  his 
presence  by  cruelties;  the  people  in  the  rebellious  pro- 
vinces were  burnt,  together  with  their  villages  and  towns, 
and  the  least  fault  of  his  officers  was  punished  with  torture 
and  death.    He  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  in  a.h. 

1047  (a.d.  1638)  opened  a  fresh  campaign  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Baghdad.  He  took  one  of  the  great  military  roads 
across  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  passed  by  the 
following  towns:  Scutari,  Iznikmid  or  Nicomedia,  Her- 
«k,  Iznik  or  Nicna,  Yeni-Shehr,  Eski-Shehr,  Ak-Shehr 
(leaving  Kutahia  to  his  right),  Koniah,  Erekli,  Adina, 
Payas  or  Issus,  Iskenderiin  or  Alexandretta,  Antioch, 
Haleb,  Birejik  or  Birtha,  Roha  or  Edessa,  Diyarbekir, 
Mardin,  Nisibin,  Khabur,  Kefr-zeman,  near  which  he 
crossed  the  Tigris,  Mosul,  and  from  thence  by  two  pa- 
rallel roads,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  to  Baghd&d, 
•where  he  arrived  on  the  197th  day  after  having  left  Scutari. 
Baghdad  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  Shaban,  a.h. 

1048  '25th  of  December,  1638).  Out  of  30,000  Persians,  the 
garrison  of  the  town,  10,000  had  lost  their  lives  during  the 
siege,  and  20,000 were  massacred  during  and  after  the  storm. 
According  to  some  historians  the  number  of  the  killed  was 
80,000.  but  this  seems  exaggerated,  even  if  we  comprehend 
under  this  number  30,000  Persian  Sliiites,  inhabitants  of 
U.it'hdad,  who  were  slaughtered  some  days  after  the  storm. 
A  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia  in  a.h.  1049  (a.d.  163U), 
the  Persians  retained  Eriwnn,  but  Baghdad  and  its  ex- 
tensive territory  was  ceded  to  the  Porte.  (The  details  of 
this  peace  are  contained  in  Hammer,  cited  below,  vol.  v., 
p  266  )  Murad  IV.  died  a  short  time  after  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  Constantinople  (a.h.  1049 ;  a.d.  1640  -.  Three 
of  his  brothers,  and  perhaps  also  his  uncle,  the  deposed 
Sultan  Mustafa  I.,  were  put  to  death  by  his  order. 
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Sultan  Ibrahim  I.,  youngest  brother  of  Miirad  IV.,  and 
son  of  Ahmed  I.  (a.h.  1049  till  1058;  a.d.  1040  till  1648). 
The  conquest  of  Azof  from  the  Cossacks,  and  a  war  with 
Venice,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  conquest  of  a  part 
of  Candia,  were  the  most  remarkable  events  or. the  short 
reign  of  Ibrahim  I.  He  spent  his  time  in  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery :  his  passion  for  women  surpassed  everything  on 
record :  the  influence  of  these  women,  one  of  whom  be- 
came a  pasha,  was  unbounded.  The  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  Osmanlis  became  conspicuous  in  the  abuses,  violent 
measures,  and  frequent  rebellions  which  characterised  this 
reign.  Ibrahim  perished  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of 
the  Janizaries,  whose  power  was  then  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers  under  the  Roman  emperors ; 
and  his  powerful  grand-vizir,  Ahmcd-Pasha  Hczarpara, 
whose  fiscal  measures  were  insupportable,  shared  the  fate 
of  his  master. 

Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  I.  (a.h. 
1058  till  1099 ;  a.d.  1648  till  1687),  was  a  boy  of  seven  years 
of"  age.  The  simple  fact  of  the  Janizaries  having  preferred 
a  child  to  a  man,  proves  the  turbulent  haughtiness  of  this 
body  and  the  degenerate  character  of  Ibrahim  I.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.,  who  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  grandmother,  Mah-peiker,  the 
widow  of  Ahmed  I.,  was  a  series  of  troubles  and  calamities. 
An  expedition  against  Candia  failed,  and  in  two  battles 
off  Chios  and  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  the 
Venetians  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Turkish 
navy.  A  revolt  of  the  pages  of  the  Sultan  was  a  dan- 
gerous event :  the  troops  in  Candia  mutinied  ;  a  body  of 
the  Janizaries  ravaged  the  environs  of  Constantinople ;  and 
bands  of  robbers,  commanded  by  Karu-IIaider-zude,  became 
gradually  an  army  of  outlaws,  who  were  not  exterminated 
till  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  pashas  of  Asia.  The 
ministers  were  frequently  changed  (from  1648  to  1056 
there  were  fifteen  grand-vizirs) :  the  grand-vizir  Ipshir 
Mustafa  Pasha  was  put  to  death  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution  in  the  seraglio,  the  old  Sultana  Mah-peiker  was 
strangled  (a.h.  1061;  a.d.  1651).  The  influence  of  the 
harem  continued,  and  the  disorders  were  augmented  by 
serious  religious  difference*.  At  last  Mohammed  Kbprili 
became  grand-vizir  in  a.h.  1066  (a.d.  1656),  and  under  his 
and  his  successor's  administration  Turkey  recovered  from 
her  depression. 

il  prince 
i  Austria 

derablc  territory  to  this  power,  differences  arose  on  that 
account  between  the  Sultan  and  the  emperor  Leopold  I., 
which  led  to  a  war  in  a.h.  1070  (a.d.  1660).  Ahmed  Kb- 
prili, the  son  and  successor  of  Mohammed  Kbprili,  con- 
ducted this  war  with  great  energy,  and  the  Turkish  arms 
were  signalised  by  the  conquest  of  Neuhausel,  Leutra,  Lc- 
wenz,  and  Novigrad.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  Tartar  khan 
penetrated  into  Moravia  and  Silesia.  But  in  a.h.  1075 
(a.d.  1664)  the  grand-vizir  was  routed  at  St.  Gotthard  by 
Montecuculi,  the  imperial  fieldmarshal,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries  commanded  by  marshal 
Colignv  and  the  duke  de  la  Feuillade.  Some  days  after 
his  defeat  Ahmed  Kbprili  concluded  the  peace  of  Vasvar, 
which  was  disadvantageous  for  Turkey  inasmuch  as  the 
Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Iransylvania,  and  to 
cede  to  the  emperor  the  northern  part  of  that  quarter  ot  Hun- 
gary which  is  situated  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
This  loss  was  compensated  by  the  conquest  of  Candia  by 
Ahmed  Kbprili,  in  a.h.  1080  (a.d.  1669).  In  a  war  with 
Poland,  the  Turks  were  at  first  beaten  at  Choczim ;  but 
they  afterwards  took  this  important  fortress,  as  well  as  the 
country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  and  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  Lw6w,  or  Lemberg  (a.h.  1086 ; 
A.D.  1675).  There  they  were  routed  by  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland ;  but  their  power  was  still  so  great  that,  by 
the  peace  of  Zurawna  (A.h.  1087  ;  a.d.  1676),  they  acquired 
Podolia  and  the  famous  fortress  Kaminiec  Podolski.  A 
short  war  with  Russia  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Cehrinby 
the  Turks  (a.h.  1089;  a.d.  1678/.  During  this  time  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  was  checked  by  the  re- 
bellion of  Emmerich  Tbkbli,  who  was  chosen  by  his  partisans 
king  of  Hungary,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  Turks,  then 
excited  by  their  numerous  victories.  The  consequence  was 
a  war  with  Austria,  which  broke  out  in  a.h.  1093  (a.d.  1682), 
and  in  which  Austria  was  supported  by  the  princes  of  the 
empire  and  by  the  king  of  Poland.  Kuril  Mustafa  Pasha, 
the  grand-vizir,  commanded  the  Turkish  army  as  scrasker, 
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Ragotzi,  the  vassal  prince  of  Transylvania,  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  he  ceded  a  consi- 
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or  general-field-raarabal ;  and  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  pre- 
ceded by  the  standard  of  the  prophet,  left  Constantinople 
and  accompanied  his  army  to  Hungary  (a.h.  1094 ;  a.d. 
1683).  At  Essek  he  received  the  homage  of  king  Tokiili. 
Few  Austrian  troop*  were  in  Hungary,  and  on  the  19th  of 
Rejib.  1004  (14th  of  July,  1083),  Kara  Mustafa,  with 
200,000  men,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The 
heroic  resistance  of  the  citizens  and  the  feeble  garrison, 
commanded  by  Count  Starhemberg,  saved  Vienna  from  the 
fate  of  Constantinople.  On  the  12th  of  September  Kira 
Mustafa  was  attacked  by  an  army  composed  oY  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  of  the  troops 
of  the  empire,  commanded  by  Maximilian-Emanuel,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  under  him  twenty  princes  of  the  em-  J 

Sire ;  and  by  a  body  of  Polish  auxiliaries,  commanded  by 
ieir  gallant  king,  John  Sobieski.  The  Turks  were  com- 
pletely defeated :  the  victory  was  mainly  due  to  the  military 
talents  of  the  king  of  Poland.  Kara  Mustafa,  abandoning 
his  camp,  fled  to  Hungary  with  the  remnant  of  his  army : 
GO00  men,  11,000  women,  14.000  girls,  and  50,000  children 
had  been  carried  oft"  by  the  Turks  into  slavery.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  imperial  troops,  who,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  took  the  capital  and  the  most  important  fortresses 
of  Hungary,  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Parkany,  at  Hansa- 
beg,  and  at  Mohacs  on  the  25th  of  Ramnzan,  1098  (4th  of 
August,  1687).  The  Venetians  acceded  to  the  league  against 
Turkey,  and  captured  Santa  Maura  and  several  places 
in  Epirus  and  Greece,  and  at  last  Morosini  took  Athens 
from  the  Turks,  and  forced  them  to  evacuate  Greece. 
So  much  disgrace  alter  so  many  triumphs  made  the  people 
despair.  The  Janizaries  revolted,  and  Mohammed  IV. 
exchanged  his  throne  for  a  prison  in  the  seraglio. 

Sultan  Soliman  II.  (III.),  the  brother  of  Mohammed  IV., 
and  son  of  Ibrahim  I.  (a.h.  1099  till  1102;  a.d.  1687  till 
1691),  and  8ultAn  Ahmed  II.,  brother  of.Soliman  II.  (III.), 
and  Mohammed  IV.,  son  of  Ibrahim  I.  (a.h.  1102  till  1100; 
a.d.  1691  till  1695).  The  Austrian*  continued  their  vic- 
tories ;  they  took  Belgrade,  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Slanka- 
men,  whereupon  the  fortress  of  Grand-Waradin  surrendered 
to  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The  Venetians  conquered 
Chios.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire  was  deplorable ; 
there  was  rebellion  in  all  the  provinces. 

Sultan  Mustafa  II.,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV. 
(A.H.  1106  till  1115;  a.d.  1695  till  1703).  The  Turks  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  Venetians  by  recovering  Chios, 
and  beating  their  fleet  offChio?  in  a.d.  1695 ;  and  the  Tartars 
ravaged  Poland  as  far  as  Lw6w.  But  in  Hungary  the  Im- 
perialists were  still  victorious,  and  a  strong  body  of  them 
crossed  the  Danube  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Balkan.  At  the  same  time  Peter  the  Great,  eager  to  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  Black  Sea,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Austria  against  Turkey,  and  laid  siege  to 
Azof.  This  key  of  the  Don  fell  into  his  hands  in  a.h. 
11U3  (a.d.  1696).  In  the  followine  year  the  Venetian 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Mitylene,  but  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  the  grand-vizir  in  the  battle  of  Zenta. 
These  events,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Porte  carrying 
on  the  war  any  longer  without  ruining  the  people  by 
taxes,  led  to  the  peace  of  Carlowicz,  which  was  concluded 
in  a.h.  1111  (a.d.  1699;.  Venice  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Morea  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  of  Dalmatia ;  Russia  made  only  a  truce  for  two  years ; 
Poland  received  Podolia,  the  Porte  renouncing  this  con- 
quest, and  the  fortress  of  Kami  nice  Podolski ;  Austria  re- 
ceived all  Hungary,  except  the  banat  of  Temesvur,  and 
the  protectorship  of  Transylvania,  which  country,  as  well 
as  Hungary,  ceased  to  be  vassal  states  of  Turkey.  This 

Saee  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  England  and 
b  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  8ince  Timur 
had  made  sultan  Bayazid  I.  his  prisoner,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Turkey  had  been  humbled.  However,  her  long 
struggle  with  Austria,  Venice,  Poland,  and  Russia  was  not 
inglorious,  and  did  honour  to  the  energetic,  though  often 
despotic,  administration  of  Husein  KSprili,  who  directed 
affairs  for  several  years,  first  as  vizir,  and  afterwards  as 
grand-vixtr.  The  Osmanlis  felt  the  decline  of  their  power 
with  deep  regret ;  but  they  saw  the  causes  of  it  in  the  sys- 
tem of  administration.  An  insurrection  was  prepared,  a 
well-organized  army  of  rebeU  marched  to  Constantinople, 
and  sultan  Mustafa  was  deposed  in  a.h.  1115  (a.d.  1703). 

8ultan  Ahmed  III.,  brother  of  Mustapha  II.,  and  son  of 
MohammedlV. (a.h. lUStill  1143;  a.d.  1703 till  1730).  He 
at  first  unable  to  quell  those  disorders  which  were  tht 


cause  of  his  accession,  and  in  fifteen  years  he  had  fourteen 
grand-vizirs.  One  of  them,  'AH  Chorlili,  a  man  of  remark- 
able talents,  endeavoured  to  derive  advantage  from  Uie  war 
between  Peter  the  Great  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  Char  Its 
XII.,  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  ottered  Charles  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Porte  if  he  would  carry  the  war  into  the 
south  of  Russia.   Charles  accordingly  penetrated  into  the 
Ukraine,  but  his  defeat  at  Pultawa  destroyed  his  plans,  and 
he  took  refuge  in  Turkey.    [Charles  XII.l   8ultan  Ah- 
med tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  the  king,  for  he  was  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  preferred  music,  poetry,  and  pleasure 
to  the  chances  of  war.    He  deposed  'All  Chorhh,  who 
could  not  succeed  in  removing  the  king  of  Sweden;  but 
the  new  grand-vizir,  Baltaji  Mohammed,  was  not  more 
successful  than  'AJi,  and  the  intrigues  of  Charles  at  last 
prevailed  in  the  diwan,  and  war  was  declared  agahut 
Russia.   But  for  the  treason  of  Ballaji  Mohammed,  Teter 
the  Great  would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks  with  his  whole  army.   The  empress  Catharine,  who 
was  with  him  in  the  camp!  saved  him  by  bribing  the  grand- 
vizir.   The  peace  of  the  Pruth  was  concluded  in  a.h.  1123 
(a.d.  1711),  and  the  Czar  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  em- 
pire after  having  ceded  the  fortress  of  Azof.   Charles  XII. 
left  Turkey  in  a.d.  1713.   The  timid  policy  of  the  Porte  to- 
wards Russia  was  in  many  respect*  produced  by  the  desire 
of  profiting  from  the  weakness  of  Venice,  an  enemy  then 
of  less  power  than  the  rising  state  of  Russia.   A  pretext 
for  war  was  easily  found,  and  Venice  was  attacked  in  a.h. 
1126  (a.d.  1714).  Sultan  Ahmed  led  his  army  into  Greece, 
and  the  grand-vixir,  Damah  'Ah  Pasha,  conquered  the 
Morea  in  one  campaign.   Upon  this  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  concluded  an  alliance  with  Venice,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  the  political  balance  fixed  by  the  peace  ol 
Carlowicz,  and  thus  Turkey  was  involved  in  that  memora- 
ble war,  the  result  of  which  was  to  lessen  her  influence  in 
Europe.   Defeated  bv  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwaradin  in 
a.h.  1128  (a.d.  1716),  and  at  Belgrade  in  a.h.  1129  (i.s. 
1717;,  the  Turks  were  disbanded;  and  as  early  as  a.u. 
1130  (a.d.  1718)  the  Sultan  concluded  the  peace  of  Pa»- 
sarowicz,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Austria  the  banat  of  Te- 
mesvur, an  d  the  western  part  of  Wallachia  and  Servia,  wiU\ 
Belgrade  ;  he  also  restored  his  Venetian  conquests,  except 
the  Morea,  which  was  ceded  to  Turkey.  Turkey  recovered 
from  this  blow  by  the  wise  administration  of  Ibrahim- 
Pasha,  who  was  appointed  grand-vizir  in  a.h.  1130  i.a.u. 
1718),  and  who  held  the  office  till  a.h.  1143  (a.d.  17J0,. 
Ibrahim,  far  from  attacking  Peter  the  Great,  who  wsj 
ready  to  invade  Persia,  then  governed  by  8hah  Tahmasp, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia ;  ana  in  the  ensuing 
war  with  Persia,  which  was  terminated  in  a.h.  1 138  (, a.d. 
1726),  the  victorious  Turks  acquired  a  considerable  part  ot 
north-western  Persia,  which  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
Sultan.    In  a.h.  1143  (a.d.  1730)  Tahmasp  suddenly  re- 
commenced hostilities,  and  recovered  the  provinces  winch 
he  had  ceded  to  Turkey.    When  the  news  of  this  invasion 
reached  Constantinople,  the  Janizaries  accused  the  grand- 
vizir  of  negligence,  and  revolted,  in  consequence  of  which 
Ibrahim  lost  his  life  and  the  Sultan  was  deposed.  During 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  III.,  European  arts  and  science* 
found  their  way  to  Constantinople,  where  the  first  printing- 
office  was  established,  under  the  patronage  of  the  grand- 
vizir  Ibrahim,  by  Ibrahim  Basmajt,  a  Hungarian  reuegsde, 
who  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  published  sixteen  work*, 
chiefly  historical. 

Sultan  Mahmud  I.,  the  son  ot  Mustafa  II.  (a.h.  1143  till 
1 1G8 ;  a.d.  1730  till  1754).  The  Turkish  serasker,  'Ah 
Hekim-zade,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Hamadan,  and  con- 
quered Tabriz ;  but  notwithstanding  these  triumphs  the 
timid  diwan  concluded  a  peace  with  Tahmasp,  which,  al- 
though it  was  not  without  advantages  for  Turkey,  was  fsi 
from  satisfying  the  nation  (a.h.  1144;  a.d.  1732).  A  re- 
volt ensued,  and  the  brave  'Ali  Hekim-zade  was  appointed 
grand-vizir.  Shortly  alter  this,  Nadir-KJiuli-Khan  usurped 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  Turks, 
who,  at  first  victorious  under  Topal  Osman,  were  entire)/ 
defeated  under  'Abdu-llah  Kdprifi,  and  compelled  to  bee; 
for  peace  and  to  renounce  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  them  during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  HI.  (a.h.  1149; 
a.d.  1736).  Previously  to  this  peace  differences  had  arisen 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia.  Feth-Ghiray,  the  khan  of  the 
'  Crimea,  had  received  orders  from  Constantinople  to  march 
acrotw  the  steppe  of  the  Kuban,  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and 
to  attack  the  Persians  in  Georgia,  The  nations  of  the  Cau« 
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casus,  especially  the  Chcrkeiwes,  were  neither  subject  to  nor 
vassals  of  the  Porte,  but  for  centuries  they  had  been  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  Constantinople ;  they  regarded  the 
sultans  as  the  natural  protectors  of  their  liberty  and  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  opposing  themselves  to  the 
march  of  the  Tartar  khan,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  chiefs 
saluted  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Sultan,  and  pro- 

Sosed  to  assist  him  against  the  Persians.  The  jealousy  of 
ussia  was  roused,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  sud- 
denly pretended  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Little  and 
the  Great  Kabarda,  the  chief  provinces  of  the  Cherkeases, 
belonged  to  the  Czars.  The  Russian  commander  in  Da- 
ghistan,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  declared  to  the 
khan  that  he  considered  his  march  through  the  Kabarda 
as  a  violation  of  the  Russian  territory ;  and  as  the  khan 
continued  his  march  in  spite  of  his  menaces,  he  attacked 
the  Tartars  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  range  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  approached  the  river  Samur,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Daghistiin.  Feth-Ghiray  defended  himself  until 
orders  came  from  Constantinople  to  return  to  the  Crimea. 
The  question  if  Russia  had  any  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Kabarda  was  the  first  cause  of  a  war  whicli  wjik  begun 
by  the  Russians  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made  (a.h.  J 149 ;  a.d.  1736).  Austria  concluded  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Porte  in  the  following  year(A.H.  1150;  a.d.1737). 

The  war  with  Austria  was  glorious  for  Turkey.  The 
Austrians,  commanded  by  Count  Wallis  and  the  Prince  of 
Hildburghausen.both  incompetent  generals  and  imprudent 
statesmen,  were  defeated  in  several  pitched  battles,  and 
sustained  severe  losses  in  frequent  skirmishes,  especially 
against  the  former  grand-vizir,  'AH  Hekim-zade,  who  was 
then  pasha  of  Bosnia.  The  emperor  concluded  peace  with 
the  Porte  at  Belgrade  (a.h.  1152;  a.d.  1730),  and  ceded 
to  her  the  conquests  of  Prince  Eugene,  that  is,  the  western 
part  of  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  with  Belgrade. 

The  Russian  war  was  disadvantageous  for  Turkey.  Count 
Miinnich,  the  Russian  field-marshal,  overran  part  of  the 
khanatofthe  Crimea;  he  took  Choczim  by  storm  ;  and  he 
conquered  Moldavia.  By  the  peace  of  Nissa,  which  was 
concluded  some  days  after  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  Russia 
acquired  the  privilege  of  building  a  fortress  on  the  Kuban; 
Out  both  the  Kabardas  were  declared  independent. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Mahmud  I.  were 
troubled  by  a  short  war  with  Persia ;  by  troubles  in  Egypt 
and  at  Baghdad,  and  by  the  disturbances  produced  in  Ara- 
bia by  the  Wahabites,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  whose  chief, 
'Abdii-l-Wahhub,  became  first  known  towards  a.h.  1162 
(a.d.  1749).  France,  supported  by  the  ambassador  Ville- 
neuve,  and  by  Count  Bonneval,  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Sultan,  had  more  influence  at  Constantinople 
during  this  period  than  any  other  European  power.  Mah- 
mud I.  died  a  natural  death  in  a.h.  1168  (a.d.  1734). 

Sultan  Osiuan  III.,  the  brother  of  Mahmud  I.,  and  the 
son  of  Mustafa  II.  (  a.h.  1168  till  1171 ;  a.d.  17»4  till  1787); 
and  Sultan  Mustafa  III.,  the  son  of  Ahmed  III.  (a.h.  1171 
till  1187;  a.d.  1757  till  1773).  The  short  reign  of  Osman 
III.  is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  importance,  except 
some  diplomatic  transactions  with  Prussia.  Sultan  Mus- 
tafa, contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  sultans  of  that  period, 
administered  the  state.  He  resisted  all  temptations  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  either  by  assisting  or  attack- 
ing Austria.  But  the  increasing  power  of  Russia  induced 
him  to  declare  war  against  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  be- 
fore his  array  and  his  finances  were  in  a  state  to  undertake 
a  struggle  with  that  formidable  enemy.  The  direct  cause 
of  this  war,  or  at  least  the  direct  pretext,  was  the  Sultan's  ! 
design  to  save  Poland  from  ruin  through  Russian  interfer- 
ence in  her  civil  troubles.  However,  it  is  but  just  to 
remark  that,  in  spite  of  this  pretext,  the  first  idea  of  dis- 
membering Poland  was  conceived  at  Constantinople.  This 
plan  was  formed  by  Sultan  Mustafa  HI.  himself,  at  whose 
order  the  Reis  Efendi  Isma  il  Riif  proposed  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  Baron  Thugut,  in  a  secret  conference  by  night, 
to  divide  Poland  between  the  Sultan  and  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  Austria. 
(Extract  from  the  Austrian  ambassador's  (at  Constantinople, 
Baron  Thugut)  Secret  Corresjmndence  tcith  the  Ministry 
at  Vienna,  in  Hammer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  373.)  This  conference 
took  place  ten  months  before  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  first  author  of  that  project, 
mentioned  such  division  to  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia. 


War  was  declared  in  a.h.  1182(a.d.'T768)  :  it  "was  glori- 
ous for  Russia  and  most  disastrous  for  Turkey.   The  Rus- 
sian field-marshal  Rumanzow  took  Bender,  Ismail,  Kilia 
I  brill,  and  other  fortresses  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  whole  country  between  these  two  riven 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  They  attacked  the  Cri- 
mea on  two  sides :  they  took  the  famous  lines  of  Perekopby 
storm,  and  overran  the  peninsula  from  the  north,  while  an- 
other body,  after  having  conquered  the  island  of  Tannin, 
crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  took  Kertsh,  Yeni- 
kale,  and  Kaffa  in  the  East  (a.h.  1185;  a.d.  1771V  The 
khan  Maksud-Ghiray  abandoned  his  capital,  Bakje-seraT, 
and  fled  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Russian  had  Shahfn- 
Ghiray  elected  in  bis  place.    As  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  var,  a  Russian  fleet,  commanded  by  Spiritow,  Alexis 
Orlow,  and  Elphinstone,  left  Kronstadt  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  diwan  was  informed  of  it  in  time,  but  declared 
such  an  expedition  to  be  impossible,  there  being  no  com- 
munication between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
when  at  last  they  could  no  longer  doubt  about  the  fleet 
being  under  sail,  they  requested  the  Austrian  ambassador 
not  to  allow  the  passage  of  it  by  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic. 
No  sooner  were  the  Russians  in  the  Mediterranean  than  an 
insurrection,  kindled  by  Russian  agents,  broke  out  in  Greece 
and  in  the  Herzogevina,  and  the  Russian  commanders  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  Greeks.  The  Russians  made 
few  conquests  in  Greece,  but  in  a.h.  1 184  (a.d.  1770)  they 
destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Chesme,  after  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  the  greatest  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  navy  of  Turkey.    The  embarrassment  of  the  Porte  wag 
so  great  that  in  a.h.  1184  (a.d.  1770)  she  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  promising  her  the  former"  Austrian 
part  of  Wallachia,  a  subsidy  of  11,250.000  gulden,  and 
several  ot  her  advantages,  on  condition  of  Austria  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  for  Turkey  an  honourable  peace  with  Russia. 
The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  a  truce  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Turkish  armies,  and  the  congresses  at  Fok- 
sli&n  and  at  Bukarest;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, and  the  hostilities  recommenced  in  a.h.  1186  (a.d. 
1773).     The  Turks  were  again  beaten  at  Rusjuk  and 
Kai'narji,  and  although  the  serasker  Osman-Pasha  obtained 
considerable  advantages  over  them  at  Silistra,  Rumanzow 
defeated  him  in  his  turn  at  Karium  in  Bulgaria.  Shortly 
afterwards  Sultan  Mustafa  111.  died  on  the  9th  of  She*  wal, 
1187  (  24th  of  December,  1773). 

Sultan  Abdu-I-Haroid  1.,  or  Ahmed  IV.,  as  he  is  called 
by  some  European  historians,  the  son  of  Ahmed  III.  (a.h. 
1187  till  1203 ;  a.d.  1773  till  1789).  Field-marshal  Ruman- 
zow continued  his  victories :  his  generals,  Kamenski  and 
Suwarow,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Basarjik  and  Koslije,  and 
in  the  month  of  July  Kamenski  entered  Uie  pomes  of  the 
Halkan  and  besieged  the  grand-vizir  Musa  Oghli.  The 
Porte  now  yielded  to  .the  propositions  of  Russia,  and  peace 
was  concluded  in  the  same  month  (a.h.  1 188 ;  a.d.  1774)  at 
Kuchuk-  Kai'narjt.  By  this  peace  Russia  obtained  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Kabarda,  that  is.  the  Porte  engaged 
not  to  oppose  the  Russian  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  were  declared  independent  by  the  peace  of 
Nissa ;  Russia  also  obtained  the  fortresses  of  Azof,  Kil- 
burn,  Kertsh,  and  Yemkale  ;  the  country  between  Uie  Bog 
and  the  Dnieper ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  free  passage  through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles; the  co-protectorship  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia; 
and  the  protectorship  over  all  the  Greek  churches  within 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  khanat  of  the  Crimea  was  de- 
clared independent,  but  it  soon  became  a  prey  to  Russia. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  Porte  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
Bukowina  to  Austria. 

By  the  peace  of  Kuchuk-Kamarjl  Turkey  was  brought 
to  a  political  dependence  on  Russia,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  bloody  wars,  the  Porte  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke. 

Sultan  'Abdd-I-Hamid,  a  weak  and  indolent  man,  was 
however  disposed  to  recommence  war  with  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  His  finances  were  exhausted,  and  to  fill  the 
treasury  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  were  forced  to  sell  their 
gold  and  silver  plate  or  inget*  to  the  treasury  at  a  rate  far 
below  Uie  real  value  of  the  metal.  The  necessity  of  a  war 
became  urgent  after  Catherine  had  annihilated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crimea  and  united  this  state  with  her 
empire.  Immense  preparations  were  made  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire,  ana  Catherine  in  her  turn  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Austria.   The  Porte  declared  war  in  a.h. 
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J2D1  (a.d.  1787),  long  before  her  preparations  were 
finished.  Her  armies  obtained  some  advantages  against 
the  Austrian*,  commanded  hy  an  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  who 
«m  a  philosopher  and  legislator,  but  net  a  general.  The 
Russian*  defeated  the  Turk.*,  who  sustained  great  losses  of 
men  and  of  territory.  Potemkin,  the  Russian  tie  Id-marshal, 
took  Oczakow  by  storm  (a.h.  1202;  a.d.  1788X  and  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Sultan 
'Abdu-I-Hamid  died  soon  after  this  unfortunate  event. 

Sultan  Selim  III.,  the  son  of  Mustapha  III.,  and  the  ne- 
phew of  'Abdu-I-Hamid  (a.h.  1203  till  1222;  a.d.  1789 
till  1807).  This  sultan  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  nation  and  of  the  East.  Before  his  acces- 
sion, while  confined  to  the  seraglio,  he  studied  Turkish 
and  European  history,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  be- 
coming the  regenerator  of  Turkey.  He  had  a  regular 
correspondence  with  distinguished  Turkish  statesmen,  with 
Count  de  Choiseul,  the  French  ambassador,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  exchanged  letters  with  the  king  himself,  Louis 
XVI.  of  France. 

He  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but 
he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  diwan,  who  were  afraid  of 
troubles  in  Constantinople.  The  war  meanwhile  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  loss.  The  Turks  were  beaten  at  Marli- 
nes! ie  by  the  united  Austrians  and  Russians;  the  Austrian* 
took  Belgrade ;  the  Russians,  Bender  and  Isma'il ;  and 
Turkey  would  have  been  overrun,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Thus  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  a.m.  1205  (a.d.  1791)  at  Szistowa  with  the  em- 
peror Leopold  II.,  the  successor  of  Joseph  II.,  who  restored 
his  conquests  to  Turkey ;  and  with  Russia  in  a.h.  1200 
(a.d.  1795,i  at  Jassy.  By  the  peace  of  Jassy  the  Porte  con- 
sented to  the  incorporation  of  the  Crimea  with  Russia,  and 
the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  between  the  two  empires. 
Sultan  Sellni  now  began  his  work  of  reformation,  but 
during  a  long  period  his  efforts  were  checked  by  troubles 
in  Syria  and  Egypt :  by  the  rebellion  of  Paswuti  Oghlu, 
Pasha  of  Widdiri ;  and  by  the  increasing  power  of  'Ali 
Pasha  of  Janina.  [Am  Pasha.]  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France.  The  grand-vizlr, 
\  usuf  Pasha,  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Abukir,  and  his 
army  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  French,  but  Egypt  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  to  the  Porte  in  a.h. 
1218  (a.d.  1803).  Previously  to  this,  Seli'm  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Russia,  Naples,  and  England,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  united  Turkish  and  Russian  fleet 
took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  conformably 
to  a  treaty  concluded  between  Selim  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  were  constituted  into  a  republic,  a.h.  1215  (a.d. 
1800).  Selfm  acquired  the  protectorship  of  this  new  re- 
public on  condition  of  consenting  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Georgia  with  Russia.  Peace  with  France 
was  concluded  in  a.h.  1217  (a.d.  1802),  no  change  taking 

Silace,  except  that  Fiance  acquired  the  free  navigation  on  the 
Hack  Sea,  a  privilege  which  was  soon  afterwards  granted 
to  England  and  to  several  other  European  powers.  Having 
thus  secured  his  political  position.  Selim  at  last  began  his 
reforms.    His  administrative  division  of  the  empire  has 
been  mentioned  above.   In  order  to  regenerate  his  army, 
the  discipline  of  which  was  entirely  slackened,  he  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  from  which  the  troops  received  a 
new  organization,  the  '  Nizam  Jedid,'  by  which  they  were 
put  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  of  European  armies.  He 
also  introduced  several  changes  into  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion :  he  gave  a  new  organization  to  the  diwan ;  but  in 
order  to  1»11  the  treasury  he  debased  the  money.  These 
reforms  were  the  pretext  for  many  rebellions.    In  the 
meantime  the  jealousy  of  England  and  Russia  was  excited 
by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Count  Sebastiam ;  and  Selim,  as  well  as  the  emperor 
Alexander,  having  both  violated  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
KaYnarjiby  arbitrarily  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  a  war  broke  out  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  assisted  by  England  (December,  1S06).  Ad- 
miral Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  Constantinople.   Sultan  Selim 
displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  preparing  for  resistance, 
and  Admiral  Duckwort  h,  fearing  that  his  retreat  would  be 
cut  off,  sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  Constantinople 
was  saved,  but  the  Russians  made  continual  progress  on 
the  Danube.    The  defeats  of  the  army  were  considered  by 
the  people  as  a  consequence  of  the  '  Nizam  Jedid  ;'  they 
niamfested  their  dissatisfaction,  and  the  Jauizaries,  who 


saw  their  ruin  in  the  new  organization,  broke  out  in  rebel 
lion.  To  the  number  of  15,000  men,  they  occupied  Penu 
and  directed  their  ordnance  against  the  Seraglio.  The 
Mufti  joined  their  party,  and  by  a  fetwi  declared  '  tr.at 
Sultan  Selim  HI.  had  forfeited  the  throne  because  he  had 
procreated  no  heir,  and  introduced  the  Nizam  Jedid  and 
several  other  innovations.'  Thus  Selim  III.  was  deposed, 
and  confined  to  the  Seraglio. 

Sultan  Mustafa  IV.,  the  son  of  'Abdo-1-Hamid  (a.h. 
1222  till  1223;  a.d.  1807  till  1808).  Immediately  atier 
his  accession  Mustafa  abolished  the  reforms  or  his  pre- 
decessor. The  Turkish  fleet  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  Russians  off  Lemnos,"  and  terror  spread  over  Constan- 
tinople. Mustafa  Bai'raktar,  pasha  of  Rusjuk.  the  friend 
of  the  deposed  Selim,  appeared  suddenly  with  an  Army 
before  the  capital,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  Mus- 
tafa. The  murder  of  Selim.  by  order  of  Mustafa  IV.,  wa> 
the  first  consequence  of  this  bold  step;  but  the  pasha 
Rusjuk  entered  Constantinople,  and  Mustafa  was  deposed . 

Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  the  son  of  'Abdu-I-Hamid  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Mustafa  IV.  (a.h.  1223  till  1256  ;  a.d.  1808 
till  1840).    Before  his  accession  he  was  instructed  for  some 
time  by  the  deposed  Sultan  Selim  111.,  who  taught  him 
the  principles  of  reform  necessary  for  Turkey.     He  wa* 
indebted  for  his  accession  to  Mustafa  Bai'raktar,  who,  after 
having  been  appointed  grand-vizlr,  re-established  the  Nizam 
Jedid.    The  Janizaries  again  revolted,  and  they  stormed 
the  seraglio  and  the  barracks  of  the  new  troops  (Seytnen;. 
To  save  the  empire,  Mustafa  Bai'raktar  put  to  death  trw 
deposed  Sultan,  Mustafa  IV.,  and  then  blew  himsell  up. 
together  with  crowds  of  the  Janizaries.    Mahmud  ow  ed 
his  life  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  only  advili 
descendant  of  Osnian ;  and  to  secure  himself  on  his  throne, 
he  put  to  death  the  infant  son  of  Mustafa  IV.,  and  ordered 
four  pregnant  slaves  of  the  deposed  Sultan  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Bosporus.    Compelled  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  tru- 
Janizaries,  he  abolished  the  Nizam  Jedid.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  troubles  continued,  and  the  Janissaries  became 
masters  of  the  empire.    The  energetic  character  of  Mah- 
mud became  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.    He  concluded  peace  with  England  in  a.d.  1WJ. 
and  continued  the  war  against  Russia  with  great  vigoirr. 
The  Russian  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  passes  ol  the 
Balkan,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  the  Danube  ; 
and  when  they  had  crossed  this  river  a  second  time,  they 
were  again  compelled  to  hasten  back  to  Wallachia.  In- 
ternal troubles  divided  the  forces  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Servians,  commanded  by  Czerny  George,  and  supporl«d  by 
Russia,  shook  off  the  Turkish  yoke  :  the  pashas  of  Widdin, 
of  Damascus,  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  of  Trebuond,  of  Haleb,  of 
Baghdad,  of  Latakia,  and  several  others,  were  in  revolt  ; 
•All,  pasha  of  Janina,  was  independent  in  Epirus,  and 
aimed  at  the  possession  of  Greece ;  and  Mehmed  'All  m 
Egypt  laid  the  foundation  of  a  power  that  was  to  bring 
M  should  II.  to  the  brink  of  nun.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Sultan  cone  luded  with  Russia  the  peace  of 
Bukarest  (a.h.  1227 ;  a.d.  1812),  by  which  the  Porte  ceded 
the  couutry  east  of  the  Pruth,  Bessarabia,  with  the  princi- 
pal mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  part  of  the  eyalet  of  Childtr 
in  the  Caucasus.    During  the  ensuing  years  the  Sultan, 
principally  assisted  by  his  favourites,  Berber  Bashi  and 
Khalet  Efendi,  effected  those  radical  reforms  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  for  which 
he  justly  deserves  the"  title  of '  the  Reformer  of  Turkey.' 
The  destruction  of  the  power  of  Ali,  pasha  of  Janina,  was 
a  great  triumph,  but  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  final  deliverance  was  a  fatal  blowto Turkey.  Several 
European  powers  took  the  Greeks  under  their  protection. 
The  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
October  20,  1827,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia ;  and  Turkey  was  weakened  By  the 
cession  of  the  largest  part  of  Greece,  from  which  she  had 
hitherto  taken  her  beat  sailors.    This  part  of  Greece  was 
erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  a  Bavarian 
prince,  Otho,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  The  despotism  of 
the  Janizaries  compelled  Mahmud  either  to  abandon  the 
government  to  the  turbulent  mob,  or  to  exterminate  them. 
To  quell  a  revolt  in  a.h.  1238  (a.d.  1822),  he  sacrificed  the 
Multi,  his  best  officers,  Khalet  Efendi,  Berber  Bashi,  and 
his  favourite  wife.   He  subsequently  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  Janizaries,  and  with  the  downfall  of  this  military 
body,  which  was  once  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  begins  a 
new  «ra  in  the  history  of  Turkey.   Serious  differences 
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with  Russia  on  account  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ak-kerm4n  in  a.h.  1242  (a.d. 
1826; ;  but  Mahmud,  having  shortly  afterwards  succeeded 
in  finishing  the  reform  of  his  array,  declined  any  European 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  was  then  still 
in  insurrection.    Thus  war  broke  out  with  Russia  in  a.m. 
1244  (a.d.  1828).    In  the  first  campaign  the  Russians 
made  little  progress  cither  in  Europe  or  in  Asia;  but  in 
the  second  campaign,  field-marshal  DiebiUch  defeated 
the  main  army  of  the  Turks  at  Shumla,  in  the  Balkan,  took 
Adrianople,  and  had  his  light  horse  swarming  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Constantinople.    In  the  same  time  Field-marshal 
Paskiewici  conquered  Erx-nim  in  Asia.    Threatened  by  a 
revolt  in  Constantinople,  and  persuaded  by  the  European 
power*,  especially  by  England,  Mahmud  concluded  peace 
with  Russia  at  Adrianople,  a.h.  1245  (a.d.  1829),  by  which 
Russia  acquired  parts  of  the  eyalets  of  Childir  and  Kara 
towards  the  Caucasus,  and  the  important  fortress  of  Anapa 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban.    The  Sultan  recognised  the 
independence  of  Greece.    Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ac- 
quired an  independent  administration,  guaranteed  by  Russia, 
which  power  has  now  much  more  influence  in  these  two 
principalities  than  Turkey :  Servia  was  recognised  as  a 
vassal  state  of  the  Porte.   The  Sultan  had  to  pay  ten  mil- 
lions of  ducats,  and  the  Russians  acquired  the  right  of 
occupying  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  town  of  Silistra, 
until  the  payment  of  this  sum ;  but  the  emperor  recalled 
his  troops  from  these  countries  after  having  received 
live  millions,  and  remitted  the  Sultan  the  rest.  No 
sooner  was  this  peace  concluded  than  troubles  arose 
in  Bosnia,  Albania,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria; 
but  the  differences  with  Mehmed  'Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
were  still  more  dangerous.     [Egypt.]     The  pride  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  was  humbled  by  his  pasha  having  founded 
a  power  which  had  only  the  name  of  a  vassal  state, 
and  which  was  then  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
Turkey,  broken  by  the  war  with  Russia.    The  Sultan 
attacked  his  vassal  in  a.h.  1247  (a.d.  1831)  in  Syria,  but 
his  armies  were  defeated  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Ibra- 
him-Pasha, the  son  of  Mehmed  'Ali,  advanced  as  far  as 
Kutayah,  about  130  miles  distant  from  Constantinople. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  a.h.  1249  ("a.d.  1833),  at  Koniah, 
by  which  Mehmed  'Ali,  who  had  held  the  eyalet  of 
Candia  since  the  war  against  the  Greeks,  acquired  all 
Syria,  and  Ibrahim-Pasha  was  invested  with  Adana  as 
Mutcsellim.   In  this  war  Constantinople  was  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  a 
Russian  array  was  transported  by  sea  to  Asia  Minor  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  Ibrahim.   A  consequence  of 
this  assistance  was  the  treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi  (a.h. 
1249 ;  a.d.  1833)  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the 
Porte  engaged  herself  not  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles to  any  enemy  of  Russia.  In  a.h.  1251  (a.d.  1835)  a 
Turkish  fleet  took  possession  of  Tripoli  (Africa),  which  is  now 
entirely  dependent  on  Turkey.    During  these  troubles  and 
wars  the  Sultan  continued  his  reforms,  and  ameliorated  the 
administration  of  the  provinces' by  depriving  the  pashas  of 
their  civil  authority,  and  appointing  separate  civil  go- 
vernors.   He  also  ordered  roads  to  be  constructed,  and  esta- 
blished a  regular  post  service.   Sultan  Mahmud  II.  was 
interrupted  in  his  peaceful  occupations  by  a  new  war  with 
Mehmed 'Ali;  but  he  died  before  he  had  heard  of  the 
total  defeat  of  his  armies  by  Ibrahim-Pasha  in  a.h.  1256 
(a.d.  1840). 

Sultan  'Abdu-l-Mejid  I.,  the  son  of  Mahmud  II.,  the 
present  Sultan.  He  was  delivered  from  his  dangerous 
enemy  by  the  intervention  of  England,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Admiral  Napier  took  Beyriit  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre  (a.h. 
ISM;  a.d.  1810),  and  in  one  campaign  Ibrahim-Pasha 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  which  was  restored  to 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Mehmed  'Ali  however  was 
recognised  as  pasha  of  Egypt  with  her  dependencies,  and 
now  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 

(Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osmanisehen  Reiches  (the 
tenth  volume  of  this  work  contains  a  list  of  3000  works 
concerning  Turkey) ;  Hammer,  Des  Osmanischen  Reiches 
Strtatuverfaxsung  und  Staats  Vertraltung ;  Knolles,  The 
Turkish  History,  6th  edit.,  containing  the  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  Sir  Paul  Ryeaut ;  A  General  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1740,  gives  good  information  about 
the  African  provinces  and  dependencies  of  Turkey ;  Thorn- 
ton, The  Turkish  Empire ;  Slade,  Travels  in  Turkey ;  Ur- 
quhart,  Turkey  and  its  Resources ;  Napier,  The  War  in 
Syria  ;  Marsigli,  Stato  Mlitare  delV  Imperio  Ottomanno ; 


D  Ohsson,  Tabt,fiu  General  de  FEmpire  Ottoman ;  Tott, 
Mimoires  sur  Us  Turcs  et  Its  Tartars.  The  best  map  of 
Turkey  is  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weiss,  in  twenty-one 
sheets.  As  to  the  Turkish  sources,  comp.  Turkish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  ) 

TURKISH  CHRONOLOGY.  The  Turks,  like  all  the 
other  Mohammedans,  have  adopted  the  sera  of  the  Hijra, 
which  begins  with  the  16th  of  July,  a.d.  622.  [tEra.] 
The  year  of  the  Hijra  contains  12  months  of  alternately  30 
and  29  days,  or,  more  exactly,  354  days,  8  hours,  and  48 
minutes ;  and  32  of  our  (solar)  years  arc  equal  to  33  Ma- 
hommedan  (lunar)  years,  6  days,  8  hours,  and  16  minutes. 
On  these  facts  is  founded  the  following  easy  rule  for 
finding  the  Christian  year  which  corresponds  to  any  given 
Mohammedan  year : — 

The  number  of  centuries  contained  in  the  given  Mo- 
hammedan year  is  multiplied  by  3 ;  to  the  product  are 
added  as  many  units  as  the  period  of  33  years  is  contained 
in  the  number  of  those  years  which  are  in  the  given  Mo- 
hammedan year  besides  the  centuries ;  the  sum  thus  ob- 
tained is  deducted  from  the  given  year ;  and  to  the  rest  is 
added  621,  or  the  number  of  full  Christian  years  before -the 
beginning  of  the  Hijra :  the  sum  thus  obtained  corresponds 
to  the  Christian  year. 

Example :  What  year  of  Christ  corresponds  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan year  1 188  (peace  of  Kuchuk  Kainarji)  ? 

11  (the  number  of  centuries)  X  3  .  .  =  33 
2  (the  units  or  the  period  of  33  years  contained 

in  88)  +  33   =  35 

1188  (the  given  year)  -35        .       .       .    =  1153 
621  (the  number  of  yean  before  the  Hijra)+  1 153  =  1774 
This  is  correct,  the  peace  of  Kuchuk  Kainarji  having  been 
signed  in  a.d.  1774. 

To  change  a  Christian  year  into  a  Mohammedan  year 
requires  only  an  inversion  of  the  preceding  rule. 

Example :  What  Mohammedan  year  corresponds  to  the 
Christian  year  1774  ? 

1774  -  621   =  1153 

11  (the  number  of  centuries  in  1153)  X  3  .  =  33 
1  (the  number  of  times  which  53  contains  33) 

33  —  34 

34  +  1153  =  1187 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Mohammedan  year  corre- 
sponding to  the  Christian  year  1774  was  1188;  but  the 
result  is  correct  notwithstanding  the  different  results  in 
the  two  cases ;  for  the  beginning  of  a.d.  1774  falls  in  the 
latter  part  of  a.h.  1187,  and  the  beginning  of  a.h.  1188  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  year  falls  in  a.d.  1774.  Thus  the 
latter  rule  is  only  the  complement  of  the  first,  and  by  em- 
ploying both  the  reader  will  always  know  whether  a  given 
Mohammedan  year  falls  entirely  in  one  Christian  year,  or 
whether  it  falls  in  part  of  one  and  in  part  of  another 
Christian  year ;  and  tie  will  know  the  same  for  a  Christian 
year  with  regard  to  a  Mohammedan  year.  If  this  is  true, 
the  consequence  will  be  that,  if  a  Mohammedan  year  falls 
entirely  in  the  course  of  one  Christian  year,  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  the  result  obtained  by  employing  succes- 
sively both  the  rules.  This  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  example : 

The  year  a.h.  522  begins  on  the  5th  of  January,  a.d. 
1 128,  and  ends  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  same  year 
1128. 

Rule  1— for  a.h. 522:  5  X  3  .=  15 
522  -  15  .  .  .  =  507 
507  +  621  .       .       .  =  1128 

Rule  2— for  a.d.  1128:  1128  -  021  =  507 
5  (centuries)  X  3  ,  .  =  15 
15  +  507     .       .       .  =  522 

from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  year  522  a.h.  falls 
entirely  in  the  course  of  the  year  1128  a.d.  To  make  this 
more  intelligible,  we  observe  tliat  the  Mohammedan  year 
being  composed  of  lunar  or  moveable  months,  its  beginning 
is  likewise  moveable,  and  in  the  course  of  33  years  it  goe* 
successively  through  all  the  twelve  months  of  our  year. 
The  above-mentioned  two  rules  will  be  good  till  a.h.  1401 
(a.d.  1980). 
of  the  two  seras  \ 
not  conveniently  be  given  here. 

TURKISH  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
Turkish  languages  form  a  particular  family,  which  differ 
from  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Clii- 
neae.  The  principal  Turkish  languages  are  the  following : — 
_  1.  Uighur.  This  language  is  considered  the  most  antient  of 


Liiiiviivu  inv  t  v*aia  u\i  kuvu  tail  AiCi* 

The  determining  of  the  corresponding  days 
as  presents  considerable  difficulties,  and  can- 
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all  the  Turkish  dialects,  and  is  still  spoken  in  eastern  Turkis- 
t  ,'ui,  especially  in  the  country  between  Kashghar  and  Kamul. 
The  Uighur  was  originally  written  with  fourteen,  and 
afterwards  with  sixteen  letters,  which,  according  to  Abel 
Remusat.  are  an  imitation  of  the  Syriac  alphabet,  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Uighurs  themselves.  They  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Mongols,  who  however  have  modified 
them.  Hie  Uighur  language  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early 
period,  and,  as  it  seems,  has  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  Chinese  literature.  The  number  of  foreign  words  in- 
troduced into  the  Uighur  is  not  very  considerable,  and  this 
language  is  consequently  the  purest  of  all  the  Turkish  dia- 
lects. The  Bodleian  Library  contains  a  beautiful  Uighur 
manuscript,  the  '  Bakhliyar-Nameh,'  written  in  a.h.  838 
a.d.  1434).  Two  other  Uighur  manuscripts  on  Moham- 
medan divinity  arc  in  the  Hoyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  a 
fourth,  the  '  Kiiudat-ku-bilik,'  or  '  The  Science  of  Govern- 
ment,' has  been  sent  to  Paris  by  baron  Hammer.  This 
work  was  computed  about  a.h.  4(iO  (a.d.  1069),  during  the 
reign  of  Alp-Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Seljuks;  but  the  copy 
of  baron  Hammer  dates  only  from  a.h.  843  (.a.d.  1459  .. 
The  Uighur  language  is  very  little  known  in  Europe. 

2.  Jagatai,  in  the  greater  part  of  independent  Turkistan. 
This  language,  which  was  originally  written  with  the 
Uighur  characters,  and  which,  in  antient  times,  greatly  re- 
sembled the  Uighur  language,  is  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
perspicuity,  and  simplicity.  Turkistan,  especially  Samar- 
kand and  Bokhara,  having  been  the  centre  of  the  power  of 
the  successors  of  Genghis-khan  and  Timur,  the  Jagatai  was 
cultivated  at  an  early  period,  and  many  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words  were  introduced  into  it.  The  Arabic  characters 
were  substituted  for  the  Uighur  letters,  but  not  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  Mohammedan  religion  had  been 
introduced  into  Turkistan.  The  Jagatai  language  has  a 
valuable  literature.  The  '  Wakiati  Baburi '  is  an  auto- 
biography of  Sultan  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Hindustan 
(a.h.  900  till  938 ;  a.d.  1494  till  1531 1.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  '  Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din 
Muhainmed  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  written  by  him- 
self;' translated  partly  by  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  and 
partly  by  W.  Erskine,  Esq.,4to.,  London,  1820.  It  has  also 
been  translated  into  Persian.  The  Jagatai  MS.  of  this 
work  is  in  the  library  of  the  India  House,  London.  The 
famous  1  Genealogical  History  of  the  Turks,'  by  'Abu-1- 
ghitzi  (Bahadur  Khan,  Saltan  of  Khowaresm),  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  the  Jagatai  language.  The  first  MS. 
of  this  work  known  to  Europeans  was  discovered  by  Swe- 
dish officers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Siberia.  One  of  them  translated  it  into  French, 
from  which  language  it  was  re-translated  into  English, 
under  the  title  '  The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars,' 
which  -forms  the  first  volume  of 1 A  General  History  of  the 
Turks,  Moguls,  aud  Tatars,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1730. 
Hie  text  of  'Abu-l-ghazi  has  been  edited  by  1  ,  din.  (Ka- 
zan, 1825.) 

3.  Kiptshak  dialects.'  in  the  eastern  part  of  European 
Russia  and  Western  Siberia..  [Tatars,  Kiptsha A.]  The 
purest  among  these  dialects  is  that  of  Kazan,  in  which 
several  books  have  lately  been  printed.  Some  of  these  are 
much  mixed  with  Finnish  words. 

4.  Kirghiz,  the  language  of  the  Kara  Kirghiz,  and  the 
Kirghiz  Kai'sak,  who  live  a  nomadic  life  between  the 
Ural  and  the  Chinese  frontier. 

5.  Caucaso-Danubian,  in  several  subordinate  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Noghai's,the  Kazi-Kumiiks,  and  other  Turk- 
ish tribes  in  southern  Russia. 

6.  Turkoman. 

7.  Austro-Siberian  dialects.  They  arc  very  numerous, 
and  more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongol  or  Samoycde  words. 
They  are  spoken  by  the  Turkish  tribes  that  live  in  the 
middle,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia. 

8.  Chuwash,  spoken  by  the  Chuwashes,  who  liveibetween 
the  Sura  and  the  Wolga,  and  in  some  adjacent  countries  of 
eastern  Russia.  The  Chuwash  differs  considerably  from 
the  Kiptshak  dialects  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
it  contains  a  great  number  of  Finnish  words.  (Schott,  De 
Lingua  T*chumvichoriim  Ditw-rttitio.) 

9.  Osmanli,  or  Turkish,  commonly  called  so.  This  dia- 
lect, which  is  spoken  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  must  be  considered  as  a  compound  of 
the  antient  Seliukian  language  and  that  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Kayi,  from  which  the  Osmanlis  are  descended.  It  is  the 
richest  and  most  polished  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects ;  and 


its  regularity,  precision,  and  elegance  are  such,  that  Jau- 
bert  says,  if  any  academy  were  commissioned  to  make  m 
language,  it  would  not  form  one  more  perfect  than  the 
Turkish.  Another  principal  feature  of  this  language  is  its 
dignity,  with  regard  to  which  Sir  William  Jones  says,  'The 
Turkish  language  has  an  admirable  dignity.  The"  Persian 
is  fit  for  joyous  and  amatory  subjects,  the  Arabic  for  poe- 
try and  eloquence,  but  the  Turkish  for  moral  subject*. 
Turkish  is  now  the  diplomatic  and  official  language  not 
only  of  Turkey,  but  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  for- 
merly of  Algiers.  The  Osmanlis  having  received  their 
civilization  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians,  and  the 
Korim  (which  among  the  Mohammedans  is  never  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  any  other  language];  being  still 
the  source  of  theology  and  legislation,  a  great  many  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  words  have  gradually  found  their  way 
into  the  Turkish  language.  However  Ihe  groundwork  is 
Turkish,  and  the  Turks  pronounce  the  Arabic  words  in 
a  much  softer  way  than  the  Aralis,  a  difference  which  is 
principally  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  gut- 
turals and  the  long  vowels. 

The  Turkish  alphabet  is  composed  or  thirty-three  letters, 
twenty-eight  of  w  hich  are  taken  from  the  Arabic  alphabet ; 
four (Wi,cAi/M,  yfi,  and  ghirf)  from  the  Persian ;  and  one, 
the  '  Saghir  nun  1  (f )  is  exclusively  Turkish.  These  letter* 
are  written  from  right  to  left.  Turkish  is  also,  and  very 
frequently,  written  with  Armenian  characters,  especially 
by  the  merchants.  There  is  no  article,  but  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  '  bu  *  ('  that '  or  *  this '),  and  the  cardinal 
number  4bir*  ('one')  sometimes  take  its  place.  There 
is  no  gender.  The  declension  of  the  nouns  is  easy:  the 
plural  is  formed  by  annexing  '  ler '  or  4  lar '  to  the  word, 
and  there  are  six  cases  as  in  Latin.  The  adjectives  have 
neither  declension  nor  gender.  The  declension  of  the 
pronouns  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  nouns,  but  not  al- 
ways exactly  the  same.  There  are  eight  kinds  of  verbs,  viz. 
auxiliary,  active,  passive,  negative,  impotential,  causative, 
reciprocal,  and  personal.  The  infinitive  of  all  regular 
verbs  is  formed  by  means  of  the  syllables  '  mek '  or  '  mak  ;' 
they  become  passive  by  taking  the  syllable  ■  il'  before 
4  mek  '  or  4  male.'  The  verbs  have  six  moods — indicative, 
imperative,  optative,  suppositive,  conjunctive,  and  inriui- 
tive  ;  and  there  are  five  tenses — present,  imperfect,  preter- 
imperfect,  preterperfect,  and  future.  The  different  kinds  of 
verbs  are  formed  as  follows :  sewmrk,  to  love ;  seu-memek, 
not  to  love  ;  tewehmanrk,  not  to  be  able  to  love  ;  teiril- 
mek,  to  be  loved ;  sewilmrmek,  not  to  be  loved ;  seicileh- 
MMSM,  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved ;  sewdurmck,  to  make 
love  ;  tewildurmek,  to  make  that  somebody  is  loved ;  *«- 
trishmrk,  to  love  each  other ;  seirinmek,  to  love  oneself, 
&c.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  verbs. 
The  Turkish  construction  resembles  that  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  generally  a  sentence  cannot  be  perfectly  under- 
stood till  the  reader  comes  to  the  last  word.  The  Turks 
form  new  words  by  means  of  composition  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  Persian  :  in  this 
respect  the  Turkish  language  differs  radically  from  the 
Arabic. 

The  Turkish  literature  is  of  antient  origin.  During  the 
reigns  of  Osman  and  his  successors,  a  great  number  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  and  L'ltin  works  were  translated 
into  Turkish.  Mohammed  II.  ordered  a  translation  of 
Plutarch ;  Soliman  I.  had  the  *  Commentaries'  of  Ca*sar 
translated  ;  and  Aristotle  and  Euclid  were  translated  in  the 
commencement  of  Turkish  history.  Mustafa  HI.  made  a 
translation  of  the  *  Principe '  of  Machiavelli,  and  of  the 
'  Anti-Machiavel '  of  Frederic  IL,  king  of  Prussia.  Some 
of  the  works  of  Boerhaave,  Sydenham,  Bonnycastle,  Vauban, 
Lalande,  Cassini,  and,  in  later  times,  a  great  number  of 
English,  German,  and  French  works  on  history,  geography, 
medicine,  chemistry/mathematics,  and  the  military  sciences, 
have  likewise  been  translated  into  Turkish.  The  original 
literature  of  the  Turks  is  valuable,  though  less  so  than  the 
Arabic.  Jem,  the  brother,  and  Sellm  and  Korknd,  the 
sons  of  Bayazid  II. ;  Soliman  II.,  Ahmed  HI.,  and  Mustafa 
III.,  were  distinguished  poets,  and  their  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  oldest  Turkish  poet  of  renown  is'Ashik- 
Pasha,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Osman  and  Urkhan. 
Thc.reign  of  Bayazid  II.  was  distinguished  by  the  following 
poets: — Ncjufi,  who  was  considered  the  first  lyric  poet  of 
his  time,  and  who  translated  several  Arabic  works  into 
Turkish ;  Mcsihi,  whose  « Ode  on  the  Spring,'  translated  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  and  by  baron  Hammer,  is  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  poetry ;  A'filabl,  Muniii,  Prince  Korkud, 
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and  the  female  poet  Mihri,  a  native  of  Amasia,  Baki  is 
the  greatest  Turkish  poet.  He  was  three  times  high  judge 
of  Riim-ili,  and  died  in  a.h.  1008  (a.d.  1600 j  ;  his  4  Diwan,1 
or  '  Collection  of  Poem*,*  has  been  translated  by  Von 
Hammer  under  the  title  4  Baki'*  des  grossten  Tiirkischen 
Lyrikers  Diwan,'  Vienna,  1825.  Nabi  Efendi,  Seyed  Refet, 
and  Raghib-Pasha  were  renowned  in  the  J  past  century. 
Raghib-Pasha,  grand-vizlr  under  Osman  III.,  was  equally 
renowned  as  an  historian  and  a  poet,  and  hi*  countrymen 
used  to  call  him 4  the  Sultan  of  the  poets  of  Riim.'  The 
number  of  historians  is  very  great,  and  several  of  them  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  impartiality,  judgment-,  and  the 
concise  beauty  of  their  style.   Such  are  'Au,  the  contem- 

f orary  of  Baki,  whose  work,  4  Kunhol-Akhbar '  (Mines  of 
listory),  finished  in  a.h.  1000  (a.d.  151/7),  is  one  of  the 
best  sources  concerning  the  earlier  and  middle  periods  of 
Turkish  liistory  :  the  author  speaks  with  great  impartiality 
about  the  Christians.  Solak-zade  has  written  4  Tarikhi 
'Ali  Osman  li  Solak-zade,1  a  short,  but  very  exact  lustory 
of  the  Osmanlia,  which  finishes  with  the  year  a.u.  1054 
{a.d.  1614).  Pechewi  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Soliman  I.  (II.)  to  the  year  a.h.  1082 
(a.d.  1622).  Haji  Khall'ih,  who  died  in  a.h.  10G8  (a.d. 
1658),  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  works  on  history 
and  geography,  which  are  written  partly  in  Arabic,  partly 
in  Turkish.  His  4  Takwimuk  Tewurikh,"  or  4  Chronolo- 
gical Tables,'  are  classical.  They  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  printer  Ibrahim,  in  a.h.  1140  (a.d.  1733), 
and  an  Italian  translation  by  Kinaldo  Curli  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  as  early  as  a.d.  1097.  Haji  KhaJ  lab's 
Geography  of  Rum-ili  and  Bosnia  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  baron  Hammer.  From  the  time  of  Bayazid  II., 
Turkish  history  has  been  written  by  imperial  historiogra- 
phers, a  list  of  whom  is  contained  in  Hammer's  4  Geschichte 
des  Osmanisehen  Reiches,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  501-92.  The  best 
of  these  historians  are — Edris.  or  Idris  (died  in  a.h.  930; 
a.d.  1523);  Mustafa  Jelal-zide  died  in  a.h.  940;  a.d. 
1533);  Sead-ed-din,  who  became  Mufti  (died  in  a.h.  1007; 
a.d.  1599;;  'Abdi- Pasha  Kijanji  (died  in  a.h.  1102;  a.d. 
1690) ;  Nai'iua  (died  in  a.h.  1 128 ;  a.d.  1715),  whose  history 
contains  the  period  from  a.h.  1000  till  1070  (a.d.  1592  till 
1659;;  Rashid  continued  the  history  till  a.h.  1134  (a.d. 
1721);  'Asim,  the  continuator  of  Rashid,  till  a.h.  1141 
(a.d.  1728);  Subhi  continued  it  till  a.h.  1156  (a.d.  1743) ; 
Izl  till  a.h.  1103  (a.d.  1763);  and  Wassif  till  a.h.  1188 
(a.d.  1774).  The  annals  of  Naima  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  a.h.  1147  (a.d.  1734):  those  of  Ra&hid  in 
a.h.  11:>3  (a.d.  1740);  those  of  Subhi  in  a.h.  1198  <  a.d. 
1784 ) ;  those  of  Izt  in  the  same  year  ;  and  those  of  Wassif 
in  a.h.  1188  (a.d.  1774);  and  afterwards  in  a.h.  1243  (a.d. 
1827).  The  Annals  of  Wassif  have  been  partly  translated 
into  French  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 

Among  the  numerous  Turkish  biographers,  Latin  de- 
serves particular  mention.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  about 
two  hundred  Turkish  poets,  one  hundred  and  two  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  German  by  Chabert  (Zurich, 
1800,  8v  o.).  A  list  of  the  works  published  in  Turkish,  at 
Constantinople,  is  contained  in  Hammer,  cited  above,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  583-595  ;  and  a  continuation  of  it,  which  goes  down 
to  the  year  a.d.  1830,  in  vol.  viii.,  p.  518-523.  The  4  Wiener 
Jahrbucher*  contain  a  list  of  .he  Turkish  works  which 
were  published  from  a.d.  1830  to  the  present  time. 

Turkish  literature  has  been  enriched  by  numerous  works 
on  morals  divinity,  and  philosophy.  Their  philosophy, 
which  originated  from  the  famous  school  at  Bokhara,  has 
a  mystical  character,  and  resembles  in  many  points  the 
speculative  doctrines  of  Schelling,  especially  with  regard 
to  pantheism.  More  than  one  Turkish  sheikh  has  pro- 
claimed the  possibility  of  the  identification  of  the  soul  with 
God,  and  the  intellectual  re-creation  of  the  world,  a  doctrine 
which  has  likewise  been  professed  by  Hegel. 

(Toderini,  Letteratura  Turcha ;  Hammer,  Encyclopa- 
dische  Uebersicht  tier  Wistenschaften  des  Orients ;  Ham- 
mer, Geschichte  der  Osmanisehen  Dtchtkun*t,A\o\«.  8vo. ; 
the  Turkish  Grammars  of  Davids,  of  Jaubert,  of  Hind- 
oglu  ;  and  the  Dictionary  of  Kieffer  and  of  Bianehi,  as  well 
as  the  great  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Dictionary  of 
Meninski.1 

TURKEY,  COMMERCE  OF.  The  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  was  for  a  long  period  carried  on  by  a 
chartered  company,  incorporated  in  1581,  and  invested 
•vith  exclusive  privileges.  The  members  consisted  chiefly 
of  eminent  London  merchants,  and  retail  dealers  were  ex- 
cluded. Their  charter  stated  that  they  had,  at  their  own 


great  costs  and  charges,  found  out  and  opened  a  trade 
'  not  heretofore  in  the  memory  of  any  man  now  living 
known  to  be  commonly  used  and  frequented  by  way  of  mer- 
chandise.' The  fine  for  admission  into  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany was  at  first  25/.  for  persons  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  50/.  for  those  above  that  age.  No  manu- 
factures could  be  exported  to  Turkey  except  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  company,  and  as  these  only  sailed  from 
London,  the  trade  was  entirely  confined  to  that  port.  A 
bye-law  respecting  residence  of  members  practically  ex- 
cluded all  but  freemen  of  the  city.  In  the  wosis  of  Adam 
Smith,  it  may  be  said  that  the  company  was  4  a  strict  and 
oppressive  monopoly.'  In  1753  the  chief  abuses  were 
either  mitigated  or  abolished  by  26  Geo.  II.,  c.  18.  The 
regulation  respecting  age  and  residence  was  done  away 
with,  the  fines  for  admission  reduced,  and  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  or  exported  at  any  ot  the  ports. 
The  growth  of  the  trade  with  Turkey  occasioned  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  English  ambassador  there,  before  any 
political  interest  existed  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Turkey  Company  contributed  to  maintain  an  ambassador, 
and  two  or  three  consuls,  for  which  they  were  authorised 
to  levy  certain  charges  on  the  trade.  (4  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
book  v.,  c.  1.)  It  was  not  until  1825  that  the  company 
finally  surrendered  its  privileges. 

The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  Turkey  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1841  is  given  in  the  following  table ;  and  the 
value  of  cotton-goods  and  cotton-yarn  exported  is  sepa- 
rately given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  very  large  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  total  exports : — 

Total  Export*.  Cotton  M«nufkclnn*.  Cotton  Yam. 

£.                        £.  £. 

1831  888.654           588,808  99,015 

1832  91*5319           033,440  09.440 

1833  1,019,604  "752,693  90,052 

1834  1,207.941  831,791  109,735 

1835  1,331,669  973,377  89,404 

1836  1.762,441  1,415.839  112^35 

1837  1.158,013  772.965  180.225 

1838  1,767,110  1,1K3,242  241,099 

1839  1,178,712  838,106  108,912 

1840  1,138,559  743,114  152,774 

1841  1,220,261 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1838  the  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures and  cotton-yarn  amounted  to  1,424,343/.,  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  leaving  only  342,767/.  as  (he 
value  of  all  other  commodities  exported.  In  the  same 
year  only  four  other  countries,  Brazil,  the  United  States, 
the  East  India  Company's  territories,  and  Italy,  took  a 
larger  quantity  of  cotton  goods.  The  value  of  the  other 
principal  articles  exported  in  1840  was  as  follows : — Refined 
sugar,  63,000/. ;  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
56,000/. ;  woollens,  25,000/. ;  machinery  and  mill-work, 
12,000/. ;  coal,  11,000/.;  plate,  jewellery,  and  watches, 
9000/. ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  8400/. ;  earthenware,  8100/. ; 
tin,  unwrought,  7800/. ;  tin-ware  and  tin-plates,  6300/. ; 
haberdashery.  4500/. ;  and  linens,  2000/.  The  above  year 
presents  a  fair  average  of  the  general  course  of  trade. 
These  official  returns,  however,  do  not  show  the  real  con- 
sumption of  English  goods  in  Turkey ;  but  simply  the  value 
of  goods  shipped  to  the  different  ports  of  Turkey  Proper, 
excluding  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  which  the  exports  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  chiefly  cottons,  amount  to  about  250,000/.  yearly. 
Mr.  Cobden,  M.P.  for  Stockport,  and  an  extensive  manu- 
facturer, visited  Turkey  in  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, amongst  other  things,  the  statistics  of  the  trade 
with  England,  and  he  states  that  two-thirds  of  the  exports 
go  forward  to  Persia,  and  only  one-third  remains  for  con- 
sumption in  Turkey.  He  estimated  the  value  of  British 
products  annually  imported  into  Constantinople  for  home 
consumption  at  450,000/. ;  British  goods  carried  direct  to 
Smyrna,  at  60.000/. :  imports  at  Saloniki,  40.000/. ;  im- 
ports at  8yra,  80,000/. ;  and  at  other  places.  50,000/.  The 
total  is  680,000/.,  and  this  is  the  value  of  British  products 
actually  consumed  in  the  country.  The  remainder  goes 
to  Persia.  The  Persian  trade  was  formerly  carried  on 
through  other  channels,  by  Aleppo,  previous  to  1790 ;  and 
afterwards  by  Bombay  for  the  southern  parts,  and  by  the 
German  and  Russian'  fairs  for  the  northern  parts.  The 
most  direct  and  economical  routes  from  England  are  by 
Constantinople  and  Trebirond,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
English  goods  for  Persia  are  now  sent  through  these  two 
places,  (Utter  ol  R,  Cobden,  Esq.,  iu  •  Tait's  Aiagume,' 
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Feb.  1841.)  Besides  British  product*,  coffee,  indigo, 
spices,  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  commodities,  are 
shipped  from  England  to  Turkey.  The  English  trade  with 
Turkey  and  the  Levant  employs  about  21 ,000  tons  inwards, 
and  38,000  tons  outward*.  The  foreign  trade  in  Turkey 
is  in  the  hands  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Greek 

The  principal  articles  which  Turkey  exports  to  England 
are  raisins,  figs,  valonia,  raw  silk,  opium,  madder-root, 
sheeps'  wool,  lamb-skins,  cotton-wool,  and  occasionally 
wheat.  The  quantities  imported  in  1840,  and  the  largest 
anil  smullest  quantities  of  the  under-mentioned  products, 
 ted  in  any  year  from  1831  to  1839  inclusive,  were  as 


Raisins 
Figs 
Opium 
Silk 

Sheeps'  wool 
Cotton-wool 


100.458 
29,925 
177.631 
731,905 
,  653,904  2,277,775 
,.  463,978  060.555 


1*40. 

cwt.  54,333 
„  17,863 

lbs.  50,746 
,,.723,189 


lows : — 

1  OVMt 

20,830 
7,591 
8,184 
368,669 
11.447 
102,433 

Valonia  •  cwt.  143,095  140,436  58,724 
r  Carpets,  leather,  and  rhubarb  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
official  tables.  Our  own  looms  supply  us  with  carpets ; 
the  so-called  Turkey  leather  is  made  in  England ;  and 
Turkey  does  not  furnish  us  with  rhubarb.  [Rhubarb.] 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  from  Turkey  is  small, 
averaging  22,000  lbs.  in  1835-6-7 ;  in  the  two  following 
years  none  was  imported;  and  in  1840  only  2000  lbs. 
It  is  sold  under  Uie  name  of  8yrian  tobacco,  but  the 
imports  direct  from  Syria  are  much  smaller.  The  late 
8uftan  established  monopolies  of  valonia,  figB,  grain, 
opium,  silk,  and  other  articles,  under  which  the  coming 
crops  were  disposed  of  at  Constantinople  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  compelled  the  cultivator  to  sell  them  at  almost 
any  price  he  pleased  to  offer.  This  necessarily  checked  pro- 
duction, and  the  continual  depreciation  of  the  currency 
discouraged  commerce.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  signed 
August,  1838,  which  came  into  operation  March  1st,  1839, 
wuT  revive  industry  and  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  com- 
merce. This  treaty  engages  the  Porte  '  to  abolish  all  mo- 
nopolies of  agricultural  produce  or  of  any  other  articles 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  permits  from  the  local  governors 
either  for  the  purchase  of  any  article  or  its  removal  from 
one  place  to  another  when  purchased/  The  policy  of  the 
Porte  in  respect  to  importation  had  always  been  liberal, 
and  the  above  treaty  gives  the  same  facilities  to  the  in- 
ternal and  export  trade.  English  merchants  trading  within 
the  Ottoman  dominions  are  allowed  under  this  treaty  to 
purchase,  export,  or  re-*ell  all  kinds  of  merchandize.  Other 
powers  are  entitled  to  establish  their  trade  with  Turkey  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  laid  down  in  the  British  treaty.  The 
duties  it  fixes  are  three  per  cent,  on  all  commodities  im- 
ported or  exported,  and  they  are  to  be  subject  to  a  septen- 
nial revision  on  the  demand  of  either  party. 
TURKEY  BERRIES.  [Rhamnus.] 
TURKEY  BUZZARD.  Vultur  aura.  Linn. ;  genus  Ca- 
ihartet.  111. 

Under  the  name  of  Vultur  aura,  two  species  at  least 
have  been  confounded,  one  the  true  V.  aura,  and  the 
other  the  Urubu,  Vultur  atratut ;  the  former  is  figured  by 
Wilson,  pi.  75,  f.  1,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  plate,  f.  2. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  genus  Cathartes : — 

Nostrils  naked,  longitudinal.  Wings  with  the  third  quill 
equal  to  the  fourth,  and  longest.  Inhabits,  with  one  ex- 
ertion, the  New  World.  Typical. 

The  following  subgenera  arc  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson 
under  this  genus : — 

Sarcoramphus  [Condor]  ;  and  Cathartes. 

The  subgenus  Cathartes  is  thus  characterised : — 

Head  and  part  of  the  neck  naked,  but  without  ca/uncles. 
Bill  and  general  construction  weaker  than  in  Sarcoram- 
phut: species  C  aura,  C.  calif ornianus,  and  C.atratus. 

Linnsus  describes  his  Vultur  aura  as  a  '  grey-brown 
vulture,  with  the  quills  black,  and  the  beak  white,  and  he 
gives  the  following  synonyms: — Tzopilotl  s.  aura,  Her- 
nand.,  Mex. ;  Urubu  of  the  Brazilians,  Marggr.,  Willughby, 
Ray ;  Buteo  specie  gallo-pavonis,  Catesb. ;  Vultur  gal- 
lines  African*  facie,  Sloane  ;  Vultur  brasiliensis,  Bnss. ; 
Vultur  pullus,  capile  implumi,  cute  crass  A  rugosd  ultra 
aperturas  nasalea  laxatS,  Brown.  The  habitat  is  stated  to 
be  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  habit*  from  Jacquin,  and  the  follgwing 


Description.— Body  black,  shining  with  purple  anJ 
green ;  the  irides  croceo-ca-Tulescent ;  the  feet  flesh-co- 
loured ;  the  head  rufescent. 

Here  the  species  are  confounded.  We  will  now  trace 
the  history. 

The  passage  in  Willughby  referred  to  by  Linnaeus  is  a-* 
follows :— '  The  Brazil  vulture  called  Urubu ;  by  the  Dutch. 
Ben  Menscheneter,  Marggrav. ;  by  the  Mexicans,  Tzoptlotl. 
F.  Ximcn. ;  by  Niererobcrg  and  others.  Aura. 

'  It  is  a  rapacious  bird :  of  the  bigness  of  a  kite,  accord- 
ing to  Marggravius;  of  a  middle-sized  eagle  or  raven, 
according  to  Ximenes  :  having  whitish  feet  like  a  hen'*, 
a  long  tail,  and  wings  longer  than  it.   The  feathers  of  the 
whole  body  are  black,  with  a  little  tauny-colour  here  and 
there  mingled.    It  hath  a  small  head,  almost  of  the  shape 
of  a  turkey's,  covered  with  a  somewhat  ragged  or  wrinkled 
skin.  In  the  top  of  the  head  the  skin  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
long-ways,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  htad,  beneath  the 
eye,  is  of  a  saffron-colour,  above  the  eye  of  a  blew,  also  in 
the  top ;  elsewhere  of  a  reddish-brown.    In  the  right  side 
of  the  head  about  the  eye,  above  and  beneath,  it  is  of  i 
saffron  colour,  as  also  in  the  top :  elsewhere  of  a  delayed 
yellow  or  whitish.    It  hath  a  pretty  long  bill,  hooked  at 
the  end,  sharp,  and  covered  over  from  the  head  hall-way 
with  a  skin  from  saffron-colour  tending  to  blue.    In  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  above,  is  one  hole  of  the  nostrils,  large 
and  situate  transversely.   The  end  of  the  bill,  that  is  bare 
and  wants  the  skin,  is  white.  It  hath  elegant  eyes,  almost 
of  the  colour  of  a  ruby,  with  a  round  black  pupil ;  the 
eyelids  of  a  saffron  colour.   The  tongue  carinated  and  in- 
dented round  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  flesh  stinks  like  carrion. 
For  they  feed  upon  dead  carcasses ;  and  in  the  Capitania 
(chieftainship)  of  Sirigippo  and  river  of  St.  Francis,  wnen 
any  one  kills  a  beast,  they  come  flying  presently  in  great 
numbers.   It  is  an  ill-looked  bird,  always  lean,  and  never 
satisfied :  Ximenes  makes  it  to  be  a  kind  of  raven,  but  the 
sear  or  skin  covering  the  basis  of  the  bill  argues  it  to  be- 
long to  the  rapacious  kind ;  the  bare  head,  and  tip  of  the 
bill  only  hooked,  determine  it  to  be  of  the  family  of  vultures. 
It  feeds  (saith  Ximenes)  upon  dead  flesh  and  man's  dun;. 
They  pearch  at  night  on  trees  and  rocks,  .in  the  morning 
they  resort  to  the  cities,  sit  viewing  and  watching  the 
streets  on  high  places,  and  when  they  spy  any  filth,  gar- 
bidge,  or  dead  thing,  they  catch  it  up  and  devour  it. 
Where  they  build  or  hatch  their  young  is  hitherto  un- 
known, although  they  be  most  frequent  in  almost  even 
corner  of  New  Spain.   Yet  Acosta  saith  that  their  youni 
ones  are  white,  and  that  growing  up  they  change  and  come 
to  be  as  black  as  ravens.   They  fly  always  very  hisrh,  and 
cast  a  horrible  stink  from  them  like  ravens.     They  fly 
constantly  in  flocks,  and  sit  upon  trees,  and  feed  joyntty  in 
company  upon  dead  carcasses  without  any  strife  or  quar- 
relling ;  and  when  the  rest  see  any  one  not  able  to  move  or 
help  Herself,  they  help  her  as  much  as  they  can,  and  brine 
her  to  the  water ;  for  being  washed  they  recover  strength 
to  fly.   If  any  one  pursues  them,  they  empty  themselves 

Jiresently,  that  they  may  be  more  light  to  fly  away ;  with 
ike  haste  casting  up  what  they  have  swallowed.  The 
ashes  of  their  feathers  burned  take  away  hairs  no  that  they 
come  not  again  ;  which  faculty  is  also  attributed  to  the 
dung  of  pismires  and  the  bloud  of  bats.  Their  skin  hall- 
burnt  heals  wounds  if  it  be  applied,  and  the  flesh  withal 
eaten;  which  is  also  wont  to  help  tho*e  that  are  nick  of 
the  French  pox.  The  heart  dried  in  the  sun  smells  like 
musks.  The  dung  dried  and  taken  in  any  convenient 
vehicle  to  the  weight  of  a  drachm  is  profitable  to  melan- 
choly persons.  The  barbarous  persons  say  that  where  vtr 
they  lay  their  eggs,  they  compass  their  nests  with  certai:i 
pebble-stones,  which  promote  transpiration.  But  the  mote 
probable  opinion  is,  that  they  exclude  their  young  under- 
ground, and  take  them  out  when  they  feed  them,  and 
again  cover  them  in  the  earth.'  (1678.)  Fable,  as  we  see. 
had  been  busy  here. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  'Jamaica'  (1725),  names  the  bird 
which  haunts  that  island,  in  his  index,  both  •  Carion  Crow' 
and  'Turkey  Buzzard.'  In  the  text  he  designates  it  as 
•  the  Carion  Crow,'  and  figures  it  under  that  title  super- 
scribed with  '  Vultur  Gallin®  Al'ricanse  facie.'  He  adds  to 
the  synonyms  given  by  Willughby,  '  Cozscquauhtli  de 
Hernandez,'  an  evident  misprint  for  'Cozcaquauhtli ;  but 
the  Cozcaquauhtli  appears  to  be  the  Vultur  Papa  of  I.in- 
iwus.  and  Sloane  himself  saw  that  it  could  not  be  his 
turkey-buzzard. 
This  is  Sloane's  description  of  the  '  Carion  Crow  :' 
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'  This  is,  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  two 
foot  long,  and  twice  as  much  from  the  end  of  one  wing  to 
that  of  the  other  extended.  The  head  and  an  inch  in  the 
neck  are  bare  and  without  feathers,  of  a  flesh-colour,  co- 
vered with  a  thin  membrane,  like  that  of  turkeys,  with 
which  the  most  part  of  the  bill  is  covered  likewise ;  this 
skin  on  the  upper  paitof  the  neck  is  crumpled  or  wrinkled. 
It  has  two  large  nostrila ;  the  bill  is  more  than  an  inch 
long,  and  crooked  at  the  point,  where  'tis  whitish  and 
sharp ;  the  tail  broad  and  nine  inches  long ;  the  toes  four, 
three  before  and  one  behind  ;  that  in  the  middle  before  is 
more  than  an  inch  long,  covered  with  ash-coloured  scales, 
and  armed  with  brown  blunt  claws;  'tis  all  over  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  except  the  under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  is  of  a  light  brown  or  grey.  It  flies  exactly  like  a 
kite,  and  preys  on  nothing  living ;  but  when,  dead  it  de- 
vours their  carcases,  whence  they  are  not  molested.  They 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  At  the  first  landing  of  the 
English  on  Jamaica,  by  the  bareness  and  colour  of  the 
skin  on  the  head,  they  took  this  bird  to  be  a  turkey,  and 
killed  several  of  them  in  several  places  for  such,  but  soon 
found  themselves  deceived  with  their  stinking  aud  lean 
bodies,  which  they  almost  always  have.  The  figure  of 
Hernandez  does  not  agree  with  this,  neither  does  his  de- 
scription agree  with  his  figure.'  Sir  Hans  Sloane  then 
quotes  Hernandez  for  the  medical  virtues  supposed  to  be 
resident  in  the  bird  above  noticed,  and  Ximencs,  who 
states  that  it  maintains  itself  principally  upon  snakes, 
*  rat  tones,'  and  lizards,  which  it  takes,  and  that  it  resists 
the  violence  of  the  winds  wonderfully,  keeping  itself 
against  them  without  motion. 

Catesby  (1771,  who  gives  the  same  synonyms,  figures 
the  'Buteo  specie  gallci-pavonis,  Turkey-buzzard,' and  thus 
describes  it : — 

'  This  bird  weighs  four  pounds  and  a  half.  The  head  and 
part  of  the  neck  red,  bald,  and  fleshy  like  that  of  a  turkey, 
beset  thinly  with  black  hairs ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  half-covered  with  flesh,  the  end  white,  and 
hooked  like  that  of  a  hawk,  but  without  angles  on  the 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  nostrils  are  remarkably 
large  and  open,  situated  at  an  unusual  distance  from  the 
eyes ;  the  feathers  of  the  whole  body  have  a  mixture  of 
brown,  purple,  and  green ;  the  legs  are  short,  of  a  flesh- 
colour  ;  their  toes  are  long,  shaped  like  those  of  dunghill- 
fowls  ;  their  claws  black,  and  not  so  hooked  as  those  of 
hawks. 

'  Their  food  is  carrion  ;  in  search  after  which  they  are 
always  soaring  in  the  air.  They  continue  a  long  time  on 
the  wing,  and  with  an  easy  swimming  motion  mount  and 
fall,  without  any  visible  motion  of  their  wings.  A  dead 
carcase  will  attract  together  great  numbers  of  them  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  observe  their  contentions  in  feeding.  An 
eagle  sometimes  presides  at  the  banquet,  and  makes  them 
keep  their  distance  while  he  satiates  himself. 

'These  birds  have  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  smelling ;  no 
sooner  there  is  a  dead  beast  but  they  are  seen  approaching 
from  all  quarters  of  the  air,  wheeling  about,  and  gradually 
descending  and  drawing  nigh  their  prey,  till  at  length  they 
fall  upon  it.  They  arc  generally  thought  not  to  prey  on 
anything  living,  though  1  have  known  them  kill  lambs, 
and  snakes  are  their  usual  food.  Their  custom  is  to  roost 
many  of  them  together  on  tall  dead  pine  or  cypress  trees, 
and  in  the  morning  continue  several  hours  on  their  roost, 
with  their  wings  spread  open,  that  the  air,  as  I  believe, 
may  have  the  greater  influence  to  purify  their  filthy  car- 
cases. They  are  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  will 
suffer  a  near  approach,  especially  when  eating.'  {Carolina.) 

Browne  (Jamaica,  1789),  in  the  index  to  the  work,  re- 
fers Vultur  aura  to  the  'Carrion  Crow'  of  Sloane,  the 
'Turkey-buzzard*  of  Catesby,  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion :— 

'  This  bird  is  rather  smaller  than  a  turkey-pout,  which  it 
resembles  very  much  both  in  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  head  ;  the  apertures  of  the  nose  are  very  large,  stretched 
lengthways,  and  lined  with  a  loose  red  skin  that  covers  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  beak.  We  know  no  creature  that 
has  the  sense  of  smelling  so  exquisite  as  this :  it  generally 
flies  very  slow  and  with  its  wings  expanded,  waving  of  one 
side  and  the  other  as  it  moves  against  the  wind;  and  it 
soon  discovers  by  the  subtile  exhalation  where  any  carrion 
lies.  It  is  of  service  to  the  country  in  general  by  prevent- 
ing the  putrefaction  and  infection  arising  therefrom  of 
such  creatures  a*  die  among  the  bushes,  and  the  slops  that 
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arc  generally  thrown  carelessly  into  the  streets,  &c\.  and 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island  were  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  they  have  carefully  provided  for  its  safety,  a*  a  bird  of 
general  use  and  benetil  to  the  island.  These  birds  are  of 
a  very  alkalescent  nature,  and  stink  much  in  a  tew  minutes 
after  thcv  are  killed.    They  are  no  great  breeders.' 

The  bird  described  by  Sloane,  Catesby,  and  Browne  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Jamaica  enjovingthe  immunity  which  its 
disgusting  but  salutary  services  have  earned  for  it,  and  w  Inch 
has  made  it  so  familiar;  and  this  bird  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  Vultur  aura.  Both  Sloane  and  Browne  speak  of  its 
powerful  sense  of  .smelling,  and  we  have  printed  in  Italics 
a  few  words  from  the  description  of  the  latter,  which  would 
indicate  that  smell  has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the 
discovery  of  the  prey  as  sight,  notwithstanding  some  strong 
opinions  to  the  contrary.  [Birds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  429.]  With 
a  view  to  the  investigation  of  this  question,  it  becomes  of 
importance  to  ascertain  the  development  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  in  this  species,  and  this  information  is  afforded  by 
Professor  Owen,  who,  in  1837,  laid  before  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  the  following  dissection  of  two  heads  of 
'  John  Crow,' which  he  supposes  to  be  the  Vultur  aura, 
or  Turkey  Buzzard.  Professor  Owen  dissected  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  in  these  heads,  and  also  in  a  Turkey,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  good  subject  for  comparison,  being 
of  the  same  size,  and  one  in  which  the  olfactory  sense 
might  be  supposed  to  be  as  low  as  in  the  Vulture,  on  the 
supposition  that  this  bird  is  as  independent  of  assistance 
from  Smell  in  finding  his  food  as  the  experiments  of  Audu- 
bon appear  to  show.  '  There  is  however,'  says  Professor 
Owen, '  a  striking  difference  between  the  Turkey-Vulture 
and  the  Turkey  in  this  part  of  their  organization.  The 
olfactory  nerves  in  the  Vulture  arise  by  two  oval  ganglions 
at  the  anterior  apices  of  the  hemispheres  from  which  they 
are  continued  1$  line  in  transverse  diameter,  and  two  lines 
in  vertical  diameter,  and  are  distributed  over  well-deve- 
loped superior  and  middle  spongy  bones,  the  latter  being 
twice  the  dimensions  of  the  lormer.  The  nose  is  also  sup- 
plied by  a  large  division  of  the  supraorbital  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  which  ascends  from  the  orbit,  passes  into  the 
nose,  crossing  obliquely  over  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  extending  between  the  superior  spongy  bone  and 
the  membrane  covering  the  middle  spongy  bone,  then  de- 
scending, and,  alter  supplying  the  inferior  and  anterior 
spongy  bone,  escaping  from  the  nasal  cavity  to  supply  the 
parts  covering  the  upper  mandible.  This  olfactory  branch 
of  the  filth  pair  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  true 
olfactory  nerve. 

*  In  the  Turkey  the  olfactory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
is  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  Vulture,  and  is  superior  in 
size  to  the  true  olfactory  nerve,  which  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  that  in  the  Vulture.  The  oltactory  nerve 
does  not  form  a  ganglion  at  iU  commencement,  but  is  con- 
tinued as  a  small  round  chord  from  the  anterior  apex  of 
each  hemisphere,  and  is  ramified  on  a  small  middle  spongy 
bone,  there  being  no  extension  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
over  a  superior  turbinated  bone,  as  in  the  Vulture.  Indeed 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  nasal  cavity  is 
well  marked  in  the  different  forms  of  the  head  in  these 
two  species.  In  the  Vulture  there  is  a  space  between  the 
upper  parts  or  the  orbits,  in  which  the  olfactory  ganglions 
and  nerves  arc  situated ;  and  the  nasal  cavity,  anterior  to 
these,  is  of  a  much  greater  breadth  and  also  longer,  as  well 
as  exhibiting  internally  a  gTcater  extent  of  pituitary  sur- 
face than  in  the  Turkey.  In  this  bird  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  compressed  within  a  narrow  interorbital  space,  which 
would  not  admit  of  the  lodgment  of  ganglions;  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  alter  passing  through  tliis  space,  then  diverge 
to  the  nasal  cavity. 

'  In  the  Uoose  the  olfactory  nerves  arc  developed  to  the 
same  size  as  in  the  Vulture,  and  expand  upon  superior 
spongy  bones  of  similar  form,  but  placed  wider  apart,  and 
these  supply  the  middle  spongy  bones,  which  are  longer, 
but  not  so  broad  as  in  the  Turkey.  The  olfactory  bianeh 
of  the  5th  pair  is  double  the  size  of  that  in  the  Vulture  or 
Turkey :  it  gives,  however,  not  a  greater  proportion  of  fila- 
ment to  the  nose  than  in  those  birds,  but  is  mainly 
exjiended  upon  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  man- 
dible.* 

Professor  Owen  concludes  by  observing  that  the  above 
notes  show  that  the  Vulture  has  a  well-developed  organ  of 
smell,  but  whether  he  finds  his  prey  by  that  sense  "alone, 
or  in  what  degree  it  assists,  anatomy  is  not  so  well  calcu- 
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laird  1o  explain  a*  experiment.  {Zool.  Proc,  March 
1837.) 

At  the  same  meeting  before  which  Professor  Owen's 
notes  were  read,  experimental  evidence  was  also  produced 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Sells,  '  On  the  Habits  of  the  Vultur 
aura.' 

Mr.  Sells  remarks  that  this  bird  is  abundantly  found  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
John  Crow ;  and  so  valuable  are  its  services  in  the  removal 
of  carrion  and  animal  tilth,  that  the  legislature  have  im- 
posed a  fine  of  5/.  upon  any  one  who  destroys  it  within  a 
stated  distance  of  the  principal  towns.  Its  ordinary  food, 
he  says,  is  carrion,  but  when  hard  pressed  with  hunger  it 
will  seize  upon  young  fowls,  rats,  and  snakes.  He  notices 
the  highly  offensive  odour  emitted  from  the  eggs  of  this 
species  when  thcv  are  broken,  and  then  relates  the  follow- 
ing instances,  from  personal  observation,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  /  ultur  aura  possesses  a  very  acute  sense 
of  smell. 

'  It  has  been  questioned,'  says  Mr.  Sells,  1  whether  the 
vulture  discovers  its  food  by  means  of  the  organ  of  smell 
or  that  of  sight.  I  apprehend  that  its  powers  of  vision  are 
very  considerable  and  of  most  important  use  to  the  bird  in 
that  point  of  view;  but  that  it  is  principally  from  highly 
organized  olfactories  that  it  so  speedily  receives  intelli- 
gence of  where  the  savoury  morsel  is  to  be  found,  will 

Klainly  appear  by  the  following  facts : — In  hot  climates  the 
itriafof  the  dead  commonly  takes  place  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  and  that  necessarily,  so  rapidly  does 
decomposition  take  place.  On  one  occasion  I  bad  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  body  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  in  a  mill-house  completely  con- 
cealed, and  while  so  engaged,  the  roof  of  the  mill-house 
was  thickly  studded  with  these  birds.  Another  instance 
was  that  of  an  old  patient  and  much-valued  friend  who 
died  at  midnight.  The  family  had  to  send  for  necessaries 
for  the  funeral  to  Spanish  Town,  distant  thirty  miles,  so 
that  the  interment  could  not  take  place  until  noon  of  the 
second  day,  or  thirty-six  hours  after  his  decease,  long 
before  which  time — and  a  most  painful  sight  it  was — the 
ridge  of  the  shingled  roof  of  his  house,  a  large  mansion  of 
but  one  floor,  had  a  number  of  these  melancholy-looking 
heralds  of  death  perched  thereon,  besides  many  more  which 
had  settled  in  the  vicinity.  In  these  cases  the  birds  must 
have  been  directed  by  smell  alone,  as  sight  was  totally  out 
of  the  question. 

'  In  opposition  to  the  above  opinion,'  continues  Mr. 
Sells,  '  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Audubon  that  vultures 
and  other  birds  of  prey  possess  the  sense  of  smell  in  a  very 
inferior  degree  to  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  that  so  far 
from  guiding  them  to  their  prey  from  a  distance,  it  affords 
them  no  indication  of  its  presence,  even  when  close  at 
hand.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  rolates  that  he 
stuffed  the  skin  of  a  deer  full  of  hay  and  placed  it  in  a 
field :  in  a  few  minutes  a  vulture  alighted  near  it  and 
directly  proceeded  to  attack  it,  but  finding  no  eatable  food 
he  at  length  quitted  it.  And  he  further  relates  that  a  dead 
dog  was  concealed  in  a  narrow  ravine  twenty  feet  bdm 
the  surface  of  the  earth  around  it,  and  filled  with  briers 
and  high  canes ;  that  many  vultures  were  seen  sailing  in 
all  directions  over  the  spot,  but  none  discovered  it.  I  may 
remark  upon  the  above  experiments,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  stag  was  doubtless  seen  by  the  birds,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  might  not  have  smelt  the  hide,  although 
inodorous  to  the  human  nose  ;  in  the  second  case  the  birds 
had  undoubtedly  been  attracted  by  smell,  however  embar- 
rassed they  might  have  been  by  the  concealment  of  the 
object  which  caused  it.  I  have  in  many  hundred  instances 
seen  the  vulture  feeding  upon  small  objects  under  rocks, 
bushes,  and  in  other  situations,  where  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  bird  could  have  discovered  it  but  through 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  habit 
of  the  vulture  is  that  of  soaring  aloft  in  the  air,  and  not 
that  of  foraging  upon  the  ground.' 

The  truth  is,  that  both  senses,  sight  and  smell,  aid  the 
vulture  in  directing  it  to  its  prey  ;  and  the  olfactory  and 
visual  organs  arc  developed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal,  1839),  after  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  Caracaras  (Po/ybnrus),  says, 
'  We  have  now  only  to  mention  the  Turkey-buzzard  (I 'ul- 
tur aura )  and  the  (iallinazo.  The  former  is  found  wherever 
the  country  is  moderately  damp,  from  Cape  Horn  to  North 
America.   Different  from  the  Potyborus  Brasiliemis  and 


Chimango,  it  has  found  iU  way  to  the  Falkland 
The  Turkey-buzzard  is  a  solitary  bird,  or,  at  most,  goes  in 
pairs.  It  may  at  once  be  recognised  from  a  long  distance, 
by  its  lofty,  soaring,  and  most  elegant  flight.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a  true  carrion-feeder.  On  the  w  est  coast  of 
Patagonia,  among  the  thickly-wooded  islets  and  broken 
land,  it  lives  exclusively  on  what  the  sea  throws  up,  and 
on  the  carcasses  of  dead  seals.  Wherever  these  animal* 
are  congregated  on  the  rocks,  there  the  vultures  may  be 
seen.  The  Gallinazo  (Cathartes  atratus)  has  a  different 
range  from  the  last  species,  as  it  never  occurs  to  the  south- 
ward of  lat.  41s.  Azara  states  that  theie  existed  a  tradi- 
tion that  these  birds,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  not 
to  be  found  at  Monte  Video,  but  that  they  subsequently 
followed  the  inhabitants  from  the  more  northern  district*. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  due  south  ofMonU 
Video.  It  seems  probable  that  this  additional  migration 
has  happened  since  the  time  of  Azara.  The  Gallinazo 
generally  prefers  a  humid  climate,  or  rather  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fresh  water :  hence  it  is  extremely  abundant 
in  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  while  it  is  never  found  on  the 
descit  and  arid  plains  of  Northern  Patagonia,  excepting 
near  some  stream.  These  birds  frequent  the  whole  Pam- 
pas to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  one  in  Chile :  in  Peru  they  are  preserved  as  scavenger*. 
These  vultures  certainly  may  be  called  gregarious,  for 
they  seem  to  have  pleasure  in  society,  and  are  not  solely 
brought  together  by  the  attraction  of  a  common  prey.  On 
a  fine  day  a  flock  may  often  be  observed  at  a  great  height, 
each  bird  wheeling  round  and  round  without  closing  it* 
wings,  in  the  most  graceful  evolutions.  This  is  clearly 
done  for  sport-sake,  or  perhaps  is  connected  with  their 
matrimonial  alliances.' 

Nidijlcation,  <^c. — Nuttall  remarks  that  the  Turkey- 
buzzard  has  not  been  known  to  breed  north  of  New  Jersey 
in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and  he  says  that  they  seeV 
out  the  swampy  solitudes,  and.  without  forming  any  ne»:. 
deposit  from  two  to  four  eggs  in  the  stump  of  a  hollos 
tree  or  log,  on  the  mere  fragments  of  rotten  wood  with 
which  it  is  ordinarily  strewed.  Occasionally,  in  the  South- 
en:  States,  they  have,  he  tells  us,  been  known  to  make 
choice  of  the  ruined  chimney  of  a  deserted  house  for  thb 
purpose.  The  eggs,  which  are  described  as  being  larger 
than  those  of  a  turkey,  are  yellowish-white,  blotched  irre- 
gularly with  dark  brown  or  blackish  spots,  at  the  larger 
end  chiefly.  The  male  often  attends  while  the  female  i- 
sitting;  and,  if  not  materially  disturbed,  they  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  same  place  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  young,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitish  down,  will, 
like  their  parents,  eject  the  filthy  contents  of  their  sto- 
machs over  those  who  molest  them.  (Manual  of  the  Orni- 
thology of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada.) 


Turkey  •  Bui  uM. 

TURKEY-HONE,  U  hclnlate ;  Nowulilc.  —  Occnn 
massive,  with  a  slaty  structure.  Colour  commonly  green- 
ish-grey, sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish-grey.  It  i* 
translucent  on  the  edges,  yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  stflM* 
wliat  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  When 
cut  and  polished,  it  is  used  for  sharpening  small  culling 
instruments,  whence  its  name. 

It  occurs  on  primitive  mountains  at  Laucnsttin,  in  Bsy- 
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to  Europe  from  the  Levant.  A  specimen  from  Iconium 
in  A»ia  Minor,  analysed  by  Mr.  Holme,  yielded— 
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TURKI8TAN  (a  name  formed  upon  Ihe  same  principle 
as  Afghanistan.  Beluchistan,  and  other*)  mean*  the  *  country 
of  the  Turk,'  and  is  used  to  designate  a  report  peopled  by 
the  tribes  of  that  race,  or  in  which  it  is  at  least  the  domi- 
nant race.  The  name  has  been  applied  at  different  times 
to  different  regions :  sometimes  it  has  designated  a  nar- 
rower, sometimes  a  more  extensive  range  of  country.  At 
present  its  recognised  limits  arc  nearly  as  follows : — 

Lake  Sir-i-kol,  the  principal  source  of  the  Amu-deria 
(Oxus  ,  has  been  ascertained,  by  Lieut.  Wood. to  be  situated 
in  37°  27'  N.  lat.  and  73"  40'  E.  long.  Due  south  of  this 
lake  the  summit  ridge  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
affluents  of  the  Amu  from  those  of  the  Indus  appears  to  be 
situated  nearly  in  37*  N.  lat.  The  southern  boundary  of 
Turkistan  is  formed  by  a  line  passing  through  this  point  to 
the  south  of  west  along  the  summit  range  to  the  pass  of 
Khawnk  (35°  37'  N.  70°  E.\  thence  to  the  pass  of  Akrobat, 
north  of  Bamian,  and  thence  to  the  north  of  west  between 
Meimuna  and  Herat,  till  it  reaches  the  frontier  of  Persian 
Khorasan.  This  line  is  prolonged  to  the  eastward  along 
the  summit  ridge  of  the  Muz-tag  and  Kara-korum  moun- 
tains to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  latter  on  the  high 
plain  of  Chang-thung,  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Shai- 
yok.  or  northern  branch  of  the  Indus  ;  the  direction  of  Ihe 
frontier  of  Turkistan  to  the  eastward  of  this  point  and  the 
longitude  of  its  eastern  termination  are  uncertain.  The 
western  frontier  of  Turkistan  south-east  of  the  Caspian  is 
vague  and  unsettled  :  it  stretches  anions:  the  hills  at  the 
base  of  the  Elborz  Mountains, passing  through  Mnzderan,  a 
station  38  miles  from  Meshed  (36"  17'  40"  N.,  59°  35'  27'' 
E.)  on  the  road  to  Sherrukhs  (36°  31'  N.I,  ard  thence 
winding  westwards  alone  the  upper  valley  of  the  Attruk 
and  the  vallev  of  the  Gurgan  to  the  Caspian  about  20  miles 
north-west  of  Astrabad  (30"  51'  N..  54*  25'  E.  i.  North- 
ward of  Ihe  month  of  the  Gurgan.  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  course  of  the  Ural  River  from  Uralsk 
i  51°  1 1 '  4!)"  N.,  51°  22"  7"  E.1  to  its  mouth  below  Guriev 
(47°  &  37"  N..  51°  :W  59  "  E.),  form  a  precise  and  well- 
defined  houndary  on  the  west.  The  northern  frontier  of 
Turkistan  is  defined  by  the  Russian  chain  of  posts  extend- 
ing from  Uralsk  on  the  Ural,  to  Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Irtish. 
The  subjoined  table  of  positions  of  some  princ  ipal  stations 
on  this  line  indicate  its  extent  and  direction  : — 


Uralsk  . 
Orenburg 
Orsk 

Troitsk  . 
Petropolovsk 
Omsk 

Semipolatinsk 
Uslkamenogorsk 
Krasnoyarsk 

From  Krasnoyarsk  the  eastern  frontier  extends  in  a 
direction  to  the  wc*t  of  soulh  along  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Tarhagatai  and  Gulclja-ili  to  the  south-we*t  angle  of  the 
latter  [Sonoaria],  and  thence  eastwards  along  the  summit 
ridge  of  the  Thian-shan  Mountains  to  the  meridian  of 
the  lake  called  Lop-Nor.  [Thian-Shan  Mountains.] 
The  further  extension  of  this  frontier,  till  it  meets  the 
southern  bounda.y-line.  is,  like  the  eastern  extension  of 
the  latter,  entirely  unknown. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  region  contained  within  these  limits,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  begin  at  the  lake  Sir-i-kol  (visited  by 
Lieut.  Wood  j  on  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir,  near  the 
southern  frontier  of  Turkistan.  The  lake  is  of  a  crescent 
form,  about  14  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with  an  aver- 

*  The*.  «  Uli  llie  Mfr-(,«i<m  .if  Or«V  L-iU«mi  from  U>  m_nx  of  Me)  eudurf  aiul 
I<cv*t<liO,  nrr  Ihr  lalit'idm  *n.i  longitude*  of  Huml«<lrlt.  Th<-  InBziludn  of  the 
IKMitinw  .'•••I  r  f  lo>»l>k  lS5°  SX  At"  K  )  dirpnxl  upon  the  krortlud*  of  that 
town  i»rtnio«'il  In-  tin.-  AM*  C'liam»-'«  olj»rr»«tion  of  Ihotniwtt  01  Wuui  in 
17*1.  Ue«t.  Knlrt  obwfrrd  tlw  tn.Mil  of  Venus  in  i;w  * 
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age  breadth  of  one  mile.  By  the  boiling-point  of  water  it 
appears  to  be  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
bordered  by  hills  on  three  sides ;  those  on  the  south  rise  to 
the  estimated  height  of  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  The  Amu  flows  from  its  western  extremity  first  in  a 
south-west  direction  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  36"  50'  a 
little  east  of  the  meridian  of  71°:  then  to  the  north-west 
till  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  37°  50',  a  degree  farther  west ; 
and  again  south-west  to  Hazrat  Imam,  a  little  more  to  the 
south  than  Sir-i-kol,  in  longitude  69°  E.  The  bed  of  the 
Amu  is  here,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  4  Asiatic 
Journal' (November,  1838),  about  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  here  are  the  lowest  fords  on  the  river.  As 
far  as  the  meridian  of  68°  E.  the  passes  across  the  moun- 
tain-range which  extends  south-west  from  Sir-i-kol  do  not 
sink  lower  than  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  lake  the  bed  of  the  Amu  is 
1200  feet  below  its  level ;  35  miles  farther  west  it  is 
only  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village  of  Robat, 
on  the  banks  of  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Aniu.  60  or  7U 
miles  west  of  this  latter  point,  is  SUM)  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  crest  of  the  pass  cast  of  Tali&hkan  is  6UK)  feet  above 
the  sea. 

These  elevations  indicate  that  the  general  level  of 
the  land  south  of  the  Amu  alwve  its  lowest  fords  imme- 
diately attains  a  high  level :  it  is  in  fact  an  elevated  plain 
furrowed  and  intersected  bv  numerous  deep  narrow  valleys 
down  which  flow  the  Kokcbaand  Kunduz  rivers  (  and  their 
affluents),  the  two  principal  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Oxus, 
which  join  it,  the  former  about  30  miles  east  of  Hazntt 
Imam  :  the  latter  about  a»  far  west  of  that  place.  In  the 
low  ridge  at  the  east  end  of  Sir-i-kol  a  river  which  runs  to 
the  north  of  east  to  Yarkand  has  its  rise ;  and  Lieut.  Wood 
was  informed  that  from  the  sources  of  the  Yarkand  and 
Amu  rivers  the  country  sloped  down  on  every  side  except 
to  the  south-east.  The  high  ground  north  of  the  Amu  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kokeha  is  at  a  greater  distance  than  that 
on  its  south,  and  does  not  rise  so  high.  At  Kurshi  how- 
ever, 2°  farther  north.  Sir  A.  Burnes  saw  mountains  covered 
with  snow  in  July  about  150  miles  to  the  west,  which 
would  be  nearly  in'the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kokeha. 
Their  summits  must  have  been  about  18,0110  feet  above 
the  sea;  they  continued  in  sight  nearly  at  the  same  dis- 
tance for  about  seven  hours,  and  they  'ran  in  a  connected 
chain  like  a  trap  formation* — an  expression  which,  of 
course,  must  be  understood  to  imply  only  their  form,  not 
the  ingredients  of  their  rocks.  Lieut.  Wood  was  informed 
that  the  Sir-deria  (Jaxartes)  had  its  rise  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ridge  of  hills  extending  westward  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Sir-i-kol,  opposite  Issar,  which  is  about  70  miles 
south-west  of  the  lake.  The  Zer-afshan,  which  flows  by 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  is  said  to  have  its  sources  not  far 
distant  from  those  of  the  Sir-deria.  From  the  latitude  of 
Kurshi  (38°  52'  N.)  the  high  land  seen  by  Bumcs  appears 
to  stretch  to  the  north-east,  to  beyond  the  meridian  of 
Samarcand  (al)Out  67°  E.).  North  of  the  Zer-afshan  the 
high  land  appears  to  continue  as  far  west  as  the  meridian 
of  Bokhara  (64°  55*  E.) ;  at  least  Meyendorf  speaks  of  a 
mountain  which  retains  snow  on  its  summit  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  visible  from  Bokhara,  ru? 
lying  north  of  that  town.  About  the  meridian  of  G8J°  E., 
and  the  parallel  of  41"  N.,  the  Sir-deria,  which  flows  to  that 
point  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west  from  its  source, 
turns  to  the  north.  The  high  land  comes  nearly  close  up 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course,  but. 
does  not  appear  to  continue  farther  north,  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  Turkistan.  than  the  ridge  which  sepamtcs  the 
lake  called  Issi-kol  from  the  Balkash  lake  (about  42°  N.). 
In  our  state  of  imperfect  information,  Yarkand  (according 
to  Ilallerstein,  38°  19-  N.,  76°  18'  E.)  and  Kashgar  (39° 25' 
N.,  73°  56'  E.),  which  appear  to  have  an  extensive  plain  to 
the  east,  and  arc  evidently  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
country  to  the  west  of  them,  may  be  assumed  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir.  From  Kashgar  to 
Kokand  'according  to  Felix  d'Arocha,  41°  23'  N.,  70°  26' 
S.)  the  road  lies  up  the  Kashgar  river  to  its  source,  and 
through  the  pass  of  the  Terek  to  the  valley  of  the  Sir-deria. 
Mir-Izzet-Ullah  was  informed  that  a  road  conducted  in 
winter  from  the  Terek  pass  to  Sir-i-kol  (whether  the  lake 
visited  by  Lieut.  Wood  was  meant,  or  a  town  of  that  name 
on  the  "Yarkand  river  is  uncertain)  in  two  or  three  days; 
in  summer  the  road  was  said  to  be  impassable  on  account 
of  torrents  fed  by  the  melted  snow.   Mir-Izzct-Ullah  did 
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not  experience,  e-ven'at  Hie  highest  part  of  the  Terek  pass, 
anv  of  the  painful  symptoms  he  hail  felt  on  passim:  the 
high  range  of  Karakorum  j  antl  this  fact  corroborates  the 
account  given  to  Lieut.  Wood,  that  the  high  table-land  of 
Pamir  slopes  down  on  the  north  towards  Kokand. 

At  the  western  base  of  this  enormous  table-land  is  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Oxus  :  at  its  eastern  base  is  the  plain  which 
extends  between  the  high  land  of  Tibet  on  the  south  and 
the  Thian-shnn  on  the  north,  as  far  as  lake  Nor;  and  north 
of  it  is  the  comparatively  low  country  which  slopes  from 
the  plains  of  Sougaria  westward  to  lake  Aral  and  the  Cas- 
pian. These  three  natural  divisions  of  Turkistan  will  be 
described  in  the  oider  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 

Under  the  designation  Plain  of  the  Oxus  is  embraced  the 
level  tract  extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  east 
of  Kurshi  (68°  E.  long.)  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  (54° 
K.  long.),  and  from  t  he  shores  of  the  Aral  (about  44"  N.  lat.) 
to  the  south  of  Balkh  (about  36^  N.  lat.).  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  Kunduz  with  the  Amu  Deria  the  latter 
river  maintains  a'  generally  north-west  direction  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  or  lake  called  Aral.  The  junction  of  the 
rivers  is  placed  by  Lieut.  Wood  about  37J  N.  lat.  and  G8^8 
K.  long. ;  the  mouths  of  the  Amu  Deria  arc  placed  by 
Zimmermann,  from  numerous  but  not  very  specific  routes, 
about  43}°  N.  lat.  and  from  5b8  to  57°  E.  long.  Below 
the  junction  of  the  Kunduz  the  Amu  receives  no  affluents 
of  any  magnitude  ;  the  rivers  of  Kulm,  Ualk,  Herat,  and  Me- 
sh ea,  Kurshi  and  Bokhara,  are  either  absorbed  by  the  dry 
desert  or  by  canals  of  irrigation  before  they  can  reach  it. 
Wood  fonled  the  Amu  at  Jan-Kila,  a  short  way  above  its 
junction  with  the  Kokcha.  The  stream  was  here  divided  into 
three  channels.  The  northern  channel  was  200  yards  wide 
and  had  a  velocity  of  4  miles  an  hour  ;  the  centre  one  was 
about  half  the  breadth,  with  a  current  of  about  3  miles; 
the  waterof  the  southern  channel  was  almost  stagnant.  A 
man  on  foot  could  not  have  forded  the  river  here ;  and 
fewer  than  three  horses  abreast  could  with  difficulty  stem 
the  current.  At  the  ferry  between  Balkh  and  Kurshi, 
Burnes  found  the  Amu  about  800  yard*  across,  with  an  ave- 
rage depth  of  20  feet,  and  a  current  of  3J  miles  an  hour.  At 
Charjui,  on  the  road  from  Bokhara  to  Meshed,  he  found 
the  river  C">0  yards  broad,  and  in  some  places  25  and  25) 
feet  deep.  Dr.  Lord  has  stated  that  the  elevation  of 
Kunduz  i  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hazrat  Imam)  is  498 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  a  barometrical  levelling  by  Rus- 
sian officers,  in  the  winter  of  182"),  gives  the  height  of 
lake  Ami  above  the  Caspian  117  feet,  and  consequently  its 
height  above  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trical levelling  of  Fuss,  Savich,  and  Sabler,  33  feet.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Amu  to  the  Elborz  on  the  south-west,  and 
to  the  snowy  mountains  east  of  Kurshi  on  the  east,  extends 
an  immense  plain,  the  elevation  of  which,  towards  its 
southern  extremity,  is  at  Balkh  1718  feet  above  the  level 
oflhesea,  andat'Khulm  1437.  At  Bokhara  its  elevation 
is  1201.  The  elevation  of  Meshed,  as  deduced  by  Fraser, 
from  the  boiling-point  of  water  (2652  feet),  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  Sherrukhs  and  the  ford  on  theMurghab, 
between  the  Amu  and  Meshed  on  the  road  from  Bokhara, 
are  at  least  as  much  elevated  above  the  sea  as  the  latter 
city.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  of  high  broken  ground  north  of  Bokhara,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  eastern  mountains  to  the  Amu  above 
Khiva ;  west  of  the  Amu  it  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  Aral  and  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Ust-urt, 
a  high  table-land  rising  precipitously  from  the  banks 
of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  to  an  average  level  of  nearly 
(KM)  feet  above  the  latter,  occupying  the  whole  breadth 
of  138  miles  between  the  seas,,  and  extending  south 
of  the  southern  termination  of  the  Aral,  almost  to  the 
41st  degree  of  N.  lat.  Between  the  termination  of  the 
Ust-urt  and  the  route  pursued  by  Burnes  from  Bokhara  to 
Meshed  (between  37*  and  30"  N.  lat.)  we  have  literally  no 
information  respecting  the  plain  cast  of  the  Amu  ;  but  the 
height  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  at  the  bay  of  Balkhan, 
the  height  of  the  ridge  of  hills  crossed  by  Muravicv  on  bis 
way  from  the  Balkan  to  Khiva,  the  apparent  rise  of  the 
ground  eastwards  along  Lieutenant  Conolly's  route,  and 
the  fall  of  the  water  in  the  lower  Attreck,  all  point  to  the 

nference  that  the  central  plain  maintains  a  considerable 
elevation  from  Sherrukhs  to  the  base  ot  the  Ust-urt,  that 
the  maximum  depression  of  the  level  of  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  extends  a  very  little  way  to  the  eastward,  and  that 
.here  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Amu  ever  did  or 


could  send  a  branch  to  the  Caspian  since  the  tmiT.rf.ee  of 
our  globe  assumed  its  present  configuration. 

In  describing  the  superficial  form  of  the  wide  tract  ex- 
tending from  the  shores  of  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  ant! 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  frontiers,  better  known  as  the 
Steppe  of  the  Kirghiz,  we  begin  at  the  Russian  front  if  r. 
From  Orsk  to  Uralsk  rfrom  5*4"  to  514u  E.  long.  .  about 
the  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  the  course  of  the  L'ral  river  is 
nearly  cast  and  west,  and  in  that  distance  its  bed  sini.> 
from  an  elevation  of  582  feet  to  one  of  about  2U0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Orsk  to  Guriev,  near  the 
Caspian  (47*  6'  N.  lat.).  the  direction  of  the  Ural  is  nearly 
south,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  sinks  to  nj> 
elevation  of  140  feet  above  the  sea  at  Kalmukovah,  and  to 
nearly  82  feet  below  it  at  Guriev.    The  steppe  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ural,  between  Orsk  and  Uralsk,  appear 
to  rise  immediately  to  an  average  elevation  of  50U  to  H«> 
feet.    Mount  Airuk,  224  miles  south-east  of  Orenburg,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Mongojar  hills,  rises  800  to  1UOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sfeppe.    From  this  culminating 
point  the  ground  slopes,  still  in  a  south-east  direction,  gra- 
dually down  to  the  level  of  the  Aral,  a  distance  of  308 
miles.    To  the  south-west  the  ground  sinks  gradually  to 
the  level  of  the  Ust-urt,  which  appears  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  this  comparatively  elevated  land.     The  Kmba. 
which  flows  south-west  to  the  Caspian,  the  UU,  which  flow  , 
west  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  east  of  the  Lower  Ural,  the 
Khobda  and  Uek,  which  flow  to  the  north  of  west,  and 
alter  uniting  their  streams  fall  into  the  Ural  midway  be- 
tween Uralsk  and  Orenburg,  and  the  Or,  which  flowing  to 
the  east  of  north  joins  the  Ural  at  Orsk,  all  rise  on  the  aide* 
of  Mount  Airuk.    The  eastern  base  of  the  Mongojar  range- 
is  washed  by  the  Irghiz,  which,  rising  in  an  undulating 
plain  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Tobol,  nearly  in  lat.  5 1  \ 
flows  to  the  south  and  loses  itself  in  a  chain  of  lakes  called 
Ak-sakal,  about  GO  miles  north-east  of  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  lake  Aral.  From  the  sources  of  the  Irghiz  and  Tobol. 
about  GO"  E.  long.,  to  those  of  theTurghai,  about  3°  to  thr 
eastward,  there  extends  a  plain  considerably  elevated  ubo.r 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  but  considerably  depressed  be'ou 
the  hilly  countries  1o  the  east  and  west  of  it,  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  salt  lakes,  and  sending  its  waters  southwan: 
to  lake  Ak-sakal,  northward  to  the  Tobol  and  Ishim,  both 
affluents  of  the  Irtish.    The  numerous  streams  which  uniU- 
to  form  the  Turgai  rise  about  04°  E.  long.,  over  a  range  ot 
country  extending  from  about  49°  to  32° N.  lat. .and  converg- 
ing intoone  main  stream  flow  westwards  to  the  Ulkiak,  which 
coining  from  the  north  joins  the  Irghiz  near  its  termina- 
tion in  Ak-sakal.    The  course  of  the  upper  rivulets  of  tlw 
Turgai  appears  to  form  the  western  termination  of  a  belt  of 
high  land  which  extends  in  a  north-western  direction, 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Irtish,  between  Ust-Bukhtar- 
minsk  and  Omsk,  from  the  high  lands  between  the  N«>r- 
Saisan  and  Tarbagatai,  about  85°  E.  long.,  to  the  meridian 
of  G4°  E.  long.  From  its  outlying  hills  on  the  north,  about 
100  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  to  its  southern  ba^c. 
this  high  land  must  have  a  horizontal  breadth  of  nearly 
180  miles.    Its  central  ridges  reach  an  estimated  elevaUon 
of  at  least  3000  to  G000  feet  above  the  sea.    To  the  north 
it  sends  out  the  Ishim,  which  joins  the  Irtish,  the  Nura 
(south-west  of  the  Ishim),  the  Selenta,  Ulenta,  Chanderh. 
and  other  rivers  [east  of  that  river)  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  steppe  lakes  before  they  reach  the  Irtish.  To  the  south 
this  high  land  sends  forth  the  Ainguz,  the  Jurgutu,  and 
some  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  lake  Balkash  on  the 
Chinese  frontier;  and  the  Sari-mi  (its  sources  appear  to  be 
about  47°  N.  lat.  and  72°  E.  long.)  and  the  Kongur  (its 
sources  appear  to  be  about  49°  N".  lat.  and  63°  E.  long.\ 
which  meet  about  47°  N.  lat.  and  67°  E.  long.,  and  from 
their  point  of  junction  flow  south-west  till  they  arc  lost  in 
brackish  lakes  about  40  and  50  miles  from  the  Sir-Deria 
(about  454"  N.  lat.  and  60"  E.  long.).    The  Tshui,  which  is 
believed  to  issue  from  lake  Issi-kol,  at  the  northern  base  of 
I  the  Thian-Shan  range,  about  42°  N.  lat.  and  81*  E.  lot* , 
J  flows  in  a  north-west  direction  till  it  is  lost  in  a  salt  lake  a 
little  to  the  south  of  that  which  receives  the  united  stream* 
of  the  Kongur  and  Sari-su.  The  hills  south  of  Issi-kol  extend 
westward  from  the  meridian  of  that  lake  to  the  Sir-Dena, 
about  69°  E.  long.    In  this  longitude  their  northern  base 
is  about  46  miles  south  of  the  Tshui,  and  their  horizontal 
breadth  about  54  miles,  flie  Sir-Deria  flows  at  their  southern 
base  to  G9°  E.  long.,  then  turns  and  flows  past  their  termi- 
nation to  the  north  till  it  reaches  within  a  degree  of  lau- 
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hide  or  the  lakes  in  which  the  Tshui  terminates ;  hence 
it  bends  away  to  the  west  and  flows  to  lake  Aral  in  61° 
K.  long.  The  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Sir-Deria  is  not 
less  than  5°  to  the  east  of  the  shores  of  the  Aral ;  the  most 
northerly  branch  joins  that  lake  nut  far  from  its  north-east 
angle,  about  46"  N.  lat.,  and  the  most  southerly  near  its 
south-east  angle,  about  43^°  N.  lat.  The  mountains  which 
intervene  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sir-Deria  and 
the  valley  of  Sarnarcand,  and  the  hills  which  extend  from 
their  western  termination  to  the  Amu,  form  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  between  42°  and 
43"  N.  lat.  The  watercourses  of  the  tract  west  of  lake 
Aral  show  that  there  is  a  general  slope  from  the  high  lands 
»n  which  the  Kongur  and  Sari-su  have  their  sources  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  mountain-ranges  south  of  lake  Issi-kcl 
on  the  south,  towards  the  centre  of  the  plain  which  lies 
between  them  ;  and  that  the  centra)  depression  of  this 
plain  has  a  general  slope  from  the  level  of  lake  Balkash  to 
the  Aral.  Humboldt  estimates  the  elevation  of  lake  Bal- 
kash as  not  more  than  800  feet  above  the  ocean,  but  as  this 
estimate  was  made  at  the  time  when  very  exaggerated 
notions  were  entertained  of  the  depression  of  the  Caspian, 
perhaps  1000  feet  will  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  Aral,  it 
lias  been  seen,  is  probably  about  33  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Very  little  is  known  of  that  extensive  range  of  country 
which  lies  east  of  the  great  elevation  of  Pamir,  and  has 
been  called  by  recent  geographers  Chinese  Turkistan. 
The  Thian-shan  extends  along  its  northern  side,  from  the 
junction  of  the  range  with  Pamir  to  its  junction  with  the 
high  desert  plain  of  the  Gobi — from  the  meridian  of  71" 
or  72°  E.  long,  to  that  of  89°,  and  the  high  land  of  Tibet 
along  its  southern  side.  Lop-Nor  appears  to  form  its 
eastern  boundary'.  The  accounts  of  travellers  seem  to  es- 
tablish that  both  K  ash  gar  and  Yarkand  stand  on  a  plain 
much  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  highlands  to  the 
north,  south,  and  west  of  them.  Kashgar,  according  to 
Hallerstein.  is  in  39s  20'  N.  lat.  and  73tt  W  E.  long. ; 
Yarkand  in  38"  19'  N.  lat.  and  76°  18'  E.  long.  A  river 
flows  past  Kashgar,  formed  bv  two  streams,  one  of  which 
comes  from  the  pa*s  of  Karaftorum  on  the  road  to  Ladak  ; 
the  other  from  a  range  of  hills  at  the  east  end  of  Sir-i-kol. 
A  river  flows  past  Yarkand,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
st  reams,  one  of  which  comes  from  the  Terek  pass,  on  the 
road  to  Kokand  ;  the  other  from  a  lake  on  the  high  plain 
of  Pamir,  situated  between  the  Terek  pass  and  Sir-i-kol. 
Ushi  is  situated  among  the  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Thian- 
shan,  in  41"  3'  N.  lat.  and  78°  E.  long. ;  Khotan,  at  the 
base  of  the  high  land  of  Tibet,  about  37°  N.  lat.  and  80° 
E.  lung.  The  rivers  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  unite  about 
40a  N.  lat.  and  80°  E.  long.,  and  receive  near  their  junc- 
tion rivers  from  Ushi  and  K  hoi  an.  The  united  stream 
flows  eastward  to  the  Lop-Nor  (41°  N.  lat.,  89°  E.  long.), 
receiving  on  the  way  affluents  on  its  north  bank  from 
KutchA  f4r  37'  N.  lat.,  82°  50*  E  long.),  and  from  Kha- 
rashar  (42"  10'  N.  lat.,  87°  UY  E.  long  ).  Almost  all  that 
is  known  of  the  structure  of  this  region  is  inference  from 
the  direction  of  its  watercourses.  The  river  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  rivers  of  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and 
Ushi,  flows  close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thian-shan.  East 
of  Khotan  the  country  is  represented  as  a  sand-waste,  and 
Ihe  same  account  is  given  of  the  country  east  of  Lop-Nor. 
It  would  appear  from  these  statements  that  the  river  flows 
in  a  comparatively  deep  valley  between  the  mountain- 
range  of  Thian-shan  and  an  extension  to  the  south-west  of 
the  high  desert  plain  of  the  Gobi.  The  accounts  of  the 
Jesuits  appear  to  imply  that  the  country  between  Lop- 
Nor  and  the  upper  Hoang-ho  attains  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. 

A  region  of  the  earth's  surface  which  extends  from 
52*  to  89*  E.  long.,  and  from  near  36°  to  55°  N.  lat..  and 
which  varies  from  an  elevation  of  more  than  18,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  about  82  feet  be- 
low it,  must  necessarily  present  a  great  variety  of  climate 
and  geological  structure,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  va- 
riety, an  equal  diversity  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  So 
small  a  portion  cf  this  region  has  however  been  hitherto 
accessible  to  scientific  research,  and  the  investigations  of 
the  few  scientific  travellers  who  have  visited  it  have  been 
distracted  by  so  many  impediments,  that  our  information 
on  these  points  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 

The  passes  of  the  great  mountain-iange  south  of  Tur- 
k's'au  appear  to  have  generally  a  slaty  structure.   On.  the 


upper  Kokcha,  Wood  found  uiutralified  black  and  white 
limestone,  in  which  is  a  deposit  of  lapis-lazuli.  Lower 
down  the  stream  the  rock  was  highly  ferruginous,  ami  in 
some  places  consisting  solely  of  an  iion-ore  ;  and  btill  far- 
ther down  thick  masses  of  conelomeiate  rested  on  thin 
horizontal  strata  of  sandstone.  On  the  Amu,  rather  to  the 
west  of  north  from  where  these  rocks  were  observed,  arc 
the  ruby-mines ;  the  description  of  the  natives  Jed  Wood 
to  infer  that  the  rubies  occur  either  in  a  limestone  rock 
or  in  a  red  sandstone  with  a  magnesian  cement.  Eastward 
of  these  points  we  only  know  from  the  report  of  Mir  Izzct 
Ullah  that  there  are  deposits  of  oriental  jade  north  of  the 
Karakorum  pass.  The  rocks  on  the  Khultn  river,  and  gene- 
rally behind  Balkh,  are  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  hills 
which  Bumes  saw  at  a  distance  from  Kurshi  resembled  in 
outline  a  trap  formation,  from  which  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  they  are  trap.  At  the  western  termination  of  the 
mountain-range  north  of  Bokhara,  the  prevailing  rocks 
are  hornblende,  siliceous  schist,  and  greenstone.  A  had 
kind  of  turquoises  is  found  in  this  range  to  the  west. 
Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  on  his  route  from  Kashgar  to  Kokand, 
found  that  coal  was  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  used  by 
the  natives  as  fuel.  The  lulls  which  separate  the  oasis 
of  Bokhara  on  the  north  from  the  sandy  tract  south  of  the 
Sir-dcria  are  greenstone.  In  the  high  land  described 
above  as  south  of  the  Irtish  and  parallel  to  its  course, 
greenstone  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  rock  ;  but  isolated 
hills  of  granite,  generally  red,  are  frequent.  Immense 
quantities  of  gvpsum  occur  east  of  the  Turgai.  Rich  deposits 
of  copper,  lead,  and  precious  stones  called  by  some  copper- 
emeralds,  occur  at  tne  west  termination  of  this  high  land. 
The  prevailing  rock  at  Mount  Airuk  is  greenstone ;  occa- 
sionally a  kind  of  brown  puddingstone  impregnated  with 
iron  appears.  Towards  the  upper  Ural,  red  sandstone, 
lying  on  the  Ilek,  and  in  some  other  places,  under  beds  ot 
marl,  predominates.  The  prevailing  stone  from  Mount 
Airuk  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Sir-deria  and  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ust-urt  is  a  calcareous  tuff.  The  immense  plain 
between  the  Pamir  and  the  Elborz,  that  to  the  east  ot  lake 
Aral  between  the  termination  of  Pamir  and  the  high  laud 
south  of  the  Irtish,  that  which  lies  south  of  the  Russian 
frontier  from  the  source  of  the  Ural  to  the  Irtish,  and  com- 
municates with  the  plain  east  of  the  Aral  by  the  depression 
between  the  Ural  and  the  high  land  south  of  the  Irtish, 
have  all  a  surface  alternating  from  clay  to  sand.  The 
Kirghiz  steppes  abound  with  salt  lakes,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  covered  with  deposits  of  muriate  or  sulphate  ot 
soda.  A  large  subterranean  deposit  of  salt  occurs  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ilek.  There  are  numerous  salt  lakes  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  lower  Ural,  of  which  the  Indersko  lake,  nearly 
opposite  to  Kalmukova,  is  the  most  celebrated. 

The  thermometer  (Fahr.)  ranged  at  Jertu  on  the  upper 
Kokcha,  in  the  month  of  January,  1838,  from  48a  to  ltr. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir-i- 
kol  appears  to  be  above  17,000  feet.  In  Wakhan  on  the 
Amu  (8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea)  the  seed-time  is 
in  April,  the  harvest  in  July.  During  winter  and  spring 
a  strong  wind  blows  steadily  down  the  valley  from  the 
north-east,  which  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1838,  not  a  leaf  of  the  mulberry-trees  was 
open  at  Khulm  ;  the  plum-trees  had  blossomed  at  Kunduz 
a  month  earlier.  The  harvest  at  Balkh  is  fifty  day**  later 
than  at  Peshawur,  and  it  is  a  fortnight  later  at  Bokhara 
than  at  Balkh.  Between  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  Burnes  ol>- 
served  (17th  to  27th  June,  1831)  that  the  thermometer  rose 
to  103«  in  the  day  and  fell  to  00°  at  night.  Meyendorf 
mentions  that  the  fruit-trees  begin  to  blossom  at  Bokhara 
about  the  middle  of  February ;  that  there  arc  heavy  rains 
in  March ;  that  the  summer  heat  is  overwhelming ;  that 
there  are  two  or  three  weeks  of  heavy  rains  in  October ; 
that  in  January  the  ice  is  sometimes  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  snow  sometimes  lies  fifteen  days. 
The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  time  he  remained  in 
♦he  valley  of  the  Oxus  was  from  the  north.  Between  As- 
trabad  and  a  point  in  the  desert  200  miles  to  the  north, 
Conolly  found  the  thermometer  range  (April  20  to  May  19} 
from  76°  to  80*  in  the  sliadc  at  noon,  lie  was  informed 
that  the  communication  between  Khiva  and  the  Caspian 
was  interrupted  in  summer  by  the  great  heats.  Snow  lies 
on  the  Ust-Urt  in  the  winter ;  the  Aral  is  frozen  so  that  the 
Kirghiz  can  pass  on  the  ice  from  the  mouths  of  the  Sir- 
deria  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amu.  The  Amu  too  is  some- 
times frozen  as  high  up  as  Charjui  (west  of  Bokhara;,  so 
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that  caravans  can  cross  on  the  ice.  Along  the  Russian 
frontier  the  weather  is  more  inclement  than  the  latitude 
and  elevation  of  the  country  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  most  violent  storms  come  from  the  north-west. 

Between  Kunduz  and  Sir-i-kol,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  kind  of  dwarf  fir 
occurs  in  the  valleys.  The  same  dwarf  fir  appears  to  have 
been  seen  by  Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  between  K  ash  gar  and 
Kokand.  From  10,000  to  12,000  feet  the  red  willow  and 
white  poplar  are  met  with.  Fruit-bearing  trees  of  the 
plum  genus  are  found  at  Langer  Kish,  10,800  feet  above 
the  sea.  Above  12,000  feet  the  red  willow  alone  occurs, 
but  that  hardy  plant  flourishes  as  high  up  as  Sir-i-kol. 
Groves  of  tolerably  -sized  firs  occur  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Khulm  river,  south  of  Kunduz;  but  there  are  no  timber- 
trees  on  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  asafcetida  plant  and  the  furze 
of  Tnrtary  are  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  mountains 
south  of  Balkh.  The  grass  on  the  pastures  around  the 
Sir-i-kol,  and  on  the  high  lands  west  of  that  lake  and 
south  of  the  Amu,  is  in  general  very  luxuriant.  A  little 
wheat  is  raised  in  Wakhan.  targe  quantities  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  are  reared  round  Haxret  Imam  and  Kunduz  ; 
and  apricots,  plums,  and  other  fruits  in  great  abundance 
and  of  excellent  quality  at  Kunduz,  Kulm,  and  Balkh. 
The  almond  and  pistachio  nut  are  natives  of  the  secondary 
ranges  on  the  north  face  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  great 
plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Amu  is  in  most  places  a  barren 
waste,  or  thinly  covered  with  straggling  furze.  Wherever 
there  is  water,  however,  its  clay  soil  is  easily  rendered  fer- 
tile by  irrigation.  In  the  oases  of  Khulm,  Balkh,  Sernikhs, 
*f  erve,  Kurshi,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gurgan,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grain  are 
brought  to  perfection.  The  traces  of  antient  culture  in 
the  delta  of  the  Sir,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Turgai,  Nura, 
and  Ishim,  show  that  they  too  must  have  been  fertile  when 
inhabited  by  a  settled  and  industrious  race.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  and  the 
borders  of  the  salt  lakes  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  which 
receive  considerable  rivers,  are  choked  up  with  gigantic 
reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  characteristic  plant 
of  these  steppes  is  the  sacnsaul.  It  is  found  north  of  the 
Mongojar  range,  but  stunted  and  in  small  quantities.  It 
abounds  on  the  Ust-urt  and  in  the  delta  of  the  Sir-devia. 
In  the  sands  it  is  a  shrub,  in  clayey  soils  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  tree.  It  is  a  dry  desert  plant,  but  in- 
valuable to  the  wanderers  of  the  steppe  on  account  of 
the  slowness  with  which  it  consumes,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  it  remains  burning.  On  the  upper  Ishim  there 
is  a  considerable  extent  of  forest  land. 

The  most  important  animal  on  the  highlands  of  Pamir 
is  the  yak,  or  kash-gow,  a  diminutive  species  of  the  ox.  It  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Pamir  what  the  rein-deer  is 
to  the  Laplander.  The  gigantic  argali,  or  mountain-sheep, 
and  the  mnrkhor,  a  large  species  of  goat,  are  also  abun- 
dant in  the  high  regions.  The  only  other  quadrupeds  met 
by  Lieutenant  Wood  at  the  sources  of  the  Amu  were 
wolves,  foxes,  and  hares.  He  saw  only  one  bird  there,  *  a 
fine  black  eagle,  which  came  sailing  over  the  mountain, 
flapping  his  wings  as  if  they  were  too  heavy  for  his  body.' 
Kagles  are  numerous  among  the  inferior  ranges ;  large 
flocks  of  the  hooded  crow  frequent  the  hills  in  summer, 
and  come  down  to  the  plains  about  Kunduz  in  winter.  The 
hjuse-sparrovvs  are  numerous  in  Kunduz  and  Talikhan. 
I<arge  flocks  of  partridges  are  found  on  the  plains  of  the 
Amu  and  among  the  mountains  at  least  as  high  as  Jerm. 
Deer  frequent  the  jungle  on  the  river  about  Hazrat  Imam, 
and  antelopes  roam  in  large  flocks  over  the  plain  of  the 
Amu.  The  pheasant  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  these 
regions.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  the 
sanjn,  a  kind  of  antelope,  is  the  most  remarkable  animal  ; 
a  speck*  of  small  eagle,  called  berkut,  which  is  trained  for 
the  chase  and  much  esteemed,  frequents  the  north-west 
region.  The  steppe  would  seem  to  be  the  native  country 
of  the  muridii',  which  are  found  there  in  almost  ever}'  pos- 
sible variety.  The  wild-bear  inhabits  the  reedy  margins 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers:  and  a  tiger,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  a*  that  of  Bengal,  frequents  the  delta  of  the  Sir- 
deria.  The  amphibia  of  the  steppes  are  characterised  by 
dry,  warty,  and  sometimes  almost  thorny  skins,  by  large 
heads  and  bellies.  The  Upper  Turgai  swarms  with  snakes, 
many  of  them  of  a  white  colour.  There  is  an  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  water-snakes  in  the  lower  delta  of  the 
Ural.   The  naturalist  to  Meyendorf'a  expedition  found  a 


small  species  of  boa  on  the  road  between  Orenburg  *nd 
Bokhara. 

In  Turkiatan,  the  predominant  race,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
the  Turk.  The  Kirghiz,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  t  he  hi*h 
table-land  of  Pamir  and  its  bordering  mountains  and  vaJ- 
leys.  They  are  nomades,  and  have  a  bad  reputation  even 
in  that  region  for  their  thieving  propensities.  They  are  a 
people  of  low  stature,  with  Mongolian  countenances, 
though  speaking  a  Turkish  dialect,  which  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Uzbeks  of  Kunduz.  The  tribes  called 
Kirghiz  by  the  Russians,  who  roam  the  steppes  from  the 
north  declivity  of  Pamir  and  southern  shore  of  the  Aral  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  are  divided  into  the  three  great  hordes.  That 
which  ranges  the  country  on  the  south-east  acknowledges 
the  designation  Kirghiz,  and  appears  to  resemble  in  mo*t 
respects  the  highlanders  of  Pamir.  The  horde  on  tl« 
Siberian  frontier  and  that  which  roams  from  the  Ural  range 
to  the  Ust-urt  affect  the  name  of  Kassak  (Cossack).  The 
men  of  the  MiddleHorde  have  less  of  the  Mongolian  features 
than  the  Kirghiz,  and  those  of  the  Little  Horde,  as  it  is  called, 
still  less.  The  Turkoman  tribes  range  the  desert*  around 
the  Amu  and  Caspian,  from  the  Ust-urt  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Balkh :  these  tribes  appear,  from  their  linea- 
ments as  well  as  from  their  language,  to  be  more  free  from 
any  mixture  of  Mongol  blood  than  those  previously  men- 
tioned. The  Turkish  clans  possessed  of  political  power  id 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kunduz,  and  Kokand  are  called  Uzbeks  , 
in  their  lineaments  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Kirghiz,  differing  from  them  mainly  in  those  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  a  people  long  civilised  from 
one  which  has  scarcely  emerged  from  savage  life.  A 
number  of  tribes  of  alien  lineage  and  language  live  inter- 
mingled with  the  Turkish  clans.  The  Afghans,  Jews,  Hindu*, 
and  other  colonists,  present  no  uncommon  feature  in  Asiatic 
society.  But  the  Persian  Tajiks,  or  agricultural  settlers,  and 
the  Sartis,  or  mercantile  classes  of  the  same  race,  who 
preponderate  in  Bokhara  and  some  other  towns,  are  re- 
markable as  vestiges  of  an  earlier  population  which  pos- 
sessed the  country  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turks.  In 
the  cities  west  of  Pamir  these  Persian  tribes  are  said  so  t>< 
preponderate  in  number,  that  their  Turkish  roasters  have 
come  to  use  their  language.  In  the  cities  east  of  Pamir, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  population  would  appeai 
to  preponderate.  The  race  which,  under  the  name  of 
Siah-push-Kaftirs,  has  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  oi 
travellers  in  Afghanistan,  appear  to  occupy  several  of  thf 
valleys  north  and  south  of  the  Upper  Amu.  Their  lan- 
guage, from  the  scanty  vocabularies  that  have  been  col- 
lected, affords  no  corroboration  to  their  claims  of  a  Greciar, 
origin  ;  and  their  blue  eyes  and  their  local  position  poiot 
to  the  inference  that  they  may  be  relics  of  the  race  called 
Usiun  (and  sometimes 4  the  white  race')  by  the  early  Chine** 
historians.  The  predominant  religion  among  all  these 
tribes  is  the  Mohammedan ;  but  some  of  the  hill  Kirghu 
are  said  still  to  adhere  to  Shamanism ;  and  Lieutenant 
Wood,  on  his  journey  to  the  Sir-i-kol,  observed  many 
curious  traces  of  lingering  impressions  from  the  creed  o! 
the  Guehres. 

The  political  divisions  of  Turkistan  are : — 1,  the  steppe? 
of  the  Kassaks  and  Kirghiz ;  2,  the  plain  of  the  Turcomans, 
between  the  Amu  and  the  Caspian;  3,  the  territory  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Khiva ;  4,  the  territory  subject  to  the  mt: 
of  Bokhara ;  5,  the  territory  subject  to  the  khan  of  Ko- 
khand  ;  6,  the  territory  subject  to  the  mir  of  Kunduz  :  an<J 
7,  the  territory  west  of  Pamir,  incorporated  into  the  Chin**r 
empire. 

1.  Levchin  estimates  the  population  of  the  Kirghiz  and 
Kassaks  at  400,000  tents  or  families :  of  these  75.000  be 
long  to  the  Great  Horde :  they  encamp  on  the  rivers  Sara- 
su  and  Tshui,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Sir-deria,  and 
around  the  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chinese  province  r* 
Songaria.  The  Middle  Horde  numbers  105,000  tents :  it- 
families  encamp  on  the  streams  and  lakes  north  of  tht 
sources  of  the  Turgai  and  Sara-su.  The  tents  of  the  Littk 
Horde  amount  to  100,000,  which  are  scattered  over  th* 
delta  of  the  Sir-deria  and  the  country  west  of  the  Turgai. 
between  the  Russian  frontier  and  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Ust-urt.  The  auls,  or  groups  of  tents,  among  all  the** 
hordes,  are  held  together  merely  by  the  ties  of  a  closer 
relationship.  Two  classes  are  recognised  by  the  Kirghiz 
and  Kassaks,  the  white  and  the  black  Kost  (or  race) :  the 
former  comprehends  the  nobles,  the  latter  the  lower  orders. 
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The  nobles  exercise  a  slight  degree  of  personal  influence  in 
their  respective  aul> ;  and  this,  and  occasional  unions  of 
several  auls,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  object,  are  the  only  traces  of  po- 
litical organization  among  the  hordes,  except  along  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  frontiers,  where  an  uncertain  deference 
is  paid  to  the  injunctions  of  these  governments.   2.  The 
Turcomans  are  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  of  political 
organization  as  the  Kassaks.   Their  numbers  have  been 
variously  estimated,  some  carrying  them  as  high  as  3Wi,lHX) 
families  or  tents ;  but  this  estimate  includes  a  number  of 
tribes  subjected  by  the  khans  of  Khiva.   3.  The  sway  of 
the  khan  of  Khiva  extends  as  far  south  as  a  station  on  the 
Murgab,  twelve  miles  above  Merve :  and  the  Turcomans 
of  Sherrukhs,  on  the  road  to  Meshed,  are  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  him.   On  the  west  his  authority  appears  to 
be  acknowledged  as  far  as  the  Caspian.   To  the  north  and 
east  his  direct  power  does  not  appear  to  pass  the  delta  of 
the  Amu  ;  but  his  roving  predatory  bands  are  met  with  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Russian  station  at  Mangishlak, 
in  the  country  of  the  Little  Horde,  and  on  the  road  east  of 
the  Amu  which  leads  from  Bokhara  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
The  Uzbeks  are  the  dominant  tribe  at  Khiva :  Mohammed 
Rahim,  their  present  ruler,  appears  to  hold  the  sceptre 
less  in  virtue  of  hereditary  respect  for  his  family  than  of 
his  personal  energy.    He  encourages  agriculture  within  Ids 
possessions  and  trade  to  them :  the  predatory  excursions 
which  he  encourages  are  cither  directed  against  those  who 
have  no  commercial  relations  with  his  country,  or,  as  was 
the  case  in  his  last  quarrel  with  Russia,  to  prevent  mer- 
chants seeking  a  new  route  which  would  lead  them  past 
Khiva.    The  population  of  Khiva  proper  is  estimated  at 
300,000  inhabitants,  but  the  tribes  reduced  to  a  more  or 
less  perfect  detrree  of  submission  must  be  much  more 
numerous.    4.  The  territories  of  the  mir  of  Bokhara  reach 
on  the  north  to  the  hilly  range  which  extends  from  the 
mountains  south  of  Kokand  to  the  Amu;  on  the  east  they 
appear  to  terminate  between  Samarcand  and  Umtuppa, 
the  frontier  station  of  Kokand ;  to  the  south  and  west  they 
include  the  oases  of  Kurshi,  Balkh,  and  the  town  of  Charjui, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Amu.   The  government  of  Bok- 
hara is  at  present  the  oldest  recognised  sovereignty  in 
Turkistan,  and  the  only  one  which  owes  its  authority  to  an 
hereditary  sentiment  of  respect,  independent  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  ruler.    In  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Kun-  I 
duz  it  is  the  khan  or  mir  who  governs :  in  Bokhara  it  is  j 
the  law.    The  organization  of  the  central  government 
differs  in  no  material  particular  from  that  which  exists  in 
other  countries  of  Islam.    Meycndorf  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  Bokhara  at  the  time  of  his  visit  as  2,478,000 : 
since  that  period  several  districts  have  been  wrested  from 
it  by  the  khans  of  Khiva  and  Kokand,  in  compensation  for 
which  it  has.  conquered  Balkh.    The  present  population 
may  be  about  two  millions.   The  government  of  Bokhara 
has  a  standing  army  of  about  25,000  men,  most  of  whom 
are  dispersed  in  garrisons  along  the  frontier.   5.  Kokand 
in  its  present  extent  is  a  new  state,  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  successive  conquests  by  its  present  ruler.  Ko- 
kand extends  on  the  north  to  within  45  miles  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tshui :  it*  most  western  station  is  Urutuppah,  J 
formerly  a  frontier  town  of  Bokhara :  on  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Chinese  frontier;  and  on  the  south  all  the 
wandering  Kirghiz  of  the  Pamir  profess  to  be  subjects  of 
the  khan  of  Kokand.   The  government  of  this  state  much 
resembles  in  its  character  that  of  Khiva :  it  is  however 
less  favourably  situated  for  participating  in  the  gains  of  the 
Turcoman  and  Kirghiz  slave-trade  and  for  levyine  black- 
mail on  caravans,  and  therefore  less  heard  of.   6.  Chinese 
Tuikistan  has,  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Khojas  in  1700,  been  completely  organized  as  a  Chinese 
province,  under  the  designation  of  the  Country  of  the  New  ] 
Frontier.    Chinese  garrisons  are  placed  in  all  the  towns 
along  the  base  of  the  Thian-ahan,  in  Kashgar,  and  Yar- 
kand,  and  lines  of  pickets  keep  up  the  communication 
between  these  principal  stations.    Iwible  rows  of  custom- 
houses are  placed  along  the  frontier  of  the  province  to 
examine  strangers  and  act  as  a  check  upon  each  other. 
The  administration  of  justice  and  the  exercise  of  the  local 
police  is  left  to  the  Uzbek  authorities  :  the  general  military 
and  civil  authority  is  vested  in  Chinese  or  Mantchu  officers. 
The  public  revenue  is  employed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  provincial  administration,  and  any  surplus  is  sent  to 
Hi.  7.  The  mir  of  Kundua  exercises  an  authority  much 


of  the  same  kind  as  that  exercised  by  the  khans  of  Khiva 
and  Kokand.  His  dominions  extend  on  the  west  to  a 
station  nearly  midway  between  Khulm  and  Balkh;  on 
the  south  to  Sykan,  north  of  Bamian.  and  farther  west  to 
the  crest  of  Hindu-kush ;  on  the  east  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 
North  of  the  Amn  he  exercises  a  precarious  authority  over 
all  the  settlers  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  within 
reach  of  his  chupaos,  or  predatory  incursions.  The  forces 
of  Murad  Beg,  the  chief  of  Kunduz,  consist  chiefly  of 
cavalry :  he  can  bring  together  on  a  surprisingly  short 
warning  15,000  horsemen  inured  to  predatory  warfare. 
He  has  razed  every  hill-fort  in  his  country  :  the  fastnesses 
on  the  plain  are  held,  with  one  exception,  by  members  of 
his  own  family.  Within  his  own  territories  he  is  strict  and 
impartial  in  the  exercise  of  justice,  and  subjugated  tribes 
are  on  the  whole  leniently  dealt  with.  Besides  these  states, 
there  are  at  least  four  towns,  with  their  adjoining  territory, 
in  Turkistan,  which  may  be  considered  independent  of  any 
external  government — Maimanu,  Andkho,  Shibbergan, 
and  Sir-i-pul.  They  are  all  situated  in  oases  formed  by 
streams  from  the  Hazarch  Mountains,  south  of  the  plain  of 
the  Oxus.  The  chief  of  Maimanu  can  raise  GOUO  horse 
among  his  Turkoman  adherents ;  the  chief  of  Sir-i-pul  can 
raise  1000  Uzbeks ;  the  chiefs  of  Andkho  and  Shibbergan 
500  each.  The  chief  of  Andkho  is  an  Afshar  Turk  ;  the 
rest  are  Uzbeks. 

Turkistan  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  scene  of  a  transit 
commerce  between  the  countries  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides,  rather  than  of  a  trade  in  its  own  productions. 
Balkh,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand  produce  silk  and  cotton  ;  the 
Pamir  and  Hindu-kush  supply  furs,  all  the  oases  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  grain ;  metals  are  raised  and  smelted 
in  various  localities ;  the  steppes  supply  beasts  of  burden 
and  for  food  ;  and  at  Kokanu  and  Bokhara  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs  are  manufactured.  The  industry  and  productiveness 
of  Chinese  Turkistan  appear  to  be  not  less  than  those  of  the 
western  region,  though  the  information  respecting  them  is 
more  vague.  Still  the  prosperity  of  the  habitaole  parts  of 
Turkistan  has  from  the  beginning  been  mainly  dependent 
on  its  transit  trade.  The  traces  of  former  cultivation  which 
abound  in  so  many  places,  are  proofs  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  transit  trade  was  once  carried.  The  present 
lawless  and  unsettled  state  of  the  greater  part  of  Turkistan 
is  the  consequence  of  the  decline  of  this  trade,  not  its 
cause.  These  now  deserted  sites  continued  to  flourish  in 
the  times  of  Tamerlan  and  Tshinghis-khan  .  Gengis  Khan) ; 
they  have  become  waste  and  desolate  since  the  discovery 
of  the  route  by  sea  from  Europe  toTndiaand  China.  There 
is  however  still  a  considerable  trade  earned  on  in  these 
regions,  which  is  increasing  with  the  extension  and  con- 
solidation of  the  great  empires  of  Russia  and  British  India. 
Bokhara,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  and  best  consolidated 
government  in  Turkistan,  is  the  principal  centre  of  this 
commerce.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  its  position,  in  part 
to  the  favourable  treatment  of  merchants:  the  duties  ex- 
acted upon  goods  entering  Bokhara  otrly  amount  to  forty 
percent.;  in  Kabul  they  are  fifty,  and  in  all  surrounding 
states  higher.  Hence  the  shawls  of  Kashmir  sent  to  Persia 
and  Turkey  pass  to  Meshed  by  the*  route  of  Bokhara,  to 
avoid  the  extravagant  duties  levied  on  them  in  the  more 
direct  way  by  Kandahar  and  Herat.  The  Lolinni  traders 
pass  annually  from  Bokhara  to  the  Indus  bv  the  way  of 
Kabul  in  the  month  of  November,  and  return  by  the  same 
route  in  the  month  of  May.  The  hanker*  of  Shikarpor,  the 
great  money-agents  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  have 
branches  at  Bokhara  and  at  Astrakhan.  Many  natives 
Bokhara  have  become  naturalized  subjects  of  Russia,  in 
order  to  transact  the  business  of  their  townsmen  in  that 
country  with  more  advantage.  According  to  Meycndorf, 
nine-tenths  of  the  sales  and  purchases  effected  by  the 
merchants  of  Bokhara  in  Russia  are  transacted  at  the  fair 
of  Nishnei-Novgorod,  the  rest  at  the  trading  towns  along 
the  frontier.  The  caravans  from  Bokhara  to  Russia  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  Khiva  to  the  Lower  Ural.  An  attempt  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  travelling  direct  by  the  east  of 
Lake  Aral  to  Orenburg  occasioned  such  hostile  demon- 
strations from  the  khan  of  Khiva  as  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  scheme.  The  trade  between  Bokhara  and 
Russia  is  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  from  the 
south  of  Hindu-Kush.  Next  in  importance  to  the  trade 
with  Russia  is  that  carried  on  with  Kashgar.  A  caravan 
is  annually  dispatched  by  way  of  Kokand  to  that  citv,  and 
here  the  interchange  of  commodii;cs  with  the  Chinese 
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is  effected.   A  branch  of  this  trade  goes  up  the  valley  of 
tin;  Upper  Oxus  to  Kashgar.    A  portion  of  the  goods  re- 
ceived from  the  Indus,  from  China,  and  from  Russia  is 
forwarded  to  Persia  by  the  way  of  Meshed.    Not  the  least 
important  part   of  the  commerce  which  finds  its  way 
through  Khiva  i»  that  of  Bokhara,  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  compelled  to  take  that  route.    Khiva  has  how- 
ever a  commerce  of  its  own  with  the  Turkomans  of  the 
Caspian,  with  Astrabad,  and  by  way  of  Merve  with  Mes- 
hed.   Kokand  is  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Bokhara 
unci  Ko»hgar,  but  it  is  also  visited  by  caravans  from  Petro- 
»alo\sk,  Semipolatinsk,  and  Ust-kamenogorsk    on  the 
Russian  frontier.    Kunduz  has  little  trade :   it  lies  off 
the  direct  line  of  commerce  from  Bokhara  to  the  Indus, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  road  across  the  high  land  of  Pamir 
makes  merchants  prefer  the  northern  pass  of  Terek  in  tra- 
velling between  East  and  West  Turkistan.    Kashgar  and 
Yarkand,  lying  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  lines  of 
traffic  which  connect  Russia  with  Tibet  and  Kashmir,  and 
China  with  West  Turkistan  and  Tibet,  and  being  moreover 
situated  in  productive  countries,  are  the  centres  of  an 
active  and  lucrative  trade.    Even  the Kirghjz  and  Kassaks 
of  the  northern  steppes  of  TurkUtan  hav  e  a  commerce  not 
altogether  to  be  despised.    Levchin  says  with  singular 
modesty  for  a  Russian, 'They  are  in  "their  commercial 
dealings  with  Russia  for  that  country  what  the  Russians 
themselves  are  for  France  and  England.'    It  is  entirely  a 
barter  trade.    The  Kirghiz  and  Kassaks  exchange  camels, 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  wool,  hides,  horns,  and  furs, 
for  manufactured  goods,  grain,  and  flour.    Their  principal 
dealings  are  with  the  Russians  and  Chinese ;  with  the 
former  at  Uralsk.  Orenburg,  Troitzk,  Omsk,  Semipolatinsk, 
Ust-Kamenogorsk,  and  some  intermediate  frontier  forts, 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  November; 
\\  ith  the  latter  at  Hi  and  Tshugutshak  or  Tarbagatai.  They 
also  visit  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kokand,  and  Tashkcnd  to  ex- 
change their  raw  material  for  grain  and  clothing;  and 
passing  caravans  keep  up  a  petty  traffic  with  the  tribes 
they  meet  in  crossing  the  desert,  while  more  adventurous 
traders  make  the  desert  itself  the  scene  of  their  specula- 
tions.   The  statements  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
goods  exchanged  in  Turkistan  in  the  course  of  a  year  are 
vague  and  conjectural ;  the  centres  of  commercial  activity 
and  the  lines  of  traffic  can  alone  be  indicated.    But  it  is 
t  \  idently  a  busy  and  increasing  trade  ;  will  increase  with 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  institutions  of  Russia, 
( "hina,  British  India,  and  i.what  is  less  to  be  hoped  for) 
Persia;  and  will  be  flie  cause,  not  the  consequence,  of 
introducing  peace  and  the  ascendency  of  law  into  Tur- 
kistan. 

The  history  of  Turkistan  may  be  briefly  told  :  it  is  not 
unimportant  or  uninteresting,  but  materials  are  wanting. 
The  first  distant  approach  to  a  steady  light  thrown  upon  it 
is  in  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander  s  expedition.  The  con- 
queror crossed  Western  Turkistan  from  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  Kindu-kush  by  the  sites  of  Balkh,  Kurshi,  and 
Samarcand,  to  the  south-west  curve  of  the  Sir-deria,  and 
appears  to  have  found  the  region  at  least  as  populous  and 
wealthy  as  at  present,  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  petty 
states  virtually  independent.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Grecian  dynasty  of  Bactria  appears  to  have  ruled  the 
country  as  far  north  as  the  Aral  till  about  120  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  tria.  [Bactria.]  The 
Greek  power  north  of  Hindu-kush  was  then  subverted  by 
invaders  from  the  East,  to  whom  the  convenient  and  un- 
meaning name  of  Scythians  has  been  given.  Whatever 
they  were,  the  Parthian  kings  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  their  empire  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  The  religion  of  the  fire-worshippers,  if  not 
previously  predominant  in  these  countries,  must  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Parthian  kings  have  struck  deep  roots 
throughout  the  whole  region  now  called  Turkistan ;  for 
even  at  this  day  traces  of  it  arc  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
The  early  historians  of  the  Chinese  remark  that  upon 
reaching  the  country  around  Lop-Nor  the  Mongol  tribes 
are  succeeded  by  a  race  with  long  or  'horse-like'  faces. 
There  was,  about  two  centuries  before  our  icra,  the  frontier 
of  the  Turk  tribes  to  the  south-east ;  on  the  north-east  they 
appear  to  have  extended  to  the  Upper  Kerlon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  Turkish  tribes  took  any  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  dynasty  in  Bactria,  but  Moham- 
medan tradition  woidd  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  he- 
reditary strife  between  Iran  and  Turan  dates  from  beyond 


the  Hijra.  Tho  Lop-Nor  continues  till  the  present  day  the 
south-east  frontier  of  the  Turkish  race.    Northward  they 
were  obliged  at  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  sera  to 
give  place  to  the  Mongols.    In  5ti9  the  ambassadors  of  the 
younger  Justinian  found  the  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish 
tribes  seated  around  the  Altai,  and  Turkish  horde*  had 
pushed  their  encampments  as  far  west  as  the  Caspian. 
When  the  Caliphs  succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne,  the? 
found  the  frontier  of  Iran  extending  beyond  Samarcand, 
and  for  a  time  they  kept  it  there.   The  conquests  of  tii* 
Mongol  chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Caliphate  broke  down 
this  frontier,  and  opened  the  way  to  successive  incursions 
of  nomade  hordes  from  the  East.   The  first  princes  who 
inherited  the  power  of  fshingis-khan  were  Mongols :  but 
the  Turkish  tribes  would  appear  to  have  predominated  id 
their  armies.    At  least  it  is  only  upon  such  an  assumption 
that  the  fact  can  be  explained  of  all  the  invaders  from  the 
east  who  permanently  settled  in  Western  Siberia  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and 
modern  Turkistan,  being  either  pure  Turks  or  a  mixture  o: 
Turks  and  Mongols  speaking  a  Turkish  dialect    All  the 
Turkish  tribes  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
history  embraced  at  an  early  period  the  Moliammedaa 
religion  ;  their  dialects  have  in  consequence  been  more  i* 
less  modi  tied  by  an  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  and 
their  historical  traditions  are  those  common  to  all  Moslem?. 
Of  the  tribes  in  Turkistan,  the  Kassaks,  who  occupy  the 
north-western  steppes,  are  probably  the  oldest  settlers.  Tl.c 
Little  and  Middle  Hordes  may  be,  lor  aught  that  appear*  to 
the  contrary,  the  descendants  of  those  who  wandered  m 
the  same  regions  in  the  sixth  century.    The  Great  Horde, 
the  mountain  Kirghiz,  and  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Turkistan, 
received  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  reinforcement  from 
the  Siberian  Turks,  who  submitted  to  Russia  in  1U0C  emi- 
grated from  its  territories  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  settled  among  their  independent  brethren  to 
the  south.  The  origin  of  the  name  Turkoman  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.   The  Turkomans  are  the  Turkish  tribes  who  n 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  crossed  the  Amu  and 
invaded  Persia;  the  name  is  common  to  those  who  stall  in- 
habit Turkistan  with  many  tribes  in  Persia  and  the  Otto- 
man empire.   The  traditions  of  the  Osmanli  dynasty  lend 
probability  to  the  boast  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  Caspian 
desert,  that  the  sultans  of  Constantinople  are  descendanU 
of  their  ancestors.   The  Uzbeks  are  a  mixture  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Uigur  and  Naiinan,  Turkish  tribes  who 
originally  inhabited  the  country  from  the  north-east  of  Ixip 
Nor  to  Kashgar,  and  from  Ushi  to  Khotan,  and  who  figun 
in  the  annals  of  China.   They  crossed  the  Sir-dcria  in  tlic 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  spread  terror  and 
desolation  wherever  they  came.  They  are  at  present  mus- 
ters in  Kunduz.  Kokand,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  the  oases  to 
the  west  of  Balkh.    In  the  seats  of  an  antient  civilization, 
such  as  Bokhara  and  others,  we  find  the  Turks  of  Turkis'aa 
raised  to  the  average  level  of  Mohammedan  civilizattor. : 
the  nomade  tribes  appear  to  be  much  in  the  same  st&u- 
that  their  ancestors  were  at  the  time  when  history  fin* 
takes  notice  of  them. 

(MoorcrolVs  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces, 
Bunies'  Journey  to  Bokhara ;  Wood's  Journey  to  /A' 
Stjurcet  of  the  O.vus ;  Conolly's  Journey  to  India  :  Frasci  ■> 
Journey  in  Khoramn  ;  Meyendorf,  I'm/age  itOreiJifxturs 
d  Bochhara  ;  Muraviev,  / "oyage  <i  A'Aira  ;  levchin.  Ih 
M-ription  des  Horde*  et  de*  Slrpyes  des  Ktrxhia-Ka:ak*  , 
Klaproth's  Asia  Polyglotta  ;  Nazarov  and  Mir-Izcct  Ullah. 
in  Klaproth's  Mugasin  Asintiqtte ;  Zimmerman,  Memoir  »>i 
the  Countries  about  t/ie  Caspian  and  Ural  Seas  ;  Mail  la. 
Ilistuire  Ginirale  de  la  Chine;  Humboldt.  Fragment 
Asiatiques ;  Ledcbour,  Reise  durch  this  Altai  Grhirg-.'. 
Falk,  Beytrage  zur  Topographie  des  Russisehrn  /fW-A.. 
Uytschkow's  Tagrbuch  seiner  Reise  in  der  Kirgtukair 
ackshen  Strr>pe,  Busching,  vol.  viii.) 
TURKOMANS.    [Tcrkky;  Ti  rkistan.] 
TURKS.  [Ti'rkkv.] 
TURMERIC  ROOT.    [Ci  rctima.] 
TURN  BULL'S  BLUE.     Ferrieyauid-  rf  Iron.— Pro- 
fessor Graham's  account  of  this  variety  of  Prussian  hhw  i« 
nearly  as  follows: — It  is  formed  by  adding  fe mi-yam.!, 
of  potassium  (red  pnissiate  of  potash)  to  a  protosalt  o? 
iron.    It  results  from  the  substitution  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  iron  for  three  equivalents  of  potassium.  Tti* 
blue  jpecipitate  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to 
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a  protosalt  of  iron  a  mixture  of  yellow  prussiatc  of  pot- 
ash, chloride  of  soda,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tint  of 
this  blue  is  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  Prussian 
blue.  It  is  occasionally  used  by  the  calico-printer,  who 
mixes  it  with  pcrchloride  of  tin,  and  prints  the  mixture, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  soluble,  upon  Turkey  red 
cloth,  raising  the  blue  colour  afterwards  by  passing  the 
cloth  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  containing  an 
excess  of  lime.  The  chief  object  of  this  operation  is  to 
discharge  the  red  and  produce  white  patterns,  where  tar- 
taric acid  is  printed  upon  the  cloth,  but  it  has  also  the 
effect  incidentally  of  precipitating  the  blue  pigment  and 
peroxide  of  tin  together  on  the  cloth,  by  neutralising  the 
chlorine  of  the  perchloridc  of  tin.  This  blue  is  believed 
to  resist  the  action  of  alkalis  longer  than  ordinary  Prussian 
blue. 

TURNE'BUS,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  French  name 
was  TournclwDuf,  and  some  writers,"  as  Dempster  and 
Mackenzie,  have  maintained  that  this  is  only  a  French 
translation  of  the  English  name  Turnhull,  and  that  Turne- 
bus  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  common  account  however  is  that  he  was  born 
in  1512,  at  Les  Andelys  in  Normandy,  and  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated.  His  uncommon 
talents,  combined  with  his  indefatigable  diligence,  soon 
raised  him  above  all  his  fellow-students,  and  he  is  said  on 
many  occasions  to  have  shown  more  knowledge  than  his 
masters.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  teaching  the  antient  languages  at 
Toulouse,  until  in  1547  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
at  Paris,  whither  his  name  and  that  of  A.  Muretus  at- 
tracted students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1552  he  un- 
dertook in  conjunction  with  William  Morel  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Printing  Establishment  of  Paris  for 
Greek  books,  but  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  he  resigned 
this  office  for  that  of  Royal  Professor.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to'liim  in  several 
foreign  countries,  he  remained  at  Paris  until  his  death,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1505. 

Seldom  has  a  scholar  in  his  lifetime  enjoyed  such  a  uni- 
versal and  truly  European  reputation  as  Turnebus.  He 
was  a  man  of  a' diffident,  modest,  and  very  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  no  one  who  knew  him  could  help  becoming 
attached  to  him.  Henry  Stephens  is  reported  to  have 
said :  *  Turnebus  pleases  everybody  because  he  does  not 
please  himself-'  In  his  learned  controversies  however 
with  Ramus  and  Bod  mi  us,  he  is  sometimes  as  severe  as  he 
was  naturally  gentle.  As  a  scholar  he  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries :  even  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
lie  could  not  abstain  from  devoting  a  few  hours  to  his  stu- 
dies. His  works  consist  of  philological  dissertations,  some 
of  which  are  polemical,  critical  commentaries  on  various 
antient  authors,  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  into 
Ijitin.  His  criticisms  are  generally  masterly,  but,  like  most 
great  critics,  he  was  too  fond  of  making  conjectural  emen- 
dations. His  Latin  translations  are  among  the  most  elegant 
and  correct  that  have  been  made.  His  Greek  translation 
of  Cicero's  essay  'I)e  Fato '  is  a  proof  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Most  of  his  works,  all 
of  which  appeared  separately  and  at  different  times,  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  second  son. 
Stephen  Turnebus,  under  the  title,  '  Adriani  Turnebi 
Opera,'  Strassburg,  1GGO,  3  vols.  fol.  Besides  the  works 
contained  in  this  collection,  he  wrote  several  others,  the 
best  of  which  are  his  4  Adversaria,'  consisting  of  3  vols. 
4to.,  the  third  of  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  his 
son  Adrian  Turnebus.  The  first  edition  of  the  first  two 
volumes  appeared  at  Paris  in  1504.  It  was  several  times 
reprinted,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1590,  fol. 

(Niccron,  Mfmoires,  vol.  39 ;  Teissier,  Eloeet  des  Sa- 
tan s ;  compare  Mackenzie,  Scotch  Writer*;  Saxius,  O/io- 
tiuisl.) 

TURNER,  WILLIAM,  a  physician,  naturalist,  and 
divine,  was  born  at  Morpeth  in  Northumberland,  about  the 
year  1520.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  a 
very  decided  part  in  the  great  religious  questions  that  were 
discussed,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  his  release  from 
prison  he  resided  on  the  Continent  till  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  he  ieturned  to  his  own  country.  His  studies 
at  Cambridge  hud  been  more  particularly  directed  to 
physic  and  divinity,  but  on  the.  Continent  he  became  ac- 
P.  C.  No.  lew. 


quainted  with  Conrad  Gesner  at  Zurich  and  Luc  Cimi 
at  Bologna,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  hUtoiy. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  physician 
to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  York,  dean  of  Wells,  and  a  canon  of  Wintlsor. 
He  was  however  again  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Continent  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  where  he  remained  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  he  again  returned,  and  was  presented  with 
all  his  original  benefices. 

Turner  is  said  to  have  published  several  works  on  bo- 
tany, but  his  greatest  work  on  this  subject,  and  that  on 
which  his  reputation  as  a  botanist  rests,  is  his  •  Herbal  1," 
the  first  book  of  which  was  published  in  black  letter, 
small  folio,  with  wood  cuts,  in  London,  in  1551.  A 
second  book  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1502,  and  the 
whole  work  was  republished  at  the  same  place  in  l."(,s. 
This  work  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  contains  much 
laborious  research  and  acute  criticism  with  regard  to  the 
plants  then  known.  Although  he  appears  to  have  col- 
lected plants  himself,  he  has  described  but  few  new  ones 
in  this  work.  The  medical  properties  of  the  plants  are 
treated  of,  especially  those  which  were  unknown  to  Ihe 
antients.  Subjoined  to  this  book  is  one  on  baths,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  the  properties  of  various  medicinal 
springs  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  His  other  writ- 
ings connected  with  medicine  were,  a  work  on  the  wines 
used  in  England,  and  another  on  the  properties  of  treacle. 
In  1544  Dr.  Turner  published  at  Cologne  n  small  octavo 
volume  on  the  birds  made  mention  of  by  Pliny  and  Aris- 
totle, entitled  'Avium  prtrcipuarum,  quaium  apud  Pli- 
nium  et  Aristotelem  menlio  est,  Historia.'  In  Gcsnei's 
great  work,  the  '  Historia  Animaliutn,*  there  is  an  account, 
of  Ihe  British  fishes  by  Dr.  Turner.  These  works  atlf  .il 
abundant  evidence  of  his  powers  as  a  sound  critic  and  ac- 
curate observer  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

Dr.  Turner  published  several  works  on  controversial  di- 
vinity ;  also  a  collation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  copies.  He 
also  translated  several  works  on  science  and  divinity  from 
the  Latin  into  English. 

His  fondness  for  plants  led  him  to  their  cultivation,  and 
he  had  botanic  gardens  at  Wells  and  Kcw.  He  died  July 
7,  1508,  leaving  a  large  family.  Turner  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  natural  science  in  Great  Britain,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stormy  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  lie  evidently  possessed  a  ge- 
nius that  could  have  placed  its  possessor  foremost  in  th» 
ranks  of  the  cultivators  of  natural  history. 

TURNER,  SAMUEL,  author  of  'An  Aceount  of  an 
Embassy  to  Tibet,'  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
born  about  the  year  1759.  Having  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Warren  Hastings,  ana  was  sent  by  him  on  a  congratula- 
tory mission  to  the  new  Dalai  Lama  in  1783.  In  1792 
Turner  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringapiilam, 
and  was  subsequently  sent  ambassador  to  the  sultan  of  My- 
sore. He  returned  to  England  soon  afterwards  with  a  laruv 
fortune.  He  was  seized  with  apoplexy  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  December,  1801,  in  an  obscure  street  in  London, 
and,  having  no  papers  about  him  to  intimate  his  name  or 
lace  of  abode,  was  tarried  to  the  workhouse  in  Holborn. 
Vhen  discovered  by  his  friends,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
remove  him,  and  he  died  in  the  workhouse  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1802  in  his  43rd  year.  Turner  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.  Besides  the  account  of  his  embassy  toTibet^which 
is  still  a  standard  work  (published  in  1800),  he  contributed 
to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Asiatic  Society  an  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Lama,  and  an  account  of 
Poorungeer's  (a  native  priest  in  the  employment  of  the 
Company)  journey  to  Tibet  in  1785,  both  in  vol.  i. ;  and  an 
account  of  the  Yak  of  Tartary,  in  vol.  iv.  The  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Lama  was  reprinted  as  a 
small  pamphlet  at  Oxford  in  1798.  The  account  of  the 
embassy  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  Casttra,  aud  into 
German  by  M.  C.  Sprengel. 

TURNER'S  YELLOW.  Castel  Yellow:  Patent  IV/- 
low. — This  is  an  oxichloride  of  lead,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  different  processes:  when  litharge,  or  the  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  is  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  there  are  formed  soda,  which  remains  dissolved,  and 
a  white  compound,  which  is  hydrated  oxichloride  of  lead  ; 
and  this,  when  heated,  loses  water,  becomes  of  a  yellow 
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colour,  and  is  the  compound  required.  It  is  composed 
nearly  of  one  part  of  chloride  and  nine  parts  of  oxide  of 
lead :  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  chloride  and 
oxide  of  lead  together  in  the  requisite  proportions,  or  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  one  j>art  of  hydroclilorate  of  ammo- 
nia with  ten  parts  of  protoxide  of  lead.  In  fusing  these 
compounds  it  is  requisite  to  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid 
any  admixture  of  carbonaceous  or  combustible  matter,  a* 
that  would  reduce  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  to  its 
metallic  state,  which  would  injure  the  colour  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

TURN  ERA.  [Ti-rnkhack.k.] 

TURNER A'CE\«,  the  name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
belonging  to  Lindlcy*s  parietose  group  of  polypctalous 
Exogcns.  It  possesses  an  inferior  calyx,  often  coloured, 
■laving  5  equal  lobes  imbricated  in  icslivation  ;  5  petals, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  equal 
and  twisted  in  activation ;  5  stamens,  which  are  also 
inserted  into  the  calyx  below  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  petals,  with  which  they  alternate  with  ob- 
long 2-celled  anthers  ;  a  superior  ovary  1-celled  with  3 
parietal  placenta',  indefinite  ovules,  3  or  6  styles,  which 
cuhere  more  or  less  together;  a  3-valved  capsule,  the 
valves  bearing  the  placentse  in  the  middle,  and  opening  from 
about  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  capsule  ;  seeds  with  a  re- 
ticulated testa  and  a  membranous  aril,  and  a  slightly-curved 
embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen,  and  having 
the  radicle  turned  towards  the  hilum.  This  older  has  only 
two  genera:  all  the  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  in  some 
instances  having  a  tendency  to  become  shrubby.  Some- 
times the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  pubescence ;  but  it 
has  not,  like  that  of  allied  orders,  any  stinging  property. 
The  leaves  arc  alternate  and  simple,  without  stipules,  and 
occasionally  have  2  glands  at  the  apex  of  the  peliole. 
'flie  petals  are  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  some- 
times blue.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and  solitary.  The 
pedicel  is  either  free  >r  coheres  to  the  petiole  ;  is  articu- 
late, and  furnished  with  two  bractete  at  its  base. 


Turners  ulmifolU. 

I.  rolling,  iltowinir  miliary  •c-Utiry  dowrm  ;  2,  *-rtion  of  flonpT.  milli 
«'«),  »l»l<\  »nrt  mullidd  ttlgma)  3.  fc-rtlou  of  rar.ii!*j  4.  v*H«»i<li 
Ifinl  PL,wil»  ;  5.  *c«l  with  rctifi.laUM  InU  an.l  Mil. 

The  affinities  of  this  order  are  with  Fnurquieracea>,  Cis- 
taccsr,  Malvacea?,  Loasacr.-r.  and  Passifloiaccie,  especially 
with  the  two  last.  The  species  of  this  order  arc  exclusively 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

The  genus  Tumera,  which  is  the  type  of  the  order, 
was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Turner.  [Turnkr,  Willi  vm.] 
It  is  known  by  possessing  a  calyx  tubercularly  funnel- 
shaped  ;  3  simple  styles,  which  are  cleft  at  the  apex  into 
a  number  of  stigmas,  and  a  capsule  opening  from  the 
apex  to  the  middle.  Don,  in  his  edition  of  Mi'ler's 
■  Dictionary,'  enumerates  49  species  of  Tumera,  all  of  which 


One  of  the  species,  the  T.  trionijlora,  the  Ketmia-flowered 
Tumera,  was  once  stated  to  have  grown  in  Japan,  but  tins 
wants  confirmation.    None  of  the  species  are  used  in 
medicine  or  the  arts;  they  are  however  frequently  culti- 
vated in  gardens.    They  are  mostly  small  plants  with  in- 
conspicuous flowers  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  nnd  hav- 
ing very  much  otMhe  habit  and  character  of  the  species  ">f 
Cistus. "  The  annual  species  perfect  their  seeds  in  this 
country,  by  which  means  they  may  be  propagated.  Th«- 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring;,  and  ia 
warm  sheltered  situations  they  may  be  planted  out  in  an 
open  border,  when,  if  the  summer  is  dry  and  warm,  the* 
will  blossom,  and  ripen  their  seeds.    Cuttings  will  also 
root  freely  under  a  hand-class. 

The  genus  Piriqueta,  which  was  first  made  by  Aubht. 
who  has  not  given  the  derivation  of  this  word,  has  a  csra- 
panulate  calyx  ;  0  sintrle  styles  or  3  bi-partite  ones,  w  ith 
multiplied  stigmas.  It  has  j>edieulate  flowers,  the  pedicels 
without  bracts,  and  articulated  above  the  middle.  Then- 
are  only  two  species,  the  one  a  native  of  Guiana,  the  othvr 
on  the  Orinoco. 

TURNERITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  attached  crys- 
tals. Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  ( 'leavsLg* 
parallel  to  both  diagonals  of  the  prism.  Fracture  coi:- 
choidal.  Hardness  4-5  to.VO  :  readily  scratches  phosphatr 
of  lime.  Colour  yellow  or  brownish-yellow.  Lustre  vi- 
treous. Translucent :  transparent.  Dissolve*  almost  en- 
tirely in  hydrochloric  acid.  Found  at  Mont-Sorel,  depart  e- 
men't  de  )'lse>e. 

It  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Children,  who  found  it  to 
consist  principally  of  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  and  a  minute  portion  of  silica. 

TURNHOUT  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  in  IIm 
province  of  Antwerp,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  situate) 
in  51"  18'  N.  lat.  and  4*  58'  E.  lonir.    It  is  about  twenty 
miles  east  by  north  from  Antwerp,  between  the  heaths  o* 
Ravel  and  Balk.    It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  abevr 
13,(XK)  inhabitants.    Its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  bed- 
ticking,  which,  on  account  of  its  durability  ami  fineness, 
is  in  much  esteem  in  foreign  countries.     The  inhahii- 
ants   likewise   manufacture    considerable   quantities  o: 
linen,  calico,  and  coverlids,  and  have  extensive  bleachirc- 
grounds  for  linen,  cotton-yam,  and  wax.    There  are  nu- 
merous brandy-distilleries  in  the  town.    The  town  wn 
formerly  a  lordship  which  was  part  of  the  disputed  in- 
heritance of  king  William  III.  of  England;  and  was  ad- 
judged in  1710,  by  the  feudal  court  of  Brabant,  to  the 
prince  of  Nassau,  hereditary  governor  of  Friesland  ;  by  the 
convention  of  1732  it  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  and  ceded 
by  that  power  in  1735  to  Austria,  which  erected  it  into  » 
duchy,  and  conferred  the  investiture  on  the  count  of  Ta- 
ronca.    In  the  year  159C  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment,  defeated  a  considerable  body  or 
Spaniards  near  this  place  ;  and  in  1789  a  sanguinary  action 
took  place  between  tbe  Austrians  and  a  body  of  the  Ne 
therlands  insurgents,  in  which  the  former  were  defatted. 

(Hassel's  Handbitch  ;  Stein,  Geogmphisch-Sf  JliilitcAfi 
Lexicon  ;  Cannahich,  Lehrbuch.) 

TURNING.  In  all  the  range  of  manufactures.,  whether 
of  articles  of  necessity,  utility,  or  luxury,  there  is  no  opera- 
tion so  general  as  turning;  "it  is  equally  applicable  in  all 
stages  of  the  work,  from  the  rudest  shaping  to  the  highest 
polish.  The  lathe  by  which  it  is  performed  has  also  this  qua- 
lity, that  while  without  it  the  workman,  to  produce  a  regular 
figure,  must  labour  at  all  parts  with  much  care  Rnd  trouble, 
and  in  the  end  only  partially  succeed,  it  only  requires  the 
profile  given,  and  the  requisite  figure  is  produced  with  the 
greatest  accuracy .  The  value  and  principle  of  the  lathe 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  for  every  point  marked 
by  the  workman,  it  produces  a  circle ;  and  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  machine  lor  moving  the  material  to  be  wrought 
in  such  a  manner  that,  being  fixed  opposite  to  the  tool,  any 
point  in  the  circumference  will  act  upon  the  whole  circle 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Pnte-ltithe. — This  is  the  primitive  and  most  simple  kind 
of  lathe  :  it  consists  of  two  upright  pieces,  each  having  a 
conical  iron  or  steel  point  fixed  on  the  side  opposite  the 
other,  the  two  points  being  exactly  in  a  line ;  one  oT  these 
uprights,  or  pup|>et -heads,  as  they  are  called,  is  stationary : 
the  other  can  be  moved  along  and  fixed  at  any  part  of  the 
bed  by  a  wedge  beneath :  the  wood  to  be  turned  being  cut 
of  the  proper  length,  the  centre  of  one  of  its  ends  is  pressed 
against  the  point  of  the  fixed  poppet;  tbe  paint  of  the 
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other  puppet  is  then  brought  against  the  centre  of  the 
wther  end,  and  the  puppet  wedged  firmly  in  ita  place :  over 
the  lathe,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  a  long  flexible  wooden 
pole  or  lath,  whence  the  name  '  lathe  one  end,  fixed 
firmly  overhead ;  the  other,  which  must  be  just  over  the  end 
of  the  work  nearest  to  the  left-hand  puppet,  has  a  cord  or 
catgut  attached  to  it,  which  passes  once  or  twice  round 
the  work,  and  is  fastened  at  the  lower  end  to  a  treadle :  the 
depression  of  the  treadle  and  counteraction  of  the  pole 
give  an  alternate  rotatory  motion  to  the  work.  The  tool 
is  held  upon  the  top  of  a  fixed  piece,  between  the  two 
puppets  and  close  to  the  work,  called  a  rest,  but  can  only 
be  applied  during  the  fall  of  the  treadle ;  and  thus  a  great 
loss  of  time  is  occasioned.  On  this  account  the  pole  lathe 
is  now  but  little  used ;  it  still  however  may  be  seen  in  the 
shops  of  some  of  the  Spitalfields  bobbin-turners,  who  work 
in  alder  and  other  soft  woods,  and  require  great  velocity 
*  and  an  easy  motion.  When  commencing,  a  groove  is 
cut  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  work  for  the  cord  to  work  in ; 
and  if  it  is  required  to  use  that  part,  the  band  is  after- 
wards shifted  to  a  finished  part. 

The  beginner  has  one  great  difficulty  to  overcome  in 
turning  soft  wood ;  the  tool  requires  to  be  held  firmly  yet 
tightly  almost  on  the  top  of  the  work,  and  the  superfluous 
material  must  be  shaved  otf ;  while  the  softness  of  the  wood 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  revolves  cause  the  work  to 
be  easily  spoilt  by  the  least  unsteadiness  of  hand.  In  other 
turning  the  tool  is  held  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  work,  and  the  superfluous  material  is  scraped 
away  with  very  little  comparative  danger  of  accident. 

A  modification  of  the  primitive  pole-lathe  is  used  by 
watch-case  makers,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  wluch 
it  can  1*  arrested  at  any  point  of  its  rotation.  In  the  turn- 
ing of  watch-cases  it  is  necessary  to  work  close  up  to  the 
handle,  or  pendaut ;  and  as  the  lath  or  pole  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  carry  the  work  back  from  the  tool,  the  work- 
man, by  regulating  the  pressure  of  his  foot  upon  the  treadle, 
can  do  so  with  the  greatest  nicety  without  the  danger  that 
attends  such  work  in  a  lathe  with  a  foot  or  fly  wheel, 
which  has  a  momentum  in  the  cutting  direction. 

The  middle  of  the  mandril  is  made  thick  and  formed 
into  a  pulley,  around  which  the  cord  is  twice  coiled,  and 
then  fastened  to  the  treadle,  which  moves  on  centres  fixed 
in  the  back  ends  of  the  feet  of  the  lathe  frame.  The  nose 
of  the  mandril  is  tapped  with  a  hollow  screw,  to  receive 
the  chucks  upon  which  the  work  is  fixed. 

Some  case-makers,  the  French  in  particular,  make  use  of 
a  large  turning-tool  instead  of  a  lathe :  it  consists  of  an 
iron  bar  upon  which  slide  three  puppets,  two  to  support 
the  mandril  with  its  back  screw,  and  the  other  the  rest ;  a 
long  steel  bow  worked  by  the  lelt  hand  serves  instead  of 
the  pole  and  treadle.  When  in  use  the  turning-tool  is  held 
in  a  vice,  and  can  be  put  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted: 
it  works  easily,  costs  but  little,  and  where  many  workmen 
are  employed  effects  a  great  saving  of  room.  Tools  of 
this  sort,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  long  and  upwards,  are 
in  use  among  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  watch  and  olock 
makers,  and  many  other  artificers ;  and  others  without  any 
mandril,  in  which  the  work  is  held  between  two  points,  as 
in  the  pole-lathe. 

One  of  this  latter  sort  may  be  converted  into  a  very 
useful  lathe  for  small  work  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  still 
answer  as  a  turning-tool  if  required.  Take  out  the  cyliuder 
of  the  puppet  to  the  left  hand,  which  should  be  movable 
and  fastened  by  a  screw,  and  upon  the  end  just  above 
(lie  point  fit  a  small  brass  pulley  with  three  or  four 
grooves,  the  largest  about  two  inches  diameter;  drill  a 
hole  iu  the  face  of  the  pulley,  to  take  a  steel  pin  about 
an  inch  long ;  fasten  a  wheel  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  diameter  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lathe  opposite 
the  pulley,  and  connect  it  with  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
catgut  band  ;  the  wheel  may  be  turned  either  by  hand  or 
by  a  treadle ;  a  carrier,  such  as  is  described  afterwards, 
Fig.  6.  is  to  be  fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  work,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  and  the  steel  pin  in  the  pulley  will  carry  it 
round. 

The  Potter's  tchnel  is  the  simplest  description  of  rotatory 
lathe,  but  it  ditieis  from  other  lathes  in  being  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal.  C,  Fig.  1,  is  an  iron  crank,  urnsi  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  placed  a  heavy  foot-wheel,  F ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  crank  works  upon  a  centre,  P,  fixed  on 
the  floor;  the  upper  in  a  collar,  B,  fastened  to  the  work- 
bench, A,  aud  supports  the  turuboard  or  chuck,  D,  upon 


which  the  clay  to  be  worked  is  placed  :  motion  is  given  to 
the  crank  by  means  of  a  treadle  placed  at  the  back,  and 


connected  with  the  throw  of  the  crank  by  a  hook  or  rod. 
For  large  work  the  wheel  is  provided  with  a  winch  and 
bevil  gear,  and  is  turned  by  a  boy.  The  clay  is  made  up 
ready  for  the  turner  in  lumps  each  sufficient  lor  one  vessel ; 
taking  one  of  the  lumps,  he  throws  it,  with  force  enough 
to  make  it  adhere  firmly,  upon  the  face  of  the  turn  board, 
and  causing  the  wheel  to  revolve  very  quickly  at  first,  he 
fashions  the  clay  to  the  requisite  shape  almost  entirely 
with  his  hands.  An  upright  stick  or  rod.  It,  is  fixed  into 
the  bench  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  turn- 
board,  and  upon  it  are  fixed  small  pointers  or  guides  to 
show  the  required  height  of  the  vessel,  and  the  place  of 
any  hollow,  rim,  or  moulding.  The  potter  uses  but  few 
tools  except  scrapers  to  remove  any  pieces  that  adhere  to 
the  surface  in  the  course  of  turning,  to  give  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  a  close  and  smooth  texture,  and  fill  up  pores,  and 
also  to  mark  any  small  mouldings  that  cannot  be  managed 
by  the  fingers.  When  the  work  is  finished,  a  piece  of  thin 
wire  is  used  to  separate  it  from  the  turnboard. 

Foot-lathe. — Fig.  2  is  the  front-view  of  a  foot -lathe  of 
excellent  construction,  adapted  to  all  ordinary  work,  whe- 


ther in  metals,  ivory,  or  wood.  The  body  of  the  mandril 
is  made  of  wrought-iron,  the  point  and  working-collar  of 
steel :  the  nose  is  cut  with  a  coarse  screw  to  carry  the 
chucks.  The  headstock,  H  H,  is  of  cast-iron,  with  a  co- 
nical steel  ring  let  into  the  front  puppet  within  which  the 
mandril  works.  A  steel-pointed  screw  in  the  back  of  the 
headstock  keeps  the  mandril  steadilv  in  its  place.  The 
beds  are  of  cast-iron,  V-shaped,  as  it' is  called,  shown  in 
the  end  view,  Fig. 3,  which  also  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  headstock  is  fitted  upon  and  between  the  beds,  to 
which  it  is  firmly  fastened  by  tw  o  screws,  A  A,  Fig.  2. 
The  crank,  C,  is  of  wrought-iron.  supported  at  each  end 
by  a  screw,  B,  Fig.  2,3,  in  the  standard  of  the  lathe.  The 
fly  or  foot  wheel,  F,  has  four  or  five  grooves  on  its  edge, 
and  gives  motion  to  the  mandril  by  means  of  a  catgut 
band,  which  connects  it  with  the  smaller  part  of  the  man- 
dril pulley,  P.  The  object  of  having  several  grooves  upon 
the  wheel  and  pulley  is  to  allow  of  the  speed  of  the  lathe 
being  regulated  according  to  the  sort  of  work  to  be  turned  : 
these  grooves  are  turned  of  such  diameters  that  the  gut, 
when  in  the  largest  groove  of  the  loot-wheel,  fits  the 
smallest  on  the  pulley,  and  ?o  on  with  the  rest ;  but  this 
arrangement  only  modifies  what  is  called  the  quick  mo- 
tion, and  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  the  mandril  should 
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mave  more  slowly  than  the  crank,  for  which  purpose  a 
!s»rgo  pulley  is  placed  upon  the  mandril,  and  a  small  one 


Fig.  3. 


upon  the  crank,  and  the  two  are  connected  hy  a  band. 
The  ends  of  the  band  should  be  fastened  by  »  hook  and 
eye,  which  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  splice,  and 
allows  one  hand  to  be  removed  antl  another  substituted  at 
pleasure.  The  treadle  is  formed  of  a  long  iron  bar  sus- 
pended between  two  points  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  D, 
Fig.  2  &  3,  and  carries  two  bhorter  transverse  bars  at  right 
angles,  passing  under  the  throws  of  the  crank,  and  being 
connected  with  them  by  the  hooks,  E  E  :  the  front  ends  of 
these  two  pieces  are  screwed  tothctreading-board,  VV.  The 
standards  of  the  lathe  are  prevented  from  altering  their 
position  by  a  rod  pausing  close  to  the  ground,  and  screwed 
to  each  standard  at  Q. 

The  front-head,  G,  is  of  cast-iron  lilted  on  to  the  beds 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  deadstock,  except  that,  instead 
of  two  screws  beneath,  it  has  only  one  in  the  centre,  w  ith  a 
jointed  lever  attached,  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  shifted 
and  fastened  at  any  part  of  the  beds.  The  point  of  the 
cylinder,  I,  to  support  one  end  of  the  work,  must  be  exactly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  mandril.  There  are  several 
methods  of  arranging  the  cylinder  and  its  screw,  but  the 
following  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  having  two  cylinders,  one  with  a 
ccnical  point,  the  other  with  a  sunk  centre,  to  suit  different 
work,  as  is  commonly  the  case.  The  cylinder  is  turned 
with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  sunk  centre  at  the  other, 
and  accurately  fitted  hy  grinding,  so  that  either  end  may 
he  outwards  as  required :  a  gun-metal  box  is  fixed  at  the 
back,  and  tapped  to  receive  the  screw  J,  which  is  turned 
by  a  w  inch-handle,  and  presses  the  cylinder  forward  against 
the  work.  K  is  a  small  screw  with  a  binding-piece  or 
saddle  beneath,  which  rests  upon  a  flat  filed  on  one  side 
of  the  cylinder,  and  prevents  the  latter  from  shaking 
during  turning.  The  rest,  R,  has  a  jointed  lever  binding 
screw,  like  the  front-head,  and  several  Ts  or  tops  to  suit 
different  purposes,  with  a  small  screw  to  hold  them  steadily 
in  the  socket.  This  completes  the  lathe  itself,  but  many 
adaptations  are  necessary  before  it  is  in  order  for  work :  o'f 
these  the  principal  are  the  chucks  used  to  connect  the 
work  with  the  lathe.  The  screw-chuck  is  a  circular  plate 
of  metal  with  a  boss  at  the  back,  tapped  to  screw  upon 
the  nose  of  the  mandril :  the  face  is  turned  perfectly  true, 
and  in  (he  centre  is  a  coarse  conical  screw  to  hold  any 
large  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned ;  a  hole  being  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  work,  it  is  screwed  tight  up  against  the 
face,  and  no  further  adjustment  required.  The  hollow-chuck 
js  a  strong  circular  cup  of  metal  with  perpendicular  sides : 
the  work  is  either  driven  into  it  with  a  mallet,  or,  if  smaller 
than  the  inside  of  the  cup.  held  by  the  ends  or  four  screws 
in  its  rim.  The  drill-chuck  is  a  strong  iron  chuck  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  to 
receive  drills  and  other  similar  tools.  In  drilling,  a  mark 
being  made  with  a  punch  where  the  hole  is  to  be,  the  work 
is  held  against  the  point  of  the  drill,  and  the  front-head 
being  brought  up  to  the  back  of  the  work,  the  cylinder  is 
pressed  forward,  as  the  drill  proceeds,  by  turning  the 
screw,  J.  If  the  work  is  to  be  drilled  quite  through,  a 
guard  is  placed  upon  the  cylinder  with  a  hollow  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  point  of  the  drill. 

The  universal  chuck  is  a  circular  disc  of  metal,  as  large 
as  the  beds  of  the  lathe  will  admit,  with  three  narrow  slits 
cast  in  it,  extending  nearly  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference :  the  face  is  turned  perfectly  true  when  on  the 
mandril,  and  the  work  being  laid  upon  the  face  of  the 
chuck,  is  fixed  to  it  by  screws  wliich  pass  through  the  subs 


into  nuts  at  the  back  of  the  plate :  this  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  chuck,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  cheap. 

The  concentric  chuck  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  last 
described,  and  the  Jace  in  like  manner  must  be  turned  per- 
fectly true  to  the  mandril  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In- 
stead of  three  sliU  it  has  but  two,  in  a  straight  line  w  ith 
each  other,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  diameter  ;  th«- 
opening  of  these  slits  is  wider  at  the  back  than  front,  and 
they  must  be  filed  up  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  thai 
their  sides  may  be  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  with  each 
other :  within  these  slits  lies  a  spindle,  having  a  beating  in 
the  centre  and  one  at  eachextrcroity,  with  a  right-hand  sen-* 
upon  one  end  and  a  corresponding  left-hand  screw  upon  the 
other;  these  screws  move  two  steel  studs  which  fit  accu- 
rately within  the  slits,  and  have  projecting  heads  about  aa 
inch  square,  that  move  steadily  and  smoothly  along  tl* 
face  ol  the  chuck  :  the  concentricity  of  the  chuck  depend* 
upon  these  heads  being  perfectly  square  and  eoiii-di.-4ant' 
from  the  centre  :  upon  the  heads  are  filled  two  other  square 
pieces,  having  their  sides  hollowed  out  in  curves  of  diffe- 
rent diameters  varying  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  arici 
which  can  be  placed  with  either  of  their  sides  towards  t he- 
centre,  to  fit  the  circumference  of  the  work  to  be  held  be- 
tween them. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  chuck,  as  the  work  can  be 
placed  in  it  without  the  trouble  of  fitting,  is  always  per- 
fectly concentric,  and  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with- 
out danger  of  altering  its  position ;  but  the  most  excellent 
workmanship  is  required  to  make  it  accurately,,  and  it  v> 
consequently  very  expensive. 

All  the  chucks  that  we  have  described  are  adapted  prin- 
cipally for  work  which  does  not  require  supporting  at  both 
ends,  or  turning  in  air,  as  the  French  call  it.  When  a  Ion* 
piece  of  wood  is  to  be  turned,  a  chuck  is  used  having  a 
piece  of  steel  with  three  points  standing  out  upon  its  face, 
the  centre  of  one  end  of  the  work  is  pressed  ugain»t  the 
middle  point,  and  the  other  end  is  supported  by  the  c>  Un- 
der of  the  front-head. 

The  carrier  is  used  in  metal-work  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  three-point  chuck  for  wood,  and  perhaps  no  eonln- 
vance  for  connecting  the  work  with- the*  mandril  is  in  such 
constant  requisition.  If  the  ends  of  the  w  ork  arc  pointed, 
it  is  supported  between  the  hollow  end  of  the  cylinder  in 
the  front  puppet  (S,  Fig.  4)  and  the  nose  of  the  mandril, 
which  is  similarly  shaped  for  the  purpose :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ends  are  hollow,  the  cylinder  is  reversed  and  the 
point-chuck.  Fig.  5,  screwed  upon  the  mandril.  The 
carrier,  C,  Fig.  4,  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  work  by  its 
screw,  aa  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  side  view  Fig.  0, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  0. 


and  motion  is  given  to  the  work  by  the  driver  H,  F"igit. 
4  and  5,  either  screwed  upon  the  nose  of  the  mandril  or  at- 
tached to  the  point -chuck.  Like  the  concentric  chuck,  the 
carrier  allows  the  work  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lathe  and  re- 
placed without  disarrangement. 

Wood  and  ivory  turners  make  use,  principal!}',  of  box 
and  other  wood  chucks  altered  at  the  instant  to  suit  their 
purpose :  sometimes  an  iron  ring  is  used  to  prevent  its 
splitting.  One  chuck  however  requires  notice,  called  the 
split  or  ring-chuck,  Fig.  7 :  a  piece  of  wood  is  tapped  and 


Fig.  7. 


screwed  on  to  the  mandril  and  then  turned  conical :  it  is 
afterwards  drilled  down  the  centre  to  the  bottom,  and  two 
slits  cut  with  a  saw  at  right  angles  to  each  oilier,  from  the 
point  of  the  chuck  to  the  nose  of  the  mandril:  the  work, 
when  in  the  chuck,  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  ring  on  the 
outside.  This  chuck  is  very  useful  for  finishing  off  small 
tubes,  mouth-pieces,  or  other  work  which  would  be  spin 
or  defaced  by  being  forced  into  a  common  chuck,  and  ha* 
besides  the  advantage  of  being  concentric. 
Setting  the  work  true  to  the  lathe  in  common  chucks  is 
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very  troublesome  to  young  turners :  the  proper  method  is 
to  knock  the  work  pretty  firmly  into  the  chuck  with  a 
mallet  or  hammer,  the  left  hand  pressing  against  the  back 
of  the  pulley  to  prevent  the  blow  injuring  the  mandril 
centre,  then  turn  the  mandril  gently  round  with  the  left 
hand,  and  tap  the  work  at  the  most  prominent  parts  until 
it  runs  as  true  as  the  shape  of  the  material  will  allow. 
When  greater  accuracy  U  required,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wood  being  but  just  large  enough,  or  still  more  when  work 
already  turned  is  to  be  again  put  in  the  lathe,  place  the 
rest  near  the  front  of  the  work,  hold  a  piece  of  chalk  oppo- 
site the  outer  edge  of  the  work,  turn  the  lathe  gently  round, 
and  mark  the  parts  which  are  prominent :  at  first  it  require* 
considerable  care  and  patience,  but  after  a  little  practice  it 
becomes  exceedingly  easy.  When  the  work  gets  loose  in 
turning,  a  little  chalk  rubbed  round  the  inside  of  the  chuck 
.  will  generally  make  it  hold. 

The  toots  used  in  turning  arc  so  various,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  would  fill  pages,  if  indeed  many  of  them 
could  be  described  nt  all :  we  shall  only  mention  a  few 
most  commonly  in  use.  For  soft  wood  scarcely  any  are 
required  besides  gouges  or  round  chisels  with  circular 
points,  to  rough  out  the  work,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  chisels  with  an  oblique 
cutting  edge,  sharpened  by  being  ground  and  rubbed  at  a 
very  acute  angle  on  each  side.  To  give  the  workman 
power  to  prevent  the  tool  dipping  or  trembling,  the  danger 
of  which  we  mentioned  when  describing  the  pole-lathe, 
the  tools  are  set  in  very  long  handles,  the  ends  of  which 
the  turner  holds  between  the  upper  part  of  his  arm  and  his 
side.  For  hard  wood,  ivory,  and  bone,  similar  gouges  and 
chisels  are  used  :  but  they  are  smaller,  and  sharpened  at 
a  less  acute  angle :  most  of  the  work,  as  in  gold,  silver, 
and  light  brass-work,  is  performed  by  gravers  with  straight, 
oblique,  and  curved  faces,  to  suit  different  sorts  or  parts  of 
the  work.  These  are  sharpened  by  an  angle  on  the  under 
side  only,  and  the  cutting-edge  is  applied  nearly  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  work.  For  inside  work,  drills  placed 
in  handles  are  used  to  make  the  first  opening,  which  is 
afterwards  enlarged  by  other  tools  of  almost  every  conceiv- 
able shape,  according  to  the  form  of  the  work— straight, 
oblique,  double-angular,  semicircular,  curved,  and  hollow ; 
but  with  this  general  characteristic,  that  the  stalk  is  made 
narrower  than  the  cutting  part  of  the  tool,  to  allow  of 
undercutting  or  making  the  hollow  within  larger  than  the 
opening  through  which  the  point  of  the  tool  is  introduced. 
These  drills  and  tools  are  generally  used  with  a  hook  held 
upon  the  rest  in  the  left  hand,  in  the  bend  of  which  the 
tool  is  placed :  this  allows  much  more  freedom  for  the 
workman's  hand  than  if  the  rest  were  set  across  the  work, 
and  does  not  exclude  the  light. 

The  principal  tools  used  for  turning  iron  are  the  hook- 
tool,  Fig.  8.  E  is  the  cutting-edge ;  the  heel,  H,  is  placed 
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firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  rest  and  the  tool  held  with  both 
hands,  the  end  of  the  handle  resting  against  the  turner's 
shoulder :  this  tool  is  admirably  adapted  for  removing  the 
rough  outside  crust,  as  it  combines  acuteness  of  edge  and 
strength  in  an  unusual  degree.  For  finishing  the  work, 
gravers  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  arc  used,  similar  to 
those  for  hard  wood,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  ivory,  but 
stronger  and  sharpened  at  a  more  obtuse  angle. 

Screw-tools  are  very  important  appendnges  to  a  lathe, 
and,  w  ith  the  engineer,  in  constant  use :  they  arc  filed  up 
with  several  teeth  exactly  the  shape  of  the  spaces  between 
the  intended  threads,  and  used  in  the  following  manner : — 
the  piece  of  metal  being  turned  to  the  proper  site  and 
shape,  the  workman  holds  the  tool  in  his  right  hand  upon 
the  top  of  the  rest ;  then  clasping  the  rest  with  his  left 
hand,  he  places  the  thumb  across  the  tool,  and  gives  the 
point  a  circular  motion  towards  the  left  as  the  work 
revolves :  this  he  repeats  until  a  few  threads  arc  cut  near 
the  point,  which  answer  as  guides  for  the  next,  and  so  on 
till  the  screw  is  complete.  The  tool  must  be  held  firmly, 
that  it  does  not  get  out  of  the  thread  and  so  spoil  the 
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screw;  but  the  pressure  must  be  light,  particularly  if  the 
screw  is  of  any  length,  or  it  will  warp  and  become  untrue. 
To  produce  a  left-hand  screw,  the  thread  must  be  begun  at 
the  upper  end,  instead  of  the  point.  For  inside  screws  the 
teeth  ore  cut  on  the  bide,  instead  of  the  front,  of  the  tool : 
taps  however  are  much  more  generally  used,  except  where 
the  thread  is  to  be  cut  to  the  bottom  of  a  cavity,  or  the 
screw  is  of  unusual  dimensions.  Engineers  and  others  cut 
screws  of  all  sorts  and  sires  with  extraordinary  facility,  but 
to  do  so  requires  a  steady  hand  and  considerable  practice. 

A  circular  saw  is  often  fitted  to  a  lathe,  particularly  for 
ivory  turning :  the  saw  is  placed  upon  a  spindle  against  a  pro* 
jecting  collar,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  washer  and  nut :  the 
spindle  is  held  between  the  mandril  and  front  puppet,  and 
over  it  is  a  small  table,  with  a  slit  to  allow  the  upper  part 
of  the  saw  to  pass  through :  this  table  is  mounted  upon  a 
frame  fixed  to  the  beds  of  the  lathe  in  the  same  manner  sis 
the  rest,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the 
depth  that  the  saw  is  wanted  to  cut.  A  parallel  rule  is 
fitted  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  saw  to  regulate 
the  width  of  the  pieces  cut  off.  Angular  pieces  are  cut  by 
interposing  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  required  angle  between 
the  work  and  the  rule,  and  passing  them  along  the  latter 
together :  a  jointed  rule  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with 
a  screw  to  fix  it  at  any  angle  less  than  a  right  angle. 

In  the  lathe,  as  previously  described,  the  tool  is  held  in 
the  hand,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  any  unsteadiness 
in  the  workman  :  to  get  rid  of  this  imperfection  in  certain 
cases,  and  so  arrange  that  the  tool  could  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure  and  replaced  in  the  same  position,  and  always  be 
steady,  was  a  great  desideratum,  and  it  was  effected  by 
the  invention  of  the  slide-rett,  which  is  now  attached  to 
all  but  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  lathes.  The  principle 
of  the  slide-rest  is  that  the  tool  is  fastened  to  a  plate, 
moved  in  the  required  direction  by  means  of  screws,  instead 
of  being  held  in  the  hand. 

There  are  various  modes  of  construction,  but  Fig.  9  is  of 
very  simple,  usual,  and  convenient  form.   T  is  Uie  place 


for  the  tool,  which  is  held  down  by  the  screw  above  :  the 
tools  are  long  square  pieces  of  steel  reaching  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  plate  upon  which  they  are  fixed,  and  which 
in  common-sized  rests  is  from  4  to  0  inches  square.  This 
plate  has  two  small  slips  or  dove-tails  screwed  on  to  its 
under  surface  and  fitting  the  sides  of  the  plate  S,  which  has 
a  screw  along  its  centre,  working  in  a  nut  in  the  upper 
plate,  so  that  by  turning  the  winch-handle,  the  end  of 
which  is  seen  at  S,  the  tool  can  bo  moved  backward 
or  forward  along  the  plate  S,  which  is  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  upper  or  tool  plate,  as  seen  in  the  lower 
slide,  also  marked  S,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  upper. 
Beneath  the  plate  S  is  a  circular  piece  V,  divided  by 
a  line  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  upper  and  thicker 
portion  is  screwed  to  the  plate  S,  the  lower  is  in  fact  only 
a  circular  fillet  left  upon  the  plate  below  :  in  the  centre 
of  the  latter  is  fixed  an  accurately-turned  pin  fitting  into 
a  corresponding  hole  in  the  former,  which  turns  upon  it  as 
a  centre,  and  can  be  set  at  any  required  angle  to  the  lower 
plate  (which  is  graduated  fortius  purpose!  and  fixed  in  its 
position  by  two  binding  screws,  shown  in  the  figure  on  each 
side  of  S.  Beneath  arc  a  second  slide  and  circular  plate, 
counterparts  of  those  above,  and  the  whole  is  mounted  on  a 
plate  P,  which  fits  on  the  beds  of  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  simple  rest  and  front  puppet.  Fig.  2. 

The  manner  of  using  the  rest  will  be  easily  understood. 
To  produce  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  when  the  work  is  fixed 
upon  the  mandril,  set  the  lower  slide  at  aright  angle  with 
the  beds  of  the  lathe  and  the  upper  one  exactly  across  it ; 
set  the  point  of  the  tool  to  the  centre  or  outside  of  the 
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work,  according  to  circumstance*;  set  the  lathe  in  motion, 
turn  the  winch  of  the  upper  slide  till  the  tool  cuts  deep 
enough,  and  then  as  the  lathe  revolves  draw  the  tool  gra- 
dually across  the  surface  hy  means  of  the  winch  of  the 
lower  slide  ;  this  must  be  repeated  with  the  hook  or  other 
roughing  tool  till  a  regular  surface  is  obtained ;  a  graver  is 
then  substituted  for  the  roughing  tool,  and  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  rest  are  repeated  until  a  smooth  surface  is 
produced.  In  turning  cylinders  the  lower  slide  must  be 
parallel,  and  the  upper  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bed.  For 
cones  the  lower  slide  must  be  set  obliquely,  according  to 
the  angle  required.  Hollow  and  spherical  surfaces  may  be 
cut  with  the  slide-rest  with  equal  accuracy  as  rectangular 
figures,  either  by  an  adaptation  to  the  common  slide-rest, 
by  which  the  lower  slide  is  made  to  act  upon  the  other,  or 
by  one  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

The  slide-rest  is  of  great  value  in  producing  any  number 
of  pieces  of  work  of  exactly  the  same  form,  of  opposite 
forms  und  fitting  each  other,  or  in  any  given  proportions ; 
each  slide-screw  is  fitted  with  a  small  circular  graduated 
plate  and  sometimes  also  with  a  micrometer  screw  and 
plate,  so  that  the  greatest  nicety  can  be  observed. 

It  U  however  only  in  conjunction  with  the  power-lathe, 
so  called  as  being  moved  by  steam  or  other  power  not 
manual,  that  the  full  value  of  the  slide-rest  is  exhibited. 
The  beds,  headstock, and  slide-rest  of  the  power-lathe,  .F/g. 
10,  arc  made  in  the  same  manner  as*  in  the  foot-lathe,  but 
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Fig.  10. 


stronger ;  the  mandril  works  in  bearings  to  allow  the  end  B 
to  project  beyond  the  back  puppet  and  carry  a  toothed 
v.hcel ;  between  the  beds  ana  along  their  whole  length  is 
a  screw  E,  which  works  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  under 
part  of  the  rest ;  on  the  end  of  the  screw  is  placed  another 
toothed-wheel  D,  which  is  turned  by  the  mandril-wheel  B 
by  means  of  the  connecting  wheel  C.  By  varying  the  size 
of  the  wheels  B  and  D,  the  rest  can  be  made  to  move 
through  any  required  space  along  the  beds  of  the  lathe  at 
each  revolution  of  the  mandril.  The  spindle  of  the  con- 
necting wheel  C  fits  in  a  curved  groove  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  different  sized  wheels  used  on  the  mandril  and  rest- 
screw  ;  when  the  rest  is  required  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  two  connecting  wheels  are  used.  The  size  of 
these  connecting  wheels,  having  no  influence  on  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  B  and  D,  may  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  requisite  in  turning  large  heavy  work  that  the  lathe 
should  a  times  move  very  slowly :  this  is  effected  by  the  spin- 
dle and  wheels  being  placed  over  the  mandril.  The  proper 
place  for  the  spindle  is  at  the  back  of  and  parallel  with  the 
mandril,  but  it  is  sometimes  placed  over  it,  and  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  this  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  machine 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  front  view.  The  pulley,  instead  of 
being  fixed  upon  the  mandril,  as  in  the  foot-lathe,  is 
mounted  upon  a  metal  tube  or  camion  which  fits  and  turn* 
smoothly  upon  the  mandril.  The  large  toothed-wheel  in 
front  of  the  pulley  is  fixed  to  the  mandril,  the  smaller  to 
the  cannon:  the  nut  A  runs  upon  a  thread  cut  on  the 
mandril,  and  causes  the  pulley  to  move  with  the  latter  when 
the  lathe  is  to  be  driven  at  the  ordinary  rate  ;  none  of  the 
toothed-wheels  are  then  in  action.  When  a  slow  motion 
is  required,  the  nut  A  is  unscrewed  and  the  driving  spindle 
moved  forward  in  its  bearings  till  the  four  toothed-w-heels  are 
engaged ;  the  band  Uien  drives  the  pulley  round,  indepen- 


dently of  the  mandril,  and  the  toothed-wheel  upon  the  cannon 
moves  the  larger  upon  the  spindle,  which  gives  motion  to 
the  mandril  by  means  of  the  two  other  toothed-wheels.  If 
the  two  smaller  wheels  be  four  inches  diameter  and  the  two 
larger  twelve  inches,  the  mandril  will  revolve  with  only  or,£ 
ninth  of  the  speed  that  it  did  before.  For  turning  a  cylinder 
the  slide-rest  and  tool  must  be  set  in  the  same  manner  a»  n 
the  foot-lathe  ;  and  the  wheels  B,  O,  D  arranged  for  a  very 
slow  motion  of  the  rest  along  the  beds :  the  lathe,  when  «i 
in  motion,  will  require  no  more  attention  until  a  fine  &prr»J 
line  is  cut, enveloping  the  cylinder  along  its  whole  length; 
the  rest  has  then  to  be  shifted  to  where  it  started  from,  or 
by  a  simple  contrivance  be  made  to  work  its  way  back 
again,  the  tool  beingset  out  a  little  deeper  each  time  until 
the  surface  is  completed. 

Screw-cutting  with  the  power-lathe  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  operation:  the  point  of  the  tool  is  made  exactly 
the  shape  of  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  intended  threads 
and  having  the  same  rake  or  inclination  ;  at  each  revolution 
of  the  mandril  the  rest  must  move  through  the  distance 
from  one  thread  to  the  next.  The  circumference  of  th< 
screw  has  no  effect  upon  any  part  of  the  arrangement  but 
the  inclination  of  the  tool.  When  the  screw  is  required  tu 
be  double  or  treble-threaded,  that  is,  having  two  or  thret 
intervening  spirals  upon  the  same  stem,  the  rest  must  be 
moved  forward  a  proportionate  distance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  and  third  threads. 

By  a  slight  adaptation,  the  lower  slide  of  the  rest  may  be 
connected  with  the  gear  of  the  mandril,  for  turning  ob- 
lique, convex  and  concave  work. 

V  F  F  is  the  drilling-frame,  for  working  drills  and  cut- 
ters, fixed  in  the  rest ;  the  two  uprights  are  fixed  firmly  ti- 
the bed  of  the  lathe,  and  the  two  shorter  perpendicular 
pieces  swing  on  centres  close  to  the  top  of  the  upright* 
each  pair  being  kept  steady  by  connecting  rods.  Which 
are  omitted  in  the  diagram  to  prevent  confusion.  The 
upper  rod  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  baud  passing  round 
the  mandril-pulley  and  pulley  G ;  and  the  lower  « 
swinging  rod  is  moved  by  means  of  another  band  pasainr. 
round  the  pulleys  H  and  I,  which  can  be  shifted  atari? 
their  respective  rods  to  suit  the  position  of  the  rest.  The 
drill  or  cutter  is  placed  in  the  rest,  and  is  driven  by  a  third 
band  from  the  pulley  I.  The  swinging  of  the  lower  rod  and 
pulley,  I,  accommodates  the  different  positions  of  the  rest 
and  traversing  of  the  slide,  and  the  band  is  kept  tight  by  a 
cord  and  weight  at  the  back  acting  upon  the  swinging  frame . 
A  brass  or  gun-metal  dividing-plate,  with  several  circles  d 
holes,  is  fixed  nn  the  mandril  in  front  of  the  large  wheel. 
If  it  is  required  to  drill  any  number  of  holes  in  a  plate.  th>: 
drill-stock,  Fig.  11,  is  placed  in  the  slide-rest  and  con- 


nected with  the  pulley  I,  as  before  described ;  and  tlv 
mandril  is  kept  at  rest  by  a  pointer,  which  i*  attached  to  a 
spring  and  fixed  to  the  head-stock,  and  falls  into  the  vari- 
ous holes  of  the  dividing-plate. 

By  drawing  the  drill-i'rame  to  or  from  the  centre  of  tlu 
work,  holes  may  be  drilled  in  straight  lines  acioss  the 
centre,  and,  by  shilling  the  dividing-plate,  in  circles  ;  by 
the  combination  of  the  two  movements  the  holes  may  be 
placed  in  curves  and  spirals  in  any  direction.  By  giving 
motion  to  the  mandril,  and  connecting  it  with  the  slide- 
rest  screw,  spiral  grooves  may  be  drilled  upon  the  surface? 
of  plates,  cylinders,  or  cones.  The  points  of  the  drills 
must  be  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  intended  grooves.  By 
these  means  many  operations  may  be  performed  with  ease 
and  accuracy  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  manage  ia 
any  other  way. 

The  cutting  of  toothed  wheels  is  one  of  the  most  Su- 
able applications  of  the  lathe.  The  mandril  is  kept  sta- 
tionary, as  for  drilling,  by  the  dividing-plate  and  pointer : 
a  circular  cutter,  C,  Fig.  12,  is  fixed  in  the  rc»t,  in  Ui« 
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manner  as  the  drill-stock,  but  with  the  spindle  per- 
pendicular to  the  beds ;  in  forming  the  cutter,  a  piece  of 
steel  from  one  to  two  inches  diameter  is  turned  of  the 
exact  shape  of  a  space  between  two  intended  teeth  ; 
deep  notches  are  then  cut  all  round,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  coarse  circular  saw.  The  wheel  to  be 
cut  is  fixed  on  the  lathe,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  rest  set 
parallel,  obliquely,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  beds,  accord- 
ing as  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is  spur,  bevil,  or  crown  ;  the 
cutter  is  set  in  motion  by  a  band  from  the  swinging  frame, 
the  winch  of  the  slide  turned  slowly  till  a  notch  is  cut 
across  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  the  dividing-plate  is  then 
shifted  one  or  more  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel,  another  notch  is  cut.  and  the  first  tooth 
finished  :  this  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  teeth 
in  the  wheel. 

The  circular  cutter  may  be  employed  in  many  other  ways, 
such  as  cutting  grooves  and  flutes  which,  except  for  sudden 
curves,  it  performs  better  and  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
drill.  For  cutting  straight  grooves  both  the  drill  and  cutter 
are  entirely  superseded  by  the  ptaneing-maekitM,  a  modern 
invention  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  supplies  what  was 
one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  engineer,  and  might  appro- 
priately be  called  the  ttraight-luth-.  A  large  iron  table 
from  two  to  twelve  feet  long,  full  of  holes/by  means  of 
which  the  work  is  bolted  down,  is  made  to  traverse  back- 
ward and  forward  by  an  endless  band,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, set  iu  motion  by  a  hand-winch,  or  steam  or  other 
power;  over  the  centre  of  this  table,  at  some  distance  above 
it,  is  mounted  a  tool-carriage,  which  traverses  by  means  of 
a  screw  along  the  width  of  the  table  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  slide-rest,  only  the  tool  is  vertical  instead  of  hori- 
zontal ;  the  work  being  bolted  to  the  table,  the  tool  cuts  a 
straight  line  every  time  it  passes  under  it,  and  by  moving 
the  tool  after  every  cut  a  uniform  surface  is  produced.  In 
this  manner  the  largest  work  is  brought  to  a  regular  sur- 
face in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  metal  plates 
are  applied  to  many  purposes  of  a  size  which  WU  never 
before  attempted.  The  bed  of  a  billiard -table  is  now  fre- 
quently made  of  one  piece  of  iron,  planed  by  thebc  ma- 
chines with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

For  cutting  grooves  or  flutes  in  cylindrical  work,  two 
small  puppets  carrying  centres  are  screwed  to  the  table  to 
support  the  work,  and  the  parts  where  the  grooves  are  re- 
quired are  brought  under  the  tool  by  means  of  a  divUion- 

Elate  fixed  to  one  of  the  puppets :  a  revolving  cutter  may 
0  used  instead  of  a  fixed  tool  for  cutting  long  pinions  and 
terminating  flutes.  The  whole  arrangement  of  this  power- 
ful engine,  it  w  ill  be  seen,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  straight- 
line  chuck  of  the  rose-engine  hereafter  described. 

Eremitic    Turning.  —  In  enumerating  the  different! 
chucks,  we  purposely  omitted  the  excentric  and  oval,  j 
as  they  give  their  names  to  the  respective  kinds  of  turning 
for  which  they  are  used,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  parts  of  the  lathe  itself  than  as  mere  appurtenances. 
Fig.  13  represents  a  single  excentric  chuck :  P  is  a  strong 


Fig.  13. 


rying  the  work,  is  fixed  to  the  upper  plate.  The  double 
excentric  chuck  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  it 
has  a  second  slide,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  on  the  back 
of  the  ground  plate.  The  two  slides  are  necessary  for 
some  sorts  of  work,  but  much  may  be  done  w  ith  one  slide 
only.  In  common  turning  the  use  of  the  excentric  chuck  is 
to  bring  any  required  point  in  the  work  in  a  line  with  the 
centre  of  the  mandril ;  thus  circular  holes  may  be  cut  iu 
any  part  of  a  plate,  the  edge  may  be  hollowed  out  by  any 
number  of  curves  of  the  same  or  different  radii,  and  poly- 
gons with  curvilinear  sides  may  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  following  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  producing  three  simple  figures  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  application  of  the  chuck.  To  produce  Fig. 
14,  set  the  slide  so  that  the  click-plate  run  concentric 
with  the  mandril ;  cut  the  outer  circle  which  forms  the 
four  curves  on  the  ends  of  the  arms ;  screw  the  slide  out 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  ;  draw  the  tool  nearer 
to  the  centre,  and  cut  one  of  the  segments  upon  the 
edge  ;  move  the  click-plate  one  quarter  round,  and  cut  the 
second  segment,  and  to  on  for  the  other  two. 


Fig.  14. 
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plate  which  screws  on  the  nose  of  the  mandril,  and  is 
turned  perfectly  true  on  the  face  ;  two  dovetailed  pieces 
1T8  seri-wed  upon  it  near  the  edges,  between  which  the 
slide,  S,  works  by  means  of  a  screw  fixed  to  its  under  sur- 
face, and  working  in  a  nut  in  the  centre  of  the  ground- 
plate  ;  upon  the  slide  is  fitted  a  circular  plate,  which 
turns  upon  a  centre,  and  has  its  edge  cut  into  a  number  of 
teeth  according  to  the  size  of  the  chuck  ;  V,  is  a  click  with 
one  or  two  teeth  fitting  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
and  held  in  its  place  bv  a  spring  under  the  other  end : 
sometimes  the  teeth  of  the  click  are  fitted  into  a  groove, 
and  acted  upon  by  a  fine  screw  when  the  wheel  is  required 
to  be  mnveif  through  a  less  space  than  one  tooth,  but  this 
purpose  is  effected  in  a  very  superior  manner  by  a  second 
plate  turning  upon  the  first,  and  provided  with  an  endless 
or  micrometer  screw ;  the  great  advantage  of  thU  arrange- 
ment is,  that  a  division  may  be  taken  by  the  screw  with- 
out altering  the  place  of  the  click ;  the  nose,  N,  for 


For  Fig.  15,  mark  a  circle  the  full  size  of  the  intended 
figure  :  draw  out  the  slide  half  the  diameter  of  the  circle  as 
before ;  draw  the  tool  farther  from  the  centre  until  it  will 
cut  one  of  the  three  curves  forming  the  sides  of  the  figure  ; 
turn  the  click-plate  one-third  round  for  each  ot  the 
other  two  sides :  screw  the  slide  half-way  back  ;  draw  the 
tool  nearer  to  the  centre  ;  move  the  click-wheel  one-sixth 
for  the  first  of  the  smaller  segments,  and  one-third  for  each 
of  the  others.  Fig.  10  represents  a  pattern  cut  with  the 
rest  parallel  to  the  side,  instead  of  the  face  of  the  work, 
and  is  much  used  by  ivory  and  hardwood  turners  to  orna- 
ment their  work  ;  the  material  being  turned  of  the  size  of 
the  base,  the  slide  must  be  drawn  out  one-third  of  the  ra- 
dius and  the  lowest  of  the  smaller  circles  cut  with  a  flat- 
faced  tool  ;  the  slide  is  then  returned  to  its  place,  and  the 
second  circle  cut  ia  the  same  manner,  but  concentric 
with  the  base;  the  thin'  if  produced  by  drawing  the 
slide  out  the  same  distance  in  thr  opposite  direction, 
and  so  on,  producing  a  pillar  ot  small  circular  discs 
placed  in  a  zigzag  direction,  or  it  may  be  varied  by 
turning  the  click-wheel  one-sixth  or  so  for  each  disc 
after  the  first,  without  altering  the  excentricity  ;  they 
will  then  be  arranged  spirally.  In  ornamental  turning  the 
excentric  chuck  is  mostly  used  for  cutting  patterns  upon 
the  surface  of  the  work  without  altering  its  general  outline. 
Thus,  in  ornamenting  ivory  or  wood-work,  circles  and 
curves  are  laid  in  an  infinite  variety  of  positions  upon  the 
face  and  edges  of  the  work  ;  and  a  very  pleasing  effect  is 
produced  by  the  assemblage  of  prominences  caused  by  the 
intersection  of  the  circles,  which  must  be  cut  with  tools 
sharpened  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  generally  double- 
angular  or  V-shaped. 

The  ivory-turner  frequently  uses  a  small  instrument 
called  an  excentric  cutter ;  it  is  formed  like  the  drill-stock, 
Fig.  11,  and  moved  by  a  bow ;  the  cutting  point  can  he 
fixed  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  by  means  of  a 
groove  and  screw.  In  conjunction  with  a  click-plate  upon 
the  mandril,  the  cutter  answers  many  of  the  purposes  of  the 
single  excentric  chuck,  with  this  great  advantage — that  it 
can  be  used  to  ornament  the  sides,  edges  or  curves  of  work, 
while  the  excentric  chuck,  without  several  troublesome 
adaptations  will  only  work  upon  a  flat  surface  ;  besides,  in 
using  the  cutter  the  lathe  is  stationary,  and  the  labour 
therefore  much  less.  With  the  single-slide  excentric  chuck 
and  the  mandril  at  rest,  the  cutter  will  produce  patterns 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  double  excentric.  such 
as  cutting  circles  in  a  straight  line  not  intersecting  the 
centre  of  the  mandril. 

Geometric  Turning. — When  the  work  revolves  on  the 
lathe,  and  the  excentric  cutter  is  driven  by  a  band  in  con- 
nection with  the  mandril,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drill- 
stock  in  Fig.  10,  a  great  variety  of  very  complicated  and 
beautiful  epicycloidal  and  other  curves  may  be  cut,  which 
without  the  cutter  require  an  elaborate  and  exceedingly 
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expensive  chuck.  Tins  geometric  chuck  is  an  excentric, 
with  the  addition  of  an  arrangement  for  giving  motion  to 
the  work  upon  the  chuck,  and  independent  of  the  mandril  ; 
fixed  to  the  headstock  and  concentric  with  the  mandril  is 
a  toothed  wheel  which,  as  the  chuck  revolves,  drives 
another  and  smaller  wheel  on  its  under  surface  :  this  latter 
is  connected  with  another  toothed  wheel  which  causes  the 
click-plate  and  work  to  revolve.  The  patterns  may  be  in- 
finitely varied  by  altering  the  relative  sizes  of  the  w  heels ; 
and  by  introducing  an  extra  wheel,  and  so  causing  the 
work  and  chuck  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  lastly  by  changing  the  position  of  the  tool. 
The  number  of  different  curves  that  can  be  produced  by 
these  changes  and  the  great  dissimilarity  to  each  other  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  In  the  article  Thochoidal  Cvrvks, 
in  this  work,  are  many  well-executed  specimens  of  curves 
cut  by  the  geometrie'ehuck.  Suardi's  geometric  pen  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  by  different  means ;  but  the  latter  is 
merely  for  tracing,  not  cutting,  and  is  therefore  inapplica- 
ble to  the  lathe.  [Pkn.] 

The  excentric  and  geometric  chucks  arc  much  used  in 
producing  patterns  on  pla'tes  and  blocks  for  printing  and 
embossing,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  rose-engine 
turning,  which  to  the  unpractised  eye  it  much  resembles. 

Oral  Turning. — Until  the  invention  of  the  oval  chuck 
the  production  of  true  ovals  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficult v,  and  the  cutting  of  them  upon  the  lathe 
an  impossibility ;  with  it  we  can  turn  ovals  of  all  sizes 
and  proportions  with  almost  the  same  ease  as  circles. 
The  construction  of  the  chuck  is  simple.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  headstock  H.  Fig.  17,  is  placed  a  ring,  held  by 
screws  through  its  two  arms  and  the  projecting  pieces  on 
each  side  of  the  headstock ;  a  screw  is  placed  in  one  arm  of 
the  ring  to  draw  it  out  excentric  to  the  mandril.  Fig.  18 
shows  the  front  of  the  chuck  with  a  slide  moving  between 
dove- tails  on  a  ground-plate  ;  the  ground-plate,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  has  two  slits  cut  from  the  centre  boss,  which 


Fig.  17.  Fig,  18.  Fig.  10. 


screws  on  to  the  mandril,  nearly  to  the  circumference; 
two  small  studs  are  cast  upon  the  back  of  the  slide,  which 
are  made  to  work  easily  in  the  two  slits,  and  stand  up  just 
above  the  face  of  the  ground-plate  ;  when  the  slide  is  in  its 
place  two  steel  rubbers  with  straight  polished  faces  are 
screwed  to  the  studs,  and  stand  ont  at  the  back  of  the 
ground-plate  at  right  angles  to  the  slits,  as  seen  in  Fi%.  10. 
The  ring  being  fixed  in  its  place  upon  the  headstock,  the 
chuck  is  screwed  upon  the  mandril,  the  rubbers  clasping  the 
ring,  which  must  be  kept  perfectly  smooth  and  well  oiled  ; 
the  excentricity  of  the  ring,  acting  upon  the  rubbers,  draws 
the  slide  out  ot  the  centre  in  opposite  directions  alternately, 
and  upon  the  tool  being  applied  an  oval  will  be  described 
upon  the  face  of  the  work,  having  the  shorter  diameter  in 
proportion  tolhe  distance  of  the  tool  from  the  centre,  and 
the  longer  to  the  excentricity  of  the  ring. 

For  ornamental  work  the  oval  chuck  is  provided  with  a 
c  lick  and  sometimes  a  micrometer  plate,  like  the  excentric 
chuck,  for  placing  the  ovals  in  different  directions;  and  fre- 
quently the  oval  and  excentric  arc  combined  in  one  chuck 
(with  a  stop  to  fix  the  oval  slide  when  not  in  use):  by  this 
compound  chuck  ovals  may  be  laid  in  excentric  circles  upon 
the  face  of  the  work,  and  form  a  pleasing  variety  wlien 
mixed  with  circular  excentric  work  or  engine-turning. 

Rote-engine  Turning.— Of  all  the  different  sorts  of  or- 
namental turning  this  is  by  far  the  best  adapted  for  embel- 
lishing small  articles,  and  accordingly  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  in  very  general  use  for  gold,  silver,  and  gilt- 
work  :  it  is  besides  applied  to  the  production  of  ground 
tints,  borders,  and  ornaments  on  copper,  steel,  and  wood, 
rollers  for  printing  and  embossing  calico,  leather,  and 
paper  ;  and  many  other  sorts  of  ornamental  work.  Con- 
sidering the  great  variety  of  articles  to  which  it  is  applied, 
it  is  surprising  how  few,  even  amongst  workmen,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  machine  by  which  it  is  performed ;  and 
general  as  has  been  its  employment  for  these  forty  or  fifty 
years,  there  is  no  English  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted that  contains  a  good  description  of  it. 


The  origin  of  the  rose-engine,  like  that  of  many  other 
machines,  is  entirely  unknown  :  the  French,  w  ho  aie  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  it,  and  applied  it  to  the  arts  long  be- 
fore it  was  at  all  generally  known  here,  lay  claim  to  its.  in- 
vention, but  a  similar  machine  was  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land at  or  before  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  we 
have  seen  some  specimens  of  its  work  upon  wood  which 
were  stated  upon  credible  authority  to  have  passed  through 
his  hands. 

It  is  not  however  so  much  our  province  to  seareli  for  iti 
history  as  to  explain  its  structure  and  application. 

An  unsteady  lathe,  which  in  rcvclvmg  produces  an  in~> 
gular  circle,  is  a  nide  approach  to  the  rose-engine.  aiu] 
may  very  possibly  have  furnished  the  first  hint  for  its  in- 
vention." 

H,  Fig.  20,  is  a  headstock  very  similar  to  that  of  tbr 


lathe ;  but  instead  of  being  bolted  firmly  to  the  beds,  it  i» 
only  supported  upon  the  conical  points  of  two  screws.  CC. 
in  the  two  metal  standards,  A  A,  fitted  and  bolted  to  th« 
bench  or  bed,  which  is  here  drawn  in  section  :  in  the  free: 
and  back  of  the  headstock,  near  the  bottom,  are  two  sunk 
centres  to  receive  the  conical  points  of  the  screws,  which 
must  be  tightened  until  the  headstock  moves  upon  (heir, 
when  oiled,  freely  but  without  shaking;  the  screws  are 
then  secured  by  washers  that  run  upon  them,  and  tighten 
ag.iinst  the  standards.  The  upper  part  of  each  of  the-* 
standards  carries  two  other  screws  at  right  angles  to  those 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  headstock  stead) 
when  the  rose-engine  is  to  be  used  as  a  common  lathe. 
Two  of  these  screws  are  shown  in  the  front  of  the  engine 
(Fig.  21>    The  mandril  works  in  bearings,  generally  <« 


soft  metal,  as  best  calculated  to  produce  the  smoothness  of 
motion  necessary7  to  give  that  brilliant  polish  upon  which 
the  effect  of  engine-turning  upon  gold  or  silver  so 
much  depends.  Upon  the  mandril  are  mounted  the  pattern 
guides,  or  rosettes,  circular  plates  of  gun-metal  or  brass, 
each  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  having  two  patterns  or 
waves  upon  its  rim.  The  rosettes  are  of  two  sorts,  fixed 
and  shifting.  The  fixed,  F,  are  screwed  to  a  collar  turned 
upon  the  mandril  itself;  the  moveable,  R,  are  fixed  upon 
a  cannon,  B{Fig.  20)  (these  latter  rosettes  are  drawn  in 
section  to  exhibit  the  cannon);  the  plate  M  is  fixed  to  the 
cannon,  and  the  rosettes  are  prevented  from  turning  by  a 
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feather  which  fits  into  a  notch  in  each  of  the  rosettes :  a 
nut  at  the  end  of  the  canuon  screws  all  tight  against  the 
plate  M. 

The  plate  D  is  put  on  the  mandril  at  the  back  of  the 
cannon  plate  M,  but  independent  of  lwth  ;  behind  this  is 
another  plate  1',  fitted  on  to  the  mandril  and  turning  with 
it;  at  the  back  of  this  plate  is  a  nut,  which  is  tightened 
until  the  cannon  requires  some  little  force  to  turn  it  upon 
the  mandril  with  the  hand.  On  the  large  plate  P,  is  a 
spring-click,  which  falls  into  notches  cut  in  the  plate  D, 
which  itself  carries  an  endless  screw  working  into  a  half 
thread  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  cannon  plate  M. 

On  each  side  of  the  mandril  frame,  and  parallel  with  it, 
is  a  strong  bar,  the  ends  of  which  are  marked  B  in  Fig.  21, 
supported  upon  pillars  screwed  firmly  to  the  bench,  and 
connected  by  curved  bars  passing  beneath  the  rosettes. 

T  is  a  carriage  for  holding  the  rubber  R,  by  means  of  the 
two  screws  in  the  top  of  the  carriage :  the  rubber  is  a  small 
bar  of.steel,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  the  breadth  of 
the^  rosettes ;  the  ends  are  filed  away  above  and  below, 
producing  a  more  or  lew  blunt  curve  with  a  straight  face 
against  the  rosette,  and  are  hardened  and  well  polished.  - 

Screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  headstock  is  a  strong  arm, 
h.  Figs.  20,  21,  with  a  square  hole  near  the  bottom,  to  re- 
ceive a  smaller  arm  pierced  with  holes ;  one  end  of  this 
latter  is  attached  to  a  strong  spring  S,  and  by  placing  a 
pin  in  one  or  other  of  the  holes  in  the  small  arm,  thespnng 
may  be  made  either  to  press  or  pull  the  arm  h  with  less  or 
greater  force. 

The  rubber-carriage  T  being  moved  along  the  bar 
B,  till  the  end  of  the  rubber  is  exactly  opposite  the  face  of 
the  rosette  to  be  employed,  and  fixed  there  by  the  back- 
screw,  the  spring  set  to  pull  the  arm  A,  and  the  side  screws 
in  the  standards  A  turned  back  until  the  face  of  the 
rosette  rests  upon  the  rubber  R,  the  engine  at  each  revolu- 
tion will  produce  a  copy  of  the  indentations  upon  the  face 
of  the  rosette,  but  of  course  varying  in  the  proportion  of 
their  lengths  according  to  the  distance  of  the  tool  from  the 
centre. 

The  engine  is  moved  by  a  hand-winch  with  a  band  pass- 
ing round  a  foot-wheel,  and  another  connecting  a  small 
pulley  on  the  crank  with  the  mandril-pulley  E,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  slow  motion  of  the  foot-lathe,  Fig.  2. 

The  slide-rest,  though  in  principle  nearly  the  same  as 
that  represented  in  Fig.  9,  has  several  adaptations  well 
worthy  of  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  the  height  of  the  tool  should  be  precisely 
the  same  as  the  centre  of  the  work,  or  the  pattern  will 
appear  twisted  ;  and.  as  the  bed  or  bench  of  the  engine  is 
ot  wood,  metal  injuring  the  smoothness  of  the  work  by  a 
tremulous  motion  that  arways  accompanies  it,  and  the  rest 
not  always  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  some  means  of  adjust- 
ment is  found  necessary.  In  rests  of  the  very  best  con- 
struction it  is  provided  in  the  following  manner:  the  tail- 
piece or  foundation-plate  of  the  rest  F,  Figs.  20,  22,  has  a 


hollow  cylinder  C,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  one  end,  just  be- 
nieith  the  triangular  bar  B.  and  standing  up  level  with  the 
sides  of  the  stock  A.  The  bar  B,  which  has  a  piece  at  each 
end  fitting  into  dovetails  in  the  sides  of  A,  has  a  cylin- 
drical piece  which  fits  accurately  into  the  hollow  cylinder 
C,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  by  a  ring  or 
P.  C.,  No.  1G03. 


nut  N,  working  upon  the  outside  of  C ;  the  rest  being 
placed  in  the  required  position,  and  fixed  to  the  bench  by 
the  screw  S,  Fig.  20 ;  the  capstan-headed  screws,  Fig.  22, 
which  hold  B  in  its  place,  are  loosed,  the  tool  centred  by 
means  of  the  nut  N,  and  the  two  side  screws  again  tight- 
ened. The  stock  A  moves  round  upon  the  cylinder  C,  and 
can  be  fixed  at  any  required  angle  by  the  binding  nut  O. 

The  top  of  the  rest,  which  traverses  along  the  bar  B,  by 
weans  of  a  screw  throughout  its  length,  provided  with  uti 
index-plate  and  winch-handle  S,  is  composed  of  two  pads, 
the  ground-plate.  Fig.  23,  and  another  plate,  Fig.  24,  which 
carries  the  tool-slide.  The  upper  plate  moves  round  a 
centre  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  fixed  to  the  lower 
plate,  and  working  into  the  edge  of  the  former,  which  has 
a  hollow  half  thread  to  receive  it.  When  cutting,  the  tool 
must  of  necessity  be  some  little  distance  in  advance  of  the 
front  of  the  rest,  and  when  the  upper  plate  moves  upon  a 
centre*pin,  fixed  in  the  lower  plate,  the  point  of  the  tool, 
being  beyond  the  centre,  is  thrown  out  of  its  position  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  traversing  of  the  plate.  This  is 
avoided  by  the  following  simple  but  ingenious  arrange- 
ment: upon  the  front  of  the  ground-plate,  23,  and  cIom-  to 
the  edge,  is  fixed  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  shown  by  a  dot  beyond  the  edge  (about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  it) ;  the  segment  is  conical,  the  larger  side 
upwards;  in  the  under  part  of  the  travereing-plate,  21,  is  a 
cavity  which  fits  accurately  upon  the  segment.  If  the 
front  of  the  rest  is  placed  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  work,  the  point  of  the  tool  will  not  be  moved  from 
its  place,  though  the*  plate  be  made  to  traverse  through  its 
utmost  range.  By  these  means  another  advantage  is  gained, 
namely,  that  the  upper  plate,  with  the  tool-slide  and  its 
appurtenances,  may  be  instantaneously  removed  from  off 
the  ground-plate,  by  merely  loosening  a  small  screw  at  the 
back  of  the  endless  screw,  which  presses  the  latter  into  the 
thread :  this  is  very  convenient,  either  for  getting  a  better 
view  of  the  work  in  case  of  any  irregularity  or  doubt,  and 
also  in  clearing  away  chips,  which  frequently  get  under  the 
plate  and  impede  its  action. 

We  have  now  described  all  the  parts  of  the  engine 
necessary  for  concentric  circular  face  turning  ;  but  the 
engine  is  also  capable  of  turning  the  sides  and  edges  of 
work,  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided  with  a  separate  set 
of  waves  cut  upon  the  sides  or  the  rosettes,  some  of  which 
are  made  of  larger  diameter  than  others  for  that  purpose. 
The  rubbers  are  sliapcd  at  the  side  to  correspond,  the  man- 
dril has  an  endway -motion  within  its  bearings,  and  is  acted 
upon  in  eifner  direction  by  the  lever-spring  G,  Fig.  20, 
which  has  its  fulcrum  upon  the  bench :  its  upper  end  is 
forked,  and  fits  a  groove  m  the  mandril,  and  the  lower  held 
by  an  arm  and  pin. 

For  side-work  the  slide-rest  is  placed  parallel  with  the 
bench  as  in  common  turning. 

The  excentric  and  oval  chucks  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  rose-engine,  and  need  no  further  description. 

The  square,  or  straight-lute  chuck,  on  the  contrary',  is 
peculiar  to  the  rosc-cnginc,  and  forms  a  very  material  part 
of  it ;  the  object  of  it  is  to  lay  the  patterns  in  a  straight,  in- 
stead of  a  circular  direction.  Engines  are  made  for  this 
especial  purpose,  and  a  very  excellent  description  of  one, 
under  the  name  of  '  machine  carce,'  may  be  found  in  the 
'  Manuel  du  Tourneur.' 

Fig.  25  represents  the  straight-line  chuck ;  the  square 

A 


frame  A,  A,  is  fastened  to  the  two  arms  of  the  headstock, 
shown  in  Fig.  21,  by  bolts  and  nuts,  or  wedges ;  B,  B,  is  a 
slide,  connected  with  the  nose  of  the  mandril  either  by  a 
chain  or,  what  is  better,  a  rack  and  pinion ;  on  the  face  of 
the  slide  are  click  and  screw-plates,  and  a  nose  to  receive 
the  chucks,  as  in  the  excentric  and  oval  chucks. 

This  chuck,  with  the  slide-rest  set  parallel  to  its  face,  is 
an  exact  representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  planeiug- 
machine  before  mentioned. 

The  patterns  produced  by  the  straight-line  chuck  offer 
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the  simplest  mentis  of  explaining  tlie  manner  in  which  they 
are  compounded  from  the  simple  waves  on  the  rosettes. 

We  mentioned  several  sets  of  notches  in  the  plate  D, 
Fig ■  20.  to  receive  the  tooth  of  the  click  on  plate  P ;  the 
di»tancc  Dt"  the  notches  apart  is  in  proportion  to  the  rosette : 
if  it  have  eighteen  waves,  the  notches  used  mu>t  he  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  the  circle  apart,  and  so  on  for  all  other 
rosettes.  A,  Vis*.  20,  is  the  wave  of  which  the  patterns 
B,  C,  and  1),  are  composed.  H  is  produce  1  by  tuning  one 
division  of  t!ic  slide-rest  screw  alter  each  wave  is  cut. 

Fig.  2«J. 
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After  cutting  the  first  wave  of  C,  take  one  notch  with  the 
click  and  two  divisions  of  the  slide-rest  screw  for  each  suc- 
ceeding wave.  For  D,  place  the  click  in  a  set  of  notches 
three  times  as  close  to  each  other  as  those  used  for  C,  and 
for  each  wave  take  one  notch  and  one  division  of  the  rest- 
screw,  reversing  the  direction  of  the  click  at  every  third 
wave.  For  the  last  two  patterns  a  rosette  with  only  half 
the  number  of  waves  is  employed. 

E  is  produced  by  laying  the  second  wave  upon  the  first, 
but  alternating :  this  "U  done  by  taking  the  click  without 
moving  the  rest-screw ;  one  division  on  the  screw  for 
the  third,  and  the  click  only  for  the  fourth  ;  then  taking 
two  divisions  on  the  screw  for  the  fifth,  proceed  as  before. 
For  F  place  the  click  in  a  set  of  notches  of  double  fineness  ; 
take  one  notch  and  one  division  of  the  screw  for  the  second 
wave,  two  notches  only  for  the  third,  and  one  notch  and 
one  division  for  the  fourth. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the  immense  number 
of  patterns  which  may  he  produced  with  twenty  or  thirty 
rosettes  and  their  combinations.  Many  curious  patterns 
are  produced  by  using  two  rosettes,  one  fixed  to  the  man- 
dril, the  other  on  the  cannon:  the  former^ not  being 
affected  by  the  click,  will  always  lay  the  waves  in  the  same 
portion,  while  the  latter  may  be  shi'ftcd  as  above  described, 
and  by  having  one  of  the  rubbers  to  advance  and  recede, 
the  relative  quantity  of  the  two  waves  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure. 

For  cutting  copper  and  steel  plates,  or  wood  blocks,  the 
tool  is  sharpened  with  two  acute  angles,  but  in  turning 
gold  and  silver  work  the  quantity  of  metal  taken  off  is  re- 
quired to  be  so  minute  thai  the  two  faces  of  the  tool  must 
be  rubbed  to  such  an  obtuse  angle  as  to  appear  almost 
straight ;  for  this  purpose  a  small  maciune  is  used  with  an 
arm,  against  which  the  tool  is  held,  that  can  be  fixed  at  the 
required  angle  by  a  graduated  quadrant :  some  of  these 
sharpening  tools  arc  rubbed  upon  the  oil-stone,  others  are 
screwed  to  the  bench  and  the  oil-stone  rubbed  upon  a  flat 
surface,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
point  of  the  tool  is  advanced  against  a  guide.  The  tool 
after  being  thus  sharpened  has  the  edge  rubbed  upon 
copper  or  Turkey-stone,  and  afterwards  polished  upon  a 
piece  of  buff-leather  charged  with  crocus. 

Close  to  the  side  of  the  tool  in  the  rest  is  placed  a  stop, 
or  touche,  as  it  is  called,  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the 
cut :  the  touche  has  a  very  small  face  highly  polished, 
which  rubs  upon  the  work  in  advance  of  the  tool,  and  can 
be  drawn  in  or  out  by  the  sliding  piece  and  screw  S,  Fig. 
24.  This  touche  is  used  with  all  irregularly-shaped  work  ; 
but  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  flat,  as  it  must  be  to  pro- 
duce superior  work  upon  plates  and  blocks,  the  tool-slide  is 
kept  out  to  the  required  distance  by  a  screw  or  pin  and  stop. 

It  is  for  turning  watch-cases,  lockets,  and  other  raised 
or  domed  work,  either  circular  or  oval,  that  the  screw  Sand 
false  centre  C,  Fig.  23,  come  into  operation.  The  work 
being  fixed  on  a  chuck  with  cement,  ami  set  perfectly  true 
to  the  mandril,  the  rest  must  be  placed  as  before  directed, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  segment  and  quadrant  is  on  the 


face  of  the  work.  The  screw  S,  Fig.  23,  is  then  tuin» 
back  until  the  tool  is  at  a  right  angle  to  Ihe  part  to  fr 
first  cut;  a  plain  circle  or  thread  is  cut  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  work,  and  a  rosette  being  brought  into  action 
the  first  wave  is  cut  round  close  to  the  thread ;  the  mo\- 
ing  of  the  click  and  rest-screw  depends  of  course  upon  thr 
pattern  to  be  turned.  But  after  each  alteration  of  the  lam 
the  quadrant-screw  S  must  be  turned  till  the  tool  U  at  i 
right  angle  as  before. 

The  number  of  adaptations,  on  account  of  the  Taric^ 
and  irregular  shapes  of  the  different  pieces  of  work  to  \t 
engine-turned,  is  very  lame,  and  would  take  up  far  u* 
much  space  to  describe.    We  shall  only  mention  one  ht 
holding  small  cylinders,  such  as  pencil-cases,  on  the  strain .: 
line  chuck  :  the  work  is  placed  on  a  steel  mandril  which  fr- 
it tightly,  and  is  rubbed  over  with  a  little  sealing-wax  m 
prevent  the  work  shifting  its  position.    This  mandril 
held  upright  in  a  chuck,  which  has  a  small  dividing  ph\ 
and  screw  with  a  square  hole  at  the  top,  and  a  pointt  J 
screw  at  the  bottom.   The  tool  is  set  exactly  opposite  th« 
c  entre  of  the  work,  and  the  divisions  are  taken  by  tumior 
the  mandril  of  the  chuck  instead  of  the  rest -screw". 

Cutting  the  rosettes,  which  every  engine-turner  ought  to 
do  for  himself,  is  an  operation  of  considerable  nicety  ,  v 
j  (he  waves  are  mostly  very  shallow,  and  the  rosettes  lam 
!  to  make  them  work  cosily,  and  the  slightest  fault  in  a  iwc 
will  be  repeated  through  the  whole  work.  They  are  ,-<- 
nerally  placed  upon  a  lathe,  and  the  indentations  cut  c\t 
with  a  circular  cutter,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  tV 
length  and  depth  of  the  wave.  Sometimes  a  straight  mtu  t 
is  used,  which  passes  through  a  square  hole  in  the  cent... 
of  a  piece  of  iron  that  swings  in  a  fork-shaped  stock, 
can  be  set  out  to  any  required  radius  and  fixed  by  i 
screw.  The  face  of  the  cutter  is  angular,  and  is  s)oV:\ 
drawn  by  the  rest-screw  across  the  width  of  the  rosette  :  a 
little  only  is  cut  out  at  a  time,  and  the  rosette  is  gone  o\e: 
several  times  until  the  waves  meet  each  other,  or  are  ex.: 
up.  This  is  a  slow  process,  but  when  carefully  conducU.1 
produces  a  beautifully  smooth  rosette.  The  waves 
duecd  by  both  of  these  methods  are  divided  from  eaen 
other  by  a  sharp  line,  which,  except  for  rosettes  of  fr.t 
highest  numbers,  must  be  rubbed  down  with  great  care, 
either  by  polishing  or  working  very  gently  in  the  engine 
against  a  rough  rubber.  Rosettes  of  few  waves  are  copied 
or  engine-turned,  by  means  of  an  original  guide  piacix 
upon  the  nose  of  the  engine. 

In  the  '  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,*  vol.  i. 
1820,  is  a  full  description,  with  engravings,  of  two  ve^ 
;  superior  machines  for  engine-turning,  invented  by  Most* 
1  Perkins  and  Heath,  in  which  the  rosettes  arc  dispense-.: 
with,  and  their  place  supplied  by  an  excentric  wheel,  or 
cam,  which  produces  one  wave  only ;  but,  by  mean-  o: 
toothed  wheels,  as  many  of  these  waves  as  are  requisite  a;- 
introduced  during  each*  revolution  of  the  mandril.  Th> 
engine  produces  an  immense  variety  of  patterns,  with  ?>. 
very  great  advantage  of  all  the  waves  being  precise  coun- 
terparts of  each  other,  not  being  subject,  as  is  the  ciw 
with  rosettes,  to  irregularities  of  workmanship  or  pan^l 
injury. 

To'  this  circumstance,  among  others,  is  owjng  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  regularity  of  the  patterns  cut  by  Mess:s- 
Perkins  and  Co.  on  Bank-note  and  other  plates,  specimen 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration  n: 
the  engine-turner.  These  gentlemen  also  introduced  :. 
system  of  transferring  the  patterns  cut  upon  a  steel  roller 
afterwards  hardened,  to  any  requisite  numnerof  steel  plate* 
thus  the  patterns  are  reversed,  producing  white  lines  on  i 
coloured  ground,  as  in  letter-press  printing.  Sometimes, 
after  part  of  the  pattern  is  thus  transferred,  the  remainde r 
is  cut  upon  the  plate  itself,  producing  the  effect  of  i 
mixture  of  copper-plate  and  letter-press  printing  upon  thf 
same  plate. 

Work  of  this  description  is  generally  cut  with  a  diamond, 
as  a  steel  tool  is  liable  to  break,  or  get  dull,  and  destroy 
the  uniformity  of  the  effect. 

We  have  enumerated  the  principle  sorts  of  turning,  an.' 
described  the  means  employed;  but  there  remain  mar- 
ingenious  and  useful  machines  and  tools  which  we  hav 
necessarily  left  unnoticed,  and  we  refer  our  readers,  l'.r 
further  information,  to  the  Manuel  da  Wwrnmr,  par  L 
K.  Bergeron,  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1H1B  ;  L'Art  dc  T<jurn*t 
1  en  Perfection,  par  C.  Plumier,  fol.,  Lyon,  1701,  and  P. 
Dasormeux,  Paris,  J  824 ;  Transactions  of  the  Society  ,f 
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Arts,  vols,  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  &e. ;  M'-chanics'  Magazine*  Dee. 
no,  1820;  July  21.  Dec.  15,  1827  ;  March  7,  and  June  20, 
1*29;  June2M,  lKil,  &c. ;  lf>t>ot\vn'x  Specimens  nf  Ea  cen- 
tric Circular  Turning,  and  Ha  net-Book  of  Turning,  Lond., 
1842. 

TURNIP,  the  common  name  of  the  Bransica  rapa. 
The  turnip  in  its  wild  state  is  a  native  of  Groat  Britain, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  the  borders  of  fields  and  waste 
places.  It  has  a  caulescent,  orbicular,  depressed  fleshy 
root,  with  the  radical  leave*  scabrous  and  lyrate,  whilst 
those  of  the  stem  are  nearly  entire  and  smooth.  When 
wild,  it  varies  much  in  height  according  to  the'soil,  and 
always  bears  yellow  flowers.  By  cultivation  the  size  of 
the  plant,  especially  the  root,  fs  sometimes  enormously 
increased.  The  young  leaves  and  buds  of  the  turnip  arc 
trathered  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  •  turnip-tops.'  The 
roots  consist  of  a  large  mass  of  soft  cellular  tissue,  in  which 
starch  and  sugar  are  deposited.  The  root  of  the  tuniip 
c  ontains  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
in  a  late  analysis  of  tlie  food  of  cattle,  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Royal  "Agricultural  Society,  gives  the  following  as 
the  ingredients  in  100  parts  of  turnips: — 

Water  89 

Unazotiscd  matters  (starch  and  sugar)  9 

Albumen  1 

Inorganic  matter      ....  1 

 -100 

There  are  several  sorts  of  turnips  known  to  agricultu- 
rists, which  belong  to  the  varieties  Brassica  rapa  elepressa 
mid  B.  r.  oblimga.  The  former  affords  the  flat  or  roundish 
turnips,  the  latter  the  tankard  or  decanter  sorts.  In  Dau- 
pliiny  a  variety  of  the  common  turnip,  the  B.  r.  olcifcra, 
is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  oil  from  its  seeds. 
It  is  not  however  more  productive  in  this  respect  than  the 
/J.  campestris  and  B.  napus.  The  turnip  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen-garden,  but  its  qualities  for  culi- 
nary purposes  when  thus  grown  are  never  so  good  as  when 
obtained  from  open  fields. 

The  Swedish  turnip,  so  well  known  in  agriculture,  is  the 
produce  of  Brassica  campestris,  and  is  a  variety  of  that 
species  known  under  the  name  of  B.  c.  Rutabaga. 

TURNIP-FLY,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  the  Hailica 
'or  Allien)  nemurum,  a  little  insect  belonging  to  the  order 
Cotcoptera,  which  annoys  the  farmer  by  destroying  his 
crop  of  turnips,  when  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  species  of  the  genus  Hailica  are  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  leaping,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  their  very-  thick  hind  legs.  They  are 
among  the  smallest  of  beetles,  ami  are  variously  coloured 
w  ith  green,  brown,  or  yellow,  often  brightly  shining.  Some 
destroy  the  cabbage,  others  flax,  others  tobacco,  or  hops; 
but  the  turnip  is  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  ravages  of 
Ihcse  little  creatures,  which,  though  small  in  size,  are  many 
in  number.  They  love  sunshine,  warmth,  and  fine  weather, 
and  eat  away  the  surface  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 
with  voracity.  The  larva  feeds  within  the  full-grown  leaf, 
in  which  the  egg  has  been  laid  and  attached  by  its  parent, 
but  does  little  or  no  mischief  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
It  is  the  beetle  which  destroys  the  first  smooth  leaves  or 
cotyledons  of  the  turnip.  It  scents  out  the  turnip  crop 
from  a  great  distance,  and  flies  towards  it  even  against  the 
wind.  It  feeds  by  night,  and  during  the  day  retires  under 
tin-  cotyledon.  The  parent  insects  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
earliest  fine  days  of  February,  and  do  not  disappear  before 
the  end  of  October,  but  they  do  not  feed  much  after  the 
latter  end  of  September.  There  are  five  or  six  broods  of 
these  in  a  summer.  Besides  the  Hailica  nemoruin,  which  is 
of  a  shining  black,  with  a  yellow  stripe  down  each  elytron, 
the  Hailica  timilis  and  'll.fiava  are  also  destructive  to 
turnips. 

The  destruction  caused  by  these  insects  maybe  conceived 
when,  so  long  ago  as  17HB,  Mr.  Young  stated  that  the 
turnip  crop  destroyed  in  Devonshire  alone  was  valued  at 
HKUO07.  ;  consequently,  many  entomologists  have  directed 
their  attention  both  to  the  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the 
animal  and  the  finding  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  it  causes. 
Admirable  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  published  in 
the  '  Entomological  Transactions'  by  Mr.  Le  Kcux,  and  in 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England,'  by 
Mr.  J.  Curtis,  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
the  farmer. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  arc 
fumigation,  watering  with  weak  brine,  steeping  the  seed 


in  brine,  applying  lime  and  soot  to  the  land,  and  theappli 
cation  of  wormwood  decoction  ami  road-dust.  The  last 
has  been  greatly  recommended  in  Germany,  and  there  is 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Wundram  of  Dorste,  Hano- 
ver, in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  V  ienna.'  But  English  authors  question  its  efficacv,  and 
as  yet  it  is  very  doubtAil  whether  we  have  discovered  any 
efficient  means  of  opposing  this  mischievous  little  beetle. 

TURNIPS.  Brassica  rapa.  This  well-known  plant  is 
cultivated  for  its  bulbous  roots  both  in  the  garden  and  the 
field.  As  a  culinary  root  it  has  been  prized  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  many  varieties  have  been  cultivated  for 
the  table ;  but  it  is  those  of  a  larger  kind,  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  most  im- 
proved systems  of  agriculture  on  all  light  soils,  that  the 
success  o'f  the  farmer  is,  in  general,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  turnips  raised  on  his  farm.  They  arc  the  great 
foundation  of  all  the  best  systems  of  cropping,  by  supply- 
ing the  manure  required  for  the  subsequent  crop,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  clearing  the  land  of  all  noxious  weeds,  by 
the  numerous  ploughings,  stirrings,  and  hoeings  which  they 
require. 

Turnips  were  first  raised  upon  land  which  had  already 
borne  a  crop  that  was  reaped  early  in  summer,  and  on 
fallows  which  had  been  worked  and  cleared  early,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  last  ploughing  and 
the  time  of  sowing  winter  corn  to  have  a  tolerable  crop  of 
turnips.  These  turnips  however,  which  are  still  cultivated 
by  the  name  of  stubble  or  eddish  turnips,  never  grow  so 
large  as  those  which  had  been  sown  earlier  on  land  well 
prepared  and  highly  manured. 

The  reeular  cultivation  of  turnips  on  a  large  scale  was 
originally  introduced  from  Flanders  into  Norfolk  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  from  Norfolk  was  brought  into  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  about  a  century 
after.  It  was  long  confined  to  one  or  two  individuals, 
who  cultivated  turnips  very  successfully ;  but  at  last  it 
spread,  and  was  greatly  improved  by  introducing  the  row 
culture,  according  to  Toll's  system,  which  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Northumberland  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
usual  mode  of  sowing  turnips  both  in  Flanders  and  in  Nor 
folk  was  broadcast,  and,  as  the  labourers  in  both  countries 
became  very  expert  in  hoeing  them  out  at  regular  distances, 
this  mode  was  long  preferred.  In  fact  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  in  rows  is  scarcely  practised  at  all  in  Flanders,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  evident  superiority  in  respect  to  quan- 
tity of  produce  and  economy  of  labour,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  yet  universally  adopted  in  Norfolk  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties ;  so  slowly  does  every  agricultural  im- 
provement spread  among  the  grent  mass  of  farmers.  Ail 
farmers  however  who .  have  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
system  of  cultivation  adopt  the  Northumberland  plan,  of 
which  a  short  account  will  be  found  in  the  agriculture  of 
that  county  in  this  work.  But  there  arc  some  particulars 
not  mentioned  there  which  are  worthy*  of  notice,  and  which 
lead  to  still  further  improvements  in  the  practice.  The 

f'reat  object  on  poor  light  lands,  especially  those  which 
mve  lately  been  brought  into  cultivation,  is  to  raise  a  crop 
of  turnips ;  for  when  once  this  is  obtained,  and  the  land 
has  been  improved  by  the  folding  of  sheep  upon  it,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  fertility  thus  pro- 
duced by  judicious  management  and  frequent  green  crops. 
Great  improvement  in  poor  soils  has  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  ground  bones  as  a  manure,  which  have  the 

fieculiar  property  of  favoring  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  and 
lave  consequently  been  used  on  poor  light  sands  and 
gravels  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  unvaried  success,  with- 
out much  help  from  farm-yard  manure.  It  has  however 
been  found  that  a  much  greater  profit  is  obtained  from  the 
land  by  uniting  the  regular  application  of  farm-yard  dung 
with  that  of  the  bone-dust.  For  this  purpose  the  best 
farmers  prepare  their  land,  where  they  intend  to  sow  tur- 
nips, early  after  harvest,  by  giving  it  as  complete  a  culti- 
vation as  they  can  before  winter ;  and  they  put  on  it  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  and  plough  it  in.  In  the  beginning  of 
summer  another  ploughing  is  given,  with  repeated  har- 
rowings,  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  have  sprung  up.  If 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  or  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained, 
the  seed  may  be  drilled  in  rows  from  2  feet  to  30  inches 
apart,  with  bones  or  any  equivalent  artificial  manure  on 
the  flat  surface.  The  turnip-seed  can  scarcely  fail  to  vege- 
tate soon :  less  danger  arises  from  dry  weather  than  if  they 
were  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  and  the  intervals  can  be  readily 
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stirred  by  the  plough  or  any  other  instrument  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  manure,  which  has  had  time  to  incor- 
porate with  the  soil  and  to  impart  to  it  the  various  gaseous 
products  of  its  decomposition,  is  in  the  best  state  to  nourish 
the  young  plant,  until  it  can  push  forth  its  roots  and  feed, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bone-dust :  a  more  rapid  growth  is  en- 
sured, which  is  the  best  preservative  against  the  fly  ;  and 
experience  has  proved  that  this  is  a  much  more  certain 
way  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  especially  of  swedes, 
than  the  old  method  of  putting  all  the  manure  imme- 
diately under  the  seed  in  the  rows,  where  it  often  remains 
inert  if  dry  weather  comes  on  soon  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
Tie  quantity  of  manure  put  on  in  autumn,  or  very  early 
in  spring,  depends  on  the  means  of  the  farm  :  if  ten  cubic 
yards  of  short  dung  can  be  afforded  per  acre,  the  crop  of 
turnips  will  amply  repay  it,  and  twenty  bushels  of  bone- 
dust  or  less  per  acre  will  be  sufficient  to  drill  with  the  seed. 
l.oiig  fresh  manure  may  be  safely  ploughed  in  before- 
winter,  which  would  be  very  improper  in  a  light  soil  if 
used  in  summer.  This  will  be  rotten  before  the  turnips 
are  sown,  and  all  the  expense  of  forming  dunghills  and 
turning  them  over  is  saved.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
manure  being  wasted ;  for  whatever  weeds  may  be  pro- 
duced will  be  ploughed  in  and  returned  to  the  soil.  All 
the  nutritious  parts  of  the  decomposing  dung  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  earth,  and  none  of  them  will  evaporate. 
W  here  farm  -yard  manure  is  scarce,  half  the.above  quantity 
may  be  used,  and  a" fair  crop  of  turnips  may  still  be  expected. 
We  have  ourselves  followed  this  method  with  abundant 
manure,  and  also  with  half  the  usual  quantity,  the  success 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

The  early  vegetation  of  the  seed  is  essential  to  a  good 
crop  of  turnips.  In  its  young  and  tender  state  it  is  liable 
to  a  variety  of  accidents.  Its  great  enemy  is  the  turnip- 
fly  {alt tea  n*morunt\  which  appears  always  in  ereat  quan- 
tities, if  there  U  any  continuance  of  dry  weather.  The 
more  frequently  turnips  are  sown  on  the  same  ground  the 
more  abundant  is  the  fly,  but  where  the  surface  has  been 
pared  and  burned  there  is  seldom  any  low  from  this  cause. 
Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this  evil,  and  some 
with  |f  i  eat  confidence.  It  appears  that  the  fly  re  mains  in 
the  state  of  an  egg  in  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  hatched 
when  exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  The  time 
at  which  it  begins  to  attack  the  seed-leaves  of  the  turnip 
coincides  with  their  vegetation,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
proposed,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  to  let  the  in- 
sect have  the  start  of  the  turnips,  by  leaving  the  land  some 
time  undisturbed  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  -carefully 
cleaning  it,  so  that  the  insect  shall  find  no  food,  and  conse- 
quently die.  This  is  supposed  to  require  10  or  12  days  to 
effect.  The  seed  is  then  drilled  and  the  land  rolled,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are  thus  entirely 
prevented.  However  this  "may  be,  it  is  generally  found 
that  in  moist  weather  the  fly  does  comparatively  little 
harm,  as  then  the  vegetation  is  rapid,  and  the  plant,  when 
once  it  has  put  forth  its  rough  leaves,  is  considered  safe. 
\Vliate.ver  thtrefore  accelerates  the  vegetation,  will  secure 
the  grow tli  of  the  turnip.  Hence  the  advantage  of  dunging 
the  soil  before  winter,  by  which  means  it  is  enriched  uni- 
formly, and  a  great  portion  of  the  manure,  having  become 
soluble,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  at  mosphere.  In  very  dry 
seasons,  if  water  is  at  hand,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  water 
the  newly-sown  rows  by  means  of  a  common  water-cart ; 
aiul  if  some  liquid  manure  be  mixed  with  the  water,  the 
effect  will  be  astonishing.  By  means  of  two  leathern  hose 
two  rows  may  readily  be  watered  at  once  ;  and  if  the  pond 
or  stream  be  not  above  half  a  mile  off,  a  vast  extent  of 
ground  may  thus  be  watered  in  one  day.  Nothing  brings 
on  vegetation  so  fast  as  diluted  liquid  manure,  care  being 
taken  that  it  be  not  too  strong.  The  best  time  for  water- 
ing is  in  the  evening  or  early  in  tlie  rooming ;  and  if  in  a 
fine  summer's  night  the  water-cart  were  used  before  day- 
light, there  would  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  horse 
or  hi*  driver.  It  sometimes  happens  in  soils  rather  com- 
pact, that  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  surface  which  has  been 
harrowed  fine  and  rolled,  and  this  impedes  the  vegetation 
by  excluding  the  air  necessary  to  germination;  in  this  case 
no  better  remedy  can  be  applied  than  watering,  which 
softens  the  crust  and  leU  the  young  plant  through.  As 
soon  as  the  turnip-plant  has  put  forth  its  rough  leaves,  the 
intervals  between  the  rows  should  be  stirred  with  a  light 
plough  drawn  up  by  one  horse.   The  plough  can  be  made 


to  go  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plants,  throwing  th: 
earth  from  the  row  into  the  interval:  a  small  harrow,  whi.  r. 
can  be  set  to  any  required  width,  is  then  drawn  bet«_e. 
the  rows  to  loosen  the  earth  raised  by  the  plough.  TV:.- 
greatly  increases  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  invigora*  i : 
the  young  plants.   They  may  now  be  thinned  out   in  t) 
rows  by  means  of  a  hoe  about  12  inches  broad,  whioh  wi: 
hoe  out  all  the  superfluous  plants  leaving  little  tufts  a.  <Vv 
or  more  apart.  These  tufts  are  thinned  out  by  hand,  lca\ 
only  one  healthy  plant  in  each.   Thus  the  turnips  are  Je:~ 
at  a  proper  distance,  and,  having  ample  room,  will 
cover  the  rows.    A  horse-hoe  is  now  drawn  between  th- 
rows to  eradicate  all  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  open  for  tin 
fibres  of  the  roots  to  shoot  in.    It  is  not  advisable  to  thro  » 
the  earth  over  the  turnips,  unless  it  be  just  before  winfer. 
protect  them  from  the  frost ;  on  the  contrary,  in  wet  weal  J  < -r 
the  earth  is  more  likely  to  cause  the  turnip  to  rot  than  \ 
help  its  growth.   The  fibres  which  draw  the  nourishm«-c< 
strike  in  the  soil  below,  and  spread  between  the  row* 
wherever  they  meet  with  a  loose  and  mellow  earth. 

In  order  to  have  a  heavy  crop,  especially  of  Swedish 
turnips,  or  rutabaga,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  early, 
that  is,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May.  They  will  thi»r 
have  the  advantage  of  the  summer  showers,  and  he  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fly  in  a  very  few  days,  and  when  the  dn 
weather  sets  in  they  will  already  have  a  supply  of  moisturr 
in  their  roots,  and 'the  fibres,  having  struck  deep,  will  no: 
suffer  any  check.  The  only  inconvenience  of  sowing  early 
is  that  many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  This  U 
in  many  cases  owing  to  the  seed  which  is  used.  If  tht 
seed  has  been  raised  from  fine  roots  which  have  stood  the 
winter,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  plants  running  to  seed  ia 
the  first  summer ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  if  small  imperfect 
roots  are  taken,  or  those  which  run  to  seed  in  autumn,  ther 
the  plants  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  seed  and  not 
bulbs.  The  white  Norfolk  turnip  and  its  varieties  ahouii 
be  sown  about  midsummer  to  have  a  good  and  heaw  cro- 
before  winter.  The  distance  at  which  they  may  be  left  is 
thinning  Ihem  out  must  depend  on  the  variety,  whether  r 
has  a  wide  spreading  top  or  not.  The  best  crops  both  »: 
swedes  and  common  field  turnips  are  generally  those  «hc 
the  tops  are  vigorous  and  moderately  spreading.  A  mull 
top  will  not  nourish  a  large  bulb  :  but  when  the  growth  i» 
chiefly  in  the  leaves,  the  bulbs  are  seldom  large. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  mo< 
advantageous  mode  of  consuming  turnips  is  to  draw  them 
and  cut  them  in  slices  in  the  field,  to  be  there  consumed  it. 
troughs  by  sheep,  to  whom  corn  or  oil-cake,  as  well  as  hay. 
is  regularly  given.  When  the  crop  of  turnips  is  abun- 
dant, part  of  them  may  be  stored  for  the  cattle  in  the  yard 
or  fHtting-stalls,  and  for  the  milch-cows  and  heifers. 
They  will  require  nothing  but  good  straw,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  turnips,  and  no  hay  whatever  need  be  used,  un- 
less it  be  for  the  horses ;  and  even  they  will  thrive  well  on 
Swedish  turnips  and  straw  with  a  small  quantity  of  oat> 
Turnips  are  often  left  in  the  field  all  the  winter,  which 
greatly  deteriorates  them.  If  they  cannot  all  be  fed  ofl 
before  Christmas,  they  should  be  taken  up,  with  the  top* 
on  and  set  close  together,  covered  with  the  tops  on  a  piece 
of  grass  or  in  some  dry  spot.  They  will  thus  be  quite  suf- 
ficiently protected  from  the  frost :  or  the  tops  may  be  cut 
off  within  an  inch  of  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  they  may 
be  stored  in  long  clamps  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  higli. 
sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  house  and  covered  with  straw  and 
earth,  in  which  state  they  will  keep  till  they  arc  wanted 
It  is  advantageous  to  have  different  varieties  of  turnips, 
which  will  come  to  perfection  in  succession  ;  and  it  i> 
useful  to  sow  some  at  different  times  for  this  purpose. 
The  small  tumip,  which  from  its  rapid  growth  is  called 
the  nimble  turnip,  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of 
August,  and  in  mild  seasons  will  produce  tolerable  bulb* 
in  winter  and  early  in  spring.  The  frost  will  not  injure  » 
growing  turnip  so  readily  as  one  which  is  come  to  perfec- 
tion and  the  leaves  of  which  are  withered.  8ome  varieties, 
like  the  yellow  Aberdeen  and  the  green  round  tumip,  art 
hardier  than  others,  and  will  stand  the  winter  well  in  a  light 
and  dry  soil. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  cultivated,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  enumerate  them.  The  Swedish  turnips  may  be  classed 
according  to  the  colour  and  size  of  their  tops  and  the  shape 
of  the  bulb.  The  best  have  but  little  stem  rising  from  tn« 
bulb  and  a  eood  tuft  of  leaves.  The  substance  of  the  tur- 
nips is  of  a  bright  yellow  and  has  a  strong  smell,  especially 
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when  they  have  been  kept  some  time.  No  frost  will  hurt 
them,  if  they  are  kept  dry  ;  but  alternate  rain  and  frost  will 
do  them  harm.  When  they  are  stored,  it  is  advantageous 
that  the  air  should  have  free  access  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  has  been  recommended  to  place  them  between  nunlles 
set  upright  and  to  slightly  thatrh  them  with  straw  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  In  this  way  they  keep  longer  sound  than  when 
put  in  clamps  covered  with  straw  and  earth. 

Of  the  field  turnip  there  arc  numerous  varieties.  The 
common  Norfolk  turnip  is  round  and  flat,  the  bulb  being 
half  buried  in  the  ground  ;  it  throws  out  no  fibres,  except 
from  the  slender  root  which  proceeds  from  the  centre  of 
t  he  bulb.  There  is  a  subvariety  which  is  reddish  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  leaves,  and  another  of  a  green  hue  :  the  lat- 
ter is  the  hardiest.  The  globe  turnip  takes  its  name  from 
its  shape  ;  it  rises  more  out  of  the  ground,  and  grows  to  a 
greater  size  :  like  the  last  it  is  either  entirely  white  or  red  or 
green  near  the  crown.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  most  produc- 
tive and  hardy.  The  tankard  turnip  rises  high  out  of  the 
ground,  and  approaches  in  shape  to  the  mangel  wurzel. 
It  grow*  to  the  greatest  size;  but  it  is  apt  to  become 
spongy  if  left  long  on  the  ground,  and  its  weight  is  not  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  There  are  red  tankards  and  green 
tankards,  as  well  as  white.  The  green  round  turnip  is  con- 
sidered very  hardy,  and  is  usually  sown  late,  to  be  con- 
sumed after  the  wmter.  The  yellow  Aberdeen,  although 
somewhat  less,  is  compact,  and  stands  the  winter  well :  it 
is  a  very  useful  variety. 

Next  to  those  above  mentioned  come  the  smaller  tur- 
nips of  quicker  growth,  which  have  mostly  been  taken 
from  the  garden.  They  should  not  be  sown  early,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  run  to  seed  in  dry  weather ;  but  in  a  moist 
climate  they  may  be  sown  at  any  time  in  the  summer,  and 
they  will  be  in  perfection  in  three  months.  Thus  they 
may  be  made  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  early  rye 
or  "Trifolium,  fed  olf  in  spring,  and  the  wheat  sown  in 
autumn. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  a  good  variety  will  do  well 
to  raise  their  own  seed,  as  that  which  is  bought  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  for  this  purpose ;  the  best -shaped 
middle-sued  bulbs  should  be  chosen,  the  leaves  being  cut 
off  not  nearer  than  an  inch  from  the  crown.   They  should 
be  planted  in  a  mellow  soil,  in  rows  three  feet  wide,  and  a 
foot  from  bulb  to  bulb  in  the  rows,  about  Marcli  or  April. 
When  the  pod*  are  well  filled  with  seeds,  and  these  are 
round  and  hard,  the  stem  should  be  cut  close  to  the  root 
and  carefully  laid  under  a  shed  to  dry.   The  seed  will 
ripen  there  without  shedding,  and  when  the  pods  arc  quite 
dry,  the  seed  is  easily  beat  out  with  a  stick  or  light  nail. 
Birds  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  a  constant  watch  mustlje  kept., 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  few  farmers  grow  their  own 
seed.    Turnip-seed  is  often  raised  in  the  gardens  of  cot- 
tagers, whose  children  keep  off  the  birds,  and  it  is  a  branch 
of  industry  which  every  farmer  should  encourage.  He  can 
readily  see  that  good  bulbs  only  are  used,  and  he  secures 
the  seeds  he  wants,  while  the  cottager  is  well  paid  for  his 
trouble.   This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
raising  the  seed  on  a  large  farm.    If  the  seed  is  kept  in  a 
dry  granary,  it  will  be  good  for  several  years.     It  is 
however  best  to  use  fresh  seed,  as  it  always  germinates 
sooner.   The  seed  is  seldom  steeped,  but  generally  drilled 
in  the  rows  by  a  drill-barrow  or  more  perfect  sowing- 
machine.   The  best  farmers,  even  on  land  well  manured 
and  in  good  heart,  sow  with  the  seed  some  artificial 
manure,  as  bones,  rape-cake,  or  rich  dried  compost,  to  ac- 
celerate the  first  growth  of  the  plants.    Machines  which 
sow  the  seed  and  manure  in  drills  at  the  same  time  may  be 
had  of  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  improved  agricultural 
implements. 

TURNIX.    [PBRnicin-B,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  442.] 

TURNPIKE  ROADS.  [Roads.] 

TURNPIKE  TRUSTS.  Turnpike-roads  are  a  peculiar 
species  of  highways  placed  by  the  authority  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  the  management  of  trustees  or  commis- 
sioners, who  are  invested  with  certain  powers  for  the  con- 
struction, management,  and  repair  of  such  roads. 

Resides  the  various  local  acts,  there  are  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  called  General  Turnpike  Acts,  the  provisions  of 
which  extend  and  apply  to  all  existing  and  subsequent 
local  acts.  The  subsisting  enactments  upon  this  subject 
are  contained  in  3  Geo.  IV.,  e.  12C,  which  repeals  former 
General  Turnpike  Acts  ;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  10,  c.  35,  c.  95 ; 
u  Geo.  IV.,  c.  69 ,  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  24 ;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c. 


77;  I  &  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  25 ;  2  & 3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  124 ;  3&4 
Wm.  IV..  c.  80 ;  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  81  ;  and  5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  18,  c.  62.  The  General  Highway  Act  (5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  50)  also  contains  certain  provisions  applicable  to  turn- 
pike-roads ;  but,  by  the  1 13th  section,  does  not  extend  to 
them  except  where  expressly  mentioned. 

The  trustees  of  turnpike-roads  consist  of  persons  nomi- 
nated for  that  purpose  in  the  Local  Acts,  who  must  be 
persons  possessed  of  a  certain  property  qualification,  and 
of  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  county  or  counties  through 
which  the  roads  pass ;  but  all  persons  who  arc  contractors 
or  otherwise  personally  interested  in  the  roads  are  dis- 
qualified from  being  trustees.  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126,  ss.  61, 
62.  et  scq.)  They  are  exempt  from  personal  liability  for 
acts  done  in  pursuance  of  their  powers,  and  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  clerk.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
24,  ss.  2  &  3 ;  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  128,  s.  74.) 

Every  local  turnpike  act  contains  a  reference  to  a  plan 
of  the  road  intended  to  be  made,  altered,  or  repaired  ;  and 
by  the  genera)  turnpike  acts  the  trustees  of  any  such  roads 
are  empowered  to  make,  divert,  alter,  improve,  and  fence 
roads,  to  carry  them  through  private  or  waste  grounds,  so 
as  the  road  shall  not  exceed  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  to 
make  compensation  to  the  owners;  but  in  so  doing  they 
are  not  to  pull  down  dwelling-houses  or  buildings,  or  to 
deviate  more  than  100  yards  from  the  plan  under  the  local 
act,  or  to  take  gardens,  &c,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners.  Trustees  are  also  enabled  to  purchase  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  roads ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  acts  con- 
tain various  clauses  providing  for  the  cases  of  contracts 
with  persons  incapacitated,  of  persons  refusing  to  treat, 
of  doubtful  or  disputed  titles,  and  of  lands  subject  to 
mortgage.  They  are  also  empowered,  on  the  completion 
of  new  roads,  to  stop  up  old  ones,  and  to  sell  the  land  and 
soil  of  them,  or  any  other  lands  or  tenements  not  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  roads.  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126,  rs.  84, 
85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  111,  112;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.95,ss.55,63,05, 
69 ;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  24,  as.  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  18;  and  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77,  s.  9.)  Thus  it  appears  that 
while  in  the  case  of  other  highways  the  property  in  the 
soil  is  in  general  in  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  use  of  it  as  a  public  way  (2  /«*/.,  705),  in  the 
case  of  turnpike-roads  the  fee-simple  of  the  road  is  vested 
in  the  trustees. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  for 
making  and  maintaining  the  roads  under  their  charge, 
trustees  are  usually  empowered  to  receive  monies  by  way 
of  subscription,  upon  which  interest  is  payable  to  the  sub- 
scribers out  of  the  produce  of  the  tolls  which  the  trustees 
are  by  the  local  acts  empowered  to  levy  upon  persons 
using  the  roads.  Power  is  also  given  them  to  borrow  money 
upon  mortgage  of  the  tolls.   (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126,  s.  81.) 

Under  the  common  law,  whenever  a  highway  was  out  of 
repair,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  bound,  by  actual 
labour  thereon,  to  reinstate  it  in  good  order.  Under  the 
Highway  Acts,  officers  were  appointed  for  the  superintend- 
ence and  management  of  highways,  actual  labour  was 
allowed  to  be  compounded  for  in  money,  and  a  power  was 
given  to  raise  funds  by  assessment  for  effecting  repairs  or 
improvements.  By  the  conversion  of  highways  into  turn- 
pike-roads the  management  of  them  is,  as  above  stated, 
transferred  to  trustees,  with  peculiar  powers  to  raise  money 
for  their  maintenance ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed, that  turnpike  acts  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
parishes  and  townships  from  the  common-law  liability  to 
repair  the  highways.  '  The  obligation  to  maintain  all 
public  roads  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  to  be 
repaired  ratione  tenuree,  or  clautur<e)  is  a  public  burden, 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  public  tax.  The  repairing  by 
parishes  and  townships  of  some  part,  and  by  counties  of 
other  parts,  are  merely  modes  which  the  law  has  provided 
for  discharging  that  obligation.  It  is  their  share  of  the 
public  burden  which  those  districts  have  to  pay,  and  which 
is  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ;  and  tolls  are 
an  additional  tax  for  the  same  purpose.'  (4  B.  and  Adol., 
109.) 

The  enactments  of  the  General  Highway  Act  (5  &  6 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  94),  relating  to  summary  proceeding* 
before  justices  to  compel  repairs  of  highways,  expressly 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  to  turnpike  officers, 
where  the  highway  out  of  repair  is  part  of  a  tumpike-road  ; 
and  while  the  liability  to  statute  labour  existed,  it  was  exi- 
gible as  well  in  respect  of  turnpike-roads  as  other  high- 
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uiiys;  hut  the  obligation  of  statute  labour  seems  to  bo 
now  cut  inly  abolished  by  the  repeul,  in  the  5  &  6  Win. 
IV.,  c.  50,  of  the  statute*  under  which  statute  labour  was 
compounded  for.  By  the  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  120,  s.  110,  it  is 
enacted  that  when  a  parish  in  iudicted  for  non-repair  of 
a  turnpike-road,  the  court  is  to  apportion  the  fine  between 
the  parish  and  the  trustees,  provided  it  can  be  done  with- 
out endangering  the  securities  of  the  creditors  who  have 
advanced  money  on  the  credit  of  Ihe  tolls. 

Trustees  of  turnpike-road*  have  power  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  making,  alteration,  and j  repair  of  road*, 
bridges  &c,  and  also  to  compound  with  persona  or  corpo- 
rations liable  by  tenure  or  otherwise  to  the  repair  of  any 
such  roads  or  bridges ;  it  being  provided  however  that  any 
altetations  or  improvements  made  in  such  roads  or  bridges 
are  not  to  affect  the  previous  liability  of  those  parties  to 
repair.  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126,  s*.  100,  108;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.95, 
ss.  68,  78 ;  &  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  24,  s.  17. )  Certain  powers 
are  also  given  to  trustees  to  take  from  the  bed*  of  rivers, 
common  or  waste  lands,  and  also  from  lands  belonging  to 
individuals,  upon  giving  satisfaction  for  damage,  material* 
for  the  making  and  repair  of  roads.  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  120, 
x.  1*7,  et  wq.) 

The  amounts  of  toll  exigible  on  any  turnpike-road  are 
regulated  by  the  table  of  tolls  which  is  contained  in  the 
local  act  by  which  the  trust  is  constituted,  and  no  toll* 
can  be  charged  except  such  as  are  given  by  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous language  in  the  Act.  Under  the  General 
Turnpike  Act*  no  toll  can  be  demanded  for  horse*  or  car- 
riages attending  her  Majesty  or  the  royal  family,  or  for 
horse*  or  cattle  carrying  materials  for  roads  and  bridges, 
or  manure  (except  hme,  where  a  toll  on  it  is  authorized 
by  tlie  local  Act  ,  or  agricultural  produce  not  sold  or  for 
side,  or  for  horse*  or  cattle  going  to  or  from  plough,  pas- 
ture, watering,  or  being  shoed.  &c,  or  from  persons  going 
to  or  returning  from  church,  or  from  inhabitants  of  a 
pariah  through  which  the  road  passes  attending  funerals 
of  persons  dying  and  being  buried  within  the  parish, 
or  from  ministers  attending  their  parochial  duty,  or  for 
the  conveyance  of  vagrants  or  of  the  mails,  or  for  the 
horses  of  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty,  or  for  the  con- 
veyance of  their  baggage,  or  of  sick  or  wounded  officers 
or  soldiers,  or  of  ordnance  or  public  stores,  or  for  horses 
and  carriages  used  by  yeomanry  or  volunteers  upon  duty, 
or  employed  in  conveying  persons  to  or  from  county  elec- 
tions, or  for  horses  ana  carnages  merely  crossing  turnpike- 
road*  and  not  proceeding  more  than  100  yard*  thereon. 
There  are  certain  exceptions  to  these  exemption*,  with  re- 
spect to  gates  within  five  miles  of  London.  Penalties  not 
exceeding  5/.  are  imposed  on  persons  fraudulently  taking 
the  benefit  of  any  exemption.  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1,  ss.  26, 27, 
2H,  32,  33,  36  ;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c. 95,  ss.  23,  24,  20 ;  9 Geo.  IV., 
77,  s.  17 ;  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  25,  ss.  1,  3,  4  ;  &  5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  o.  18,  ss.  1  &  2.) 

Tolls  upon  turnpike-roads  are  always  made  payable  once 
a  dav  only  at  any  one  gate,  and  payment  at  one  gate  ge- 
nerally gives  exemption  from  payment  at  other  gates 
within  a  certain  distance.  Post-horses  having  passed 
through  any  gate  may  return  toll-free  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  and  when  horses, 
having  passed  through  a  gate,  return  the  same  day  or 
within  eight  hours,  diuwing  a  carriage,  the  toll  paid  on  the 
horses  is  to  be  deducted.  (3  Geo.  1V„  c.  126,  ss.  29,  30.) 
Many  cases  have  occurred  upon  disputed  liability  to  pay- 
ment of  toll  more  than  once  a-day.  These  have  mostly 
arisen  upon  the  wording  of  the  clauses  in  the  local  Acts 
imposing  the  tolls;  some  laying  them  on  the  carriages  and 
some  upon  the  horses.  (2  Brod.  &  Bing.,  30 ;  3  Birig.,  41 ; 
2  B.  &<_'.,  515;  4B.&C200;  &5B.&C..31.)  The  rules 
to  he  deduced  from  them  appear  to  be  that,  when  the  toll 
is  imposed  upon  carriages  drawn  by  horses,  and  there  is 
a  clause  of  exemption  for  persons  repassing  on  the  same 
day  with  the  same  horses  ajid  carriage,  or  with  the  same 
horse*  or  carriage,  and  the  same  carriage  returns  on  the 
same  day,  drawn  by  different  horse*,  tlieu  no  second  toll  is 
payable.  And  when  the  toll  is  imposed  upon  the  horses 
drawing  the  carriage,  with  a  similar  clause  of  exemption, 
no  second  toll  is  payable  if  the  same  horses  return  with  a 
different  carnage.  It  U  frequently  provided  that  toll  shall 
be  pavable  again  when  a  carriage  returns  with  a  new  load- 
ing, and  that  hired  carriages  shall  pay  on  every  new 
hiring ;  but  in  a  case  where  a  local  Act  imposed  a  toll 
upon  carriages  drawn  by  so  many  horse*,  and  so  muchon 


every  horse,  and  exempted  any  person  from  the  payment 
of  toll  more  than  once  a  day  for  passing  or  repassing  wit." 
the  same  horse  or  carriage,  and  another  clause  proTidri 
•that  in  all  carriage*  travelling  for  hire,  the  traveller 
passenger  conveyed  therein  should  be  considered  as  th* 
person  paying  the  toll,  and  that  such  payment  should  n. ; 
exempt  such  carriages  passing  with  a  different  travvlU;. 
it  was  decided  that  this  latter  clause  did  not  extend  : . 
stage-coaches,  the  carriage  itself  not  being  hired,  but  on\  , 
a  conveyance  by  it.  (10  East,  00.) 

The  General  Turnpike  Acts  contain  various  provide- - 
regulating  the  weights  to  be  allowed  to  carriages  pa^-i:; 
along  turnpike-roads,  and  imposing  additional  tolls  fcr 
overweight,  and  also  provisions  regulating  the  amount 
toll  leviable  upon  waggons  and  carts,  depending  upon  the 
construction,  breadth,  and  tire  of  their  wheels.  (3  Geo.  IV., 
ss.  7,  9,  et  teq. ;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  95,  ss.  2,  5,  et  seq.) 

Trustees  are  enabled  to  erect  toll-gates  .and  toll-hou-tf ^ 
the  property  in  which  is  vested  in  them,  and  are  required 
to  put  up  at  every  toll-gate  a  table  of  the  tolls  leviable 
thereat,  and  to  provide  tickets  denoting  payment  of  \oi 
to  be  delivered  to  persons  paying  the  same.  (9  Geo.  IV _ 
c.  77,  s.  3,  el  seq. ;  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126,  ss.  37,  CO  ;  &  i 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  95,  s.  28.)  As  to  the  remedies  provided  fa 
the  recovery  of  tolls,  and  the  penalties  for  evading  them, 
see  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  120,  s.  39,  el  mj. 

The  trustees  of  every  turnpike-road  have  power  to  enter 
into  compositions  for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  year  at  & 
time,  with  any  person  or  persons  for  tolls  payable  at  any  toll- 
gates  under  their  management.  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  9*5,  s.  13 
They  may  also,  even  though  not  empowered  to  do  so  Ly 
the  local  act,  reduce  the  tolls  leviable  under  the  authority 
of  the  act,  and  advance  them  again  to  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate*  authorised  by  the  act ;  provided  that 
where  money  has  been  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  toll*, 
no  reduction  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  p:- 
sons  entitled  to  five-sixths  of  the  money  due.  (3  Geo.  IV, 
c.  126,  as.  43,  44.)  Trustees  may  also  farm  out  the  toll- 
though  no  express  power  be  given  in  the  local  act,  for  am 
teim  not  exceeding  three  years  at  a  time.  (3  Geo.  IV.. 
c.  126,  ss.  55,  57,  58  ;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  95,  s.  52,  et  *eq.) 

The  General  Turnpike  Acts  contain  numerous  provision- 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  officers,  the 
meeting*  and  proceedings  of  trustees,  the  making  of  cause- 
ways, ditches,  and  drains,  the  erection  of  milestones,  tU- 
watering  of  roads,  the  prevention  and  removal  of  annoy- 
ance* and  nuisances,  the  marking  of  carriages  and  regula- 
tions as  to  drivers,  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  tl* 
recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  the  limitation  of 
actions,  &c. ;  all  which  general  enactment*  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  anil 
lessening  the  expense  of  private  road  bills,  so  that  aim*  it 
the  only  objects  which  now  require  to  be  attended  to  ia 
forming  road  act*  are  the  appointment  of  trustees,  the  num- 
ber and  situations  of  toll-gates,  and  the  amounts  of  tolls. 

(Wellbeloved,  On  Htghieays;  Burn's  Justice  of 
Peace,  by  D  Oyly  and  Williams,  art.  '  Highways  (.Turn- 
pike)'.) 

TURNSOLE.  [Abchil.] 

TURNSTONE.  [ScoLoi-Acro.*,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  86.] 
TURPENTINE  TREE,  the  name  given  to  some  of  thr 
species  of  tree*  belonging  to  the  genus  Pistacia.  The 
genu*  Pistacia  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Auacardiarta1. 
aud  is  known  by  the  possession  of  dioecious  flowers,  which 
are  without  petals.  In  the  male  plants  they  are  dUpoMxl 
in  racemes  resembling  catkins,  and  each  flower  is  accom- 
panied with  a  bractlike  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5-eleft ;  the 
stamens  arc  5;  and  the  anthers  are  4-comered.  The 
female  flowers  arc  disposed  in  less  dense  racemes  than  the 
male  :  the  calyx  is  3-4-cleft ;  the  ovary  is  1-3-celled  ;  sth;- 
ma*  3;  and  fruit  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  having  one  cell  con 
taining  a  single  seed ;  two  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary  are 
sometimes  found  abortive. 

The  Venetian  Turpentine-Tree,  or  Turpentine  Pistaehra- 
Tree  {P.  terebiuthm),  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  3t> 
feet.  It  has  deciduous  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  of  about  7 
leaflets,  which  are  ovato-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  acute  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  The  fruit  is  round, 
not  succulent,  and  somewhat  furrowed,  and  when  ripe  of  * 
dark  blue  colour.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a  very  heavy 
resinous  odour.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try about  1056 :  it  is  not  however  common.   One  of  the 
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rinest  specimen*  in  Great  Britain  is  growing  in  the  Chelsea 
Hot  sum:  Garden.  The  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine  is  pro- 
curer! from  the  Pisttvia  terebinth  us.  This  turpentine  is  more 
costly  than  other  kinds,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
obtained.  A  tree  of  30  or  GO  years'  growth  docs  not  yield 
more  than  10  or  12  ounces  annually.  The  turpentine  is 
procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  branches,  from  which 
it  oozes  in  a  fluid  state,  and  is  then  allowed  to  concrete  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  it  is  collected.  This  species  of  Pis- 
tucia  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  cynips,  producing  horn- 
shaped  excrescences.  These  were  figured  and  described 
In  Gerard,  in  his  4  Herbal,'  in  speaking  of  which  he  says, 
4  1'liis  plant  beareth  an  empty  cod  or  crooked  homo,  some- 
what reddish,  wherein  are  found  small  flies,  worms,  or  gnats, 
bred  and  engendered  of  a  certain  humorous  matter,  which 
cleaveth  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  said  cods  or  homes,  which 
vvornies  have  no  physical!  use  at  all.' 

The  Mount-Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine-Tree  'P.at/nn- 
//'•</  ,  is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing  in  Barbary,  not  far  from 
Mount  Atlas.  It  is  also,  with  the  last  species,  found  in  the 
island  of  Scio  (Chios)  and  about  Constantinople.  When 
cut  into,  it  yields  a  laree  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  very 
much  resembling  mastich.  The  Arabs  use  it  for  chewing, 
to  give  whiteness  to  their  teeth.  The  Moors  eat  the  fruit 
hs  thev  do  that  of  the  date. 

The'  Mastich-tree  (P.  Lrntisctis)  is.evergreen,  and  has 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  H  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  a 
wi  uged  petiole.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
yields  the  mastich  of  commerce,  and  is  a  handsome  tree. 
It  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  about  165-1.  but  it 
does  not  bear  this  climate  so  well  as  the  P.  terebinthus. 

The  Pistacia-Nut  Tree  (P.  vera)  has  deciduous,  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  from  3  to  3  ovate  leaflets, 
w  hich  taper  a  little  at  the  base,  and  are  indistinctly  mucro- 
nate  at  the  tip.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet, 
and  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  yields  the  pistacia-nut  [Pista- 
cja  Nut],  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gar- 
dens in  1770.  It  will  grow  as  a  standard,  but  it  is  beet 
placed  against  a  wall.  It  will  produce  fruit  in  this  country, 
but  the  nuts  do  not  ripen. 

TURPENTINES.  A  large  number  of  substances  are 
embraced  under  this  designation,  which  has  always  been 
applied  to  certain  of  them,  while  others,  which  were  for- 
merly by  scientific  writers,  and  are  even  still  by  the 
community,  termed  buhams,  have  been  referred  to  this 
hejul,  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  balsams  being  aban- 
doned, as  they  are  devoid  of  benzoic  acid.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  copaiba  are  oleo-resins,  many  of  which 
have  been  already  treated  of  under  the  name  of  the  plant 
which  produced  them:  there  remain  to  be  treated  of  here 
those  oleo-resins  which  are  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  tribes  of  plants  called  the  Coniferte,  or  Pinucea' 
(fir-tribe),  and  the  Teri'bintacetr,  or  that  section  of  it 
termed  Anacardiaecae.  Several  articles  yielded  natu- 
rally, or  procured  by  some  artificial  process  from  the  first 
of  these,  have  been  described.  [Lrkasotk;  Frankin- 
cknsr;  Oils;  Sandarac;  Tar.]  A  short  notice  of  the 
others  are  here  given,  commencing  with  the  products  of 
the  fir-tribe. 

The  Conifers?  yield  a  variety  of  terebinthinate  articles  to 
the  Materia  Medica.    Exclusive  of  those  from  the  genus 
Juniperus  [Gknkva],  the  others  are  obtained  from  the 
genera  Pinus,  Abies,  Picca,  and  Larix.    It  is  difficult  to 
indicate  which  of  the  species  of  these  genera  furnish  the 
diversified  products  known  under  the  designations  of  tur- 
pentines and  resins.    Few  tribes  of  plants  are  more  valu- 
able to  mankind  in  every  respect  save  that  of  food ;  yet 
even  this  is  not  wanting,  ns  the  bark  of  the  P.  sylvestris  is  > 
formed  in  years  of  scarcity  by  the  Norwegians  into  bread.  [ 
and  the  P.  pinea,  or  stone  pine,  produces  seeds,  denomi-  . 
nated  nuclei  jtinroli,  which  in  France  and  Italy  are  used  ; 
at  dessert,  and  even  in  the  time  oi  Pliny  were  pre- 
served in  honey,  a  custom  continued  in  Spain  to  the  pre-  j 
sent  time,  the  sweetmeat  called  turonne  being  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  the  seeds  of  this  pine.    It  is  heavy  and  indi-  ) 
gestiblc,  and  should  be  used  very  sparingly. 

In  the  Fharmoeopu'ia  the  P.  sylvestris  is  stated  to  be  the 
scuirre  of  the  common  turpentine  {Terebinthina  vulgaris  , 
and  is  unquestionably  the  source  of  the  coarsest  sort.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described  by  Loudon,  in 
the  '  Arboretum  Britannicum,'  p.  2171. 


'  To  procure  it,  a  narrow  piece  of  bark  is  stripped  oil'  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
formed  by  removing  the  bark,  to  receive  the  resinous  juice, 
which  will  run  freely  down  to  it.  As  it  runs  down,  it 
leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker, 
which  is  very  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  resin  and  tur- 
pentine in  use,  and  which  is  generally  sold  to  be  used  in 
the  making  of  flambeaux,  instead  of  white  becs'-wax.  The 
matter  that  is  received  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken 
up  with  ladles  and  put  into  a  large  basket ;  a  great  part  of 
this  immediately  runs  ^through,  and  this  is  the  common 
turpentine.  It  is  received  into  stone  or  earthen  pots,  and 
is  then  ready  for  sale.  The  thicker  matter  which  remains 
in  the  basket  is  put  into  a  common  alembic  ;  and  a  lame 
quantity  of  water  being  added,  the  liquor  is  distilled  us 
long  as  any  oil  is  seen  swimming  upon  the  water.  The  oil, 
which  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  is  then  separated 
from  the  water,  and  is  the  common  oil  or  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine. The  remaining  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  still  is 
the  common  yellow  resin.' 

Pix  liquida,  tar,  is  obtained  by  the  dry  or  destructive 
distillation  of  several  woods,  such  as  beech  and  pines :  but 
is  chiefly  got  from  the  residual  mas»  after  the  distillation  of 
wood  to  procure  pyroligneous  acid  (wood  vinegar).  When 
obtained  from  fir-trees,  it  comes  over  at  first  as  a  brownish 
yellow  oily  liquid,  called  Pix  liquida  alba;  while  from 
other  trees  it  is  a  thick,  oily, blackish  brown  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  with  a  disagreeable  ernpyreumatic  odour,  and 
a  nauseous,  acrid,  bitter,  ernpyreumatic  taste,  which  en- 
dures a  long  time.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  a  mixture  of  creasote, 
picamar,  paratinc,  eupionc,  acetic  acid,  and  other  products 
of  dry  distillation  not  accurately  ascertained.  The  tar  liom 
pine-trees  also  contains  oil  of  turpentine,  while  crcasote 
is  chiefly  found  in  beech-tar,  scarcely  ever  in  pine-tar. 

Tar  is  little  fitted  for  internal  use,  and  pitch  is  generally 
substituted  for  it.  Tar  diffused  through  water  for  some 
time  communicates  its  odour  to  it,  and  gives  it  an  amber- 
like colour.  This  Ins  been  much  vaunted  as  a  remedy  in 
pulmonary  consumption.  The  introduction  of  it  has  been 
attributed  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  but  it  was  recommended 
even  by  the  Roman  physicians:  it  has  nearly  lost  its  cha- 
racter, especially  since  the  isolation  of  creasote.  An  oil 
distilled  from  tar  is  sometimes  confounded  with  creasote, 
as  it  is  likewise  incorrectly  termed  oil  of  tar.  Oil  of  tar  is 
beneficially  applied  to  ringworm  and  other  diseases  of  the 
scalp.  Tar  ointment  is  very  efficacious  in  similar  affections. 
Equal  parts  of  tar  and  sulphur  ointments  will  generally 
cure  porrigo  favosa  in  a  fortnight,  but  they  have  little  in- 
fluence over  porrigo  scutellata,  for  which  creasote  ointment 
is  nearly  a  specific. 

Pix  nigra,  pitch,  is  procured  by  the  evaporation  or  dry 
distillation  of  tar,  of  which  it  is  the  residuum,  and  its  com- 
position is  the  same,  except  from  the  absence  of  the  vola- 
tile parts.  This  in  the  form  of  pills  is  of  singular  efficacy 
in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  of  the  order  squama;, 
such  as  icthyosis.  The  ointment  is  "also  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  scalp. 

Abies  Balsamea,  Poiret  ;|  Pinus  Balsamca,  I.inn. ;  Abies 
Balsamifera,  Michaux.  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  American 
Silver  Fir,  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  other  firs,  in- 
asmuch as  it  seldom  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  21)  or 
30  feet,  and  yields  a  much  finer  turpentine,  resembling 
some  of  the  oleo-resins  of  the  Tercbintaceip,  and  designated 
Canada  Balsam. 

This  juice  exudes  either  spontaneously,  when  it  is  of  re- 
markable purity,  and  then  called  spurious  Balm  of  Gilead 
(  the  genuine  is  from  Balsamodemlron  gile;»dcti*e\ or  false 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  or  by  incision.  That  which  exudes 
spontaneously  is  most  fragrant  and  transparent ;  this  last 
property  fits  it  best  for  optical  purposes,  such  as  preserving 
small  objects  for  inspection  under  the  microscope. 

In  warm  weather,  especially  from  the  older  trees,  it. 
exudes  spontaneously,  but  it  is  procured  more  abundantly 
by  inci-ions  of  the  wood.  It  has  the  consistence  of  recent 
honev,  and  is  nearly  colourless,  or  only  slightly  yellowish, 
pellucid,  tenacious,  glutinous,  thickening  with  age,  till  at 
fast  it  becomes  hard.  Odour  agreeahly  balsamic,  resem- 
bling turpentine.    Taste  somewhat  acrid  and  bitterish. 

I.ike  all  true  resins,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  n-ther.  the 
volatile  and  fixed  oils.  In  composition  it  is  an  oleo-resin. 
According  to  Bonastre,  100  parts  contain— 
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Volatile  oil   18'6 

A  resin  easily  soluble  in  alcohol      .       .  40-0 
A  Mibrcsin  of  difficvilt  solubility      .       .  33-4 
Some  fibrous  caoutchouc,  like  bubrcsin    .  4*0 
Acetic  acid  (.traces  ami  bitter  extractive) 
and  salts    ......    4'0— 100-0 

On  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  essential  oil,  and  to 
prevent  the  hardening  of  the  turpentine,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  very  well-closed  vessels. 

An  inferior  article,  chiefly  Venice  turpentine,  is  fre- 
qjently  substituted  for  it.  Its  action  is  irritant  and  diuretic, 
and  it  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  as  copaiba, 
both  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  in  diseases  of 
the  chest. 

Abies  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce,  is  said  to  yield  a 
similar  juice.  The  young  tw  igs  put  in  beer,  instead  of  hops, 
form  spruce  beer;  boiled,  they  make  essence  of  spruce, 
both  of  which  are  of  much  utility  in  preventing  sea-scurvy. 

The  juices  of  all  the  species  of  Conifers  previously 
mentioned  are  olco-rcsins,  differing  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  the  relative  proportions  of  oil  and  resin,  being, 
when  the  former  predominates,  more  fluid ;  when  the 
latter,  more  solid.  A  spontaneous  separation  often  occurs 
by  the  volatilization  of  a  portion  of  the  oil,  and  the  rest 
absorbing  oxygen,  an  oxide  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  formed, 
commonly  termed  resin. 

Those  which  contain  most  volatile  oil  possess  the  greatest 
power  over  the  *v  stem,  and  the  oil  when  separated  still 
greater. 

Common  turpentine,  or  Resina  liquids  (Terebinthina 
vulgaris),  as  the  natural  combination  is  termed,  yields  two 
distinct  articles  to  the  Materia  Medica,  viz. :  1,  Oleum 
terebinthinie,  obtained  bv  the  distillation  of  the  liquid 
resin ;  2,  Hesina,  or  simply  resin  or  rosin,  which  is  resin 
with  a  little  water,  remaining  after  nearly  all  the  oil  has 
been  distilled  off:  but  if  the  process  of  distillation  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  possible  without  causing  new  combinations  of 
the  elements,  all  the  water  is  driven  oft',  and  the  residuum 
becomes  black,  and  is  termed  Colophony,  and  sometimes 
fiddler's  rosin.  The  resin  is  used  merely  to  make  cerates, 
ointments,  and  plasters,  which  are  more  or  less  stimulant. 

As  turpentines  have  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  it  is 
customary  to  form  them  into  pills  or  boluses ;  but  since 
this  is  rather  difficult,  it  is  well  to  be  aware  that  magnesia 
affords  a  convenient  means  of  accomplishing  it,  as  in  the 
ca»e  of  the  oleo-resin  of  copaiba.  Trie  kind  of  magnesia 
and  the  quantity  to  be  used  vary  in  the  different  kinds  of 
turpentine.  Bourdeaux  turpentine  (from  P.  maritimo,  or 
P.  pinaster)  requires  one  twenty-one  part  of  magnesia  usta 
to  form  a  pill-mass.  Venice  turpentine  (from  Larix 
Europtea),  called  also  turpentine  of  Briancon,  requires  a 
quantity  equal  to  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
to  form  a  pill-mass.  But  the  quantity  of  magnesia  must 
vary  with  tne  age  of  the  turpentine,  more  being  required 
when  it  is  very  fresh  than  when  the  turpentine  is  old  and 
more  solid.  1  he  durability  of  the  mass  also  varies  with  the 
proportion  of  magnesia  used. 

One  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  united  with  one  ounce 
of  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia,  formed  a  mass  which  was 
slow  of  consolidating,  and  the  pills  soon  lost  their  globular 
form :  but  three  ounces  of  the  magnesia  formed  a  persistent 
mass.  One  ounce  of  turpentine  and  one  ounce  of 
Bourdeaux  turpentine,  with  six  drachms  one  scruple  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  furnished  a  slowly  hardening  mass, 
which  at  last  resolved  itself  into  powder ;  while  one  ounce 
of  th«  same  turpentine  with  eight  grains  of  magnesia 
formed  a  soft  mass,  which,  after  thirty-six  hours,  was  suf- 
ficiently consistent  to  form  pills.  Some  days  afterwards  it 
became  harder,  and  did  not  for  a  long  space  become  friable. 
With  a  yet  smaller  quantity  of  magnesia  these  changes 
take  place  more  slowly,  so  that  it  is  requisite  in  magistral 
formula;  never  to  order  less  magnesia  than  the  one-fiftieth, 
part  of  the  turpentine.  This  proportion  forms  in  a  few- 
minutes  a  transparent  pill-mass  with  a  vitreous  fracture. 
But  the  finer  sorts  of  turpentine  may  be  administered  in 
the  liquid  form  ;  the  coarser  must  be  in  pills. 

Oleum  Terebinthina?,  Oil  or  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  as  it 
occurs  in  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  contains  more  or 
less  resin  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  and  to  obtain  it 
pure,  it  is  ordered  to  be  distilled  a  second  time,  and  then 
called  Oleum  Terebeiithimc  purificatum,  and  sometimes 
Oleum  Pini  purissimum.  The  commercial  oil  of  turpentine 
has  an  acid  reaction,  the  purified  has  not.  The  impure  has 


always  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  owing,  accr<*rxi 
to  Dumas,  to  some  water  remaining  diffused  througti  it. 

When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  and  j.>v 
sessing  a  penetrating  disagreeable  odour.  Thatwhicta  i»  <.— 
tilled  from  the  Strasbourg  turpentine,  procured  frorxa  ^\.t  • 
Picea,  or  silver-fir,  is  much  less  unpleasant,  and  at  a.  d 
lance  resembles  oil  of  citron  or  lemon. 

Its  specific  gravity  at  70"  Fahr.  varies  from  0  85  t  o  CV-r 
It  boils  at  312°  Fahr.,  but  by  addition  of  water  it  t»oxl*  r 
nearly  212",  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  readily         i  I  J<-' 
It  is  one  of  the  volatile  oils  which  is  devoid  of  oitj-gt  - 
but  its  exact  chemical  nature  is  not  determined.  It  con^-i--. 
of  from  87  51  to  88  43  of  carbon,  and  11  33  to  11 b:  i 
drogen  :  its  atomic  constitution,  according  to  Dumas*  i*-^  ' 
40  atoms  of  carbon         .       .  88-5 
32  atoms  of  hydrogen     .       .       11  -3—  1  GO 

According  to  Blanchet  and  Sel],  it  contains,  or  is  a.  hht- 
ture  of,  two  isomeric  oils,  dadyl  and  peucvl ;  and  whicrx, 
spontaneous  oxygenation,  are  converted  into  the  two  acid.- 
which  constitute  resin  and  colophony,  viz.  pinic  and  sjTv-il- 
acids:  pinic  acid  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  and  whi' 
remains  undissolved  is  sylvic  acid.    Dadyl  combines  *nti 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  foims  a  hydrochlorate  of  ess»en<r 
of  turpentine,  called  also  artificial  camphor.    This  prin- 
ciple, or  dadyl,  is  called,  by  Dumas,  Camphogen. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  insoluble  in  water,  yet  it  communi- 
cates its  odour  to  it :  also  it  can  be  united  with  watf  -. 
forming  a  hydrate  (or  stearopten)  which  crystallizes  in 
colourless  prisms,  shining,  pellucid,  inodorous,  and  in- 
sipid: it  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  oil  and  C  atoms  of  watrr 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  soluble  in  highly-rectified  spirit  t ' 
wine  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.   In  absolute  alcoho1. 
aethers,  and  oils,  it  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion.  When 
long  and  repeatedly  agitated  with  alcohol,  it  loses  its  odonr, 
which  after  a  time  it  again  recovers.  It  is  most  thorough'} 
purified  by  digestion  on  animal  charcoal.    Oil  of  turpen- 
tine possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  phosphorus- 
When  formed  into  an  emulsion  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  these  coagulate,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence 
in  the  oil  of  some  free  acetic  acid  or  benzoic  acid.    Oil  of 
turpentine  taken  internally  communicates  to  the  urine  a/) 
odour  of  violets. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
volatile  oils  :  the  vapour  is  quickly  destructive  to  planrs. 
and  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poison  to  both  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals.   Like  au  volatile  oils  it  acts  power- 
fully on  insects  which  respire  by  the  whole  surface,  hence  it 
instantly  kills  wasps,  lice,  fleas,  and  worms.   It  has  a  more 
potent  action  on  the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.    Applied  to  the  skin  of  horses,  it 
blisters  it  more  rapidly  than  the  skin  of  man ;  and  two 
drachms  administered  to  a  dog  (Schubart,  in  Christ  ison; 
caused  death  in  three  minutes,  while  human  beings  have 
taken  3  ounces  without  any  serious  consequences.  Indeed 
Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  U  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
proved  fatal.    Horses  also  have  taken  for  some  days  as 
much  as  10  or  12  ounces.  (Moiroud,  in  Pereira's  Lecture. 

In  moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach 
and  whole  intestinal  canal ;  manifested  by  a  grateful  feel- 
ing of  warmth,  with  greater  activity  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  and  of  the  liver.  The  increasing 
secretion  of  these  organs,  particularly  of  the  bile,  causes 
more  frequent  evacuations:  further,  it  promotes  the  secrt- 
tion  of  the  kidneys,  and  likewise,  but  less  evidently,  of  the 
skin,  the  pulmonary  surface,  and  also  of  the  uterus.  *  It  com- 
municates the  terebinthaceous  odour  to  the  cutaneous 
perspiration,  and  sometimes  e\en  causes  an  eruption  on 
the  skin. 

Its  effect  on  the  vascular  system  is  equally  stimulant  : 
Dr.  ('upland  made  many  experiments  on  himself,  when  in 
health,  and  found  that  his  pulse  became  more  frequent, 
small,  and  contracted;  with  feelings  of  intoxication, 
anxiety,  shivcrings,  a  sensation  as  if  the  intestines  were 
drawn  towards  the  vertebral  column,  unpleasant  eructations, 
thirst,  and  a  sharp  hunger ;  sensations  which  food  caused 
gradually  to  subside,  without  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  Verv 
large  doses  often  produce  temporary  intoxication,  and 
sometimes  a  kind  of  trance,  lasting  twenty-four  hours, 
without  any  subsequent  bad  effect. 

Implicit  reliance  is  placed  on  oil  of  turpentine  against 
the  tape-worm.  It  is  in  general  recommended  to  be  given 
in  large  frequently-repeated  doses,  mixed  with  mucilage, 
syrup,  and  cinnamon-water,  and  is  thought  to  directly  fcdl 
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the  worm,  rather  than  destroy  it  by  removing  the  means  of 
its  further  nourishment.  But  this  mode  of  administration 
is  by  no  means  so  eligible  as  that  of  small  doses  (jj  to  3ij) 
per  diem  for  a  continuance,  a  plan  recommended  by  Vogt 
(PAarmacodyn,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163),  and  proved  by  Dr.  Graves 
to  be  effectual. 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  obstructions  from  gall- 
stones, &c.,  if  no  inflammatory  state  be  present  or  ap- 
proaching, oil  of  turpentine  with  twice  its  weight  of  spirit, 
sether.  sulphur,  in  the  dose  of  from  10  to  20  drops,  in  yolk 
of  egg,  is  often  very  useful ;  in  melaena  and  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  and  vena  porta,  &c.    It  is  most  likely,  from  its 
action  on  the  liver,  that  it  proves  serviceable  in  chronic 
rheumatism.    In  sciatica,  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  it  in 
small  doses.   It  is  useful  in  atony  of  the  intestines,  lac- 
teals,  particularly  of  old  and  phlegmatic  people,  especially 
of  the  lower  orders.   Even  typhus  fever,  if  there  be  a 
tympanitic  state  of  Ihe  abdomen,  is  benefited  by  it,  and 
Dr.  Chapman  has  found  it  valuable  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
Philadelphia.    Dose  from  1  to  2  drachms  per  diem.  In 
cholera  asiatica,  with  spirits  of  ammonia.    In  obstinate 
constipation,  in  large  doses.   ;ln  scarlet  fever,  when  the 
eruption  does  not  come  freely  out,  10  to  00  drops  in  one  to 
three  tea-spoonsful  of  castor-oil.   (Dr.  Delany  of  Georgia, 
U.  S.)  In  chronic  cramps,  convulsions,  and  epilepsy  (with 
only  temporary  benefit).  In  atony  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der. In  catarrhus  vesica?,  gleet,  gonorrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea, 
it  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  copaiba. 
In  atonic  hemorrhages  it  is  very  useful.    In  puerperal  pe- 
ritonitis, applied  externally,  it  is  of  great  utility.  Exter- 
nally in  burns,  the  linimentum  terebinthinw,  or  hot  dress- 
ing, is  useful.    In  peritonitis  with  a  tympanitic  condition 
of  the  abdomen  it  is  very  excellent. 

Oil  of  turpentine  at  a  high  temperature  readily  ignites, 
and  burns  with  a  fierce,  dense,  red  flame,  and  much  black 


This  readiness  to  ignite  and  the  copious  evolu 
tion  of  smoke  are  easily  explained  by  reference  to  its  che- 
mical composition.  Consisting  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  carbon,  with  some  hydrogen,  but  no  oxygen,  it  only  re- 
quires an  elevated  temperature,  such  as  the  proximity  of  a 
burning  body,  to  cause  it  to  rush  into  a  state  of  combus- 
tion in  order  to  saturate  the  large  quantity  of  carbon  with 
oxygen.  This  property  renders  it  valuable  to  enable  a 
number  of  candles  to  be  lighted  readily,  as  in  candelabras 
in  public  rooms,  by  merely  immersing  the  end  of  the  wick 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  copious  fumes  of  smoke  render 
oil  of  turpentine  an  unpleasant  article  of  combustion  in 
private  houses ;  but  this  objection  may  be  completely  ob- 
viated by  submitting  the  oil  to  rectification,  and  burning  it 
in  flat-wicked  lamps,  by  which  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  carbon, 
and  thus  little  or  no  smoke  is  formed.  This  is  done  with  the 
lamp  naphtha,  which  is  merely  purified  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  only  article  yielded  by  the  Terebintacese  which  re- 
mains to  be  treated  of  here  is  Chian  turpentine,  as  the 
genuine  Thus,  or  Frankincense,  has  been  already  noticed. 
[Olibanum.]  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  called  also  true 
turpentine,  is  obtained  from  the  Pistacia  terebinthus. 
[Turpkntink  Trkk.]  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
Syria,  the  south  of  France,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  The  juice  exudes  naturally,  but  in  very 
small  quantity ;  and  to  procure  it  in  greater  abundance 
the  inhabitants  of  Chio  make  in  the  stems  and  branches 
transverse  incisions.  Eight  or  ten  ounces  are  the  utmost 
obtained  from  one  tree ;  hence  it  is  very  dear.  It  is  of 
the  consistence  of  new  honey,  tenacious,  pellucid,  of  a  light 
yellowish-green  colour.  The  odour  is  penetrating  and  pecu- 
liar. It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste ;  but  when  adulterated 
with  any  of  the  coniferous  kinds,  its  odour  is  strong,  its 
taste  acrid,  and  of  a  sensible  degree  of  bitterness.  It  con- 
sists of  a  volatile  oil  and  resin,  and  when  by  time  the 
former  is  dissipated  or  oxydized,  it  becomes  hard  and  trans- 
lucent. This  article  is  scarce  in  a  pure  state,  it  being  mixed 
largely  with  Venice  turpentine,  and  indeed  in  many  in- 
stances altogether  supplanted  by  that  article.  It  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Hippocrates ;  and  in  the  present  duy 
it  is  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  Persia,  &c,  as 
mastic  is,  to  sweeten  the  breath.  But  it  likewise  improves 
the  digestion,  having  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
secretions  of  relaxed  mucous  membranes.  Hence  it  is 
useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  both  of  the  lungs  and  genito- 
urinary organs.  For  the  latter  it  is  advantageously  com- 
bined with  sulphate  of  zinc. 
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On  certain  of  the  trees,  owing  probably  to  the  punc- 
tures of  insects,  are  produced  follicular  gall-like  bodies, 
termed  gallat  pittachmte,  which  yield  a  glutinous  juice, 
and,  when  smoked  like  tobacco,  are  found  very  service- 
able in  some  cases  of  asthma.    See  Th.  Martius,  Ueber 
Uallae  Pistarhiruir,  with  figures,  mAnnaien  der  Pharmacie, 
Rd.  21,  p.  179;  «\soD\erh&c\\,  Die Neuesten  Entdeckungen 
in  der  Materia  Mediea,  i.,  p.  97,  and  ii.,  p.  254.  They  are 
obtained  chiefly  out  of  Dalmatia,  and  are  called  Carobe  del 
Legno  di  Giuda.  They  appear  to  be  a  different  article  from 
those  found  on  the  leaves  from  the  puncture  of  the  Aphis 
Pistachiae,  L.,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  Levant  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  silk. 
TURPETH  MINERAL.    [Mercury,  xv.  104.] 
TURPIN  or  TILPIN,  Latinized  TURPI'NUS,  was  ori- 
ginally a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Denis 
near  Paris;  but  Charlemagne  raised  him,  in  a.d.  773,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Rheims.   This  dignity  he  held  until 
his  death,  a.d.  811,  or,  according  to  others,  813.    There  is 
a  Latin  romance  in  verse  containing  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Charlemagne  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens, 
of  his  conquest  of  the  country,  and  of  the  heroic  death  of 
Roland  in  the  vale  of  Roncesvalles.   This  poem,  which 
is  entitled  '  Historia  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni  ct  Rolandi.' 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin,  as  is  stated 
on  the  title-pa^e  of  several  MSS.    But  among  the  many 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  that  opinion, 
one  is  sufficient  to  show  its  inconsistency.    The  author  of 
the  romance  speaks  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  although 
it  is  an  attested  fact  that  Archbishop  Turpin  died  before 
the  emperor.    The  work  was  in  all  probability  composed 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  ot  the  twelfth 
century.   Whether  the  name  of  the  author  was  really  Tur- 
pin, atid  thus  gave  rise  to  the  confusion,  or  whether  it  is 
a  mere  forgery,  lor  which  the  circumstances  of  those  times 
offered  many  temptations,  cannot  be  decided.  Tims  much 
only  seems  clear,  that  the  writer's  object  was  to  exhibit 
Charlemagne  as  the  model  of  a  hero  in  combating 
paganism  and  the  pagans,  and  thereby  to  work  upon  his 
contemporaries,  so  as  to  rouse  them  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusades.   The  tendency  of  the  poem  is  a  reugious  one, 
and  it  bears  great  marks  of  being  the  work  of  a  learned 
monk,  especially  in  the  subtle  disputes  between  the  heroes, 
who  fight  as  much  with  their  tongues  as  with  their  swords. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  U  of  great  interest, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  poetical  productions  of  the  middle 
ages.    It  is  printed  in  S.  Schardius'  and  Reuber's  collec- 
tions of  '  Scriptores  Rerum  Germanicarum.'   A  separate 
edition  was  published  by  Ciampi  at  Florence,  1822,  8vo., 
and  another  in  1823. 

(Vossius.  De  IJistoricitLat.,  p.  298  ;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire 
Hint,  et  Crit.,  under  'Turpin.') 

TURPIN  DE  CRISSEC  LANCELOT,  Comte  de  Cri»e\ 
a  writer  on  tactics,  of  considerable  celebrity,  the  materials 
for  whose  biography  are,  when  his  reputation  is  taken  into 
account,  astonishingly  meagre.  He  was  born  in  La  Beauce, 
of  a  noble  family,  about  the  year  1715.  He  entered  the 
army  young ;  obtained  a  company  in  1734,  and  a  regiment 
of  hussars  in  1744.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his  charge 
of  colonel  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  the  midst  of  a  successful  career  (about  1753?)  he  as- 
tonished his  friends  by  renouncing  the  world,  and  com- 
mencing a  noviciate  in  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe.  His 
flight  from  that  sanctuary  of  asceticism  was  as  abrupt  as 
his  entry  into  it.  Soon  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  make  himself  a  saint,  he  became  a  husband,  taking  in 
marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Lavendhal,  a  lady 
of  literary  tastes,  called  by  her  contemporaries  4  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Abbe  de  Voisenon,'  who  nominated  her  his  lite- 
rary executor,  an  office  which,  like  some  literary  executors 
of  a  later  date,  she  discharged  by  publishing  all  the  rub- 
bish of  his  study. 

In  1754  Turpin  de  Crisse  made  his  debut  as  an  author 
by  publishing,  in  conjunction  with  Castilhon,  the  *  Amuse- 
mena  Philosophiques  et  Literaires  de  deux  Amis.'  The 
epistle  dedicatory  to  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  composed  by  our 
author.  Rousseau  remarked,  for  his  encouragement,  that 
the  work  was  not  bad  enough  to  entitle  its  author  to  de- 
spair of  attaining  eminence,  nor  good  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  dispense  with  making  a  better. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  a  more  important  work  by 
Turpin  de  Crisse—'  The  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,'  upon 
v  -  '    Vol.  XXV. — 3  K 
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which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  tlie  express  orders  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Li- 
g onier  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  English  translation  by 
Captain  Otway ;  the  Essay  was  also  translated  into  Russian ; 
ana  notwithstanding  the  advance  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  war  since  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  work  of  authority.  The  work  is  divided  into 
five  books.  In  the  first  every  possible  operation  of  a  cam- 
paign (with  the  exception  of  sieges)  is  systematically  ex- 
plained; the  second  treats  of  the  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  field;  the  third,  of 
cantonments ;  the  fourth,  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  quar- 
ters ;  the  fifth,  or  partisan  warfare  and  the  management  of 
light  troops. 

In  1757  Turpin  de  Crissfi  was  recalled  to  active  service  ; 
in  17<il  he  was  created  Marechal-de-camp ;  in  1771  he 
was  made  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  ;  in  1780 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  ob- 
tained in  the  following  year  the  appoinlment  of  governor 
of  Fort  Scarpe  at  Douai.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
lieutenants-general  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Germany  in  such  ob- 
scurity, that  both  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  un- 
known. His  wife  died  before  him,  in  the  year  17K5 :  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  family. 

Aotive  service  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  literature  of  his  profession.  M.  Weiss  (who  alone 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Turpin  de  CrisseO  mentions,  in  the  '  Biograpllie 
Universelle,' 'Commentaires  sur  lea  Memoires  de  Monte- 
cuculi,'  published  in  1769;  and  'Commentaires  sur  les  In- 
stitutions de  Vegece,'  published  in  1770.  Neither  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  M. 
Weiss  says  of  the  former,  that  Turpin  de  Criss*  confines 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  task  of  explaining  his 
author  ;  of  the  latter,  that  the  commentator  confines  him- 
self to  the  first  three  books  ofVegctius,  but  throws  out 
many  suggestions  in  his  notes,  which  have  been  adopted 
without  acknowledgment.  The  '  Commentaires  de  Cesar, 
avec  des  Notes  historiques,  critiques,  et  militaires,'  men- 
tioned also  by  M.  Weiss  as  published  in  1785.  is  a  reprint 
of  Clarke's  text  of  the  'Commentaries,'  with  Wailly's  trans- 
lation (altered  in  a  few  places  by  the  Count)  in  opposite 
columns,  numerous  notes,  and  plans  of  battles.  The  mili- 
tary remarks  of  the  editor  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  edition. 

The  onlv  works  of  Turpin  de  Crissf  wc  have  seen— the 
«  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,'  and  the  *  Notes  on  Cesar*— in- 
dicate extensive  reading  in  the  author,  and  a  sobriety  of 
judgment  for  which  the  story  of  his  entry  and  retreat  from 
La  Trappe  scarcely  prepares  the  reader.  The  value  of 
his  writings,  as  expositions  of  military  theory,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  predilection  evinced  for  them  by  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  . 

TURPI'Nl  A,  a  small  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family 
of  Celastrinea?,  named  in  honour  of  M.  Turpin,  a  French 
botanical  artist  and  the  author  of  several  papers  in  the 
'  Annates  du  Music  d'Histoire  Naturelle.'  It  is  one  of 
the  genera  common  to  the  West  Indies,  India,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton— the  Dalrymplea  of  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh having  been  found  not  to  differ  from  the  Turpinia 
of  Ventenat.  The  trees  have  the  habit  of  Staphylea,  with 
opposite,  impari-pinnatc  leaves,  and  stalked  serrated  leaf- 
lets. The  flowers  are  white,  in  panicles  and  polygamo- 
dioecious.  Calyx  5-parted,  with  coloured  margins.  Petals 
5,  inserted  in  a  lOncrenated  disk.  Styles  3,  joined  in  one. 
Berry  trigonal,  3-celled ;  cells  2-3-seeded.  Turpinia  pomi- 
fera,  the  first  discovered  Indian  species,  is  called  junki-jam 
in  Silhet.  where  it  bears  a  yellow  roundish  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a  medlar. 

TURQUOISE.  Calaite;  Odontalite.— Occurs  in  bo- 
tryoidal  or  mammillated  masses.  Colour  greenish-blue, 
of  various  shade*.  Fracture  conchoidal,  rough,  and  un- 
even. Commonly  opaque ;  sometimes  tranaU:^ at  on  the 
edges.  Streak  white.  Hardness  5  0  to  C  O.  Specific 
gravity  2*8  to  3'0.  Occurs  in  alluvial  clay  in  Persia. 
It  has  been  found  to  consist  of— 

Phosphoric  acid  .  30*90 
Alumina  .  .  44-50 
Oxide  of  copper  .  3-75 
Oxide  of  iron'.  .  1-ftO 
Wft'.er    .       .       .  19(H) 


The  Ocridsntai  Turquoise,  found  near  Simon  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  is  stated  to  be  merely  bone  coloured  by  plio* 
phate  of  iron.    According  to  La  Grange,  it  consists  of — 

Phosphate  of  lime  .    .  80 

Carbonate  of  lime  .    .  8 

Phosphate  of  iron  .    .  2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  2 

Alumina      .       .    .  15 

Water  .       .  ..16 

95  1 

TURR/EA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Meliacears  named  in  honour  of  an  Italian  botanist,  G. 
Turra  of  Padua,  who  died  in  1607.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  the  calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens 
10,  joined  into  a  long  tube,  10-cleft  at  the  apex,  having 
the  anthers  inserted  between  the  lobes.  Stigmas  thick. 
Capsule  5-cehYd,  5-valved,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle 
of  each  valve  ;  cells  2-seeded.  Leaves  simple,  occasion- 
ally pinnate.  Many  of  the  species  arc  highly  ornamental, 
forming  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  India. 

TURRET  (from  the  Latin  turrit)  is  used  as  the  diminu- 
tive of  tower  (in  German,  thurmchen),  but  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  and  without  reference  to  positive  size,  it  merely 
denoting  tliat  what  is  so  described  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  main  stmcture,  of  which  it  forms  only  a  part  or 
single  feature.  Turrets  may  be  described  as  ot  two  kind-s 
such  as  rise  immediately  from  the  ground,  and  those  which 
arc  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  a  building  by  being  car- 
ried up  loftier  than  the  rest.  Of  the  first -mentioned  kind 
are  staircase  turrets,  which  are  generally  of  very  narrow 
proportions  and  with  small  windows.  Turrets  of  this  kind 
were  frequently  attached  to  the  angle  of  a  larger  tower,  in 
which  case  they  usually  rise  above  the  latter  in  order  to 
afford  access  to  its  platform  roof;  owing  to  which  ciicum- 
stance  they  serve  to  contrast  with  the  bulkier  mass,  ami  to 
produce  greater  play  of  outline.  Thornhury  Castle,  Glou- 
cestershire, affords  a  fine  example  of  an  octagon  tower 
and  a  turret  of  the  same  plan  thus  combined.  Gatehouse 
turrets,  or  such  as  flank  a  gateway,  belong  to  the  name 
class. 

Turrets  which  Bhow  themselves  only  on  the  upper  pr.it 
of  a  building  are  either  merely  carried  up  higher  than  live 
general  line  of  the  roof  or  parapet,  or  else  spring  out  so  as 
to  project  and  overhang  the  wall,  on  which  they  are  sup- 
ported by  corbelling,  &c. ;  and  in  such  cases  are  some- 
times distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bartizans,  or  Bartizan- 
turrets. 

In  the  antient  domestic  architecture  of  both  France  and 
Scotland,  circular  towers  and  turrets  with  conical  roof- 
are  frequent  and  characteristic  features,  and  sometimes  hu- 
so numerous,  that  the  whole  structure  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  cluster  of  them.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said 
of  some  examples  of  our  Elizabethan  style,  w  here  groups 
of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  chimneys  produce  great  pic- 
turesqueness  of  outline.  Vanbrugh  attempted,  not  without 
success,  to  engraft  the  same  character  upon  the  style  he 
practised,  grouping  his  chimneys  together  in  the  form  of 
turrets  on  the  roof,  and  making  them  very  important,  11 
not  exactly  the  principal  features  in  his  compositions. 

TURRILITES,  De  Montfort  s  name  for  a  genus  of  tes- 
taceous Polythalamacea,  occurring  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
cretaceous  iormations.  Mr.  Sowerby  (*  Min.  Conch.,1  vol. 
i.,  page  81)  gives  the  generic  character  thus : — 

Shell  spiral,  turrcted,  chambered  ;  the  turns  contiguous, 
all  visible :  chambers  divided  by  sinuous  septa,  pierced  in 
their  disks ;  aperture  round. 

As  far  as  we  know,  nearly  all  the  species  are  sinistrorsal ; 
the  septa  have  generally  the  sinuosities  of  ammonites.,  and 
the  siphuncle  is  described  by  Mr.  Sowerby  as  situated  near 
the  upper  (external)  part  of  the  whorls.  The  cavity  be- 
yond the  last  chamber  was  very  large,  as  in  Nautilus,  and 
probably  enclosed  the  greater  part  of  the  animal,  so  that 
the  shell  was  external.'  The  British  species  (T.  costatus, 
T.  tuberculatum  T.  Rergeri,  T.  undulatus,  T.  obliquus,  of 
'  Min.  Conchology')  belong  to  chalk  and  green-sand,  and 
these  appear  to  be  the  strata  which  enclose  the  same  and 
other  species  in  France  and  other  countries. 

The  relations  of  Turn  lit  es,  Scaphites,  Baculite*,  and 
Handles  to  Ammonites  arc  very  obvious ;  and,  as  through 
Goniatites  this  great  extinct  group  is  certainly  connected  to 
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the  living  and  extinct  Nautili,  Mr.  Owen  lias  ventured  to 
include  them  all  in  theTetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda  [Ck- 
phalopodaI,  leaving  Spirula  and  the  Belemnites  with 
Sepia  and  the  Dibranvhiate  type*.  However  this  may  be, 
the  determination  of  the  relative  affinities  among  the  nu- 
merous fossil  cephalopoda,  a  point  of  great  importance, 
must  be  worked  out  with  the  help  of  other  considerations 
than  the  respiratory  system.  Since  the  article  Gomatitks 
was  written,  fossils  01  the  genus  Clymenia,  Muiuter,  have 
been  described,  from  Devonshire  'Ansted,  in  'Cambridge 
Trans. ;'  Phillips,  in  '  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Devon') ;  and 
as  baculites  are  mentioned  in  the  chalk  of  the  south  of 
England,  we  are  furnished  by  the  British  strata  alone  with 
almost  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  tes- 
taceous cephalnpodsof  all  geological  ages.  The  results  of 
a  general  survey  of  these  numerous  forms  in  the  successive 
Paht-ozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic  periods,  have  been 
prcsuntcd  in  the  article  Polythalamacka,  and  we  shall 
here  add  some  considerations  on  the  successive  forms  of 
the  Ammonitida?,  to  which  by  common  assent  all  the  ge- 
nera of  chambered  cephalopodous  shells  with  sinuous  septa 
are  referred.  These  can  hardly  be  said  to  appear  dis- 
tinctly in  strata  below  the  lias,  though  the  undulated  and 
crenated  septa  of  the  Ceratites  of  the  muschelkalk  make 
easy  the  transition  frqm  the  angular  or  undulated  septa  of 
the  Goniatites  and  Clymenia  to  the  simply  sinuated  Am- 
monites of  the  lias.  [Compare  the  figures  in  the  articles 
Goniatitis  and  Polythalamacka.] 

The  Mesozoic  strata  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  character- 
istic, and  perhaps  exclusive,  repository  of  the  Ammonitida? ; 
and  if  we  suppose  them  to  commence  with  lias  and  cease 
with  chalk,  the  distribution  of  the  several  genera  will  ap- 
pear thus:— 
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In  the  table  here  presented  all  species  are  reckoned 
Ammonites  in  which  the  volutions  touch  each  other,  and 
the  last  chamber,  in  which  the  animal  was  mainly  in- 
cluded, forms  part  of  the  general  spiral.  In  Crioceratites 
we  rank  all  species  which  are  convolute  at  their  origin, 
ami  whose  last  chamber  runs  out  in  a  tangent  to  the  spiral. 
In  some  species  the  whorls  touch,  in  others  they  are  de- 
tached. (Thus  might  two  genera  be  defined,  the  last 
being  the  true  Crioceratites  of  Leveille.)  In  Scaphites  are 
ranked  the  species  partially  spiral  or  incurvatea  at  each 
extremity.  Hamites  here  includes  the  siphonoid  or  hook- 
like forms  figured  by  Mr.  Sowerby.  Turrilites  compre- 
hends the  forms  which  are  spiral  round  an  axis,  and  Bacu- 
lites those  which  are  straight. 

[n  this  point  of  view  the  AmmoTritidiB  with  sinuous  su 
turn  are  paralleled  by  the  Goniatites,  Lituites,  and  Cly- 
".m.i.i  of  the  Palroozoic  rocks ;  while  both  Goniatites  and 
Clymenia'  show  the  last  chamber  a  part  of  the  spiral.  Li- 
tuites and  certain  Nautili  have  it  produced  straight ;  and 
the  forms  of  Phragmoceras  recall  in  some  degree  those  of 
some  Scaphites. 

Involute  Ammonites,  in  which  the  inner  whorls  are 
embraced  by  the  outer  ones,  occur  in  the  lias,  and  through 
all  the  formations  into  the  chalk  (Orbulites  of  Lamarck). 
Convolute  Ammonites,  the  inner  whorls  apparent,  appear 
through  the  same  ranges.  Evolute  forms,  such  as  might 
be  included  in  Crioceratites,  may  probably  be  found  less 
rare,  as  opportunities  of  inspecting  perfect  specimens 
occur  (such  as  on  the  railway  cutting  near  Chippenham) ; 
Ammonites  fimbriatus  (Tropaeum,  Sowerby)  may  be  one 
of  these  ;  Scaphites  bifurcatus  of  Hartmann  another ;  and 
Hamites  spiniger  of  Ziethen  a  third.  But  the  greater 
number  appear  to  be  localised  in  the  upper  oolitic  and 
green-sand  formations,  and  are  specially  abundant  in  the 


Speeton  clay  of  Yorkshire.  The  apertures  of  GoniaUtes 
and  Ammonites,  when  perfect,  generally  exhibit  remark- 
able constrictions  and  extensions  into  lateral  auricles,  and 
occasionally  suggest  the  notion  of  variability  or  even  in- 
determiuateness  in  form,  which  conducts  to  Scaphites. 
iSee  Goniatites  reticulatus,  Phillips's  '  Geology  of  York- 
shire ;'  Ammonites  Urakenridgii,  A.  Brongniartii,  &c,  in 
•Min.  Conch.;'  and  Mr.  Pratt  on  Ammonites,  in  'Phil. 
|  Mag.,'  1841.) 

Scaphites,  having  rcvolute  instead  of  straight  exten- 
sions, differ  from  Crioceratites,  and  show  a  singular  differ- 
ence amongst  one  another.  Scaphites  equalis,  '  Min. 
Conch.,'  tab.  18  (said  to  be  from  Yeovil  and  also  from  the 
green-sand  formation,  but  Yeovil  fossils  are  from  the  lower 
oolite),  has  its  extremities  coiled  in  one  plane,  like  an  Am- 
monite. The  same  is  the  case  with  Scaphites  Yoannii. 
But  Scaphites  obliquus  ('Min.  Conch.,'  tab.  18;  has  its  ex- 
tremities coiled  irregularly  round  an  axis,  and  thus  con- 
ducts us  easily  to  Turrilites  with  its  spiral  voiutions,  and 
also  to  Hamites  (Sowerby;,  with  its  tapering,  incurved, 
but  not  spiral  figure. 

Baculites  may  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  a  straight  part 
of  Hamites. 

It  appears  therefore  from  these  considerations  that  the 
main  differences  in  these  various  groups  of  the  Amnio- 
nitidic  with  sinuous  sutures  are  such  as  have  been  also 
seen  in  the  earlier  analogous  Palaeozoic  forms:  viz.  va- 
riations of  involution,  con\olution,  evolution,  and  recurva- 
tion— in  one  plane  round  a  mathematical  central  point ; 
in  an  irregular  free  twist  round  a  short  axis ;  or  in  a  re- 
gular spiral  round  an  elongated  axis.  Evolution,  recur- 
vation, rectilinearity,  twisting,  and  spirality  round  an  axis, 
appear  chiefly  in  the  higher  strata,  among  the  last  terms 
of  this  singular  series  of  forms ;  and  these  abnormal  confi- 
gurations may  perhaps  be  justly  viewed  as  dependent  on 
an  alteration  of  the  physical  conditions  which  allowed  of 
the  remarkable  abundance  of  the  normal  Ammonitic 
types— while  in  the  total  change  of  those  conditions  we 
must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  entire  suppression  of  this 
whole  series  of  organization. 


TUKRIS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  testaceous 
gastropods,  comprising  those  species  of  Mitrn  which  have 
the  whorls  angulated  and  the  aperture  lengthened  and  un- 
dulated. 

TURU1TELLA.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent positions  assigned  to  this  genus  by  zoologists,  some 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  TUBBINUXS,  because 
the  detection  of  the  animal,  a  description  and  figure  of 
which  will  be  found  below,  points  out  its  true  place. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  (see  the  description  of 
Turritella  rosea). 

Shell  turriculated,  pointed,  rather  delicate,  generally 
striated  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  whorls  of  the 
spire,  which  are  numerous  ;  aperture  rounded,  entire,  with 
the  edges  of  the  lip  disunited  above  ;  the  outer  or  right  hp 
fragile. 

Operculum  homy,  its  elements  concentric. 

Examples,  Turritella  ro»ca,  Quoy  and  Gaim. 

Dexcript ion.  —Shell  elongate-conical,  smooth,  trans- 
versely very  slightly  furrowed,  rosy,  the  w  horls  convex ;  the 
spire  acute ;  the  aperture  subquadrate. 
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MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  observe  that  when  dead  the 
shell  changes  colour,  and  becomes  yellowish,  brown,  or 
reddish :  but  the  more  or  less  red  striae  are  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Animal  entirely  like  that  of  Cerithium  fEjrroMosTO- 
mata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  451},  of  which  genus  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  think  that  it  may  form  a  division.  The  head, 
elongated  into  a  proboscidiform  muz*le,  is  brown  dotted 
with  black.  The  tentacles  are  moderately  long,  obtuse, 
white,  carry  ing  sessile  eyes  very  near  their  base.  The  foot 
in  elongating  itself  has  a  quadrilateral  form,  a  little 
widened  ID  front :  it  is  greenish  or  yellowish,  dotted  with 
brown.  The  mantle  hits  its  contour  fringed  and  sprinkled 
with  whitish  lunules,  disposed  in  a  rather  regular  manner. 

Operculum  very  delicate,  round,  and  multispiral,  like 
that  of  the  Centhia.  (Astrolabe.) 


TiuTitclla  i 

a,  ihcll  anJ  nival ;  i.  operculum.  [AltnMe.) 


Shell  of  TWil.  llu  K'lrlira. 

Locality.— Found  in  the  Ante  tie  I' Astrolabe,  at  New 
Zealand,  at  sonic  fathoms  depth.   MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 


mard state  that  their  dredge  brought  up  thousands  of  dea»  i 

individuals,  among  which  very  few  living  ones  were  found. 
They  describe  them  as  timid  animals,  seldom  developing 
themselves,  like  the  Cerithia.   Length  2  inches  8  lines  . 
breadth  2  lines. 
Turritefla  terebra. 

Description.— SheW  elongate-tiirreted,  transversely*  fur- 
rowcd%  fulvo-rufescent  or  reddish  ;  the  whorls  convex,  very 
numerous,  sulcated,  the  furrows  subequal ;  spire  with  an 
acute  apex.  This  species  grows  to  a  length  of  between  4 
and  5  inches. 

Locality. — African  and  Indian  seas.  (Lam.) 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  the  thirteen  living  species 
characterised  by  Lamarck  come  from  the  Indian  seas,  thr 
coasts  of  Guinea,  or  those  of  America.  Nevertheless,  he 
says,  twelve  fossil  species  occur  in  France  alone.  De  franc*, 
he*  adds,  increases  the  number  to  37,  from  the  beds  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  chalk,  of  which  five  species  are  ana- 
logous in  Italy,  according  to  Brocchi,  one  in  Touraine,  and 
one,  identical,  in  England. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  is  24  living  and  45  fossil  (tertiary) ;  and  of  these 
Turritcllar  terebra,  Ligar,  and  two  new  species,  are  noted 
as  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Mr.  Lyell  records  Turrite/la  terebra  from  the  flank* 
of  Etna  (clay  and  volcanic  tuff)  and  from  Syracuse.  T. 
tornata,  from  Girgenti  (limestone  and  clay) ;  T.  tub- 
angulata,  tornata,  and  terebra,  from  Caltanisetta  (clay 
and  yellow  sand) ;  T.  terebra  again,  from  Caltagirone, 
Palermo,  and  Ischia ;  and  T.  duplicata  from  the  last- 
named  locality.  Turritella  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  Red 
Sea  fossils  noticed  in  the  article  Turbimd.k  and  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  T.  terebra,  imbricutaria,  subanguiata,  tor- 
nata, and  varicota  are  recorded  by  the  same  author  from 
Sienna  ;  and  he  figures  Turritella  proto  as  belonging  to  the 
Miocene  tertiary  period,  and  Turritella  imbrtcataria  as 
belonging  to  the  Eocene  tertiary  jieriod.  Mr.  Lea  describes 
Turritellar  carina ta  and  lineata  from  the  tertiary  of  Ala- 
bama (Claiborne  beds). 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Turritella  below 
the  chalk,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Fitton's Strati- 
graphical  Table,  where  five  species  are  recorded,  ranginj; 
from  the  upper  green-sand  to  the  Oxford  oolite,  both  in- 
clusive. Mr.  Murchison  describes  four  species  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  (old  red-sandstone,  middle  and  lower  betb. 
only  ;  and  the  lower  Ludlow  rock). 

Proto. 

Those  who  acknowledge  Proto  as  a  genus,  place  it,  gene- 
rally, next  to  Turritella. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  turriculated,  elongated,  with  numerous  spiral  whorls, 
which  are  convex  or  gibbous,  with  a  decurrent  band  at  the 
suture,  as  in  Subula  ;  aperture  oblique,  round,  expanded, 
with  the  lips  disunited ;  the  right  lip  trenchant,  commenc- 
ing backward  much  earlier  than  the  left  lip,  which  is  very- 
much  expanded. 

Operculum  f 

M.  de  Blainville,  whose  description  this  is,  observes  that 
this  genus,  established  by  Defrance,  seems  to  contain,  as 
yet,  but  one  living  species.  As  to  Proto  terebralit  (  the 
fossil),  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  it  is  either  a  species  of 
Potamides  or  Pirena.  [Mklanopsis.] 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  two  living  species  of 
Proto  and  four  fossil  (tertiary). 

TUKSELLI'NUS,  HOKAflUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  whose 
real  name  was  Torsellino.  He  was  born  at  Home  in  1545, 
and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  of  that  city.  He 
devoted  himself  from  early  youth  with  indefatigable  zeal 
to  classical  studies.  In  1562  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  afterwards  taught  in  the  institutions  of  his 
order  at  Florence  and  Loretto,  and  in  1579  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  at  Home, 
in  which  oflfice  he  continued  to  exercise  a  very  beneficial 
influence  for  twenty  years,  down  to  his  death  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1599. 

Tursellinua  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  that  have 
ever  lived,  and  his  work  on  the  Latin  particles  is  still  the 
best  book  on  that  subject.  His  principal  works  are :  1, 4  De 
Vita  S.  Francisci  Xaverii  Libri  Sex,'  Rome,  1594,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1596,  4to. :  the  work  is  of 
great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  but  also  because  it  contains 
much  information  about  the  missions  of  that  time.   It  bu 
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been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  modem  languag  es  of 
Europe.  2,  '  Historia  Lauretana,  libri  quinque,'  Rome, 
1597.  4to.  This  is  a  history  of  the  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy  at  Loretto.  3,  '  De  Usu  Particularum 
Latini  Sertnonis,'  Rome,  1598,  12mo.  This  very  excellent 
work  was  reprinted  and  edited,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions, by  J.  Thomasius  in  1673,  and  by  J.  C.  Schwarz  in 
1719  ;  it  U  also  printed  in  the  English  edition  of  Faccio- 
lati's '  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis :'  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hand,  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.  4,  *  Epitome  Historiarum  a 
.Mundo  Condito  ad  annum  1598.'  This  work  is  a  universal 
history,  in  ten  books,  written  in  the  Italian  language. 
Although  it  is  very  brief,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  has  not  only  been  continued  by  several  subse- 
quent editors,  but  also  translated  into  several  other  lan- 
guages. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Tursellinus, 
see  R.  Rctelius.  who  has  incorporated  his  work  on  the 
Latin  particles  in  his  4  Scriptores  de  elegantiori  Latinitate 
Select*.' 

••  (Compare  Alegambc,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu  ;  Mandosius,  Bibliotheca  Romana.) 
TURTLE.  [Tortoises.] 

TU  RTLE.     [TKSTtTDIN  ATA .] 

TURTLE-DOVE,  Turtur  communit  (Coiumba  Turtur, 
Linn.). 

Description. — Male. — Head  and  nape  vinous  ash ;  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck  a  space  composed  of  black  feathers 
terminated  with  white ;  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
upper  part  of  the  belly  light  vinous;  back  brown  ash; 
border  of  the  wings  bluish  ash ;  the  other  coverts  rusty 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  centre  of  the  feathers ;  abdomen 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  pure  white ;  tail-feathers 
blackish  ash ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate ones,  terminated  with  white ;  the  lateral  feather 
white  externally ;  space  round  the  eyes  and  feet  red ; 
iris  yellowish  red.  Length  about  eleven  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  Female  has  not  the  white  front,  nor  the  colour  of 
the  wings  so  bright ;  her  quills  are  brownish,  whereas  they 
are  blackish  in  the  males.  (Temm.) 
.  Thi9  is  the  Tourterelle  of  the  French  ;  Tortora  and  7br- 
tora  commune  of  the  Italians;  Turtel  taube  of  the  Ger- 
mans; Turtel  duif  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Colommen  fair 
and  Turtur  of  the  Antient  British. 

Belon  and  others  consider  this  species  to  be  the  Tntgon 
yrpvyw)  of  the  Greeks ;  but  though  Hasselquist  enume- 
rates it  among  the  animals  which  he  saw  m  the  Holy 
Land,  the  probability  is  that  Turtur  risoriiu  [Columbid.k, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  3731  is  the  Tur  or  Turtle  of  the  Scriptures. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Bechstein  states  that  these 
birds  are  found  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  also  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
nays  that  they  do  not  arrive  in  the  woods  of  Germany  till 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  that  they  quit 
that  country  in  September ;  adding  that  they  arc  often 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  forests  of  Thuringia,  when 
the  pine  seed  has  ripened  well ;  and  that  in  1788  there 
was  a  prodigious  quantity.  Pennant  relates  that  Turtle- 
doves arrive  in  Italy  in  May  and  migrate  in  September; 
and  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  ■  British  Zoology '  (1812) 
remarks  that  they  visit  Greece  rather  earlier,  and  generally 
come  during  the  month  of  April  in  four  or  five  vast 
Mocks.  Temminck  informs  us  that  it  is  found  high  up  in 
the  north,  but  not  in  the  regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Mr. 
Yarrell  states  that  he  finds  no  notice  of  the  species  visiting 
any  part  of  Scandinavia  or  Russia.  It  wan  seen  by  Mr. 
Fellowes  in  Asia  Minor  in  1838 ;  and  Mr.  H.  Strickland  saw 
it  in  Smyrna  in  April,  1H3G.  It  probably  winters  in  Africa. 

Habits,  Food,  fc-—'  The  Turtle-Dove.'  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 
in  his  accurate  and  interesting  '  British  Birds,'  now  hasten- 
ing to  completion,  'is  only  a  Bummer  visitor  here,  and, 
like  most  of  our  summer  visitors,  comes  to  this  country 
from  Africa,  and  returns  there  again  before  winter,  not 
remaining  even  in  the  Italian  states  beyond  the  middle  of 
autumn.  These  birds  arrive  in  England  about  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  rather  more  nu- 
merous in  the  south-eastern,  southern,  and  midland  coun- 
ties than  in  those  which  are  farther  north.  Their  appear- 
ance is  observ  ed  and  hailed  each  returning  spring,  as  de- 
noting the  season  of  buds  and  flowers ;  and,  as  emblems  of 
serenity  and  peace,  their  mournfully  plaintive  notes  give 
pleasure.   Sportsmen  speak  of  a  flight  of  pigeons,  but  they 


say  also  a  dule  of  Turtles,  from  doleo,  the  term  having  re- 
ference to  the  particular  character  of  the  voice  of  the  bird. 
They  frequent  woods,  fir  plantations,  and  high  thick 
hedges  dividing  arable  land.  They  make  a  thin,  almost 
transparent,  platform  nest,  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  the  forked  branch  of  an  oak,  on  a  fir-tree,  or 
near  the  top  of  a  thick  and  tall  bush.  Upon  this  nest  the 
female  deposits  two  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jenyns.  The  eggs  are 
white,  rather  pointed  at  one  end,  one  inch  two  lines  and  a 
half  long,  by  ten  lines  in  width.  The  parent  birds  sit  by 
turns,  the  male  occasionally  also  feeding  his  mate  during 
incubation,  and  both  afterwards  mutually  labouring  for  the 
support  of  the  young.  In  this  country  they  are  considered 
as  producing  but  one  brood  in  the  season,  but  in  the  south 
of  France  these  birds  are  known  to  have  a  second  pair  of 
young.  Their  food  is  grain,  particularly  wheat,  and  they 
are  constant  visitors  to  the  wheat-field  while  the  corn  is 
growing,  and  to  pea-fields :  they  also  feed  on  rape  and 
other  small  seeds.  In  the  autumn  they  fly  in  small  par- 
ties of  ten  or  twelve  birds,  and  leave  this  country  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of 
September,  particularly  in  those  seasons  when  our  harvest 
is  backward.  I  have  several  times  killed  both  adult  birds 
and  the  young  of  the  year  when  out  partridge-shooting  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  but  I  have  observed  that  these  birds  are 
more  numerous  in  the  thickly-wooded  parts  of  the  middle 
of  the  county  of  Kent  than  elsewhere.' 

The  Turtle-dove  has  been  seen  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  England.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  the  bird, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  editor,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  '  British  Zoology,'  states  that  the  stomach  of  one  of 
these  doves,  examined  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  in  the 
month  of  October,  contained  only  some  seed  of  the  Poly- 
gonum aviculare,  of  rape  and  of  mustard  ;  it  must  there- 
fore, he  observes,  at  that  season  have  declined  from  choice 
every  species  of  bread-corn.  WillughBy  found  hempsecd 
in  the  crop  of  the  individual  examined  by  him. 

This  elegant  dove  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our 
homesteads ;  and  though  the  migratory  impulse  is  very 
strong,  it  may  be  overcome.  Pennant  states  that  about 
the  year  1765  a  pair  came  into  his  garden  at  Downing  in 
the  winter  season,  and  continued  there  two  or  three  weeks. 
Bechstein  tells  us  that  young  ones  reared  by  a  domestic 
pigeon  are  easily  accustomed  to  the  dovecot ;  but  as  they 
are  very  sensible  of  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the  place 
of  their  abode  during  winter.  They  multiply  fast,  either 
when  paired  with  each  other  or  with  the  Collared  Turtle 
(Coiumba  (Turtur)  risoria),  and  in  captivity  should  be 
provided  with  a  small  straw  basket  to  build  in. 

In  Germany  Turtle-doves,  Ring-doves  (Coiumba  Pa- 
lumbus),  and  Stock  Doves  are  taken  by  choosing  a  place 
where  salt  has  been  strewn  in  parks  for  the  deer,  and  so 
placing  a  net  that  it  may  fall  over  the  birds  whilst  they 
are  busy  pecking  the  salt. 

Few  birds  have  been  more  sung  by  poets,  or  more  ap- 
pealed to  by  lovers.  The  old  French  quatrain  in  the  '  Por- 
traits d'Oyseaux'  (1557)  thus  celebrates  its  constancy  ; — 

'  SI  la  tiirtirllc  «>ro»  him  charted, 
Ki  (mort  too  |>*t  >  sem  ill  u  dutincc ; 
U  >i  ne  dirt  Inntructlon  dun ore 
i'Mtc  aox  hunuin*  d'ajmer  pudicite  ?' 


Turtle  Vo\e.  (Gould.) 


TUSCAN  ORDER.    [Civil  Arcihtkctcrb,  vii.,  223; 

Column.] 
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TUSCAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.   This  school  of 

S dinting  is  frequcntJy  called  the  Florentine  School,  and  is 
ivided  into  several  epochs,  the  first  of  which  is  termed 
the  old  Florentine ;  but  the  school  of  Florence  was  not 
the  school  of  Tuscany  until  after  the  time  of  Michel  An- 
gelo.  In  the  earliest  period  of  painting  in  Tuscany  the 
principal  painters  w  ere  of  Pisa  and  of  Siena,  and  there  is 
characteristically  no  essential  difference  between  their 
works  and  those  of  the  early  painters  of  Umbria  of  the 
same  period.  Some  Sienese  critics  have  discovered  a  dis- 
tinct school  in  the  works  of  the  old  mastera  of  Siena,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  other  distinction  than  a 
mere  difference  of  local  origin. 

Some  artists  of  Siena  and  Florence,  of  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  are  the  oldest  painters  of  Tuscany 
that  are  known.  There  were  painters  in  Pisa  before  this 
time,  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  they  were  Greeks  from 
Constantinople  :  and  there  are-  also  painting  extant  in 
Tuscany  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  period,  but  they 
are  probably  the  production  of  Greek  artists.  In  the 
church  dcila  Trinita  at  Florence  there  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  painted  upon  canvass,  and  glued  upon  a  wooden 
cross,  which  is  probably  of  the  tenth  century  ;  it  was  done 
before  1003:  and  in  the  church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte 
near  Florence  there  is  a  Greek  painting  of  San  Miniato 
Martire,  of  the  eleventh  century.  {Etruria  Pittrice.) 
That  there  were  at  all  times  painters  in  Italy,  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  painting 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  certain,  from  the  remains  still 
extant  in  many  cities  of  Italy ;  from  the  illuminations  in 
manuscripts;  from  the  mosaics;  from  the  painted  series 
of  popes  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo,  commenced  in  the 
fifth  century  by  order  of  St.  Leo,  and  from  other  evidence. 

The  first  considerable  efforts  towards  the  revival  of 
painting  were  made  by  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Tuscan 
painters  throughout  have  done  much  towards  its  improve- 1 
ment  and  perfection  in  later  periods.  The  following  mas- 
ters are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  paiut- 
ing,  both  for  their  works  and  for  the  great  changes  they 
eff  ected  in  the  prevailing  styles  of  their  respective  periods : 
— Giotto  di  Bondone  of  V cspignano  (b.  1276,  d.  1336) ; 
Tommaso  Guidi  of  San  Giovanni,  called  Masaccio  (b.  1401 
or  1402,  d.  1443);  Lionardo  of  Vinci  (b.  1452,  d.  1510); 
Michel  Angelo  Huonaroti  of  Castell'  Caprese.  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Arezzo  (b.  1474,  d.  1563) :  Ludovico  Cardi  of  Ci- 
goli  (b.  1559.  d.  1613);  and  Pietro  Barrettini  of  Cortona 
(b.  155X5,  d.  1660).  All  these  painters,  through  the  striking 
characteristics  of  their  respective  styles,  made  epochs  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Tuscany. 

I.  The  oldest  Tuscan  artists  whose  names  are  known  are 
Niccola  and  Giunta  of  Pisa.  Niccola  Pisano,  or  of  Pisa, 
was  a  sculptor,  and  the  first  restorer  of  design  from  the 
excessive  rigidity  of  the  Byzantine  forms;  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  style  of  a  bas-relief  upon  an  anticnt  sarco- 
phagus at  Pisa :  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Giunta  Pisano  is  the  earliest  Tuscan  painter  to 
whom  extant  works  have  been  assigned  ;  he  is  said  to  have 
learnt  painting  of  some  Greeks  who  were  at  Pisa  about  the 
year  1210.  In  1230  he  was  employed  in  the  church  degli 
Angeli  at  Assisi :  there  are  a  crucifixion  and  some  other 
figures  painted  upon  a  wooden  cross,  the  colours  of  which 
are  mixed  in  some  medium  not  affected  by  water;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cross  there  is  a  mutilated  inscription, 
thus  restored  by  Lanzi :  •  Junta  Pisanus  Juntini  me  fecit.' 
The  drawing  is  careful,  but  very  dry,  and  the  fingers  are 
extremely  long — faults,  as  Lanzi  has  observed,  not  of  the 
men,  but  of  the  times.  The  expression  in  the  heads  how- 
ever is  good,  the  draperies  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
colouring,  though  brown,  is  laid  on  with  a  strong  impasto. 
This  crucifixion,  says  I-anzi,  is  not  inferior  to  those  of  a 
similar  kind  ascribed  to  Cimabue ;  he  was  however  infe- 
rior to  Cimabue  in  fresco.  There  are  some  frescoes  by 
Giunta  in  the  upper  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi :  he 
is  not  mentioned  after  1236. 

Contemporary  with  Giunta  of  Pisa,  were  Guido  of  Siena 
and  Buonaventura  Berlinghieri  of  Lucca.  The  former  was 
illuminator  and  painter:  to  a  Madonna  in  the  Malevolti 
chape)  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Siena  is  attached 
the  following  inscription  — 

•  Me  GuMo  A?  ScnU  dkbu.  *-rio»U  unrai* 
Vu«m  Om»ti»  lrni.  dm1|.«  v.-lit  a&m  jioi  ttU." 

An.  ISiU 

There  is  an  engraving  of  this  Madonna  in  Lastri's 4  Etruria 


Pittrice  :'  its  merits  are  very  great  for  its  period.  Siena  had  ; 
many  other  painters  about  this  time,  and  they  were  even 
constituted  as  a  civil  body  in  1250.  Ugolino  ol  Siena,  stay* 
Vasari,  painted  pictures  and  chapels  in  every  part  of  Italy 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1330.    Buonaventura  Ber- 
linghieri of  Lucca  painted  in  1236 :  there  was  also  a  E>»o-  j 
datb  of  Lucca,  who  was  living  in  1288. 

A  very  superior  painter  to  those  already  mentioned,  and 
one  who  added  also  much  to  the  practical  technic  of  paint- 
ing, was  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  an  olderpaintcr  than 
Cimabue.  At  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  then*  \ 
is  a  Crucifixion  by  Margaritone  which  is  placed  near  one 
by  Cimabue ;  and  although  Magaritone's  is  less  finished 
in  execution  than  Cimabue'*,  the  difference  U  not  so  great 
that  the  title  of  painter  should  be  denied  to  the  former  if 
given  to  the  latter.    The  portrait  or  picture  of  San  Fran- 
cesco di  Assisi  in  the  church  of  Sargiano  near  Arezzo. 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  aD  the  faulU  of  Uie 
time,  has  a  grand  expression,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction :  it  is  marked— Margarit'  de  Aretio  pingelxtt ;  an 
inscription  which  probably  indicates  a  Greek  source  of  in- 
struction, directly  or  indirectly. 

The  earliest  painter  in  Florence  was  apparently  Maestro 
Bartolomeo,  who  painted  in  1236.  An  Annunciation,  which 
he  painted  in  the  church  de'  Servi,  has  been  attributed  to 
Cavallini,  the  scholar  of  Giotto.  Another  predecessor  of 
Cimabue  was  Andrea  Tafi,  born  in  1213;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Apolloniu*,  a  Greek,  whom  he  assisted  in  some 
mosaics  in  San.  Giovanni  at  Florence.  Vasari  terms  Tati 
the  first  restorer  of  mosaic  in  Tuscany :  he  was  also  a 
painter. 

A  painter  of  somewhat  more  merit  and  much  more  faxm- 
than  any  of  the  preceding  was  Giovanni  Cimabue,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1240,  through  the  partiality  of  Vasari  or  hU 
neglect  of  research,  commonly  called  the  father  of  modern 
painting.    He  was  architect  and  painter ;  he  greatly  uu 
proved  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  in  design  ;  in- 
spired his  figures  with  more  life  than  his  predecessors  ;  and 
excelled  them  in  grace  of  execution  and  in  richness  of 
colouring :  his  works  are,  notwithstanding,  strictly  of  the 
Byzantine  style.   Cimabue  is  said  by  some  to  have  learned 
painting  of  Giunta  Pisano,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  fresco*-* 
at  Assisi,  in  1253,  in  his  thirteenth  year :  Vasari  says  he 
learned  of  some  Greeks  who  were  employed  to  decorate 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.   One  of 
his  earliest  and  most  remarkable  pictures  is  the  Colossal 
Madonna,  now  in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Trinita ;  but  his  greatest  works  are  those 
in  the  upper  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi.  Cimabue 
excelled  chiefly  in  male  heads,  to  which  he  has  sometimes 
given  a  truth  and  grandeur  of  expression  that  have  never 
been  much  surpassed.   Contemporary  with  Cimabue,  but 
somewhat  younger,  was  Ducio  di  Buoninscgna  of  Siena, 
famous  in  his  time :  he  painted  great  works  in  the  catbc 
dral  of  that  place,  which  are  in  part  still  extant :  also  a 
remarkable  altar-piece  for  the  same  church,  which  is  still 
preserved  there ;  it  was  painted  in  1308  and  1311,  and  when 
completed  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral.  It 
was  painted  on  both  sides,  but  is  now  cut  into  two.  On 
one  side,  the  former  front,  is  a  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
surrounded  by  angels ;  on  the  other  side,  or  former  back, 
there  is  a  series  of  small  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  all  containing  many  figures,  executed  with 
surprising  industry,  skill,  and  judgment,  when  compared 
with  the  majority  of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 

Gaddo  Gaddi  of  Florence,  bom  in  1230,  was  also  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists  of  this  period.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  works  in  mosaic,  of  which  there  are  still 
specimens  in  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  of  Pisa.  He 
worked  also  at  Home,  but  the  great  mosaics  of  St.  John 
Lateran  and  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  are  the  work  of 
Mino  daTurrita,  an  earlier  master,  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  time.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Florence  were  executed  by  Turrita,  who  finished  them 
in  1225;  this  date  is  added  to  the  following  inscription 
upon  the  ground  of  the  mosaics : — 

*  S*8ell  Fratlciic:  Kratrr  fnit  hoc  oppnlui, 
Jacobin  in  toll  rnv  citadM  arte  |»rolmtua.* 

II.  That  of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  abilities  of 
Giotto  was  not  one  of  the  least  services  of  Cimabue. 
[Giotto.]  Giotto  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  he 
added  as  much  to  the  ait  of  his  master  Cimabue  as  Ci- 
mabue had  added  to  that  of  the  Greeks.   In  the  mature 
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works  of  Giotlo  there  are  no  trace*  of  the  Byzantine  style : 
they  made  an  epoch  in  painting;'  and  from  hi*  time  Flo- 
rence date*  its  preponderance  in  the  history  of  Tuscan  art. 
If  Cimabne,  *ays  l.anzi,  may  be  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  his  aire  Giotto  may  be  termed  its  Raphael.  Great  as 
w.vs  the  fame  of  Cimamic,  says  Dante,  it  was  rendered  ob- 
scure by  that  of  Giotto.  Dante  and  Giotto  were  friends, 
mid  the  great  poet  celebrated  the  painter  in  the  following 
well  known  lines: — 

•  ('mlittc  CinaW  tirllii  Plaints 
Trner  Vo  «nij™ ;  «1  on  h«  ti»o«o  0  OrMo, 
81  etu>  U  f>n»  di  rotui  .Wuia.'—  Pwrgahmv,,  xi.  S3. 

Giotto  was  painter  in  history,  miniature,  portrait,  and  in 
mosaic  ;  also  a  sculptor  and  an  architect :  the  celebrated 
Campanile  of  Florence  is  his  work.  He  painted  in  many 
cities  of  Italy,  but  his  chief  works  are  those  in  the  lower 
and  upper  churches  of  San  Francesco  at  Assist.  In  these 
paintings  there  are  heads  worthy  in  expression  of  the 
greatest  masters  that  have  succeeded  him ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing his  great  merits,  his  design  is  extremely  hard  and 
Gothic,  especially  in  his  large  figures:  he  paid  also  little 
attention  to  perspective  or  to  chiaroscuro ;  and  although 
be  brought  painting  far  from  its  infancy,  he  still  left  it 
upon  the  whole  as  far  from  its  maturity. 

The  scholars  and  imitators  of  Giotto  were  very  numerous  : 
the  principal  of  them  were  Stefano  Fiorentino,  Tommaso 
di  Stefano,  called  Giottino,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the  son  of 
Gaddo  Gaddi.  These  painters  worked  in  the  same  style  as 
Giotto,  sometimes  inferior  and  sometimes  superior  in  exe- 
cution. Stefano  was  called  the  ape  of  nature,  '  Scimia 
della  Natura.'  Taddeo  Gaddi,  saysVasari,  excelled  Giotto 
.n  colouring  and  in  tone  :  his  principal  works  were  painted 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  ;  and  in  the  chapel  Degli  Spag- 
mioli,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The  pictures 
of  the  three  saints  seated  in  this  chapel  are  magnificent  in 
the  character  of  the  heads  and  in  the  style  of  the  draperies : 
they  represent  San  Dionysio  Arcopagita,  San  Pietro  Lom- 
banlo,  and  San  Severino  Boeiio :  they  are  engraved  in 
Lnstri's  •  Etruria  Pittrice.'  Contemporary  with  Giotto  was 
Buonamieo  di  Cristofano,  called  BufTalmacco,  the  scholar 
of  Andrea  Tan*  ;  and  Bernardo  and  Andrea  Oreagna,  who 
painted  together  a  heaven  and  a  hell  in  the  Stmzzi  chapel 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella;  and  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  Andrea  painted  a  Last  Judgment,  and  Ber- 
nardo a  hell.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  also  Andrea 
painted  similar  scenes :  amonest  the  blessed  he  placed  his 
friends,  and  amongst  the  damned  his  enemies.  The  best 
preserved  works  of  BufTalmacco  are  at  the  Campo  Snuto 
at  Pisa. 

Two  celebrated  scholars  of  Andrea  Oreagna  were  Ber- 
nardo Nello  of  Pisa  and  Francesco  Traini  of  Florence  :  of 
the  lalter  there  is  a  celebrated  picture  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
at  Santa  Catcrina  at  Pisa. 

Contemporary  also  with  Giotto  was  the  famous  8imone 
Memmi  di  Martino  of  Siena,  celebrated  by  Petrarch  in  two 
of  his  sonnets  for  a  portrait  of  Laura.  The  same  poet 
mentions  him  also  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  ihe  says, 
•  I  have  known  two  distinguished  and  excellent  painters, 
Giotto,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  whose  fame  among  moderns 
is  immense,  and  Simone  of  Siena.'  Simone  was  born  about 
12H4,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  by  many  works  in  va- 
rious cities  in  Italy,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  in 
13-14.  He  excelled  in  composition  and  in  invention.  Vasari 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  great  works  in  the  chapel  Degli 
Spn<muoli,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Flo- 
rence, which  was  painted  in  1332.  Christ  going  to  Cal- 
vary, which  is  one  of  the  paintings  of  this  chapel,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit  in  expression,  in  composition,  and  in 
design.  (Lastri,  Etruria  Pittrice.)  There  is  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan  a  MS.  of  Virgil  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Servius,  which  belonged  to  Petrarch  ;  and  on 
the  frontispiece  is  a  miniature  of  Virgil  writing,  with 
various  characteristic  accessories,  by  Memmi :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  for  Petrarch,  and  that  the 
poet  wrote  the  following  lines  attached  to  it : — 

*  Mnntqa  VirgiHum  qui  talta  curmiiu  finxit; 
Scm  tallt  Mlmottrm  dkglto  qol  talU  pin**.' 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Giotto,  in  1336,  painters  com- 
menced to  be  extremely  numerous  in  Tuscany.  In  the 
year  1349  the  painters  of  Florence  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  under  the  name  of  Compagnia  di  San  Luca  (com- 
l«ny  of  St.  Luke).  This  society  was  not  however  com- 
posed exclusively  of  painters :  it  contained  various  artists 


in  meial  and  in  wood,  in  whose  business  ornamental  de- 
sign was  in  any  way  concerned.  A  similar  institution,  but 
on  a  greater  and  more  permanent  plan,  was  established  at 
Siena  in  1355. 

Other  distinguished  painters  of  this  period  were — at  Siena, 
Lippo  Memmi,  Cecco  di  Martino,  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti, 
and  Bernardo  or  Berna  da  Siena.  At  Florence  were  Gio- 
vanni and  Angelo  Gaddi,  the  sons  of  Taddeo  Gaddi.  An- 
gelo  Gaddi  was  an  excellent  colourist ;  but  he  was  content 
to  imitate  the  works  of  Giotto  and  of  his  father.  His 
scholar  Cennino  Cennini  was  also  a  good  colourist.  The 
following  also  are  deserving  of  mention  :  Stamina,  Dcllo 
Fiorentino,  Jacopo  di  (Jasentino,  Spinello  Aretino  and  his 
son  Pari  Spinelfi,  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  and  his  son  Neri,  also 
Giovanni  di  Niccolo  of  Pisa,  who  all  painted  more  or  less 
in  the  style  of  Giotto,  as  did  likewise  all  the  artists  or  Tus- 
cany, until  a  better  taste  was  spread  by  the  works  of 
Masaccio. 

III.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Medici  esta- 
blished themselves  as  the  rulers  of  Florence,  and  that  city 
gradually  extended  its  power  over  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, and  became  the  capital  of  Tuscany  in  matters  of 
art  as  well  as  of  state,  the  arts  were  in  a  manner  rendered 
dependent  upon  the  caprices  or  tastes  of  its  princes  ;  and 
as  the  Florentine  artists,  through  extended  patronage,  gra- 
dually evinced  more  activity,  and  acquired  as  a  body 
a  greater  importance,  those  of  Siena  and  Pisa  proportion- 
ably  declined  in  both  respects.  The  improvements  made 
in  painting  at  this  period  were  very  great,  and  one  of  the 
most  essential  was  the  commencement  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  perspective:  the  chief  promoters  of  this  science 
were  Pietro  della  Franccsca  and  Paolo  Uccello  ;  the  latter 
comparatively  neglected  every  other  department  of  paint- 
ins  for  the  study  of  perspective.  There  is  in  the  first 
cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  a  picture  of  the  Drunken- 
ness of  Noah,  by  Uccello,  in  which  he  has  displayed  his 
ability  in  this  respect:  Noah  is  violently  and  well  fore- 
shortened. Another  department  of  painting  which  had 
been  neglected  by  the  school  of  Giotto  was  chiaroscuro. 
This  was  first  attempted  with  success  by  Masolinoda  Pain- 
cale,  who  executed  some  excellent  works,  for  the  period, 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Pietro  in  the  church  del  Carmine. 
Masolino  is  also  not  less  distinguished  for  having  been  the 
master  of  the  celebrated  Masaccio,  who,  if  any  individual 
is  entitled  to  this  distinction,  alone  can  be  styled  the  father 
of  modern  painting. 

That  many  of  the  painters  however  who  preceded  Ma- 
saccio had  great  ability,  even  for  any  period,  is  certain  ; 
and  it  is  ako  certain  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  study 
I  of  nature — a  fact  which  proves  that  the  mere  study  of 
nature,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  to  select  for  imita- 
tion, will  not  lead  to  the  production  of  fine  forms.  And 
although  beautiful  forms  have  been  produced  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  it  is  the  accident  of  the  model,  and  not  the 
result  of  choice ;  for  we  sometimes  find  the  finest  parts 
associated  with  others  so  inferior,  that  from  their  juxtapo- 
sition the  whole  has  an  appearance  of  deformity,  which 
arises  both  from  the  inequality  in  individual  models,  and 
from  the  painter's  occasionally  trusting  his  own  knowledge 
and  occasionally  having  recourse  to  the  model.  This  im- 
perfection could  only  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  of  form,  which  should  preserve  a  unity  of  style  in 
every  degree — a  standard  which,  experience  has  shown  us. 
it  would  require  centuries  to  attain  simply  by  the  study 
of  nature,  because  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  form  met  with 
in  individuals.  This  standard  however  already  existed  in 
the  antique,  and  it  required  only  the  master-mind  to  ap- 
propriate it ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  do  this  efficiently 
constitutes  the  great  merit  of  Tommaso  Guidi,  commonly 
called  Masaccio,  on  account  of  the  slovenliness  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Masaccio  introduced  a  style  of  compo- 
sition and  design  which  until  the  appearance  of  Da  Vinci 
and  Michel  Angelo  experienced  "no  material  change.  Da 
Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  enlarged  upon  Masaccio's  style. 
Michel  Angelo  invented  a  style  of  his  own,  and  he  out- 
lived it.  The  style  of  Masaccio  however,  expanded  to  its 
utmost,  still  lived  in  the  works  of  Raflaellc  and  the  prin- 
cipal painters  of  the  Roman  school.  Yet  the  great  im- 
provement in  design  which  was  accomplished  in  the  works 
of  Masaccio  was  not  entirely  his  own  merit ;  for  Ghiberti 
and  Donatello  had  made  groat  advancement  in  sculpture  ; 
and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Vittorc  Pisanello,  with  whom 
Masaccio  became  acquainted  in  Rome,  had  made  great  im- 
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provementa  upon  the  Giottesque  school  in  painting:.  Ma- 
saccio's  irrcatest  works  are  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Florence  :  they  have 
been  engraved  by  Lasiuio  and  others.  Masaccio  died  before 
the  completion  of  these  works  in  1443,  in  his  forty -first  or 
forty-second  year,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned.  Many  of  his  works  have  perished.  His  most 
able  contemporaries  and  followers  were  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Fiesole,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  the  best 
painter  of  his  time ;  he  completed  the  works  of  Masaccio 
in  the  Brancacci  chapel :  he  died  in  1469.  There  are  in 
his  works  much  of  that  mellowness  of  colouring  and  har- 
mony of  light  and  shade  which  characterise  the  works  of 
Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  srallery  of 
the  Academy  at  Florence  there  arc  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  Lippi. 

Other  painters  of  great  ability  of  this  period,  both  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  were  Andrea  del  Castagno,  called  the  in- 
famous ;  Sandro  Botticelli,  Filiupino  Lippi,  Raffactlino  del 
Garbo.  Domenico  del  Ghirlandaio,  Cosimo  Koselli,  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  Antonio  Pollaiuoli,  the  first  Italian  painter  who 
studied  the  dead  subject  for  the  purposes  of  design  ;  Andrea 
Verocchio,  and  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona.  There  were 
also  many  others  of  merit  of  this  school  at  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  followed  only  in  the  steps  of 
others. 

IV.  The  works  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  the  painters 
who  imitated  or  adopted  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
style  constituted  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting : 
but  their  influence  was  not  confined  to  Florence  or  to 
Tuscany ;  it  was  greater  in  Milan  and  in  Lombard)*  than  in 
Florence.  The  fulness  however  and  vigour  of  design  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  even  Michel 
Angelo,  characterise  in  an  equal  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent degree  also  the  works  of  Da  Vinci,  and  are  combined 
with  an  exquisite  finish  and  harmony  of  tone  which  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  Lionardo  was  born  at  Vinci  in  1452, 
and  learnt  painting  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  who,  upon  see- 
ing the  superiority  of  his  scholar,  forsook  that  art  for  sta- 
tuary. Lionardo  was  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engineer, 
mathematician,  writer,  musician,  and  poet ;  he  is  however 
chiefly  known  as  a  painter.  Historians  have  divided  his 
career  into  four  periods ;  he  painted  at  first  in  the  style  of 
Verocchio,  and  his  pictures  of  this  time  are  lighter  in  style 
of  design,  and  have  less  strength  of  chiaroscuro,  than  his 
later  works.  His  second  period  was  Uiat  spent  at  Milan  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  Sforza,  when  he  painted  his  Last 
Supper.  The  third  was  his  great  Florentine  period,  from 
1500  until  1512,  when  he  executed  the  famous  cartoons  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  of  the  Battle  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  called 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard  ;  and  his  own  portrait  in  oils, 
which  is  in  the  gallery  at  Florence — a  work  which  for 
painting  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  the  fourth  period  he  was 
comparatively  inactive.  In  1512  he  returned  to  Milan ;  in 
1514  (Vasari  says  1513)  he  visited  Rome  ;  and  in  1516  he 
went  with  Francis  I.  to  France,  where  he  died,  at  Fontaine- 
bieau  in  1510.  aged  C7.  [Vinci.] 

When  Da  Vinci  returned  in  1500  to  Florence,  the  only 
painter  there  of  extraordinary  ability  was  Fra  Bartolomeo 
di  San  Marco,  or  Baccio  del  la  Porta,  commonly  called  II 
Frate,  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Michel  Angelo  was 
at  that  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  only,  and  had  done 
nothing  in  painting,  having  confined  himself  up  to  that 
time  nearly  exclusively  to  sculpture ;  which  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  his  great  success  in  1506,  in  the. so-called 
cartoon  of  Pisa,  executed  by  order  of  the  gonfaloniere 
Pietro  Soderini.  for  one  end  of  the  council-hall  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Signory,  for  the  other  end  of  which  Da  Vinci 
made  his  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  a 
group  of  horsemen  were  contending  for  some  colours,  with 
various  accessories. 

The  good  effects  of  the  munificence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  his  encouragement  of  the  arts  did  not  completely  show 
themselves  until  after  the  second  restoration  of  the  Medici 
in  1512.  This  was  owinij  to  the  anarchy  which  immediately 
followed  upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1494 ;  a  period  per- 
nicious to  the  arts,  through  the  fanatical  exhortations  of  the 
monk  Savonasola :  notwithstanding  we  owe  to  this  time  the 
twocelebrated  cartoonsjust  mentioned.  Lorenzo  established 
an  academy  in  his  garden  near  the  church  of  San  Marco, 
and  formed  a  splendid  museum  of  antient  and  modern 
work*  of  art:  it  was  Ihe  nursery  of  all  the  great  artists 
of  Florence  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Some  singular  scenes  were  enacted  by  Savonarola  duni; 
his  short  triumph  over  the  general  order  of  thing*.  L 
1497,  at  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  instead  of  the  usual  boa 
fire  in  the  market-place,  Savonarola  had  a  laqge  scaffold 
ing  prepared,  and  upon  this  he  piled  many  of  the  moa 
excellent  works  of  the  Florentine  artists,  both  in  paintit: 
and  sculpture,  including  the  busts  and  portraits  of  seven 
beautiful  Florentine  females,  with  many  foreign  tapestnrs. 
condemned  on  account  of  their  nakedness  ;  and  they  w«« 
all  burnt  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  populace.  In  14**. 
the  following  year,  he  repeated  the  scene  on  a  m-jth 
greater  scale  :  on  this  pile  was  burnt  an  illuminated  er.pr 
of  Petrarch.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  tarenzo  di  Credi,  and  otbtV 
distinguished  painters,  took  part  in  this  fanatical  destruc- 
tion. 

Fra  Bartolomeo  imitated,  or  rather  painted  in  a  w? 
similar  style  to,  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Several  of  his  work- 
are  in  many  respects  admirable,  and  in  composition,  in  ex- 
pression, in  the  cast  of  draperies,  and  in  design,  bear  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Raffaelle :  f>* 
great  figure  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Pitti  palace,  combines  wit;. 
the  style  of  Raffaelle  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  proph*-!- 
and  sibyls  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Baric- 
lomeo  was  the  true  master  of  Raffaelle :  these  two  grt* 
painters  contracted  a  friendship  for  each  other  in  1504 
when  Raffaelle  was  in  Florence  and  only  twenty -one  yean 
of  age.  Bartolomeo  died  in  1517,  three  years  before  Ra> 
faefie.  Mariotto  Albertinelli  followed  the  style  of  Barto 
lomeo,  and  painted  many  excellent  pictures. 

Andrea  V  annucchi,  called  del  Sarto  from  the  trade  U 
his  father  (a  tailor),  was  also  one  of  the  most  diatinguEd)*J 
of  all  the  Florentine  painters.  He  was  the  scholar  oi 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  had  great  ability  of  execution,  but  he 
wanted  invention.  His  style  in  colouring  and  in  chiaros- 
curo is  similar  to  that  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  but  from  th* 
study  of  the  cartoon  of  Pisa  he  had  acquired  much  of  tkr 
style  of  Michel  Angelo  in  design.  His  easel  pictures  are 
very  numerous.    He  died  in  1530. 

V.  Michel-Angolo  Buonaroti,  painter,  sculptor,  and  ar- 
chitect, the  scholar  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  revolu- 
tionized painting  not  only  in  Tuscany,  but  in  Italy,  yet  al- 
though his  style  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  anything  o 
common  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  anti- 
cipated in  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  conij>osiiion  arJ 
design  by  Da  Vinci  and  by  Raffaelle.   The  chief  characte- 
ristics of  his  works  are  severe  grandeur  of  design  and  is 
occasional  sublimity  of  invention :  the  frescoes  of  the  van!: 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  painted  in  1512,  are  in  these  respeeu 
unrivalled  by  any  other  works.   The  cartoon  of  Pisa  taw- 
ever  was  by  some  contemporary  critics  considered  to  bti 
superior  work  in  design  :  it  represented  many  soldier*  < 
Pisa  suddenly  called  to  arms  when  bathing  in  the  Arao 
and  was  a  very  superior  work  to  the  rival  cartoon  of  L»- 
nardo  da  Vinci.   Benvenuto  Cellini  calls  these  two  car- 
toons the  school  of  the  world,  so  long  as  they  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  public :  Vasari  speaks  to  the  same  effert. 
They  were  both  lost  a  few  years  after  they  were  made,  ia  a 
manner  never  accounted  for.    Michel  Angelo's  was  cut  is 
pieces.   There  is  an  old  print  of  Leonardo's  by  Edelincl. 
made  from  a  bad  drawing ;  and  Marcantonio  and  Agostiw- 
Veneziano  both  engraved  parts  of  Michel  Angelo's.  TV 
style  of  Michel  Angelo  has  its  faults,  independent  of  an 
excessive  muscular  development :  he  had  but  one  standard 
of  form  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  every  age  and  even 
degree ;  his  women  are  female  men,  and  his  children  di- 
minutive giants.   His  great  works  are  his  single  figures, 
but  his  paintings  are  as  statuesque  as  his  statues,  and  ex- 
press a  similar  character :  his  Moses,  his  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
in  sculpture;  ids  Daniel,  and  his  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah,  in 
painting.   His  Last  Judgment,  a  vast  work,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  his  old  age,  lias  the  faults  of  his  other  work* 
without  their  grandeur  or  sublimity;  it  was  finished  in 
1541,  in  his  67th  year.  [Roman  School.]   Michel  Angelo 
made  many  drawings,  but  he  painted  scarcely  anything  in 
oil.   Though  the  great  works  of  Michel  Angelo  were  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  they  influenced  chiefly  the  Florentine 
school ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  Roman  school  of 
this  period  is  true  also  of  the  Florentine,  except  that  the 
painters  of  Florence,  unlike  those  of  Rome,  were  not  held 
in  restraint  in  their  imitation  of  Michel  Angelo  by  any  ve- 
neration for  the  works  of  Raffaelle.   The  imitation  was 
therefore  the  more  palpable,  and  it  was  an  imitation  of 
manner  only,  not  of  tlyle.   The  anatomical  school  is  the 
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best  designation  for  the  Florentine  imitators  of  Michel  I 
Angelo.  Francesco  Granacci  and  Daniel  Ricciarelli  of 
V  ol terra  were  the  least  mannered  of  his  scholars.  Hie 
latter,  though  he  painted  in  his  style,  was  more  correct  in 
design  than  Michel  Angelo :  his  women,  says  Mengs,  have 
more  grace,  yet  still  they  arc  ugly ;  but  his  draperies  were 
even  worse  than  Michel  Angelo's :  he  was  weak  also  in 
chiaroscuro.  He  painted  however  with  great  care,  and  his 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome.  Another 
celebrated  follower  of  Michel  Angelo  was  Giorgio  Vasari  ; 
he  is  better  known  however  for  his  lives  of  the  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  than  for  his  paintings.  He  exe- 
cuted an  immense  number  of  works,  but  beyond  a  general 
correctness  of  drawing  they  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them.  Other  followers  and  imitators  of  his  style  were  Se- 
bastiano  del  Piombo,  Marcello  Veuusti,  Fedengo  Zuccaro, 
Francesco  Rossi  de'  Salviati,  Jacopo  del  Conte,  Angel o 
Bronzino,  and  Alessandro  Allori.  Painters  of  this  period 
who  were  not  carried  away  with  the  host  of  imitators  were 
Franciabigio,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo.  and  Domenico  Puligo, 
scholars  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  besides  some  others  of  less 
note  :  also  II  Rosso,  or  Mattre  Roux,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
French. 

VI.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  style 
was  introduced  bv  Ludovico  Cardi,  commonly  called 
Ciiroli,  which  combined  careful  drawing  with  brilliant 
colouring.  Santi  di  Titi  preceded  him  in  his  indifference 
towards  the  anatomical  school,  and  he  was  greatly  assisted 
in  establishing  his  own  style  by  Gregorio  Pagan i  and  Do- 
menico da  Paasignano.  This  school  was  founded  upon  the 
style  of  Baroccio  and  that  of  Correggio,  and  had  much  in 
common  with  the  eclectic  school  of  the  Carracci.  Its  as- 
cendency was  promoted  by  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
Ligozzi  at  Florence,  and  by  the  school  of  Francesco  Vanni 
at  Siena.  These  painters  were  followed  by  younger  artists, 
by  Giovanni  Hihverti,  Fabrizio  Boschi,  Cristofano  Allori, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  Giovanni  Battista  Vanni  ;  also  Matteo 
Roselli  and  his  scholars  Giovanni  Manozzi  da  San  Giovanni, 
Baldassare  Franceschini,  called  I]  Volterrano,  and  Francesco 
Boschi,  an  excellent  portrait  painter :  likewise  by  Francesco 
Turini  and  his  scholar  Simone  Pignone;  and  Lorenzo 
I.ippi,  like  his  friend  Salvator  Rosa,  poet  and  painter. 

Also  in  a  somewhat  similar  taste  of  colouring  and  de- 
sign, though  in  a  very  different  style  of  execution,  painted 
Carlo  Dolci :  his  elaborate  finish  however  is  the  principal 
merit  of  his  works ;  his  colouring  is  often  green,  yet  some 
of  his  female  heads  are  executed  in  exquisite  taste.  He 
died  in  1G8G. 

VII.  In  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
another  change  took  place  in  the  style  of  the  Florentine 
painters,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Roman,  through  the  ex- 
tensive and  attractive  works  of  Pietro  Berrettini  da  Cortona, 
in  Florence  and  in  Rome.   The  style  of  Cortona  prevailed 
only  partly  in  Rome,  through  the  opposition  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  Carlo  Marat  ta,  and  other  painters  who  had  adopted 
a  better  taste,  disseminated  by  the  works  of  the  great 
Bolognese  painters  of  the  school  of  the  Carracci.  [Roman 
School.]    In  Florence  the  style  of  Cortona  attained  com- 
pletely the  ascendency,  and  prevailed  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  about  the  year  1637,  and  was 
occupied  for  several  following  years  over  his  great  alle- 
gorical frescoes  in  the  Pitti  Palace  ;  he  left  them  however 
unfinished  :  they  were  completed  by  Ciro  Ferri,  his  most 
distinguished  follower.    Cortona  paid  little  attention  to 
expression ;  his  object  was  to  produce  a  grand  effect  on 
the  whole :  his  style  was  decorative,  and  his  works  will  not 
bear  inspection  in  the  parts.    As  regards  picturesque  effect 
he  grouped  admirably,  and  his  compositions  are  extensive ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  style  was  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ap- 
plied on  the  ceilings  of  palaces  and  of  churches.    He  is 
the  head  of  those  artists  called  machinists  by  the  Italians. 
His  principal  followers  in  Florence  were  the  three  Dandini 
and  their  scholars,  Antonio  Domenico  Gabbiani  and  others, 
and  his  scholar  Benedetto  Luti ;  also  Salvi  Castelluci, 
Giacinto  and  Ludovico  Gimignani,  Lazzaro  Baldi,  Alles- 
aandro  Gherrardini,  and  Sebastiano  Galeotti.   Two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Florentine  artists  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  Gio  Battista  Cipriani  and  the 
landscape  painter  Francesco  Zuccherelli,  who  both  spent 
some  time  in  this  country:  alsoTommaso  Gherardini,  who 
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died  in  1797,  and  Pietro  Pedroni.  who  died  in  1803,  are 
reckoned  among  the  best  painters  of  their  period. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pitlnri,  <$-c. ;  Baldinucei,  Noiisie  d* 
Profetwri  del  Disegtto,  $<c. ;  Delia  Valle,  iMtere  Sewni : 
Lastri,  Ktrttria  Pittrice ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica ;  Fionllo, 
Getchichte  tier  MaAleret/,  vol.  i. ;  Speth,  Kunst  in  ltalien  ; 
Rumohr,  Italienische  fajrschungen.) 

TUSCANS.  [Etruria.] 

TUSCANY  (Toscana  in  Italian),  a  division  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  with  the  title  of  grand-duchy,  situated  south  oi 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  42°  22'  N. 
lat.,  where  the  small  river  Pescia,  which  falls  into  the  sea, 
marks  the  boundary  between  Tuscaiiy  and  the  Papal  pro- 
vince of  Viterbo,  to  44"  SO*,  where  Mount  Gisa  above  Pon- 
tremoli  divides  the  Tuscan  part  of  the  Val  di  Magra.  or 
Lunigiana,  from  the  valley  of  the  Taro  in  the  duchy  ot 
Parma.  Tuscany  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  "and 
partly  by  the  Sardinian  territories:  on  the  north  by  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,and  by  the  Papal  provinces 
of  Bologna  and  Romagna  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Papal  pro- 
vinces of  Urbino  and  Perugia;  and  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Viterbo,  and  partly  by  the  sea. 

The  form  of  Tuscany  is  oval,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
about  05  miles  from  west  to  east,  from  the  sea-coast  near 
Leghorn  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  which  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  belongs  to 
Tuscany.  [Papal  State.]  There  is  also  a  mountainous 
tract  belonging  to  Tuscany  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  encroaching  on  the  Papal  province  of  Romagna, 
and  extending  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Papal  towns  of 
Faenza  and  Forli.  This  district,  which  is  styled  '  Romagna 
Gran-Ducale.'  contains  the  sources  and  upper  course  of  a 
number  of  streams,  the  Santerno,  Senio,  I^amone,  Montone, 
Ronco.  Savio.  and  Marecchia,  which  flow  towards  the 
Adriatic.  With  this  exception,  the  waters  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany  flow  southwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Tuscany  are,  beginning  from  the 
north — 1,  the  Magra,  which  flows  through  the  Tuscan  dis- 
trict of  Lunigiana,  and  afterwards  enters  the  Sardinian 
state  ;  2,  the  Serchio,  which  flows  through  the  Tuscan  part 
of  Garfagnana  and  through  the  territory  of  Lucca,  which 
territory  forms  geographically  part  of  Tuscany ;  3,  the  Arno, 
which,  with  its  numerous  affluents,  including  the  Chiana, 
drains  more  than  one-third  of  Tuscany ;  4,  the  Cecina, 
which  drains  the  valley  of  the  same  name ;  5,  the  Ora- 
brone,  the  principal  river  of  the  province  of  Siena ;  6,  the 
Albegna,  which  fl<»ws  for  about  30  miles  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  Maremmc,  passing  near  the  ruins  of 
Saturnia,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Mount  Argentaro  ; 
7,  the  Fiora,  which  flows  through  the  border  district  ot 
Santa  Fiora.  Pitigliano,  and  Sovana,  and  then  enters  the 
Papal  territory. 

The  surface  of  Tuscany  presents  four  different  regions  : 
— 1,  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines,  which  skirt  the  grand- 
duchy  on  the  north  and  north-east ;  2,  the  hilly  tract,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Siena,  between 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Arno 
on  the  other,  and  which  slopes  on  the  south-west  towards 
the  lowlands  of  the  Maremma.  The  Ombrone  forms  the 
principal  drain  of  this  extensive  plateau,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  rather  high  ridges,  some  of  which  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  great  Apennine  chain,  whilst  others,  like  Monte 
Amiata  and  the  mountain  of  Radicofani,  are  of  volcanic 
formation.  The  lower  hills  are  of  the  description  called 
by  Brocchi  and  other  geologists  '  8uhapennine.'  [Apen- 
nines.] 3,  The  great  valley  of  the  Arno,  with  the  lateral 
valleys  of  the  Chiana,  Elsa,  Era,  and  other  affluents.  This 
constitutes  the  finest,  most  productive,  and  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  Tuscany :  4,  the  maritime  plain*,  or 
Maremme.  Distinct  sketches  of  these  four  regions  are 
given  under  the  heads  Arno  ;  Chiana,  Val  di  ;  Florence, 
Province  ok  ;  Garfaonana  ;  Markmmk  ;  Pisa,  Provinch 
of  ;  Sikna,  Provinck  of. 

The  area  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  including  its 
dependencies,  the  islands  of  Elba,  Gorgona,  Pianosa,Giglio, 
Gianutri,  and  Monte  Cristo,  is  reckoned  at  80G0  Tuscan 
square  miles  (the  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  at  the  rate 
of  G7$  to  1"  of  latitude).  By  the  census  of  1836  the  popula- 
tion was  1,436,780.  In  1737,  when  the  present  dynasty  of 
Austria-Lorraine  took  possession  of  the  grand-duchy  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Medici,  the  population  was  890,600. 
In  1791  it  had  risen  to  1,058,000;  in  1799  it  was  1.104,OUO 
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and  it  has  since  been  gradually  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
between  12,000  and  13,000  individuals  yearly. 

About  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  of  Tuscany  is  planted 
with  vine*  and  olive  trees;  another  sixth  is  cultivated  as 
arable  laud  ;  nearly  two-sixths  are  either  forests  or  planta- 
tions of  chestnut-trees,  which  afford  food  to  the  population 
of  the  mountains ;  and  nearly  as  much  again  is  pasture 
land,  chiefly  natural  pasture.  The  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors amounted  in  January,  1835,  to  132,845,  of  which 
790  were  corporate  bodies,  either  clerical  or  lay.  Of  the 
whole  number,  only  ten  enjoyed  an  income  derived  from 
land  or  houses  of  more  than  100,000  Tuscan  livres,  or  3333/. 
sterling ;  29  had  from  30.000  to  40,000  livres  ;  but  by  far 
the  greatest  number  was  of  those  whose  income  did  not 
exceed  100  livres.  The  whole  rental  of  Tuscany  sub- 
ject to  the  land-tax  is,  according  to  the  new  '  Catasto,' 
44,339,806  Tuscan  livres.  There  is  a  data  of  tenants  who 
hold  their  tenements  by '  livello,'  a  kind  of  life-estate  for  four 
generations,  paying  a  fixed  yearly  rent  either  in  money  or 
kind  to  the  owner.  When  the  fourth  generation  is  about 
to  expire,  the  contract  is  often  renewed  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. But  the  most  common  way  of  letting  land  is  on  the 
•metayer'  system,  by  which  the  farmer  finds  half  the  seed 
and  implements,  and  gives  the  owner  half  the  produce  in 
kind.  The  landlord  stocks  the  farm,  and  a  valuation  is 
given  to  the  farmer,  who  is  to  make  all  good  on  leaving. 

Tuscany  imports  upon  an  average  800,000  sacks  of  corn 
yearly  to  supply  its  own  consumption.  The  principle  ar- 
ticlcsof  produce  are — wine,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds, 
some  very  fine  and  delicate,  but  little  of  which  is  ex- 
ported ;  oil,  an  article  of  common  use  among  the  people, 
and  of  which  a  quantity  is  exported  yearly  to  the  value  of 
about  100,000/.  sterling ;  silk  is  exported,  either  spun  or 
woven,  to  the  value  of  about  12O;000/.  The  other  articles 
of  native  produce  exported  are — fruit  of  various  sorts,  lamb- 
skins and  kid-skins,  potash,  timber,  cork,  juniper  berries, 
marble  and  alabaster,  iron  from  Elba,  borax,  sulphur,  alum, 
and  anchovies,  which  are  fished  off  the  coast.  Nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  Tuscany  with  other  countries  is  carried  on 
through  the  port  of  Leghorn,  which  is  also  a  great  mart  or 
exchange  for  all  kinds  of  foreign  produce.  [Livorno.] 
Horned  cattle  are  not  very  numerous  in  Tuscany  ;  the  sheep 
are  reckoned  at  000,000;  most  of  the  flocks  migrate  in  the 
autumn  from  tlie  highlands  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Ma- 
remme.  Cheese  is  made  of  ewes'  as  well  as  goats'  milk. 
The  common  horse  is  of  an  inferior  kind ;  some  studs  how- 
ever keep  up  a  superior  breed.  The  asses  are  strong  and 
fine.  Pigs  are  reared  in  great  number  in  the  woods  of  the 
Maremme,  where  they  feed  upon  acorns.  A  herd  of  about 
290  camels  is  kept  up  on  the  grand-ducal  farm  of  San  Ros- 
sore  near  Pisa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  there 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Game  of  most  kinds 
is  abundant. 

The  mineral  products  are — iron,  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
the  ore  of  which  is  smelted  and  cast  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  mainland,  at  Cecina,  Valpiana,  and  Follomca ;  copper 
from  Montecatini ;  lead  and  marble  from  Seravestza ;  sul- 
phur from  Pereta  and  Ajola ;  rock-salt  from  Volterra ; 
alabaster  from  Castellina  Marittima;  alum  from  Montiotii; 
sea-salt  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Elba.  [Elba.] 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  are  rather  numerous :  they 
consist  of  common  woollens ;  woollen  caps  for  the  Levant ; 
hemp  and  linen  cloth  ;  thread  silk,  and  silk  stuffs,  which 
employ  nearly  3500  looms ;  paper,  which  is  the  best  made 
in  Italy ;  glass,  leather,  wax ;  coral,  which  is  gathered 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary  and  worked  at  Leghorn;  iron- ware, 
alabaster  vases  and  other  ornaments  wrought  at  Volterra  ; 
china  and  delft  ware.  The  straw-plat  manufacture,  which 
was  at  one  time  of  great  importance,  has  much  declined  of 
Jate  years.    [Straw-Plat  Manufacture  and  Tradk.] 

The  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  is  divided,  for  the  purpose 
of  administration,  into  five  compartimenti,  or  provinces  : — 
Firenze,  Arezzo,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Grosseto.  Each  province 
is  administered  by  a  provveditoro.  The  province  of 
Florence  contains  28  cancellerie,  or  districts,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  civil  officer  called  cancelliere,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  90  *  comunita,'  or  communes.  Each  commune 
is  presided  by  a  municipal  officer  styled  gonfaloniere.  The 
province  of  Arezzo  has  17  cancellerie  and  42  communes ; 
thai  of  Pisa,  15  cancellerie  and  53  communes;  that  of 
Siena,  10  cancellerie  and  34  communes ;  and  that  of  Gros- 
seto, 9  cancellerie  and  21  communes.  For  the  judicial 
Administration  there  is  in  every  commune  a 


called  in  some  places  Vicario,  and  in  others  Potest-i 
there  are  primary  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  affkir-- 
in  each  of  the  principal  towns;  four  courts  of  appe^J- 
called  Ruote,  at  Florence,  Siena.  Arezzo.  and    Pi« . 
and  lastly,  a  '  Supremo  Consiglio  di  Giustizia  Civile,*  *: 
Florence,  which  receives  appeals  in  civil  matters  from  t.S. 
Kuote,  and  an  '  Impe  riale  e  Reale  Consulta,'  that  watcix- 
over  the  whole  judiciary  administration.   The  Ruota  <:■' 
Florence  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  for  the  whole  frrarwl- 
duehy.    In  commercial  affaire  there  are  tribunals  of  com- 
merce at  Florence  and  Leghorn.  The  '  Presidcnza  del  Buo-> 
Governo,'  at  Florence,  is  the  chief  board  of  police  for  th* 
whole  grand-duchy ;  there  are  commissaries  of  police  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  a  body  of  *  Sbirri,'  or  police  fore*, 
scattered  about  various  points  of  the  country. 

The  military  establishment  is  small,  amounting  to  about 
5000  men,  including  the  police.  The  regulars  are  formed 
into  two  regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  three  battalions ;  a 
regiment  of  cacciatori  (cavalry  \  a  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
a  battalion  of  artillery,  a  battalion  of  veterans,  and  a  corp? 
or  invalids.  There  are  besides  three  voluntary  battalion* 
of  coast-guards. 

The  yearly  public  revenue  of  Tuscany  amounts  to  sixteen 
millions  of  francs,  or  about  640,000  pounds  sterling,  derived 
chiefly  from  customs,  land-tax,  income-tax,  stamps,  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  lotteries,  and  crown 
demesnes.  The  expenditure  consists  of  1,848,000  francs 
for  the  civil  list,  three  millions  for  the  military,  and  eleven 
millions  for  the  expenses  of  administration  and  other  item*. 
The  expenditure  of  the  communes  is  provided  for  by  their 
own  self-taxation,  4  taase -communal i,'  which  amounts  in  all 
to  about  three  millions  of  francs,  or  120,000/.  sterlirur. 
Provisions  on  entering  the  walled  towns  pay  an  *  octroi,' 
or  duty,  at  the  gates,  as  in  France. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  may  be  considered  to  rank, 
for  population  and  importance,  with  the  minor  kingdoms  of 
the  German  Confederation,  Wiirtemberg,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
or  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuseaov 
is  an  independent  sovereign,  acknowledged  as  such  by  a?! 
the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  although  he  is  closely  related 
to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  his  dynasty  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  hereditary  states. 
He  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Austria  as  the  kinr 
of  Hanover  stands  to  Great  Britain.    The  grand-duke 
is  absolute,  but  he  governs  according  to  the  established 
laws,  customs,  and  precedents :  he  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  composed  of  his  secretaries  of  state  for  the 
four  departments  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
finance,  and  other  honorary  members.    He  keeps  chargA* 
d'affaires  at  the  courts  of  Austria,  France,  and  the  Porte. 
At  the  other  courts  he  is  represented  by  the  imperial  minis- 
ter of  Austria.   Tuscan  consuls  are  appointed  to  all  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  America. 

The  present  grand-duke  is  Leopold  II.,  styled  *  Imperial 
prince  of  Austria,  royal  prince  of  Hungary' and  Bohemia, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany."  He 
was  born  in  October,  1797,  and  succeeded  his  father  Fer- 
dinand III.,  in  June,  1824.  He  married  in  1817  a  princes* 
of  Saxony,  who  died  in  1832,  and  by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters.  He  married  again  in  1833,  Maria  Antonia.  a 
princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  has  given  him  a  son  and 
several  daughters.  One  of  his  sisters,  Maria  Theresa,  is 
married  to  Carlo  Alberto,  king  of  Sardinia, 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Tus- 
cany, and  is  professed  by  all  Tuscan  subjects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jewish  population,  which  amounts  to  about 
7000  individuals,  chiefly  at  Leghorn  and  Florence. 
Foreigners  of  other  Christian  communions  are  not  onl? 
tolerated,  hut  are  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
worship  in  chapels  for  the  purpose  at  I-eghom  and  Flo- 
rence, as  well  as  their  own  burying-grounds.  There  are  at 
Leghorn  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  England,  a  German 
Protestant  chapel,  and  a  chapel  of  the  Swiss  and  French 
reformed  communion,  and  a  Greek  chapel  of  the  Eastern 
church.  The  number  of  resident  Protestants  in  Tuscany  is 
between  three  and  four  thousand. 

The  church  establishment  of  Tuscany  consists  of  three  arch- 
bishops (Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena)  and  seventeen  bishops 
(Fiesole,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Pisloja,  Pescia,  San  Miniato, 
Livorno,  Volterra,  Massa  Marittima,  Grosseto,  Montepul- 
ciano,  Sovana,  Montalcino,  Colle.  Chiusi,  BorgoSan  Sepol- 
cro,  and  Pontremoli).  The  income  of  most  of  the  sees 
varies  between 4000 and  7000 dollars;  a  few  have  only2txx) 
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dollars.  There  are  many  collegiate  churches,  besides  cathe- 
drals, and  2414  parishes.  The  total  number  of  individuals 
in  holy  orders,  exclusive  of  the  monastic  orders,  was,  in 
1835,  8000;  and  the  income  of  the  beneficed  clergy, 
derived  from  land  and  houses  alone,  amounted  to  2264,380 
Tuscan  livres,  or  about  80,000  pounds  sterling.  The  pro- 
duce of  their  other  sources  of  income  is  not  known.  In 
1 808  the  secular  clergy  of  Tuscany  numbered  nearly  14,000 
individuals. 

Tlie  monastic  clergy  in  1835  numbered  2461  monks  or 
friars,  distributed  among  133  convents,  of  which  81  are 
possessed  of  property,  and  52  are  of  the  mendicant  orders 
and  are  supported  by  public  charity.  The  income  pos- 
sessed by  the  former,  derived  from  lands  and  houses  alone, 
amounts  altogether  to  542,645  Tuscan  livres,  or  about 
18,000/. ;  but  some  of  them  have  pensions  assigned  on  the 
treasury.  There  are  also  69  nunneries,  with  about  3000 
nuns,  having  a  total  income  from  lands  and  houses  of 
594,581  Tuscan  livres;  and  54  conservator},  or  houses  lor 
female  education  attached  to  convents,  under  the  direction 
of  nuns,  and  possessed  among  them  of  a  capital  of  nineteen 
millions  of  Tuscan  livres. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  in  high  esteem,  and  it  can 
boast  of  many  distinguished  individuals  for  genera)  as  well 
as  professional  learning.  Among  contemporary  names  we 
may  mention  Collini,  Cantini,  Baldasseroni,  Paolini,  Car- 
mi  gnani,  Capei,  Guerrazzi,  and  Rosini,  who  are  all  known 
as  authors.  A  Tuscan  advocate  in  good  practice  can  make 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  some  realize  much  more. 

The  medical  protession  is  also  well  studied  ;  and  the 
Universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical College  annexed  to  the  great  hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  give  excellent  instruction  to 
students.  Professors  Grottanelli,  Magheri,  Betti,  Uccelli, 
Nespoli,  are  well  known  among  contemporary  names. 

For  the  purpose  of  general  education  there  are  gram- 
mar-schools ('  scuole  Latine  superiori  *)  at  Florence,  Figline  | 
in  the  Valdarno,  Cortona,  Castiglionfiorentino,  Pielra- 
s&nta,  Modigliana,  and  Livomo:  they  are  kept  by  the 
Fathers  Scholarum  Pi  arum,  and  are  attended  by  about 
2500  students.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  There  are, 
besides,  Collegi  Convitli,  or  schools  for  boarders,  as  well  as 
for  day  students,  at  Siena,  Volterra,  Arezzo,  Prato,  and 
Pistoja,  attended  by  above  1000  students ;  mostly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Fathers  Scholarum  Piarum,  who  are 
the  chief  instructors  of  the  Tuscan  youth,  and  who  deserve 
great  praise  for  their  zeal  and  ability.  In  every  diocese 
there  is  at  least  one  clerical  seminary  for  those  who  study 
for  the  church,  and  several  of  them  also  admit  external  or 
day  students:  the  whole  number  attending  these  esta 
blishments  is  about  1500.  Lastly,  the  two  Universities  of 
Pisa  and  Siena  are  attended,  the  former  by  about  550  stu 
dents,  the  latter  by  about  one-half  that  number.  Each  of 
these  universities  has  four  faculties,  divinity,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  surgery,  and  the  physico-mathematical 
sciences,  and  confer  degrees  in  each  of  these  faculties. 

Female  education  is  afforded  by  the  '  Conservator],' or 
boarding-schools,  which  are  directed  by  nuns.  There  is 
one  or  more  of  these  establishments  in  every  town.  Several 
of  them  have  at  the  same  time  a  charity  day-school  Tor 
poor  girls.  In  Florence  and  other  principal  towns  there 
are  educator),  or  houses  of  education  attached  to  several 
convents  for  ladies  of  tha  higher  classes,  who  have  the  as- 
sistance of  able  teachers  and  professors.  That  of '  l'Annun- 
ciala '  at  Floreuce  is  one  of  the  best :  it  contains  generally 
about  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  expense  of  each  to  the 
parents  is  about  1007.  sterling  a-ycar,  a  high  sum  for  Tus- 
cany. Several  noble  families  have  adopted  the  system  of 
domestic  instruction  for  their  daughters.  An  cducatorio, 
called  di  Fuligno,  for  poor  girls,  has  been  established  in 
Florence  by  the  present  grand-duke. 

Gratuitous  elementary  schools  for  boys  exist  in  almost 
ever)-  commune,  and  are  supported  from  tha  local  taxation. 
There  are,  besides,  private  elementary  schools,  some  sup- 
ported by  benevolent  individuals,  and  others  paid  by  the 
pupils,  fn  the  principal  towns,  such  as  Florence,  Livomo, 
Pisa,  Siena,  Prato,  and  Pistoja,  there  is  an  elementary 
school  in  eve*}'  parish.  There  arc  elementary  schools  for 
girls  in  several  towns.  Those  of  Florence,  Ptiwi,  Siena, 
snd  Pistoja  are  styled  '  normal  schools,'  and  are  supported 
chiefly  by  the  public  treasury.  Florence  alone  has  four  of 
these,  which  are  attended  by  1100  girls; 
Among  the  special  schools  we  must  mention  tha  Academy 


of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  attached  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
in  the  same  city. 

The  education  of  youths  of  noble  families,  a  numerous, 
though  usually  not  a  very  wealthy  class  in  Tuscany,  used 
formerly  to  be  afforded  at  home  under  a  generally  ineffi- 
cient and  pedantic  tutor,  usually  a  poor  country  pnest,  but 
is  now  generally  pursued  at  the  colleges  for  the  nobility, 
the  principal  ol  which  is  the  Collegio  Tolomei  at  Siena, 
[  directed  by  the  Fathers  Scholarum  Piarum.  Nobility 
however  is  far  from  being  an  exclusive  caste  in  Tuscany, 
I  as  there  arc  numerous  offices  and  professions  which  impart 
the  rank  of  nobleman  to  the  holder,  though  not  to  his 
children.   The  Tuscan  nobility  has  produced  in  all  ages 
men  distinguished  for  learning,  and  for  their  patronage  of 
learning,  and  the  present  generation  is  not  behind  in  this 
respect,  as  is  proved  by  the  names  of  Marquis  Ridolfi,  a 
well-known  agriculturist  and  promoter  of  education  ;  of  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of 
learning ;  of  Count  Fossombroni.  long  prime  minister  of 
Tuscany ;  of  the  late  Count  Baldelii  Boni,  a  well-known 
writer  and  others. 
Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  to  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  subdivision 
of  property,  the  middle  classes  are  more  numerous  and  have 
more  influence  in  Tuscany  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  the 
mercantile  class  enjoys  great  consideration,  especially  at 
Leghorn,  and  several  merchants  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  noblemen  by  diplomas  from  the  grand-duke. 

Charitable  institutions  are  numerous :  there  are  about 
thirty-five  hospitals  for  the  infirm,  fifteen  foundling  hos- 
pitals (the  number  of  foundlings  taken  in  yearly  is  about 
2600 X  five  orphan  asylums,  several  'case  pie  di  lavoro,'  or 
workhouses,  twelve  '  monti-di-piet.V  ten  savings-banks, 
fourteen  infant  asylums,  and  numerous  '  confraternite,'  or 
societies  of  charitable  persons  who  assist  the  sick  poor, 
the  prisoners,  give  portions  to  poor  girls  being  married, 
afford  instruction  to  children,  distribute  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  to  the  indigent,  and  bury  the  dead.  The 
Jewish  population  at  Leghorn  have  their  own  charitable 
institutions  and  schools. 

A  society  of  shareholders  has  begun  a  railroad  from 
Leghorn  to"  Florence.  The  tract  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa  was 
expected  to  be  opened  before  now.  Three  Tuscan  steam- 
vessels,  two  of  140  horse-power,  ply  along  the  coast  of 
Italy  between  Naples  and  Marseilles. 

The  civil  law  in  Tuscany  is  based  upon  the  Roman  and 
canon  laws,  and  the  principles  of  former  decisions  for 
ages  past.  A  commission  for  the  revisal  of  the  civil  law 
was  appointed  by  the  late  grand-duke  Ferdinand,  and  it 
framed  several  enactments  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  and  which  concern  chiefly  the  successions 
of  intestate*,  the  J*..*  of  paternal  authority,  and  of  guar- 
dianship and  curatorship,  the  obligations  of  wives  and 
minors,  the  forms  and  conditions  of  wills,  and  marriage- 
portions.  The  manner  of  civil  proceeding  resembles  that  of 
France,  foopold  I.  issued  in  1786  a  *  motuproprio,' or  or- 
donnance  on  criminal  law,  to  which  his  son  and  successor 
Ferdinand  III.  added  another  ordonnance  dated  1795,  both 
of  which  are  in  print.  The  first  stage  of  the  proceedings 
in  criminal  cases,  called  4  instruction,'  is  carried  on,  as 
in  the  Austrian  states,  in  writing.  Counsel  is  allowed 
to  the  accused,  and  the  oral  proceedings  on  the  trial 
are  public.  Capital  executions  are  very  rare :  the 
galleys  are  the  common  punishment  for  felonies.  Death 
in  duel  is  considered  as  wilful  murder,  and  punished  as 
such. 

The  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  courts  have  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  Tuscany.  They  watch  however  over  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  in  some  cases  may  confine  of- 
fending individuals  of  that  body  to  a  convent,  with  the 
previous  sanction  however  of  the  'Secretario  del  Regio 
Diritto,'  who  acta  as  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Of- 
fences against  the  established  religion  are  cognisable  by 
the  lay  courts  and  police.  Religious  liberty  is  not  al- 
lowed in  Tuscany ;  but  unless  a  person  make  himself  con- 
spicuous and  offensive,  his  private  opinions  and  practice  in 
religious  matters  are  not  sought  after.  No  inquisitorial 
court  exists.  Bulls  from  Rome  have  no  power  without  the 
'  exequatur '  of  the  government.  With  regard  to  vacant 
sees,  the  grand-duke  proposes  candidates  and  the  pope 
appoints. 

in  Tuscany  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
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as  natives;  they  can  purchase,  inherit,  and  dispose  of  pro- 
perty without  any  restriction*. 

**rristori.  Statist  tea  dell'  Italia  •  Almanaren  ddla  Tot- 
rana;  article  on  'Education  in  Tuscany,'  in  No.  3  of 
the  Qmrtrrly  Journal  of  Ettucation  ;  Private  Commu- 
nication.') 

Hintory  of  Tutcany.—A  sketch  of  the  antient  history  of 
the  country-  is  given  under  Etruria.    Etruria  extended 
southwards' an  fur  as  the  Tiber.   After  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Etruria  became  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Goths,  und  afterwards  of  the  Longobards,  under  the 
name  of  Tuscia,  Tusci  having  been  used  by  the  Romans  as 
synonymous  with  Etrusci.    Under  the  Longobards  it  was 
divided  into  *  Tuscia  Regni,'  which  included  the  duchies 
of  Luca,  Florence,  and  Clusium,  and  *  Tuscia  Longohar- 
dorum,'  which  comprised  the  duchy  of  Castro,  the  present 
papal  province  of  Viterbo.  Gradually  the  name  of  Tuscia, 
or  Tuscany,  became  restricted  to  the  former  division  only. 
Under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  Tuscany  was  ad- 
ministered by  marquises,  of  whom  the  following  is  the 
series:  Boniface  I. ;  Boniface  II.,  who  gained  a  victory  at 
sea  over  the  African  Saracens,  a.d.  82H,  and  effected  a  land- 
ing in  Africa  near  Carthage ;  Adalbert  I. ;  Adalbert  II., 
styled  'the  rich  marquis;'  Wido,  the  husband  of  the 
famous  Marozia  of  Rome ;  Lambert,  Boson,  Hubert,  Hugo. 
Tedaldus,  and  Boniface  III.,  who  was  also  Count  of  Man- 
tua and  Modena.   Boniface  III.  being  murdered  near 
Cremona,  a.d.  1032,  his  widow  Beatrix  married  Godfrey 
duke  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.    Beatrix  died  in  a.d. 
1076,  and  Matilda,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  in- 
herited all  the  dominions  of  Boniface  III.    Her  career  is 
noticed  under  Gregory  VII.    She  died  a.d.  1 1 15,  leaving 
no  issue,  and  the  series  of  the  marquises  of  Tuscany 
ended  with  her;  for  though  the  emperors  of  Germany  as 
kings  of  Italy  continued  for  a  time  to  appoint  imperial 
vicars  in  Tuscany,  their  authority  was  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  the  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Arczao, 
Pistoja,  and  Lucca  divided  the  country  among  them.  The 
sequel  is  given  under  Florknck,  Pisa,  and  Sikna  (Hittory 
i>f).    Florence,  having  conquered  Pisa,  became  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  Tuscany.   The  progressive  encroach- 
ments of  Florence  are  clearly  traced  on  a  map  of  Tuscany 
which  I.itta  has  appended  to  his  biography  of  the  Medici 
family,  in  his  '  Famiglic  celebri  Italiane.'    Sketches  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  Florentine  republic  are  given  under 
Lko  X.,  Mkdici,  and  Strozsi.    After  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public in  1530,  Charles  V.  appointed  Aleasandro  de'  Medici, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  to  be  duke 
of  Florence.    Alessandro  proved  an  unprincipled,  cruel, 
and  dissolute  tyrant.    He  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  Lo- 
renzino  de'  Medici,  in  January,  1537  ;  but  the  party  of  the 
Medici,  headed  by  Guicciardini.  the  historian,  proclaimed 
Cosmo  de' Medici,  son  of  Giovanni,  'delle  bande  Nere.' 
Cosmo  was  the  founder  of  the  grand-ducal  dynasty  of 
Tuscany,  having  united  Siena  to  his  other  dominions. 
[Cosmo  I.] 

1574.  Cosmo  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  I.,  who  had  the  vices  of  his  father  without  his 
abilities. 

1587.  Francis  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  who  did  much  to  restore  industry 


and  prosperity.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  1-eghorn,  and 
might  be  called  the  founder  of  that  commercial  em- 
porium. 

1609.  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cosmo  1 1. ,whc.  assisted  by  his  able  minister,  Picchena,  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps.  The  military  order  of 
S.  Stefano,  instituted  by  Cosmo  I„  to  defend  the  coast  of 
Tuscany  and  cruise  against  the  Barbary  powers,  obtained 
various  successes  at  sea. 

1021.  Cosmo  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  II..  then  a  minor.  Ferdinand's  administration 
was  weak,  and  his  long  reign  was  an  age  of  decline  for 
Tuscany.  His  brother  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  was  a 
patron  of  the  sciences. 

1670.  Ferdinand  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cosmo  III.  Under  him  the  condition  of  Tuscany  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

1723.  Cosmo  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gian  Gastone,  who  was  careless  of  his  subjects,  and  given 
to  debauchery. 

1737.  Gian  Gastone  died  without  issue,  and  with  him 
ended  the  grand-ducal  dyna>ty  of  Medici.   He  was  suc- 


ceeded, according  to  an  agreement  between  the  em- 
powers, by  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  whose  fcrr 
tories  were  given  to  Stanislav  Leczinski,  to  rev  «*trt 
France  after  his  death.    Francis  married  the  archduc':- 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  V/ 
Austria,  emperor  of  Germany.    Tuscany  was  govern  e-cl 
a  regency,  while  Francis  and   Maria  Theresa  r*-*-ii 
chiefly  at  Vienna. 

1765.  Francis  II.  of  Tuscany  and  I.  of  Germany  <i:^- 
His  eldest  son  Joseph  succeeded  him  as  emperor  ot" 
many,  and  his  second  son  Leopold  succeeded  him 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.    The  reign  of  Leopold  I. 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  Tuscany  as  a  perk., 
of  revival  of  industry  and  prosperity,  of  improvement 
every  department  of  administration,  of  order,  peace,  ar. : 
an  enlightened  legislation.    A  brief  sketch  of  his  axtc_- 
nistration  is  given  under  Laoroi.n  II.  or  Germany. 

1700.  Leopold  having  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  II 
as  emperor  of  Germany  and  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  a> 
minions,  and  his  eldest  son  Francis  being  thereby  here- 
ditary prince  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  grand -dura 
crown  of  Tuscany  devolved  upon  his  second  son  Feni/- 
nand  III.,  who  followed  the  wise  and  liberal  system  <-,; 
administration  pursued  by  his  father.  In  the  war  of  thv 
French  revolution  he  strove  to  remain  neutraL  and  ever 
concluded  a  treaty  to  that  effect  with  the  new  Frentt 
republic ;  but  when  Bonaparte  invaded  North  Italy.  ;c 
1706,  he  disregarded  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  and  marched 
to  Leghorn  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
questrating all  British  property  there.  In  consequent 
of  this,  the  English  occupied  Porto  Ferrajo  in  the  islarJ 
of  Elba.  The  grand-duke  however  retained  a  precarious 
possession  of  Tuscany. 

1709.  The  French  Executive  Directory  ordered  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany  by  its  troops,  and*  the  grand-dukr 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Germany.  The  people  of 
Arezzo  and  the  neighbouring  districts  rose  in  arms  a^ain^: 
the  French,  defeated  several  detachments  of  French  and 
Polish  troops,  and  took  Cortona.  Siena,  and  Perugia  in  tht 
Papal  state.  In  consequence  of  the  many  defeats  of  tht 
French  in  Lombardy  by  Suvorov,  the  French  troops  cy»- 
cuated  Tuscany  in  July  of  the  same  year.  A  provisions] 
government  was  established  in  the  name  of  the  grand-dulc 
Ferdinand. 

1800.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Marengo,  the 
I  French  re-entered  Tuscany ;  and  the  people  of  Areno 

having  resisted  them,  their  town  was  stormed  and  pillaged 

1801.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  between  France  and 
Austria,  Ferdinand  renounced  Tuscany,  which  Bonaparte 
gave  to  Don  Ludovico  Bourbon,  hereditary'  prince  oS 
Parma,  with  the  name  of 'kingdom  of  Etruria.'  The  island 
of  Elba  and  the 
France. 

1803.  Ludovico  died,  and  his  widow,  Maria  Luisa  ol 
Spain,  became  regent  of  Tuscany  in  the  name  of  her  son. 
a  minor. 

1H08.  Napoleon  took  possession  of  Tuscany,  and  sent 
away  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  promising  them  a 
compensation  in  Portugal.  Tuscany  was  united  to  the 
French  empire,  of  which  it  formed  three  new  depart- 
ments, Arno,  Ombrone,  and  Mediterranee :  Elise  Baciocchi. 
Napoleon's  sister,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, with  the  title  of  grand-duchess. 

1814.  The  grand-duchess  Elbe  quitted  Tuscany,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  allied  troops  in  the  name  of  the  old 
grund-dukc,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  returned  to  Florence  in 
September. 

1815.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  the  posses- 
sion of  Tuscany  to  the  grnnd-duke  Ferdinand  and  hi* 
successors,  and  annexed  to  it  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  the  Stato  tie'  Preaidi  on  the  coast  of  Siena  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
with  other  district*  and  fiefs.  To  Maria  Luisa,  ex-queen 
of  Etruria,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  was  assigned  the  duchy 
of  Lucca,  to  revert  to  Tuscany  on  the  death  of  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  wife  of  Napoleon,  and 
actual  duchess  of  Parma,  when  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  shall  revert  to  the  present  duke  of  Lucca. 

1816.  Ferdinand  ordered  the  drainage  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana.  Plantations  were  made,  and  roads  and  farm- 
houses constructed.  The  same  process  was  afterwards 
pursued  in  the  Val  di  Nievole  for  draining  the 
Fucecchio  between  Pescia  and  the  Arno. 


district  of  Piombino  were  given  up  te 
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1824.  Ferdinand  III.  died,  much  regretted  as  a  kind 
and  liberal  prince,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
J,eopold  II.  The  new  grand-duke  has  continued  the 
aysttm  of  progressive  improvement  with  renewed  activity 
by  undertaking  the  great  task  of  draining  the  marsh  of 
(Jastiglione  and  other  marshes  which  corrupted  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Maremme,  opening  new  roads,  embanking 
rivers,  extending  the  privileges  of  a  free  port  to  the 
suburbs  of  Leghorn,  supplying  that  important  town  with 
wholesome  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  by  other 
measures  of  like  utility.  At  the  same  time  he  has  re- 
formed the  judiciary  administration,  established  new  tri- 
bunals, has  encouraged  popular  education  as  well  as 
scientific  instruction,  and  has  issued  several  useful  legis- 
lative and  economical  enactments.  Tuscany  is  decidedly 
the  happiest  and  quietest  country  in  Italy,  being  that  in 
which  ail  classes,  nigh  and  low,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
live  together  on  the  best  terms,  and  in  which  a  considerable 
degree  of  material  comfort  and  intellectual  refinement 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

(Among  the  general  historians  of  Tuscany  we  may  quote 
Pignottui'/orfa  delta  Totcana  Jlno  al  Princtpato;  Galium, 
Storiu  delta  Granducato  di  Totcana  sot  to  it  Governo  delta 
Casa  Medici  ;  Reumont,  Tavole  cronologiche  e  rincrotte 
delta  Storia  Fiorentina  ;  and  Zuccagni  Orlandini,  Atlante 
geografico,  fisico,  e  storico,  del  Granducato  di  Totcana : 
for  the  literary  history,  Moreni,  Bibliografta  Storica  ra- 
gionata  delta '  Totcana  :  for  the  geography  and  geology, 
Targioni  Tozzetti,  Relazione  di  alcitni  vtaggi  fatti  in 
diverse  parti  delta  Totcana ;  Santi,  Viaggi  al  Monta- 
miata,  e  per  le  due  Provincie  Senesi  ,*  and  the  Atti,  or 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  dei  Gear  go  fili ;  Re  petti,  Dizi- 
onario  geogra/tco-statisttco  delta  Totcana.) 

TU'SCULUM.  [Frascati.] 

TUSSER,  THOMAS.  The  amusing  poetical  autobio- 
graphy of  this  quaint  writer,  although  it  forms  almost  the 
only  source  of  information  respecting  his  personal  history, 
is  unfortunately  deficient  of  dates.  Warton  supposes  his 
birth  to  have  taken  place  about  1523 ;  but  in  the  biography 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Mavor's  edition  of  his  book  it  is  shown 
from  several  circumstances  that  1515  is  a  more  probable 
date.  He  was  born  at  Rivenhall,  near  Witham,  in  Essex, 
of  a  family  which  is  recorded  as  bearing  arms  in  the 
heralds'  visitation  in  1570 :  he  was  taught  singing  at  an 
early  age,  and  became  a  chorister  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of 
Waflingford  Castle,  from  which  place  he  was  removed  by 
impressment,  according  to  'a  barbarous  custom  formerly 
existing,  by  which  boys  might  be  forcibly  removed  from 
any  choir  for  the  service  of  the  royal  chapel.  After  being 
for  some  time  compelled,  as  he  says,  « to  serve  the  choir, 
now  there,  now  here,'  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  profited  by  the  instruction  of  John  Redford,  then 
organist  of  that  cathedral.  From  St.  Paul's  he  went  to 
Eton,  where  he  experienced  some  severity  from  the  master, 
Nicholas  Udall.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Cambridge  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  court,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  retainer  in  the  family  of  William  lord  Paget.  When 
he  had  spent  ten  years  at  court,  probably  engaged  in  his 
musical  capacity,  he  married,  and  became  a  farmer  at 
K  at  wade,  now  Cattiwade,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  work  on  husbandry,  of  which  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1557,  entitled  '  A  Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of 
Husbandries  After  several  other  changes  of  residence, 
and  marrying  a  second  time,  Tusser  returned  to  London, 
whence,  about  1574,  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  plague.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  about  1580,  or 
between  that  year  and  1585.  After  passing  through 
several  editions,  his  work  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  in 
1573,  under  the  following  title :  '  Fiue  Hundreth  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry,  vnited  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie,' 
&c,  '  Set  forth  by  Thomas  Tusser,  gentleman,  seruant  to 
the  honourable  Lord  Paget,  of  Beudesert.'  This  work  was 
many  times  reprinted,  with  various  alterations;  but  most 
of  the  early  editions  are  rare,  probably  on  account  of  the 
copies  being  worn  out  with  frequent  use.  Dr.  Mavor 
reprinted  it  in  1812,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  known 
editions,  and  such  information  as  he  could  collect  respect- 
ing the  author.  Fuller  says  of  him,  in  his  '  Worthies  of 
Essex,'  that  he  *  was  successively  a  musician,  schoolmaster, 
serving-man,  husbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at  large  in  oxen, 
■heep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,  to  no  profit.  Whether 


he  bought  or  sold,  he  lost ;  and,  when  a  renter,  impo- 
verished himself,  and  never  enriched  his  landlord.'  '  Yet,' 
he  adds, '  hath  he  laid  down  excellent  rules  in  his  book  of 
husbandry  and  huswifery  (so  that  the  observer  thereof 
must  be  rich)  in  his  own  defence.'  It  is  written  in  familiar 
verse,  in  numerous  detached  chapters,  and  with  much 
variety  of  measure  ;  and  it  is,  as  observed  by  Warton,  who 
styles  Tusser  the  British  Varro,  '  valuable  as  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  agriculture,  the  rural  arts,  and  the  domestic 
economy  and  customs  of  our  industrious  ancestors.'  The 
life  of  tlve  author,  which  forms  by  no  means  the  least 
amusing  part  of  the  book,  appears  to  have  been  first  printed 
with  the  edition  of  1573. 

TUSSILA'GO  (from  ttusis, '  a  cough '),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composite.  It  lias  a  simple 
involucrum,  formed  of  a  row  of  equal  linear  scales  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  head,  of  different  sexes ;  the  flowers  of  the 
margin  female,  ligulate,  entire ;  the  flowers  of  the  disc 
hermaphrodite,  tubular,  5-toothed  ;  the  stigmas  linear ; 
the  receptacle  naked  ;  the  pappus  simple.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  America.  Two  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain. 

T.  Far/ara,  Common  Coltsfoot,  has  a  single-flowered 
scape  imbricated  with  scales,  and  cordate  angular  leaves, 
toothed,  and  downy  beneath.  This  plant  is  a  native  ot 
moist,  chalky,  clayey  situations  throughout  Europe.  Its 
flowers  come  up  in  March  and  April,  and  have  often  dis- 
appeared before  the  leaves  ascend  from  the  ground.  Dr. 
Sihthorp  found  this  plant  in  Greece,  and  believes  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  fihxtov  °f  Dioscorides.  It  derives  its 
specific  name,  Far/ara,  from  its  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  white  poplar,  which  was  called  Fur/arut  by  the 
Greeks.  This  plant  from  the  earliest  times  has  had  a  great 
reputation  for  curing  coughs :  hence  its  generic  name.  The 
part  used  is  the  leaves,  which  are  very  large,  and  clothed 
on  the  under  surface  with  a  dense  white  cottony  down. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  astringent,  and  slightly  bitter,  and 
are  used  either  in  infusion  or  decoction,  or  dried  and 
smoked  like  tobacco.  The  downy  cotton  may  be  scraped 
off  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  and  when  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried,  it  makes  excellent  tinder. 
The  plant  is  not  often  used  now  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. It  has  still  however  a  popular  reputation,  and  it 
is  reputed  to  be  the  basis  of  several  quack  medicines. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  remarkable  for  growing  where  no 
other  plant  is  to  be  found,  especially  on  newly  turned-up 
heavy  clay  soils.  In  these  situations  it  has  sometimes  led 
to  the  inference  that  its  seeds  were  contained  in  the  earth, 
and  germinated  when  thrown  to  the  surface.  It  seems 
however  more  probable  that  as  the  fruit  of  the  coltsfoot 
is  furnished  with  a  pappus  that  enables  it  to  pass  through 
the  air,  the  seeds  have  thus  been  conveyed  to  the  place 
where  they  have  found  a  fit  soil  for  their  development. 

T.  Petasitet,  Common  Butter-bur,  has  a  dense  oblong 
thyrse,  with  cordate  unequally  toothed  leaves,  downy  be- 
neath, and  the  lobes  approximate.  The  plant  is  very 
abundant  in  wet  meadows  and  by  river  Bides.  It  lias  long 
creeping  roots,  by  means  of  which  it  is  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively reproduced,  and  is  a  great  pest  in  moist  meadows, 
where  it  delights  to  grow.  Like  the  last  species,  it  puts 
forth  its  flowers  in  April  and  May  before  its  leaves.  On 
account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  Swedish  farmers  plant 
it  near  their  bee-hives.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  this  plant  in 
Greece,  and  believed  it  to' be  identical  with  the  Petasites 
(Tiraffirijc)  of  Dioscorides.  This  is  the  specific  name 
of  the  plant,  and  comes  from  pet  ami,  a  broad  covering 
for  the  head.  This  plant  produces  the  largest  leaves 
of  any  in  Great  Britain,  sometimes  measuring  three  feet 
broad.  The  butter-bur  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  a  remedy  of  value  in  the  plague,  from  which  it  has  got 
the  name  Pestilent-wort.  This  species  has  been  made  a 
genus,  under  the  name  Petasites,  by  Gsrtner,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cassini,  Desfontaine,  and  others.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  genus  Tussilago  by  its  involucre  having 
two  rows  of  lanceolate  scales,  by  its  flowers  not  being 
radiant,  and  by  its  scapes  being  many-flowered. 

T.  fragran*.  Fragrant  Coltsfoot,  has  a  fastigiate 
thyrsus,  radiant  heads ;  roundish,  cordate,  unequally-toothed 
leaves,  and  downy  beneath.  This  plant  blossoms  early, 
and  has  a  sweet  scent,  and  has  found  very  generally  a 
place  in  gardens.  It  is  a  desirable  flower  where  bees  are 
kept. 

When  these  plants  are  cultivated,  they  may  be  propa- 
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gated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  spring,  but  not 
at  too  great  depth.  They  may  be  also  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  wnich 
they  increase  themselves  by  their  roots,  they  should  be 
planted  in  gardens  in  pots,  otherwise  they  may  become 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Most  of  the  species  send  up  their 
flowers  before  their  leaves,  and  are  placed  with  others  by 
gardeners  in  a  class  called  'filiu*  ante-patrem.' 

TUSSILA'GO  FA'KFARA  (Coltsfoot),  a  perennial  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  of  compound  plants,  common  in 
damp,  clayey  fields,  road-aides,  and  the  banks  of  rivers, 
the  yellow  flowers  of  which  are  seen  in  spring  preceding 
the  nearly  heart -*haped,  smooth-toothed  leaves,  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  young  horse's  hoof,  have  received 
the  popular  name  of  coltsfoot.  The  whole  plant  is  nearly 
devoid  of  odour.  The  root  has  a  styptic  bitter  taste ;  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  bitter  and  mucilaginous.  The  chief 
constituents  are  mucilage,  bitter  extractive,  tannic  acid, 
colouring-matter,  salts,  and  woody  fibre.  The  watery  in- 
fusion becomes  of  a  dark  green  and  turbid  appearance  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Its 
properties  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  above  state- 
ment; they  are  demulcent,  slightly  astringent,  tonic,  and 
exjwetorant.  It*  name  both  in  Greek  (fax™)  and  in 
Latin  proves  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a 
means  of  relieving  cough — a  reputation  which  it  does  not 
maintain  in  modern  times  among  professional  observers, 
except  a  very  few  ;  but  with  the  vulgar  it  is  still  in  great 
esteem.  The  antients  smoked  it  rather  than  used  it  in  any 
other  form ;  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  with 
our  own  vulgar,  this  mode  is  employed,  what  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  British  Herb  Tobacco  being  chiefly 
coltsfoot.  This  at  least  is  harmless ;  not  so  the  nostrum 
called  Essence  of  Coltsfoot,  which  is  a  combination  of  bal- 
sam of  tolu.  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  a  particle  of 
(he  substance  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  In  chronic 
coughs  accompanied  by  much  local  or  general  irritation, 
still  more  in  genuine  tubercular  consumption,  such  heating 
ingredients  must  be  very  hurtful  ;  though  a  plain  decoc- 
tion of  real  coltsfoot  would  be  unobjectionable,  and  might 
be  beneficial.  The  leaves  of  coltsfoot  form,  when  moi 
tened  with  warm  water,  an  excellent  emollient  poultioe. 

TUTBURV.  [STArroRnsHiRK.] 

TUTE'LA.    [Tito  a.] 

TUT  KNAG,  an  alloy  used  in  China  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  gong;  it  is  white,  resembling  silver  in  appearance, 
and  is  very  sonorous  when  struck.  Its  specific  gravity 
was  found  by  Dr.  Fyfe  to  be  8*432;  it  is  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  and  does  not  readily  tarnish ;  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  even  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  malleable,  but 
when  heated  to  whiteness  it  is  rendered  brittle. 

It  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  who  found  it  to  con- 
sist of— 

Copper  .  .  .  40-4 
Zinc  .  .  .  25 -4 
Nickel  .  .  .  31-6 
Iron       .       .       .  2-6 

100- 

German  silver,  which  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  silver,  is  also  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel. 

TUTILO,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland. 
Tutilo  and  Notker,  of  the  same  convent,  were  the  most 
celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  and  goldworkere  of  their 
time  in  Germauy.  Tutilo  was  a  universal  genius,  and  not 
only  an  artist :  he  was  musician,  poet,  orator,  and  states- 
man. Ekkehard.  junior,  an  old  German  Latin  writer,  thus 
describes  him  :— '  Era!  enim  valde  eloquens,  voce  clara  et 
dulci.  caelaturae  elegans,  picturae  artifex,  ac  miriticus 
aurilex,  muticua,'  &c.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Thick 
complained  that  such  a  man  should  be  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

Tutilo  was  contemporary  with  the  abbot  Salomo  of  St. 
Gall  (891-921),  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he 
made  for  him  a  golden  crucifix,  richly  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  and  precious  stones.  Ue  made  also  a  cele- 
brated sitting  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gold,  for  a 
church  at  Metz,  by  which  ha  acquired  great  celebrity :  it 
bore  the  inscription,  '  Hoc  panthema  pia  caelaverat  ipsa 
Maria.'   One  account  says  painted.   This  image  or  (Mint- 


ing was  venerated  at  Metx.   In  the  church  of  8t.  OtmaaAxr 
also  at  St.  Gall,  the  altar  of  St.  Gall  was  decorated  writ  h 
some  copper  plates,  on  which  the  life  of  the  saint  was  «*"*»- 
graved  or  carved  by  Tutilo.    He  is  said  to  have  died  ix. 
806,  and  this  date  is  twice  repeated  by  Fiorillo  ;  yet  *>«- 
calls  him  a  monk  of  the  tenth  century.  Other  writers  *&!«*-< 
call  him  a  monk  of  the  tenth  century.    Leasing  and  sons*: 
others  have  supposed  that  Tutilo,  or  Tuotilo,  as  his  nan? 
is  also  written,  and  the  Theophilus  Presbyter  who  wrote  r 
treatise  in  Latin  upon  oil-painting  and  other  arts  in  or  about 
the  tenth  century,  were  the  same  person.  There  are  manu- 
scripts of  this  old  treatise,  more  or  leas  complete,  at  Woi 
fcnhuttel,  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  at  Cambridge.    An  entire 
copy  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS.  was  printed  in  1781  a 
Brunswick,  in  the  sixth  number  of  Leasing'*  '  Beit  rage  rur 
Geschichte  und  Litteratur.'  The  treatise  is  in  three  boolca. 
and  is  known  under  the  title  'Theophili  Piesbyteri  Diver- 
sarum  Artium  Schedula;*  also  '  De  omni  Seientifi  Art  is 
Pingendi ;'  but  it  treats  of  other  arts  besides  painting.  Trie- 
authenticity  of  this  work  has  been  doubted  by  some,  wrw 
have  confounded  Uie  invention  of  Van  Eyck  with  that  of 
simply  using  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  pigments.   This  subject 
has  been  entered  into  at  length  by  Raspe,  in  a  -  Critical 
Treatise  on  Oil-Painting,'  published  in  London  in  17K7. 
and  recently  by  Knirim,  in  a  work  entitled  '  The  Resin- 
Painting  of  the  Ancients'— '  Harzmalerei  der  Alten,'  Leip- 
zig, 1839.   Various  old  notices  of  Tutilo  are  printed  in  the- 
'  Remm  Alemannicarum  Scriptores,'  &c.  of  Goldast. 

TUTOR.  By  the  Roman  law  a  male  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  a  female  under  the  age  of  twelve,  were  called 
impuberes.  A  male  who  was  irapubes  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  legal  act  by  which  he  might  be  injured ;  and  if 
he  had  no  father,  his  property  was  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor,  who  was  so  called  from  his  office  of  defending  or 
protecting  the  impubea  (tuendo)  in  the  transactions  which 
were  necessary  for  the  administration  of  his  property. 
The  office  of  the  tutor  was  tutela ;  and  the  impubes,  who 
with  respect  to  his  tutor  was  called  pupillus,  was  said  to 
be  in  tutela,  in  tutelage.  The  tutors  business  was  to 
manage  the  property  of  his  pupillus,  and  to  add  to  his  ac*u 
the  legal  sanction  i  auctoritaa).  The  tutor's  office  as  tutor 
was  confined  to  the  property  of  his  pupillus,  who.  as  to  hm 

C;rson,  was  under  the  care  (cuatodia)  of  his  mother,  if  he 
id  one ;  if  not,  we  must  suppose  that  the  tutor  would 
sometimes  have  the  care  of  ins  person  also.  When  tin 
pupillus  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  had  tlie  capacity 
of  contracting  marriage,  and  of  doing  other  legal  acts,  and 
was  freed  from  the  control  of  his  tutor.  But  though  the 
law  gave  full  legal  capacity  to  the  pupillus  on  his  attaining 
puberty,  it  still  gave  him  some  further  protection  until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  thus  there  arose  a  di- 
vision of  persona  into  those  who  were  above  and  those  who 
were  under  twenty-five.  Accordingly  a  person  under 
twenty-five  years  was  often  called  Minor,  and  though  he 
had  attained  puberty,  he  was  under  the  protection  of  a 
curator,  whose  office  was  called  curatio.  The  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  protect  minors  against  fraud  (dolus), 
and  it  was  originally  effected  by  a  lex  called  Lex  Plaetoris, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Plautua.  The  subject  of  the  curatorship  is 
fully  discussed  by  Savigny  in  a  valuable  essay  (Zeittchrift 
fur  Getchichtlicne  Recktttcusentc/iaft,  band  x.).  Women 
who  had  attained  puberty  were  still  under  a  special  kind 
of  tutela;  but  males,  as  already  stated,  were  on  the 
attainment  of  puberty  completely  freed  from  the  control 
of  a  tutor.  [Curator.] 

A  father  could  appoint  by  testament  a  tutor  for  his  male 
children  who  were  impuberes  and  in  hia  power ;  he  could 
also  appoint  a  tutor  for  females  who  were  in  his  power, 
even  if  they  had  attained  puberty.  He  could  also  appoint 
a  tutor  for  the  wife  of  a  son,  who  was  in  his  power,  and  for 
his  grandchildren,  unless  by  his  death  they  should  conn 
into  the  power  of  their  father.  A  man  could  also  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  wife,  who  was  in  manu,  for  she  stood  to  him 
in  the  legal  relation  of  a  daughter;  and  he  could  also  give 
her  the  power  of  choosing  a  tutor.  The  origin  of  this  tes- 
tamentary power  was  probably  immemorial  custom,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tablea.  Tutors  thus  ap- 
pointed were  called  dativi :  those  who  were  chosen  by  a 
wife  under  a  power  given  by  the  husband  were  tut  ores 
optivi.  If  a  testator  appointed  no  tutor,  the  tutela  was 
given  to  the  nearest  agnati  by  the  Twelve  Tablea :  such 
tutores  were  legitimi.   If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  tutela 
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belonged  to  the  Gentiles  so  long  as  that  part  of  the  law 
(Jua  Gentilitium)  remained  in  force.  By  analogy  to  the 
case  of  the  tutela  of  ingenui  (persona  free  by  birth),  the 
tutela  of  liberti  and  libertae  belonged  to  their  patrons. 
When  there  was  no  person  appointed  tutor,  and  no  legi- 
timua  tutor  existed,  a  tutor  was  appointed  for  persons  at 
Rome  under  the  provisions  of  a  Lex  Atilia,  and  for  persons 
in  the  provinces  under  the  provisions  of  a  Lex  Julia  ct 
Titia. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  power 
of  appointing  a  tutor,  that  none  but  persons  who  were  sui 
juris  could  exercise  this  power;  and  accordingly  women 
and  some  other  classes  of  persons  could  not  appoint  a 
tutor. 

As  already  stated,  a  pupillus  could  not  do  any  legal  act 
which  should  be  to  his  injury ;  but  he  could  enter  into 
contracts  which  were  for  his  benefit.  The  tutor's  office 
was  defined  to  consist  in  doing  the  necessary  acts  for  the 
upillus,  and  interposing  or  adding  the  legal  authority  to 
is  proper  acts  (negotia  gerere  et  auctoritatem  interponere : 
Ulpiani  Frag.,  tit.  xi.,  s.  25).  The  doing  of  the  necessary 
acts  applied  to  the  case  of  the  pupillus  being  infans,  that 
is,  under  seven  years  of  age,  absent,  or  lunatic  (l'uriosus). 
When  the  pupillus  ceased  to  be  infans,  he  could  do  many 


acts  himself,  and  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was  only  ne 
cessary  to  make  them  legal  acts. 

A  tutor  might  be  removed  from  his  office  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himself  in  it.  The  pupillus  had  also  an  action 
against  him  for  mismanagement  of  his  property.  The 
tutor  was  allowed  all  proper  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  pupillus ;  and 
he  could  recover  them  by  action.  Security  was  required 
by  the  praetor  from  a  tutor  for  the  due  management  of  the 
attain  of  a  pupillus,  unless  he  was  a  testamentary  tutor, 
for  such  tutor  was  chosen  by  the  testator,  and,  generally, 
unless  he  was  appointed  by  a  magistrates,  for  in  such  case 
he  had  been  selected  as  a  proper  person. 

The  tutela  of  women  who  were  puberes  was  a  peculiar 
Roman  institution,  founded  on  the  maxim  that  a  woman 
could  do  nothing  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Rut 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  tutela  of  pupilli  and 
of  women  who  were  puberes :  in  the  case  of  pupilli  the 
tutor  both  did  the  necessary  acts,  particularly  wnen  the 
pupillus  was  infans,  and  gave  his  auctoritas ;  in  the  case 
of  women  who  were  puberes,  the  tutor  only  gave  his  auc- 
toritas. 

The  Vestal  virgins,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  were  ex- 
empted from  tutela.  Both  hbertinae  and  ingenuae  were 
exempted  from  it  by  acquiring  the  Jus  Liberorum,  which 
was  conferred  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  on 
women  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children.  The  tutela 
of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  a  marriage,  by  which  she 
came  in  manum  viri  ;  and  also  Dy  other  means. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tutor  as 
such,  for  he  did  not  do  any  act  in  the  administration  of  her 
property :  he  only  gave  to  her  acts  their  legal  validity  by 
his  auctoritas. 

The  subject  of  the  Roman  tutela  is  one  of  considerable 
extent,  and  in  the  case  of  women  it  involves  some  difficult 
considerations.  The  matter  is  more  fully  discussed,  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,'  where  the  authorities  are  referred  to. 

TUTSAN,  the  name  of  a  plant  indigenous  to  Great 
Uritain.  This  plant  was  included  by  Linmrus  under  the 
genus  Hypericum,  with  the  name  H.  Androstrmum,  but  it 
has  been  separated  by  Allioni,  and  made  itself  the  type  of 
a  genus,  under  the  name  Androttemum  officinale.  An- 
drosssmum  differs  from  Hypericum  in  its  fruit  being  a 
berry,  and  having  but  one  cell.  A.  officinale  has  three 
styles;  a  shrubby  compressed  stem,  two  feet  high;  un- 
equal sepals ;  large  ovate  sessile  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  arranged  in  cymes.  The  berry  is  black,  and 
when  squeezed  in  the  fingers  gives  out  a  blood-coloured 
juice ;  hence  the  name  Androssemum,  or" '  man-blood ' 
ihvi^oc,  a]  ft  a).  The  English  name  Tutsan  is  derived  from 
icrute  taine,  French,  a  term  employed  on  account  of  its 
bruised  berries  having  been  employed  as  an  application  to 
recent  wounds :  a  custom  which  arose  out  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  nature  had  pointed  out  the  use  of  these  berries 
by  their  bloody  colour. 

Tutsan  is  found  in  damp  places  throughout  Europe,  hut 
is  not  an  abundant  plant.  In  Great  Britain  its  distribu- 
tion is  very  local.   It  occurs  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 


I  Norfolk  and  Hertfordshire,  and  is  not  unfrcquent  in  Iro 
|  land  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 

TUTTY.  [Zinc] 

TUXFORD.  [Nottinghamshire.] 
I  TUY,  a  district  and  bishopric  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  com- 
prising eight  parishes.  The  capital,  Tuy,  is  the  antient 
Tude  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Mifio.'and  three  other 
smaller  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  Tuy  was  a  city  of 
some  importance  under  the  Goths.  It  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs;  but  about  a  century  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Asturias  by  Pelavo,  Ordono  I.  rebuilt 
it.  Destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Arabs,  it  was  again 
rebuilt  some  time  after  by  Fernando  II.  of  Leon,  on  the 
site  which. it  occupies  at  present.  The  castle,  arid  a  palace, 
which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  bishop,  were  also  erected 
by  that  king.  Tuy  is  surrounded  by  an  antient  wall 
flanked  by  square  towers  at  intervals.  The  cathedra), 
which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  not  a  striking  buildiriv 
The  environs  of  Tuy  are  well  cultivated,  and  planted  wit 
vines,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  trees  and  plants  of  more 
southern  climates ;  besides  hemp  and  flax,  which  consti- 
tute the  chief  production  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  population  of  Tuy  amounted  in  1820  to  something 
more  than  6000.  (Minano,  Diccionario  Geogrdfico  de 
EspaHa  y  Portugal.} 

TUY,  LUCAS  DE,  or  LUCAS  TUDENSIS,  a  cele- 
1  ir.it cd  Spanish  historian,  so  named  because  he  was  bishop 
of  Tuy,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  probably 
a  native  of  Leon.  While  deacon,  the  devotion  oi  the  age 
led  him  to  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  on 
his  return  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  against 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  had  embraced  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Alblgcnses.  It  was  probably  to  his  teal  in 
this  cause  that  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Tuy. 
He  died  in  1250.  He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle  entitled 
'  Chronicon  Mundi,'  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Scott's  '  Hispania  lllus- 
trata.'  The  style  of  this  work,  which  ends  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cordova  in  1236,  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  often 
abrupt ;  but  the  book  is  valuable,  as  it  contains  many  facte 
which  escaped  other  historians  before  Lucas.  *  De  Alter! 
Vita  Fideique  Controversis  adversus  Albigenses :'  this  was 
printed  at  Monaco,  and  also  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1612,  4to. 
Lucas  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  Life  of  St.  Isidorus,  and 
to  have  translated  into  Spanish  the  History  written  by  that 
prelate.  (Nicolaus  Antonius,  Bib.  Hitp.  Fetus,  lib.  viii., 
cap.  2  and  3;  Florer.,  EtpaSa  Sagrada,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  108.) 

TWEDDELL,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  June,  1760, 
at  Threepwood  near  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  Francis  Tweddell  was  a  much-respected  magis- 
trate. His  early  education  wu  conducted  by  his  mother, 
who  is  much  praised  for  her  piety  and  maternal  affection. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hartford 
near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  then  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine,  who  watched  and  directed 
the  studies  of  young  Tweddell  with  anxious  care.  After 
he  had  left  school,  and  before  entering  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  who  made  his  pupil  familiar  with  the  best  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  his  permanent 
esteem  and  attachment.  Tweddell  gained  the  highest 
classical  honours  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and  in 
1792  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  His  '  Pro- 
lusiones  Juveniles,'  which  he  published  the  year  after 
(1793),  show  the  extent  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  and 
raised  at  the  time  great  expectations  of  the  young  scholar. 
His  own  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  classical  learning,  or,  as  some  of  his  letters  suggest,  to  a 
diplomatic  career/but  his  father  wished  that  He  should 
study  the  law  ;  and  although  this  profession  was  altogether 
against  his  taste,  yet,  in  deference  to  his  father,  he  entered 
the  Middle  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  his  new 
pursuits  with  as  much  application  as  his  aversion  to  them 
would  allow  him.  At  last  however  he  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  continue  his  studies,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
travel  for  some  vears  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  life,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
courts  of  Europe  and  their  several  systems  of  policy.  Ac- 
cordingly he  embarked  for  Hamburg  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1795.  He  travelled  through  the  north  of  Europe, 
Switzerland,  and  thence  eastward  into  Asia,  where  he 
visited  among  other  parts  the  Crimea  and  the  coast*  of  th« 
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Euxine.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  to  Athens,  where  he  took  up  hi*  residence 
tor  some  months.  With  the  most  ardent  zeal  he  explored 
and  described  the  remains  of  antient  art  and  architecture, 
and  employed  a  distinguished  French  artist  of  the  name  of 
Preaux  in  making  drawings  for  him.  But  in  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1709,  after  a 
short  illness,  and  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  A  monument  was  erected  on  his 
grave,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wal- 
pole. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  travels  Twedilell  kept  a 
diary,  in  which  he  recorded  everything"  remarkable  he  met 
with,  intending  on  his  return  to  England  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  together  with  some  of  the  drawings 
made  bv  Preaux.  After  his  death  his  friends  accordingly 
made  all  possible  efforts  to  get  his  effects,  MSS.,  and  draw- 
ings over  to  England.  A  great  number  of  MSS.,  together 
with  upwards  otr 300  highly  finished  drawings,were  actually 
forwarded  from  Athens  to  Constantinople,  and  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  English  ambassador  there,  but  nothing  ever 
reached  this  country,  and  all  investigations  that  have  been 
instituted  by  the  friends  of  Tweddel!  have  remained  with- 
out any  result.  The  whole  matter  is  still  a  mystery.  The 
only  memorial  which  remains  of  his  travels  is  a  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  his  friends  in  England,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddel],  under  the 
title  '  Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell,  &«.,  being  a 
Selection  of  his  Letters  from  various  parts  of  tha  Continent, 
together  with  a  re-publication  of  his  "  Prolusioncs  Juve- 
niles,"'  London,  1815,  4to.  This  collection  of  letters  is 
preceded  by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  brother  Robert, 
who  has  drawn  a,  most  charming  picture  of  the  amiable, 
pure,  and  modest  character  of  his  brother,  which  is  per- 
fectly borne  out  by  the  spirit  that  pervades  these  letters. 
Respecting  the  loss  of  the  MSS.  and  drawings,  and  all  that 
was  said  about  the  matter  at  the  time,  Bee  the  British  Critic, 
vol.  v. 

TWEED.    [Berwick;  Berwickshire.] 

TWEEDMOUTH.  [Berwickshire.] 

TWELVE  TABLES.  The  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  under  various  names :  they  call  them  Leges 
Decern vi rales.  Leges  XII  Tabularum,  sometimes  simply 
Lex,  the  Law,  as  being  pre-eminently  the  foundation  of 
Roman  Law ;  and  by  other  names.  After  some  struggle 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebs,  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed  (n.c.  454)  with  the  assent  of  the  senate,  in  pursuance 
of  which  three  commissioners  were  sent  to  Athens  and 
other  Greek  states  to  inquire  about  their  legislation.  The 
commissioners  returned  in  b.c.  452,  and  in  the  following 
year  ten  patricians  (Decemviri)  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws,  whence  the  name  Leges  Decemvirales. 
The  Decemviri,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Appius  Claudius, 
formed  a  code  of  Ten  Tables,  which  were  approved  by  the 
.senate,  and  received  the  final  sanction  of  the  Comitia 
(.'uriata.  The  code  being  considered  defective,  Decemviri 
were  again  elected  (b.c.  450),  and  two  more  tables  were 
added,  whence  the  name  Twelve  Tables.  The  laws  were 
cut  on  tablets  of  bronze  and  set  up  in  a  public  place  :  they 
were  not  promulgated  till  B.C.  449,  alter  the  overthrow  of 
the  Decemviri,  who  had  attempted  to  perpetuate  their 
power  against  the  terms  of  their  appointment. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  scanty  history  of 
the  Decemviral  legislation  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them  from  the  Greek  cities,  or  how  far  the  codes 
of  the  Greeks  affected  this  the  first  Roman  attempt  to  form 
a  system  of  law.  Greek  legislation  might  serve  as  a  mode] 
Tor  the  form,  but  not  for  the  substance  ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  tliat  the  basis  of  the  Decemviral  code  rested  on 
the  customary  law  of  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  reconstructing  the  tables.  No  Roman  writer  sug- 
gests any  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

The  Twelve  Tables  are  called  by  I  ivy  <iii.  34)  Tons 
publici  privatique  juris — the  source  of  Public  and  Private 
Law,'  according  to  a  division  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Romans.  That  part  which  concerned 
the  Jus  Publicum,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  our  term 
constitutional  law,  was  changed  in  the  course  of  time  ;  but 
the  Jus  Privatum,  which  determined  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  citizens  was  never  formerly  repealed,  and  only  so 
far  modified  as  it  was  affected  by  the  changes  in  circum- 


stances by  which  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablet 
fell  into  desuetude,  and  by  the  gradual  growth  or  the  Jus 
Praetorium.  Thev  were  altered  however,  in  one  instance  a« 
least,  as  we  "know"  by  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  Actionem  by 
two  Juliae  Leges  and  a  Lex  Aebutia.  In  course  of  time  the 
language  of  the  tables  became  obscure,  and  this,  with  the 
great  change  of  circumstances,  must  have  rendered  many 
of  their  provisions  inapplicable.  In  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  Cicero  observes  that  since  his  boyhood  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  the  Twelve  Tables  bad  been  superseded  by 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Edict. 

The  Roman  jurists  made  commentaries  on  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Six  books  of  a  commentary  by  Gaius  are  men- 
tioned, which  shows  that  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pius  the  decemviral  law  was  in  substance  still  in 
force,  that  is,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman 
law  (the  Jus  Privatum)  were  still  to  be  sought  in  the  then 
antiquated  language  of  the  Decemviri.  »»>- 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  last  and  most'complete  history  of  the  labours 
of  modern  critics  on  the  Twelve  Tables  is  by  Dirksen,  in 
his  'Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Kritik  una 
Ilerstellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-tafel  Fragmente,'  Leip- 
zig, 1824.  The  fraements  of  the  Twelve  Tables  appear  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  also  collected  at  the 
end. 

TWER,  one  of  the  governments  of  Great  Russia,  is 
situated  between  56°  and  58°  47'  N.  laU  and  between 
31a  46'  and  38*  20*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-west  l»y  Novogorod,  on  the  east  by  Yaroslaw, 
on  the  south-east  by  Wladimir,  on  the  south  by  Moscow, 
on  the  south-west  by  Smolensk,  and  on  the  west  by  Pskow. 
The  area  is  21,500  square  miles.  This  government,  es- 
pecially the  northern  part,  is  an  elevated  table-land : 
there  are  no  mountains,  for  the  Wolkonsky  forest,  which 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  of  Ostnschkow,  is 
but  a  range  of  hills,  in  which  however  many  rivers  have 
their  source,  among  which  is  the  Volga.'  This  chain 
rests  on  limestone,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  im- 
penetrable forest,  in  which  there  are  extensive  morasses ; 
some  offsets  extend  into  the  neighbouring  country,  which 
I  are  scarcely  more  elevated  than  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Besides  the  Volga,  which  becomes  navigable  before  it 
passes  into  the  government  of  Yaroslaw,  there  are  nu- 
merous rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Dwina,  the  WU- 
suga,  the  Twerza,  the  Sestra,  the  Soscha,  and  the  Mologa. 
The  canal  of  Wyschnei-Wolotschok  unites  the  Volga 
and  the  Neva,  thus  effecting  a  communication  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  There  are  some  large  and 
many  small  lakes ;  the  most  considerable  is  the  Seliger, 
which  is  24  miles  long  and  4  wide.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  weather  however  is  very  variable,  and  the  sudden 
changes  are  often  injurious  to  the  crops.  The  rivers  ge- 
nerally freeze  by  the  beginning  of  December  and  thaw 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  Agri- 
culture is  the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
soil  is  poor  and  requires  to  be  manured  every  year,  so  that 
tile  produce  is  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home 
consumption ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  get  corn  from 
the  neighbouring  governments.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are 
cultivated,  but  "little  wheat.  Much  flax  and  hemp  arc 
grown.  Garden  vegetables  are  everywhere  produced, 
but  only  turnips,  carrots,  and  cabbages  are  plentiful.  Fruit 
does  not  thrive,  and  is  scarce.  Timber  is  very  fine  and 
abundant.  There  is  little  game  for  the  table,  but  many 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  martens.  Fish  are  very 
plentiful.  The  population  is  probably  now  1,300,000,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  Russians.  The  chief  occupations  of 
the  people  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  there 
being  no  manufactures  except  in  the  towns.  Many  hands 
are  employed  in  the  country  in  the  sawing-milis,  brick- 
kilns, ship-building,  and  in  land  and  water  carriage.  The 
geographical  situation  of  the  government  and  its  excellent 
inland  navigation  not  only  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for 
exporting  its  natural  productions,  com,  hemp,  flax, 
timber,  and  cattle,  besides  some  linen  and  leather,  but 
favour  the  transit  trade  between  the  southern  provinces 
and  the  Baltic  ports  and  St.  Petersburg. 

TWER,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
56°  52'  N.  lat.  and  35*  48'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  in 
the  summer :  the  Volga  is  here  joined  by  the"  Twerza  and 
the  Tmaka,the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  the  south- 
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west.  Twer,  is  an  open  town  merely  surrounded  with  pal- 
lisades,  which  are  clssed  by  barrier*,  and  consists  of  three 
parts :  the  fortress  lying  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tmaka, 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart ;  the  city,  which  is  di- 
vided by  the  rivers  into  four  parts,  united  by  three  bridges ; 
and  the  suburb.  Since  its  foundation  in  1 182  it  has  frequently 
suffered  from  war  and  pestilence.  After  a  great  fire  in 
1763,  which  reduced  it  to  a  few  houses,  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  it  is  indebted  to  her  for 
its  present  regularity  and  handsome  appearance ;  it  was  like- 
wise greatly  improved  during  the  residence  of  Prince  George 
of  Oldenburg,  governor  of  Twer,  Novogorod,  and  Wladi- 
mir,  husband  of  the  grand-duchess  Catherine,  and  sister  to 
the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  '  After  the  death  of 
this  prince  its  prosperity  declined,  and  at  present,'  savs 
Sehnitzler,  '  the  houses  bear  marks  of  decay.'  There  are  in 
the  city  a  cathedral,  twenty-eight  churches,  two  convents, 
the  bazaar — a  large  building  containing  400  shops,  the 
palace,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  asylum,  an  hospital,  and 
various  establishments  for  education,  among  which  are  a 
gymnasium,  a  school  for  120  young  noblemen,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary  for  700  students,  who  are  instructed  in 
the  sciences  and  the  classics.  Twer  has  24,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  have  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  hardware, 
candles,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch ;  Stein,  Lexicon ;  Sehnitzler,  L.i 
Rtusie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Finlande. ) 

TWILIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  light  which  re- 
mains after  the  sun  has  set,  or  which  is  seen  immediately 
before  it  rises.  The  reason  of  this  appearance  is  explained 
in  Sun  (p.  281),  being  the  effect  of  the  light  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  understood  from  the  diagram  in  the 
page  cited. 

The  twilight  begins  or  ends  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is 
at  a  certain  depression  below  the  horizon,  which  depression 
must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  the 
time  being.  In  the  fogs  of  winter  darkness  comes  on 
almost  immediately  after  sunset,  while  on  a  clear  summer- 
evening  the  broad  light  of  day  will  continue  for  more  than 
an  hour,  in  our  latitude.  We  do  not  know,  then,  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  assertions  made  in  astronomical 
books,  some  of  which,  say  that  twilight  lasts  until  the  sun 
is  15  degrees  below  the  horizon,  others  18  degrees,  and  so 
on.  And,  first,  they  do  not  tell  us  how  much  light  con- 
stitutes twilight :  is  it  twilight  only  as  long  as  a  man  with 
tolerable  eyesight  can  see  to  read  ?  or  must  that  name  be 
applied  to  the  state  of  things  as  long  as  there  is  any  vestige 
of  daylight  left  ?  What  is  the  test  of  the  existence  of  this 
twilight?  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  vagueness  of  the  definition 
that  we  owe  such  a  number  of  descriptions  of  the  duration 
of  this  partial  day.  Dr.  Hutton  informs  us  that  Alhazcn 
considered  it  to  last  until  the  sun  i»  19°  below  the  hori- 
zon, Tycho  Brah<  17°,  Rothraan  24°,  Stevinus  18°,  Cassini 
1:V,  Riccioli  10°  and  20$°  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
the  equinox,  21°  15'  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  17"  LV  at 
the  winter  solstice.  'Whence,'  Hutton  argues,  •  it  appears 
that  tiie  cause  of  the  twilight  is  variable.'  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  variation  was  in  its  definition.  He  assumes, 
with  Long,  18"  as  a  proper  medium  in  our  latitude. 
Lambert  assumed  only  04/*  as  the  depression  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  with  which  twilight  ends.  According 
to  those  who  describe  tropical  climates,  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  twilight ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  descended  be- 
low the  horizon  darkness  sets  in  almost  immediately.  Now, 
at  the  equator,  even  taking  Lambert's  angle  of  twilight,  this 
phenomenon  should  last  nearly  half  an  hour.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  transition  from  light  to  darkness  very 
much  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  made. 
Let  a  person  go  out  of  glaring  sun-light  into  a  room  which 
is  no  darker  than  the  open  air  will  be  an  hour  after  sunset 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  he  will  not  at  first  be 
able  to  see  to  read ;  but  let  nim  sit  at  his  book  while 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  read  long 
after  the  degree  of  darkness  just  mentioned  has  been 
attained.  In  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  falls  down,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  horizon,  the  changes  are  made  very  rapidly, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  darkness  comes  upon  the  eye 
even  more  rapidly ;  while,  in  our  latitude,  the  sun  ap- 
proaches more  obliquely  to  the  horizon,  and  continues  to 
move  obliquely  after  it  has  set,  giving  time  to  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  diminished  quantity 
of  light.  The  meteorological  state  of  the  atmosphere  varies 
P.  C,  No.  1C08. 


so  much  from  evening  to  evening,  that  the  mathematical 
definition  of  twilight,  namely,  the  interval  which  elapses 
from  sunset  to  the  attainment  of  a  given  depression  below 
the  horizon,  is  totally  useless,  be  that  angle  of  depression 
what  it  may.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  angle  for  one  evening  and 
another  for  another,  according  to  the  weather. 

If  twilight,  mathematically  considered,  be  an  unknown 
quantity,  it  might  still  be  made  useful  in  warning  the  wea- 
tnerwiitft  not  to  place  so  much  reliance  as  they  do  upon 
another  mathematical  result,  the  shortest  day.  If  the  at- 
mosphere produced  no  effect,  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice 
would  certainly  be  the  shortest.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  day  of  which  people  usually  speak  means 
sunlight  and  twilight  put  together:  a  bnght  Christmas 
followed  by  a  foggy  spring  will  change  the  place  of  the 
shortest  day  very  materially,  by  diminishing  the  twilight  of 
the  latter. 

The  mathematical  consideration  of  twilight,  upon  an 
assumption  as  to  the  degree  of  depression  of  the  sun  at 
which  it  ends,  will  be  found  in  all  books  of  astronomy. 

TWINING,  THOMAS,  was  the  only  son  of  a  tea-mer- 
chant by  his  first  wife,  and  born  in  1734.  His  father  wished 
his  son  to  succeed  him  in  his  business,  but  as  Thomas  had 
an  invincible  desire  to  devote  himself  to  study,  his  father 
gave  way  to  him  and  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
entered  Sidney  College.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  not 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  by  his  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  of  music :  fie  was  an  able  performer  on  the 
i  harpsichord,  the  organ,  and  the  violin,  and  few  persons 
knew  more  about  the  history  and  science  of  the  art  than 
Twining.  In  17G0  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  three 
years  later  that  of  A.M.  In  1708  he  became  rector  of 
White  Notley  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1770,  the  living  of  St. 
Mar}f,  Colchester,  was  added.  To  this  latter  appointment 
he  was  presented  by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London, 
without  any  other  recommendation  than  that  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  without 
any  desire  of  further  preferment  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties  and  to  the  pursuit  of  study,  until 
his  death,  on  the  (ith  of  August,  1804,  at  the  age  of 
severity. 

Twining  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  of  great 
taste  in  the  arts,  especially  poetry  and  music.  He  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  antient  languages,  and  is  said  to 
have  spoken  and  written  French  and  Italian  with  the  same 
correctness  and  fluency  as  his  mother  tongue.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  clerical  duties  he  was  most  conscientious, 
and  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  scarcely  ever 
allowed  himself  to  be  absent  from  his  parishioners  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  a  year,  although  his  society  was  very 
much  courted.  The  only  work  that  Twining  ever  published 
is  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics,'  which  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  English  translations  of  antient  writers.  It 
was  published  under  the  title  '  Aristotle's  Treatise  on 
Poetry  translated,  with  Notes  on  the  Translation  and  on 
the  Original ;  and  two  Dissertations  on  Poetical  and  Mu- 
sical Imitation,'  London,  1789,  4to.  A  second  edition, 
with  some  improvements  and  additions  by  the  author, 
was  edited  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Twining,  London, 
1812,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  notes  and  dissertations  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  everyone  who  studies  the  theory  of 
poetry  and  music.  (Compare  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixxiv.) 

TWINING.  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  there,  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  Dr.  John  Halliburton,  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Halifax.  His  medical  education  was  completed  in  Loti 
don,  and,  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  army  in 
1812.  After  being  employed  for  some  time  in  the  military 
hospital  at  Hilsea,  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  1815,  after  another  service  at  Hilsea,  joined 
the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  with  his  regi- 
ment in  1818.  He  remained  in  England,  doing  duty  at 
different  stations,  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Ceylon,  "and 
alter  residing  there  for  a  short  time,  accompanied  the  go- 
vernor, Sir  Edward  Paget,  to  India.  In  1823  he  was  placed, 
at  his  own  request,  on  half-pay,  and  in  1830  he  resigned 
his  commission,  and  entered  into  private  practice  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
civil  hosj.ital.  and  died  in  high  reputation  and  esteem  in 
1835. 

Mr.  Twining  wrote  numerous  paper*  in  tlio  "Transac- 
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tions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,'  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members,  and  other 
short  essays ;  but  his  chief  work  was  his  « Clinical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  more  important  Diseases  of  Bengal,  with  the 
result  of  an  Enquiry  into  their  Pathology  and  Treatment," 
Calcutta  and  London,  1832  and  1835,  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
was  recommended  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  heads  of 
the  medical  department  at  Bengal ;  and  it  has  been,  ever 
since  its  publication,  a  book  of  the  highest  authority  on  all 
the  questions  of  which  it  treats,  and  one  of  the  few  com- 
posing the  libraries  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  Indian 
army. 

(Britiih  and  Foreign  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  April, 
1836.1) 

TWISS,  RICHARD,  an  English  tourist,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1821.  Born  to 
an  independent  fortune,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  travelling 
in  an  extensive  tour.which  embraced  Holland,  Belgium  (then 
the  Austrian  Netherlands),  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Bohemia,  and  was  completed  in  1770.  Before 
setting  out  on  his  foreign  travels  he  had  visited  Scotland.  In 
17T2  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
1775  he  went  to  Ireland.  He  re-visited  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  of  which,  especially 
of  music,  he  was  an  admirer.  He  materially  injured  his 
estate  by  entering  into  a  speculation  for  making  paper 
from  straw.  His  published  works  are: — 'Travels  through 
Portugal  and  Spain  in  1772  and  1773-4,*  London,  1775 ; 

*  A  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775 -8,'  London,  1776;  'The  Game 
of  Chess:  being  a  compilation  of  Anecdotes  and  Quota- 
tions relative  to  the  Game  of  Chess,'  8vo.,  London,  1787; 

*  A  Trip  to  Paris  in  July  and  August,  1792,'  8vo.,  London, 
1793 ;  '  Miscellanies,'  8vo.,  London,  1805.  The  Travels 
through  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  The  tone  of  the  Tour  in  Ireland 
provoked  great  wrath  in  that  country,  and  elicited  4  An 
heroic  Epistle  from  Donna  Teresa  Panna  y  Ruiz,  of  Murcia, 
to  R.  Twiss,  with  Notes  by  Himself,'  published  at  Dublin 
in  1770. 

TYCHO  BRAHE'.  [Brahk,  Tycmo.] 
TVCHON1C  SYSTEM.  [Braiie,  Tycho;  Systrm.] 
TYCHSEN,  OLAUS  GERHARD,  a  celebrated  Oriental- 
ist, was  bom  at  Tondern  in  Schleswig,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1734.  His  father  was  a  tailor,  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances, but  with  the  assistance  of  some  benevolent 
friends  he  was  enabled  to  allow  his  son,  who  evinced  con- 
siderable talent,  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studies.  Up 
to  his  seventeenth  year  Olaus  attended  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town,  and  thence  went  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Altona,  where  the  celebrated  Maternus  de  Cila  had  great 
influence  upon  him,  especially  in  directing  his  attention  to 
Oriental  studies.  In  a  short  time  Tychsen  made  himself 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the  peculiar  dialect 
spoken  by  the  German  Jews  of  all  parts  of  Germany.  Thus 
prepared  he  went  in  1756  to  the  university  of  Gottingen. 
J.  H.  Callenberg,  professor  at  Halle,  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  labours  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  Christianity ;  and  when  Tychsen  had 
finished  his  studies,  he  thought  him  a  fit  person  to  engage 
in  these  undertakings.  Tychsen  was  accordingly  sent  by 
Callenberg,  in  1759,  on  a  journey  through  Germany  and 
Denmark.  In  1760  Callenberg  died,  and  Tychsen  returned 
without  having  converted  a  single  Jew.  In  this  year  the 
university  of  Rostock  was  transferred  to  Biitzow,  and 
Tychsen  was  invited  as  professor  extraordinary  of  Oriental 
literature  ;  and  three  years  later  he  obtained  the  ordinary 
professorship  in  the  same  department.  Here  he  began  Ins 
varied  literary  activity,  which  soon  spread  his  name  over 
all  Europe.  A  part  of  the  professors  had  remained  at 
Rostock  on  the  transfer  of  the  university  to  Biitzow ;  ami 
as  this  would  ultimately  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
two  universities,  a  re-union  of  the  two  parts  was  brought 
about  at  Rostock  in  1789,  and  Tychsen  was  appointed  chief 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum  of  Rostock,  which 
offices  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1810,  after  having  been 
employed  in  the  university  for  fifty  years,  he  celebrated 
his  jubilee,  and  received  various  honours  and  distinctions  on 
that  occasion.  He  died  at  Rostock  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1815. 

Tychsen  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  his 
departments,  and,  with  all  his  singularities  and  conceits,  he 
promoted  the  study  of  Biblical  and  Eastern  literature  more 


than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  undertook  the  labonoiu 
task  of  collecting  the  various  readings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  comparing  the  earliest  translations  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  of  making  accurate  descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  controversies  with 
Benjamin  Kennicot  were  among  the  first  writings  of  the 
kind  which  established  sound  principles  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, although  his  Pictistical  tendency  prevented  the  un- 
biassed development  of  his  inquiries  in  theological  matter? 
He  wrote  several  dissertations  on  the  Arabic  and  Phoeni- 
cian languages,  and  on  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis.  He 
also  made  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  various 
Christian  sects  in  Asia:  and  was  the  first  who  directed 
attention  to  the  curious  catechum  of  the  Druse*  in  Syria. 
All  these  things  combined  to  procure  him  a  European 
reputation,  and  engaged  him  in  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, but  they  also  produced  an  immoderate  degree  of 
vanity,  and  the  presumption  of  knowing  e\  erything,  which 
led  him  into  many  gross  absurdities,  and  for  which  he  was 
now  and  then  severely  chastised,  as  in  huf  controversies 
with  Francis  Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia.  The 
most  important  among  Tychsen's  works  is  a  journal  called 
«  Biitzowsche  Nebenstunden'  (leisure  hours  of  Biitzow;, 
which  contains  many  of  his  essays.  It  appeared  at  Biitzow 
from  1766  till  1769,  and  consists  of  six  volumes.  Hi* 
library,  which  was  very  rich  in  MSS.  and  works  on  Oriental 
and  Spanish  literature,  together  with  his  collection  of 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  was  purchased  by  the  university  of 
Rostock.  It  was  owing  to  the  fame  of  Tychsen  that  the 
Shah  of  Oude,  Ghazi  uddin  Hyder  Redact  ud  Dow  I  ah,  sect 
to  the  university  of  Rostock  a  copy  of  his  splendid  diction- 
ary and  grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  in  seven  volumes 
folio.  For  a  detailed  acount  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Tychsen,  see  Hartmann,  Oluf  Gerhard  Tychsen,  oder  fVan- 
derungen  durch  die  mannichfaltigtiten  Gebieteder  biblxsch- 
Asintischen  Literatur.  Bremen,  1818-20,  2  vol*.  8vo. 

TYCHSEN,  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental and  classical  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  May. 
1758,  at  Horsbyll  in  Schleswig,  where  his  father,  who  gave 
him  a  sound  and  careful  education,  was  a  clergyman.  Hu 
first  studies  in  theology  and  philology  were  at  Kiel  .*  he 
continued  them  from  the  year  1779  at  Gottingen  under 
Heyne.  After  the  completion  of  his  academical  course  he 
was  sent,  together  with  Moldenhauer,  on  a  scientific 
journey,  in  which  he  travelled  through- Germany,  Italy. 
France,  and  Spain.  On  his  return  in  1784  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  and. 
four  years  later,  ordinary  professor  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  He  continued  here  with  unwearied  activity  until 
his  death  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1834.  During  the  Ion*: 
period  of  his  professorship  various  honours  and  distinction" 
were  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  a  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  of  thr 
Danish  and  Gottingen  Academies  of  Sciences.  Of  the 
latter  he  was  elected  president  in  1797.  Tychsen  wrote  & 
great  number  of  valuable  papers  on  antiquarian  and  numis- 
matic subjects,  in  various  scientific  periodicals.  Among 
his  greater  works  we  may  mention  his  manual  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  ('  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Hebnier '),  Got- 
tingen, 1789,  8vo. ;  his  edition  of  Q.  Srayroaeus  [Quixtcv 
Calaber],  and  his  Arabic  Grammar  {'  Grammatik  der  Arz- 
bischen  Schriftsprache '),  Gottingen,  1823,  8vo. 

TYE,  CHRISTOPHER,  doctor  in  music — a  man  who 
appears  prominently  in  musical  biography,  both  on  account 
of  his  professional  ability,  and  as  possessor  of  some  literal} 
talent, — was,  according  to  Fuller  {IVorthiet  of  England 
bom  in  Westminster,  and  educated  in  the  King's  Chapd. 
He  was  especially  favored  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  held  thu* 
distinguishing  appointment  of  musical  instructor  to  Prim* 
Edward,  and.  most  probably,  the  other  children  of  that 
monarch.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music,  at  Cambridge,  in  1545,  and,  ad  eutidem,  at  Oxford 
three  years  after.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ht 
held  the  office  of  organist  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  for  which. 
Fuller  tells  us,  he  produced  several  *  excellent  Serrtca 
and  Anthems,  of  four  and  five  parts,  which  were  used 
many  years  after  his  death  ;*  and,  we  will  add,  some  few 
of  his  compositions  are  still  listened  to  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  who  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  are  acquainted  with 
its  best  specimens. 

In  a  play  by  Rowley,  printed  in  1613,  is  a  dialogue 
between  Pnncc  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  and  Dr. 
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Tyc,  in  which  the  illustrious  pupil  thus  announces  his  royal 
lather's  opinion  of  the  doctor's  merit  :— 

'  I  oft  have  heard  my  folh«r  mnily  irw*ko 
In  ynur  high  prato ;  and  thiu  hii  highneaae  Mith, 
"  Koxlaiid  our  God,  one  truth,  one  doctor  halh 
For  mufieke'*  art,  and  that  to  Doctor  Tye."  ' 

In  later  days,  •  One  God,  one  Farinelli ! '  was  said  of  an 
Italian  eunuch,  the  fanatical  lady  who  screamed  it  out 
from  a  box  at  the  opera  not,  most  likely,  knowing  that  a 
similar  absurdity,  not  to  call  it  profaneness,  had  been 
uttered  three  centuries  before. 

Dr.  Tye  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian 
as  well  as  English  Lterature.  He  translated  in  verse  the 
affecting  story  of  Theodore  and  Honnria  from  Boccaccio, 
and  published  it  in  12mo.,  black-letter,  under  the  title  of 
*  A  Notable  Historye  of  Nastigio  and  Trauersari,  trans- 
lated out  of  Italian  into  English  verse,  byC.  T. — Imprinted 
at  London,  in  Poule's  Churchyarde,  by  Thomas  Purcfoot  e, 
dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Lucrece,  anno  1509.'  He  also 
commenced  a  translation  of  the  Acts  of  thk  Apostles  in 
verse,  of  which  he  only  completed  the  first  fourteen  chap- 
ters, and  these  were  printed  in  1553,  by  William  Seres. 
The  work  was  begun  because,  says  Warton  {Hist,  of 
Poetry),  Tye  '  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  rhyme  and 
edification  were  closely  connected,  and  1hat  every  part  of 
scripture  would  be  more  instructive,  and  better  received,  if 
reduced  into  verse.'  Combining  the  musician  and  poet, 
he  set  1  notes  to  cchc  chapter  to  synge,  and  also  to  play 
upon  the  lute,'  and  dedicated  his  labours  1  To  the  vertuous 
and  godlye  learned  prince,  Edward  the  Sixth,'  his  crowned 
pupil,  who  certainly  took  a  pride  in,  and  was  fond  of  dis- 
playing, the  musical  skill  he  had  acquired  under  So  scien- 
tific and  zealous  a  master.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a 
specimen  both  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  this  work  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  History. 

Dr.  Tye  was  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  where  his 
accomplishments  rendered  him  a  welcome  visitor.  In  his 
later  days,  Anthony7  Wood  says  that  he  became  rather 
peevish,  in  proof  whereof  he  states  that  'Sometimes  playing 
on  the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth  [that]  which 
contained  much  music,  but  little  to  delight  the  ear,  she 
would  send  the  verger  to  tell  him  that  tie  played  out  of 
tune  ;  whereupon  he  sent  word  that  her  ears  w'erc  out  of 
tune.'  This  curious  anecdote  appears,  as  a  note,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Wood,  in  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  fol.  180. 

TYLO'PHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Aselepiadeae,  so  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from  (tylos,  rrXof, 
a  callosity,  and  <fx>p,  the  root  'to  bear '),  in  reference  to  the 
ventricose  pollen  masses.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  a  rotate  5-parted  corol.  Stamineous corona  5-leaved ; 
leaflets  depressed,  fleshy,  toothless  inside.  Pollen  masses 
erect,  fixed  by  the  base,  transverse  and  ascending.  Follicles 
smooth,  tapering  towards  the  apex,  compressed.  The 
seeds  are  comose.  The  species  form  twining  herbs  or 
under-shmbs.  The  leaves  are  membranous,  flat.  The 
umbels  of  small  flowers  interpetiolar  or  disposed  alternately 
along  a  common  pedicle.  They  are  found  in  India,  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Java,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  are 
not  of  any  known  use,  with  the  exception  of  T.  asthmatica, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  called 
in  Telinga  kuka-jxtlla.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  as  being 
frequently  employed  there  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 
He  says  that  he  had  often  prescribed  it  himself  and  always 
found  it  answer  as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  and  he  had  had  a 
similar  report  from  others.  Dr.  Anderson,  physician-general 
at  Madras,  had  many  years  before  employed  it  with  great 
success,  in  a  dysentery  which  happened  to  be  epidemic  in 
the  camp.  The  store  of  ipecacuanha  had,  it  seems,  been 
wholly  expended,  and  Dr.  A.,  finding  the  practice  of  the 
native  doctors  more  successful  than  his  own,  followed  their 
example  with  good  success.  He  collected  and  sent  to 
Madras  a  quantity  of  the  plant  which  they  pointed  out  to 
him,  as  it  seemed  an  article  of  the  Hindu  Materia  Medica 
hik'hly  deserving  attention. 

TYLOS.    [Isopooa.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  35.] 

TY'MPANUM.  [Ear.] 

TYNDALE,  or  TINDALE,  WILLIAM,  whose  name  is 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  English  reforma- 
tion, was,  according  to  the  commonly  received  account, 
born  about  1477.  at  Hunt  s  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Nibley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  residence  of  his  lather,  John  Tyn- 
dale,  son  of  Hugh,  Baron  de  Tyndale,  of  Langley  Castle, 
Northumberland,  who,  having  escaped  some  years-  before 


from  a  battle  in  which  his  party  (that  of  the  Yorkists)  was 
defeated,  had  settled  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  assumed 
the  name  of  Hytchins,  Hitchins,  or  Hutching,  and  married 
Alicia,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Hunt,  of  Hunt's  Court. 
William  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  of  three  sons. 
Of  all  this  however,  old  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  Tyndale's 
earliest  biographer,  says  nothing;  and  the  story  appears  to 
rest  for  the  most  part  upon  tradition,  and  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  shape  in  very  recent  times.  Neither 
the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  from  which  Tyndale's 
grandfather  made  his  escape  is  specified ;  nor  do  the  re- 
tailers of  the  story  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  account 
for  the  circumstance  of  a  Yorkist  nobleman  being  obliged 
to  keep  himself  concealed  (as  this  account  supposes),  or  at 
least  to  remain  divested  of  his  titles  and  his  property, 
throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Moreover,  the  barony 
of  Tyndale  of  Langley  appears  to  have  been  extinct  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  reformer : 
the  last  baron  of  whom  anything  is  known  died  without 
male  issue  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  John  Foxe  says, 
that  Tyndale  '  was  born  about  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  by  lone  continuance  grew  up  ami  increased,  as  well  in 
the  knowledge  of  tongues  and  other  liberal  arts  as  specially 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  wheretinto  his  mind 
was  singularly  addicted;  insomuch  that  he,  lying  then  in 
Magdalen  Hall,  read  privily  to  certain  students  and  fellows 
of  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of  divinity.'  An  an- 
tient  picture  of  Tyndale,  which  has  been  several  times 
engraved,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  Hall. 
Tyndale  however  at  last  removed  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  4  where,'  proceeds  Foxe,  '  after  he  had  likewise 
made  his  abode  a  certain  spnee,  being  now  further  ripened 
in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  leaving  that  university 
also,  he  resorted  to  one  Maister  Welch,  a  knight  of  Glou- 
cestershire, and  was  there  schoolmaistt-r  to  his  children, 
and  in  good  favour  with  his  maister.'  At  the  house  of  this 
Sir  John  Welch,  of  little  Sodbury,  as  he  is  called  by  other 
authorities,  Tyndale  held  many  disputes  on  religious 
subjects  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  frequented  Sir  John's  well-laden  table  ;  and  this  after 
a  time  brought  him  into  so  much  danger,  that  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  the  country  and  come  up  to  London. 
Alter  preaching  for  some  time,  as  he  had  also  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  country,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  he  attempted  to  get  into  the  service 
of  Tonstall,  then  bishop  of  London,  of  whose  learning  he 
had  conceived  a  great  admiration,  and  to  whom  he  made 
his  court,  by  presenting  him,  through  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
master  of  the  horse  and  comptroller  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, with  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates ; 
but  Tonstall  replied  that  his  house  was  full,  that  he  had 
more  people  than  he  could  well  provide  for,  and  advised 
him  to  seek  about  in  London,  where  he  could  not  long 
lack  employment.  After  this  he  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  Humfrey  Mummuth,  or  Monmouth,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  who  kept  him 
for  half  a  year,  and  then  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of 
ten  pounds  to  enable  him  to  live  abroad.  Monmouth,  who 
was  extensively  connected  with  the  friends  of  the  new 
opinions,  and  who  a  few  years  after  this  got  into  trouble 
on  that  account,  said  in  his  own  examination  before  Bishop 
Stokesley,  as  reported  in  another  part  of  Foxe's  work,  'The 
said  Tyndale  lived  like  a  good  priest,  studying  both  night 
and  day.  He  would  eat  but  sodden  meat,  by  his  good 
will,  nor  drink  but  small  single  beer.  He  was  never  seen 
in  that  house  to  wear  linen  about  him,  all  the  space  of  his 
being  there.'  Tyndale  now  left  England,  and  proceeded 
in  the  first  instance  to  Saxony,  where  he  is  stated  to  have 
conferred  with  Luther  ;  alter  which  he  repaired  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  his  services  as  a 
preacher  were  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  members  of 
the  English  mercantile  factory  there  established.  It  was 
probably'  while  resident  here  that,  if  he  did  not  begin,  he 
at  least  executed  the.greater  part  of  his  English  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  remarkable  work  the 
first  edition  appears  to  have  been  an  8vo.  volume  con- 
taining only  the  text,  which  was  printed  at  Wittenberg, 
and  published  either  in  1525  or  1520;  the  second  a  4to., 
containing  glosses  as  well  as  the  text,  the  printing  of 
which  was  begun  at  Cologne  and  finished  at  Wittenberg 
or  at  Worms,  and  which  was  certainly  published  in  1528. 
But  this  account  is  in  part  conjectural,  and  the  subject  i* 
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rraphers  are  not  ngrecd.    [Diulr.]  ] 


Thrse  original  impressions  appear  to  have  been  rnpidlv 
sold ;  and  both  in  England,  and  among  the  English  resi- 
dent on  the  Continent,  the  demand  was  so  great,  that  the 
Dutch  booksellers  found  it  for  their  interest  to  produce  a 
succession  of  reprints  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
It  was  not  till  1534  that  Tyndale  himself  brought  out  a 
new  edition,  in  which  the  translation  was  altered  and  im- 
proved in  a  great  many  passages.  In  the  interim  he  had 
also  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  1530,  a  translation  of  the  Five 
Honks  of  Moses  from  the  Hebrew,  in  which  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who  after- 
wards produced  the  first  English  translation  that  was 
printed  of  the  entire  Scriptures ;  and,  in  1531,  he  published 
at  the  same  place  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonas.  During 
his  residence  abroad  Tyndale  likewise  sent  to  the  press 
several  tracts  in  vindication  of  his  theological  opinions, 
which  were  all  written  in  his  own  native  language,  and 
were  probably  mostly  sold  in  England.  He  was  master  of 
an  admirable  English  style— easy,  correct,  and  lucid,  and 
at  the  same  time  full  of  idiomatic  vigour  and  expressive- 
ness :  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  particular, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  classic  works  of  our 
literature,  one  of  the  finest  samples  we  possess  of  the  lan- 
guage in  what  may  be  described  as  the  first  stage  of  its 
maturity,  when  it  had  attained  in  all  essential  respects  the 
form  and  character  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved,  al- 
though it  had  not  effloresced  into  the  luxuriance  and  full 
manifestation  of  its  resources  which  it  exhibits  both  in  the 
poetry  and  the  prose  of  what  has  been  called  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Tyndale  finished  his  career  at  Antwerp  in 
1536.  His  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  other  pub- 
lications had  been  repeatedly  denounced  by  public  authority 
in  England;  and  at  last,  in  1534,  his  person  was  seized,  by 
the  contrivance,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  English  government, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Vilvoord,  or  Ville- 
fort,  near  Brussels,  where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and,  being  then  brought  to  trial,  was  con- 
demned a*  guilty  of  heresy  in  conformity  with  the  imperial 
decree  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530. 
Upon  this  sentence  he  was,  says  Foxc,  '  brought  forth  to 
the  place  of  execution,  was  there  tied  to  the  stake,  and 
then  strangled  first  by  the  hangman,  and  afterward  with 
fire  consumed.'  The  accounts  of  the  affair  that  have  come 
down  to  us  however  arc  very  imperfect  and  obscure  ;  even 
the  exact  dates  arc  wanting. 

A  new  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  published  at  London,  in  small  4to.,  in  1830 ; 
it  is  very  beautifully  executed,  and  professes  to  be  printed 
verbatim  from  a  copy,  supposed  to  be  the  only  perfect 
extant,  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bris- 
the  first  impression  of  1525  or  1520.  Only  some 
specimens  are  given  of  the  alterations  in  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  1531.  But  a  reprint  of  this  latter  edition  has  since 
been  produced  bv  the  same  publisher  (Mr.  Bngster)  in  his 
'  English  Hexap'la,'  Loud.,  4to.,  1841.  All  Tyndale's 
uiiiriiuil  writings  were  published,  along  with  those  or 
Knili  and  Barnes,  at  London,  in  1573,  in  a  folio  volume, 
in  which  they  occupy  478  pp..  besides  an  index;  and 
there  is  a  modern  edition  of  them,  along  with  those  of 
Frith,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Works  of  the  English  Refor- 
mers William  Tyndale  and  John  Frith,'  edited  by  Thomas 
Russell,  A.M.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1831.  In  this  edition 
Tyndale's  works  fill  the  two  first  volumes  and  70  pages  of 
the  third.  The  most  detailed  life  of  Tyndal  is  a  Memoir 
of  KJ  pp.).  bv  Mr.  George  Ofibr.  prefixed  to  the  late 
reprint  of  his  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  a  very  uncritical 
performance. 

TYN  EMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough,  created  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  comprehending  the  townships  of 
Tynemoutb,  North  Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Culler- 
coats,  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Tynemouth,  in  Castle 
Ward,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  castle,  which 
occupies  a  peninsula  at  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.  and  the  village  of  Tynemouth,  are  about  9  miles 
cast  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  the  town  of  North  Shields 
is  a  mile  or  two  nearer  Newcastle. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  a  post  on  the 
site  of  Tynemouth  castle,  and  Camden  thought  it  was  the 
Tunnoceium  of  the 4  Notitia,'  which  others  place  at  Bownew 
in  Cumberland.  On  the  same  site  a  religious  house  was 
erected  by  Oswald,  or  his  nephew  Ecgfrid,  kings  of  North- 
umbria,  which  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Danes, 


copv  extant. 


and  remained  desolate  until  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  whenTostig,  earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  Godwin 
restored  it.  It  was  subsequently  made  subject  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Jarrow,  afterwards  to  the  monastery  of  Durham, 
and  at  a  later  period  still  to  St.  Albans  Abbey,  from 
whence  a  number  of  Benedictine  monks  were  transferred 
to  it.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  peninsula 
on  which  it  stood  was  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall 
and  a  ditch ;  the  place  was  afterward*  more  completely 
fortified,  Ihe  walls  being  carried  round  the  site,  towards 
the  sea,  where  there  are  cliffs  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
nearly  60  feet,  as  well  as  towards  the  land,  and  was  known  u 
Tynemouth  Castle.  At  the  Reformation,  when  the  m  on  act  en 
was  suppressed,  its  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  5 11/.  4*  .!+«/. 
gross,  or  307/.  10*.  5^J.  clear.  The  castle  was  garrisoned 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  great  civil  war  «u 
taken  (a.d.  1644),  by  the  Scotch  from  the  Royalists, 
who  had  occupied  it.  Having  been  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, it  was  garrisoned  by  them,  but  the  garrison  having 
revolted,  the  place  was  stormed  by  a  parliamentary  force 
from  Newcastle,  under  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig.  Considerable 
remains  still  exist  both  of  the  priory  and  the  castle.  The 
gateway  tower  of  the  castle  on  the  west  or  land  ride  is  tn 
tolerably  good  condition,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  ap- 
pears to  be  entire.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
priory  church,  built  of  reddish  stone,  of  various  dates  and 
styles,  especially  Norman  and  early  English.  This  wa? 
used  as  the  parish  church  until  the"  time  of  Charles  11.. 
when  a  new  church  was  built  at  North  Shields,  distant  a 
mile  to  the  west.  There  are  a  lighthouse  and  some  other 
modern  buildings  in  the  castle ;  and  near  it  are  a  fori  ty 
command  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  group  of  build- 
ings, built  for  barracks,  now  forming  a  square  of  dwelling- 
houses.  The  village  of  Tynemouth  is  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street.  There  are 
some  elegant  baths,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  bathing  season. 

North  Shields  rose  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prior  of  Tynemouth.  who  erected 
houses  here,  formed  a  harbour,  and  established  a  market ; 
but  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  regarding  the  formation  of 
the  town  as  a  violation  of  their  charter,  obtained  a  decree 
which  compelled  the  prior  to  suppress  the  market,  and 
destroy  the  buildings  he  had  erected.  The  place  conse- 
quently continued  in  obscurity  until  Cromwell,  in  the  tiim 
of  the  Commonweath,  caused  an  act  to  be  rSused  for  form  ins 
quays  and  establishing  a  market.  It  was  not  however  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  restrictions 
upon  the  trade  of  the  place  were  removed  ;  and  from  tha: 
time  the  town  dates  its  prosperity.  It  extends  about  » 
mile  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  South 
Shields,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  township  of  North 
Shields,  and  portions  of  Chirton  and  Tynemouth.  The  old 
part  consists  of  narrow  streets  and  alleys ;  the  newer  part 
has  spacious  streets  and  squares,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
good  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas;  Chirton  and 
Preston  villages  lie  back  from  the  river,  but  Chirton  will 
probably  be  united  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  extension 
of  buildings  to  North  Shields.  The  parish  church  of  Tyne- 
mouth is  at  the  eastern  end  of  North  Shields,  and  there  are 
a  chapel-of-ease  and  a  new  church,  the  latter  completed 
in  1836 ;  there  arc  also  several  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  different 
classes  of  Methodists ;  a  handsome  building  for  the  sub- 
scription library,  a  Scientific  and  Mechanics*  Institute,  and 
a  theatre. 

The  population  of  the  townships  included  in  the  borough 
was  in  1831  as  follows  :— 


Towrwhi?. 

Tynemouth  . 
North  Shields. 
Chirton     .  « 
Preston 
Cullercoat.  . 


Rest  of  Parish 


Population. 


1724 
818 

630 
145 
83 

:5412 
324 


373G 


261 

12 

8 
•_> 

284 
24 

3<)8 


18 


It) 


1!) 


2019 
1895 
1034 
100 
145 


5S53 
354 


10,182 
6,744 
4/J73 
705 
542 

1.572 


6207  24,778 

North  Shields  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  There  are  nu- 
merous collieries  in  the  neighbourhood,  employing,  in  the 
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whole  pamh,  1000  men  ;  ships  of  300  tons  can  load  at  the 
quays.  There  is  ft  great  export  of  coals,  chiefly  to  Ixmdon 
and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Enijland  and  Scotland.  Several 
vessels  are  engaged  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits 
whale  fishery.  Ship-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
■ail-cloth,  cordage,  chain-cables  and  anchors,  arc  actively 
carried  on:  there  are  salt-pans.  There  is  a  market  on 
Friday. 

Tynemouth  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  New- 
castle, in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese 
of  Durham,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  298/. 

There  were  in  the  borough  in  1B33,  an  infant-school, 
05  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  of  which  three  were  also 
Sunday-schools,  and  ten  Sunday-schools.  The  infant-school 
had  32  boys  and  33  girls ;  the  other  day-schools  1159  boys 
and  1038  girls,  and  from  300  to  400  children  of  sex  not 
stated ;  and  the  Sunday-schools  (not  reckoning  the  three 
which  were  also  day-schools),  591  bovs,  482  girls,  and 
HO  children  of  sex  not  stated.  One  of  the  day-schools  has 
a  tolerably  good  endowment. 

(Hutchinson's  Northumberland ;  Wallis's  Northumber- 
land ;  Grose's  Antiquities  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.  ) 

TYPE- FOUNDING.  In  the  article  Printing  (vol.  xix., 
pp.  16,  17)  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  various  steps  in 
the  invention  of  typography,  or  the  art  of  printing  from 
moveable  types,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  individuals  whose 
ingenuity  contributed,  more  or  less,  to  the  perfection  of 
the  process  of  type-founding,  or  the  formation  of  single 
alphabetic  characters  which  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
form  words,  sentences,  and  whole  pages  capable  of  being 
printed  from  like  a  single  block,  and  may  subsequently  be 
separated  and  re-arranged  at  pleasure.  To  the  particulars 
there  given  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  account  of  the  in- 
vention given  by  the  German  chronicler  Trithemius,  which 
is  there  only  referred  to.  Translations  of  this  narrative  are 
published  in  several  works  on  the  history  of  printing,  with 
slinht  verbal  variations;  but  the  version  here  quoted  is 
that  given  by  Singer.  Writing  of  the  year  1450,  Trithe- 
mius states,  that  about  that  time  the  *  wonderful  and  then 
unheard-of  art  of  printing  and  characterizing  books '  was 
invented  and  devised  by  Gutenberg,  who,  after  expending 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  in  the  invention,  and  ex- 
periencing many  difficulties,  was  about  to  abandon  it ; 
when,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  John  Faust,  or  Fust, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  '  At 
first  they  formed  (i.e.  engraved)  the  characters  or  letters 
m  written  order  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  in  this  manner 
they  printed  the  vocabulary  called  a  Catholicon.  But 
with  these  forms  (or  blocks)  they  could  print  nothing  else, 
because  the  characters  could  not  be  transposed  in  these 
tablets,  but  were  engraved  thereon,  as  we  have  said.  To 
this  invention  succeeded  a  more  subtle  one,  for  they  found 
out  the  means  of  cutting  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  they  called  matrices,  from  which  again 
they  cast  characters  of  copper  or  tin  of  sufficient  hardness 
to  resist  the  necessary  pressure,  which  they  had  before 
engraved  bv  hand.  And  truly,  as  I  learned  thirty  years 
since  from  Peter  Opilio  (Schoeffer)  de  Gcrnsheim,  citizen 
of  Mcntz,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  first  inventor  of 
this  art,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  after  the  first 
invention  of  this  art  of  printing;  tor  in  printing  the  Bible, 
before  they  had  completed  the  third  quaternion  (or  gather- 
ing of  four  sheets)  4000  florins  were  expended.  Thus  Peter 
Schoeffer,  whom  we  have  above  mentioned,  first  servant 
and  afterwards  son-in-law  to  the  first  inventor,  John  Faust, 
as  we  have  said,  an  ingenious  and  sagacious  man,  dis- 
covered the  more  easy  method  of  casting  the  types,  and 
thus  the  art  was  reduced  to  the  complete  state  in  which 
it  now  is.  These  three  kept  this  method  of  printing  secret 
for  some  time,  until  it  was  divulged  by  some  of  their  work- 
men, without  whose  aid  this  art  could  not  have  been  exer- 
cised :  it  was  first  developed  at  Strasbourg,  and  soon  be- 
came known  to  other  nations.'  Another  very  early  account, 
attributed  to  a  relation  of  Fust,  and  quoted  in  Bowyers 
'  Orisrin  of  Printing,'  and  several  other  works,  states  that 
'  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gernsheim,  perceiving  his  master  Fust's 
design,  and  being  himself  ardently  desirous  to  improve  the 
art,  found  out  (by  the  good  providence  of  God)  the  method 
of  cutting  (incidendi)  the  characters  in  a  matrix,  that  the 
letters  might  each  be  singly  cast,  instead  of  being  cut.  He 
privately  cut  matrices  for  the  whole  a'phabet ;  and  when 
fie  showed  his  master  the  letters  cast  from  these  matrices. 
Fust  was  so  plea«d  with  the  contrivance,  that  he  promised 


Peter  to  give  him  his  only  daughter  Christina  in  marriage  ; 
a  promise  which  he  soon  afterwards  performed.  But  there 
were  as  many  difficulties  at  first  with  these  letters,  as  there 
had  been  before  with  wooden  ones,  the  metal  being  too 
soft  to  support  the  force  of  the  impression  ;  but  this  defect 
was  soon  remedied  bv  mixing  the  metal  with  a  substance 
which  sufficiently  hardened  it.' 

Without  attempting  farther  to  follow  the  early  history 
of  type-founding,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  apparatus 
employed  appears,  at  a'very  early  period,  to  have  assumed 
its  present  form.  The  first  satisfactory  evidence  upon  this 
point  is  afforded  by  the  device  of  Badius  Asvensius,  an 
eminent  printer  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  which  device  was  subsequently  adopted, 
with  various  modifications,  by  several  other  printers, 
I  among  whom  was  an  English  practitioner,  Anthony 
Scoloker,  of  Ipswich.  It  exhibits  the  various  operation* 
then  usually  carried  on  at  a  printing-office,  embracing 
type-founding  as  well  as  composing  and  printing;  and  it 
represents  the  matrix  and  other  apparatus  of  the  type- 
founder in  the  form  still  used.  Most  of  the  early  printers, 
in  England  as  well  as  the  Continent,  cut  and  cast  their  own 
types;  and  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  that  division  of 
labour  which  has  tended  so  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art,  is  found  in  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  dated 
July  1 1,  1637,  intended  to  suppress  or  render  more  diffi- 
cult the  publication  of  seditious  works  by  the  Puritans  and 
others  opposed  to  the  government,  who,  about  that  period, 
established  secret  printing-offices  for  ttie  purpose.  This 
decree  ordained  that  there  should  be  only  four  founders  of 
letters  for  printing  in  the  kingdom ;  ana  that  any  vacan- 
cies which  might  occur  in  that  number  should  be  filled  up 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  bishop  of  Txmdon, 
and  six  other  high  commissioners;  and  it  laid  the  most 
stringent  regulations  upon  the  master-founders  respecting 
the  employment  of  journeymen  and  the  taking  of  appren- 
tices. These  oppressive  restrictions  were  re-enacted  for 
twovears,  bv  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Charles  It.,  and  renewed  for  limited  periods  in  his  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  years.  They  were  again  revived 
for  seven  years  in  the  first  year  of  James  II.,  1685,  and 
finally  expired,  on  the  termination  of  the  last-mentioned 
term,  in  1693. 

Although  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  had,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  English  printing,  established  a  high  character  as 
type-founders,  this  branch  of  the  art  long  remained  in  a 
depressed  state  in  England,  the  best  types  being  supplied 
by  continental  founders ;  a  circumstance  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  British  founders  after  their  art  was 
separated  from  that  of  printing.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  native  talent  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  all  the  types  used  by  London  printers  for  supe- 
rior works  were  imported  from  Holland.  William  Caslon, 
who  was  originally  employed  in  engraving  on  gun-barrels, 
and  in  cutting  ornaments  and  letters  for  the  use  of  book- 
binders, has  the  honour  of  removing  this  stigma  upon 
English  ingenuity,  and  of  establishing  a  well-deserved  and 
permanent  pre-eminence  for  British  types.  Having  exe- 
cuted some  remarkably  neat  letters  for  lettering  books,  he 
was  encouraged  to  attempt  punch-cuttinir ;  iiis  first  en- 
gagement in  this  way  being  for  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  for  whom  he  executed  an  Arabic 
fount  about  the  year  ,1720.  Caslon  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  Bowyer;  and  he  soon  attained  a  reputation 
which  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  Dutch 
types,  but  occasioned  a  demand  for  his  own  on  the  Conti- 
nent. His  foundry  was  continued  by  his  descendants,  and 
is  still  in  operation.  Another  name  memorable  in  the 
history  of  English  type-founding  is  that  of  John  Basker- 
ville,  of  Birmingham,  who  died  in  1775.  His  stock  of 
beautiful  types  was  sold  to  a  literary  society  in  Paris,  and 
used  for  printing  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire ; 
his  widow  having  failed  to  obtain  either  a  purchaser  in 
England,  or  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  her  to 
continue  his  business.  In  Glasgow,  where  the  art  of  type- 
founding  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  it 
was  commenced,  in  1718,  by  James  Duncan,  whose  letters 
were  but  rudely  cut ;  but  about  1740  it  received  great  im 
provementa  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Wilson  and  John 
Bain,  whose  establishment,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
descendants  of  Wilson,  became  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe.     The  history  of  the  early  British  founders  is 
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minutely  given  in  a  very  rare  pamphlet,  published  in  1788, 
by  the  eccentric  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  entitled  '  A  Disser- 
tation upon  English  Typographical  Founders  and  Foun- 
deries ;'  and  Hansard,  in  his  ' Typographia,'  has  reprinted 
most  of  the  information  collected  by  Rowe  Mores,  together 
with  notices  of  more  recent  type-founders.  In  France  the 
names  of  Breitkopf  and  Didot  have  attained  high  celebrity 
for  improvements  in  type-founding.  The  printing  esta- 
blishment and  foundry  of  the  former,  who  died  in  171M, 
are  said  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world,  not  excepting  those  of  the  Society 
de  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  to  have  contained  punches 
for  four  hundred  alphabets. 

The  first  and  most  important  operation  of  a  type-foundry 
,s  the  formation  of  the  punches,  which  are  well-tempered 

{rieces  of  steel,  each  of  which  bears  on  its  face  a  single 
etter,  formed  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  by  filing, 
cutting,  and  punching  the  hollows  with  smaller  punches. 
The  face  of  the  punch  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
finished  type  :  the  letter  being  reversed,  and  in  high  relief. 
The  punch-cutter,  in  addition  to  the  care  and  judgment 
required  for  making  the  letter  of  precisely  the  right  size, 
form,  and  thickness,  so  that  it  may  range  well  with  other 
letters  of  the  same  fount  or  set,  must  consider  the  best 
degree  of  slope  for  the  sides  of  the  letter,  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  may  avoid  making  them  so  vertical  that  the 
lines  will  be  weak,  and  easily  broken  or  battered ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  they  may  not,  owing  to  too  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  thickness  towards  the  base,  produce  a  thick 
blurred  impression  when  printed  from.  \Vhen  the  punch 
is  completed  and  hardened,  it  is  struck  into  a  piece  of  cop- 
per, which,  when  it  has  received  the  impression  from  the  end 
of  the  punch,  is  called  a  matri.r,  and  lorms  a  mould  for  the 
face  of  the  type.  The  striking  of  the  matrix,  like  e  very  other 
operation  in  the  formation  of  the  mould,  requires  great 
nicety,  because,  if  the  punch  be  not  held  perfectly  vertical, 
the  face  of  the  type  will  not  be  at  right  angles  with  its 
sides,  and  the  impression  will  consequently  be  uneven. 
The  depth  of  the  impression  is  also  of  consequence,  as  it 
affects  the  height  of  the  type ;  but  this  may  be  regulated 
by  filing  the  face  of  the  matrix.  The  sides  and  end  of  the 
matrix  are  then  accurately  squared  ;  perfect  truth  in  this 
respect  being  necessary,  in  order  that,  when  the  matrix  is 
adjusted  in  the  mould,  the  letter  may  be  perfectly  square 
with  that  portien  of  it  which  is  to  form  the  shank  or  body 
of  the  type,  and  may  also  have  its  proper  position  with 
reference  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body ;  so  that  when 
the  types  are  set  up  together  and  printed  from,  the  letters 
may  not  only  be  upright,  but  may  also  range  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.    The  mould,  of  which  a  representation 


A  t»|«-tnn>M. 


is  annexed,  consists  of  two  halves,  each  of  which  is  made 
of  steel,  and  attached,  for  convenience  of  holding,  to  a 
piece  of  wood.  The  two  halves  of  the  mould  are  so 
formed,  with  projecting  blocks  and  recesses  to  receive 
them,  that  they  may  be  instantaneously  fitted  together,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  leaving  a  square  funnel-shaped  opening 


at  the  top,  by  which  the  type-metal  is  poured  in,  and 
below  it  the  actual  mould  for  the  body  ol  the  type,  with 
the  matrix  at  the  bottom  to  form  the  letter  or  face  of  tin- 
type. The  two  halves  of  the  mould  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  slide  a  little  upon  each  other,  laterally,  «*> 
as  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  that  the 
same  mould  may  be  used,  with  different  matrices,  for  cast- 
ing every  letter  of  a  fount,  from  i  or  1,  which  have  very 
narrow  bodies,  to  m  or  w,  which  have  wide  bodies.  The 
type-metal  is  usually  melted  in  a  small  cast-iron  pot,  set 
in  brickwork  with  an  enclosed  fire  under  it,  and  is  poured 
into  the  mould  by  a  very  small  ladle.  The  caster  then 
jerks  the  mould  quickly  upwards  by  a  peculiar  motion  of 
his  arm,  and  thereby  expels  the  air,  and  forces  the  fluid 
metal  to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  matrix.  An  improve- 
ment adopted  by  some  founders  consists  in  having  the 
metal-pot  enclosed,  with  a  small  force-pump  fixed  in  the 
cover,  by  means  of  which  a  jet  of  metal  is  forcibly  in- 
jected into  the  mould,  whereby  the  necessity  for  the  up 
ward  jerking  motion  is  obviated.  When  the  metal  is  set, 
the  caster  removes  the  pressure  of  the  long  curved  spring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  thereby  relieves  the  matrix 
from  the  face  of  the  type.  The  mould  is  then  separated, 
and  the  type  is  removed  by  the  application  of  one  of  the 
hooka  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  each  half.  Compli- 
cated as  these  operations  appear  in  description,  the  closing 
of  the  mould,  casting  the  type,  releasing  the  spring,  open- 
ing the  mould,  and  removing  the  type,  are  all  performed 
in  about  the  eighth  part  of  minute ;  so  that  an  expert  work- 
man will  cast  500  letters  in  an  hour. 

When  the  types  leave  the  caster,  each  of  them  has  a 
small  block  of  metal  attached  to  its  shank,  being  that 
which  filled  the  throat  or  funnel  of  the  mould.  These 
are  removed  by  a  boy,  who  takes  up  the  types  by  their 
edges  or  rather  by  the  top  and  lwttom  of  the  body,  and 
breaks  oh"  the  superfluous  metal  by  a  motion  almost  too 
quick  to  be  followed  by  the  eye.    The  average  number 
thus  treated  in  an  hour  is  2U00,  but  some  boys  can  break 
off  about  TjOOO.    The  next  operation  is  rubbing  the  flat 
«idcs  (but  not  the  edges)  of  the  types  upon  a  piece  of 
gritstone,  the  fingers  of  the  nibber  being  protected  by 
pieces  of  tarred  leather :  this  also  is  commonly  done  at 
the  rate  of  2000  per  hour.     The  types  are  then  set  up 
by  boys  in  long  rows  or  lines,  and  these  are  firmly 
secured  in  long  frames,  which  hold  them  together  while 
the  dresser  scrapes  or  polishes  the  flat  surfaces  which 
form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body,  and  cuts  a  groove 
or  channel  along  their  lower  ends  by  means  of  a  small 
iron  plane.    While  they  are  in  the  lnune  the  types  are 
also  bearded,  an  operation  which  consists  in  planing  away 
to  a  bevel  the  upper  angle  of  the  body  at  the  feet  of  the 
letters.    After  dressing,  the  types  are  tied  up  in  such  lines 
as  may  be  convenient,  and  the  proportionate  numbers  of 
every  type  of  which  a  fount  consists  are  selected.  AH 
the  types  belonging  to  one  fount  are  distinguished  by  one 
or  more- grooves  or  nicks  across  the  lower  edge  or  bottom 
face  of  the  body,  by  which  simple  contrivance  the  com- 
positor is  enabled  to  see,  or  even  to  feel,  without  looking 
at  the  face  of  the  letter,  when  a  type  is  inverted.  These 
nicks,  which  should  be  different  in  number  or  position  in 
each  fount  used  in  a  printing-office,  are  formed  by  the 
insertion  of  one  or  more  wires  in  the  mould. 

Although  the  composition  of  type-metal  varies  greatly 
in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  practice  of  different 
British  founders,  lead  almost  invariably  forms  the  principal 
ingredient.  8ome  of  the  earliest  founders  are  supposed 
to  have  used  iron  to  harden  it ;  but  in  modern  times 
regulus  of  antimony  is  commonly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hansard  states  that  in  Germany  an  allov,  consisting 
of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  lead,  Incorporated 
with  each  other  by  means  of  antimony,  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  not  bend,  but  it  breaks  like  glass;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  harder  than  tin  and  lead,  softer  than  cop- 
per, and  more  fusible  than  lead.  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  alloy  used  in  Holland  is  unknown,  but  that 
it  probably  differs  from  those  used  in  Germany  and  in 
England.  Moxon,  an  English  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  describes  an  alloy  of  25  parts  lead  to  3  parts  of 
iron  and  antimony  melted  together.  For  large  types  a 
mixture  of  85  parts  lead  and  IS  parts  antimony  forms  s 
good  alloy ;  but  small  types  require  to  be  of  harder  metal, 
and  often  have  25  parts  of  antimony  to  75  of  lead.  Some 
lounders  add  a  little  tin  or  bismuth  ;  the  latter  metal  being 
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useful  from  its  singular  property  of  enlarging  as  it  cools, 
which  aids  the  production  of  a  perfect  cast.  The  exact 
composition  of  the  alloys  used  by  many  founders  is  care- 
fully kept  secret. 

Some  letters,  from  their  peculiar  form,  require  more  care 
than  others,  owing  to  the  projection  of  certain  prominent 
points  beyond  the  shank  or  body  of  the  type.  Such  are 
called  kerned  letters;  and,  from  their  greater  liability  to 
injury,  rather  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  them  is  cast 
with  a  fount.  In  the  common  Roman  alphabet,  f  and  j 
are  the  only  kerned  letters;  but  in  an  Italic  fount,  d,  g,j, 
',  and  y  are  kerned  on  one  side,  and  /  on  both  sides,  and 
some  of  the  capitals  also.  As  the  kerned  f  cannot  he 
placed  close  to  another  f,  an  i,  or  an  1,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  cast  what  are  called  logotypes,  or  types  containing 
two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one  body.  Those  in  common 
use  are  if,  fl,  ft,  ffi,  and  ffl.  Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  stereotyping,  found  inconvenience  to  arise  from 
the  plaster  of  the  mould  occasionally  getting  under  the 
projecting  part  of  the  f,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
remove  the  mould  without  fracture ;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed a  slight  alteration  in  the  form  of  that  latter,  by  which 
the  neck  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  every  part 
within  the  limits  of  the  body  of  the  type;  and,  as  this 
alteration  rendered  the  common  logotypes  unnecessary,  he 
had  others  cast  in  their  stead,  such  as  th,  an,  &c,  which 
would  be  much  more  frequently  required.  The  Stanhope 
f  has  however  failed  to  come  into  general  use,  probably 
on  account  of  its  ungraceful  form  ;  and  experience  appears 
to  have  established  the  superior  convenience  of  composing 
with  single  letters  over  the  use  of  logotypes  or  syllabic 
types.  An  attempt  was  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in 
the  last  century  to  introduce  the  use  of  types  bearing  whole 
words  or  syllables,  under  the  name  of  logography,  or  logo- 
graphic  printing,  but  although  an  edition  of  Anderson's 
*  History  of  Commerce,'  in  four  quarto  volumes,  1787-9, 
and  some  other  works,  were  printed  in  this  way,  the  scheme 
was  eventually  abandoned. 

As  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  are,  in  common 
printing,  required  in  very  different  proportions,  the  number 
cast  of  each  letter  in  a  fount  needs  to  be  carefully  regulated. 
The  proportions  vary  in  different  languages,  and  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  ;  but  for  ordinary  English  book-work 
they  are  about  as  follows: — 

a  R,500  n  8,000  ff  400 

b  1,000  o  8.(XK)  fi  300 

c  3,000  p  1,7(10  fl  200 

d  4,400  q         500  ffi  i:>0 

e  12.000  r  0,200  ffl  100 

f  £900  s  8,000  in  1(H) 

g  1,700  t  9.000  a;  GO 

h  0,400  u  3.400  ,  4,500 

i  8.000  v  1.200  ;  800 

j  400  w  2.01K)  :  000 

k  800  x        400  .  2,000 

1  4,000  y  2,000  '  700 

m  3,000  z  2t)0 

To  the  above  are  added  accented  and  dotted  letters,  in 
numbers  ranging  from  100  to  250;  numerals  1  to  9,  and  0, 
from  1000  to  1300  each ;  and  notes  or  marks  of  reference, 
parentheses,  brackets,  £cc.  in  number  varying  from  00  to 
:i00.  The  number  of  CAPITALS  supplied  with  such  a 
fount  range  from  the  lowest  number,  80  (Z), to  the  highest, 
KOO  ;  I  i,  with  40  of  /E  and  30  of  CE.  Of  small  capitals. 
the  number  required  in  ordinary  coses  is  about  one-half 
that  of  large  capitals  ;  and  Italia  are  also  supplied  in  small 
numbers.  Spaces,  which  are  pieces  of  metal  resembling 
the  shanks  or  bodies  of  letters,  and  used  to  separate  words, 
are  cast  of  various  thicknesses  to  enable  the  compositor  to 
justify  his  work,  or  to  fill  up  each  line  to  the  same  degree 
of  tightness,  by  varying  the  spaces  between  the  words.  Of 
the  smallest  kind,  which  are  called,  from  their  extreme 
thinness,  hair-siMtcrx,  3(M)0  are  supplied  with  a  fount  of  the 
above  extent.  Of  the  three  next  sizes,  called  thin,  middle, 
and  thick  space*,  the  numbers  are  8000,  12,000,  and  18.000 
respectively.  The  next  in  order  are  n-quadrait,  or  spaces 
equal  in  body  to  the  letter  n,  of  which  0000  are  required  ; 
and  va-quadrats,  double  in  thickness  of  the  last,  and  similar 
in  body  to  the  letter  ra,  which  is  exactly  square,  or  as  wide 
as  it  is  deep,  of  which  the  number  is  2500.  In  addition  to 
these  are  larger  quadrats,  equal  in  body  to  two,  three,  or 
four  m's,  which  are  used  for  filling  up  lines  at  the  end  of 


a  paragraph,  or  in  poetry,  and  for  setting  up  blank  lines  in 
order  to  separate  two  paragraphs.  These  are  supplied  by 
weight,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  fount 
is  required. 

Although  all  British  founders  employ  (he  same  names 
for  types  of  similar  size,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  sizes  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  to 
allow  the  types  of  different  foundries  to  be  used  together 
wilhout  inconvenience.  The  subjoined  specimens  show 
the  various  sizes  employed  in  England  for  book-work,  be- 
ginning with  the  largest,  and  descending  to  the  most 
minute : — 

1.  Great  Primer  is  the  largest 

type  ever  used  for  printing  books.  It  is  seldom  employed 
for  anything  excepting  large  folio  Bibles,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  sometimes  called  Bible  Text.  The  French  call 
this  type  Gros  Bomain,  and  the  Germans,  from  its  having 
been  the  third  of  seven  sizes  formerly  used,  name  it  Teriia. 
About  51 J  m's  in  width,  or  the  same  number  of  lines  in 
depth,  occupy  a  foot. 

2.  English,  called  by  the  French  and 

Dutch  St.  August  in  (from  which  it  it  supposed  to  have 
been  first  used  for  printing  the  works  of  that  author  :,  and 
by  the  Germans  Mittel,  as  the  middle  of  the  seven  signs 
above  alluded  to,  is  used  for  printing  Bibles  and  other 
works  in  folio  and  quarto.  There  are  about  (54  m's  to  a 
foot. 

3.  Pica.  This  type  is  much  used  for  print- 
ing the  text  of  standard  library  works,  and  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  by  printers  as  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of 
work.  Leads,  brass-rules  for  printing  lines,  braces,  or 
quotations,  &c,  are  always  made  to  so  many  Pica  m's, 
whether  used  with  this  type  or  not.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many it  bears  the  name  of  Cicero,  apparently  from  having 
been  originally  used  in  printing  his  Epistles.  71  Pica  m's 
go  to  a  foot. 

4.  Small  Pica,  called  Philosophic  in  France,  and 
Brecier  in  Germany,  is  a  type  very  extensively 
used  ;  perhaps  more  than  any  other."  Novels  are 
almost  invariably  printed  in  this  letter,  of  which 
about  83  m's  go  to  a  foot. 

5.  Long  Primer.  This  neat  type,  which  is  much 
used  for  printing  works  in  duodecimo,  is  called  Petit 
Romain  in  France,  and  Corpus  in  Germany  ;  the  latter 
name  being  probably  derived  from  its  use  in  printing 
the  1  Corpus  Juris :'  89  m's  of  Long  Primer  go  to  a  foot. 

6.  Bourgeois  appears,  by  its  name,  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  France  ;  but  the  French  type  which  comes 
nearest  to  it  is  now  called  GoUlard*.  Hansard  states,  in 
the  article  '  Type-founding,'  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'  that  the  Germans  have  no  type  corresponding  with 
this.  It  is  a  type  very  much  used,  and  is  that  employed 
for  the  text  of  the  •  Penny  Cyclopanlia.'  It  is  half  the  size 
of  Great  Primer,  and  about  102  m's  go  to  a  foot. 

7.  Bmritr,  called  in  France  Pttilt  Terte,  and  in  Germany  Petit 

probably, 


or  Jwgfrr  (maiden  letter),  derives  iU  English  name,  I 
from  it*  having  been  first  used  for  printing  breviaries,  or  Roman 
G»tholic  church-books.    It  is  employed  for  printitii 


■  ployed  for  printing  small  works, 
rmd  for  notes  to  those  printed  in  larger  type.  In  this  work  it  is 
used  in  the  indexes  appcuded  at  the  end  ol  each  letter.  About 
1 12)  m's  go  to  a  foot. 

8.  Mtniutt  (French.  Mign-mne ;  German,  Cotontl)  .  used  princi' 
p»lly  in  newspaper «,  although  some  Uible*  and  prayer-books,  and 
racket  edition*  of  other  works,  are  printed  in  il.  It  Is  fulf  the  size  of 
English  ;  and  V'b  m's  go  to  a  foot. 

9  Nunparnt  (  French  anil  Oerrnui,  KmparriHe).  Hansard  olncrTH,  of  th  Is 
beautiful  type,  ili.it  at  its  introduction  it  was.  of  course,  without  a  peer  in  mm- 
parative  sine  to  the  latter  type.;  »ml  hr  thinks  th.it  it  still  retains  lU  cha- 
racter, and  thjt  every  smaller  type  is  tielow  :he  compass  that  any  evr  of  me- 
.tioui  kbrht  U  able  lo  read  witluot  pain.  It  Is  employed  in  the  font  note.  ore., 
usually  introduced  in  this  work.    Its  sise  is  half  Pica  j  and  14J  m's  go  lo  a 


Rtucedhy  Enaliihf 
rniailcr  types  live  a  below,  and  is  employed  tor  porke!  die- 


ihat 


hot. 

in.  /hoy  Is  a  I 
quently  to  the 

nonaries,  bibles,  praver-buoka,  &;c.  Ilatksaril  states  il'i.tt  it  was  originally  a 
Nonpareil  with  short  nsretidars  and  descender*.  ra«t  on  a  smaller  InkIv  ;  or  wwne- 
tiinesa  Pearl,  cast  on  a  Larger  IxkIy.  to  give  it  an  open  appearance.  The  hotly 
of  Ruby  W  about  half  that  of  Lamg  Primer,  and  about  103  m's  to  to  a  fuoL. 

II.  i'tfurf,  ewlli-d  ky  the  Prrwcti  PmiiMrmn*.  nnj  ti,  Ow  Orrwmn*  Vn\.  m  Olr  Mf*  cat 


n.  «t  ui  NaapMnt-    Il  i.  •  biwultful  l«Ur  far  prtntmjr  ir>im«ii»*  nttudu.  Mil  tm  uiltlnrnil, 
ctrar  la  hr  nwd  «nib  l»ol.«,  b»  ^foiw  of  Mioiut  „Ait     II  »         ir,»t  ..Td  for  O.M.,  u, 
H„iud  <a  Ufgvr  tjrp*.    IWI  -  t»lf  Ui.  •■»,  c?  L..OS  Pn»»  i  .nil  about  Irt  m'»  p.  U 


1  f r-t i.i^ilw,  ut  nraalM  IS*  [iMnie«IU< 


iwn  »»J  flmwf,  It  IW  «,.,!l,«l  ITM  bmS 
■i—     SmIi  fmUi  wb*tl,  M>  ISM  ,r, 

.,•  Ik'  atsssstfpsss, «r  tlsasai 
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t,m.  ■MTbnu'i*  *■»«■!  nrwInU,  k»l  .1  M-  W  I.',  ha  mo*.*.!!.  *..*»»Ji.k.J  Tk* 

d*B<*tlf  *f  «MhU|  MWI  iiifiili<  t*p*  M  *fcr*Wl**;t,  *vi»kl«  mm  k*  ***>.*l***!          lb*  lul  lk*l  •*••! 

an  w  u.  i.ii.>  i  >.  t.  •  (-•»<  »««»<.  *w         km  **  it*  *«*Ji*«i  *•»«..  ik 

•  pt^il  ri*Mfe  tnff*»B<H,  ml  «  ly»*  **k*lk,r  IWk  Ik*  ***>«*  l'i.*..l,  kn  '»«iWh.|  k*lf  K.*pi*f*ll, 
«ki  *  HI**..**'  I*  k.ll  h^.f.»ll,  .-.J  HlMrf  il. 1*1,  I*  kt,  '  '  ■  (■  't  **f  tk.l  Wr   II.  MtMt,  -  »  •  «■! 

Ik*  l>k»«  •*  *r  Ik.  (  ..  . .  i.— I...  ..  —  ...4  .  .—  :i..  I--. I  bHiil  Ik."  »i  BUM.  k.<  . 
gUN  lk*«  LI  -..  *••«   k.«(kl  1*1*  Ml     r*B**  Ik*  *****  **lk*.l[.  kt  ip*Mn  Ik. I  !..    Llkl  h  «*r*  t*« 
Cnl  |a  r.u*.  k*  *wl  Dl«****)i  l*p*.  **»  Ml.  Tif  Ik*  IrU  Ik  I*,«»**\ 

Of  types  larger  than  those  employed  for  book-work,  the 
first,  in  an  ascending  scries,  is  called  Paragon  ;  th«  next 
is  Double  Pica,  which  is  twice  the  sire  of  Small  Pica ; 
above  which  are  Two-line  Pica,  Two-line  English,  Two- 
line  Great  Primer,  and  TwoMne  Double  Pica,  each  of 
which  is  double  the  sue  of  the  common  type  from  which 
its  name  is  taken.  One  other  type,  Canon,  nas  also  a  dis- 
tinctive name ;  lint  all  above  it  are  called,  according  to 
the  number  of  Pica  m's  in  their  height,  Five-line  Pica, 
Six-line  Pica,  &c.  Large  letters,  such  as  are  used  in 
posting-bills,  were  formerly  cast  in  sand-moulds,  and  hence 
called  nand-lettera ;  but  the  fourth  William  Caslon  intro- 
duced a  convenient  method  of  making  matrices  for  such 
types,  without  the  use  of  punches,  by  cutting  the  letter 
completely  through  a  piece  of  copper  or  brass  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  making:  the  apertures 
wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  then  riveting 
the  plate  so  cut  with  the  face  (or  side  at  which  the  aper- 
tures are  smallest)  downwards  upon  a  smooth  surface  of 
brass,  which  forms  the  face  of  the  letter. 

Ornamental  types  are  made  in  endless  variety  for  print- 
ing cards  and  circulars,  and  for  other  fancy  purposes  ;  but 
of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  particularly  what 
is  called  Script  type,  which  is  cut  to  imitate  writing.  The 
early  attempts  to  imitate  cursive  characters  by  letters  cast 
upon  a  square  body  were  very  clumsy,  it  being  impossible 
under  such  circumstances  to  give  an  easy  inclination  to 
the  letters,  and  to  make  them  join  neatly.  "To  remedy  this 
Ml.  Finnin  Didot  invented  types  with  a  body  the  sides  of 
which  form  oblique  angles  with  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
are  so  formed  that  thev  will,  nevertheless,  lock  firmly  to- 
gether, without  any  inclination  to  slide  upon  each  other. 
This  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  annexed  cut, 


which  represents  the  words  '  Bought  of '  set  up  in  script 
type,  with  a  triangular  piece  of  metal  added  at  each  end 
to  allow  of  their  being  wedged  up  with  type  or  quadrats  of 
the  usual  form.  Didot  cast,  on  bodies  of  this  form,  the 
component  parts  of  lettters ;  but  his  idea  was  improved 
upon  by  English  founders,  who  cast  the  letters  complete, 
and  provide  for  every  variety  of  junction  which  may  be 
required  by  casting  some  of  the  letters  on  different  bodies, 
according  to  the  relative  positions  they  may  be  required  to 
occupy.  More  recently,  some  founders  have  succeeded  in 
casting  types  on  a  square  body  which  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  Script,  and  these,  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  of  composition,  are  more  generally  used  for  common 
work. 

Many  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  facilitating  the 
manufacture  of  types  by  the  use  of  macliinery ;  but  as 
these  have  failed  to  come  into  general  use,  they  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  very  brief  notice.  One  of  the  earliest 
formed  part  of  a  very  comprehensive  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  printing  brought  forward  bv  Mr.  William 
Nicholson,  editor  of  'Nicholson's  Journal",'  about  1790. 
Another,  which  was  patented  about  1823,  by  Dr.  William 
Church,  of  Birmingham,  proposed  to  cast  types  at  the  rate 
of  75,000  per  hour,  and  to  melt  and  recast  them  after  each 
time  of  pnnting  from.  A  third,  of  less  pretensions,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  propose  to  dispense  with  the  subse- 
quent rubbing  and  dressing,  is  the  process  of  Henri  Didot, 
patented  in  England  by  Louis  John  Pouchee,  for  casting 
at  the  rate  of  '.14,000  per  hour ;  which  has  been  success- 
fully practised,  although  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  super- 
sede the  ordinary  mode  of  casting  by  hand. 

TYPHA'CE.1*,,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  spadicosc  group  of  monocotyledons.  The  order 
includes  two  genera — Typha  and  Sparganium.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  in  marshes  and  ditches,  having 
stems  without  nodi  and  perennial  rhizomata ;  the  leaves 
are  rigid,  ensiform,  and  with  parallel  veins ;  the  inflores- 
cence" is  spicate  or  capitate,  without  a  spathe  ;  the  flowers 
are  unisexual ;  sepals  3  or  more,  sometimes  merely  a  bun- 
dle of  hairs ;  no  petals ;  the  male  flowers  have  3  or  0  sta- 
mens, with  wedge-shaped  anthers  and  long  filaments, 


which  are  sometimes  united ;  the  female  flowers  have  s 
single,  superior,  1 -celled  ovary,  with  a  solitary  penduV» 
ovule  ;  the  style  is  short,  and  surmounted  with  one  or 
simple  linear  stigmas;  the  fruit  is  dry,  1-ci-llcd,  ard 
1-seeded  ;  the  embryo  is  in  the  centre  of  the  albums:*, 
with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum. 

Brown  makes  Typhacea  a  section  of  Aroidese,  but  mc< 
svstcmatic  botanists  have  followed  Adanson  in  makin; 
this  an  independent  order.  The  trisepalous,  semiglnrus- 
ceous  calyx,  or  sometimes  a  bundle  of  hairs,  with  th»i.- 
long  filaments,  clavate  anthers,  solitary'  ovules,  and  pe- 
culiar habit,  are  very  characteristic.  The  species  of  the 
two  genera  are  abundant  in  the  northern  part*  of  the 
world,  and  are  mostly  absent  in  tropical  countries. 


Ty,.ha  ansurflfolU. 

1.  «i«uliict<>-dcd  with  flo«ci»:  S.kUBK-u>  -1th  uult.J  (ll.nm.-ut;  3,  «L*> 
Ur;i-i  ;  4,  ovarium  •iirroutwtotl  at  ttw  hue  with  Kte;  5,  M-ction  of  o\*vr-«- 
nhihiUDg  aolitary  pt-iMluloui  ovule. 

The  genus  7V/<A«  is  known  by  the  male  and  feroalt 
flowers  being  both  seated  on  the  same  spike,  the  m*h 
flowers  being  uppermost ;  the  stamens  are  setose,  and 
united  by  the  filaments;  the  ovarium  is  surrounded  bv 
seta;  (see  Fig.  4) ;  and  the  style  is  persistent.  There  an 
three  species  of  this  genus,  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  all  are  found  in  Great  Britain.  The 
name  Typha  is  derived  from  tipho*  (uipot),  a  marsh,  be- 
cause these  plants  grow  in  marshy  places.  In  English 
they  are  called  cat's-tail  and  reed-mace,  the  former  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  spikes  to  the  tail  of  a  cat.  Thev 
are  frequently  called  bull-rushes,  but  this  name  is  restricted, 
to  another  genus,  the  Scirpus. 

T.  lati/olia.  Great  Cat's-tail  or  Reed-mace,  has  linear, 
nearly  plane  leaves,  with  the  sterile  and  fertile  flowers 
continuous.  This  is  a  very  handsome  aquatic,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  damp  marshy  places.  The  leaves  are 
three  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in  width.  When  th< 
densely  crowded  spike  is  brushed  and  a  lighted  candle 
applied  near  it,  a  sudden  flash  is  produced.  This  arise* 
from  the  firing  of  the  pollen  that  is  diffused  in  the  air. 
On  the  Continent  the  down  of  the  flowers  is  used  for  staff- 
ing pillows,  &c. ;  cattle  are  fond  or  the  leaves,  and  the 
roots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad.   In  common  with 
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Spargamum  and  Scirpus,  the  leaves  are  used  by  coopers 
lor  filhn  g  up  the  interstices  between  the  wood  of  their 


I 


casks ;  also  lor  making  mats,  chair-bottoms,  baskets,  &c 
It  is  this  plant  which  many  of  the  Italian  painters  have 
nit  in  the  hand  of  Christ  when  he  was  mocked  by  the 
toman  soldiers  as  a  king. 

T.  angusi/folia.  Lesser  t  'at's-tail  or  Reed-mace,  has  linear 
leaves  grooved  below,  with  the  sterile  and  fertile  flowers 
removed  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  It  is  less 
frequent  than  the  last  species,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

T.  minor,  Dwarf  Cat  Vtail  or  Reed-mace,  has  linear-seta- 
ceous leaves,  with  barren  and  fertile  flowers  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. This  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Dillenius,  has  been 
placed  in  the  list  of  British  plants.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Kock  calls  it  T.  minima. 
For  the  characters  of  Sparganium,  see  that  article. 

TYPHIS  (Malacology),  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus 
of  testaceous  inotlusks :  type  Murex  iubi/er. 

Typhi*  tubi/er,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  occurs  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Mr.  Broderip  lias  described  five  additional  species  ;  two 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  countrv  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Cuming,  and  one  by  Captain  Belcher,  R.N. 

Mr.  Cuming's  specimens  were  found  at  Caracas  and 
West  Columbia  (Salango),  in  sandy  mud  at  the  depth  of 
six  and  seven  fathoms ;  and  Captain  Belcher's  was  taken 
at  Cape  Blanco  (Western  Africa,). 

Of  these,  Typhis  fu  ri  approaches  nearly  to  the 
Grignon  fossil,  Typhis  frondosus,  J.  Sow. 

Of  the  other  two  species,  T.  Sowerbii  and  T.  pinnatui, 
the  first  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  the  locality  of 
the  other  is  unknown. 

The  fossil  analogues  of  this  genus  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  London  clay,  calcaire  grossier,  and  sub-Apen- 
ninebeds.    (Zooi.Proc';  Miiller's Synopsis.) 

Typhis  is  also  used  subsequently  by  M.  Risso  to  desig- 
nate a  genus  of  Isopoda  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  50). 

Cuvier  places  this  genus  among  the  Amphipoda,  between 
Apseudes  and  Anceus. 

There  are  only  two  small  antenna?.  Hie  head  is  large, 
with  the  eyes  not  projecting.  Each  pair  of  feet  is  an- 
nexed to  its  proper  segment ;  the  four  anterior  feet  are 
terminated  by  a  didactylous  claw.  On  each  side  of  the 
thorax  are  two  moveable  plates,  forming  a  sort  of  valves, 
which,  when  united,  and  when  the  animal  folds  its  feet 
and  its  tail  underneath,  close  up  the  body  below,  and  give 
it  the  form  of  a  spheroid.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  without  appendages.    (Hegne  Animal.) 

TYPHLOPHTHALMES.  the  name  by  which  MM.  Du- 
meril and  Bibron  designate  the  last  family  of  Scincoi- 
dians,  comprehending  those  Saurians  which  are  com- 
pletely blind,  or  whose  eyes  are  so  small  that  they  do  not 
exist,  so  to  speak,  excepting  in  the  rudimentary  state,  and 
entirely  covered  with  skin,  through  which  they  are  not 
even  to  be  distinguished,  as  they  still  may  be  in  other 
Saurians,  Amphisrsna  for  instance,  above  whose  eye  the 
skin  passes  without  being  divided  into  two  lids,  as  in  the 
Sauropht  halms,  or  pierced  circularly  so  as  to  leave  the 
globe  of  the  eye  entirely  naked,  as  in  the  Ophiophthalms. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  observe,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  science  there  are  only  known  two  species  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  subfamily  of  Typhlophthalm  Scin- 
coidians;  these  two  species  have,  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  body  elongated,  narrow,  cylindrical,  like  that  of 
the  species  of  Acontias  [Javblin  Snakk],  or  'Typfilops: 
nevertheless  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other 
points  of  their  organization,  so  as  to  justify  their  separation 
into  two  genera,  distinguishable  at  first  sight,  the  one  being 
entirely  without  limbs,  and  the  other  having  two  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trunk. 

Dibamus.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 
Generic  Character. — Muzzle  conical,  encased  up  to  the 
forehead  in  a  scaly  covering  composed  of  three  pieces ; 
lower  jaw  protected  in  the  same  manner.  Nostrils  lateral, 
rounded,  pierced  in  the  median  piece  of  the  rostral  case, 
without  a  groove  behind.  Tongue  flat,  suboval,  squamous, 
not  divided  at  its  anterior  extremity,  notched  semicircularly 
backwards.  Teeth  conical,  simple,  equal.  Palate  entire, 
not  toothed.  No  auricular  apertures.  A  single  pair  of 
limbs  (.posterior),  which  are  short,  flattened,  or  reni- 
form.  Tail  short,  truncated,  rounded  at  the  end.  Scales 
smooth. 
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MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  state  that  the  Dibami  have 
neither  groove  nor  notch  on  the  oalate,  nor  are  there  any 
teeth  observable  there :  their  tongue,  scarcely  extensible, 
is  large,  thick,  of  nearly  an  oval  form,  not  incised  in  front, 
but  semicircularly  notched,  as  it  were,  behind  ;  its  surface 
is  covered  with  a  very  great  number  of  small  flattened  im- 
bricated papillae,  having  the  appearance  of  scales.  The 
teeth  which  arm  the  jaws  are  short,  equal,  conic,  and 
slightly  pointed.  The  nostrils  are  two  small  round  holes, 
pierced  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle  in  the  great  plate  at  its 
end  and  above  it,  and  to  which  are  soldered  two  other 
plates  which  cover,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  the  upper  lip.  A  single  great  plate  protects  the 
lower  jaw.  There  is  no  distinguishable  trace  of  the  ear 
externally.  There  are  no  anterior  feet,  but  at  the  sides  of 
the  vent  are  attached  two  small  scaly  appendages  which 
represent  the  posterior  limbs.  The  tail  is  very  short,  cylin- 
drical, of  the  same  size  as  the  body,  truncated  and  rounded 
behind. 

Example,  Dibamus  Srovai  Guinea,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  (Acon- 
tias  Subcafcus  of  the  Leyden  Museum).    Olive  brown. 

Locality,  New  Guinea. 

Typhline.  (Wiegmann.) 

Generic  Character.— Muzzle  conic,  incased  to  the  fore- 
head in  a  squamous  covering  of  a  single  piece ;  lower  jaw 
protected  in  the  same  manner.  Nostrils  lateral,  small, 
communicating  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  situated  back- 
wards. Teeth  conic,  simple,  equal.  Palate  not  toothed, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove  behind.  Tongue  in  the  shape  of 
an  arrow-head,  squamous,  notched  at  its  point.  No  auri- 
cular apertures.  \o  limbs.  Tail  short,  trundated,  rounded 
at  the  end.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  state  that  Typhline  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Dibamus  in  being  apod,  and  in  having  the 
tongue  arrow-head-like  and  incised  at  its  point ;  in  having 
the  palate  grooved  for  the  second  portion  of  its  length  ;  and, 
finally,  in  having  the  muzzle  marked  on  each  side  behind 
the  nostril  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  with  which  this  last 
communicates.    Type,  Acontias  cava,  Cuv. 

Example. — Typfiline  Cuvie rii,  Wiegm.  {Acontias  caucus, 
Merr.,  Cuv.,  Gray).  Colour  a  yellowish  tint  reticulated 
with  violet. 

Locality,  South  Africa. 

TYPHLOPS,  Schneider's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles 
placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Ojihidians,  or  Serpents,  and 
thus  characterised  by  him  : — 

Boily  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales,  as  in  the 
Orvets  [Orvkt],  among  which  natuialists  long  arranged 
them ;  the  muzzle  advanced,  furnished  wilh  plates,  the 
tongue  rather  Ion*  and  forked,  the  eye  like  a  point,  hardly 
visible  through  the  skin,  the  vent  nearly  entirely  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body ;  one  lung  four  times  greater  than 
the  other. 

These,  adds  Cuvier,  are  small  serpents  similar  in  point 
of  aspect  to  earth-worms,  and  species  are  found  in  the 
warm  climates  of  both  continents. 

Some  have  the  head  of  the  same  size  as  the  body,  and 
obtuse.  They  resemble  ends  of  fine  packthread  (bouts  de 
ficelle  mince).  Typhlops  braminus,  Cuv.  (Russel,  Strp. 
Corom.,  xliii.j. 

The  greater  part  have  the  muzzle  depressed  and  obtuse, 
furnished  with  many  plates  in  front  :—Anguis  reticulatus, 
Scheuchzer,  Phys.  Oner.,  pi.  747. 

In  some  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  is  covered  in  front 
with  a  single  large  plate  whose  anterior  border  is  slightly 
trenchant :  —  Anguis  lumbricaiis,  Lac£p.,  ii.,  pi.  xx. ; 
Browne,  Jam.,  xhv.  1 ;  Seb.,  i.,  lxxxvi.  2. 

Finally,  there  is  one  which  has  the  muzzle  terminated 
by  a  small  conic  point,  and  is  entirely  blind.  Its  posterior 
extremity  is  enveloped  in  an  oval  and  horny  buckler. 
Typhlops  philippinus,  Cuv.,  eight  inches  (rrench;  in 
length,  and  entirely  blackish.    {Hegne  Animal.) 

Cuvier  arranges  this  group  immediately  alter  the  Am- 
pliisbeetup  [Amphisrsxa].  and  immediately  before  the 
Srrjjetits  properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes \hcAmphisbafnidte,  or  Blind-worms, 
the  filth  and  last  family  of  Ins  Ophidcs,  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Genera:  Amphuba>na,  Linn,  (with  the  subgenus  Lcp- 
tmternon,  Spix);  Typfilops,  Schn.  (with  the  subgencia 
Stfiiottoma,  Spix,  Typhlops,  Rhinophis,  Wagl..  and  Tijph- 
Ima,  Wagl.) ;  Anilius,  Coral  Snakes  (with  the  subgenera 
Amlius,  Oken,  and  Uropeltis,  Cuv^  ^ 
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The  genus  Typhlopt  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son  : — 

Eyes  hardly  visible  ;  anus  close  to  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  which  is  aubcylindrical,  and  covered  witli  small  im- 
bricate scale*;  front  of  the  head  with  plates;  muzzle 
produced. 

Strnostoma  he  characterises  as  having  the  muzzle  de- 
pressed, obtuse,  and  covered  in  front  with  several  plates, 
ft*,  reticulata,  Spix. 

Typhlapt,  as  having  the  muzzle  with  a  single  frontal 
sharp-edged  plate.    T.  lutnbricalit. 

Rhinophis,  as  having  the  muzzle  pointed,  conical ;  tip 
of  the  tail  enveloped  in  a  homy  shield ;  eyes  hid.  R.  pht- 
lippinus. 

TyjMina,  as  having  the  muzzle  with  a  single  convex 
plate:  eyes  none;  tail  ending  in  a  spire.  T.  septem- 
ttriutut. 

The  genus  Aniliut  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Swainson  as 
follows : — 

Body  and  head  cylindrical,  with  small  imbricate  scales, 
which  are  but  slightly  larger  on  the  belly  and  under  the 
tail ;  the  latter  extremely  short.    {Tortnr,  Oppel.) 

Mr.  Swainwn  observes  that  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  this  group  enters  among  the  Coluberidte,  connect- 
ing them  with  the  An/fuidtg,  or  forms  a  portion  of  the 
latter  family.  In  placing  them  among  the  former,  Mr. 
Swainson  says  he  has  adopted  the  views  of  C'uvier.  To  the 
Amphisbwna>,  he  observes,  they  seem  related  by  analogy. 
The  subgenera  Aniliut  and  Uropeltit  he  thus  charac- 
terises : — 

Aniliut. — Tail  obtuse ;  a  single  series  of  larger  scales 
>cneath.    Aniliu*  corallinus,  8eba,  ii.,  pi.  73,  figs.  2-3. 

Uropeltit. — Head  very  small,  muzzle  pointed,  tail  ob- 
liquely truncated,  with  a  double  range  of  scales.  U.  Cey- 
lonicut,  Cuv.  {Clattijication  of  Reptile*.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  the  Typhlnpxid**,  consisting  of 
the  genus  Typhlopt  only,  between  the  Acontiada  and"  the 
Geckotida>,  in  the  order  Sauria. 

The  Acontiader,  according  to  his  arrangement,  comprise 
the  genera  Nettia,  Knegia,  Acontiat,  Dibamut,  and  Typh- 
llllf.  [Typhlophthalmes.] 

TYPHO'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Aroiilea1,  including  several  species  of  Arum  of  I  innams, 
Roxburgh,  and  other  botanists.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
among  the  Euaroideae  by  having  the  spathe  convolute  at 
its  base.  Spndix  interruptedly  androgynous  below,  with 
rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  below  the  stamens,  naked, 
with  a  subulate  apex.  Ovaries  with  a  single  ovule,  affixed 
at  the  base,  erect.  The  species  are  all  stemless  herbs,  in- 
digenous to  India,  but  with  perennial  tuberous  root-stocks, 
leaves  with  long  footstalks,  nerved,  cordate  or  hastate 
entire,  with  the  scape  protruding  beyond  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves;  the  spathe  of  a  uniform  colour.  Of 
these  T.  orixense  is  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  by  the 
name  of  Arum  orixense,  and  as  common  in  the  shady 
mango-groves  near  Samulkota,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
fertile.  It  is  called  Ghekool  by  the  natives.  Like  many 
other  of  the  Aroidese,  this  plant  is  exceedingly  acrid  ;  when 
fresh,  more  so.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  than  either  A.  Dracun- 
culus  or  maculatum ;  and  that  the  natives  apply  them  as 
cataplasms  to  disperse  or  bring  forward  tumours.  They 
also  apply  them  externally  to  the  bite  of  venomous  snakei, 
at  the  same  time  giving  inwardly  about  the  size  of  a  field- 
bean.  As  it  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant,  Dr.  R.  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  proper  hands,  it  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  the  cure  of  several  disorders. 

TY  PHOON  (Greek  rv+Hv,  a  whirlwind)  is  a  name  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  tropica)  storm  :  it  is  also  given  to  the 
hot  winds  which  occasionally  blow  with  great  violence  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia ;  and  which  are  felt, 
though  rarely  and  with  much-diminished  force,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  sirocco  of  Egypt 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  6imoom  of  Arabia, 
and  the  haimattan  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  are  understood 
to  be  so  many  designations  of  the  typhoon;  all  of  them 
being  supposed  to  originate  in  the  same  cause,  with  modi- 
fications depending  merely  on  the  nature  of  the  particles 
exhaled  from  the  ground  in  the  different  countries. 

Frequently  when  the  winds  have  a  whirling  as  well  as 
a  progressive  motion,  columns  of  sand  arc  raised  and  driven 
about  with  great  rapidity ;  and  Burckhardt  observes  that 
in  Africa  and  the  East  the  dust  obscures  the  face  of  the 
sun,  giving  to  the  atmosphere  a  blue,  a  yellow,  or  a  reddish 


tint,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  sanJs  over  which  th? 
wind  blows.  M.  de  Humboldt  occasionally  observed  co- 
lumns of  sand  in  motion  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 

The  fatal  effects  which  have  been  said  to  result  both  froc 
the  masses  of  moving  sand  and  from  the  supposed  delete- 
rious quality  of  the  winds,  are  now  considered  as  exaggera- 
tions: the  inconveniences  felt  by  men  and  animals  dun  ra- 
the continuance  of  the  hurricane  are  chiefly  such  as  an* 
from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  which  is  blown  into  the  eyes.  [Samiwj  . 
Tornado.] 

TYPHUS.  [Fbvkr.1 

TYRANNI'Nj*.    [Shrikes,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  415  ] 

TYRA'NNIO  (Tvpawiuv),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  s 
native  of  Amisus  in  Pont  us,  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucoi- 
lus  during  his  campaign  in  Pontus,  b.c.  72.    According  ir 
Suidas  the  original  name  of  this  grammarian  was  Thev- 
phrastus,  instead  of  which  he  was  nick-named  orsunvune  i 
Tyrannio  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  those  wrr 
studied  under  him.   He  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Lueulluv 
and  given  as  a  present  to  Murena,  who  restored  him  t» 
freedom.  At  Rome  he  occupied  himself  with  teaching  ar*: 
study,  and  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  considerable  foiiun*. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  employed  in  arranging  the 
celebrated  library  of  Apellico,  which  Sulla  had  brougt.'. 
from  Athens,  and  which  contained  most  of  the  works  c 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.     (Plut.,  Sulla,  28;  Strabo. 
xiii.,  p.  609.)    That  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  bool^ 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Cicero  employed  him  in  arrang- 
ing his  library,  which  Tyrannio  did  to  the  great  satisfer- 
tion  of  Cicero.    (Cicero,  Ad  Alt.,  iv.,  4  and  8.)    That  h 
however  should  himself  have  possessed,  as  Suidas  states,  i 
library  of  upwards  of  30,0(10  volumes,  is  hardly  credible 
Cicero  speaks  with  great  respect  of  his  knowledge  and  h:> 
mode  of  instruction;  and  we  know  that  about  the  yea. 
u.c.  5G  he  gave  lessons  in  the  house  of  Cicero  to  Quintuv 
the  son  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus.  (Cicero,  Ad  Q.  Frat 
ii.  4.)    Strabo  (xii.,  p.  548)  also  mentions  him  as  one  ci 
the  persons  whose  instruction  he  had  received.  He  appear, 
to  have  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  geographj 
for  Cicero  attributes  much  importance  to  some  objection 
which  he  made  to  Eratosthenes  {Ad  Att.,  ii.  6).  Cicer 
alludes  to  a  work  of  Tyrannio  which  he  valued,  but  do<> 
not  inform  ub  on  what  subject  it  was  written  (Ad  Att~,  xi 
6 ;  Ad  Q.  Frat..  iii.  4).   Tyrannio  died  of  a  paralytic  strok-. 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  (Suidas,  *.  t'.) 

Suidas  mentions  a  second  or  younger  Tyrannio,  whec 
he  calls  a  native  of  Phoenicia  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Tyrannio,  whose  name  he  also  adopted,  as  his  real  nan- 
was  Diodes.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  betwee- 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  and  was  bought  by  one  Dymas.  - 
freed  man  of  Octavianus.  He  gave  him  to  Terentia,  th? 
wife  of  Cicero,  who  restored  him  to  freedom,  after  whin 
he  occupied  himself  with  teaching.  He  is  said  to  ha\r 
written  sixty-eight  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  8uid»- 
mentions  the  titles  of  some,  such  as  *  On  the  Prosody  c 
Homer,'  *  On  the  Parts  of  Speech,'  '  On  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage,' 'On  Orthography,'  and  similar  other  grammalira 
works.  The  circumstance  that  a  copious  writer  like  uV 
Tyrannio  is  not  mentioned  by  any  antiertt  author  excep 
Suidas,  has  led  some  modern  critics  to  suppose  that  he  neve 
existed,  and  that  Suidas  has  made  some  great  blunder 
(Brucker,  Wit.  Phiios.,  ii.,  p.  19.) 

A  third  Tyrannio  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  autW 
of  a  work  on  Auguries,  in  three  books,  and  some  other  worl) 
which  are  not  specified. 

TYRA'NNULA.    [Shrikm,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  415.] 

TYRANNUS.    [Shrikm,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  415.] 

TYRANNY.  [Tyrant.] 

TYRANT.  The  words  tyrant  and  tyranny  come  re- 
spectively from  the  Greek  tyrannos,  tyrannu  (ripos^j 
rvpawic),  through  the  Latin.  The  earliest  instance  ot 
the  word  tyrannus  is  perhaps  in  the  Homeric  hymn  t>. 
Ares  (Mare).  It  is  used  by  the  earliest  extant  Greek  lut- 
torians.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  to  signify  a  person  wb .< 
possessed  sovereign  power  and  owed  it  to  usurpation,  c: 
who  derived  it  from  a  person  who  had  obtained  such  pow,: 
by  usurpation,  and  who  maintained  it  by  force.  A  familiar 
example  of  a  tyrant  is  Pisistratus,  who  usurped  the  supreme 
power  at  Athens  h.c.  660,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  bv 
his  eldest  son  Hippias.  A  Greek  tyrant  who  obtained 
sovereign  power  was  a  monarch  in  the  proper  seme 
of  that  term.   [Monarch.]   If  he  acquired  a  | 
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was  somewhat  leas  than  sovereign,  he  was  not  monarch ; 
but  in  either  case  he  would  perhaps  be  called  tyrannus ; 
and  accordingly  the  word  does  not  express  with  accuracy 
the  decree  of  political  power  which  an  individual  acquired, 
but  it  rather  expresses  the  mode  of  acquisition,  or  refers  to 
its  originally  illegal  origin.  Still  the  term  tyrant,  as  used 
among  the  Greeks,  always  indicates  that  the  person  so 
called  was  at  the  head  of  the  ctute,  and  possessed  at  least 
more  power  than  any  other  individual  or  any  number  of 
individuals  in  it.  The  word,  as  used  by  the  older  Greek 
writers,  did  not  carry  with  it  any  notion  of  blame:  it  simply 
denoted  a  person  possessed  of  such  political  power  as  above 
mentioned,  whether  he  used  it  well  or  ill.  Many  so- 
called  tyrants  were  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  were  men  of  letters,  and  patrons  of  literature 
and  art.  They  might  appropriately  be  called  kings  or 
princes  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  those  terms,  except 
perhaps  that  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of  power  and 
the  want  of  a  recognised  hereditary  succession  in  the 
tyranny,  or  a  regular  mode  of  succeeding  to  it,  would 
render  the  application  of  any  modern  name  inappro- 
priate. 

In  some  passages  in  Herodotus  (iii.  80,  &c. ;  vi.  23,  &c. ; 
vii.  lG5)the  words  monarch  and  tyrant  are  used  as  synonymes 
to  express  an  individual  who  possesses  sovereign  power;  and 
in  one  instance  at  least  (vi.  23,  24)  he  calls  the  same  person 
king  (j3a<n\tv()  and  monarch  (povvapx°t)-  Aristotle  (Polil., 
iii.  7),  aTter  stating  that  a  polity  or  government  must  cither 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  addsthat 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  monarchy  which  has  regard  to 
the  interests  of  all  members  of  the  state  a  kingship  (fian- 
\tia) ;  and  that  a  monarchy  which  has  regard  only  to  the 
interests  of  the  monarch  is  a  tyranny.  In  the  case  of  Mil- 
tiades,  who  became  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
Nepos  (Miltiad.)  remarks  that '  all  persons  are  considered 
and  called  tyranni  who  enjoy  lasting  power  in  a  state  which 
has  once  been  free.'  This  definition  seems  to  express 
pretty  clearly  the  old  Greek  notion  of  a  tyrant,  but  it  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  mode  in  which  the  power  was 
acquired.  Nepos  remarks  that  Miltiades  was  called 
•  Tyrannus  sed  Justus.'  '  tyrant,  but  tyrant  in  constitutional 
form' (not  jutt),  for  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people. 
Accordingly,  he  says  in  another  place,  he  had  the  dignity 
or  rank  of  king  without  the  name.  This  is  consistent  with 
Herodotus  (vi.  36),  who  says  that  the  people  made  Mil- 
tiades tyrant  (rtpayyav  Karivri)oavro'). 

Few  of  the  Greek  tyrannies  lasted  long,  and  the  conduct 
of  those  who  held  this  power  was  generally  such  as  to 
attach  in  the  course  of  time  an  odious  signification  to  the 
word  tyrant ;  but  it  does  not  exactly  appear  when  this 
change  in  the  signification  of  the  word  was  introduced. 
Tyrannies  among  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  arisen  about  the 
time  of  Archilochus,  when  the  old  kingly  forms  of  govern- 
ment had  been  generally  abolished,  and  democratic  and 
oligarchic  constitutions  had  been  established  in  their  place. 
But  an  such  constitutions  laboured  under  the  defect  of 
heins?  badly  organized,  there  was  often  a  contest  of  parties 
in  a  state,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  terms  demo- 
cratic and  oligarchic  parties ;  and  an  aspiring  citizen  had 
thus  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  sovereignty  by  join- 
ing one  or  the  other,  and  thus  making  himself  a  tyrant  in 
the  Greek  sense  of  the  term.  Many  of  the  old  Greek 
tyrannies  were  abolished  in  part  by  the  influence  of 
Sparta,  the  constitution  of  which  was  hostile  both  to 
monarchy  and  democracy.  But  we  read  of  tyrannies  so 
called  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Demos- 
thenes, from  which  we  may  collect  either  that  they  had 
never  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, opportunities  again  occurred  for  ambitious  indi- 
viduals seizing  on  the  sovereign  power  in  states.  Eva- 
goras,  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  a  contemporaiy  of  lsocrates,  is  the 
subject  of  a  panegyric  by  that  skilful  rhetorician;  and 
Plutarch,  tyrant  of  Eretria  in  Enboea.  joined  king  Philip 
of  Macedon  against  the  Athenians.  It  was,  according  to 
the  expression  of  lsocrates,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Eva- 
goras  that  lie  raised  himself  from  a  private  station  to  the 
rank  of  tyrant  (rvpavvee),  which  he  expresses  in  another 
place  as  the  acquisition  of  a  kingship.  {Erag.  Etirom., 
c.  23,  20.) 

Among  the  Roman  writers  tyTannus  is  often  used  as 
simply  equivalent  to  king,  especially  by  the  poets.  Cicero 
couples  dominus  and  tyrannus,  thereby  intending  to  use 
tyrannus  in  a  bad  scn*c,  which  was  perhaps  the  more 


inon  acceptation  of  the  word  among  the  1  tomans  in  his 
time  and  subsequently.  Seneca  seems  to  refer  to  the 
original  sense  of  tyrannus  when  he  says,  'A  tyrant  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  king  (rex)  by  his  conduct,  and  not  by 
the  name :  for  Dionysius  the  elder  (who  was  called  a 
tyrant)  was  a  better  man  than  many  kings ;  and  Lucius 
Sulla  maybe  appropriately  called  a  tyrant,  for  he  only 
ceased  from  slaughter  when  be  had  no  more  enemies  to 
kill.'  (Facciol.,  Lex., '  Tyrannus.')  According  to  this,  a 
man  might  be  called  tyrant  without  being  a  cruel  governor, 
for  there  were  instances  of  persons  so  called  who  had  used 
their  power  with  moderation  ;  and  yet  a  man  who  had  not 
the  title  of  tyrant  might  be  called  tyrant  on  account  of  hi* 
cruelty.  It  seems  as  if  Seneca  was  trying  to  distinguish 
the  popular  use  of  tyrant  in  his  time  from  it*  earlier  his- 
torical signification.  Tribcllius  Pollio  has  written  the 
'  History  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants '  who  sprung  up  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Gallicnus  and  Valerian. 
These  so-called  tyrants  were  not  more  tyrannical,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  tne  term,  than  many  Roman  emperors. 

The  use  of  the  modern  words  tyrant,  tyranny,  tyrannical, 
has  been  as  vague  as  that  of  most  other  political  terms.  The 
term  tyrant  is  properly  limited  to  the  government  of  one  man 
who  is  sovereign,  and  the  popular  application  of  the  term 
expresses  disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  Aristotle's  de- 
finition of  tyranny  would  apply  well  enough  to  a  modern 
tyrant :  he  is  a  sovereign  who  looks  only  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  what  he  considers  his  own  interest,  and  cares  not 
what  he  does  in  order  to  accomplish  his  objects.  But  if  he 
were  a  wise  sovereien,  and  administered  the  state  solely 
with  a  view  to  his  real  interest,  that  would  be  found  in  the 
main  to  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  he 
would  not  be  called  a  tyrant,  though  perhaps  he  would 
come  within  Aristotle's  definition.  But  Aristotle's  lan- 
guage, though  apparently  precise,  is  not  so,  and  he  means 
by  a  tyrant  administering  the  state  for  his  own  interest, 
that  he  also  administers  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  people. 
As  the  mass  judge  of  things  by  their  results,  a  sovereign 
would  now  be  called  tyrannical  whose  administration 
should  render  his  people  unhappy  ;  at  least  he  would  run 
great  risk  of  having  this  odious  epithet  applied  to  him, 
whatever  was  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  if  he  failed  to 
satisfy  the  people.  The  word  tyrannical  is  now  often  ap- 
plied to  acts  of  governments  which  are  not  monarchies  ; 
but  this  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word.  We  may  say  that 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  sovereign  power  in  Great  Britain 
are  sometimes  impolitic,  unwise,  or  injurious  to  the  state 
generally ;  they  may  also  be  sometimes  called  oppressive  ; 
but  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  tyrannical,  though 
such  an  expression  may  be  and  often  is  used  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  characterising  a  law  which  for  sonic  reason  the 
person  who  uses  the  term  does  not  like. 

Confusion  in  the  use  of  political  terms,  which  is  an  index 
of  confusion  of  thought,  leads  to  absurdity  in  conduct.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  clear  up  such 
confusion,  which  all  people  should  try  to  do  who  presume 
to  speak  or  write  on  matters  political.  A  careful  peroral 
of  tne  following  articles  in  this  work,  even  if  they  should 
not  be  quite  free  from  enor,  will  put  a  man  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  right  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Aristocr  acy, 
CoNsrmTioN,  Democracy,  Law,  Monarch,  Uhtiilic, 

SoVKRKIGNTY. 

TYRANT  SHRIKES.    [Shrikes,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  415  ] 

TYRANTS,  THIRTY.    [Thirty  Tybam^.] 

TYRE.  [Tyris] 

TYRKENNEDY.  [Fermanagh.] 

TYROL,  a  country  in  Germany,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  lies  between  45"  '10'  and  47*  44' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  9°  32*  and  12*  55'  E.  long.  On 
the  west  of  Tyrol  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Lombardo- 
Veneban  kingdom  and  of  Switzerland.  It  is  divided  from 
Lombardy  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  high  mountains, 
which  begins  at  the  southern  extremity  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  small  lake  of  Idro,  and  runs  northward  to  the 
immense  mass  of  rocks  which  is  crowned  by  the  Oilier 
Spitz.  North  of  this  mass  the  great  chain  runs  westward 
between  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  and  Switzer- 
land, but  a  lateral  chain,  extending  northward,  separates 
Switzerland  from  Tyrol,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inn  river  with  the  steep  mountains  that  inclose  the 
narrow  valley  in  which  Finstermiinz  stands;  north  of  the 
Inn  river  the  inountnin-rangc,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rhaelicon,  extends  nearly  east  and  west  between  the  Inn 
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and  the  Rhine,  and  constitutes  a  boundary  between  Tyrol 
and  Switzerland.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  entrance  into  the  Boden 
See.  [Lakk  of  Constance.]  On  the  north  of  Tyrol  is 
Bavaria.  Along  this  line  also  there  are  high  mountains, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  an  uninterrupted  chain,  being 
broken  by  several  streams  which  originate  in  Tyrol  and 
flow  northward  into  the  great  plain  of  Southern  Germany. 
East  of  Tyrol  are  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Austria  and 
Illyria,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  divided  by  the  continuous 
ranges  which  separate  the  river  basins  of  the  8alza  and  Drau 
from  those  of  the  Inn  and  Eisack  ;  only  a  sraallportion  of 
the  ba&in  of  the  Drau  is  included  in  Tyrol.  The  moun- 
tains which  on  the  south  separate  Tyrol  from  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
streams,  which  escape  from  the  mountain  region  of  Tyrol 
by  very  narrow  valleys. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  the  surface  of  Tyrol 
contains  1 1,457  square  miles,  which  is  not  quite  double  the 
area  of  Yorkshire,  and  somewhat  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  Switzerland.  Tyrol  is  much  more  mountainous 
than  Switzerland.  One-third  of  Switzerland  is  an  undu- 
lating or  hilly  plain,  but  Tyrol,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  tract,  is  covered  with  high  mountain- 
masses,  on  wfiich  a  great  number  of  summits  rise  above  the 
snow-line  and  are  surrounded  by  extensive  glaciers.  Level 
tracts,  admitting  of  cultivation  with  the  plough,  are  only 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  they  sometimes 
attain  a  width  of  a  mile,  and  in  a  few  places  more,  but 
they  are  usually  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  All 
these  tracts  taken  together  do  not  cover  one-tenth  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  ;  nine-tenths  are  occupied  by  the 
higher  and  lower  mountain-masses  ol*  the  Alps. 

The  Tyrolian  Alps  form  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Central 
or  Rhaetic  Alps,  and  do  not  rise  so  high  as  the  Western  Alps 
in  Mount  Rosa  or  Mount  Blanc,  but  they  are  as  high  as  the 
western  portion  of  the  Rhaetic  Alps  in  Graubiindtcn.  The 
most  elevated  parts  lie  along  the  western  boundary-line, 
south  of  the  Inn  river,  and  in  the  great  chain  which  runs 
through  the  country  from  west  to  east,  dividing  the  waters 
which  run  northward  to  the  Danube,  from  those  that  flow 
southward  to  the  Adriatic,  or  eastward  to  the  river  Drau. 
The  western  chain,  as  already  observed,  runs  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Lake  of  Idro  to  the  Ortler  Spitz.  South  of  46°  8* 
it  does  not  attain  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  7<J00  feet  above  the  sea-level.  But 
near  46"  8'  it  rises  in  Monte  Adaroello  to  more  than  11,000 
feet,  and  from  this  summit  to  the  Ortler  Spitz  (46°  30*) ; 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  range  is  free  from  snow  even  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  general  elevation  of 
this  ranpc  probably  exceeds  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Ortler  Spitz  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Rhaetic  Alps, 
being  12,855  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  other 
summits,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 

The  deep  and  wide  valley  of  the  Upper  Etsch  (Adige), 
called  Vintschgau,  separates  the  mountain-masses  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz  from  the  mountain-range  which  traverses  Tyrol 
from  west  to  east.  This  range  is  divided  into  two  high  and 
elevated  mountain-masses,  which  are  divided  by  a  large 
and  wide  depression  of  the  mountain,  which  occurs  near 
1 1"  30'  E.  long.,  and  through  which  the  road  over  the 
Brenner  passes  from  Germany  to  Italy.  The  mountain- 
region  west  of  this  road  consists  of  two  extensive  and  very 
elevated  mountain-masses,  which  are  connected  by  a  high 
ridge.  The  western  mountain-mass  is  called  the  mountains 
of  the  Platey  Kogl,  or  of  the  Great  Oetzthaler  Ferncr,  and 
the  eastern  is  named  the  mountains  of  the  Winacher 
Ferner.  The  mountains  of  the  Platey  Kogl  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  country  between  the  Inn  river  on  the  west  and 
the  Achen  river  on  the  cast,  a  space  of  nearly  30  miles 
from  south  to  north,  and  20  miles  from  west  to  east.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  tract  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  from  which  rise  numerous  pinnacles,  among  which 
the  highest  are  Mount  Gebatsch,  12,276 feet ;  theSimilaun 
SpiU,  11,859  feet;  and  the  Great  Oetzthaler  Ferner,  10,434 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  is  one  of  the  most  broken 
portions  of  the  Alps,  and  the  snowy  masses  are  only  fur- 
rowed by  two  deep  and  very  narrow  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Winacher  Fcmer,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region,  are  connected  with  those  of  the  Platey  Kogl  by 
a  nigh  and  narrow  ridge,  which  only  in  a  few  places  is  free 
from  snow  in  summer.  The  Winacher  Mountains  also 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  but  the  mass  is  less  extensive 


than  that  of  the  Platey  Kogl.  Several  summits  nae  above 
10,000  feet,  among  which  are  the  Kitzkamp,  the  \V  macher 
Ferner,  the  Winter  Stuben.  and  the  Bock  Kogl. 

The  depression  which  occurs  east  of  the  Winacher 
Mountains  is  of  considerable  extent,  for  no  summit  always 
covered  with  snow  occurs  in  a  space  extending  more 
than  18  miles  from  west  to  east.  No  summit  of  thi* 
part  of  the  Tvrolian  Alps  probably  exceeds  7500  feet  in 
height ;  and  "in  the  middle,  near  11°  30*  E.  long.,  it  sinks 
much  lower:  the  road  over  the  Brenner  is  at  its  highest 
level  (47°  N.  lot.)  not  more  than  4374  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  is  the  lowest  mountain-road  across  the 
Alps,  and  has  accordingly  become  the  most  frequented 
line  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  This  road  may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  Inr- 
spnick  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  whence  running  in  a 
southern  direction  it  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Sill  or  th« 
Wipthal  to  its  source  near  the  post-house  of  Brenner, 
where  it  attains  its  highest  level.  Descending  from  it  the 
road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Eisack  above  Stcrzing,  and 
follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Etsch  (Adige)  below  Botzen,  whence  it  continues  in  the 
valley  of  Etsch,  to  Trent,  Roveredo,  Avio,  and  Verona.  A 
few  miles  above  Verona  it  emerges  from  the  mountain* 
and  enters  the  Plain  of  Lombardy.  Innspruck  is  about 
1920  and  Trent  960  feet  above  the  sea-levef. 

East  of  the  depression  through  which  the  road  over  the 
Brenner  lies,  the  most  elevated  masses  of  the  Tyrolian  AJj> 
do  not  extend  over  the  greatest  space  in  the  direction  from 
south  to  north,  as  is  the  case  on  the  west,  but  constitute  an 
elevated  ground  running  from  west  to  east.  Towards  it* 
eastern  extremity  this  high  tract  constitutes  the  boundary 
between  Tyrol  and  the  district  of  Salzach  in  Austria.  It 
is  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  highest  part  of  the  western 
Tyrolian  Alps,  but  it  contains  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  snow-capped  mountains.  The  highest  summit* 
appear  to  be  the  Schwarzcnstein,  the  Drei  Henm  Spitz,  and 
the  Gross  Glockner,  which  stands  where  Austria,  Illyria, 
and  Tyrol  are  contiguous,  and  rises  to  12,438  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

On  the  north-west  and  north  of  the  mountain-region 
hitherto  noticed,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  of 
the  Inn  river,  extends  another  range,  which  contains  the 
I  sources  of  the  rivers  Lech  and  Isar,  which  descend  from  it 
northwards,  and  enter  the  Plain  of  Bavaria.  In  this  ranc 
only  a  few  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  highest 
are  the  Ariberg,  which  is  10,200,  and  the  Great  Solstein, 
which  is  9702  feet  above  the  sea-level.  West  of  the  last- 
mentioned  summit  runs  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
Plain  of  Bavaria  to  Innspruck,  and  therefore  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  continuation  of  the  road  over  the 
Brenner.  It  leaves  the  Plain  of  Bavaria  at  Benedietbeuern. 
mns  through  Mittenwald  to  the  Scharnitz,  near  which  forti- 
fication it  attains  its  most  elevated  level,  which  hardly  falls 
short  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  it  descends  to  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  which  it  reaches  at  Zirl,  from  which 
place  to  Innspruck  it  follows  the  valley. 

The  mountains  which  All  up  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Tyrol  are  called  the  Carnic  Alps.  They  begin  on  tht 
south-west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Etsch,  north-west  ti 
Verona,  and  extend  partly  within  Tyrol,  and  partly  on  it» 
boundary-line  with  the  Lombardo-venetian  kingdom,  in  i 
north-eastern  direction  to  the  source  of  the  river  Disn. 
where  they  turn  to  the  east  and  leave  Tyrol.  Very  fe« 
summits  ot  this  extensive  mountain-region  reach  the  snow- 
line. The  most  elevated  is  Monte  Marmolata,  which  rism 
to  11,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  connection  be- 
tween this  range  and  the  Eastern  Tyrolian  Alps  is  formed 
by  a  moderately  elevated  and  narrow  ridge,  which  occur* 
near  12s  12*  E.  long.,  and  separates  the  sources  of  tlu: 
Drau,  which  flows  eastward,  from  those  of  the  river  Rienr. 
which  mns  westward  and  joins  the  Eisach  at  Brixen.  Or. 
the  north  this  ridge  is  connected  with  the  extensive  anow- 
masses  and  glaciers  which  occur  south  of  the  Drei  Herm 
Spitz.  Over  this  ridge  runs  the  road  which  connects 
Tyrol  with  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  state.  It  begin* 
at  Brixen,  where  the  Eisach  is  joined  by  the  Rienz,  ascend* 
the  valley  of  the  Rienz  to  Toblach,  traverses  the  above- 
mentioned  ridge  east  of  Toblach,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Drau  to  Innichen,  in  which  it  continues  to 
Lienz  and  Illyria.  From  this  another  road  branches  off  to 
the  southward,  which  leads  over  the  Pcntelsteiner  Pass  to 
the  plain  of  northern  Italy.    It  leaves  the  road  at  Tob 
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iach,  and  nins  in  (he  valley  of  the  Rienx  southward  to  it* 
source,  which  is  at  the  loot  of  the  Pas*  of  Pentelstein. 
The  highest  level  of  the  road  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
5000  feet.  South  of  the  mountain-pass  it  enters  the  Valley 
of  Ampezzo,  the  river  of  which  runs  to  the  Piave,  and 
which  valley  opens  into  the  valley  of  that  river  below  I*iave 
di  Cadore.  Hence  the  road  traverses  the  lower  mountains 
which  lie  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Piave,  and  runs  through 
Caneda,  Conegliano,  and  Treviso  to  Venice.  Tins  road  is 
a  part  of  the  shortest  road  which  leads  from  the  Plain  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  mountain-road  over  Monte  Stilvio,  or  the  Stilfser- 
joch,  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government  between 
1820  and  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  direct 
communication  between  Tyrol  and  the  Valtelin.  This  road 
passes  over  the  elevated  and  snow-covered  mountain- 
masses  which  lie  north-west  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  and  its 
.  highest  level  rises  to  9174  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly 
1500  feet  above  the  snow -line.  It  is  the  loftiest  carriage- 
road  in  Europe  :  but,  according  to  the  latest  information, 
the  galleries  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
road  against  the  avalanches,  which  at  certain  seasons  de- 
scend from  the  adjacent  mountains,  have  proved  insufficient, 
and  have  repeatedly  been  broken  down  by  the  immense 
masses  of  snow,  and' the  road  has  been  abandoned. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Tyrol  are  the  Inn  and  the  Etsch. 
The  Inn  ri>cs  in  the  western  part  of  the  Khaetic  Alps  in 
Engadin  [Engadin],  and  runs  about  50  miles  before  it 
enters  Tyrol  by  a  very  narrow  valley  at  Finstermiinz.  Its 
course  within  Tyrol  is  about  100  miles,  and  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  river-boats  at  Tclfs,  about  2U  miles  above 
Innspnick,  and  for  larger  river-boats  at  Hall,  about  8  miles 
below  Innspnick.  Below  Kufstein  it  leaves  Tyrol  and 
enters  Bavaria.  The  Etsch  originates  in  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  and  runs  to  the  eastward  until  it  is 
joined  by  the  Passeyncr  rivulet,  when  it  turns  to  the  south- 
east. At  its  junction  with  the  Eisach  below  Botzen  it 
turns  southward  and  begins  to  be  navigated.  At  Borghetto 
it  leaves  Tyrol  and  enters  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom. The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  their  rapidity,  especially  alter  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains. 

As  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  probably  one-tenth,  is 
always  cover«l  with  snow,  whilst  its  most  southern  valleys 
are  hardly  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of 
Tyrol  must  differ  greatly  in  different  places.  At  Innspnick 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  30-3°,  or  nearly  8* 
less  than  at  London ;  and  that  of  the  summer  is  64°,  or 
about  2$°  more  than  at  London.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  49°,  or  1°  less  than  at  London.  At  Trent  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  53°,  or  nearly  3°  higher  than 
at  London. 

All  those  parts  which  on  the  north  arc  7500  feet,  and  on 
the  south  8500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  Lower  down,  to  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  snow  is  found  all  the  year  round  in  places 
which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  in  other 
places  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
grass  and  flowers.  In  the  region  between  6000  and  5000 
feet  trees  do  not  grow,  but  there  are  some  bushes,  between 
which  the  soil  is  covered  with  grass  that  serves  for  pasture 
during  two  or  three  months  in  summer.  There  are  no 
houses  inhabited  all  the  year  round  at  this  elevation.  Fir- 
trees  occur  only  at  an  elevation  of  between  5000  and  4000 
feet,  where  a  few  permanent  habitations  are  found,  and 
some  potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated.  The  winter 
lasts  in  this  region  eight  or  nine  month*.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  with  success  in  all  places  below  4000  feet.  Rye 
and  barley  are  grown,  and  potatoes  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, though  thev  do  not  grow  large  when  planted  above 
3000  feet.  Apple  and  pear  trees  succeed  at  the  elevation 
of  4000  feet,  and  even  somewhat  higher,  but  plum-trees 
only  to  3H(X),  and  walnut-trees  to  3G00  feet.  The  beech  is 
found  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  and  the  oak  between 
1800  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Wheat  does  not 
succeed  above  3000  feet,  and  vines  only  between  800  and 
1800  feet. 

In  Tyrol,  owing  to  the  great  unevenness  of  the  surface, 
the  air  is  in  continual  motion,  and  a  calm  day  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  The  southern  winds  are  like  the  sirocco  of 
Italy,  much  feared  on  account  of  the  effect  that  they  pro- 
duce on  the  health,  especially  in  the  southern  valleys. 
They  are  most  frequent  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in 


the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  dissolve  in  a  few  hours  an 
immense  quantity  of  snow,  which  about  that  season  begins 
to  cover  the  less  elevated  mountains,  and  the  volume  of 
water  which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  rivers  produces  exten- 
sive inundations  in  some  parts  of  the  valleys.  The  most 
fertile  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  ana  of  the  Etsch ; 
the  valley  of  the  Etsch  is  the  most  fruitful. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated  where  the 
climate  or  stony  soil  is  not  unfavourable.  In  some  parts 
buckwheat  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  used  for  bread. 
Millet  is  also  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Indian  corn  is 
the  principal  object  of  agriculture  in  the  valleys  on  Ihe 
border  of  Italy,  and  potatoes  are  nearly  as  much  cultivated 
as  in  the  northern.  Hops  grow  wild  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, but  they  are  little  cultivated.  Tobacco  is  grown  to 
some  extent  in  the  southern  valleys.  Flax  and  hemp  arc 
cultivated  everywhere,  but  not  extensively.  Fruit-trees 
abound  in  the  southern  valleys,  and  large  quantities  of 
fruits  are  exported  to  Bavaria.  Near  Trent  are  plantations 
of  fig-trees,  and  at  Roveredo  chestnuts  are  very  common. 
In  these  parts  arc  also  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  mul- 
berry-trees. A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  annually 
collected.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda  are  planta- 
tions of  oranges,  whose  fruits  get  quite  ripe.  Wine  is 
made  in  large  quantities,  and  some  sorts  arc  very  good,  but 
they  do  not  keep. 

Cattle  are  of  middling  size  and  rather  numerous ;  horses 
are  less  abundant,  and  better  for  the  draught  than  for  the 
saddle.  Sheep  are  very  numerous,  and  in  later  times  some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 
Goats  are  more  common  than  in  any  other  part  of  Austria, 
but  pigs  are  not  much  kept.  Fowls,  geese,  and  ducks  are 
not  plentiful.  There  are  chamois,  hares,  marmots,  and 
partridges ;  and  there  are  some  large  birds  of  prey,  especi- 
ally eagles. 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities ;  silver  is  somewhat 
m  on*  abundant.  Copper  also  occurs ;  lead  is  more  abun- 
dant :  iron  also  abounds,  but  it  is  less  worked  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  mines  in  Illyria  were  not  much  richer. 
Calamine  is  found  and  worked  at  a  few  places :  coal  also 
is  worked  to  some  extent.  There  are  productive  mines  of 
rock-salt  near  Hall,  about  eight  miles  below  Innspnick.  In 
the  southern  districts  there  is  a  valuable  kinoVof  marble, 
resembling  that  of  Carrara,  which  is  much  worked. 

(Rosch,  Die  Schweitzer  Alprn,  in  Berghaus's  Almanack, 
1841 ;  Hoffmann,  Deuttchfand  unci  teinc  Betcnhner.) 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Though  the  inhabitants  are 
extremely  industrious,  and  have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
mechanical  arts,  Tyrol  is  not  a  manufacturing  country. 
The  women  spin  flax,  weave  linen,  knit  caps  and  stockings, 
make  baskets  and  straw  hats  ;  they  make  wooden  ware  for 
sale,  and  Brepenz  formerly  reared  great  numbers  of  canary- 
birds  as  objects  of  commerce.  Some  towns  manufacture 
goods  of  various  kinds  as  Brcgenz,  Roveredo,  Ala,  and 
Innspnick.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  valleys  confine 
themselves  to  one  branch  of  industry,  in  which  they  excel. 
The  trade  of  Tyrol  is  considerable,  especially  the  transit 
trade,  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  admirable  new  roads. 
Besides  the  export  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  annually  migrate  as  pedlars  or 
hawkers,  with  gloves,  carpets,  carvings  in  wood  (from  Grii- 
den\and  engravings  ;  the  trade  in  canary-birds  has  nearly 
ceased.  TheTyrolcsu  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  line 
art* :  Pilchcr.'one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  lapida- 
ries; Troger,  one  of  the  best  fresco  painters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  the  sculptors  Schbpf  and  Zeuner,  Sir  G. 
Kneller  and  Angelica  Kauffman,  were  natives  of  Tyrol.  The 
Tyrolese  have  likewise  a  good  genius  for  mechanics,  which 
wants  only  to  be  well  directed  and  more  encouraged. 
Education  has  been  much  extended  within  these  few  years. 
In  1833  there  were  1504  schools,  iucluding  12  high  schools, 
36  schools  of  industry,  and  12  schools  of  design.  Of  1 10,856 
children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school,  108,586  actually  at- 
tended. Besides  these  there  are  eight  gymnasia,  a  lyceum, 
two  seminaries,  and  a  university  at  Innspruck.  The  bene- 
ficent and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well- 
conducted. 

Population. — According  to  returns  made  in  the  years 
1829  to  1832,  the  population  had  been  progressively  in- 
creasing, and  was  in  the  latter  year  813,000.  of  whom  above 
600.000  were  Germans  and  the  remainder  Italians.  They 
are  all  Roman  Catholics,  The  population  may  now  be 
830,000. 
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Character,  Manners,  and  Language.— The  character  of 
tbeTyrolese  ha*  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  all  their  neighbours.  They  are  honest,  frank,  with  a 
very  independent  spirit  and  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  and 
strong  attachment  to  their  native  land ;  the  object  of  the 
numerous  emigrants  being  merely  to  save  a  small  capital, 
to  enable  them  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  at  home.  They  are 
especially  distinguished  by  their  devoted  attachment  to 
their  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Austria.  They  are  fond  of 
the  chace  and  of  manly  games,  and  are  a  poetical 
and  musical  people.  They  are  said  to  be  immode- 
rately fond  of  spirituous  liquors.  Even  the  girls  smoke 
tobacco,  and  chewing  tobacco  is  general.  To  their  love 
of  brandy,  of  prize-fighting,  and  of  satirical  songs  may  be 
ascribed  the  many  affrays,  often  attended  with  the  infliction 
of  dangerous  wounds,  which  are  more  numerous  in  Tyrol 
i  than  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  together. 
The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  German  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Tyrol  have  more  of  the  Italian 
in  their  manners,  language,  and  even  in  their  dress,  while 
the  North  retains  more  of  the  antique  character. 

History. — At  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  Tyrol  it  formed  part  of  Khsetia,  and  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  After  being 
ravaged  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians,  the  Marco- 
manni,  the  Alemanni,  the  Huns,  and  the  Goths,  it  was 
divided  into  several  petty  lordships,  all  of  which  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  princes  and  dukes  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Guelph, 
the  Tyrolese  became  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire, 
and  the  petty  lordships  were  absorbed  under  two  heads : 
the  two  families  being  united  by  marriage,  the  country 
was  governed  by  one  sovereign,  the  last  of  whom  dying 
in  1335,  left  one  daughter,  Margaret  Maultasche,  who 
made  over  her  dominions  to  her  cousins  the  dukes  of 
Austria.  Austria,  after  having  remained  in  possession  of 
it  several  centuries,  was  compelled  to  cede  it  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  in  18(15,  to  Bavaria.  Attached  as  the 
people  were  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  their  constitu- 
tion, which  was  remarkably  free,  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  change  of  masters,  and  still  more  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Bavarian  government.  Accordingly,  when  war 
between  France  and  Austria  again  broke  out  in  1809,  the 
whole  province  rose  in  arms,  under  Andreas  Hofer,  but  the 
great  disasters  of  Austria  left  them  without  support,  and  the 
country  was  again  occupied  by  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1814,  when,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  they  were  restored  to  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  reinstated  in  all  their  antient  privileges. 

Trent,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  navigable  river  Adige,  in  a  beautiful  arid 
fertile  valley  which  is  surrounded  with  high  mountains. 
A  traveller  coming  from  Germany  is  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  this  city,  which  has  quite  an  Italian  cha- 
racter :  the  houses  are  very  high,  with  flat  roofs,  the  streets 
tolerably  wide,  and  well  paved  with  broad  flag  pavement 
for  pedestrians.  There  are  many  handsome  buildings  in  the 
city.andsome  churches  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  former 
are  the  theatre,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  palace  of 
Tertaga  Tabarelli,  built  of  red  marble  by  Bramante  d'Ur- 
bino :  of  the  thirteen  churches  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  cathedral,  a  large  edifice  in  the  old  Greek  style,  en- 
tirely of  marble,  the  building  of  which  was  begun  in  the 
tenth  century  and  finished  in  the  sixteenth  ;  2,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  built  entirely  of  red  marble,  with  an  extremely 
lofty  chapel,  which  is  much  admired,  and  is  memorable  as 
having  been  the  place  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  held 
its  sittings  from  1545  till  15(12  ;  3,  the  church  of  the  semi- 
nary (formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits),  adomed  with  a 
profusion  of  costly  marble ;  4,  the  church  della  Annun- 
riata,  the  lofty  cupola  of  which  is  supported  by  immense 
pillars  of  red  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  block. 
Some  of  the  churches  and  palaces  have  fine  paintincs. 
Signor  Grovanelli  has  a  remarkable  collection  or  medals 
and  antiquities,  mostly  found  in  South  Tyrol.  Trent  is  the 
residence  of  the  prince-bishop,  with  a  chapter  of  eight 
canons.  The  city  has  12,000  inhabitants,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  the  silk  manufacture  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  There  are  in  the  city  extensive  sugar-houses,  a 
large  imperial  tobacco  manufactory,  and  many  distilleries 
of  brandy  and  spirits  of  wine.  Among  the  public  institu- 
tions area  gymnasium,  a  lyceum.a  Franciscan  and  a  Capu- 
chin convent,  and  various  hospitals  and  poor-house*. 


Roveredo  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  pleasant  Laianna 
valley,  which  is  planted  with  vines  and  mulberry -trees,  on 
the  river  Leno,  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  bridge.    The  town,  though  not  large,  has 
many  handsome  houses,  mostly  built  of  maible.  The 
new  street,  Corso  Nuovo,  in  particular  is  adorned  with  fi  ne 
edifices :  the  theatre  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  st:  e«-t . 
The  castle,  which  is  surrounded  with  high  walls,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  of  justice, 
and  has  a  gymnasium,  three  monasteries,  an  Knglish  con- 
vent with  a  school  for  girls,  a  public  library,  and  some 
charitable  institutions.    The  inhabitants,  about  1B.00O  in 
number,  manufacture  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  lia\  «_ 
a  considerable  trade  in  silk  and  twist :  200,000  lbs.  of  silk 
are  annually  exported.    In  1487  Koveredo  was  taken  by- 
storm  by  the  archduke  Sigismund,  in  sight  of  the  whole 
Venetian  army.  On  this  occasion  bombs  were  used  for  the 
first  time. 

Botzen,  Bhkgknz,  Brixkn,  Innspruck,  and  Schwatz 
are  described  under  their  respective  names. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  :  Blumenbach,  (>•*- 
mdlde  der  Oetterreichischen  Monarchic ;  Die  Oestcrreich- 
ische  National  Encyclopddie ;  R.  v.  Jenny,  Handbuch  Jikr 
Reittende  durch  Oesterreich,  edited  by  A.  Schmidt.) 

TYRONE,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  on  the  east  by  Lough  Neagli,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Armagh,  on  the  south  bv 
that  of  Monaghan,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Ferma- 
nagh, and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Donegal. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
with  its  sides  facing  the  north-east,  south-cast,  south-we*t, 
and  north-west  respectively.    The  largest  dimensions, 
which  are  the  diagonals  of  the  quadrangle,  are  as  follows  : 
from  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagli  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ballin- 
derry  river  in  the  east,  to  the  bonier  of  the  county  of 
Donegal  in  the  west,  57  miles  ;  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Foyle,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Tyrone. 
Donegal,  and  Londonderry  in  the  north,  to  the  junction  of 
the  three  counties  of  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan  in 
the  south,  47  or  48  miles.    The  area  (including  that  purt 
of  Lough  Neagh  which  is  assigned  to  this  county)  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  806,295  acres,  8  roods 
(or  nearly  1200  square  miles),  of  which  774.500  acres. 
2  poles  (or  1210  square  miles)  are  land ;  and  31,795  acres, 
2  roods,  38  poles  (or  nearly  50  square  miles)  are  water. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  304,408,  giving  nearly  242 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    In  area  it  is  about  equal  to 
the  English  county  of  Gloucester,  but  falls  considciably 
short  of  it  both  in  amount  and  density  of  population. 
Oniagh,  the  assize  town,  is  90  miles  in  a  direct  line  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin,  or  110  miles  by  the  Londonderry 
mail  road  thromrh  Ashbourne,   Slane,  Carrickmacros-s 
Castle  Blaynev,  Monaghan,  and  Aughnaclov ;  in  54*  30' 
N.  lat.  and  7°  19*  W.  long.     The  county  itself  lies  be- 
tween 54°  la*  and  54"  57'  N.  lat.,  and  between  0°  35'  and 
7°  W  W.  long. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography, and Communications. — 
This  county  lies,  for  the  most  part,  betwcen.the  two  moun- 
tainous districts  which  cross  Ulster  from  cast  to  west. 
The  northernmost  of  these  districts  (that  of  Antrim,  Lon- 
donderry, and  Donegal)  encroaches  upon  the  northern 
border;  and  the  southernmost  (that  of  Down,  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  encroaches  on  the  southern 
border.  Outlying  groups  of  mountains  occupy  portions  of 
the  intermediate  district,  especially  on  the  west,  where 
they  extend  nearly  across  the  county.  Another  group, 
connecting  the  two  great  mountain-districts,  crosses  the 
county  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  centre,  and  divides 
the  lower  ground,  which  occupies  most  of  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  into  two  parts ;  the  plain  or 
basin  ot  Omagh  in  the  centre,  and  the  plain  of  Lough 
Neagh  on  the  east. 

The  plain  of  Lough  Neagh  (the  surface  of  which  lough 
is  nearly  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  rises  gradually 
from  the  shore  of  the  lough  westward  towards  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  Omagh  :  it  ex 
tends  south-eastward  across  the  border  of  the  county, 
which  is  here  formed  by  the  river  Black  water,  into  the 
adjacent  county  of  Armagh;  and  south-westward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clogher  and  Five-mil  e-town,  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  county  of  Fcrma- 
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nagh :  northward  it  extend*  along  the  shores  of  Lough 
Niagh  into  tlie  county  of  Londonderry. 

The  part  of  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  lough,  and  to  the 
river  Blackwater  as  far  up  at  Charlemont,  is  occupied  by 
tertiary  formations,  probahly  lacustrine,  consisting  of  beds 
of  white,  brown,  and  greenish-blue  clay,  alternating  with 
white  and  grey  sand  :  they  have  been  bored  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  204  feet  without  reaching  the  subjacent 
formations.  Irregular  beds  of  lignite  occur,  and  this  mi- 
neral is  dug  by  the  inhabitants,  when  other  fuel  is  scarce, 
for  1 1 ii' i r  domestic  use.  This  clay  district  is  similar  to  that 
of  Bovey  in  Devonshire  ;  but  no  good  white  potters'  clay 
has  been  found,  though  several  pita  have  been  opened 
both  for  potters'  clay  and  pipe-clay.  To  the  north-west  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  the  secondary  formations,  chalk,  green- 
sand,  and  lias,  crop  out,  being  covered  in  places  by  masses 
of  tabular  trap.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  red  marl  or 
new  red-sandstone,  which  on  the  south-west  immediately 
succeeds  the  tertiary  beds.  Between  Dungannon  and 
Ste wart 's-t own  is  a  coal-field  which,  though  small,  contains 
more  bed*  of  workable  coal  than  any  other  in  Ireland,  and 
affords  coal  similar  to  that  of  Ayishirc.  There  are  col- 
lieries at  Drum  gloss  near  Dungannon,  and  at  Coal  Island, 
nearly  midway  between  Dungannon  and  Stewart's-town. 
The  formations  of  the  limestone  group  (corresponding  in 
geological  position  to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone of  England)  occupy  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the 
plain,  and  extend  south-westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clogher,  where,  contrary  to  its  general  character  in  Ire- 
land, it  rises  into  tolerably  lofty  mountains.  The  lime- 
stone mountain  south  of  Clogher,  known  as  Slievh  Beagh, 
rises  to  the  height  of  1254  feet. 

The  plain  of  Lough  Neagh  is  drained  by  the  Ballin- 
derry  in  the  north,  and  the  Blackwater  in  the  south  ;  both 
have  the  upper  part  of  their  course  in  Ihe  county  and  the 
lower  part  on  the  border ;  the  lenglh  of  the  Ballinderry  is 
about  25  miles ;  of  the  Blackwater,  46  miles.  The  latter 
is  navigable  for  about  eight  miles,  namely,  below  Charle- 
mont, where  the  Ulster  canal,  which  skirts  its  course  on 
the  Armagh  side  for  many  miles  above  the  junction,  opens 
into  it.  A  canal,  five  miles  long,  conveys  the  produce  of 
the  Coal  Island  collieries  into  the  Blackwater. 

The  plain  of  Omagh  is  inclosed  on  nearly  every  side  by 
mountains:  it  extends  to  the  south-west  into  the  county 
of  Fermanagh,  to  the  border  of  Lough  Erne  ;  and  to  the 
north-west,  to  the  border  of  the  county  of  Donegal ;  and 
is  drained  by  the  streams  which  unite  to  constitute  the 
Foyle.  The  eastern  and  southern  part  of  this  plain,  and 
the  extension  towards  Lough  Erne,  are  occupied  by  the 
old  red-sandstone,  which  abuts  upon  and  in  some  places 
covers  the  granite  and  protruded  greenstone  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  two  plains  of 
Lough  Neagh  and  of  Omagh.  The  rest  of  the  plain  of 
Oniugh  and  the  mountains  which  on  other  sides  environ  it 
consist  of  mica  slate,  covered  in  extensive  tracts  by  the  old 
red-sandstone,  by  the  different  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  series,  or  by  the  millstone-grit.  There 
are  some  quarries  of  inferior  slate.  Freestone  and  lime- 
stone are  quarried  in  various  parts  of  the  county  ;  the 
limestone  of  Cookstown  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  fossil  remains. 

The  Camoan,  or  Camowen,  the  principal  of  the  streams 
which  unite  to  form  the  Foyle,  rises  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  the  plains  of  Lough  Neagh  and  Omagh,  and  flow- 
ing westward  to  Omagh,  receives  the  Drummgh  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  county :  it  then  turns  northward,  and 
flows  by  Newtown-Stewart  to  the  border  of  the  county  at 
Strabane  ;  and  after  separating  for  some  miles  Tyrone  from 
Donegal,  finally  quits  the  county  to  enter  that  of  London- 
derry. Its  whole  length,  including  Lough  Foyle,  is  about 
70  miles,  of  which  above  50  are  in  this  county  or  on  the 
border.  It  takes  the  name  of  St  rule  soon  after  its  junction 
with  the  Dmmragh ;  below  the  junction  of  the  Derg  it  is 
called  Mourne,  and  finally,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Finn,  Foyle.  It  is  navigable  below  Newtown-Stewart, 
about  30  miles  from  its  source.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  this 
county  are  the  Drumragh  and  the  Derg  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Owen  Killew  on  the  right  bank.  At  Strabane  it 
receives  the  Finn  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  which  is 
navigable  to  Stranorlar,  and  has  the  last  four  miles  of  its 
course  on  the  border  of  this  county.  The  Strabane  canal 
runs  from  the  town  of  Strabane  about  three  miles  into  the 
Foyle,  to  which  river  its  course  is  parallel. 


The  lakes  are  numerous ;  but  are  all  small  except  Lough 
Neagh,  of  whose  surface  27 ,355  acres,  1  rood,  28  poles,  or 
nearly  43  square  miles,  are  assigned  in  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey to  this  county. 

The  Dublin  and  Londonderry  mail-road  crosses  the 
country  from  south-east  to  north-west  by  Aughnacloy, 
Bullygawley,  Bcragh,  Omagh.  Newtown-Stewart,  and  Stra- 
bane ;  the  NewTv  and  Coleraine  cross-mail  road  crosses  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  through  iMoy,  Dungannon,  and 
Cookstown. 

We  subjoin  the  height  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
elevations:  Slievh  Sawel,  2238  feet;  Mullagh  Clogher,  or 
Straw  Mountain,  2083  feet ;  Oughtdoorish,  1866  feet ;  Car- 
nakilly,  1596  feet ;  Slievh  Kirk,  1223  feet ;  and  Fir  Moun- 
tain, 11 18  feet;  all  on  or  near  the  border  of  the  county 
towards  Londonderry.  Dooish,  in  the  mountain  group 
which  bounds  the  plain  of  Omagh  on  the  west,  1119  feet ; 
Mullagh-cam,  1778  feet;  Bessy  Bell,  1380  feet;  Slievh 
Ard,  1381  feet ;  and  Mary  Gray,  826  feet :  all  north  of  the 
plain  of  Omagh.  The  hills  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
Omagh,  between  the  Owen  Killew  and  the  Glcnclly, 
feeders  of  the  Camoan,  rise  to  the  height  of  1432  feet. 
The  measurements  are  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Agriculture,  Stale  of  the  I'oj/ut  ition,  $*c. — The  follow- 
ing particular's,  borrowed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Commissioners  (Pari.  Paprrt  for 
1836,  vols,  xxxi.-xxxiii.},  relate  to  the  barony  of  Omagh, 
which  has  an  area  of  224,675  acres,  or  351  square  miles, 
being  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  county.  We  quote 
the  observations  of  Jonathan  Binns,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, '  On  the  Nature  and  State  of  Agriculture.' 

•  The  soil  of  the  barony  of  Omagh  is  mostly  of  a  light 
friable  nature,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  upon  a  firm,  loamy 
subsoil,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  in  some  places  upon  a 
sandstone,  and  others  upon  a  slaty  rock.  Limestone  is 
found  at  Kilmore,  near  the  town  of  Omagh,  at  Drumquid, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Peat  bogs 
and  mosses  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  barony ;  in  their 
vicinity  the  land  is  of  a  moory  or  peaty  nature  upon  a 
clayey  subsoil. 

'  The  agriculture  in  this  barony  is  very  far  behind  that 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  or  any  other  we  have  visited. 
The  principal  landlords  are  absentees,  and  do  not  encou- 
rage improvements  ;  many  of  the  farmers  are  ignorant  of 
the  cultivation  of  turnips,  clover,  rape,  or  mangel-wurzel : 
some  of  them  say  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  they 
would  receive  by  these  plants,  hut  they  are  too  poor  to  get 
lime,  manure,  or  sand  to  begin  the  system.  Their  plan  w 
to  grow  a  succession  of  oat  crops  (sometimes  five),  after 
potatoes,  till  the  land  can  no  longer  produce,  and  in  that 
exhausted  state  it  is  left  to  rest,  as  they  term  it,  till  it  is 
ready  for  a  repetition  of  this  scourging  process.  The  pasture 
afforded  in  the  interim,  left  as  it  is  in  many  or  most  east  s 
to  spontaneous  production,  is  poor  in  the  extreme;  some 
few  sow  a  little  white-grass  (Hotcus  lanatut).  Rye-grass 
and  timothy-grass  are  sown  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  a 
little  clover.  It  is  said  there  is  no  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  The  farms  average  about  12  acres 
Irish  measure.  Two-thirds  arc  ordinarily  under  the  plough. 
The  rent  of  the  arable  land,  keeping  the  high  land  near  the 
mountains,  is  1/.  10*.  per  acre,  Irish ;  the  tithe.  It.  to  2s.  Od. ; 
the  county  cess,  3#.  to  4*.  per  acre.  Many  have  leases,  but 
without  any  instruction  for  proper  cultivation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  any  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  assist  the  tenant  in  draining,  limeing,  building, 
fencing,  &c.,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Notwitlistanding,  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers  to  bum 
lime,  as  the  number  of  limekilns  in  all  parts  of  the  barony 
testify.  The  limestone  at  Kilmore  costs,  at  the  quarry,  2*. 
per  ton ;  when  burned,  it  is  charged  lOd.  per  barrel  of  four 
bushels.  The  farmers  prefer  carting  the  stone  and  burning 
it  in  kilns  with  sods  or  turf  on  their  own  farms;  this  they 
do  at  vacant  times :  the  breaking  and  burning  cost  8rf.  per 
ton,  therefore  2*.  8t/.  per  ton  is  all  the  farmer  is  out  of 
pocket,  the  rest  is  his  own  cartage  and  labour  in  stone, 
turf,  Sic. :  30  or  40  barrels  are  put  on  land  which  has  been 
previously  arable,  and  double  this  number  is  laid  on  rough, 
unbroken-up  ground  :  from  100  to  120  of  these  barrels  are 
frequently  laid  on  the  latter  kind  of  land  in  Lancashire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Many  of  the  farmers  make  com- 
posts of  lime,  earth,  peat,  clay,  mud,  and  dung,  and  are 
generally  careful  to  put  some  peat  or  other  absorbent  into 
their  midden-steads,  or  yards,  but  they  uever  can  have  a 
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sufficient  supply  of  manure  till  they  adopt  the  system  of  keep- 
ing their  cattle  on  green  food  in  the  home.  Another  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  cutting  green  food  lor  cattle,  and  keep- 
ing them  in  the  house,  may  be  adduced  by  comparing  the 
quantity  of  butter  given  by  the  same  description  of  cow 
under  Hie  two  modes  of  feeding.  In  Omagh  they  state  the 
quantity  to  be  GO  to  70  lbs.  in  the  year :  in  Armagh,  under 
the  stall-feeding,  it  is  100  to  112  lbs.  The  old  Irish  breed 
prevails  here  almost  exclusively,  no  improved  breed  having 
been  introduced. 

•  Sheep  are  rarely  seen ;  we  observed  on  an  average  about 
one  in  a  mile,  in  travelling  through  most  pails  of  the  barony: 
except  in  demesnes,  it  was  said  by  the  farmers  that  there  was 
one  sheep  to  about  20  acres.  The  pigs  in  this  barony,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  which  we  have  visited, 
are  of  a  good  description.  The  horses  are  also  useful,  and 
adapted  to  the  country  and  the  small  farms.  The  car  is 
still  in  use  here,  with  the  revolving  axletree  and  solid 
wheels :  there  is  also  a  species  of  carriage  quite  novel  to 
me,  vii.  a  sledge,  or  as  it  is  here  called,  a  sled  or  slide :  it 
consists  of  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  having  nailed  to  each  of 
them  at  the  lower  end  a  piece  of  crooked  wood,  a  yard  or 
four  feet  long,  to  slide  upon  the  ground ;  upon  these  shafts 
a  basket  is  placed  to  carry  turf,  hay,  &c. ;  these  sledt,es  are 
used  on  the  mountain-sides,  being  lighter  to  draw  up  the 
steeps  of  the  hills,  and  less  subject  to  be  overturned,  l'hey 
do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  convenience  so  general  in 
England  of  what  are  called  shelving*,  viz.  a  simple  slight 
projecting  rail,  extended  round  the  cart  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  a  load  of  hay  or  straw. 

•  The  ploughs  have  been  much  improved ;  the  old  clumsy- 
wooden  plough,  with  its  wooden  mould-board,  has  given 
place  to  the  Scotch  and  iron  plough,  with  a  pair  of  horses 
abreast.  Their  spades  and  shovels  differ  from  the  English 
in  having  handles  five  or  six  feet  long,  which  are  certainly 
calculated  for  keeping  the  body  more  erect,  and  for  ease 
in  their  use,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  as  useful,  but  the 
English  spade  and  shovel  are  in  my  opinion  calculated  for 
doing  more  work  in  a  given  time.  Although  the  roads  in 
every  direction  were  receiving  great  injury  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  and  mud  upon  them,  we  did  not  see  half 
a  dozen  men  employed  at  them  during  the  ten  days  we 
were  residiug  in  and  travelling  in  the  barony ;  that  is,  we 
did  not  six  times  see  any  man  employed  upon  them.  It  is 
notorious  that  so  many  poor  men  are  forced  to  be  idle,  though 
so  anxious  to  get  a  day's  work,  that  they  would  travel  six 
or  seven  miles  for  it,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at 
Armagh.  A  little  labour  in  opening  the  sides  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  freely  off,  scraping  the  mud  off,  and  putting 
a  few  stones  into  the  hollows,  saves  the  great  expense 
which  is  very  commonly  resorted  to  in  covering  a  road 
entirely  with  "broken  stones,  rendering  it  almost  impassable 
for  a  long  time.  Many  of  the  roads  which  are  not  turn- 
pike are  in  a  most  neglected  and  shameful  state,  but  the 
farmers  say  that  they  cannot  adopt  any  proceedings,  and 
therefore  must  submit. 

'Very  little  attempt  appears  to  be  made  to  cultivate  the 
surface  of  the  bog-lands ;  what  is  done  is  chiefly  by  hand- 
labour  :  no  horses  arc  used  upon  mosses  or  bogs,  with 
pattens  to  prevent  them  sinking,  as  practised  in  Lancashire. 
Potatoes  arc  all  grown  on  the  ridge  or  lazy-bed  method  ; 
not  a  single  instance  occurred  where  the  plough  was  used. 
Wheat  is  very  little  grown,  which  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  distance  to  any  port  or  water-conveyance  :  what 
is  produced  is  carted  to  Caledon  or  Deny,  a  distance  of  3i> 
Irish  miles:  many  parts  of  the  barony  and  county  are  well 
adapted  to  its  growth  under  proper  cultivation.  At 
Omagh  there  is  a  good  market  for  oats.  Very  few  orchards 
are  to  be  found. 

•  Many  of  the  enclosures  are  large  for  the  size  of 
the  farms,  and  the  fences  so  bad,  that  they  arc 
obliged  to  bring  all  their  cattle  into  the  house  at  night, 
olten  without  food,  and  attend  them  by  day.  In  more 
pail*  quickset  fences  have  taken  the  places  of  whins  and 
mounds  ol  "eartli,  but  in  these  cases  the  tenants  have  had 
to  purchase  the  thorns  and  plant  them,  which  are  not  very 
dear,  say  3s.  to  5*.  a  thousand.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that 
the  farmers  are  becoming  very  poor,  and  less  able  to  make 
any  improvement :  the  situation  of  the  cottier  is  deplorable, 
living,  or,  more  properly,  merely  possessing  an  existence, 
in  poverty,  rags,  and  wretchedness,  in  dwellings  not  fit  for 
a  human  being,  frequently  without  windows  or  chimneys, 
built  of  sods  or  mud,  12  or  14  feet  square,  imperfectly 


covered  with  rushes  or  straw,  the  smoke  issuing  out  of  til* 
door  and  various  parts  of  the  roof.' 

The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre  2  roods  19  vVi  pe»l<^ 
statute  measure  ;  and  the  Irish  mile  to  1  mile  2  furlongs  7 
poles. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased.    There  U  no 
permanent  grass-land.    The  butter  of  the  district  is 
second  quality,  but  it  has  improved  considerably  of  la.te 
years.    Very  little  cheese  is  made. 

The  con-aure  system  is  by  no  means  so  general  in  thi-> 
county  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland :  in  a  great  number  of 
parishes  it  is  quite  unknown. 

Farm  servants,  unmarried  and  living  in  their  mantes »' 
houses,  receive,  according  to  their  skill,  from  5/.  to  "21.  h. 
year  besides  their  living.  Day-labourers  in  and  about  the 
towns  are  generally  without  regular  employment,  and  form 
the  most  destitute  class.  Cottier  labourers  are  the  uio-»i 
numerous  class.  These  give  the  first  four  days'  labour  out 
of  every  week  throughout  the  year  to  a  farmer,  for  which 
they  receive  from  the  farmer  the  following  payment  : — their 
fooil  on  the  days  when  they  work  for  him ;  a  cabin  and 
from  15  to  20  perches  of  manured  land  for  potatoes; 
much  land  as  will  be  sufficient  for  sowing  two  j>ecks  ct 
flax ;  and  permission  to  cut  as  much  turf  as  two  men  can 
cut  with  Bpades  in  a  day,  which  turf  is  brought  home  lor 
them  by  the  farmer.  In  some  cases  they  get  a  little  ground, 
perhaps  half  a  rood,  for  oats:  the  remaining  two  days  of 
the  week  are  considered  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  little  crop,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  they 
have  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  families,  to  feed  thoe*- 
families  all  the  year  round,  and  themselves  three  days  out 
of  every  seven.  This  difficult  task  they  are  enabled  to 
perform  chiefly  by  the  industry  of  their  families  in  the 
dressing  and  sale  of  their  flax  and  by  rearing  a  pig.  When 
a  cottier  is  old,  and  unable  to  work  as  the  farmer  wishes*, 
lie  must  go  out  and  beg,  unless  he  has  a  family  able  to 
maintain  him.  If  sick  and  unable  to  work,  his  crop  L» 
seized,  and  perhaps  sold  ;  or  if,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
farmer,  his  crop  is  left,  he  has  to  make  up  the  lost  time  by 
additional  labour  when  restored  to  health.  Some  cottiers 
get  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow  on  the  farmer's  land, 
for  w  hich  they  pay  4/.  -1*.  a  year,  wliich  is  generally  paid 
in  money. 

Employment  is  scarce :  day-labourers  seldom  get  more 
than  half  work  through  the  year,  and  many  do  not  get 
even  that :  a  labourer  gets  in  summer  Hd.  per  day  and  hi» 
diet ;  in  winter,  when  employment  is  very  scarce,  5.Y.  per 
day  and  diet:  a  boy  under  sixteen  may  earn  about  1/.  lo*\ 
in  the  half-year  as  servant  to  a  fanner.  A  cottier's  wife 
may  earn  l^t/.  a  day  by  spinning,  at  the  utmost :  children 
in  general  get  no  employment  till  they  are  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  food  of  the  labouring  class  consists 
chiefly  of  potaloes,  and  part  of  the  year  of  oatmeal.  Their 
cabins,  which  liavc  been  described  already,  arc  wretchedly 
furnished;  their  clothing  also  is  wretched.  Turf  is  the 
common  fuel,  and  is  abundant  and  cheap;  yet,  amidst  nil 
their  privations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  peaceable  well- 
conducted  people. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^c— The  county  is  divided  into  four 
baronies,  as  follows  :— 

Aiva. 

 ■  —  »  Poi.uU. 

W.Ur.  Total.  ti^o  u. 

A.      ».  F.  A.         «.    ».  JSii. 
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The  county  contains 
borough  of  Dungannon 
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the  assize-town  of  Omagh,  the 
,  the  ex-boroughs  of  Strabane, 
Aughcr,  and  Clogher  [Clog her.  Bishopric  of],  disfran- 
chised at  the  Union ;  the  market-towns  of  Aughnacloy, 
Ballygawley,  Beregh  or  Beragh,  Caledon,  Castlederg. 
Cookstown,  Drumquin,  Fiutona,  Moy,  Newtown-Stewart. 
Stewarts-town,  andTrelliek  ;  and  the  post  (but  not  market; 
towns  of  Coal-bland,  Dunainanagh,  and  Five-mile-town. 

Omagh  is  in  the  parish  of  Drumragh,  in  the  barony  of 
Omagh.  It  is  thought  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  an  abbey 
founded  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is  oh 
the  south  bank  of  the  Camowen,  immediately  below  the 
junction  of  the  Drumragh ;  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  vne 
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or  two  smaller  streets  branching  from  it.  The  streets  are 
paved,  but  not  lighted.  There  were,  in  1831,  297  inhabited 
houses,  with  371  families,  and  a  population  of  2211 :  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  respectable  appearance,  and  slated. 
The  parish  church  of  Drumragh,  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  with  tower  and  spire,  is  in  the  town  ;  and  there 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, and  one  Methodist ;  a  handsome  court-house  for  the 
assizes,  a  county  gaol,  barracks  for  the  military  and  for  the 
police,  the  latter  just  over  the  bridge,  in  Cappagh  parish  ; 
a  county  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  savings- 
bank,  and  a  news-room.  The  town  has  not  much  trade : 
there  is  an  extensive  brewery  in  Cappagh  pavish,  just 
across  the  river.  There  is  a  well-supplied"  market  on  Sa- 
turday, but  the  corn-market  is  inconsiderable,  except 
for  oats.  Brown  linens  are  sold  on  alternate  Saturdays, 
and  there  are  ten  fairs  in  the  year. 

Dungannon  is  in  Drumelass  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon, 'J?  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  branch  mail-road  from 
Newry  to  Colcrainc.  It  was  antiently  one  of  the  chief- 
seats  of  the  Hy  Nial  or  O'Neill  family,  and  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  early  hostilities  between  the  native  Irish 
and  the  English  of  the  Pale,  as  well  as  in  the  great  rebellion 
of  1641  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  town  consists 
of  four  principal  and  some  smaller  streets,  and  had,  in  1831, 
569  inhabited  houses,  with  708  families,  forming  a  popula- 
tion of  3515.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 
good  houses  both  in  and  round  it.  It  has  a  castle,  rebuilt 
after  the  Restoration  ;  the  parish  church  of  Drnmjjlass,  a 
handsome  building,  with  a  lofrv  octagonal  spire ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and 
one  for  Methodists,  and  a  court-house  and  bridewell.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  and  bleach- 
ing of  linen  ;  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  several 
limestone-quarries,  some  potteries,  iron-works,  lime-works, 
and  flour-mills,  a  large  distillery,  and  a  brewery ;  and  at 
Drumglass,  only  a  mile  distant,  are  collieries.  Dungannon 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I.,  a.d.  1612 ;  but 
the  corpoiation  has  "been  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act.  It  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Dungannon  has  a  well-endowed  royal  college  or  school, 
with  (in  1834)  nearly  80  boys ;  the  school-buildings,  which 
cost  4626/.,  were  erected  a.d.  1786,  by  order  of  primate 
Rohinson  of  Armagh,  who  gave  the  ground  and  2000/.  to- 
wards the  expenses.  Near  the  town  is  Northland  House, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Ranfurly. 

Strabane,  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  18  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Omagh,  on  the  Londonderry  road,  consists  of 
a  number  of  streets  irregularly  built  ort  the  north-east  or 
right  hank  of  the  Moume.  a  little  above  the  junction  of 
the  Finn.  A  bridge  over  the  Mournc  connects  the  town 
with  a  smaller  part  or  suburb  of  the  town  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  another  bridge,  a  mile  distant,  over 
the  same  river  (which  hert,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Finn,  is  called  the  Foyle),  connects  it  with  the  town  of 
Liflbrd  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The  houses,  which  are 
generally  well-built,  and  many  of  them  handsome,  amounted 
in  1831  to  775,  inhabited  by  871  families;  the  population 
was  4700.  The  parish  church  of  Camus  parish  (in  which 
part  of  the  town  stands)  is  in  Strabane ;  and  there  are  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  one  of  them  in  the  suburb  be- 
yond the  river,  and  one  meeting-house,  if  not  more,  for 
Presbyterians  or  Methodists,  and  a  court-house  and  bride- 
well. Corn  (for  which  Strabane  has  the  most  important 
market  in  the  county),  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  eggs, 
and  poultry,  are  exported ;  and  timber,  staves,  iron,  gro- 
ceries, and  general  merchandise  imported.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable brewery,  and  on  the  Foyle,  below  the  town,  is  an 
important  salmon  fishery.  Trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Stra- 
bane canal,  the  basin  of  which  is  adjacent  to  the  town,  and 
has  irood  wharfs  and  quays,  with  warehouses  and  store- 
houses for  grain.  Strabane  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
James  I. :  the  corporation  has  been  dissolved  by  the  late 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

Augher  is  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  about  16  miles 
south-south-east  of  Omagh,  and  about  two  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  Clogher.  It  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Blackwater,  and  consists  of  one  small  street 
a^id  a  group  of  houses  detached  from  the  street.  Near  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  an  old  ca<tle.  There  is  a  market- 
horse,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  James  I.,  but  the  corpora- 
tion has  gone  into  disuse.  The  population  of  the  town 
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and  immediate  vicinity  was,  in  1831,  832,  chiefly  Pro- 
testants. 

Aughnacloy,  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon.  and  Balry- 
gawley,  in  that  of  Clogher,  are  both  on  the  Dublin  and 
Londonderry  mail-road.  Aughnacloy  is  20  miles  S.  £. 
from  Omagh,  and  Ballygawley  16  miles.  Aughnacloy 
(population  in  1831,  1742)  consists  of  one  principal  street 
along  the  mail-road,  and  of  some  smaller  streets.  It  con- 
tains some  good  houses,  the  parish  church  of  Carrenteel, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
and  a  convenient  market-house.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  there  is  a  monthly  fair  for  live  stock. 
Ballygawley  (population  in  1831,972)  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal "street  along  the  mail-road,  and  has  some  large  and 
well-built  houses,  the  parish  church,  and  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house.  A  small  manufacture  of  gloves  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  a  brewery  and  a  distillery.  The  market 
I  is  on  Friday,  and  in  it  every  fortnight  there  is  a  consider- 
able sale  of  linen.  There  is  a  monthly  fair  for  live-stock. 
I  Caledon  is  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  between  Armagh 
and  Aughnacloy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  It  consists 
of  one  main  street,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1079. 
The  parish  church  of  Aughaloo  is  in  the  town,  and  there 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house ;  near  the  town  is  Caledon  House  and  demesne,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Caledon.  There  is  a  large  flour- 
mill,  and  round  the  town  are  a  number  of  limestone-quar- 
ries. Caledon  was  antiently  called  Aghaloo  or  Aughaloo, 
and  at  a  later  period  Kennard,  which  name  is  still  fre- 
quently used  by  old  people.  Castlederg,  or  Derg-bridge,  is 
in  the  barony  of  Omagh,  on  the  north  or  left  hank  of  the 
Derg,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  four  arches. 
West  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  built  before 
a.d.  1619,  by  Sir  John  Davis,  attorney-general  for  Ireland. 
Population  in  1831, 575.  Cookstown,  in  Dungannon  barony, 
consists  of  one  street  above  a  mile  long,  on  the  mail-road  from 
Newry  to  Coleraine.  It  had  in  1831  a  population  of  2883. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  built  of  stone  and  slated. 
The  parish  church  of  Dcrryloran  is  in  the  town,  and  in  or 
near  the  town  are  several  meeting-houses  and  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are  two  weekly  markets, 
one  on  Tuesday  for  com,  and  one  on  Saturday  for  linen- 
cloth  and  yarn,  flax,  live-stock  and  provisions,  and  a 
monthly  fair  for  farming-stock.  Near  the  town  are  a 
bleach-mill  and  a  number  of  limestone  or  freestone  quar- 
ries. Fintona,  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Drumragh,  nine  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Omagh,  consists 
of  one  main  street,  with  some  well-built  houses.  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  1714.  Unbleached  linens  are  woven 
and  sold  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  market,  which  is 
held  on  Friday.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  town :  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at  some  distance  from  it.  Moy 
is  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  on  the  Newry  and  Cole- 
raine mail-road,  just  where  it  enters  the  county,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blackwater,  over  which  is  a  bridge  communi- 
cating with  the  town  of  Charlemont  in  Armagh.  Moy 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  902.  It  consists  of  a  principal 
street,  expanding  in  one  part  into  a  square  or  market-place, 
and  of  one  or  two  smaller  streets  branching  from  the 
market-place ;  and  contains  the  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a 
commodious  market-house.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  coal,  corn,  timber,  salt^  iron,  and  slate,  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Blackwater :  there  is  a  well-provided 
market  on  Friday,  and  a  monthly  fair  for  live-stock,  espe- 
I  cially  for  horses.  Some  linen  is  woven,  and  round  the 
town  are  some  bleach-greens,  and  potteries  for  coarse  ware. 
Newtown-Stewart  is  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stmle  (over  which  there  is  a  bridge),  10  miles 
from  Omagh,  on  the  mail-road  to  I-ondonderry,  and  con- 
sists of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  but  well-paved  : 
it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1737.  The  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  neat  and  well-built ;  and  the  town  contains 
the  parish  church  of  Ardstraw,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
several  Presbyterian  or  other  dissenting  meeting-houses, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle.  There  is  a  market  on 
Monday  for  agricultural  produce  and  unbleached  linen, 
and  a  monthly  cattle-fair  for  live-stock.  Stcwartstown  is 
in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  between  Dungannon  and 
Cookstown,  and  consists  of  a  large  market-place,  and  three 
streets  meeting  in  it :  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1010. 
linens  and  mixed  fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton  (called 
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unions)  are  made ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  lime- 
stone-quarries, and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
town,  which  is  the  mart  of  the  surrounding  dlstnct. 
Stewartstown  contains  a  number  of  well-built  houses  of 
stone,  slate<l,  the  parish  church  of  Donaghenry,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-tun 
school-house,  and  a  market-house.  Tlie  otl 
towns  are  too  small  to  require  notice. 

Of  the  post  (not  market)  towns,  Coal-island,  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Dungannon,  is  the  only  one  that  calls  for  notice. 
It  is  three  or  four  miles  north-east  of  Dungannon,  in  the 
centre  of  the  coal-field,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  houses, 
generally  of  stone  and  slated,  grouped  near  the  basin  in 
which  the  canal  from  the  Blackwater  terminates.  Coal- 
island  is  surrounded  by  coal,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay 
pits;  and  in  or  near  it  are  several  potteries,  bleach-mills, 
flour-mills,  a  manufactory  of  fire-bricks  and  crucibles, 
and  two  manufactories  for  spades  and  edge-tools;  be- 
sides warehouses,  granaries,  and  yards  round  the  canal 


Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — This 
county  contains  the  whole  or  part  of  43  parishes,  to  which 
may  be  added  5  ecclesiastical  districts,  attached  to 
churches  or  chapels,  and  making  48  ecclesiastical  cures; 
of  which  41  are  rectories  or  vicarages,  and  the  remaining 
7  perpetual  curacies.  Of  the  48  cures,  20,  including 
all  those  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  where  the  parishes 
are  most  numerous,  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the  other 
baronies,  are  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh;  16,  including 
nearly  all  those  in  the  barony  of  Strabane  and  above  half 
of  those  in  the  barony  of  Omagh,  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Derry ;  and  6,  in  the  baronies  of  Clogher  and  Omagh, 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher :  all  these  dioceses  are  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh. 

There  were  in  the  48  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts 
(including  those  parts  ol  parishes  which  are  in  adjoining 
counties  i  in  1834,  53  churches  or  other  places  of  worship 
of  the  establishment,  besides  school-houses  or  other  places 
in  which  service  was  performed  :  there  were  at  the  same 
time  60  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  besides  several  altars  in 
the  open  air  at  which  service  was  performed;  and  63 
meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  anu  20  for  other  Pro- 
testants (almost  entirely  for  Wesleyan  Methodists),  besides 
school-houses  and  rooms  in  private  houses,  in  which  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  held.  (First  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Publtc  Instruction,  Parliamentary  Papers  for 
1835,  vol.  xxxiii.) 

The  number  of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  of  scholars 
on  the  books  of  the  day-schools  in  these  parishes,  as  far  as 
returns  could  be  obtained,  was  in  183,4  as  follows :— 
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(Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Parliamentary  Papers  for  1835,  vol.  xxxiv.) 

Tyrone  is  in  the  north-western  circuit ;  the  assizes  are 
held  at  Omagh.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  baronies  of 
Omagh  and  Strabane  are  held  at  the  towns  of  Omagh  and 
Strabane  alternately :  those  for  the  baronies  of  Clogher 
and  Dungannon  are  held  at  the  towns  of  Clogher  and 
Dungannon  alternately.   The  county  gaol  is  at  Omagh. 

The  county  constabulary  force  on  the  1st  January,  1841, 
consisted  of  1  county-inspector  (*econd-rate) ;  5  sub-in- 
spectors (2  first-rate,  2  second-rate,  1  third-rate) ;  5  head- 
constables  r second-rate ) ;  24  constables ;  and  122  sub-con- 
stables (107  first-rah;,  15  second-rate),  with  7  horses.  The 
total  expense  for  the  year  1840  was  7714/.  4*.  4±d. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  Londonderry 
lunatic  asylum.  The  county  infirmary  is  at  Omagh:  there 
are  fever-hospitals  at  Omagh  and  Strabane ;  and  dispen- 
saries at  Ardstraw,  Ballygawley,  Benburb  (between  Moy 
and  Caledon),  Coagh  (not  far  from  Cookstown),  Cooks- 
town,  Dromore,  Dnimquin,  Dunnamanagh  (not  far  from 
Strabane),  Dungannon,  Fintona,  Gortin,  Newtown  Stew- 
art, Omagh,  Pomeroy  (between  Dungannon  and  Omagh  j, 
Same,  8tewartstown,  Strabane,  Termonmaguirk,  and  Tril- 
lick.  There  is  a  dispensary  for  Clogher  and  Augher,  and 
one  for  Owtlederg  and  KiUeter,  but  their  locality  is  not 
given. 


The  grand-jury  presentments  for  1840  amounted  to 
48,312/.  14*.  8ji/.,  thus  distributed  :— 
New  roads,  bridges.  &c.       .       .       .  £8324 

Repairing  roads,  bridges,  &c.       .       .  17.530 
Erection  or  repair  of  court  or  sessions  houses  162 
Erection  or  repair  of  gaols,  &c.     .  . 
All  other  prison  expenses 
Salaries  ...... 

Police  ...... 

Salaries  of  county  officers,  not  included  above 

Public  charities  

Repayment  of  advance  to  government  . 
Miscellaneous  


50 
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£48,312  14  H* 

Before  the  Union  this  county  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  each  for 
the  boroughs  of  Dungannon,  Strabane,  Augher,  ar.d 
Clogher.  It  now  sends  three  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  elected  at  Omagh, 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  Dungannon.  The  county  had. 
in  1834-5.  1250  electors;  in  1839-40,  35U4 :  Dungannon 
had.  in  1834-5.  107  electors ;  in  1830-40,  332. 

History  and  Antiquities. — This  county  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Darnii,  a  nation  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy.  At  a  subsequent  period,  parts  of  it  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Hy-Briun  and  Fly-Fiachria  ;the 
latter  being  the  country  about  the  river  Derg) ;  and  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  called  Kinel  Eoguin,  or  Tir-oen, 
modernized  Tyrone.  It  was  in  the  northern  Hy-Niellia  (i»r 
country  of  the  O'Neills),  which  comprehended  also  a  large 
part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  Donegal. 

About  a.o.  1177  the  county  was  invaded  by  John  tie 
Courcy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders ;  but  appears 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Neills  of  Tir-ocu, 
who  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  chief- 
tains.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ca.d.  1542),  Hugh 
O'Neill  was  created  carl  of  Tyrone,  with  remainder  to  his 
illegitimate  son  Matthew,  who  was  made  lord  of  Dungan- 
non.   The  earl,  having  formed  a  plan  for  revolting  against 
the  government,  and  for  Matthew's  exclusion,  was,  through 
the  information  of  the  latter,  seized  by  Sir  James  Croft*, 
lord-deputy,  and  detained  in  prison  in  Dublin.   Hi*  son, 
Shane  or  John  O'Neill,  assembling  some  troops,  partly 
Scottish  adventurers,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  lord- 
deputy  and  of  his  brother  Matthew,  whom  he  afterwards 
assassinated  :  he  then  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Tir-Conneil 
(now  the  county  of- Donegal  i,  where  he  suffered  a  severe 
defeat,  but  contrived  to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  dis- 
trict of  Tyrone,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  earl,    lie  was  assassinated  (a.o.  1507  - 
by  a  Scottish  captain,  in  whose  encampment  be  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attack  of  SirnHenry  Sidney,  lord  deputy. 
In  the  rebellion  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  son 
of  Matthew  of  Dungannon  (a.i>.  1095  and  following  years}, 
Dungannon  Castle,  where  he  resided,  was  burnt  by  him  on 
the  advance  of  the  lord-deputy  Sir  William  Russell.  In 
1507  the  royal  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Bagual  were  entirely 
defeated  at  Benburb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  on 
the  border  of  the  county.    In  a.d.  1001  O'Neill,  pressed 
by  the  lord-deputy  Mountjoy,  was  compelled  again  to  bum 
Dungannon,  and  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Blackwater  and  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  com- 
pelled him  to  submit. 

Tyrone  had  been  formed  into  a  county  before  this  rebel- 
lion (a.d.  1584);  but  the  first  sheriff  was  not  appointed 
until  after  its  close  (a.d.  1603).  It  was  comprehended  La 
the  great  settlement  made  in  Ulster  in  the  following  years 
[Ulstkb],  and  was,  in  great  part,  parcelled  out  among 
'  undertakers '  (i.e.  persons  who  undertook  to  form  settle- 
ments or  colonies),  partly  Scotch  and  partly  English. 

In  the  great  rebellion  of  1041  Dungannon  Fort  was  seized 
by  Sir  Phclim  O'Neill,  and  the  whole  county  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  except  the  forts  of  Augher  and 
Castlederg,  the  garrisons  of  which  repelled  the  attack. 
In  1040  the  Scots  and  English  under  Monroe  were  defeated 
by  the  Irish  insurgents  at  Benburb,  with  the  loss  of  above 
3000  men  :  this  victory  restored  to  the  insurgents  a  predo 
minanco  in  Ulster,  which  however  they  finally  lost  on  the 
arrival  and  success  of  Cromwell  in  1049.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  army  of  James,  after  raising  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  retired  to  Strabane  in  this  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey  qf  Tyrone;  Lewis's  Tojngraithkal 
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Dictionary  of  Ireland;  Moore's  and  Leland's  Histories  of 
Ireland;  Wares  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Par- 
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CLL,  JAMES,  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  of  Shotover,  near  Oxford,  by  Eliza- 
beth, only  child  of  archbishop  Usher ;  and  was  born  in 
Great  Queen-street,  London,  in  May,  1042.  After  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  free  school  of  Camberwcll,  he 
was,  in  1657,  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and  then 
entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  September,  1GG3,  and  about  two  years  after  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  however  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  but  employed  a  life  of  leisure  in  His- 
torical inquiries  and  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
residing  at  first  on  his  estate  at  Oakley,  near  Brill,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  afterwards  at  Shotover,  for  the  sake  of 
easier  access  to  the  Oxford  libraries.  He  died  in  17 IB, 
leaving  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Michael  Hutchinson,  of  Hadbury  in  Worcestershire,  one 
son,  lieutenant-general  James  Tyrrell,  who  was  governor 
of  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  Fort,  and  afterwards  of  Berwick 
and  Holy  Island,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Boroughbridge 
from  1722  till  his  death  in  August,  1742,  at  the  age  of  08. 

Tyrrell's  first  appearance  in  print  was  in  a  dedication  to 
Charles  II.  of  a  posthumous  work  of  his  grandfather  arch- 
bishop Usher,  entitled  'The  Power  communicated  bv  God 
to  the  Prince,  and  the  Obedience  required  of  the  Subject,' 
which  had  been  drawn  up,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  by  command  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  now,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1001,  published  in  quarto,  by  Dr. 
Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  next  performance  was 
an  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  speculations  upon  go- 
vernment, in  an  octavo  volume,  printed  at  London  in  1681, 
under  the  title  of  '  Patriarcba  non  Monarcha ;  or  the  Pa- 
triarch Unmonarched,'  Sic.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
fence of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Usher,  published  in 
1086,  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Parr's  life  of  the  archbishop,  as  '  An 
Appendix  to  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Primate  Usher,  contain- 
ing a  Vindication  of  his  Opinions  and  Actions  in  reference 
to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  conformity  thereunto,  from  the  aspersions  of  Peter 
Heylin,  D.D.,  in  his  pamphlet  called  Respondet  Petrus.' 
Tyrrell,  who  with  all  the  other  deputy  lieutenants  and  jus- 
tices of  peace  of  his  county,  had  been  struck  out  of  the 
commission  by  James  II.  for  refusing  to  dispense  with  the 
Test  Act  and  other  penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, warmly  hailed  the  Revolution;  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  government,  he  came  forth  as  a 
champion  of  that  change  in  a  series  of  '  Political  Dia- 
logues,' nine  of  which  were  published  in  quarto  in  1692. 
a  tenth  in  1693,  three  more  in  1094,  another  in  1695  ;  and 
which  were  afterwards  collected,  and  republished,  in  a  folio 
volume,  in  1718,  and  again  in  1727,  under  the  title  of '  Bib- 
liotheca  Politica  ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Antient  Consti- 
tution of  the  English  Government,  with  respect  to  the 
just  Extent  of  the  Regal  Power  and  the  Rights  and  Liber- 
ties of  the  Subject,'  &c.  In  1602  also  he  published  anony- 
mously, in  octavo, '  A  Brief  Disquisition  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, according  to  the  Principles  and  Method  laid  down  in 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Cumberland's  (now  I.ord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough)  Latin  Treatise  on  that  Subject.'  It  is 
mainly  a  translation  and  compendium  of  Bishop  Cumber- 
land's work  'De  Legibus  Naturae,'  not  however  without 
additional  illustrations  and  other  matter,  and  many  changes 
in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  exposition.  But  Tyrrell's 
great  work  is  his  '  General  History  of  England,  both  Eccle- 
siastical and  Civil,'  in  3  vols,  folio  (commonly  bound  in 
five  parts),  Lond.  1700-1704.  As  expressed  on  the  title- 
page,  this  history  was  intended  to  be  brought  down  '  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  time  to  the  reign  of.  ...king  Wil- 
liam III ;'  but  only  a  part  of  that  design  was  accomplished : 
the  first  volume  coming  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
the  second,  Part  1,  to  the  accession  of  John ;  Part  2,  to  that 
of  Edward  1.;  the  third,  Part  1.  to  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward II.;  Part  2,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
It  is  asserted  by  Hearne,  in  his  preface  to  Thomas  de  Elm- 
ham  <8vo.,  Oxford,  1727),  that  a  further  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  prepared  for  the  press ;  but  it  has  never 
appeared.  Tyrrell's  history,  which  has  now  become  scarce, 
is  valuable  as  being  founded  throughout  upon  the  original 
chroniclers,  of  whose  accounts  indeed  it  is  in  great  part  a 
literal  translation ;  but  it  is  rather  an  undigested 


lation  of  materials  than  an  historical  narrative  with  . 
the  humblest  pretensions  to  an  artistic  character.  Besides 
the  narrative,  there  are  many  prefaces,  introductions,  ap- 
pendices, &c,  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  particular 
points,  or  the  defence  of  the  author  s  favourite  notions,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are,  that  the  Norman  Conquest 
made  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  original  or  Saxon 
frame  of  the  government,  and  that  the  representation  of  the 
commons  in  parliament  inparticular  has  been  uninterrupted 
since  the  Saxon  times.  The  vindication  of  the*e  opinions 
is  also  the  object  of  several  of  his  'Political  Dialogues.' 
TYRRHE'NI.  [Etruria.] 

TYRTAEUS  (TVprnJoc),  the  second  great  elegiac  poet 
among  the  antient  Greeks.  His  age  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  he  assisted  the  Spartans  in  their  second  Messe- 
nian  War,  which  is  placed  by  Pausanias  between  the  years 
b.c.  6H5  and  068,  while  others  place  its  commencement 
about  the  year  u.c.  000,  and  even  later.  The  birth-place 
ofTyrtaeus  is  differently  stated :  Suidas  calls  him  a  Milesian 
or  a  Laconian  :  he  of  course  became  a  Laconian  after  receiv- 
ing the  Spartan  franchise  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  after 
he  was  made  a  Spartan  citizen  he  spoke  in  his  poems  of 
himself  as  such,  and  of  his  Spartan  ancestors,  led  Strabo  to 
think  that  Tyrtaeus  was  originally  a  Dorian  of  Erineos  near 
Mount  Pindus,  from  whence  some  centuries  before  a  iwrtion 
of  the  Dorians  had  immigrated  into  Peloponnesus.  That  he 
was  actually  residing  in  Attica,  either  at  Aphidnae  or  at 
Athens,  just  before  he  went  to  Sparta,  is  attested  by  the 
general  consent  of  antiquity.  The  common  story  about  his 
going  to  Sparta,  as  related  by  Pausanias  and  others,  runs 
thus.  When  the  second  Messenian  War  broke  out,  the 
Spartans,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  The  god  commanded  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advise  of  an  Athenian,  and  an  embassy  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Athens  to  ask  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  their  ad- 
viser. The  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  assist  the  Spartans 
in  extending  their  dominion  in  Peloponnesus,  and  yet  not 
wishing  to  disobey  the  command  of  Apollo,  they  sent  to 
Sparta  Tyrtaeus,  a  schoolmaster  who  was  lame  in  one  foot 
and  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  talent.  The  story  about 
his  lameness  may  be  questioned,  but  that  his  mental  powers 
were  anything  but  weak  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
effects  which  his  poetry  is  said  to  have  produced  at  Sparta, 
and  the  remains  which  are  still  extant.  The  elegy,  which 
had  recently  been  introduced  in  Greece  by  Callinus  of 
Miletus,  was  the  means  by  which-  Tyrtaeus  inspired  the 
Spartans  with  courage  ana  confidence,  and  by  which  he 
led  them  to  their  victories  over  the  Messenians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  recited  his  warlike  anapaestic 
elegies  to  the  magistrates  and  to  as  many  of  the  people  as 
he  could  gather  around  him,  and  he  exhorted  them  in  the 
most  animating  strains  to  fight  bravely  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  number  of  such  stirring  war-songs  tnroOgun,  or 
uro0r}rat  li  iXtyu'ac),  which  being  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  flute  made  a  deep  ana  lasting  impression  upon 
the  Spartans,  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  But  the 
mission  which  Tyrtaeus  had  to  fulfil  was  not  only  to  breathe 
a  new  warlike  spirit  into  the  Spartans,  but  also  to  settle 
their  internal  di>«ensions;  for  those  Spartans  who  had  lost 
their  lands  in  Messenia  were  discontented,  and  jle  mantled  a 
new  division  of  land.  For  this  purpose  he  composed  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  elegies,  called  •  Eunomia'  (K*wyiia  ; 
Suidas  calls  it  a  roXtriia),  that  is,  '  good  government.' 
Some  fragments  of  it  are  stiil  extant,  and  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  whole  composition.  A  third  class  of 
elegies  were  march-songs,  which  the  Greeks  called  pix,, 
iroXf/iiffrqpia,  tftfiariipia,  IviwXta,  trif  dyuwaitrra,  or  irporpcir- 
ncrf.  All  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  had  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  his  hearers,  but  the  most  popular  among 
them  appear  to  have  been  his  war-songs,  for  they  con- 
tinued for  centuries  after  to  be  sung,  not  only  at  Sparta, 
but  among  the  Dorians  generally  before  they  went  out  to 
battle.  There  are  extant  three  entire  poems  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  w  hether  they  are  not  much 
mutilated  and  interpolated.  All  the  works  of  Tyrtaeus 
were  in  later  times  collected  and  divided  into  five  books. 

Tyrtaeus  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of 
his  wise  advice— the  reduction  of  the  Messenians  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  (Pans.,  iv.,  14,  3) ;  and  the  accounts 
which  we  now  have  of  the  second  Messenian  War  are  pro- 
bably derived  in  a  great  measure  from  his  poems,  rbe 
first  collection  of  the  remains  of  Tyrtaeus  that  appeared  in 
print  is  that  of  S.  Geleniua  and  M.  Aurigallus,  which  also 
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contains  the  works  of  Callinisuhu!»,  Basel,  1532,  4to.  Ttie 
edition  of  0.  A.  Klotz  (♦  Tyrtaei  Opcia  quae  supersunt 
omnia.'  &c,  with  a  commentary  and  a  German  translation, 
Leipzig.  1707,  8vo.)  is  not  worth  much.  The  best  editions 
in  which  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  arc  printed,  together  with 
those  of  Callimts,  are  those  of  J.  V.  Franko  ('Cal)inus,  mvc 
Qusstio  de  Origine  Carminis  Elegiad :  accedunt  Tyrtaei 
Rt-liquiaV  &c,  Altona,  181G,  8vo.J,  and  N.  Bach  ('Callini 
Ephesii,  Tyrtaei  Aphidnaei,  Asii  Samii  Carminum  qua; 
supersunt,'  Leipzig.  1831,  8voj.  Tliey  are  also  contained 
in  several  collections  of  Greek  poets. 

(Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  Phtlol.  Monnc.  of  182G.  vol.  iii., 
p.  587,  &c. ;  and  in  general,  Muller,  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of 
Antient  Greece,  i.,  p.  110,  &c. ;  Bode,  Gejtchuhtc  dvr  Lyri- 
schen  Dichtkunst  iter  Hellenen,  i.,  p.  211,  &c.) 

There  are  many  versions  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  Elegies  of 
Tyrtaeus  were  translated  into  English  verse  by  R.  Polwhelc. 
1786, 4to. ;  1792, 8vo. ;  and  the  War  Elegies  (.lour)  were  imi- 
tated by  J.  Pye,  1795,  8vo. 

TYKUS  n'rS,  T2t.  >"  Aramaean  HHB.  Typo^),  a  city  on 

T  \ 

the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  200  stadia,  according  to  Strabo, 
24  miles,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  south  of 
Sidon.  It  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  *  daughter 
of  Sidon,'  and  Justin  states  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Sidon. 
In  process  of  time  however  Tyre  exceeded  the  mother  city 
in  importance,  and  came  to  be  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia. 
[Sidon.]  In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  it  was  a  very 
great  commercial  emporium,  and  was  governed  by  a  king 
(Hiram),  who  maintained  friendly  relations  with  those 

J>rinces,  and  assisted  Solomon  in  building  the  temple  and 
lis  palaces,  and  in  his  naval  expedition*.  [Ophir.]  About 
half  a  century  later  Ahab  married  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  King*,  xvi.  31  ;  Joseph., 
Apion,  i.  18 ;  Antiq.,  viii.  13, 1).  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Tyrinns 
and  the  Israelites.  Tyre  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  speak  of  its  strength,  wealth, 
beauty,  and  its  flourishing  commerce,  and  threaten  it  with 
destruction  for  its  pride.  Respecting  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  Tyre,  see  Cartiiacik;  Phoenicia;  Tahshinh. 

The  original  site  of  Tyre  was  on  the  mainland,  but  at 
some  unknown  period  (probably  before  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon ;  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  viii.  2,  7)  another  city  of  the  same 
name  was  built  on  a  narrow  island,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
parallel  to  the  shore,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from 
it,  and  not  quite  four  miles  from  the  antient  city.  The 
latter  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Old  Tyre  i  i}  xa\at 
Tipoc.  naXairvooc,  Vetus  Tyrus),  which  it  already  bore  in 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  who 
took  it:  he  also  blockaded  the  insular  city  for  five  years, 
but  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (about  u.c, 
720-715).  The  insular  city,  which  from  its  posit  ion  scon 
eclipsed  Old  Tyre,  was  again  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
for  thirteen  years.  We  arc  not  told  w  net  her  he  took  it, 
but  certainly  the  prosperity  of  the  city  received  a  severe 
blow.  It  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  332),  who,  in  order  to  attack  the 
city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  connected  the  island  with 
the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which  was  formed  chiefly  out  of 
the  materials  ol  Old  Tyre,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Tyre  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Seleucida?,  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  the  Romans.  It  was  still  a  strong  fortress,  and  (in 
the  time  of  Strabo)  a  flourishing  port.  Sept.  Severus  sent 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  his  medals  show.  It  after- 
wards became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric,  and  was, 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoenicia. 
During  the  Crusades  it  suffered  several  sieges,  and  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  much  longer  than 
any  other  city  of  Phoenicia.  Its  fortifications  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  those  wars,  and  now  it  is  only  a  small 
village. 

The  island  on  which  it  stands  has  been  a  peninsula  ever 
since  the  construction  of  the  mole  by  Alexander.  The 
ruins  of  Tyre  (now  called  Sur)  are  minutely  described  by 
Robinson  ( Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  iu.  392,  &c  ) 

TYRWH1TT,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
Lincolnshire  family,  who  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
ha  son,  m  London,  29th  March,  1730,  was  rector  of  SC 
James  s,  Westminster,  and  afterwards  became  a  canon 
resident. ary  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  archdeacon  ol 


London,  and  a  canon  of  Windsor.  Thomas  was  first  ser.t 
to  school  at  Kensington,  whence  he  removed  in  1741  u 
Eton,  and  he  remained  there  till  he  was  entered  of  Queen". 
College,  Oxford,  in  1747.  In  1755  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  of  Merton  College ;  and,  having  taken  hi* 
degree  of  M.A.  the  following  year,  although  he  had  aJso 
entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  continued  his 
residence  at  the  university  till  1762,  when,  resigning1  hi* 
fellowship,  he  came  up  to  London,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  on  the  resignation  of  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  Esq. ;  but  finding  the  fatigue  too  great  for  his 
health,  he  relinquished  this  appointment  in  17(38,  and  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
who  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  amiable  character,  died  at 
his  house  in  Wclbeck -street  on  the  15th  of  August,  1786. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  afl  of  which 
display  sound  scholarship,  extensive  reading,  and  eminent 
taste  and  critical  acumen,  or,  at  the  least,  great  acc  uracy 
and  precision,  and  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious 
industry,  where  higher  qualifications  were  not  called  for:— 
A  poem,  entitled  'An  Epistle  to  Florio  at  Oxford'  vMr. 
Ellis  of  Christ  Church),  4to.  Lond.  1749.    'Tianslation*  in 
Verse '  of  Pope's  •  Messiah '  and  Philips's  '  Splendid  Shil- 
ling' into  Latin,  and  of  the  'Eighth  Isthmian  Ode  '  of 
Pindar  into  English,  4to.,  1752.    '  Observations  and  Con- 
jectures on  some  Passages  in  Shakspeare'  (anonymous,  but 
with  the  portrait  of  the  author  prefixed),  8vo.,  1760.    '  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  16*20 
and  1U21,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  with  an  Appendix,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Claren- 
don Press,  1706.    '  The  Manner  of  Holding  Parliaments  in 
England ;  by  Henry  Elsynge,  Cler.  Par. ;  corrected  and 
enlarged   from  the  Author's  original  MS.,'  8vo.,  1708. 
'  Fragmcnta  Duo  Plutarchi '  (from  the  Harleian  MS.  5612), 
anonymous,  8vo.,  1773.  '  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,* 
with  Dissertations,  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  2  vols.  4to.,  Ox- 
ford, 1775 ;  also  5  vols.  8vo.,  1778 ;  and  since  several 
times  reprinted.  This  is  in  all  respects  an  admirably  edited 
work.    '  Diasertatio  de  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aesopicarum 
Scriptore,'  8vo.,  1776.    '  Poems  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  Bristol,  in  the  Tenth  Century,  by  Rowley  and 
others,  with  a  Preface,  &c.  (in  refutation  of  the  alleged 
antiquity  of  the  poems),'  8vo.,  1778.    'A  Vindication  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Poems  called  Rowley's,'  8vo.,  1779. 
An  edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  of  the  poem 
entitled  n-pi  Aidkrv  (On  Stones),  attributed  by  some  to  Or- 
pheus (but  according  to  Tyrwhitt  written  in  the  earlv  part 
of  the  fourth  century).    'Conjecture  in  Strabonem '  (pri- 
vately printed),  1783.  An  edition  of  an  •  Oration  of  Isaeus 
against  Menecles,'  newly  discovered  In  the  Medicean  li- 
brary, 1785.    He  also  left  materials  for  a  new  edition  of 
Aristotle's  'Poetics,'  which  were  prepared  for  the  press  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess  and  the  Rev.  John  Randolph 
(afterwards  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  London),  and  brought 
out  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  quarto  and  also  in  octavo, 
in  1794.   Tyrwhitt  is  the  author  of  the  best  notes  in  Dr. 
Musgrave's  edition  of  '  Euripides,'  1778,  and  of  many  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  variorum  editions  of  Shakspcre ; 
and  he  has  enriched  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (the '  Archa-logia')  with  several  disquisitions  of 
distinguished  learning  and  ingenuity.    His  '  Dissertation 
on  Babrius,'  alter  having  been  republished  by  himself  with 
additions  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poem  '  On 
Stones,'  was  reprinted  at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria;  and  so 
were  his  '  Conject  ures  upon  Strabo,'  in  1788,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Th.  Ch.  Harlcs.   An  octavo  volume,  en- 
titled 4  Thomss  Tyrwhitti  Conjectural  in  .rtischvlum,  Euri- 
pidem,  et  Aristophanem :  accedunt  Epistolse  Diversorum 
ad  Tyrwhittum,'  was  brought  out  at  Oxford,  from  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  in  1822 ;  and  it  appears  from  the  preface 
that  a  small  impression  of  the  same  matter  had  many  years 
before  been  printed,  under  the  care  of  Burgess,  at  Durham. 
The  letters,  which  fill  from  p.  91  to  p.  164,  are  from  Valck  • 
naer  (in  Latin),  from  Villoison  (in  French),  from  Brunck 
(in  French),  from  Ruhnken  (in  Latin],  from  Scliweig- 
hiiuser  (in  Latin  and  French),  and  from  Ch.  Fred.  Mat- 
thaei  of  Moscow  (in  Latin).   The  editors  promise  another 
volume,  to  consist  of  Adversaria  collected  from  TvTwhitt's 
papers ;  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

TYSON,  EDWARD,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1649. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  received  his  bachelor's  decree 
there  in  1670,  after  which  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
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he  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  in  1680.  He  lived  in 
London,  and  was  physician  to  the  Bridewell  and  Bethlem 
hospitals,  reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and,  for  a 
time,  Gresham  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  he  was  a  Fellow.    He  died  in  1708. 

Tyson  was  one  of  the  first  comparative  anatomists  of  his 
time.  All  his  works  are  distinguished  by  great  accuracy 
and  depth  of  research ;  they  are  to  this  day  of  unques- 
tioned authority  in  matters  of  fact ;  and  they  prove  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  scientific  purpose  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  chief  of  them  are  as  follows :— 1, '  Pho- 
emna,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Porpesse  dissected  at  Gresham 
College,'  London,  1080,  4to. ;  2,  *  Carigueya,  seu  Marsu- 
piale  Americanum :  or  the  Anatomy  of  an  Opossum  dis- 
sected at  Gresham  College,'  London,  1608, 4to. ;  3,  '  Orang- 
outang, sive  Homo  Sylvestris;  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pyg- 
inie,  compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape,  and  a 
Man,'  London,  1699,  folio.  This  is  Tyson's  best  and  most 
valuable  work;  for  though  the  others  are  not  less  accu- 
rate, this  relates  to  an  anipial  for  the  dissection  of  which 
opportunities  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  was  a  chimpanzee, 
and  the  later  labours  of  Professors  Owen  and  Vroltk, 
though  they  have  added  to  what  Tyson  described,  have 
proved  the  complete  accuracy  of  nearly  all  his  observa- 
tions ;  an  accuracy  the  more  meritorious,  because,  before 
his  time,  no  dissection  of  the  animal  had  been  recorded. 
Haller,  with  full  justice,  says, '  We  have  nothing  in  com- 
parative anatomy  that  can  be  compared  to  this  work,  ex- 
cepting the  works  on  insects;'  by  which  last  he  probably 
means  those  of  Swammerdam.  4,  There  was  published 
with  the  last-mentioned  work, '  A  Philological  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Pygmies,  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs,  and 
Sphinges  of  the  Ancients,  wherein  it  will  appear  that  they 
were  all  either  Apes  or  Monkeys.'  5,  And  to  a  second 
edition  of  the  two  preceding  was  added,  '  Vipera  Caudi- 
sona  Americana,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Uattle-Snake.' 
6,  'Several  Anatomical  Observations, '  London  and  Ox- 
ford, 1680-1705,  folio. 

Some  of  these  works  had  before  appeared  in  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  which  contain  numerous  other 
papers  communicated  by  Tyson  between  1678  and  1704. 
The  most  important  among  them  relate  to  the  renal  cap- 
sules, the  anal  glands  of  the  musk-animal  and  others,  the 
black  excretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  anatomy  of  the  cn- 
tozoa  and  of  the  Tajassu,  and  the  growth  of  hair  and  teeth 
in  ovarian  cysts.  Tyson  also  contributed  largely  to  Samuel 
Collins's  'System  of  Anatomy,'  to  Ray's  'Synopsis  Metho- 
dicaQuadru  pedum,'  and  to  Willughby's  •  Historia  Piscium.' 

(Dictionnaire  Hittorique  de  la  Midecine  ;  Haller,  Biblto- 
Ihnea  Anatomica,  t.  i.,  656.) 

TVSSENS,  PETER,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1625.  Tyssens,  after  Rubens  and  Vandyck, 
was  the  first  Flemish  painter  df  his  time,  in  history  and  in 
portrait.  He  first  practised  as  an  historical  painter  and  was 
highly  patronised,  but  finding  portrait  painting  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment,  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  that 
branch  of  the  art,  until,  disgusted  with  some  uncandid 
criticisms  which  were  passed  upon  some  of  them,  he  gave 
up  portrait  painting,  and  again  applied  himself,  with  in- 
creased success,  to  history.  There  are  few  cities  in  Flan- 
ders without  a  specimen  of  the  works  of  Tyssens,  but  there 
are  few  of  his  paintings  out  of  his  own  country.  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  over  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  James  at  Antwerp,  is  generally  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece. His  drawing  was  vigorous  and  correct,  his 
colouring  good,  and  his  composition  very  spirited  :  he  en- 
riched his  pictures  by  tasteful  architectural  backgrounds. 
In  1661  Tyssens  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp.  He  died  in  1692. 

His  two  sons,  Nichoijis  and  Augustine,  Were  also  dis- 
tinguished painters  in  their  respective  lines.  Nicholas 
Tyssens  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1600 ;  spent  several  years  in 
Italy,  and  in  1770  was  employed  in  the  service  of  John 
Will  iam,  the  elector-palatine  at  Diiaseldorf,  who  sent 
him  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  purchase 
pictures  for  the  gallery  which  he  was  about  to  form  there. 
Tyssens  executed  his  commission  to  the  utmost  satisfaction 
ot  the  elector,  but  the  pictures  which  lie  purchased,  with 
others  of  the  Diiaseldorf  gallery,  now  form  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  Tyssens  first  painted 
armour,  implements  of  war,  and  trophies :  he  afterwards 


tried  flower-painting,  but  he  painted  latterly  birds,  in  which 
he  wa9  very  excellent ;  and  his  pictures  of  this  class  are 
little  inferior  to  tho>e  of  Boel  or  Hondekoeter.  He  usittd 
London,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1710. 

Augustine  Tyssens  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  ](j(»2,  and 
was  a  landscape  painter,  and  executed  many  clever  pictures 
in  the  style  of  Bcrghem,  which  he  enriched  in  a  similar 
way,  with  ruins,  figures,  and  cattle.  In  1691  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp.    He  died  in  1722. 

(Descamps,  La  Vie  de*  Peintre*  l'hmands,  Pil- 
kington,  Dictionary  of  Painters,  ed.  1829/, 

TYTLER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Edinburgh.  12th 
October,  1711.  Hi*  father  was  Mr.  Alexander  Tytler, 
writer  (or  attorney  j  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  mother,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  William  Leslie,  merchant  in  Aberdeen.  He 
himself,  after  an  education  at  the  high  school  and  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  a  writer  to  the  signet 
in  1742;  and  he  practised  that  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession till  his  death,  Sept.  12th,  1792.  Mr.  Tytler;  besides 
being  an  accomplished  musician,  and  distinguished  for  his 
taste  in  all  the  fine  arts,  was  the  author  of  several  literary 
works,  the  chief  of  which,  his  '  Inquiry,  Historical  and 
Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Alary  Queen  of  Scots,' 
first  printed  in  an  8vo.  vol.,  in  1759,  and,  after  several 
editions,  extended  to  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1790,  acquired  him 
considerable  reputation.  It  is  a  defence  of  Mary,  princi- 
pally against  Robertson  and  Hume.  His  other  publications 
are : — '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to 
the  Earl  of  Both  well,'  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  vol.  i.,  4to.,  1791 ;  'The  Poeti- 
cal Remains  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,'  8vo.,  Edin.,  1783 ; 
'  A  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music,'  subjoined  to  Arnott's 
'  History  of  Edinburgh ;'  '  Observations  on  the  Vision,'  a 
poem,  first  printed  in  Ramsay's  '  Evergreen ;'  and  an 
essay  '  On  the  Fashionable  Amusements  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  last  Century,'  both  published  in  the  Scottish 
'  Antiquarian  Transactions ;'  and  one  paper  in  the '  Lounger.' 
Mr.  William  Tytler  was  the  father  of  Alexander  F.  Tytler, 
Lord  Woodhou^elee. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  styled  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  15th  October.  1747,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouse- 
lec,  in  Midlothian,  and  of  Anne  Ciaig,  daughter  of  James 
Craig,  Esq.,  of  Costerton,  in  the  same  county.  He  attended 
the  high  school  of  his  native  town  from  1755  to  1763, 
when  ne  was  sent  to  an  academy  kept  at  Kensington,  in 
Middlesex,  by  James  Elphinstone,  the  author  of  many 
works  on  English  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Here  he 
studied  drawing,  natural  history,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
classics.  Returning  home  in  1765,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of  studying  for  the  bar. 
He  was  admitted  on  advocate  in  1770,  and  in  1776  married 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Eraser,  Esq.,  of  Balnain, 
which  property,  as  well  as  his  paternal  estate,  he  eventu- 
ally inherited.  His  practice,  like  that  of  most  young  ad- 
vocates, left  him  leisure  enough  for  some  years ;  the  first 
fruits  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1778,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  supplementary  (folio)  volume  to  Lord  Karnes's 
'  Dictionary  ol  Decisions,''  bringing  down  the  work  to  that 
date.  Tliis  compilation  was  undertaken  on  the  suggestion, 
of  Karnes,  who  showed  the  author  much  friendship,  and 
aided  his  labours  by  his  counsel  and  revision.  In  17S0 
Tytler  was  conjoined  with  John  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  had 
occupied  the  chair  for  some  years,  in  the  professorship  of 
universal  history  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1786  he  became  sole  professor,  on 
the  resignation,  we  believe,  of  his  colleague.  This  appoint- 
ment led  to  the  publication,  in  1782,  of  his  '  Outlines  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures,'  afterwards  expanded  into  '  Elements 
of  General  History,' 2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1801,  a  work 
which  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  the  latest  edition 
being  that  revised  and  continued  to  the  death  of  William 
IV.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D,  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1  vol.  8vo., 
Lond.,  1840.  The  lectures,  of  which  this  work  is  an  ab- 
stract, were  left  ready  for  the  press  by  the  author,  but  have 
never  been  published.  In  1790  Mr.  Tytler  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  judge-admiral  of  Scotland ;  and  the  same  year 
he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  and  one  of  the  secretaries  since  its 
institution  in  1783,  a  series  of  papers,  which  he  soon  after 
published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Translation.'  This  performance  met  with 
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a  very  welcome  reception  from  tho  public,  and  has  gone 
through  many  edition*.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  John  Gregory, 
prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  published  by 
his  son,  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  1478 ;  four  papers 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  periodical  publication  enti- 
tled the  '  Mirror,'  in  1779 ;  seven  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cessor, the  •  Lounger,"  in  1785 ;  various  essays  in  the 
'  Transactions'  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society ;  a  4  Trea- 
tise upon  Martial  Law  ;'  a  new  edition  of  Derham's  1  Phy- 
sico-Theology,'  with  notes,  &c\,  and  a  Life  of  the  author, 
published  in  1799 ;  and  a  letter  published  the  Mine  year 
at  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  1  Ireland  profiting  by  Example ; 
or  the  Question  considered,  whether  Scotland  Ws  gained 
or  lost  by  the  Union,"  are  the  other  principal  literary  pro- 
ductions of  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1802  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  from  the  property  of  which  he 
had  come  into  possession  on  the  death  of  his  father  ten 
years  before.  In  1807  he  published  his  last  work,  1  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Karnes.'  2  vols.  4to.,  Edinb.  This  work  (of  which  there  is 
also  an  edition  in  4  vols.  8vo.)  has  never  excited  much 
attention.  In  1811  Lord  Woodhouselee  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  justiciary  ;  but  his  health,  which  had  some  years 
before  been  broken  by  a  severe  illness  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered,  soon  after  this  gave  way,  and 
his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  January,  181*3.  A 
memoir  of  this  respectable  writer  and  excellent  man 
(from  which  these  facts  have  been  taken)  was  read  by  his 
friend,  the  late  Kev.  Archibald  Alison,  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1816,  and  6th  of 
January,  1817,  and  is  printed  in  the  Society's  *  Transactions,' 
vol.  viii.,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1818,  pp.  515-564. 

TZANA,  LAKE.    rAuvssiNix  ;  Nil*,] 

TZETZES,  JOANNES,  a  learned  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Constantinople,  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  aera.  He  was  a  son  of  Michael 
Tzetzes  and  Eudocia :  his  father's  brother,  Joannes Tzetzes, 
though  himself  an  unlettered  man,  was  fond  of  the  society 
of  the  learned.  His  father  was  descended  from  a  Basque 
or  Iberian  family,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  Greek  family. 
He  had  a  brother  Kmc,  with  whom  Joannes  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  life  in  his  father's  house,  where,  as  Joannes 
says,  they  were  trained  in  all  virtue  and  piety,  and  learned 
to  despise  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  world.  The  two 
brothers  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  time, 
and  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title  of  gramma- 
rians, which  then  designated  a  learned  and  accomplished 
scholar.    Further  particulars  of  their  liven  are  not  known. 

We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  works  bv  Joannes 
Tzetzes,  consisting  of  poetical  compositions,  or  rather  versi- 
fied prose,  commentaries  on  antient  Greek  authors,  and 
some  minor  works  of  a  scientific  character.  His  poetical 
woiks,  most  of  which  are  written  in  the  so-called  political 
verse,  that  is,  without  any  regard  to  prosody,  but  in  a 
metre  in  which  only  the  syllables  are  counted,  are: — 
1, '  Iliaoa'  ('iXuM<i  .  which,  properly  speaking,  consists  of 
three  distinct  poems,  which  are  called  *  Ante-Homerica,' 
'  Homerica,'  and  '  Post-Homerica.'  The  first  contains  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  Trojan  story  from  the  birth  of 
Paris  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  the 
*  Iliad*  begins;  the  second  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  the 
'  Iliad ;'  and  the  third  contains  the  events  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Greeks  from  Troy.  The  whole  is,  like  all  the  versified  pro- 
ductions of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  exceedingly  dull.  Some  frag- 
ments of  this  work  were  first  published  by  F.  Morel,  who 
did  not  know  the  author's  name,  in  his  *  Uiacum  Carmen 
Poetae  Gracci  cuius  nomen  ignoratur,'  and  by  Dodwell,  in 
his  •  Dissertationes  de  Veterib.  Graec.  et  R<  >m.  Cvclis,*  p. 
81)2.  In  the  year  1770  G.  B.  von  Schirach  published,  from 
an  Augsburg  MS.,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  '  Ante-Homerica,' 
a  portion  of  the  1  Homerica,'  and  Dodwell's  fragment  of 
the  '  Post-Homerica.'  T.  C.  Tychsen  at  last  discovered 
in  a  Vienna  MS.  the  complete  '  Ante-Homerica'  and  '  Post- 
Homerica,'  and  communicated  his  copy  of  them  to  Fr. 
Jacobs,  who,  alter  having  also  procured  a  complete  copy  of 
the  'Homerica,'  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  this 
work  at  I*ipzig.  in  1793,  8vo.  The  best  critical  edition  of 
the  text,  for  which  a  Paris  MS.  was  collated,  is  that  by 
Imm.  Bekker.  Berlin,  1816,  8vo.  2,  BtfXo;  i/rromrr),  more 
commonly  called  '  Chiliades,'  or  '  Chiliades  Van  arum  His- 
toriarunV  The  former  is  the  name  which  TzeUes  himself 


gives  to  this  work;  the  latter  arose  from  the  circur 
that  the  first  editor,  N.  Gerbclius,  divided  the  whole  work 
into  sections  of  1000  verses  each.  Tzetzes  himself  had 
divided  it  into  three  tables  (*iVa«c),  the  first  of  which  con- 
Uined  140  stories,  and  ended  at  Chil.  iv.  406.  Between  the 
first  and  second  table  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
Joannes  Lachancs,  and  the  second  begins  at  Chil.  iv.  781. 
exlending  to  Chil.  v.  192,  and  contains  32  tales.  The  third, 
comprising  the  remainder  of  the  work,  contains  496  narra- 
tives. This  work,  with  its  numerous  mythical  and  historical 
tales,  is  a  storehouse  of  information,  and  innumerable:  things 
are  recorded  here  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown.  It 
is  however  highly  probable  that  Tzetzes  did  not  always 
derive  his  information  from  the  original  sources,  and  that 
he  compiled  it  from  the  works  of  other  grammarians  and 
scholiasts.  The  author  is  exceedingly  vain  :  he  is  full  of  In- 
own  praise  and  of  that  of  his  brother;  he  delights  in  men- 
tioning his  own  name  on  all  occasions,  and  he  treats  all  other 
writers  with  contempt.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Chiliades' 
is  that  of  N.  Gerbclius,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  P. 
Uciaius,  Basel,  1546,  fol.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
Kicssling,  Leipzig,  1826.  8vo.  3,  •  Carmen  Iambicum  de 
Filiorum  Educatione,'  or  '  On  the  Education  of  Children." 
This  poem  is  usually  added  in  the  editions  of  the  '  Chiliades.' 
4,  A  fragment  of  a  poem, called  n*pi  'PrMiaraav' ' AvQwirorarrmv, 
is  printed  in  Bekker's  '  Anecdota,'  ill.,  p.  1090.  Several 
other  versified  productions  have  never  been  published,  but 
exist  in  MS.  in  various  libraries.  The  most  remarkable 
among  them  is  a  inroOtmc  r<n>  'O/iqpov,  consisting  of  upward.* 
of  8000  so-called  political  verses,  and  giving  explanations 
of  the  mythuses  which  occur  in  the  '  Iliad.' 

Joannes  Tzetzes  wrote  commentaries,  but  only  those  on 
the  '  Iliad,'  on  Hesiod,  and  on  Lycophron  have  been 
printed.  Others,  as  those  on  Oppian's  '  Halieutica,'  on  the 
canon  of  Ptolcmaeus,  as  well  as  his  original  works  *  Oji 
Comedy  and  Comic  Poets,'  the  '  Abridgment  of  the  Rhetoric 
of  Hermogenes,'  a  collection  of  his  letters,  and  other  works, 
are  still  in  MS.  The  only  edition  of  the  '  Commentary  on 
the  Iliad'  ('Exegesis  in  Homeri  Iliadem')is  that  bv  G. 
Hermann,  who  published  it  with  the  work  of  Draco  of  Stm- 
tonicea  on  metres,  Leipzig,  1812,  8vo.  The  commentary 
on  Hesiod  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  this  poet,  by  Victor 
Trincavelli,  Venice,  1537,  4to.,  and  in  that  of  Daniel  Hcin- 
sius,  Leyden,  1603,  4to.  The  commentary  on  Lycophron 's 
'Cassandra'  is  ascribed  in  the  MS.  to  Isaac  Tzetzes,  the 
brother  of  Joannes,  but  Joannes  states  in  two  passages 
('Chil.'  ix.  Hut.  290;  Epiit.  ad  Ilastl.  Achndenum. 
printed  in  Potter's  ' Commentary  on  Lycophron,'  p.  Ill 
that  he  wrote  the  commentary  himself  and  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Isaac.  J.  C.  Miiller,  the  last  editor,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two  brothers ;  that 
Isaac  first  published  it,  and  that  Joannes  afterwards  made 
an  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  This  opinion  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  condition  of  the  existing  MSS.,  some  of 
which  contain  considerably  more  matter  than  others,  and 
display  all  the  vanity  and  arrogance  which  are  so  striking 
in  the  '  Chiliades.'  But  however  this  may  be,  the  com- 
mentary is  a  most  useful  compilation  from  those  of  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
mythological  and  historical  information  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  without  it  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
understand  the  obscure  poem  of  Lycophron.  It  is  printed 
in  several  editions  of  Lycophron,  first  in  that  of  Base), 
1546,  fol.,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Canter,  Potter,  and 
Sebastiani.  The  last  and  most  correct  edition,  without  the 
text  of  Lycophron,  is  that  by  C.  G.  MUller,  Leipzig.  1811, 
3  vols.  8vo..  with  useful  notes  and  indices. 

TZETZES.  ISAAC.    [Tzetzes,  Joannes.] 

TIGRIS.  The  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ex- 
tends from  48"  E.  long.  (Greenwich)  to  50°  9*.  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  east  to  west,  nowhere  falling  more  than 
six  geographical  miles  short  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  nowhere  exceeding  that  parallel  by 
more  than  twelve  such  miles.  Along  this  line,  between 
the  point  on  which  Manama  tower  stands  (29°  55'  N.  lat., 
48"  27'  E.  long.)*  and  RasTuloop  (30°  12*  N.  lat.,  49°  IV 

*  In  iViia  rajier  <*w  |KMillion«  of  many  plam  are  expmeed  by  limply  «tnt,ni 
Ihttr  loni(it>ulc  and  latitude.  Th«  necoitt  y  of  nmdmaacion  hu  mukred  lliit 
unavnidnlilc  ;  hul  it  Blurt  Imi  kept  in  min  i  ili.it  tlirougbnul  thr  jfnwfair  ptut  uf 
Ihi-  ha»in  or  tW  TigtM  *»d  Euphratri  the  latitude!  nod  loaiitiMlr* can  only  'j» 
«  •pproktnuttve  Tin  punliaa  of  the  mouth*  of  the  river*  hariaf 
h*rn  niml  h*  tlte  limey  of  the  East  IndM  Company  tuffir-rt  in  18-'4-i-t.  may 
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E.  long.)  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Kerkhah,  Karun,  and  .Terahi,  enter  the  sea.   The  manner 
in  which  the  streams  of  these  rivers  unite  and  again  di- 
verge in  the  great  plain  noith  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  ap- 
peared to  render  it  adviseable,  instead  of  describing  each 
separately,  to  present  them  in  the  light  of  channels  of  one 
great  drainage  basin.    The  watershed  of  this  basin  ex- 
tends from  Ras  Tuloop  nearly  north-east  to  the  source  of 
the  Jeratu  (about  31°  30'  N.  tat.,  50°  30'  E.  Ion*]  ;  thence 
in  a  direction  somewhat  to  the  west  of  north  to  the  sources 
of  the  Kerkhah  in  Mount  Elwend  (about  34°  40*  N.  lat., 
48J  40'  E.  long.) ;  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Diyalah  (about 
:K)°  40'  N.  lat.,  4T  30'  E.  long.),  which  joins  the  Tigris  be- 
low Bagdad  ;  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Lesser  Zab  (near 
:»7°  N.  Tat.  and  about  4.V  30'  E.  long.),  also  an  affluent  of 
the  Tigris ;  thence  to  the  eastern  source  of  the  Great  Zab 
about  38°  N.  lat.,44u  E.  long.) ;  thence  to  the  source  of 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates  (about  39°  20' N.  lat., 
43°  30^  E.  long.);  thence  in  a  direction  rather  to  the  north 
of  west  to  the  sources  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (about  40°  N.  lat.,  41£«  E.  long.) ;  thence  in  a  di- 
rection south  of  east  to  the  sources  of  the  Tokhmah-su 
I  about  39°  N.  lat.,  36$  E.  long.) ;  and  thence  by  a  line,  none 
of  the  points  of  which  have  been  well  ascertained,  which 
passes  to  the  east  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  at  an  uncertain 
distance  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the  west 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    Looking  back  upon  the  water- 
shed, the  most  important  points  of  which  have  been  here 
indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  diameter  of  the 
drainage-basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  extends  from 
about  30°  N.  lat.  and  49°  E.  long,  to  about  40°  N.  lat.  and 
41£°  E.  long. ;  that  it  is  narrowest  at  its  southern  and  de- 
pressed extremity,  where  it  only  extends  from  about  48s 
K.  long,  to  49^°  E.  long.,  and  broadest  near  its  northern 
and  elevated  extremity,  where  it  extends  from  about  3C.)° 
E.  long,  to  about  43$*  E.  long.    It  must  be  observed  how- 
ever that  in  this  outline  has  been  included  a  portion  of  a 
mountainous  district,  which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  draiiiagc-basin  ofthc  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates.   There,  is  a  mountain-group  extending  from  42° 
K.  long,  to  near  44"  E.  long.,  and  from  near  38*  N.  lat. 
to  39° N.  lat.,  in  a  central  depression  of  which  Lake  Van 
is  situated.    The  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  greater 
Zab  and  the  Eastern  Tigris  have  their  sources  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  this  group ;  the  sources  of  the  East- 
ern Euphrates  are  on  its  northern  declivity  ;  but  the  great 
body  of  water  collected  in  the  interior  oi  this  mountain- 
group  has  no  apparent  outlet ;  it  is  a  lofty  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  drainage-basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
but,  hydrographically,  entirely  unconnected  with  it. 

The  statistics  and  political  history  of  this  region  have 
been  treated  under  the  heads  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
empires ;  at  present  it  is  only  their  physical  and  compa- 
rative geography  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Within  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  a  great 
plain  extends  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  sea,  from  30° 
N".  lat.,  to  a  short  way  beyond  the  parallel  of  Bagdad,  or 
to  nearly  33}"  N.  lat.  The  maximum  width  of.  this  plain, 
about  midway  between  Bagdad  and  the  sea,  appears  to  be 
about  150  miles.  Overall  this  space  its  average  elevation 
nowhere  appears  to  be  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  The  sea.  To  the  north-east  of  this  central  plain  is  the 
declivity  of  the  high  table-land  of  Persia ;  to  the  north- 
west the  declivity  of  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor  ;  to  the  south-west  the  declivity  of  the  great 
Synan  desert  and  the  northern  districts  of  Arabia.  The 
physical  geography  of  the  whole  region  will  be  most  sa- 
tisfactorily described  by — First,  tracing  in  succession  the 
principal  rivers  which  furrow  the  north-west  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  basins,  from  their  sources  to  their  entry 
into  the  plain  ;  secondly,  indicating,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing materials  admit,  the  conformation  and  appearance  of 

•.lie  latter,  resulting  from  the  npcralinwof  lh«  exprriitinn  under  CVilonelClwsoey, 
.iud  the  measurement*  of  UeuU.  Murphy  and  Lynch,  mi)  be  relied  upon  with 
»!<U  greater  confidence.  The  Intermediate  nonilioui  in  Mnui«iUml>,  even  n hen 
reeved  from  Ions  trustworthy  iilwf  »1H,  OSlBg  cheeked  by  these,  arc  entitled 
to  u  enaslderaM*  degree  of  confidence.  The  only  other  point  which  can  lie  re 
K'Uilffl  as  fixed  with  equal  precision  1*  Mount  Ararat  (a  little  beyond  Ihe  ex- 
treme northeast,  point  of  the  buain  of  ihe  Tigris  and  Ku|  brutes).  (Mr  know 
badge  of  all  the  res*  of  this  region  ii  derived  from  route*  of  carnal  passenger*, 
anil  more  or  Ira,  isolated  astronomical  observation!,  made  in  hatie  and  soine- 
tinie,  by  incompetent  nhaertera.  The  Russian  military  stmry  extending  to 
Kmtim,  and  the  survey  cx-entrd  by  Colourl  Mnnteith  in  AtcrhijitD,  have  af- 
forded points  of  departure  with  which  several  important  routes  in  the  north 
and  ead  part*  of  the  boaiu  have  been  connected;  but  both  of  these,  although 
r-vwla.de  0|*ratl3[is,  are  loss  to  be  relied  upon  than  those  of  Lieutenant 
SI..q.U>  and  hi*  associate. 


the  riverless  south-east  side  ;  thirdly,  by  sketching  the 
central  plain  with  the  river  channels  which  intersect  it. 

I.  The  principal  riven  which  descend  the  north-west 
and  north-east  sides  of  the  basin  arc— 1,  the  Euphrates  and 
its  affluents ;  2,  the  Tigris,  and  those  affluents  which  join 
it  before  it  enters  the  plain  ;  3,  the  Diyalah  and  its  afflu- 
ents ;  4,  the  Kerkhah  and  its  affluents  ;  5,  the  Karun  and 
its  affluents;  6,  the  Jerahi  and  its  affluents. 

The  Euphrates. — The  main  trunk  of  this  river  is  formed 
about  two  hours  above  Kebban  Maden  (39°  N.  lat.,  39°  E. 
long.)  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  to  both  of  which 
the  name  Frat  is  occasionally  applied,  but  which  are  more 
generally  known,  the  eastern  as  the  Murad-chai,  the  west- 
ern as  the  Kara-su. 

The  Murad-chai  rises  on  the  west  side  oT  Ala-tag,  near 
the  north-east  termination  of  the  mountain-group  men- 
tioned above  as  encircling  lake  Van.    The  stream  flows 
down  a  mount  ain  ravine  nearly  six  hours  due  north  to 
Diyadin  (39*  32*  N.  lat.,  43°  40*  E.  long.) ;  at  Diyadin  it 
turns  to  the  north-west,  and  flows  in  that  direction  about 
24  miles  to  Kara-Kilisa.    In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
Murad-chai  has  the  undulating  country  at  the  base  of  Ala- 
tag  on  its  left  bank,  and  a  high  undulating  land  which 
connects  the  mountain-range,  of  which  that  summit  forms 
a  part,  with  a  chain  of  hills  extending  from  the  north-west 
base  of  the  greater  Ararat  (39'  42' N.  lat.,  44"  18'  E.  long.) 
westwards  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Aras.    At  Kara- 
Kilisa  the  Murad-chai  receives  the  Sheriyan-su,  which  rises 
in  these  hills  and  flows  from  west  to  cast ;  the  united  waters 
flow  to  the  south-wes*.    From  Diyadin  to  Molla-Suleiman 
near  the  source  of  the  Sheriyan-su  is  a  distance  of  nearly 
40  miles  in  a  straight  line  :  the  level  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  streams  varies  in  breadth  from  6  to  16  miles ;  it  is 
called  the  plain  of  Arishkerd.  The  soil  is  rich  and  watered 
on  the  north  by  numerous  streams  flowing  to  the  Murad- 
chai,  which  runs  in  a  ravine  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  plain.     Nine  miles  below  Diyadin  the  Murad- 
chai,  in  the  month  of  September,  1838,  was  20  or  30  paces 
in  breadth,  and  did  not  reach  above  a  horse's  knee.  The 
height  of  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  only  conjecturally 
known  ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  0000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  probably  more.    From  Kara-Kilisa  to  the  junction  of 
the  Char-buhur  with  the  Murad-chai  (about  39°  N.  lat., 
41°  30'  E.  long.)  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  course 
of  the  latter.    It  appeal's  to  flow  in  a  general  direction  of 
south-west,  having  the  mountain-range  of  which  Ala-tag, 
Sapan-tag  (about  10,000  feet),  and  Nimrud-tag  are  the 
most  remarkable  summits,  stretching  parallel  to  it  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  south-east,  and  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Aras  and  of  Erzrum  at  about  an  equal  distance 
to  the  north-west.    The  town  of  Malasgird  is  situated  on 
the  Murad-chai  about  36  miles  below  Kara-Kilisa ;  not  far 
from  Malasgird  the  Kaleh-su  joins  the  Murad-chai  from  the 
north-west.    Near  the  source  of  the  Kaleh-su  is  Khinis, 
which  the  natives  say  is  24  miles  from  Malasgird.  Captain 
Glascott's  barometrical  measurement  gives  Khinis  an  eleva- 
tion of  5086  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  Mr.  Brant  was  in- 
formed at  Kara-Kilisa,  that  from  the  opposite  base  of  the 
low  hills  bounding  the  plain  of  Arishkeru  on  the  south-west 
to  Khinis  was  a  continuous  plain.    The  Char-buhur  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aras  in  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tain district  extending  west  from  Ararat,  and  flows  36  or 40 
miles  till  it  joins  the  Murad-chai :  the  rivers  meet  in  a 
straight  line,  the  former  coming  from  the  west,  the  latter 
from  the  east,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  point  of 
junction  was  about  70  yards  wide  in  the  month  of  June, 
and,  measured  by  the  barometer,  it  appeared  to  be  4138 
feet  above  the  sea.    The  united  stream  turns  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  smith,  through  a  narrow  valley  which  widens 
gradually  till  it  becomes  part  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  The 
river  retains  the  direction  of  south  for  about  10  miles,  when 
it  receives  the  Kara-su,  flowing  from  the  south-west  de- 
clivity of  the  Nimrud-tag.  and  again  turns  to  the  west. 
The  course  of  the  Murad-chai  from  a  few  miles  below  its 
junction  with  the  Kara-su  to  Palu  (38°  43'  N.  lat.,  39u  58' 
E.  long.),  is  not  much  belter  known  than  its  course  between 
Kara-Kilisa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Char-buhur.    From  the 
sources  of  the  Kara-su  in  the  Nimrud-tag  (about  42" 
E.  long.)  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Alishau 
i about  39°  E.  long.)  appears  to  be  one  continuous  valley. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  valley  is  a  mountain-range  con- 
nected with  that  which  extends  west  from  Ararat  between 
the  upper  Aras  and  upper  Murad-chai,  and  wlikh  between 
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Erzrum  and  Mush  is  called  Bingol-tag:  between  Erzingan 
and  Palu  it  is  called  Dnjik-tag.  The  summits  of  the  Bin- 
gol-tag retain  patches  of  snow  throughout  the  summer;  the 
snow  melts  entirely  from  the  Dujik-tag  in  summer,  but  the 
road  which  crosses  it  from  Palu  to  Erzrum  is  blocked  up 
with  snow  three  months  of  the  year.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  is  a  mountain-range,  on  the  opposite  or  southern 
declivity  of  which  arc  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  chain  is  nearly  east  and  west ;  about  30  miles 
east  of  Mush  it  touches  the  extremity  of  the  Nimrud-tag 
(the  direction  of  which  is  about  south-west  to  north-east, 
nnd  continues  onward  along  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Van  to  near  the  west  shore  of  lake  Urumivah  (about  45" 
E.  long.).  This  chain  was  crossed  by  Mr.  Brant,  near  I 
where  it  abuts  «ipon  the  Nimrud-tag,  between  Mush  and 
Bitlis,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  5500  feet ;  to  the  west  of 
Mush,  at  an  elevation  of  G79D  feet ;  and  between  Arghana 
Maden  and  Kharput  (494"  E.  long/,  at  an  elevation  of 
4801  feet.  The  mountain-peaks  of  course  exceed  in  height 
the  crests  of  the  passe.*,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  retain 
snow  during  the  summer.  The  Munid-chni  enter*  the  plain 
between  these  ranges  from  the  north,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Kara-su  (41^  E.  long.\  and  flow*  west  between  them 
till  it  receives  the  river  of  Alishan  (39$°  E.  long.),  at  which 
point  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  flows  through  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine  to  Kebban  Maden.  The  eastern  extremity 
of  this  valley  (from  the  sources  of  the  Kara-su  to  a  ford  on 
the  Murad-chai,  a  few  miles  below  their  junction),  and  its 
western  extremity  (from  Palu  to  the  source*  of  the  river 
Alishan),  alone  are  known  in  detail.  Mr.  Brant's  route 
between  these  points  passed  along  the  declivity  of  the 
northern  mountains  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
river.  The  Murad-chai  at  its  junction  with  the  Kara-su  is 
about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  at  Palu  it  is 
2820  feet.  A  few  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Kara- 
su  it  was  forded  in  the  month  of  August,  where  it  is  divided 
into  two  channels.  The  northern  channel  was  only  knee- 
deep,  in  the  southern  the  water  reached  to  the  horse's 
shoulders ;  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  it  could  not  have 
been  forded :  where  the  channels  re-united  the  river  was 
100  or  120  yards  broad ;  the  current  was  slow.  At  Palu 
the  river  in  the  month  of  July  was  100  yards  wide  and  the 
current" very  rapid :  there  is  a  ford  opposite  the  town,  but 
intricate  and  precarious.  Above  Palu  the  stream  is  nar- 
rowed by  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  its  banks  in  some 
places  to  a  breadth  of  33  yards.  Between  Mush  and  Palu 
the  river  is  navigated  (down  stream  j  by  rails  supported  on 
inflated  skins,  which  arc  employed  in  transportimr  charcoal, 
firewood,  &c.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Alishan  river 
and  Kebban  Maden  the  banks  of  the  Murad-chai  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  Kara-su,  or  Western  Euphrates,  rise?,  according  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  at  Domlu,  seven  and  a  half  hours  north-north-  j 
east  of  Erzrum.  Two  hours  below  Domlu  the  stream  | 
enters  the  plain  of  Ermim,  through  which  it  flows  from  j 
east  to  west  for  about  40  miles  :  it  there  receives  a  torrent 
flowing  from  Kara-Kulak  to  the  east,  and  the  united 
stream  turning  to  the  south  descend*  through  a  ravine  into 
the  plain  of  Terjan.  The  length  of  the  plain  of  Erzrum 
from  its  eastern  termination  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  to  the  sources  near  Kara-Kulak  is  about  twenty- 
six  hours,  or  about  G5  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  is  from 
15  to  20  miles.  The  house  of  the  British  consulate  at 
Erzrum  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Glascott, 
30'  55'  N.  lat. ;  the  observations  of  the  Russian  imperial 
staff  place  the  town  in  4T  18'  E.  long.  The  mean  of  sixty 
observations  with  the  barometer,  in  April,  1838,  gave  it  ah 
elevation  of  CI  14  feet  above  the  sea.  The  south  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Erzrum  is  formed  by  the  mountains  already 
noticed  under  the  names  Bingol-tag  and  Dujik-tag ;  the 
northern  boundary  by  a  range  of  highlands  which  appears 
io  extend  uninterrupted  from  beyond  Kars  on  the  east  to  the 
south  of  Kaisariyeh  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaens,  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  rivers  w  hich  flow  into 
the  Black  Sea.  The  eastern  termination  of  the  plain  of 
Erzrum  appears  to  be  formed  by  an  interlacing  of  the 
swelling  grounds  at  the  bases  of  these  opposite  ranges  se- 
parating the  valley  of  the  Aras  from  the  valley  of  the 
Kara-su,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  tlie  upper 
waters  of  the  Murad-chai  arc  separated  by  a  similar  incon- 
siderable range  of  heights  from  the  valley  of  the  Alsas,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aras,  which  flows  between  Bavazid  and 
Ararat.   The  west  termination  of  the  plain  of  Erzrum  is 


formed  by  the  meeting  of  projecting  spurs  of  the  north  and 
south  mountain-ranges :  or  the  spur'of  the  Dujik-tag,  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mama-Khatun  on  the  north,  and 
the  spur  of  the  opposite  range,  which  forms  the  south  side 
of  the  stream  coming  from  Kara-Kulak.  At  the  point 
where  the  river  quits  the  plain  of  Erzrum  it  was  about  100 
yards  broad  in  the  month  of  October,  1838.  The  plain  of 
Terjan.  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  by  which  the  Kara-su 
escapes  from  the  plain  of  Erzrum,  must  lie  considerably- 
lower,  for  the  winter  is  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  the 
cattle  being  sent  out  to  feed,  and  the  grain  turns  yellow  in 
Terjan  before  the  heads  are  formed  at  Erzrum.  This  lowtr 
plain  is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  a  basin  among  the  moun- 
tains, in  which  the  river  of  Mama-khatun  (a  considerable 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  Bingol-tag  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aras)  and  the  Char-buhur,  joins  the  Kara-su  from  the 
south-east.  From  the  plain  of  Terjan  the  course  of  the 
Kara-su  to  its  junction  with  the  Murad-chai,  a  distance  of 
about  134  miles,  is  in  the  general  direction  from  north-east 
to  south-west  through  a  succession  of  difficult  mountain- 
passes  and  narrow  but  fertile  plains.  The  plain  of  Erzinsan 
(interesting  as  having  been,  according  to  Osmanli  tradition, 
the  first  settlement  in  Western  Asia  of  Ertogml,  the  an- 
cestor of  Kara-Osmati,  the  founder  of  their  dynasty)  is 
about  20  miles  long  by  7  or  8  broad ;  the  town  of  Erzin- 
gan, situated  one  hour  and  a  half  from  its  lower  extremity, 
is  about  30  miles  from  Kargan,  the  most  southern  village  tn 
the  plain  of  Terjan.  Mr.  Brant  found  the  grain  ready  for 
the  sickle  at  Erzingan  on  the  Cth  of  July,  1835,  and  the 
season  wa*  considered  a  backward  one.  The  Diijik  moun- 
tains bound  the  plain  on  the  south,  and  the  river  runs  close 
to  their  base.  From  Erzingan  to  Kemakh,  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles,  the  Kara-su  flows  through  a  mountain 
defile,  having  the  Dujik  range  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right 
mountains  all  but  precipitous.  The  river  is  fordablc  with 
some  difficulty  at  one  or  two  places  within  this  distance 
during  the  dry  season.  Immediately  above  Kemakh  the 
river  forces  its  way  through  a  deep'  narrow  chasm  ;  and 
just  before  it  precipitates  its  waters  into  this  rent  in  the 
mountains  it  receives  the  Keumer-su  from  the  west,  a 
stream  by  which  great  quantities  of  wood  are  floated  down. 
The  Keumer-su  descends  from  the  plain  of  Divrigi,  about 
CO  miles  to  the  west,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  is  31 16  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Ken- 
mer-su  has  a  considerable  declivity,  and  the  Kara-su  must 
therefore  have  sunk  at  the  point  of  their  junction  much 
below  its  level  in  the  plain  of  Erzrum. 

Kemakh  is  built  on  the  east  bank,  a  narrow  and  abrupt 
slope  between  the  river  and  the  precipitous  mountains. 
From  Kemakh  to  Egin  is  a  distance  of  nearly  43  miles.  At 
K host u  (nearer  Egin  than  Kemakh)  there  is  a  ferry,  at 
which  the  river  is  broad,  rapid,  and  not  fordable.    There  is 
sufficient  water  in  the  Kara-su  between  Kemakh  and  Egin 
to  render  it  navigable  for  boats,  but  the  frequent  rapids, 
rocks,  and  shoals  impede  the  navigation.   At  Eirin  the 
mountains  rise  from  the  banks  of  the  river  by  a  steep  slope, 
which  i*  terminated   by  abrupt  precipice* ;  the  whole 
height  of  the  mountains  above  the  stream  may  be  about 
4000  feet,  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  that  they  seem  to 
overhang  the  town.  From  Egin  to  the  confluence  with  tin- 
confluence  of  the  Kara-su  and  Murad-chai  (about  35 
miles),  and  thence   to   Kebban-Maden  (about  5  miles 
farther),  the  channel  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  only  employed  in  floating  timber-rafts.  At 
the  ferry  near  Kebban-Maden  the  river  is  about  120  yards 
wide,  deep  and  rapid.    The  elevation  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Kara-su  and  Murad-chai  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  elevation  of  the  latter  river  at  Palu  is  stated,  by  Mr. 
Glascott,  at  2819  feet,  and  of  Alishan  (about  two  hourssouth 
of  the  break  in  the  mountains  by  which  the  Murad-chai 
leaves  the  valley  of  Palu)  2781  feet.    Malatiyah  (38°  23' 
N.),  on  the  Tokhmah-su,  about  10  or  12  miles  west  from 
its  junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  about  50  miles  distant 
below  Kebban-Maden,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  to  be  2780 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  one  or  both 
of  these  estimates,  but  they  may  be  assumed  to  indicate 
the  approximate  level  of  the  river-bed  between  Palu  and 
Malatiyah.    The  Tokhmah-su  rises  more  to  the  west  than 
any  other  affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Injeh-su  and  the 
Balikli-su,  which  by  their  junction  form  this  river,  have 
their  sources  about  30$°  E.  long.,  and  between  38*"  and 
39*  N.  lat..  about  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Jihun  (Pyramus>  arc  said  to  rise  not 
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far  to  the  south  went.  The  source*  of  the  Tokhmah-su,  of 
the  Keumer-su,  and  of  the  stream  ruing  near  Kara-kulak, 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  watershed  at  this  part  of  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  All  these 
flow  from  west  to  east :  the  first  has  a  course  of  upwards 
of  ltx)  miles ;  the  second  probably  of  about  60,  and  the 
third  of  30;  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  third  to  the  mouth  of  the  first  (upwards  of 
2UO  miles  \  is  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west. 

Near  the  ferry  ot  Fez  Oglu,  a  few  miles  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tokhmah-su,  the  Euphrates  precipitates 
itself  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains  which  extend  from 
east  to  west  between  the  Murad-chai  and  the  Upper  Tigris, 
and  curses  through  them  with  a  general  easterly  direction 
to  CJergen-Kalehsi,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.   In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  stream  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  pre- 
cipices and  interrupted  by  rocks  and  small  rapids,  but 
warlike  stores  have  been  floated  downwards  on  raits.  The 
subsequent  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Saklawiyah  canal  (about  33*  25' N .  lat.  and  40" 5C  E.  long.), 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  having  entered  the  central 
plain,  is  through  an  upland  country,  furrowed  by  alternate 
ridges  and  depressions,  with  a  general  declivity  to  the  south- 
east. From  Smneisat  (the  antient  Saraosata),  45  miles  below 
Gergen-Kalehsi,  the  Euphrates  is  navigable  without  serious 
interruption  to  the  sea.  From  Sumeisat  to  Kum-kaleh,  a  dis- 
tance of  51  miles,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  the 
liver  flows  S.  09'  W.    Its  course  thence  to  Bali*  (3G8  1'  N. 
lat.,  3H"  7'  E.  long.),  a  distance  of  114  miles,  winds  along 
a  line  running  north  and  south.    Fourteen  miles  below 
Hum-kalah,  at  Graun,  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  is 
only  BOJ  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Bayas:   11|  miles  east-south-east  of  Graun  is 
Bir,  or  Birehjik :  on  the  east  bank,  and  nearly  opposite 
(37"  N.  lat.,  37"  58'  E.  long.),  is  Port  William,  the  station 
of  the  Euphrates  expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney.  The 
Tigris  steamer  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Bir.   At  this 
point  the  river  is  62HJ  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  from  which  it  is 
distant  133  miles  in  a  direct  line,  which  gives  only  a  fall 
of  little  more  than  6  inches  per  mile  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
(distant  1117  miles),  assuming  the  level  of  that  sea  to  be 
the  same  as  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Twenty-five 
miles  below  Bir  the  Euphrates  receives  from  the  west  one 
arm  of  the  Sajur,  and  5  miles  lower  down  another :  this  is  a  1 
considerable  affluent,  the  lowest  of  any  importance  that  I 
falls  into  it  on  that  side.   Thirty-nine  miles  below  Bir  the 
river  passes  Kalat  en  Ncjm  (Star-castle),  the  ruins  of  an 
observatory  erected  bv  Alm&mun,  and  48$  miles  farther  on 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Balis.    At  Balis  the  river  is 
1014  miles  distaut  in  a  straight  line  8.  70°  W.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  course  of  the 
stream  turns  here  to  the  south-east,  a  general  direction 
which,  making  allowance  for  its  windings,  it  may  be  said 
to  retain  till  it  readies  the  Persian  Gulf.   Near  Rakkah  it 
receives  on  the  east  bank  the  Belik,  which  rises  near  Har- 
rau,  to  the  north.     After  a  tortuous  course  of  NO  miles 
tor  44.}  in  a  straight  line)  S.  CO9  E.,  the  Euphrates  breaks 
through  a  chain  of  hills  which  comes  on  the  west  from 
Palmyra,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  the 
direction  of  Sinjar.   In  this  pass  the  river  flows  in  a  small 
channel  290  yards  wide  and  7  fathoms  deep,  between  pre- 
cipices which  rise  abruptly  200  or  500  feet  from  the  water's 
edge.    Fifty  miles  from  this  pass,  by  the  windings  of  the 
river,  but  little  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a  straight 
line,  the  Khabur  (the  antient  Cbaboras,  and  the  Araxes 
of  Xenophon)  falls  into  the  Euphrates  from  the  north. 
About  the  37th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the 
40th  and  the  42nd  degree  of  E.  long.,  is  a  range  of 
heights  (some  of  them  2500  feet  above  the  sea)  which 
extend  from  the  Euphrates  at  Someisat  to  the  Tigris  north 
of  Mosul,  and  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  latter  river.   The  streams  which  descend  the 
south  side  of  this  range  converge  and  unite  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  30th  decree  of  latitude,  about  the  41st  of  E. 
long.,  and  form  the  Khabur.   The  southern  boundary  of 
this  drainage  basin  is,  on  the  west,  the  continuation  of  the 
lamre  through  which  the  Euphrates  forces  its  way  below 
Rakkah  ;  on  the  east,  the  Sinjar  Hills,  which  extend  in  the 
direction  of  Mosul.    The  Khabur  enters  tho  Euphrates  in 
35»  &  N.  lat..  40*  27' E.  long.  From  the  Khabur  to  Werdi, 
75f  miles  by  the  river,  45^  in  a  straight  line  S.  33"  E., 
the  Euphrates  has  an  average  width  of  400  yards,  with  an 
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ordinary  depth  of  18  feet,  and  a  current  of  4  miles  an  hour 
during  the  floods :  it  forms  many  islands.  Between  Werdi 
and  Anah  (the  antient  Anatho)  (  02  miles,  50}  miles  east  in  a 
straight  line)  the  river  has  at  the  same  season  a  breadth  of 
350  yards,  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  a  current  of  4  miles  an 
hour.  About  100  miles  below  Anah  the  Euphrates  passes 
Hit,  well  known  for  its  bituminous  fountains,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  178)  under  the  name  of  Is.  Seventy 
miles  below  Hit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saklawiyah  canal,  it 
has  entered  the  great  central  plain.  From  Werdi  to  near 
the  mouth  of  this  canal  a  range  of  hills  extends  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  along  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  opposite  declivity  of  which  sinks  to  the  bed 
of  the  Tarthar,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Sinjar  Hills,  ami 
flows  south  by  east  till  it  loses  itself  in  a  salt  lake  or  marsh 
in  the  plain  north  of  Bagdad.  The  high  ground  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Euphrates.extends  a  few  miles  farther 
to  the  south  tlian  that  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  at  its 
termination,  curving  round  to  the  north-east,  approaches 
nearer  the  river,  and  terminates  in  an  abrupt  cape,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  level  plains  of  Babylon. 

Some  discrepancy  exists  among  travellers  as  to  the  exact, 
portion  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  which  the  name 
Frat  is  applied  by  the  natives.  Morier  states  that  the 
Kaia-su  is  called  the  Frat  in  the  neighlmurhood  of  Mama- 
khntun  ;  Brant,  that  the  name  Kara-su  is  retained  till  its 
junction  with  the  Murad-chai,  and  that  the  united  streams 
are  known  by  the  latter  name  as  far  down  as  Hir,  whence 
to  Kumah,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
name  Frat  prevails.  Probably  different  names  are  applied 
to  the  river  by  the  different  races  resident  on  its  banks. 

The  Tigris. — The  principal  source  of  this  river  is  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
southern  wall  of  the  valley  of  the  Murad-chai,  between 
Mush  and  Alishan,  and  not  much  more  than  10  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  bend  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Malatiyah  and  Someisat.  The  Tigris 
runs  from  its  source  25  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  its  level 
can  nowhere  in  this  jiart  of  its  course  be  lower  than  4568 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  then  flows  southward  for  nesrly  the 
same  distance,  and  receiving  near  the  mines  of  ArgKana- 
Maden  a  small  stream  from  the  west,  adopts  the  course  of 
this  tributary,  and  flows  towards  Diar-Bekr  (about  37*  55' 
N.  lat..  39"  55'  E.  lone),  distant  40  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
Opposite  Diar-Bekr  the  Tigris  is  about  250  yards  wide  in 
the  season  of  floods,  but  it  is  only  used  to  float  timber-rafts 
from  the  mountains.  At  Diar-Bekr  the  Tigris  turns  sud- 
denly round  to  the  east,  and  continues  to  flow  in  that 
direction  for  105  miles,  till  it  receives  the  Bitlis-chai,  which 
rises  on  the  south  side  of  Nimrud-tag,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  lake  Van.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Tigris  flows 
parallel  to  the  high  mountains  which  separate  its  valley 
tram  that  of  the  Murad-chai,  an  extensive  piain  intervening 
between  its  banks  and  their  bases.  On  the  south  the  river 
has  the  hill  ran  if e,  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Khabur:  these  hills  rise  immediately  from 
its  bank.  Forty  miles  below  Diar-Bekr  the  Tigris  receives 
from  the  north  a  lanje  stream,  which  some  have  regarded 
as  the  main  river :  35  miles  farther  on,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bitlis-chai,  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  affluent  from 
the  sooth.  The  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the 
valley  from  Diar-Bekr  to  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Bitlis-chai  lias  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  but  the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions  are  such  as  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  cannot  be  great. 

From  the  point  of  junction  the  course  of  the  Tigris  bends 
round  to  the  south,  and  it  continues  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  south-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  greater  Zab  (36°  N.  lat., 
43°  20*  E.  long.).  For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  the 
range  of  hills  which  separates  the  valley  of  Diar-B<kr  from 
the  basin  of  the  upper  Khabur  accompanies  the  Tigris  on 
the  south-east :  they  terminate  on  its  banks  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Mosul  (30°  20*  N.  lat.,  43°  15*  E.  long.).  Be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Bitlis-chai  and  the  greater  Zab,  the 
Tigris  receives  a  number  of  affluents  on  both  banks ;  the 
most  important  joins  it  about  midway  in  this  distance 
from  the  north,  and  is  called,  like  the  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  the 
Khabur.  The  Khabur,  at  its  junction  wiOi  the  Tigris, 
comes  from  the  north  of  east,  but  30  miles  farther  up  it 
comes  from  the  north:  of  its  upper  course  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  it  must  rise  hi«h  up  among  the  moun- 
bouud  the  southern  shores  of  lake  Van. 
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The  main  branch  of  the  greater  Zab  has  it*  sources  at  i 
Koniyelt,  Karasun,  and  Kashen,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sar-al- 
bagh  range,  about  38°  30*  N.  lat.,  at  au  elevation  of  about 
70UO  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  midway  between  the  lakes 
of  Van  and  Urumiyah.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
high  plain  in  which  these  sources  are  situated,  the  waters 
run  down  to  the  Aros  or  to  the  lake  of  Urumiyah.  The 
highest  peaks  of  the  mountains  south  of  lake  Van  are  to  the 
east ,  Howandiz  ;  1 1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea),  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit of  the  Jawur-tasr,  is  to  the  east  of  south.  At  first  the 
Zab  flows  to  the  south,  but  about  37"  1»'  N.  lat.  it  turns  to 
the  west-south-west.  Near  the  village  of  Kiyau  (about  37a  5' 
N.  lat.,  43°  2bv  E.  long.)  it  receives  the  Berdizawi  (called 
also  by  the  inhabitants  the  Lesser  Zab),  which  is  said  to 
rise  in  the  Krdish-tog,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  lake  Van,  and  which  descends  to  the  principal 
stream  in  a  succession  of  cataracts.  After  the  junction  the 
Zab  flows  south-east  till  about  12  miles  east  of  Amadiyah, 
from  wluch  point  its  course  is  rather  to  the  north  of  east, 
to  10  miles  west  ol  Howandiz,  where  it  receives  a  large 
affluent.  Between  Amadiyah  and  Howandiz,  the  Zab  has 
on  the  north  the  colossal  mountains  in  which  it  has  its 
vise  ;  on  the  south  a  range  of  hills  which  stretch  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  (Tigris)  Khabur  eastward  to  the  base  of 
mount  Howandiz.  A  lateral  valley,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  an  extension  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  from 
Diar-Bekr  to  below  its  junction  with  the  Khabur,  separates 
these  hills  from  the  mountains  to  the  north.  Turning 
round  between  the  base  of  Howandiz  and  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  ridge,  the  Zab  crosses  a  hill-range  pa- 
rallel to  it  on  the  south  (apparently  a  continuation  of  the  I 


tude  with  the  Diyalah.  about  a  degree  to  the  eastward.  It 
flows  about  30  miles  to  the  south-west,  then  receiving  z* 
stream  from  the  east  from  Nohawend,  adopts  it*  coursve. 
and  flows  west  for  about  the  same  distance.  Major  Rawli  n- 
son  found  the  river  fordablo  with  difficulty  at  this  part  of  its 
course  in  the  month  of  May.   Here  it  receives  a  stream  from 
Kirrnanshah  on  the  north-west,  and  another  from  the  higrh 
plain  of  Khawah,  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  from  the  ea*r, 
and  turns  to  the  south.  This  direction  it  retains  to  Rudbur- 
<  nearly  60  miles  in  a  straight  line),  where  it  receives  from 
the  west  the  river  of  Kirrhind.  which  has  its  rise  south  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hoi  wan.  The  Kerkhah  flows  from  Rtidbar. 
to  the  cost  of  south,  through  a  narrow  valley,  having  high 
rugged  mountains  on  both  sides  (those  on  the  west  retain- 
ing the  snow  on  their  summits  the  greater  part  of  the 
year),  to  Pul-i-tang,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.    In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  Kerkhah  receives  two  considerable- 
affluents,  the  Kashgon  and  the  Za),  from  the  north-ea^t. 
The  mountains  on  its  east  bank,  which  separate  it  from  the 
great  central  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  arc  not  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  admit  of  their  torrents  attaining  to 
great  size.    At  Pul-i-tang,  the  Kerkhah.  in  general  about 
80  or  100  yards  in  width,  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
chasm,  which  a  bold  sportsman  can  spring  across  with 
ease.    The  cleft  is  about  150  feet  deep;  the  sides  are 
honeycombed  in  the  most  fantastic  manner;  and  the 
river  boils  and  foams  below  in  its  narrow  bed.   A  short 
way  below  this  the  mountains  to  the  west  sink  down,  and 
the  river  enters  Uie  plain  of  Susiana ;  but  just  before 
reaching  the  ruins  of  Sub  (about  32s  N.  lat.)  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  about  40  miles  to  the 


hills  which  from  the  west  abut  on  the  Tigris  north  of  south-west,  breaks  through  a  low  range  of  heights,  and 

enters  the  great  central  plain  about  Hawiza. 

The  Kharun. — The  Dizful,  which  has  a  much  larger 
body  of  water  than  the  stream  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  lower  part  of  this  river,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
a  number  of  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burusjird 
(about  34°  N.  lot..  48°  E.  long.;,  and  flows  through  a  diffi- 
cult mountainous  country  to  the  town  of  Dizful  (about  32?  N . 
lat.  and  48$"  E.  long.).  Ten  miles  below  Dizful,  the  river 
runs  to  within  eight  miles  of  the  Kerkhah,  with  an  undu- 
lating plain  between  them.  From  this  point  the  Dizful 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  flows  to  Bund-i-kil  (about  35 
or  40  miles).  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Koran,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east,  about  32"  N.  lat.  and  60$ 8  E. 
long.  The  Karan  flows  at  first  to  Uie  north  of  east,  but 
its  course  where  it  joins  the  Dizful  is  to  the  south-east, 
and  this  course  it  retains  to  Hawaz,  where  it  enters  the 
great  plain.  At  the  town  of  Dizful,  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  river  is  about  330  paces  in  length. 

The  Jcrahi  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zard  with 
some  other  considerable  torrents  from  the  Mungnsht 
hills,  which  in  314*  K-  hit.  are  snid  to  have  snow  on  their 
summits  throughout  the  year.  A  spur  of  these  mountains 
advancing  to  the  west,  and  gradually  sinking  to  the  level 
of  the  plain,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Jerahi  and 
the  Inaiyan  (which  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  in  about 
30s  4'  N.  lat.,  49"  37'  E.  long.),  and  terminates  the  drain- 
age-basiu  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  south-east. 

II.  The  declivity  which  forms  the  south-west  boundary 
of  the  drainage-basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the 
base  of  the  lofty  mountains  through  which  the  latter  river 
forces  its  way  above  Someisut  is  very  imperfectly  known ; 
and  the  littio  that  is  known  of  it  leads  to  the  belief  tiiat  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  monotonous  and  uniform.  The 
desert  or  great  plains  of  Northern  Syria,  as  this  region  is 
generally  called,  maintain  an  average  elevation  of  1300 
feet.  In  the  latitude  of  Aleppo  the  summit-level  is  situ- 
ated between  thai  town  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  de- 
clivity towards  that  river  slopes  from  north-west  to  south- 
fast.  Below  the  Buahir  hills  (the  range  mentioned  above 
as  extending  to  the  Euphrates  from  the  west  aide  of  Pal- 
myra) the  desert  appears  to  have  a  general  slope  from  the 
west  of  south  to  the  east  of  north.  There  are  no  perma- 
nent watercourses  in  this  region  to  indicate  the  declivity, 
but  Lieutenant  Ormsby.  who  crossed  the  desert  in  April, 
1831,  from  Hit  (33*  38*  N.  lat.  according  to  Lieut.  Mur- 
phy) to  Damascus  (33"  33'  N.  lat.  accoiding  to  Niebuhr), 
observed  on  the  fifth  day  (the  day's  journey  averaging 
twenty  miles)  a  phenomenon  which  at  once  points  out  the 
direction  of  the  slope,  and  throws  light  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  *  After  two  liours  ana  twenty  mi- 
nutes, usually  travelling  west,  we  reached  a  large  body  of 


Mosul),  and  flows  south-west  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  enters 
with  a  deep  stream  Ou  feet  wide. 

About  84  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  greater  Zab 
the  Tigris  forces  its  way  through  the  Hamrin  hills,  the 
south  boundary  of  a  plain  extending  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  which  is  cut  diagonally  by  the  river  in  its 
course  from  Mosul.  About  12  mile*  below  the  greater 
Zab  there  is  a  lord  in  the  Tigris ;  20  miles  farther  down  it 
receives  an  affluent  from  the  west  near  Kalah  Shirkat ;  and 
28  miles  below  this  it  is  joined  by  the  lesser  Zab  from  Uie 
north-cast.  The  main  branch  of  this  tributary  rise*  20 
miles  south-west  of  the  south  extremity  of  lake  Urumiyah  ; 
flows  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  then  turns  abruptly 
to  the  south-west ;  about  20  miles  onwards  it  receives  four 
affluents  from  the  mountains  to  the  south-east,  and  carries 
to  the  Tigris,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  greater  Zab  for 
the  last  50  or  00  miles  of  its  course,  a  deep  stream  2f  feet 
broad.  At  the  point  of  junction  the  Tigris  has  a  bieadth 
of  500  yards.  Below  Uie  passage  of  the  river  through  the 
Ilainrm  hills,  high  grounds,  which  separate  its  valley  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tarthar,  extend  close  to  the  termination  of 
thu  mound  which  Dr.  Hoss  calls  the  .Median  wall  (34°  3' 
IN',  lat.,  44"  0*  E.  long.).  Here  the  Tigris  issues  from  Uie 
hills  into  thu  great  central  plain.  Between  Diar-Hckr 
and  Mosul  (290  miles)  the  river  is  navigable  for  raits  at 
certain  seasons  ;  below  Mosul  it  is  navigable  throughout 
the  year:  in  1838  the  '  Euphrates '  steamer  ascended  it  to 
within  'JO  miles  of  Mosul. 

The  Diyalah. — This  river,  known  in  its  upper  course  as 
the  river  of  Shirwan,  rises  among  the  mountains,  of  which 
Mount  Klweiui,  above  Hamodan,  is  the  best  known,  if  not 
the  highest  summit,  about  34°  40'  N.  lat.,  47u  3f/  E.  long. 
It  flows  for  about  30  miles  from  east  to  west ;  then,  turning 
at  first  to  the  north  of  west,  for  nearly  100  miles  in  a  semicir- 
cular sweep  round  the  base  of  Mount  Dalahu,  it  receives  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  on  its  south  bank,  a  number  of 
streams,  which,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  mountain-mass, 
flow  like  radii  to  the  circumscribing  stream.  Some  of  Uie 
summit*  of  this  mountain-group  rise,  by  Uie  estimate  of 
Major  Hawlinsun,  5000  feet  above  their  base.  At  the  most 
northern  part  of  it*  course  the  Shirwan  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Taj,  one  of  whose  branches  comes  from  Suleima- 
niyah.  It  then  flows  south-east  for  about  30  miles,  till  it 
i»sues  into  the  plain  through  a  gap  in  the  Hamrin  hills, 
which  are  here  not  more  than  200  feet  above  its  level. 
The  Diyalah  receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  rivers 
from  Zohab  and  Holwan  from  the  east.  Close  above  Uie 
Hamrin  hills  the  Diyalah  is,  according  to  Rich,  400  yards 
broad, '  and  Uie  strong  current  rushes  as  from  a  sluice.' 

'fhti  h'vrkhuh. — The  main  brauch  of  this  river  rises  on 
the  south  side  of  Mouut  Klwend,  nearly  in  Uie  same  lati- 
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running  water,  flowing  to  the  north-east  at  the  rate  of  up- 
wards of  a  mile  an  hour.   After  wading  up  to  our  knees  in 

this  for  an  hour,  we  reached  a  small  ruing  ground  

A*  ttie  rain  ceased  the  moving  lake  had  passed  away  to 
the  north-east,  and  was  nearly  out  of  sight.    It  was  about 
ci«ht  miles  broad,  and  extended  in  length  as  far  as  I  could 
t»ee.    Where  we  waded  through  it  it  was  knee-deep.  The 
moving  lake.  I  Taney,  must  continue  its  course  till  it  is 
soaked  into  the  soil,  or  till  it  settles  in  some  low  ground  ; 
the  desert  here  is  not  even  enough  for  it  to  stand.'  On  the 
eleventh  day  Lieutenant  Ormsby  was  11  hours  south  of 
Palmyra,  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  plain  still  con- 
tinued.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  arrived  at  the  east  edge 
of  a  depression  between  the  desert  and  the  Syrian  hills, 
which  appears  to  be  about  )U  hours  (25  miles)  across.  A 
similar  depression  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Addison  at  Palmyra,  between  the  desert  and  the  hills  to 
the  west.   Burckhardt,  when  he  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Jebel  Hauran,  south  of  Damascus,  was  told 
that  the  shallow  wadi  which  he  saw  stretching  to  the 
east  extended  to  the  Euphrates.   Colonel  Chesney,  who 
crossed  the  desert  from  Zoheir.  west  of  Basra,  observed 
that  its  surface  was  furrowed  by  a  number  of  parallel 
shallow  depressions  extending  north-east  in  the  direction 
of  the  Euphrates.    Captain  Sadlier,  who  crossed  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  El-Khatif  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Medina  (between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  20°  N.  lat.), 
observed  that  wherever  he  met  with  ninning  water  along 
his  route,  its  course  was  to  the  north  or  north-east.  These 
are  the  only  indications  of  the  extent  of  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the  west  and  south-west -t hat  we 
have  been  able  to  glean. 

III.  The  extent  and  maximum  elevation  of  the  great  cen- 
tral plain  of  this  river  system  has  been  mentioned  above. 
The  Tigris,  it  has  been  noticed,  quits  the  last  low  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  north-east  termination  of  the  mound  which 
lias  beon  called  the  Median  wall  (34s  3' 30"  N.  1st.,  44°  &  E. 
long.  ).  The  mouth  of  the  Sakiawivah  canal,  which  diverges 
from  the  Euphrates  (about  33°  24'  N.  Iat.,43a  4fi'  E.long.), 

Xbe  assumed  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  point  at 
-hthat  river  issues  from  the  last  low  hills.  Midway  be- 
tween these  two  points  the  plain  appears  to  extend  to  the 
north  of  a  straight  line  drown  from  the  one  to  the  other,  pos- 
sibly along  a  continuation  of  the  valley  in  whieh  the  Tnar- 
thar  flows.  From  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Adhem  (3'  to  the  south,  and  about  \Af  west),  the 
course  of  the  Tigris  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  west  along 
the  termination  of  the  undulating  ground  whioh  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  Hamrin  hills ;  this  direction  it  re- 
tains for  about  eight  miles  farther,  and  then  turns  to  flow 
south  to  Bagdad  (33°  Iff  N.  lat.,  44°  25'  E.  long.).  Five 
miles  below  Bagdad  the  Saklawiyah  joins  the  Tigris ;  the 
distance  along  this  canal  from  nver  to  river  was  found  by 
Lieutenant  Lynch  (who  sailed  along  it  in  1838,  in  the  Eu- 
phrates steamer)  to  be  46  miles.   The  current  (in  the 
season  of  floods)  was  about  four  miles  an  hour,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.   On  the  parallel  of  Bagdad,  the 
canal  expands  to  a  considerable  lake,  which  again  Con- 
tracts into  a  narrow  channel  before  it  joins  the  Tigris.  At 
21  miles  below  the  termination  of  the  Saklawiyah,  in 
the  direction  of  8.  28*  E.,  the  Diyalah  brings  into  the 
Tigris  a  large  body  of  water.   The  Diyalah  issues  from  the 
Hamrin  hills  about  IB  hours  north-east  of  Bagdad,  and  its 
course  to  the  Tigris  is  extremely  circuitous,  describing 
nearly  the  figure  of  the  letter  8.   A  great  canal  called  the 
Nahriiwan,  now  broken  and  interrupted  in  its  upper  course, 
diverges  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  north  of  the 
Median  wall,  and  joins  the  Diyalah  nearly  on  the  parallel 
of  Bagdad.   From  the  confluence  of  the  Diyalah  and  Ti- 
gris the  course  of  the  latter  is  extremely  winding,  but  its 
general  direction  is  south-east.    About  07$  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Bagdad  in  that  direction,  it  reaches 
Kut-el-amarah,  a  small  town  on  its  left  bank,  where  a  bi- 
furcation takes  place ;  and  here  the  Tigris,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving an  addition  to  its  waters  from  the  Euphrates,  as  by 
the  Saklawiyah,  sends  a  considerable  stream  to  that  river. 
The  smaller  branch,  called  Sbat-el-hai,  Hows  south  and 
joins  the  Euphrates,  after  giving  off  a  number  of  canals  on 
both  sides,  about  140  miles  from  Kut-el-amarah :  it  is  na- 
vigable throughout  for  light  boats.   The  main  branch  of 
the  Tigris  turns  off  at  that  town  to  the  north  of  east,  with 
s:i  apparently  undiminished  stream  (200  yards  broad),  and 
flowiug  in  that  direction  28  miles,  and  then  south  by 


east  32  miles,  reaches  Imam  Gharbi,  the  most  dUtanl  part 
of  its  course  in  the  plain  from  the  Euphrates  i'J5  miles 
in  a  direct  line  S.  22"  W.).  At  06  miles  (by  water) 
8.  57°  E.  of  Imam  Gharbi,  a  channel  called  Hud  flows 
off  on  the  east  bank,  and  joins  the  Kerkhah  near  Ha- 
wizah :  Mr.  ttich's  pilot  had  sailed  along  this  branch.  Ten 
or  eleven  miles  below  Imam  Gharbi,  the  Tigris  turns  to 
S.  34"  E.,  becomes  deep  and  narrow,  and  makes  a 
number  of  abrupt  bends  through  a  marshy  plain  for  40 
miles  to  the  tomb  of  Ezra.  It  there  resumes  its  former 
'  breadth,  and  winds  in  a  general  south  direction  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Euphrates  at  k  urn  ah,  a  distance  of  about 
123  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  current  of 
(he  Tigris  in  the  plain  averages  ono  mile  and  a  half  in  the 
hour. 

From  the  Saklawiyah,  the  Euphrates  flows  south-east, 
through  a  pastoral  country,  42}  miles,  to  the  Mounds  of 
Mohammed:  it  is  here  only  18  miles  distant  from  the  Ti- 
gris at  the  mouth  of  the  Saklawiyah,  and  the  ground  has  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  east.  Within  these  42}  miles  may  bo 
traced  the  remains  of  three  parallel  canals,  branching  off 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  east.  From  the  Mounds  of  Mo- 
hammed the  river  flows  across  a  flat  barren  country  to 
Hillah  (32°  28' 36"  N.  lat.,  44°  28'  40-5"  K.  long.),  80* 
miles  by  water,  or  67}  in  a  direct  line  8.  33°  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Saklawiyah.  Hillah  is  almost  due  south  of 
Bagdad,  and  bet  ween*  50  and  60  miles  distant  from  it.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  stream  has  an  average  breadth  of 
a>u  vanls,  with  an  ordinary  depth  of  15  feet,  and  a  current 
of  barely  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  From  Hillah  to  a 
bifurcation  a  short  way  above  Lemlun  (a  distance  of  73$ 
miles  by  water,  or  55}  8.  31"  E.  direct),  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  Euphrates  is  materially  diminished  by  ca- 
nals of  irrigation,  The  two  narrow  channels  formed  at 
this  point  reunite  at  Karayem  (33$  miles  S.  48 J  E. 
from  the  bifurcation),  after  flowing  in  short  bends  through 
a  marshy  country.  On  issuing  from  these  marshes  the  Eu- 
phrates suddenly  re-appears  on  its  former  large  scale,  in- 
closed between  high  banks  covered  with  jungle.  At  56} 
miles  from  Karayem  the  Euphrates  is  joined  by  the  Hai, 
the  branch  which  diverges  from  the  Tigris  at  Kut-el- 
amarah  :  and  78  miles  farther  on  it  receives  at  Kurnah  the 
waters  of  the  main  branch.  The  distance  (by  water)  from 
the  remotest  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  Kumah  is  about  1140 
miles,  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  form  one  tidal  channel, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Shat-el-arab,  about  hall'-a-mile 
wide,  which  flows  S.  37°  E.  almost  In  a  straight  line.  Kivu 
miles  below  Kurnah,  it  is  joined  by  the  Kerkhah,  which, 
near  Hawiza,  where  it  leaves  the  hills,  receives  the  Hud 
from  the  Tigris,  and  in  its  subsequent  course  is  believed  to 
send  off  one  or  more  canals  to  the  Karun.  From  Kumah  to 
Basrah  is  30}  miles  by  the  river  (36  S.  34s  R.  in  a  direct 
line);  and  thence  toMohammarah,  where  the  Karun  joins 
the  Shat-el-arao,  22$  miles  by  water,  or  20*  direct  8. 
70°  E.  Between  Kurnah  and  Buarah  the  river  has  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  600  yards,  with  a  depth  of  21  feet ;  be- 
tween Basrah  and  Mohammarah,  a  breadth  of  7(X)  yards, 
and  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  current  below  Kurnah  is  two 
miles  an  hour  during  the  flood  and  three  during  the  ebb 
tide.  Between  Kurnah  and  Mohantmarah  the  river  forms 
five  islands,  all  large. 

The  steamer  •  Euphrates '  sailed  up  the  Karun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  as  far  as  Hawaz,  where  its  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  ledge  of  rooks  and  an  artificial  bund.  On  descending 
the  river,  the  Euphrates  took  three  days  to  pass  from  Hawaz 
to  Mohammarah.  From  Hawaz  to  Bund-i-kil  (mentioned 
above  in  describing  the  course  of  the  Karun  before  it  enters 
the  plain)  the  expedition  w  as  occupied  two  days  in  a  country 
boat  up  stream,  and  one  down  stream.  From  Mohammarah 
to  Sablah  the  course  up  the  stream  of  the  Karun  was  20 
miles  nearly  east;  from  Sablah  (still  ascending)  to  Ismaili, 
40  miles  nearly  north ;  and  1  hence  to  Hawaz  about  30  miles 
north-east.  At  Sablah  the  Kanin  is  joined  from  the  east  by 
the  Dorak,  a  canal  from  the  Jerahi ;  between  Sablah  and 
Hawnz  there  are  no  traces  of  canals,  artificial  or  natural, 
joining  or  quitting  the  Karun  on  its  east  bank :  midway 
betw  een  Sablah  nnd  Ismaili,  the  Karun  is  joined  byacaual 
coming  apparently  from  the  Kerkhah.  From  Sablah  a 
channel,  called  Kamn-el-ama,  formerly  carried  the  waters 
of  the  Karun  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  a  direction  a  little  to 
the  east  of  south.  There  is  still  a  scanty  stream  in  this 
ehannel,  but  it  is  supplied  by  the  Dorak  canal :  the  waters 
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of  the  Karon  arc  conveyed  along  the  canal  called  Haflar 
to  Mohammamh.  The  Karon-el-ama  fall*  into  the  sea  hy 
two  mouths— the  eastern  is  called  Khor  Musa,  the  western 
Khor  Seleje.  From  Sablah.  ascending  the  Dorak  canal  to 
the  village  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  30  miles  in  a  direc- 
tion north  of  cast ;  seven  miles  east  of  this  settlement  is 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  separates  from  the  Jerahi. 
The  country  between  Dorak  and  the  Jerahi  is  irrigated  by 
six  other  canals,  in  which  most  of  the  water  of  that  river 
which  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  Karun  appears  to  be 
dissipated.  The  antient  river-bed,  through  which  from  this 
point  the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  appear  to  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Raa 
Tnloop,  along  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  south,  contains  only  a  scanty  stream.  At  Mo- 
hammarah  there  is  a  bifurcation  of  the  waters  of  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  :  the  Bahamishir,  the  lesser  channel,  has  not  been 
navigated  throughout;  the  Mohammarah  branch,  the  real 
Shat-el-Arab,  flows  south  to  the  bar,  which  is  40  miles 
from  Mohammarah,  with  an  average  width  of  1200  yards, 
and  an  ordinary  depth  of  30  feet.  The  delta  land  belween 
the  western  headland  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel  and 
Ran  Tuloop  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans :  of 
the  ramification  of  the  channels  which  connect  the  exten- 
sive gulf  called  Gubbet  Nakada  f  between  Khor  Musa  and 
Kas  Tuloop)  with  the  Jerahi  or  Karun  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant. To  the  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  a  broad  sound, 
called  Khor  Abdullah,  stretches  to  the  north-west  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Boobian ;  into  this  arm  of 
the  sea  some  have  supposed  that  the  Pallacopaa  discharged 
itself,  the  artificial  channel  which  in  antient  times  com- 
mencing above  the  city  of  Babylon  (on  the  site  of  Hillah) 
carried  during  the  season  of  the  floods  a  portion  of  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  flat  country 
to  the  west.  What  seems  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  running 
parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  has  in  fact  been  traced  at  various 
points  between  Zoheir  (west  of  Basra)  and  Hillah. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  region,  the  superficies  of 
which  nas  now  been  described,  is  varied  and  interesting, 
but  as  yet  very  imperfectly  investigated.  The  mountains 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  above  Someisat, 
west  in  the  direction  or  the  sources  of  the  Sajur  and  Tokh- 
mah-sti,  east  to  the  sources  of  the  Bitlis-chai,  and  the 
chain  which  extends  thence  between  lake  Van  and  the 
Murad-chai  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Zab,  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  portion  of  the  high  table  of  Ar- 
menia, which  belongs  to  the  drainage-basin  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  geological  structure  of  these  mountains  and  of 
the  whole  basin  north  of  them  is  pretty  uniform.  Granitic 
rocks  arc  met  with,  but  the  igneous  rocks  believed  to  be- 
long to  later  formations  predominate.  Metalliferous  de- 
posits exist  at  various  places.  At  Divrigi  on  the  Keumcr- 
m  boulders  of  native  iron,  some  three  feet  long  and  one 
foot  and  a  half  thick,  arc  found.  At  Keban-Maden,  two 
hours  below  the  confluence  of  the  Kara-su  and  Murad-chai, 
are  silver-mines.  The  ores  are— argentiferous  galena  ;  a  sul- 
phnrct  of  lead,  silver,  antimony,  and  iron  ;  a  sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  silver.  The  ores  are  found  in  veins  inter- 
posed between  two  different  kinds  of  rocks — mica  or  chlorite 
slates,  and  limestone.  At  Arghana-Maden,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  are  copper-mines.  The  annual  produce  of 
these  mines  was  said,  in  1KJ7,  to  be  130,000  maunds 
'2,250,0(10  lbs.).  There  are  silver-mines  farther  east,  in 
the  same  range.  The  mountains  which  from  the  source  of 
the  Bitlis-chai  extend  westwards  to  the  south  of  lake  Van, 
the  mountains  of  which  the  lofty  peak  of  Rowandiz  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nucleus,  and  the  mountains  which  from 
this  point  southwards  form  the  east  watershed  of  the 
drninage-basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  explored,  present  a  similar  conformation  to  the 
mountains  just  described.  This  eastern  range  terminates 
the  high  table-land  of  Iran  and  Azerbijan  to  the  west,  as 
the  western  terminates  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia  to 
the  south.  Veins  of  lead  are  worked  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  greater  Zab.  The  subalpine  country  intervening 
between  both  ranges  and  the  central  plain  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  structure.  From 
the  base  of  the  western  mountains,  as  far  as  Rum-kalah  on 
the  Euphrates,  ami  extending  north  of  a  line  passing  from 
ncrth-westto  south-east  through  that  point  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin,  cretaceous  and  supra- 
crctacrous  deposits  prevail,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
Plutonic  rocks.   The  same  formation  extends  east  of  the 


Tigris  as  far  as  the  lesser  Zab.  Soft  white  chalk  with  flint, 
prevails  along  the  Euphrates  to  Balis ;  gypsum  and  majl 
predominate  as  far  as  the  hills  west  of  Palmyra,  where  t  h- 
are  covered  with  breccia;  to  the  south  limestone  roe!^ 
alternating  with  sandstones  and  clays,  compose  the  elevalei 
plain  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  Hit  are  the  celebrat  ed  foun 
tains  of  bitumen  and  naphtha  in  a  magnesian  limestone 
Around  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  south  as  the  we»; 
prolongation  of  the  Hamrin  hills,  are  red  sands  and  sand- 
stones.   South-west  of  the  lesser  Zab  are  the  Kufri  hilk 
composed  of  fresh-water  limestones,  gypsum,  and  sand- 
stone,  with  deposits  of  bitumen,  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  *a)t: 
they  contain  the  burning  fountains  of  Kerkuk-baba.  Ther» 
are  also  naphtha  fountains  where  the  Tigris  breaks  throu?fc 
the  Hamrin  range.    The  Hamrin  hills,  from  the  TigTis  to 
the  Karon  at  Hawax,  arc  composed  of  saliferous  red  sands 
and  sandstone.   The  great  central  plain  from  its  northern 
termination  to  near  the  parallel  of  Bagdad  has  a  slight  bin 
well-defined  inclination  to  the  south.   The  soil  is  pebbly. 
It  is  rare  to  find  any  deposits  of  pebbles  farther  south.  A 
clayey  soil  succeeds,  consisting  partly  of  humus,  partly  <A 
calcareous  clay,  covered  with  mould,  or  sand,  or  the  tena- 
cious clay  of  frequent  inundations.    Many  local  depression* 
occur  in  the  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  ali 
of  which  arc  marshes.   The  L«emlun  marshes  on  the  Eu- 
phrates are  for  the  most  part  of  a  soft  alluvial  clay  or  muJ. 
containing  only  river  and  lacustrine  shells.   The  plain- 
south  of  these  marshes  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  them : 
the  soil  is  a  deep-blue  tenacious  clay,  covered  in  many 
places  with  a  layer  of  sand,  with  marine  shells.  The 
marshes  on  the  Tigris,  below  Imam  Gharbi,  arc  similar  «<> 
the  Lemlun  marshes.    Between  Basra  and  Zobeir  the  soil 
is  alternate  mud  and  sand  ;  to  the  south  it  is  entirely  of 
marine  origin  and  contains  sea-«hells.  The  tract  of  alluvium 
between  the  Karun  and  Jerahi,  and  between  the  latter  river 
and  the  sea,  and  extending  as  far  west  as  the  Bahamishir. 
is  a  nearly  uniform  plain,  inundated  during  one-half  of  the 
year.    In  some  places  the  earth  is  a  compact  calcareous 
clay,  in  others  a  loose  soil  full  of  saline  particles.    To  the 
south  the  surface  is  covered  with  salt,  which  in  some  plates 
lies  on  the  earth  like  snow  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 

In  the  high  land  the  climate  is  excessively  cold  in  winter, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  furrow  it  the  natives  themselves 
complain  of  the  excessive  heats  of  summer.   The  warm 
days  and  cold  frosty  nights  of  spring  forward  vegetation 
and  preserve  the  snow  at  the  same  time.   In  February  the 
snow  has  been  known  to  be  two  feet  deep  on  Uie  hills  arid 
hard  enough  to  bear  a  horse :  yet  on  occasional  bare  spots 
the  crocusses  might  be  seen  in  blossom.   The  atmosphere 
of  the  subalpine  regions  is  extremely  dry  and  liable  to 
great  variations  of  temperature.   From  the  west  boundary 
of  the  basin  to  the  Tigris,  there  is  an  increase  of  cold  in  the 
same  parallels ;  east  of  that  river  the  plains  sheltered  by 
the  mountains  have  a  more  temperate  winter.  At  Bagdad 
the  heat  from  April  to  October  is  intense  ;  the  thermome- 
ter generally  rises  during  the  day  to  1 15°  in  a  shady  veran- 
dah.   Rich  mentions  having  seen  it  as  high  as  120°  in  the 


middle  of  the  day  and  1 10'  at  night.  The  intense  heats  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  notorious.  The  basin  of  which  that 
gulf  and  the  plain  at  its  northern  termination  are  the 
maximum  depression,  is  landlocked  on  every  side,  and  thi* 
depression  lies  within  the  10  parallels  of  latitude  next 
adjoining  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  extraordinary  her.t 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  the  regular  winds  which  sweep 
less  confined  regions,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  snow  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the 
comparative  depression  of  the  elevated  land  which 
rates  this  basin  from  the  meridian,  account  for  the  o 
rence  of  those  tremendous  storms,  one  of  which  over- 
whelmed the  Tigris  steamer  in  the  Euphrates  expedition. 

The  high  plains  at  the  sources  of  the  Kara-«n  and 
Murad-chai  arc  destitute  of  timber-trees.  The  valley  of 
the  Murad-chai  in  the  vicinity  of  Mush  is  also  bare,  but 
there  are  oak  forests  in  the  recesses  of  the  southern  moun- 
tains. From  Palu  to  Mush  there  are  extensive  forcM*  of 
oaks  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
valley  on  the  north,  but  the  trees  are  small.  In  the  viJti'y 
of  the  Kara-su  walnuts  pines,  and  firs  flourish  as  high  a* 
Mama-khatun;  considerable  quantities  of  timber  are 
floated  down  from  the  mountains  near  Divrigi;  at  Ejin, 
above  Kebban  Maden,  the  white  mulberry  abounds.  The 
lower  valley  of  the  Tokhmah-su  is  said  to  resemble  a 
garden  ;  dwarf  oaks  flourish  nearly  to  its  upper  extremity. 
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The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success  as  high  as  Egin  on  the 
Kara-su  and  Mush  on  the  Murad-chai.    Wheat  of  a  fine 
quality  is  grown  in  the  plain  of  Erzrum.    The  soil  or  the 
plain  around  Diyadin  is  rich,  but  principally  pasture.  Fo- 
rest* occur  at  intervals  along  the  road  from  fair  to  Mosul ; 
northward  as  far  as  Arganah-Maden  there  is  no  wood. 
Along  the  bases  of  the  mountain*  between  Diyar-Bekr  and 
trie  Biltis-chai  the  country  is  at  intervals  well  wooded. 
Pines,  oaks,  and  ashes  are  the  prevailing  forest-trees  in  this 
region  and  among  the  Persian  mountains.    All  over  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  the  vine,  fig,  and  al- 
mond-trec,  pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  the  olive,  and  wheat 
are  cultivated,  and  yield  ample  returns.   The  Platamis  Ori- 
entalis  attains  an  enormous  size.    Between  the  parallels  of 
34°  and  37"  timber-trees  are  scarce.  The  forest  of  Aran  on 
the  Euphrates  consists  entirely  of  tamarisk,  poplar,  and  white 
mulberry.    There  is  an  extensive  forest  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Kalah-Sherkat  (about 
35°  IHy  N.  lat.).     In  this  region  there  arc  few  annual  and 
tender  plants ;  the  tough  stems  of  perennials  alone  seem 
able  to  withstand  the  excessive  variations  of  temperature  : 
wormwood  is  the  characteristic  plant  cast  of  the  Euphrates, 
camomile  and  the  camel-thoni  to  the  west.  The  ground  is 
gay  in  spring  with  bulbous  and  liliaceous  plants  and  Or- 
chulca?.   In  the  central  plain  the  date-palm  is  the  only  im- 
portant tree  :  as  far  north  as  Bagdad  the  supplies  of  build- 
ing timber  and  firewood  must  be  floated  down  from  the 
upper  Diyalah  or  Tigris.    Hie  most  northern  date-groves 
are  met  with  at  Anah  on  the  Euphrates,  and  they  continue 
increasing  in  number  and  quality  to  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  basin.  That  they  are  unequally  distributed  over 
the  surface  is  solely  owing  to  want  of  cultivation:  for  the 
reports  of  Xenophon  and  the  Arab  geographers  and  his- 
torians show  that  they  once  abounded^  in  tracts  which 
are  now  bare  ;  and  modern  experience  confirms,  that  care- 
ful irrigation  alone  is  wanted  to  make  any  part  of  this 
region  produce  them  in  plenty.    The  woody  and  spiny 
plants  of  the  region  interposed  between  the  mountains 
and  the  central  plain  give  place  in  the  latter  to  succulent 
species,  most  of  which  belong  to  families  indicating  a 
strong  saline  admixture.    Mescmbryanthema  and  asters 
cover  the  great  level  tracts  of  Babylonia,  Chahhca,  and 
Susiana.    The  marshes  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
coarse  gnu-sea,  rushes,  and  reeds.   The  shallow  sheets  of 
water  dispersed  among  the  reed-marshes  are  covered  with 
the  broad  leaves,  and  in  their  season  with  the  flowers,  of 
Nymphaceaj  and  Ranunculacea>.    The  river-banks  are 
fringed  with  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  occasional  groves  of  a 
species  of  poplar  (gharah),  which  from  the  form  of  its 
leaves  has  been  mistaken  for  a  willow.   On  the  sea-shore 
ia  found  a  species  of  Mariscus,  which  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son present*  a  rich  green  carpet  relieved  by  the  glistening 
though  somewhat  sombre  colours  of  its  spikelets.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  arc  fibrous,  and  take  a  strong  hold  cf 
the  soil:  they  give  solidity  to  large  masses  of  alluvium, 
and  where  the  Mariscus  has  spread  the  land  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  permanently  gained  from  the  sea. 

In  the  mountain-region  the  animal  kingdom  has  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  the  observation  of  scientific  inquirers. 
Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  sables, and  foxes  are  frequent ;  there 
are  large  herds  and  flocks  of  the  common  domesticated 
animals ;  all  kinds  of  accipitres  and  several  owls  abound. 
In  the  hill-country  and  the  plain  the  lion  is  found  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Khabur  northward.    A  species  of  the  hunting 
tiger  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  species  are  met  with  on  the 
lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.   The  lynx  inhabits  the  woody 
districts,  in  which  squirrels  are  also  numerous.    From  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  the  hyaena  is  the  most  common  ani- 
mal :  a  white  variety  has  been  observed.  The  otter  is  found 
in  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Karun.    Wild  bears  are  nu- 
merous in  all  localities  adapted  to  their  habits;  and  an  ani- 
mal called  the  wild  horse  is  met  with  among  the  uplands 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    The  jerboa  is  frequent 
on  the  plains.    The  fallow-deer  is  common  in  some  dis- 
tncts,  and  gazelles  arc  numerous  in  the  Svrian  desert,  over 
M  the  subalpine  country,  and  as  far  as  the  delta  land  of 
the  united  rivers.  Herds  of  buffaloes  wallow  in  the  marshes 
of  the  plain.    The  bat  tribe  arc  numerous.  The  camel,  two 
breeds  of  horses,  and  a  fine  race  of  arses  arc  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  animals.    Vultures  are  common  in  the 
towns;  hawks  and  owls  among  the  crags  of  the  subalpine 
coimlry.  The  thrush,  lark,  and  bulfiiich  arc  common  :  the 
bnllnil  of  Svria  is  the  English  nightingale;  the  Persian 
bulbul  is  a  kind  of  thrush.   There  arc  some  brilliant  and 


peculiar  species  of  kingfishers.  Pheasants  and  various 
species  of  partridges  are  common ;  the  quail  scarce.  Rep- 
tiles of  all  kinds  arc  numerous.  The  fish  and  insects  have 
been  very  cursorily  examined. 

In  no  region  out  of  Europe  have  the  original  races  of 
men  been  more  intermingled  and  confused  than  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  siucessivo 
conquering  dynasties  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Partluans,  and  Arabs,  have  all  fixed  here  the  cen- 
tral scats  of  their  power,  and  shifted  and  blended  the 
tribes  subjected  by  their  arms.  The  period  during  which 
the  frontier-lines  of  great  empires  have  intersected'the  re- 
gion— in  old  times  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires — in  our  own  day  that  of  the  Ottoman  and  Persian 
—have  been  scarcely  less  efficacious  in  producing  this  con- 
fusion. Among  the  mountain-chains  and  valleys  of  the 
Armenian  plain,  a  relic  of  the  race  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  has  continued  tolerably  pure  from  the  earliest 
times.  Their  neighbours  the  Kurds  are  probably  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  old  Carduchioi,  but  more  mixed.  The 
Chaldamns  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  greater  Zab  arc  also 
to  all  appearance  a  primitive  race.  The  now  dominant 
races  within  the  ba.sin  arc  the  Arabs  (tolerably  pure;,  the 
Turks  (the  ncmade  tribes,  not  much  mixed :  the  town 
settlers,  a  raco  of  multifarious  lineage),  and  the  mixed 
race  called  Persians.  The  districts  in  which  each  of 
these  races  predominate  are  pretty  sharply  defined.  The 
Arabs  preponderate  to  the  south'  of  Bir  and  Mosul,  and 
west  of  the  Tigris,  the  Shat-el-Hai,  and  lower  Euphrates. 
The  Turks  preponderate  to  the  north  of  the  Arabs,  and  arc 
numerous  among  the  haunts  of  the  Kurds  and  Armenians. 
The  tribes  called  Persian  prevail  south  of  the  Diyalah  and 
east  of  (he  Tigris ;  and  south  of  the  Shat-el-hai  and  east  of 
the  Euphrates  the  greater  part  of  the  population  appears 
to  be  composed  of  clans  of  this  mixed  race. 

Kenneli  and  D'Anville  have  done  for  the  comparative 
geography  of  this  region  all  that  a  talent  almost  approach- 
ing to  the  power  of  divination  could  do  with  Uie  materials 
they  possessed.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
they  wrote,  in  extending  and  rectifying  our  notions  of  its 
actual  condition,  render  it  desirable  that  the  data  of  old 
historians  and  geographers  were  again  compared  with  the 
positive  geography  of  the  country,  in  order  to  correct  their 
conclusions.  Ttie  first  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is  to  what 
our  actual  knowledge  amounts.  The  tract  of  which  the 
geography  may  be  considered  as  ascertained  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  certainty  extends,  it  has  been  seen, 
from  the  delta  of  the  rivers  to  Bir  or  Someisat  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  Hawaz  on  the 
Karun.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  table-land  of  Ar- 
menia and  with  the  west  slope  of  the  table-land  of  Iran 
has  been  extended  and  corrected,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  For  the  purposes  of  comparative  geography  the 
actual  condition  of  this  tract  has  to  be  compared  with  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Arabs,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
light  surviving  monuments  throw  upon  them.  The  fust 
thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  river  courses.  The  channels  of 
the  Tigris  from  Mosul  to  the  delta,  and  of  the  Euphrates 
from  the  delta,  maybe  considered  as  identified  with  the 
rivers  so  named  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Eirphrates, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  'great  river1  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  Kerkhah  mav  be  held  to  be  identified  with  the  Choaspes, 
the  Karun  and  l5izful  with  the  Pasi-tigris  and  Coprnte^,  the 
Shapur  with  the  Eulaeiis.  These  lines  being  determined, 
give  us  Babylon  at  Hillah ;  Is  at  Hit ;  and  Susa  or  Shusan 
on  the  Shapur,  between  the  Dizful  and  Kerkhah,  at  the 
points  of  their  nearest  approach.  Susa  gives  us  the  approxi- 
mate positions  of  the  province  of  Susiana  and  Elymais  to 
the  east  of  it,  and  the  city  of  E<  bat  an*  to  the  north-east.  The 
route  of  Xenophon  enables  us  to  identify  the  Khabur  (the 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates)  as  his  Araxes:  the  Saklawiyah 
and  its  parallel  canals  as  the  district  where  the  battle  in 
which  Cyrus  fell  was  fought ;  some  mounds  north  of  Bag- 
dad between  the  Khor  arid  the  Tigris  as  the  approximate 
position  of  Sitace ;  Ihc  mouth  of  the  Athem  as  the  ap- 
proximate position  of  Opi*;  the  lesser  Zab  as  the  Zahittas 
f  of  Xenophon) ;  the  vicinity  of  Mosul  as  the  place  whence 
roads  diverged  west  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  south  to  Babylon, 
east  to  Kcbatana  and  Susa,  and  whence  the  Ten  Thousand 
struck  into  the  hill  region.  The  same  author  enables  us 
to  fix,  with  something  approaching  toprecision,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Babylonia,  Media,  the  countries  of  the  Kar- 
duchians  and  Armenians  of  his  time.  The  routes  of  Ammi- 
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anus  Marcellinu*  enable  u*  to  identify  the  Khabur  (of  the 
Euphrates)  with  hia  Aboras,  and  the  town  Circesium  with 
the  ruins  in  that  vicinity  ;  to  ascertain  thesiteof  Ctesiphon, 
25  miles  below  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris;  to  identify  Hatra 
with  the  ruins  on  the  Tharthar,  which  have  been  visited  by 
Dr.  Ross  and  others;  and  to  fix  approximately  the  posi- 
tions  of  his  Singara,  Nisibis,  and  Amitla.  The  history  of 
Zcnobia  enables  us  to  identify  Tadnior  (Palmyra)  and 
Zenobia  an  the  Euphrates  (the  modern  Zelebi).  Around 
the  central  district  here  indicated  there  are  materials  for 
identifying  other  scenes  of  antient  history,  but  the  work 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  a  judicious  and  critical  spirit. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  this  article  without  inti- 
mating our  obligations  and  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the 
liberality  with  which  Colonel  L'hesney,  the  commander 
of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  has  complied  with  our  re- 
quest for  information  respecting  the  regions  explored  by 
it.  We  may  also  be  allowed  to  express  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  publication  of  the  results  of  that  expedition's  la- 
bours win  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  In  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  the  expedition  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the 
years  18JO,  1830,  and  1837,  in  running  a  line  of  levels  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates;  collecting  materials 
for  a  correct  map  of  northern  Syria ;  exploring  northern 
Mesopotamia;  surveying  the  Euphrates  from  Bir  to  the 
sea ;  exploring  the  Tigris  for  4QQ  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates;  exploring  the  great  delta  of  Susiana  ; 
running  a  second  line  of  levels  from  the  Tigris  to  tho 
Euphrates  across  the  plain  of  Babylonia ;  and  traversing  ! 


the  Syrian  desert  by  several  routes.  Valuable  observa- 
tions, especially  in  the  departments  of  zoology  and  geolo^-, 
were  made  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  expedition. 
Numerous  astronomical  observations  were  made  by  Lieut. 
Murphy  (who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task),  and  have  been  reduced  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks ;  an  important  series  of  pendulum  ex- 
periments were  made  at  Basra  by  Major  Est  court  and 
Lieut  Murphy.  The  last-named  gentleman  was  unfortu- 
nately not  the  only  member  of  the  expedition  who  fell  a 
victim  :  the  loss  of  the  officers  and  great  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamer  '  Tigris,'  in  a  hurricane  near  Salahiych,  had 
also  to  be  regretted ;  and  Colonel  Chesney  suffered  se- 
verely in  his  health,  though  his  high  spirit  carried  him 
through.  The  publication  of  the  fruits  of  all  this  toil  and 
Ions  ot  life  will  bo  valuable,  not  only  as  an  addition  to 
science  and  historical  geography,  but  as  a  means  of  corro- 
borating or  correcting  the  East  India  Company's  chart 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(Communications  from  Colonel  Chesney ;  Papers  by  the 
Officers  nf  the  Expedition  under  Colonel  Chetneu.  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
and  of  the  Geographical  Society  if  Bombay ;  Rich's  k'oor- 
ftixtttn  ;  Travels  ot  Morier,  Fraser,  and  Ainsworth  ;  Martin, 
Mi-moires  sur  CArminit ;  Papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
I/mdon  Royal  Geographical  Society,  by  Viscount  Pol- 
lington,  Professor  Long,  Mr.  Consul  Brant,  and  Mr.  Sutci  ; 
Parrott's  Journey  to  Mount  Ararat ;  Chart  of  the  Ri  d  Sea, 
published  by  command  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.; 
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TumineamufSandwich  I  "lands] 
Tampico  [Mexican  States,  xt., 
1591 

Tamul  [Hindustan,  siL,  21$) 
Tftmiis,  2ft 
Tamwurtb,  25 
Taua-Kir  [Trondhiem] 
Tauacetum.  21 
Tauaiters.  2Z 
Tunagrlnat  [Tanagers] 
T&nais  [Don] 
Tnnaro  [Pu] 
Tancred,  23 

Tamred,  king  of  Sicily  [Sicilies, 
Two—  History] 
I  Tangrnt,  2ft 
!  Tsushima,  31 
'  Tangier  |  Morocco] 
I  Tanglu  [Seo-Weeda] 
|  Tangul,  3 1 


Tanjore.  district,  33 
Tanjore,  city,  31 
Tank,  34 

Tannahill.  Rnbort,  3fi 
Tanner,  Thomas,  3fi 
Tannic  Acid,  or  Tannin,  M 
Tannin)  ArtiflciaJ,  31 
Tannin,  Medical  Properties  of, 
32 

Tanning,  3Z 
Tsnsllio,  Luu/I,  411 
Tansy  (Tanacetum] 
Tantalidaj,  41 
Tantalite  [Columbiurn] 
Tantalum  [Columbiana] 
Tantalus  [TanUlidvl 
Tanystptsra  [Kingtinhrn,  xlii., 
232) 

Taurmlna  [Messina;  Taureme- 

uuimj 
Taoi  f  Mexican  States] 
Tap  Root  I  Root  1 
Tapajus  [Urozil] 
Tape-Worm  [Eutosoa] 
Tapestrv.  4v> 

Taphox<)usfCheiropteratvii.,24] 
Tapioca.  $6 
Tapir,  4ft 
Tapping,  ift 

Tapty  [Hinduitan,  all,  211] 
Tapuh  fSooloo  Archiptrlajroj 
Tor,  53 


Tara  [Siberia] 

Tarablous  [Syria] 

Taroi  [Hindustan,  xii.,  21 7  j 

Tarakaf.  5ft   

Tarontasia,  or  Taranlaisa 

[SavoyJ 
1'arantismus,  iii 
Tiranto,  LA 
Tarars  [Rhoae] 
Tar  as  con,  57 
Tarixacum  [Leontodon] 
Taiazi'mn,  bti 
Tarbes,  58 
Tatdigrodo,  5J 
Tardivola,  5ft 
Tare,  js 
Tares,  33 

Tarentum  [Taranto] 
Tarifumv,  bU 

Tartla,  fifi 
Tariff,  bft 
Tarik  [Roderic] 
Turttoo,  Richard,  ftl 
Tarn  (river),  6_l 
Tarn  (department).  6_1 
Turn  et  Gamnne,  fi3 
1'amopol  (circle),  66 
Tarno|iol  (lown),  08 
Tarnow,  fift 

Tarpeian  Haek  [Rome] 
1'arporley  (  Chaskire] 
TorquInii«  Uft 
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Tarquinim.  f>6 
T.u  rag.'aiu,  Lifi 
TiirshUh,  Q2 
Tnrsiui,  6!> 

TttT*U»,  Zil 

Turtaglia,  Nirhnlts,  II 
Tartan  [Wearing;] 
Tartar  [Pota*siitm] 

Tartaric  Ariil,  LI 
Tartaric  Arid,  Z2 
Tartars,  12 
Tartarus,  ZL 

Tailary,  LG 
Tartrsmis  JTerahish] 

Taitlm,  Giuseppe,  76 
Tartrates  (Tartaric  Acid] 
Tatmlaut  [Marucro] 
Tashkent!  [Turkutan] 
Taxman,  Ai*l  Jantien,  22. 
Tasmania,  "2 
Ta»sie,  Jame*.  liQ 
Tasnsudau  [Bnntan] 
TiImo,  Bernardo,  21 
Tamo,  Tortpiftto,  ill 
Taasi'mi,  Alessuudro,  95 
Taste,  ili 
Taste,  22 
Tatars  [Tartar*] 
Tate,  Nahum,  ilfl 
Tutianus,  22 

Titiu*.  Achillea  [Achilles  Ta- 

titia] 

Tatta  [Hindustan,  xii..  Ml  ] 
T.itterahall  [Lincolnshire  J 
Tattooing,  22 
Tuiibmann,  Friediich,  lt>l 
Tituler,  ur  Thauler,  Johaun,  101 
T.iuuton.  ItU 
Taumia  [Germany] 
Tuurellius,  L.  [Torelli] 
Tm'irica  Chersonesus,  122 
T..utida,  123 
Tuurinc,  123 

Tauria  [Tabtii] 
Tuuromeututn.  Lill 
Taurus,  Moniit,  I  n4 
Tuuma  (constellation),  UU. 
Taurus,  Poiuatowski,  105 
Tan-an,  Tausien,  or  Tagesen, 

John,  lil*> 
Tautoehron  [Time  of  Descent] 
Taut.  lite,  lflfi 
Tavcrii.cr.  J.  »..  105 
Tavist... \,  ilia 

Tawi-Tawi  [Sooloo  Archipe- 
lago] 

Tux.  Taxation,  122 

Taxaceir,  11". 

Tarnttto  Ecclesiristica,  L12 

Taxes.  LU1 

Taxoilium,  12'* 

TaXllS.  lit) 

Tay.  River  [Perth-hire] 

Tuy,  Loch.  [Perthshire] 

Taygrlu*  [Lacuraia] 

Taj  Tor,  Rowland.  l±l 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  L2I 

Taylor,  John,  121 

Taylor,  Sila»,  L2i 

Taylor,  Hrook,  Taylor'*  Theo- 
rem, I  2  I 

Taylor,  John,  LL.H,  112 

Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  ■ 

Taylor,  Thomas,  133 

Tavlor'a  Theorem  [Taylor, 
Brook] 

Tay  wan  [Tai-wau] 

Tchad.  LaUc  [Soudan,  n.  249] 

Ti  her  igov  [Ciernigof  J 

Tea  [Then] 

Te 1.  Paraguay,  or  Matt,  LLi 
Teak  [T-ctona] 
Teal.  LLi 

Team,  \J& 

Tela  .  [Lavoro.  Terra  di] 
Tear.  [Eye.  p.  1421 

Taaab,  132 

TMrbWoj  or  Tibaldeo,  Antonio, 

iaa 

Tectibranchiita,  132 
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Tectona.  Ill 
Tectus  (Trochid*?] 
Tees  I  Durham] 
Teeth,  LLi 

Tee'h  nf  Wheel.  [Wheel*] 
Teflia  [TiflisJ 
Telia  [Marocco] 
Tegea  [Arcadia] 
Trgernsee,  143 
Teheran,  or  Tehran  [Persia] 
Trhuacan  [Mexican  States] 
Tehuauteprc  [Mexican  States] 
Teignmouth  [Devonshire] 
Teignwouih.  J.  S..  Lord,  LLI 
Teissier,  Antoine.  LLI 
Teixeira  [Texeira] 
Teien  [Persia] 
Tejueo  [B  asil,  p.  3C8] 
Teju*  ISauvegarde] 
Telecle*  !8cntp»ii:e] 
Telegraph,  LLi 
Teiumachu*.  l.Vi 
Teleinann.  Georg  Philipp,  I  55 
Teleosaaru*.  L4i 
Telescojie,  1 U 

Tele*co|w,  History  of  the,  JJiJ 
Tele»r6pium.  Ug 
Tele*co|iium  [Ki.tumostomata, 

ix..  461 
TelforoVTl  loma*.  Iu7 

Tclinga,  or  Telugn  Language 

[Hiuilustaii,  xii.,  2  J  "J 
Tell,  William.  122 
Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham.  122 
Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  I  "  I 
Tellei,  Balthetar,  171 
Tellicherry  [  Hindustan,  p.  211Z  ; 

Malabar,  p.  312] 
Tel. ilia  [Conchacea,  vii.,  428 
Tellinides  [Conchacea,  vii.rT!> 
Telll'irium,  171 
Telophouus,  172 
Telugn  or  Telinga  Language 

[Hindustan,  xii.,  J JM J 
Temanxa,  Tommaso.  17 1 
Teme  [Shropshire] 
Temeswar,  lianat  of,  LLI 
Terueswar  (city),  123 
Temia,  MA. 

Temuurus  [Troguuidaj] 
Tempe,  1 7"> 
Temperament,  L7-J 
Temperament  [Tuning] 
Tetnperatnre   [  Atmonphere ! 

Climate  ;  Iaotheimul  1  - 
Tem|H;ratiirv  of  the  Karlh  [Geo- 

,o^y-  f*  133 1 

Temperature,  1ZZ 
Temperature  of  Plants,  17* 
TemiH-rihg  of  Steel  [Steel] 
Tempest.i,  Antonio,  1Z3 
Tempesta,  Oavaliere,  1 7s 
TajjBpia  [Sardefrns] 
Templars,  Knights  Templars, 

LZ2 
Temple,  Ihl 
Temple,  Solomon'*,  LS4 
Temple,  Sir  William,  LSI 
Trnatity.  Lll 
Teuaille.  lifi 
Tenaillun,  Ll2 
Tenancy  [Tenant] 
Tenant,  IhU 

Tenant  ami  Landlord,  I  -•' 

Tenant-at-Will,  121 

Tenaiit-at-StiSerance,  l!)'j 

Tenant- Right.  123. 

Tenant  in  Fee  Simple.  123 

Tenant  its  Tail,  123. 

Tenant  for  Life,  lfii 

Tenant   for   Tears  [Estate: 
Lease  ;  Term  of  Years  ;  Te- 
nant and  l.audlurd] 

Tenants  or  Tenancy  in  Com- 
mon [Common,  Tenancy  in] 

Tenasseiim.  I II I 

Tenbmy  [Worcestershire] 

Teuby   lVmbrukeshirv  | 

Tench  [Tinea] 

Tender,  iSH 
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Tendon,  2lil 
Tendrac  [Tenrec] 
TendiiU,  ^ 
Tencdos,  MS 
Tenement,  ZM 
TenenH'e,  iltl 
Teniert,  DaTid,  liflj 
Teniers,  David,  the  Younirer, 
it)4 

Tenimbar   Island*  [Sunda 

Iilaiuls,  Lesssr] 
Teuison,  Thomas,  ilLj 
Tctiuant,  S. niti. son,  'JUt'i 
Tenuuutile,  .  . 
Tenncikee,  -t)7 
Tenuis,  '2l!9 

Tenon,  Jaciiuee-Rene,  210 
Teuor,  -'10 
Tenos.  ±12 
Tenrec,  '2 10 
Tension,  ±12 
Tenterden  [Kenl] 
Tenienlen.  Lord,  .  ,  J 
Tenthredo.  ±13 
Tenth*.  ±LL 

Tentxel,  or  Teni.l,  W.  K..  ±U 
Teuuipeiles,  '2 1  I 
Tenuiroslres,  ±L4 
Tenure,  i  1  ■'» 
Teoa,  ±12 
TephuHlornis.  '2 1  7 
Tephr6*ia,  217 
Tepic  [Mexuan  States] 
Tepliti,  Toeplitt,  or  Teplice, 
ilB 

Tept lares  [Kussian  Empire] 
Teipiendama  [Granada,  New] 

Teiamo,  21.S 

Teraphim,  21& 

Terburgli,  Gerard, 

Terceira,  2L9. 

Terebella  [Tubicotid*] 

Ter.  bell  aria,  222 

T.  rebeliiim,  Jjill 

Terel         .  .  222 

Terr i  ra   [EututsKKtomata,  is., 

453] 
T.rTBTiiia.  ±12 

Terebiatula   [ Hrachiopoda,  v. 

311] 
TereuTna,  ±iU 

I  i 

Terentia  [Cicero] 
Teientian  Metr>s,  225 
Terent.anus  Maurus  [Maurns 

Trrentijnus] 
Tertutius,  ±2S 
Terez  [  Mexican  Stales] 
TtrgipeM  [Nudibrauchiata,  xvi., 

361] 

Teim  .algebra'',  222 
Term  (law),  ±2J 
Term  of  Years,  2.10 
Ternves  [Termilina] 
Terminal,  ±*U 
Tenninilia,  ±11 
T.  rminalia  (botany),  231 
Ttrmimis  I  ins  lliology),  J  A I 
Terminus  (sculpture),  ±12 
Terminus  (railway),  '232 
Terinitlna.,  222 
Termoli  [Sanuiol 
Termoud*  [  Dendermonde] 
Tern,  Sterna,  ±13 
Ternate,  ±1A 
Terni  [Hpoleto] 
Teriutrbnuiceas,  23j 
Ten  aiuler,  ±15 
Terttslehore  [Mnaea] 
Terra  di  Lasoro [Lav oro,  Terra 
di] 

Terraclna,  '2.10 
Terraoosa  [Sicily] 
Ter  rapine  I  Tortoises] 
Tena.s.  n.  Jean,  23u 
Terrestrial  Magnetism,  2M 
Terrier,  '2-10 

Terrier  (register  of  lands),  2  1 1 
Tertiary  Strata,  211 
Teitullianus,  Q.  S.  V.  Hi 
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Teifiiicitis  [Ae] 
Te»chen  (circle),  M 4 
Teschen  (town),  B4i 
Teai,  Matiro  Antonio,  2ii 
Te»aera,  ±15 
Tessin. 

Te*tacellut.  ±15 

Teaument  [Will] 

Tentament,  Old  ami  New,  2lfi 

Tevtamen',  Old  and  New,  2  La 

Testam-nt*  of  the  Ts  else  Pa- 
triarchs, '2IH 

Testimony  [Evidence] 

Testimony,  Perp<tuati«u  of 
[Perpetuation  ol*  Testimony] 

Testone,  or  Teatoon  [Mouev] 

Tests,  Chemietil,  24H 

Trotudinsia  [T..tloise»| 

Tesludo  [Tortoises] 

Tetanus.  ±1M 

Tetl.urv,  ±11 

Tete  [Senna] 

Tethys  [Nudibrauchiata,  xvi., 

Jti|] 

T.  traoriinchiila,  252 
Tetracerata  [Poly branchiata] 
IVtrachor.l,  Mj 


Tetrachord, ' 
Tetraily'namous,  B  >4 
Tetragon.  ±H 
Tefingoiiilcea,  ±jj 
Tetr..pondlobti»,  '254 
Tetr.ilie.lron,  il 
Tetrau  [Tetrauuid*] 
Tetraogallus,  '-'51 
Tetraomdo;,  '254 
Tetrapla  [Urigenes] 
Tetrarch.  -'t.u 
Tetrax. 

Tetricu*.  Cains  Pesurviui,  2M 

Tetrodon,  2JUJ 
Tetu.-in  IManiceo] 
Tetiel.  J.  [Texel] 
Teuctium,  -fiO 
Teuthid«,  Ml 

Teutoburger  Wald  [(termany, 
Teutonic  Nations,  2i,l 
TevenSne  [Papal  States] 
Teviotdale  [Roxburghshire] 
Tewkesbury,  ±12 
Texas,  2&2 
Texeira,  or  Texero,  Joseph.  ±"  I 
Texeira,  or  Texera,  Pedro,  2Zi 
Texel,  or  Teasel,  '222 
Textilio,  ±7J 
Textor  [Weaver  Bird*] 
Textularia    [Foramiutfera,  x., 
■tie] 

Teza.  ur  Taza  [Maracco] 
Tercuco  [Mexican  States] 
Texel,  ur  Trtzel,  Johaiiu,  '17  J 
Thaaiup,  Thomas,  '27 A 
Thibet  ben  Korrah,  2*3 
Th&liet  lien  Srnin.  ±H 
Thalamlta  [Hortuuidv,  xviii., 

446] 
Tlia  lawrta,  '2*4 
ThaU.sema.  2L4 
Thalasseua  [Terns] 
Thaluskianthus,  '2i  A 
Thalutsidroma  [Petrels,  xsiii. 

43] 

TKiUsvIna,  2Z2 
Thalassiiiiaos,  '274 
Thalassiornis,  22Z 
Thalassiophytes,  277 
Thalea.  222 
Thiilietrum,  222 
Thillepus,  228 
Thaliicera,  278 
Thai: ue  [Epidote] 
Thallua,  22a 
Thame  [Oxfordshite] 
Thames.  222 

Thames  (Laws  relating  to  the), 

'ill 

Thammux  [  Adonis  | 
Th.iini.6lna,  2&1 
Thamnophiliuai  [Shrike*] 
Thumiutphiluj  [Shiike*] 
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TluunnuitU  [Sen  Weed*] 
Thane,  -2 Si 

Thauct,  I«le  of  [Kern] 
Thann  [Ruin,  haul] 
ThtftpMCtti  or  Ttupsacum,  232 
Thipeia,  -Js  j 
Thasos,  283 
Tnatch,  -IhZ 

Thaumaatiaa  [Pulmograda, 

xix.,  Ill} 
Thiumuu  [Sea  Weed*] 
Thxxted  [E*»ex] 
Tliea,  231 

Tnea,  Medical  and  Dietetical 

Properties  of,  ttl 
Thea  (Tea  Trade),  2S2 
Theatina,  or  Tealuu,  U-'- 
Theatre,  232 

Theatre  (Law*  relating  to),  303 

Theatre,  English,  French,  &c. 
[English  Drama] 

Theatre,  lliudu  [Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage And  Literature] 

Thebaia  [Paramorphin] 

Thebaid.  or  Thebaia,  Ad 

Thebes,  30 1 

Theca  (botany),  203 

Theca  (anatomy),  3113 

Theradactyls,  3113 

Thecldia,  or  Thectdium,  liU 

Thecodont  o*aunu  [Thecodonts] 

Thecodonts,  333 

Thecoaomata,  3U4 

Theden,  J.  C.  A.,  3M 

Theft  [Larceny] 

Thein,  Ml 

Theliconus,  304 

Thelidermo,  HiLi 

Thelldomus,  304 

Thelidonta,  US 

Thelluseun,  Peter,  305 

Thelphu»n  [Thelphusians] 

Thel|<husians,  iu  .> 

Thelwall,  John,  332 

Themeon  [Foraminifers,  x., 
348] 

Theinii,  307 

Themisou,  303 

Themi.tiua.  303 

Themisto,  308 

Therolstocles,  308 

Themisiugmict  [Xeoophon] 

Thenardite,  313 

Thenus,  310 

Theobald.  Lewi.,  311 

Theobaldua,  311 
TheobriSrna  (botany),  312 
Theobiuma  (Cocoa  and  Choco- 
late), 312 
Theocracy,  313 
Theocritus,  ill 
Thvudolet,  or  Theodolite,  314 
Theodora  [Juatinian] 
Theodore  of  Corsica  [Coiaica] 
Theodore  of  Moptuestia,  112 
Theodoretus,  orThcodoritua,  313 
Theodoric  L  313 
Tneodoric  the  Great,  319 
Theodoric  (biahop),  331 
Theodbrus  of  Cyrene,  321 
Theodoras  Fnsciauus,  321 
Thewlorus  of  Tarius,  3tl 
TheodrVrua  L  II.,  322 
Theodoras  Lascaria,  322 
Theodoras  (aculptor)  [Sculp- 
ture] 

Theodosius  of  Bithynia,  323 
TheiMlosiui  L.  FlaV.ua,  323 
Theodoaiua  IT.,  Ill-,  325 
Theodosiou  Code,  325 
Theodotion.  iiili 
Thcodoxis,  ill 
Theoguis,  32  6 
Theology,  3j2o 
Tl.con  (painter),  3312 
Theou,  jfilius,  230 
Tlu  on  the  Klder,  J  JO 
Theophanes,  331 
Throphanca  Nonoua  [Nonnua] 
Tbeophilua  jurist  ,  331 
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Thcophilus  Protospolharius,  331 
Theophratta,  332 
Theophrastus,  33  J 
Throphylactut  Simocatta,  331 
Theophyl. ictus  of  Couatanti- 

nople,'  333 
Theopompun,  331 
Theorbo,  333 

Theoriva  of  Molecularitr.  31j 

Theory  and  Practice,  333 

Theory  of  Couplea,  333 

Theory  of  Equations,  333 

Thera.  342 

Therameues,  343 

Therapeutics,  333 

Theresienstadt,  344 

Theriaca,  333 

Theristicu*.  313 

Therms)  [Baths ;  Roman  Ar- 
chitecture] 

Thermo-Electricity,  315 

Thermometer,  3iS( 

Thermometer,  Differential 
[Thermometer] 

Therm6pylss  [Zeitoun,  Oulf  of  ] 

Theruiualat,  330. 

Therouenne  [Pas  de  Calais] 

Theseium,  351 

The*eu«,  352 

Thesmopboiia,  332 

Thetpeaia,  333 

Thespis,  3vli 

Theaprotia,  3£3 

Thessalouians,  Epistles  to  the, 

333 

Thessxloulca,  331 
Theasalus,  333 
Theasalua,  333 
Thensav.  333 
Thetfun'1.  331 
Thetis,  332 

Thevenot,  Melchisedcc,  30-' 
Thevenut,  Jean,  .'it, 3 
Thew,  Robert,  333 
Thia,  3<>4 

Tbian-Shan  Mouutaini  [Son- 
garia] 

Titian  Shan  Nanlu,  3G5 

Thibaut  V.,  ill 

Thibet  [Til el] 

Thiel,  or  Tiel,  322 

Thielen,  Jan  Philip  Tin,  312 

Thielt.  322 

Thiers,  32J 

Thimble,  313 

Thinucorina;,  37.1 

Thinocorus,  3Z3 

Thion  de  la  <  haume,  373 

Thiouuric  Acid,  323 

Thiouville,  374 

Third,  371 

Thirl ..ge,  3ZJ 

Thii6ptern,  374 

Thirsk  [Yorkshire] 

Thirst,  323 

Thirty  Tyrants,  324 

Thirty  \ ears'  War,  2Z6 

Thistle,  333 

Thistle,  333 

Thistie,  Order  of  the,  333 
Thlaspidesa,  331 
Thoa,  333 

Thomas  (apostle),  333 
Thomas  k  Kempis  [Kempis] 
Thomas  A qufnas  [Aquinas) 
Thomas,  Antoine  Leonard,  383 
Thomas,  St.,  3&!> 
Thomas,  St.  [Virgin  Islands] 
Thomaain,  or  Tomosin,  333 
Tliumaaiua,  Chriatian,  387 
Thomaaius,  Jacob  [Thomarius, 

Chriatian] 
Thomaston  [  Maine,  p.  307] 
Thomond,  Thomas,  3:44* 
Thompson,  Sir  B.  [Rumford, 

Count] 
Thomson.  James,  333 
Thoinsonile,  389 
Thonon  [Chablaia] 
Thoiicic  Duct,  jliii. 
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Thorax  [Respiration] 
Thordo,32ffi 
Thordson,  Sturl.i,  333 
Thorer  [Torinus] 
Thoreabr.  Ralph,  3  J  0 
Thorite.  39 1 

Th6rium,  or  Thorimrm,  321 
Thorn  [Crataegus] 
Thorn-Apple  [Datura] 
Thorn  (town),  331 
Thornbury  [Gloucestershire] 
Thorne  [Yorkshire] 
Thorney  [Cambridgeshire] 
Thornhill,  Sir  Jumei,  331 
Thon.tou,  Bunnell,  322 
Thorough- Base.  333 
Thou,  Jacques  Auguate  de,  311.1 
Thenars,  L.  U.  A.  du  Petit,  33i 
Thouars  1  Sevres,  Deux] 
Thouret.  Michel-Augumu,  23j 
Thourout.  333 
Thrace,  323 
Thricia,  332 

Thrapston  [Northamptonshire  ; 
Thrasiietos,  332 
Thrisea  Paetus,  2U1 
Thr  ishutg.  333 
Thrasybulus,  339. 
Thrasybulus  of  Collytui,  3113 
Tlirakybulus  of  Syracu'e,  iiUl 
Thraavmene  Lake,  401 
Thraiilite.  40J 
Thread,  iOJ 

Thrrais  and  Threatening  Let- 
ters, 132 
Three,  Rule  of.  132 
Three  Rivers  [Canada] 
Thriothorus,  4113 
Thriothurus,  333 
Throcmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  403. 
Thrombus.  404 
Throstle  [Tnmsltes] 
Thruah,  dSil. 
Thrushea,  301 
Thuanus  [Thou,  De] 
Thucy'dides,  332 
Thug,  433 

Thuja,  or  Thuya,  303 
Thulden,  Theodor  van,  tLU 
Thulite,  413 

Thilmmel,  Moriti  August  vtn, 

410 
Thun,  410 

Thuuberg.  Carl  Petter,  413 
Thunder,  JJJ 
Thumler-Kod,  412 
Thurgau,  414 

Thllringer   Wald  [Germany  ; 

Prussia] 
Thuriogia,  413 
Thurloe,  John,  413 
Thurlow,  Edward,  Lord,  41G 
Thunner,  Joseph,  413 
Thurneysser-xiun-Thuro,  L., 

413 

ThuroU,  or  Thuroci,  413 
Thurrock  [Essex] 
Thorsdav  [Week] 
Thurso  fCaithnrss] 
Thus  [Bo*wellia] 
Thyateira  [Lyilia] 
Thylacinus  [Moraupialio,  xir., 
455] 

Thvlocotherium  [Maraupiolia, 

xiv.,  4<V4 1 
Thyme  "[Thymus] 
Thymelicess,  419 
Th vums,  41V 
Tltymus  Gland,  413 
Th)6ne  [Holothuri*,  xii.,  269] 
Thyroid  Gland.  423 
Thysanupudu  [Stomapods,xxiii., 

61} 

TiiTa,  4j>0 

Tiara  (zoology),  423 

Tiarini,  Aleaaandro,  42fl 

T  aria,  421 

Tibaldeo  [Tebaldeo] 

Tibiidi,  PelleKilno,  421 

Tibildi,  Domenico,  « - 1 
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Tibboos  [Sahara] 
Tiber  [Papal  State] 
Tiberias  [Palestine:  Sjria] 
Tiberius,  Claudiua  Nero,  ill 
Tiberius  II.,  123 
Tiberius  Alexander.  424 
Tiberius  (grammarian),  425 
Tiberius  Absimarus,  4^5 
Tibet,  423 
Tibia  [Skeleton] 
Tibiana  [Sertnlariara] 
Tibullua.  Alhius,  423 
Tibur  [Tivoli] 
Tic  Douloureux  [ NturaL'n 
Tichfield  [TitchOeld] 
Tichudroma,  433 
Ticfno,  Canton  of,  430 
Ticlno,  River  [Po,  Ha  in  jr.. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  431 
Tickhill  [Yorkshire] 
Ticonderoga  [New  York] 
Ticoasi,  Siefono,  432 
Tide-Mill,  432 
Tideman,  Philip,  433 
Tides  [Wave] 
Tideswell  [Derbyshire] 
Tidore,  43u 

Tiedemann,  Dietrich,  431 
Tiedge,  Christoph  August,  111 
Tiel  [Thiel] 

Tiepolv,  Giovanni  Battnta,  Hi 
Tirtis,  or  Te3is,  433 
Tiga,!^ 

Tiger-Bitterns  [Tigrisomaj 
Tiger-Cats  [Tigers] 
Timers,  433 
Tiglium  [Croton] 
Tigr&nes,  414 
Tigi&nes,  ULi 
Tigraufrcerta,  443 
Tigris,  River  [See  End  of  k* 
T] 

Tigriaoma,  Mj 
Tiii'xa,  443 
Tilburg,  114 
Tilbury  Foit,  41i 
Tile,  43fi 
Tilesia,  443 
Tilgate  Beds,  416 
Tilia,  413 
Tili&cec,  4TJ1 
Tiliqua  [Sciiicotdians] 
Tillage,  443 
Til  lands  ia,  413 
Tillemont,  Sebaktiaii  L  ■  ■ 
433 

Tilloch,  Alexander,  l&l 
Tillotaon,  John,  ihi 
Tilly,  or  TiUi,  Count  of,  ill 
Tilsit,  433 
Tilt- Hammer,  433 
Timaeus,  434 
Timaeui,  l'i4 
Timaeus,  4Ii3 
Timalia,  433 

Tiuittllnas  [Tlirusheii  T.aia"! 
Timanees  [Sierra  Ltour] 
Timanthes,  433 
Timber  Trade.  4AH 
Timber  and  Timber  Tier*.  4 ' 
Timbrel,  43S 
Tiinbuctu.  433 
Time,  433 

Time-Bargain  [Stock.] 
Time  <>f  Descent,  431 
Time  (in  music),  46 1 

Turn  It- o.i.  A  i,  -' 

Tim6machua,  432 
Timon,  433 
Timon,  433 

Timor  [Sunda  Islands,  Lea*  i 
Timorlaut     [Sunda  J 

Lesser] 
Timoleu  da  Urbiuo,  431 
Timiitheus,  433 
Timotheus,  434 
Timotheus,  434 
Timothy,  Epistle  of  St.  Vtu.  u, 

434 

Tiixtotby  Grass,  M 
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vor..  xxiv. 
Timnr,  Sultan, 
Tin.  0£2 

Tin,  Manufacture  of,  121 
Tin  Trade.  ... 

Tin  (Medical  Properties  of), 
47C 

Tin  Plate  [Tinning] 
Tin  Pyrites  fTinJ 
Tinnctor.  47fi 
Tinaimdic  [Tinamou] 
Tiuatnotis  [Tinamou] 
Tinamou,  42fi 
Tinea,  422 
Tinctures,  122 
Tindal,  Matthew,  422  ' 
Tindul,  Rev.  Nicholas,  112 

Tim  Ml  |.  4211 
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Tinncvelly    [Hindustan,  xii., 

2031 

Tinning,  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
ture, 4fifl 
Tinnitus  Afirium,  182 
TinnGneulus,  402 
Tino  [Tcnosl 

Tinnjiorui   [Foraininifera,  x., 

j4§] 

Tintagell  [Bossinev] 
Tintcrn    Abbey  [Monmouth- 
shne] 

Tintoretto,  Jaeopo.  4H3 
Tioomcn  [Siberia] 
Ti|>erah    Mountain*  [Hindu- 
stan, xii.,         Silhct I 
Tipperary,  ill 
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Tippoo  Saib,  431  • 
Tipton  [Somersetshire] 
Tiraboschi,  Gir6lamo,  -193 
Tirino  I  Vallcllino] 
Tirhut  [Hindustan,  xii.,  217] 
Tlridatos,  AM 
Tirlemont,  431 
Tiro  [Cicero] 

Tirvalore,  Tablet  of  [Viga  Ga- 
nita] 

Tiry,  or  Tiree  [Hebrides] 
Tiryn»,  422 
Tis'chbein,  J.  IL, 
Tischbein,  J.  IL  W.,  493. 
Thiol  [Oratory] 
Tissaphernes     [Cyrus  the 
Younger] 
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Titsot,  Simon  Andrew,  49*J 
Tissues,  Vegetable,  432 
Titanic  Acid  [Titanium] 
Titanium.  &0.J 
Titan*,  507 

TitchficM  [Hampshire,  xii.,  32J 

Titlie*,  5_0_2 

Tithing,  £112 

Titi,  Baati  di.  &B3 

Titian  [VicellioJ 

Titirica,  Lake  [Bolivia,  v.,  86] 

Titlark*. 

Title  [Vendor*  rfnd  Purchaser* { 
Title-Deed*  [Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers] 
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Titles  of  Honour,  page  L 
Titmice.  2 
Titmouse  [Titmice] 
Titsingh,  Isaac,  8 
Tittmann,  J.  A.  H..3 
Titu*  Flavins  Vrspasianus,  3 
Titus,  Kpiatlc  uf  St.  Paul  to,  lit 
Tit-Warblera,  11 
Tiverton,  U 
Ttvoli,  LI 

Tlascala  [Mexican  State*,  xt., 
Tmolus.  LI  [15'J] 
Toad,  U 

Toaldo,  Giuseppe,  15 
Tobacco,  Li 
Tobacco-Pipe,  13 
Tobago,  2JI 
Tobiu,  John,  20. 
Tobit,  21 
Tobolsk,  21 
Tobolsk  (town),  22 
Tociiyo  [Venetuela] 
Tod,  22 
Toddilia,  22 
Todi  [Perugia] 

Todir*mphu»[  Kingfishers,  xiii., 

229] 

Tod  us  [  M  ii sci  capitis*,  xvi.,  MJ 
Toeplits  [Teplitt] 
Totsna  [Auua  Tufann] 
Toga,  23 
Toggenburg,  21 
Tograi,  or  Toghrai,  21 
Toise,  21 

Tokat,  or  Tocat,  14 
Tokay,  21 
Toland,  John,  2i 
Toledo,  2Z 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  28 
Toledo.  Tables  of,  22 
Tolentfno  [Mscerata] 
Toleration,  Tolerance,  23 
Tolrtanu*.  Roderfcus,  or  Rod- 

r(go  de  Toledo,  21 
T..II,  22 
Tollers  [Toll] 
Tollius,  Cornelius,  32 
Tollius,  Jacob.  22 
Tolmeiro  [L'dine] 
Tolna.  3J 

Tulomet,  Clsudio,  22 
Tolrisa,  3J 
Tolsey  (Toll] 

1  'in.  Balsam  of  [Myiosper- 
mum] 

Tolt'ica   [Mexican  States,  xv.,  j 

ICO]  | 
Tomahawk,  34  I 
Tomato  [Solatium  j 
T-jmb,  31 

Tombs,    Vaults,  Tombstones, 

Tablet!,  30 
Toxliiie.  George,  32  » 
Tummisi.  Giuseppe  Marta,  22 
Tomsk  [Sibetia] 
Ton,  or  Tun.  3i 
Tonhiidsje  [Kent] 
Toue,  23  1 
P.  C,  No.  1G12. 


Tonga  Islands  [Friendly  I  stands, 

x.,  4761 
Tongue,  ili 
Tonic  [Analeptics] 
Tonnage  aud  Poundage  [Sub- 

Tonneins  [Lot  et  Garonne] 
Tonnerre  [Yonne] 
Tonningen,  33 

Tonquin,  or  Tonkin  [China,  \  ii., 
307] 

Tonquin  Bean  [Coumarouna] 
Tonsils,  33 

Tonsils,   Diseases  of  the 

[Quinsy] 
Tonstall,  or  Tunstall,  Cuthbert. 

29 

Tonsure,  11 
Tontine,  11 
Tooke,  John  Home,  11 
Tooke,  Rev.  William,  12 
Toon- Wood,  12 
Toongoosea  [Siberia] 
Toorbut  [Persia] 
Toorinsk  [Siberia] 
Toorshish  [PersiaJ 
Topax,  13 
Tijpliti  [Tepliti] 
Topography,  13 
Topttiam  [Devonshire] 
Torbay  [Devonshire] 
Torcello  [Venice] 
Torden»kiold,  13 
Tordesillas,  11 
Torelli,  Laelin,  4J 
Torelli,  Giuseppe,  11 
Torenia,  15 

Toieutic  [Phidias;  Sculpture | 
Torfaeus,  or  Torm6du*,  lj 
Torgau,  15 

Torino,  Province  of,  15 

Torino  (Turin),  16 

Turinua,  A I  ban  us,  12 

Tormeutil,  121 

Turmrntilla,  43. 

Tornado,  13 

Tornea  [Finland] 

Tornea-Elf  [Bothnia] 

Tore,  13 

Toronto,  12 

Torjiedo,  50 

Torpedo  (machine),  Ml 

Torqtiemada  [Otfice,  Holy] 

Torre,  Delia,  or  Torriani  [Lom- 

bardy  and  Lombard  Cities] 
Torre,  Filippo  del,  jj. 
Torre,  Giammurla  della,  51 
Torre,  Filomarino,  Duke  della, 

21 

Tone  del  Greco  [Naples,  Pro. 

vince  of] 
Torrlntius  Lsrviuus,  5J 
Torres  Strait,  11 
Torre*  Vedras,  52 
Tunic.  Hi,  Kvangelista,  52 
Torrid  Zone  [Zone] 
Torri^iino,  Pietro,  42 
Torrington  [Devonshire] 


Tor*,  54 
Torachok,  21 
Torsellino  [Tursellinus] 
Torsion,  51 

Tortenson  ( Thirty  Years*  War] 

Torti,  Francis,  56 

Tortoise*,  2fi 

Torlola  [Virgin  Islands] 

Tortona,  22 

Tortosa,  23 

Tortrix,  23 

Tortuga,  Island  [Antilles] 
Tortfigas  [Florida] 
Torture,  Z3 
Torus  [Mouldings] 
Tory,  hi 

Totanioc  [Scolopacidai ;  Trin- 

giiaej 
Tntanus.  82 
T6tila  [Rome] 
Totipalmes,  u 
Totness,  or  Totnes,  g2 
Tolt,  Franfoi*,  Barou  de,  63 
Tottenham  [Middlesex] 
Toucans  [RamphastidsJ 
Touch,  81 

Touch-me-not  [Impatiens] 
Tomhstone  [Flinty  Slate] 
Toul  [Meurtlie] 
Tuulrain,  Joshua,  84 
Toulon,  ■'-') 

Toulougeon,  F.  E.,  Viscount  of, 
flfi 

Toulouse,  fifi 

Toulouse,  Counts  of  [Laninio- 
doc] 

Toup,  Jonathan,  88. 
Tour,  M.  (J.  de  la,  S3 
Toi-r.icos  [ M usophagidss,  xvi., 

Tourcoing,  82 
Tourmalin.  M 
Toorii  [Leet,  p.  3H8] 
Tournament,  or  Tourney,  &3 
Tournav,  or  Dornick,  or  Door- 

■ik,  an 

Tournerort,  J.  P.  de,  22 
Tournefortia,  32 
Tourneminr,  Rene  Joseph,  22 
Tourneur,  Pierre  le,  22 
Tourni<|uet,  22 
Tournon,  31 
Tuurnu*  [Saone  et  Loire] 
Touiette,  M.  A.  L.  C.  de  la,  31 
Tours,  24 

Toussaint  Louverturo,  22 
Towcester  [Northamptonshire] 
Tower  of  London,  2Z 
Towers,  Joseph,  '12 
Town.  22 

Tow  nicy  Marbles,  22 
Townabeud,  Charles,  Viscount 

Townshend,  100 
Tonnshend,   Right  Hon. 

Charles,  101 
Township,  1115 
Townson,  Thomas,  145 
Toxicodendron  [Rhus] 


Toxodon,  135 
Toxostuma  |  Thrushes] 
Tracen*.  132 
Trachellpoda.  132 
Tracheotomy,  I  OS 
Trachenchy'ina  [Tissues,  Vega- 
table] 
Trachyte,  109 
TrachytelLi,  10 'J 
Traction,  U12 
Tractrix,  or  Traetory,  133 
Trade,  Board  of,  Wii 
Trade-Winds,  Ilfl 
Tradescant,  John,  LL2 
Tradescintia,  LL2 
Tradition,  U2 
Tragacanth  [Astragalus] 
Trar^aranth,  112 
Tragedy  [English  Drama] 
Trfgia,  HI 

Trajcopan   [Phasianid*},  xviii  , 
65] 

Trajrop6gon,  1U 
Tragos,  114 

Tragus  Hieronymiis,  1  li 
Tiajan'a  Column.  I  Li 
Trajau6|wlis,  iu  Thrace,  LLi 
Trajanopolis,  in  Cibcia,  LLi 
Tratamipolis,  in  Mysia,  1 15 
Trsjsnua,  ILj 
Traiectorv.  LLZ 
Tralee.  117 
Tram-Road.  112 
TrammeU,  1  IB 
Trim,  L12 

Tranquebar   [Hindustan,  xii.. 

'JOfJ 

Transactions,  Philosophical,  11^ 
Tron.irendeiital,  113 
Transcendental,  L2U 
Transformation,  12(1 
Transformation  of  Coordinate, 
121 

Traasfusiun  of  Blood,  122 
Transit,  or  Transit  Instrume  t, 

122 

Transition  Rocks,  LU 
Transits  of  Mercury  and  Yeuus, 
121 

Translation,  135 

Translation  [Version] 

Trausmutatiua  of  Metals  [Al- 
chemy] 

Transparency,  lilfi 

Transpiration,  Pulmonary.  137 

Transplant iiiK  [Planting] 

Transportation,  132 

Transportation  (law),  ICO 

Transposition.  101 

Transubstantiation  [Sacra* 
incuts] 

Transversal,  lfij 

Transverse,  lfi  2 

Transylvania,  1&2 

Trap,  1£5 

Trapa,  155 

Tripani  (province),  IC6 
Trnpaui  (town).  ICfi 
Vol.  XXV.— 3  Q 
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Tripsins  ion 
Trapezium.  Trapetoid,  167 
Ti.i.  '.  /ui  [Tiabitoml] 
Trapp,  Joseph.  D.D.,  LfiZ 
Trappe,  La,  167 
T ms-os-Montes,  12B 
Tra»s  122 

Trasymeuian  Lake  [Perugia, 

Delegazione  <li] 
Trail,  Ut& 

Trnvancore   [Hindustan,  xii., 

Traveller's  Joy  [Clematis] 
Travemunde,  168 
T  raver*,     Lake  [Mississippi 
Kivcr] 

Traver»ari,  Ambrogio,  1 1/) 
Traverse,  L22 
Traverse  Table,  122 
Traverses,  122 
Travertin,  LZ2 

Travesty  I  lii.rlcs(|iic  ;  Parody] 
Treacle  [Molasses] 
Tread-Wheel  [Transportation] 
Treason,  170 
Treasure  Trove,  172 
Treasury,  1 7-2 
Treaty, 'lI3 
Trcbbia  [Po] 
Trebiioud  (empire),  178 
Trebitond  (town),  122 
Trebucliot  [Tunil.nl  | 
Trecate  [Novara,  Province  of] 
Tredgold,  Thomas  122 
Trediakovsky,  122 
Tree,  Cotton,  L-l 
Tree*,  111 

Trees.  Laws  relating  to[Timber] 
Trefoil  [Trirolium] 
Treguny  [Cornwall] 
Tremandr  icrtf,  LSJ 

Trembeeki,  Stanulaw,  122 
Tini.tlU  [Tremell.n.J 
Treniellfoi,  Ihl 
Tremiti.  the  Hands  of,  18  ) 
Tretnolite  [Augile] 
Trench,  l&± 

Treurhard,  Sir  John,  123 
Trenchard,  John,  124 
Trent- k,  Baron  Frant  von,  LLI 
Trenck,  Baron  Frederic  von  t'er, 
122 

Trent  [Tyrol] 
Trent,  Council  of,  1-0 
Trent  and  llumber,  121 
Trenton  [Jersey,  New] 
Trentachiu  (county).  19:1 
Trentachin  (town ).  121 
Trepan  [Trephine] 
Trepang  [Holothurin] 
Trephine,  121 
Treachow,  NieU,  121 
Trespass,  L2i 
Tret  [Tnre] 
Treves  [Trier] 
Trevlgi,  Province  of,  133 
Trevlgi  (town),  122 
Trevisini,  Francesco.  1211 
Trrvr v'uii,  Angelo,  Lliii 
Trevito  [Trevig.] 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  126 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  12Z 
Trew,  Christopher  James 
Trewcicew?,  LM 
Triads  [Welsh  Language  and 

Literature] 
Trial,  198. 
Triangle,  122 

Triangula  and  Triangulum  Aus- 
trale,  122 

Triangular  Compasses  [Com- 
passes] 

Triangular  Numbers  [Numbers, 

Appellations  of] 
Triangulation,  122 
Trianthema,  L22 
Tribe,  122 

Tribolo,  Nicolo  di.  220 
Tribonianus  [Justinian's  Legis- 
lation] 
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Trfhulus,  220 

Triiiuims,  22Q 

Tubulins  t  physician),  222 

Tricullaria  [Polypiaria  ;  { VII. i- 

ri»a] 
Tiichas,  223 

Tricl.echus  [Seals,  xxi ,  16&] 

Tilch.u  [TricrmspcrTni] 

Trichlaais.  222 

Triehllia,  221 

Tiichmopiili,  223 

TncluxkrinaceBs.  '204 

Tnchodesma,  221 

T  •   .•.•l<>-  >•  [Psittacidse,  xix.. 

TrieMphoms,  221  [90 

Trichosanthis,  221 

Tricbonpermi,  221 

Trichotropix.  222 

Triekletit*  [Fahlunite] 

Tricoccsj,  2U3 

Tridacna  [Tridacuid.r] 

THdacnidss,  -()■*> 

Trida<-ophyllia[Madrcpliyllitea] 

Trident,  222 

Tridentalis,  22Z 

Trier  (government),  222 

Trier  (town),2£& 

Trieste  (government),  -08 

Trieste  (town),  222 

Triewuld.  Martin,  21U 

Trifnliurn,  212 

Trilorium,  211 

Trigl6chin,  21 1 

Triglyph   [Civil  Architecture, 

V.  2181 
Trigolielfa,  212 
Tngonia  [Trinonidrr] 
Trig6nidas,  212 
Trigonadphnlus  [Viperidss] 
Trigonometrical  Coordinates, 

213 

Trigonometrical  Curve*.  213 
Trigonometrical  Series.  '213 
Trigonometrical  Survey.  '214 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  222 
Trigonometry,  222 
Trigone  semi  is,  229 
Trigunotritu,  222 
Triller,  Daniel  Willism.  222 
Triloculfna  |  Foraminifera] 
Trilobites,  232 
Trimera,  233 
Trimmer.  Saran,  232 
Trinia.  232 

Trmcavellius,  Victor,  222 
Tnncotnalee,  232. 
Tring  [Hertfordshire] 
Tringa  [Triuginas] 
Tringinte,  232 
Trinidad,  212 
Trinity,  211 

Trinity   College,  Cambridge, 
213 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  214 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  212 
Trinity  House,  245 
Trin/ida  Neciisitas,  211 

Trinomial.  '-?47 

Triru'xlia,  '2 17 

Thorn  x  [Tortoises] 

T.-u  h.me  Spodumene] 

Triphasia,  •! 4H 

Triple  Alliance,  *24fl 

Triplicate.  212 

Tripod,  219. 

Tripoli,  2i2 

Trip,  li  (city),  232 

Tripoli  (mineral,1.  232 

Tripoli*  [Syria] 

Tripolitza.  '2.VJ 

Trippel,  Alexander,  234 

Trips&nis  [Woodpeckers] 

Triiection  of  the  Angle,  259 

Trisetum,  222 

Trismegiitmi,  '-'d  1 

Triskfno,  Giovanni  Giorgio,  261 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  221 

Tristan  da  Cunha  (islands),  2C I 

Triticnm,  221 

Triton,  223 
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Tritonia,  223 
Tritonofdea,  223 
Triumph,  223 

Triumphal  Column  [Trajan's 

Column] 
Triumviri,  or  Trcsviri,  223 
Trivento  [Sannio] 
Trivet,  Nicholas,  221 
Trivia  [Cy preside,  viii.,  266] 
Trivuhno,  224 
Troad  [Troy] 
Trochaic  Verse.  223 
Trochalclla,  2iifi 
Trochella.  222 
Trochia,  222 
Trochida*,  222 
Tiochidon  [Trochida?] 

Tr. clli ll.hr.  221 

Trocliiltis  [Trochilidie| 
Trochoids!  Curves,  222 
Troehoidea    [Trochida? ;  Tur- 

binidss] 
Trochus  [Trochidse] 
Troeten,  222 
Troglodytas,  2^2 
TrogliKlytes  [Wrens] 
Troglodyttnsa  [Wrens] 
Trogon  |Trogonid;e] 
Trog6nid:e,  222 
Trogtis  PompcilM,  223 
Trois  Kivieres  [Canada,  vi.,  214] 
Troitsk,  225 
Tio.uk.  222 

Trojan  Games  [Tournament] 
Trolhutten,  Canal  of  [Sweden] 
Trollius,  222 
Trombone.  222 
Tromp.  M.  H..  222 
Trump,  Cornelius  van,  222 
Troinsrie  [Trondhiem] 
Trona  :  So.  I  nun  J 
Tronrhin.  Theodore,  222 
Troud  (or  Trim  'i.  Saint,  228 
Trondhiem,  222 
Trondhiem  (town),  32) 
Tropre.  leie,  321 
Tropss'olum.  322 
Troparum,  322 
Trophis,  322 
Trophy,  322 
Tropic  Bird,  323 
Tropics,  321 
Trupidogastcr.  321 
Tropidolepis,  224 
Tropidoloplsma,  324 
Tropidophorus  [Scincoideans, 

xxl,  74] 
TropidorrTynchus,  305 
Tropidosaura,  32j 
Tropidurus,  3ll5 
Troppau  (circle),  326 
Troppau  (town).  322 
Troubadours,  .IQfi 
Trout,  228 
Trover,  322 

Trowbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  222 
Troy,  312 

Troy  (America)  [New  York] 
Troy  Weight,  311 
Troy,  Francis  de,  .11 1 
Troy,  John  Francis  de,  311 
Troyes,  211 
Truck  System,  312 
True.  316 

Truffle  [Tuberacea«] 
Truman,  Rev.  Joseph,  316 
Trumbull,  Sir  Wilhain,  316 
Trumbull,  John,  212 
Trumpet,  312 
Trum|>eter,  312 
Truncated,  312 
Trunk  of  Trees  [Stem] 
Truro,  212 
Truss  [Hernia] 
Trussing.  SIB 
Trust  and  Trustee,  112 
Truxillo  IPciu] 
Tryphiodnrus,  323 
Tscherkask,  Old,  325 
Tscherkask,  New,  325 
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Tschernigow  [Cirernigow] 
Tschirnhauseti,  K.  W.  v»n,  1 
Tschudi,  G.lles.  322 
Tschugujew,  '.i'17 
T»hooktshe«  [Siberia] 
Tshudes  [Kussiau  Eropirr' 
Tuam,  32Z 

Tltam,  Diocese  of,  22Z 
Tuariks  [Sahara] 
Tubaktrsea  [Madrvpliyllixa' 
Tubbus  [Persia] 
Tulie,  322 

Tube,  Eustachian  [Ear] 
Tuber  (in  systematic  MsS] 

[Tulieracea!] 
Tuber  (in   ktruclural  Utu. 

(Stem] 
Tuberscess,  328 
Tiibercularini,  329 
Tuberose    [Polyanthes  Tu!«. 

Tubici.iella  rCirripeda,»ii.;l 

Whales] 
Tiil  icole,  322 
Tubicolidir,  331 
Tubifcra,  334 
Tubingen,  331 
Tubipi.nra,  or  Tubipiiri<l».  IK 
Tubtporites.  'dli 
Tubulibranchiata,  333 
Tubull|>ora  [Tubulipun.V 
Tubuliporidse,  or  lulm.i  . 

33Z 
Tucinus,  332 
Tucker,  Abraham.  332 
Tucker,  Josiah.  332 
Tuckey,  Captain  [Conpr.>] 
Tucuman  [  Plats,  xvii...  _L 
Tudela  [Navarra] 
Tudila,  Benjamin  of  [Bnr 

of  Tudela  j 
Tudor  [Henry  VII.] 
Tudway,  Thomas,  311 
Tuesday  [Week] 
Tufa  |  Travertin] 
Tuff,  3J1 
Tuileriea  [Par:s] 
Tula  (goveniment),  311 
Tula  (towu  i,  311 
Tulip  Tree,  311 
Tulip  [Tulipa] 
Tfilipa.  312 
Tulipiria  [Polypiarii; 

larida-1 
Tulipoininia  [Tulips] 
Tull,  Jeihro,  311 
Tullamore,  or  Tullamoeir-  tii 
Tulle,  342 
Tullus  llostilins,  3ii 
Tumbrel,  or  Tumhril,  M 
Tumen,  Tjumen,  or  Jepxats-i 

346 
Tumour,  31fi 
Tumulus  for  Barrow), US 
Tun  [Ton] 
Tunbridge  [Kent] 
Tunbridge  Wells  [Kent] 
Ti.ne,  332 
Tungsten,  332 
Tunguses  [Siberia,  xii.,  *' '. 
Tunicita,  331 
Tuning,  324 
Tunis  (state),  23i 
Tunis  (town),  32Z 
Tunja  [Granada,  New] 
Tunnel,  322 
Tunstall,  James,  376 
Tupaia,  3Z2 
Tupinambis  [Monitors] 
Tupistra,  32Z 
Turbary,  Common  of,  Ji» 
Turbinlrea,  3Z2 
Turbinrlla  [Siphon**!*""1' 

xiii..  52] 
Turbrniil»»7  322 
Turbindlia  [Ma-lrerhj111*' 
Turbinolopsis  [Ma<lr»phy'  •* 
Turbo  [TurbiindssJ 
Turbot  [Pleuronectid»l 
Turdidis  [Me^ulUi«;1^l^",it, 
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Tunlu*  [Merulida  ;  Thrushes] 
Turennc,  Henii,  \  icomte  <!.', 

380 
Turf,  343 

Turcot.  A.  R.  J.,  3S0 
Turin  [Torino] 
Turinsk  [Siberia,  xxL,  471" 
Turkey  [Pavonidss,  xvn., 

Poultry,  xviiU  48  0] 
Turkey,  Turk*,  3<Ti 
Turkish  Chronology,  403 
Turkish  Languages  and  Liter*' 

|UM,4tt 
Turkey,  Commerce  of,  JilZ 
Turkey  Berrirs  |  Illiamuus] 
Turkey  Buzzard,  4ft3 
Turkey  Hone,  1112 
Turkistnn,  JJJ 

Turkuman«    [Turkey ;  Tutki- 

■  can] 
Turks  [Turkey] 
Turmeric  Hoot  [Curcuma] 
Turnbull'a  lilue,  416 
Turnebus,  Adrian,  417 
Turner,  William,  417 
Turner,  Samuel,  4 1 7 
Turneri  Yellow,  liZ 
Turners  [Tuineraceae] 
Turneiicfa?,  418 
Turmeiite,  41S 
Turnhout.  413 
Turning  lift 
Turnip.  4iZ 
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Turnip-Fly,  All 
Turnips.  42Z 

Turnix  [Ferdicidss,  xvii.,  44'2] 
Turnpike  Roads  [Roads] 
Turnpike  Trusts.  42ft 
Turnsole  [Archil] 
Turnstone  [Srolopacida,  xxi., 
86] 

Turpentine  Tree,  43ft 
Turpentines,  4."U 
Turpeth  Mineral  [Mercury,  xv., 
104] 

Turpin,  or  Tilpin  (Turpinus_>, 

lag 

Turpin  de  Crisse,  4  )3 
Turpluia,  -i  )  i 
Turtpioise,  43  J 
Turra>u,  434. 
Turret,  434 
Turrilites,  43J 
Turris,  iii 
Turritella,  434 
Tursellimis,  Horitiu*,  jJii 


Turtle  [Toitosis] 
Turtle  U..i 


.re,  4JiZ 

Tuscan   Order    [Civil  Archi- 
tecture, lib,       ;  Column] 
Tuscan  School  of  Fainting,  433 
TuHcans  [Ktiuria] 
Tuscany,  -141 
Tusculum  [Frascali] 
Tu».er,  Thomas,  44j 
Tussiligo,  li_ 
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TussiUgo  Fsrfara.  4Jfi 
Tutbury  [Staffordshire] 
Tutela  [Tutor] 
Tutenag,  lift 
Tutilo,  41fi 
Tutor,  44C. 
Tulsan,  147 
Tutiy  [Zinc] 

Tuxford  [Nottinghamshire] 
Tuy,44Z 

'I'm  .  Lucas  de,  447 
Tw'eddell,  John,  44Z 
Tweed      [Ilerwick;  Berwick- 
shire] 

Twvedmouth  [Berwickshire] 

Twelve  Tables,  AAh 

Twer  (government),  44B 

Twer  (iowii),  413 

Twilight,  41Q 

Twi  uiug.  Thomas,  44ft 

Twining,  William,  HQ 

Twits,  Richard.  433 

Tyrho  Brahc.l  Brahe,  Tvcho] 

Tychonic  System  [llrah'e,  Ty- 

cho ;  S\st*m] 
Tychten,  O.  O.,  lin 
Tychsen.  T.  C  ,  15ft 
Tye,  Christopher,  4"'Q 
Tylophoia,  -1?)  1 
Tylos  [Isopoda,  xiii.,  55] 
Ty'mpanum  [KarJ 
Tvndsle,  or  Tindale,  William, 
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Tynemouth,  132 
Type-Founding,  433 
Typhacev,  450 
Typhis,  4.S7 
Typhlophthalmcs,  43Z 
Typhlops,  457 
Typhfinhim,  4*)S 
Typhoon.  453 
Typhus  [Frver] 
Tyrannina  (Shrikes,  xxi.,  4131 
Tyramiio,  4.iH 

Tyrannula  [Shrikes,  xxi.,  415] 

Srannus  [Shrikes,  xxi.,  413] 
,.r..nt.  453 
Ty  rant  [Shrikes,  xxi.,  415] 
Tyre  [Tyrns] 
Tyrkeunedy  [Fermanagh] 
TJ-rol,  43ft 
Tyrone,  Ifift 
Tym-11,  James,  4£Z 
Tyrrheni  [litruria] 
TyrtacuH,  4<>7 

Spo,  138  . 
^Vrwhnt,  Thomas,  433 
1  yson,  Edward,  ;  •  -. 
Tyssons,  Peter,  ALU 
Tytler,  William,  AM 
*ytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  If. 9 
Tzaua,  Lake  [Abyssinia;  Nile] 
Tzetzes,  Johannes,  IZft 
Tzetzes,   Isaac  [Tzetzes,  Jo- 
hannes] 
Tigris,  4211 
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U  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  series  of  vowel  sounds,  } 
lying  next  to  the  vowel  o.    In  the  Hebrew  alphabet  it  does 
not  appear,  and  was  probably  originally  wanting  in  that  of 
the  Greek  tongue.    For  the*  different  forms  of  the  letter 

SeC  AU'HABKT. 

I.  The  close  connection  between  this  vowel  and  the 
vowel  o  might  be  inferred  from  their  relative  position  in 
the  vocal  gamut,  and  has  been  already  the  subject  of 
remark  under  the  article  O. 

2.  h  is  interchangeable  with  the  diphthongs  oe  or  oi*  in 
Latin.  Thus  cure,  Gtor,  iinus,  munio,  muni*,  often  appear 
in  the  older  dialects  of  that  language  as  coins,  or  coera, 
oitor  or  oetor,  oenus  (observe  the  w  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  the  English  word  on*),  moinio  or  moenio,  moenis. 
Hence  the  verb  uro  is  probably  connected  with  oestrum, 
and  also  with  aestus,  aestas,  as  well  as  Vesta,  Vesevus.  In 
the  same  way  foetus,  foecuudus,  are  formed  front  the  old 
verb  fuo,  by  the  addition  of  the  common  suffixes  liu  and 
fundus,  which  are  so  often  attacheil  to  verbs.  Again  the 
variation  in  the  forms  of  Poeni  and  Punicus  is  an  example 
of  the  same  principle.  It  may  be  added,  that  all  the  words 
munus,  mumrc,  communis,  immunis,  munia,  mums,  are 
connected  both  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Greek  words, 
such  as  /io«(xi,  denoting  division. 

3.  u  with  au,  as  in  the  Latin  forms  claudo  and  cludo, 
and  the  Latin  mus  compared  with  the  German  maus,  a 
mouse. 

4.  A  short  u  with  <1.  Thus  those  who  represent  the 
Arabic  article  in  English  characters  are  divided  between 
al  and  ul. 

5.  A  short  u  with  e.  Thus  the  Greek  tongue,  or  rather 
pen,  prefers  the  syllable  where  the  Latin  writes  ul,  par- 
ticularly in  the  penult  syllable:  as  £<«Xoc,  Siculus:  com- 
pare also  the  cry  i)u\tUv  with  the  Latin  ululare.  The 
Germans  again  prefer  el.  Hence  the  Latin  tabula,  tabula, 
appear  in  German  as  tafel,  fabel.  The  vowel  u  is  also  pre- 
ferred by  the  Romans  before  n,  if  a  d  or  t  follow.  Hence 
rediens  has  a  genitive  redeuntis,  and  faciundus  is  as  com- 
mon as  faciendus. 

G.  A  short  u  with  t.   See  I.,  s.  2. 

7.  For  the  interchange  of  du  with  b  and  r,  see  B,  D. 

8.  For  the  interchange  of  /  with  u,  see  L. 

9.  Ou  not  unfrequently  results  from  on,  particularly  in 
the  Greek  language,  as  otovc  for  olovc ;  tvwtovh  for  rvw- 
rovrt ;  and  the  accusative  plural  of  the  second  declension, 
oucovc,  is  a  corruption  of  oucovc,  being  formed  from  the  sin- 
gular oicov  by  the  addition  of  the  affix  for  plurality.  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  appears  to  be  wrong  in  inserting  a  digamma 
in  this  form. 

10.  For  the  loss  of  an  initial  c  before  «,  see  C.  In  con- 
firmation of  what  is  there  stated,  it  may  be  observed  that 
uter  appears  in  an  inscription  which  is  determined  by  its 
contents  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  sera,  in  the  form 
cuter,  at  least  neuter  is  written  nee  uter.  The  copyists, 
scandalized  at  such  a  form,  altered  it  into  nee  rero,  to  the 
titter  annihilation  of  the  sense,  until  Marini  again  restored 
the  true  reading  of  the  stone. 

II.  The  insertion  of  a  y  sound  before  «  is  not  limited  to 
an  initial  u,  as  in  union,  university  *,  but  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  words.  Thus,  in  Norfolk  'true'  is  sometimes 
pronounced  Mryoo.'  It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
English  have  adopted  the  orthography  ew  iu  so  many 
word*,  as  new,  few. 

12.  For  the  intimate  connection  of  u  with  V  and  W,  sec 
those  letters. 

U'BEDA,  a  city  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  called  los  Cerros  de  Ubeda,  in  37"  56' 
N.  lat.,  3U  24'  W.  long.,  between  the  rivers  Guadalquivir 
and  Guadalimar.  Since  the  new  division  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  Ubeda  belongs  to  the  province  of  Jaen.  Alfonso 
IX.  of  Leon  took  it  from  the  Moors  on  the  ICth  of  July, 
1212,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  las  Navas  de  Tolosa; 
but  the  garrison  which  he  left  in  it  being  too  scanty  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  Moors,  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Christians,  and  set  on  fire.  The  Moors  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  29th  of  September,  1239,  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  Fernando  I II.  The  inhabitants,  together  with  those 


of  Baeza  and  other  cities  which  were  reduced  about  tb*- 
same  lime,  betook  themselves  to  Granada.    The  plain  <j' 
which  Ubeda  stands  is  among  the  most  fertile  of  Andalu.»>*a- 
and  yields  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  oil,  which  are  caj-i~»«-c 
into  the  interior.   The  population  amounted,  in  182S.  t.* 
15,774  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  occupied  in  agricul-  | 
tural  pursuits ;  the  rest  find  employment  in  the  manufac-  i 
tures  of  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  and  hats.  Ubeda  celebrate  * 
an  annual  fair,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Jaen,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  the  */;t  \ 
from  the  Moors.    (Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geogra/ico  ;  Ma- 
riana, Hist.  Gen.  de  lupuiia.  lib.  xvi.) 

UBERTI,  FA'ZIO  DEGLI,  of  a  Guibeline  family  of 
Florence,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Lapo  dei;-> 
Uberti  and  grandson  of  the  great  Guibeline  leader  Farinaia 
degli  Uberti,  who  after  the  defeat  of  the  Guelphsat  Moji- 
teaperto,  saved  Florence  from  the  fury  of  his  own  party, 
which  wanted  to  raze  the  town  to  the  ground.  Of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Fazio  little  is  known,  except  that  he  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  an 
emigrant  in  consequence  of  the  proscription  of  his  party 
by  the  triumphant  Guelpha,  and  that  he  found  an  asylum 
at  various  Italian  courts,  among  the  rest  at  that  of  the 
Visconti  at  Milan,  amusing  his  patrons  by  reciting  verses. 
Some  of  his  canzoni  and  other  small  poems  are  found  in 
various  collections.   He  composed  also  a  descriptive  poem 
in  terza  rima,  entitled  'II  Dittamondo,'  from  the  Latin 
I  words  'dicta  mundi,'  the  'sayings'  or  'the  news  of  the 
world,"  in  which,  borrowing  the  plan  of  Dante,  he  repre- 
sents himself  travelling  about  the  world  in  company  with 
Sulinus,  the  author  of  the  '  Polyhistor,'  and  describes  tho 
various  countries,  their  history,  the  contemporary  sove- 
reigns, and  other  things  worthy  of  note.   The  poem  eon- 
tains  six  books,  subdivided  into  cantos,  but  is  not  complete. 
It  is  written  with  graphic  concision  and  energy  of  style, 
and  is  interesting  as  a  memorial  of  the  geographical  in- 
formation of  that  age,  mixed  with  fabulous  traditions  and 
mythological  lore. 

The  'Dittamondo'  was  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1474,  and 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1501,  both  editions  being  however 
full  of  errors.  An  improved  edition,  with  corrections  by 
Monti  and  Perticari,  was  published  at  Milan  in  182t>. 
Fazio  is  said,  by  Filippo  Villani,  to  have  died  at  Verona, 
after  a  quiet  old  age.  (Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Lette- 
ratura  Itali<ina.> 

UBES,  ST.  [Setubai..J 

UCAYALI,  lliver.   [Amazon  ;  Peru.] 

UCCE'LLO,  PA'OLO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine 
painter,  contemporary  with  the  sculptors  Ghiberti  and 
Donatelto,  who  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  that  had  lived, 
from  Giotto  until  Vasari 's  own  time,  liad  he  bestowed 
as  much  labour  on  men  and  animals  as  he  did  on  per- 
spective. Uccello  was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  re- 
duced the  principles  of  perspective  to  rule :  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  geometry  as  a  science,  which  he  leamt  of 
his  friend  the  mathematician  Giovanni  Manetti,  with  whom 
he  used  to  read  Euclid.  He  painted  in  fresco  and  in  dis- 
temper, but  most  of  his  works  are  now  destroyed.  His 
pictures  were  generally  of  such  subjects  as  admitted  of  the 
introduction  of  animals;  and  he  contrived  in  all  his  work* 
to  display  his  power  of  foreshortening.  His  best  works 
were  those  painted  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  green  earth, 
where  he  illustrated  the  histories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of 
Noah,  the  creation,  and  the  deluge.  In  these  works  he 
painted  numerous  animals,— amongst  them  many  bird*. 
He  acquired  his  name  of  Uccello  on  account  of  his  predi- 
lection for  painting  birds.  Vasari  does  not  mention  his 
family  name :  it  was  not  Mazzocchi,  which  is  a  name  given 
to  him  by  Urlandi  through  misunderstanding  a  passage  in 
Vasari.  He  was  skilful  also  in  landscape -painting,  and 
the  backgrounds  of  some  of  his  paintings  were  the  best 
specimens  of  this  department  of  art  that  had  been  pro- 
duced up  to  his  time. 

Uccello  painted  also  in  green  earth,  in  the  cathedral,  a 
colossal  equestrian  portrait  of  au  Englishman,  who  wa»  a 
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captain  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  who  is  called  Gio- 
vanni Aguto  by  Italian  writers:  he  died  in  1393.  This 
paint  iny;  still  exists,  and  is  marked  at  the  base,  Pauli 
Uceelli  Opus.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  proficiency 
in  hia  own  peculiar  line,  and  lie  painted  on  the  same  panel 
liia  own  portrait,  with  the  portraits  of  four  other  men 
distinguished  in  different  arts  or  sciences.  He  painted 
Giotto  for  painting,  Brunelleschi  for  architecture,  Dona- 
tello  for  sculpture,  himself  for  perspective  and  animal 
painting,  and  Giovanni  Manetti  for  mathematics.  He 
died,  according  to  Vasari,  in  1432,  aged  eighty-three,  very 
poor,  having  latterly  devoted  his  whole  time  to  perspec- 
tive, which  was  a  very  unprofitable  study  to  himself, 
although  succeeding  artists  derived  great  advantages  from 
his  labours.  Bottan  supposes  1472  to  have  been  the  date 
of  V  .cello  s  death. 

(Vasari,  File  de'  Pittori,  $■<:. ;  Lastri.  Etruria  Piitrice.) 
UDALL,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1500. 
He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, January  13,  1520,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  Sep- 
tember 3,  1524.  After  he  left  college  he  became  master 
of  Kton  school,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1534, 
which  had  been  refused  to  him  at  college  on  account  of 
hia  inclination  to  the  tenets  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards 
master  of  Westminster  school.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  at 
Windsor.    He  died  in  1504. 

Udall  published  '  Flovres  for  Latyne  Spekynge,*  London, 
1533,  which  consists  of  selections  from  Terence's  comedies, 
with  an  English  translation  ;  he  also  published  translations 
from  some  of  the  Latin  works  of  Erasmus ;  but  his  chief 
claim  to  notice  is,  that  he  was  probably  the  first  writer  of 
regular  English  comedies  divided  into  acts  and  scenes. 
Wood  says  that  he  wrote  several  comedies,  all  of  which 
however  had  been  lost,  till  a  printed  copy  of  one  of  them 
was  discovered  in  1818:  this  is  '  Ralph  Koyster  Doyster.' 
An  account  of  this  comedy  is  given  in  English  Drama, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  429;  and  in  The  Pictoral  History  of  England, 
vol.  iii.,  p. 579.  Udall  also  wrote,  probably  for  his  scholars 
at  Eton,  a  Latin  tragedy, 4  De  Papatu,'  1540. 

John  IleytrnotI,  born  at  North  Mims,  in  Hertfordshire, 
was  a  dramatic  writer  contemporary  with  Udall.  He  also 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1505,  at  Mechelen 
(Mechlin).  Heywood's  plays  however  were  shorter,  and 
less  artistically  constructed  than  Udall'*,  consisting  of  only 
a  single  act,  and  were  rather  interludes  than  comedies. 
For  an  account  of  Heywood's  productions,  see  Enoi.ish 
Diiama,  p.  428;  and  Pictorial  Ihstory  »/  England,  vol.  iii., 
p.  579.  John  Heywood  should  not  be  confounded  with 
Hkvwood.  Thomas. 

-Bakers  Biographia  Dramatica,  by  Reed  and  Jones; 
Watt  s  Bibliotheca.) 

UDDE  VALLA.  [Sweden.] 

U'DINK,  PROVINCE  OF,  a  division  of  the  Venetian 
territories,  now  forming  part  of  the  Lombardo-\  netian 
kingdom  subject  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  districts :  Udine,  San  Davidc.  Spilimbergo, 
Maniago,  Aviano,  Sacile,  Pordenone,  San  Vito,  Codroipo, 
Latisana,  Palma,  Cividale,  S.  Piefro,  Faedis,  Mogtrio,  Pa- 
luzza,  Higolato,  Ampezzo.  Tolmezzo,  Gemona,  and  Trice- 
simo.  The  whole  population  is  about  340,000.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  is  given  under  Frhti.i.  The  principal 
towns  are.  1,  Udine,  the  capital,  situated  in  an  elevated 
plain,  near  the  foot  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Venice  to  Vienna.  Udine  is  a  walled  town,  between 
four  and  five  miles  in  circumference.  Upon  an  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  once  the  resi- 
lience of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  who  were  for  several 
centuries  lords  ofFriuli.  The  patriarchs  of  Venice  have 
succeeded  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia.  Udine  is  a  bishop's  see:  it  has  some  fine 
churches,  among  others  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  Martire ;  and  several  palaces  of  the  nobility 
adorned  with  good  paintings,  a  handsome  square  lined 
with  arcades  and  adorned  with  a  fountain,  several  good 
streets,  a  communal  gymnasium,  a  royal  lyceum,  a  clerical 
seminary,  three  colleges  for  the  education  of  females,  seve- 
ral public  libraries,  the  Museum  Bertolini,  the  Museum 
Antonini,  an  agricultural  academy,  a  philharmonic  in- 
stitute, a  monte  di  nieti.  a  theatre,  and  nearly  20,000 
inhabitants.  A  considerable  trade  in  silk,  the  produce  of 
the  country,  is  carried  on  at  Udine.  There  are  silk  and 


leather  manufactories,  and  a  sugar-refinery.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fruitful  and  well  watered,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy  and  pleasant.  About  two  miles  from 
Udine  is  the  village  of  Campoformio,  memorable  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1797  between  General  Bonaparte  and 
the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  in  which  Venice  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  nations.  Udine  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Giovanni  da  Udine,  of  a  painter  of  the  same 
name,  of  the  scholar  Robortcllo,  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  Lucca,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padua  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  several  other  learned  men.  2,  Civi- 
dale, with  4000  inhabitants,  the  antient  Forum  Julii,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  and  where 
important  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  recently  dug  out, 
chiefly  by  the  care  of  Count  Michele  della  Torre,  assisted 
by  tlic  Imperial  Austrian  government.  3,  Pordenone, 
near  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Treviso,  a  thriving 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  with  manufactories  of  linens  and 
paper.  4,  Spilimbergo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento, 
a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Irene 
da  Spilimbergo,  a  female  painter  of  some  note.  5,  Palma 
Nova,  a  fortress,  important  for  its  situation  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Italy. 

(Liruti,  Notisie  dei  Letterati  dtl  Friuli ;  Maniago,  Storia 
delle.  Belle  Arti  Friulane ;  Palladio  degli  Olivi,  Ilistorie 
della  Provineia  del  Friuli,  1660;  Maniago,  Guidad  Udine, 
1825 ;  Rampoldi,  Corografia  del?  Italia.) 

UDINE,  GIOVANNI  DA.  fNAXJii.l 

UELZEN  is  a  small  town  in  the  principality  of  Lune- 
burg.  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  52°  5C  N.  lat.  and 
10"  32*  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Liine- 
burg  heath,  on  the  river  Umenau,  the  two  arms  of  which 
surround  the  town,  and  has  a  wall  and  moat  with  three 
gates.  The  population  is  about  3000.  They  cultivate  flax 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  have  manufactories  of  linens, 
camlet,  woollen  cloth,  and  starch :  there  is  likewise  a 
brandy-distillery  and  a  paper-miH.  There  are  no  public 
buildings,  except  one  church  and  two  hospitals.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  annual 
fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  flax  are  much  frequented. 
There  is  in  the  neighbouring  country  a  good  breed  of 
horses,  of  which  the  stallions  arc  highly  valued.  Uelzen 
is  the  birthplace  of  Professor  Ebcrhard  Augustus  William 
von  Zirumermann,  the  well-known  geographical  and  po- 
litical writer,  who  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  England, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  :  he  visited  England  several  times,  and 
published  in  London  his  '  Political  Survey  of  the  present 
State  of  Europe,'  1788.  In  his  later  works  (after  1806;  he 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  French  tyranny 
with  a  freedom  which  frequently  exposed  him  to  personal 
dnnger.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  June,  1814,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age.  (Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ; 
Hassel,  Handbuch;  Stein,  Handbuch  der  Geographic, 
edited  by  Horschelmann.) 

UFFCULM.  [Dkvonshirk.] 

UFFENBACH,  ZACHARIAS  CONRAD  VON.  a 
learned  German,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  Feb/uary,  16H3, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  his  father  was  a  senator, 
and  belonged  to  an  antient  and  noble  family  of  the  place. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Rudolstadt,  wnence 
he  proceeded  in  1698  to  the  university  of  Strassburg  to 
study  law.  In  1700  he  lost  both  his  parents,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Frankfort;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  over 
his  grief  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  completed  his  acade- 
mical studies,  and  in  1702  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
law  under  Christian  Thomasius,  after  having  written  an 
inaugural  dissertation,  '  De  Quasi-emancipatione  Gcnna- 
norum  occasione  Reformationis  Francofurtensis.'  Uffenhach 
from  his  youth  showed  a  great  love  of  books,  and  while  he 
was  at  the  universities  he  considerably  increased  the  library 
left  him  by  his  father.  After  completing  his  studies,  he 
travelled  for  two  years  throueh  Germany,  and  collected 
MSS.  and  rare  books.  In  1704  he  returned  to  Frankfort 
and  settled  there.  The  next  five  years  were  chiefly  spent 
in  completing  his  library,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
extensive  private  collections  in  Germany.  In  the  mean 
time  some  offer  was  made  to  him  at  Oxford,  and  it  was 
partly  with  a  view  to  see  whether  the  offer  would  suit  his 
taste,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  making  some  acquisi- 
tions for  his  library,  that  in  1709  he  visited  England,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  But  various  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  English  climate,  which  did  not  agree 
with  his  delicate  constitution,  induced  him  in  1711  to  re- 
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turn  to  hi*  native  place.  He  brought  hark  with  him  up- 
wards of  4000  rare  and  curious  bonks  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Holland  and  Holland.  In  17:21  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  senator  of  Frankfort,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  anions;  hi*  fellow-citizen*,  that  in  the 
course  of  nine  years  lie  was  twice  elected  mayor:  in  1731 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  chief-justice.  He  died  on 
the  tith  of  January,  1734. 

Uffenbach  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  diligence.  As 
long  as  his  health  permitted  it,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
time  to  bibliographical  and  other  studies,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  most  laborious  work*.  He  made  and  published 
three  different  catalogues  of  his  library;  one  in  17-0, 
and  another  ill  1720,  under  the  title  '  Bihliothcea  Uft'en- 
bachiana  apocrypha  vel  latens,  hoc  est,  librorum  in  cor- 
pus redactoruin  vel  alii*  insertorum  Catalogue. '  This 
catalogue  was  believed  to  have  bceu  made  by  the  au- 
thor with  a  view  of  disposing  of  some  parts  of  his  library, 
as  his  official  duties  prevented  his  attending  to  it  n* 
much  as  before.  A  third  catalogue,  in  4  vols.  4to„  was 
published  alter  Uffenbach  . s  death  in  1733.  Besides  these 
catalogues  he  commenced  several  other  works,  but  was 
pi-evented  from  completing  them  partly  by  his  official  en- 
gagements, and  partly  by  ill  health.  These  works  were,— 
1,  'Glossarium  Germanicum  Medii  Aevi ';  2,  '  Commenta- 
rius  de  Vita  propria,'  that  is,  au  autobiography ;  3,  'Selecta 
Historiae  literaiiae  et  librariae,'  the  MS.  of  which  formed 
several  quarto  volumes ;  4,  *  Adversaria,  sivc  Excerpta 
Realium  ad  Rem  Librarian!  et  Literaiiam  facientium,'  in 
nine  quarto  volumes..  The  work  most  advanced  towards 
completion  was  Uffenbach**  autobiography ;  but  when  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  finishing 
his  works,  he  gave  the  MSS.  of  them  to  his  friend  J.  G. 
Schellhorn  of  Memmingcn,  together  with  his  literary  cor- 
respondence, forming  eighteen  thick  quarto  volumes,  and 
allowed  him  to  make  any  use  of  them  he  pleased.  Schell- 
horn did  not  indeed  complete  or  publish  the  works  thus 
bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  made  much  use  of  the  materials 
collected  by  Uffenbach  for  his  '  Amoenitates  Literaiiae,'  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  wluch  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
earliest  printed  works  contained  in  the  library  of  Utfenhach. 
He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  his  friend,  which  is  prefixed  to  a 
collection  of  UfTenbach's  letters,  1  Coinmcrcii  Kjnslolaiis 
Ufl'enbaehiani  Selecta,'  &c.,  1753,  &c,  5  vols.  8vo. 

UGGI'ONE,  or  UGLO'NE  MARCO,  called  also  Marco 
of  Oggionc  in  the  Milanese,  was  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  He  did  not,  like  most  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  great  master,  confine  himself  to  easel  pic- 
tures, executed  slowly  and  highly  finished,  but  became  an 
eminent  painter  in  fresco,  and  his  works  in  the  Place  at 
Milan  have  retained  even  to  our  time  their  tone  and  colour 
unimpaired.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  in  the  refectory  :  this 
is  the  Crucifixion,  which  i*  equally  admirable  for  the  skill 
evinced  in  the  composition,  the  spirited  execution,  the 
variety  in  the  numerous  figures,  and  the  taste  of  the  dra- 
peries. For  the  refectory  of  the  celebrated  nionaslery  of 
the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  he  made  a  copy  of  The  Last  Supper 
of  Lionardo  da  V  inci,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  matchless  original. 

The  church  of  St.  Euphemia.  at  Milan,  contains  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  He 
died  in  1530,  but  his  age  is  not  known. 

(Pilkington ;  Fuseli,  Dictionary  <>f  Painters ;  Mariana 
Starke,  Travels  in  Km  one,  10th  edition,  London,  1*30.) 

UGHELLI,  FERDI NANDO,  bom  at  Florence  about 
1303,  entered  the  order  of  Clteiiux,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
diguity  of  abbot.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  great  work. 
'  Italia  Sacra,'  published  at  Rome,  in  9  vols,  fob,  1042-8, 
in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  various  Italian  sees, 
with  the  series  of  their  respective  bishops,  and  illustrates 
them  by  numerous  documents  from  the  episcopal  archives, 
which  also  reflect  much  light  on  the  general  history  of  the 
country.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  author  to  examine 
himself  all  the  archives  of  the  numerous  Italian  sees,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  employ  others  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  execution  of  the  work' is  unequal.  Still  Ughellis 
history  is  very  valuable,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar 
compilations  of  the  episcopal  history  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  that  of  France,  which  was  published  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  appearance  of  Ughelli's  first  volume, 
under  the  title  of  '  Gallia  Christiana,"  in  1G3G.  A  new 
edition  of  Ughelli's  work  was  published  at  Venice,  in  10 


vols,  fob,  1717-33,  with  considerable  additions,  and  with 
the  '  Sicilia  Sacra '  of  Rocco  Pirro. 

Ughelli  wrote  a  work  in  illustration  of  the  history  oC  th.«. 
Colonna  family,  4  Imagines  Colimmensis  Familia'  Cai  «_liria- 
lium,'  Rome,  1030;  and  another  work  in  Italian,  cut  it  K«l 
*  Albcro  e  Istoria  della  Faniiglia  de*  Cotiti  di  Marscisu'ko,' 
Rome,  16G7.  Ughelli  died  at  Rome  in  1070. 
,  (Tiral>oschi,  Storiu  della  Letterttfurn  Jtnliaua.) 

UGOTZ  is  a  small  county  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary . 
in  the  circle  bevond  the  1  licit*.    It  is  hounded  on  thi. 
north  and  west  by  the  county  of  Bcregh,  and  on  the  o*i*t 
and  south  by  that  of  Szathmar.    The  area  U  only  n"bcmt 
480  square  miles,  and  the  population  (in  1832)  40,G-J-;j.  of 
whom  two-filth*  are  Hungarians,  the  remainder  Wal- 
lachians  and  Ru»niaks.    In  Ihc  northern  and  eastern  parts 
there  are  some  mountains.    The  southern  part  is  a  plain, 
with  a  very  slight  declivity,  on  which  account  the  Theism 
flows  very  slowly  and  with  many  windings,  and  l'onn.< 
numerous  islands :  there  are  also  extensive  marshes,  and 
the  frequent  inundationsare  injurious  to  the  productivenes-s 
of  the  soil :   in  dry  seasons  it  is  more  fruitful.    The  moun- 
tainous part  i*  sterile.    Of  the  productive  part  of  the  larsd 
(100.384  acres;,  above  one-half  is  covered  with  forest*. 
00.000  are  arable,  8327  meadows.and  1318  vineyards.  The 
chief  domestic  animal*  are  swine,  which  feed  in  the  great 
oak-forests.    There  is  a  pretty  considerable  number  of 
sheep,  and  no  want  of  horned  cattle.   The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  timber,  corn  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  fniit.    In  the  woods  there  arc  bears,  lynxes,  sta^s, 
fallow-deer,  and  a  variety  of  birds.    Fish  are  extreme iy 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Thciss,  and  are  a  chief  source 
of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.   There  is  no  considerable  tow  a 
in  this  county.    Nagy  Szollos,  the  capital,  has  only  2TAJO 
inhabitants. 

{Oestcrrcichisehe  National Enryclopiidie ;  Uttgarn, Crw- 
tien,  Slaconien,  und  der  Ungarische  Mthtair  Griinze, 
Leipzig,  1834,  anonymous.-) 

UIST,  the  name  of  two  of  the  larger  Hebrides  [Hebridf.*], 
belonging  to  Inverness-shire  [I^vf.knkss-shirk},  and  dis- 
tinguished as  North  Uist  and  South  Uist.  North  l  ist  is 
separated  on  the  north  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Long 
Island  by  the  Sound  of  Harris,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
smaller  islands ;  and  on  the  south  from  the  island  of  Ben- 
becula  by  a  narrow  strait  without  name,  dry  at  low-water. 
South  Uist  lies  south  of  Henbccula,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strait,  and  at  its  other  (southern)  ex- 
tremity is  separated  by  a  strait  from  the  little  island  of 
Barra.  Bolh  North  and  South  Uist  are  separated  on  the 
east  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  by  the  channel  of  the  Little 
Much,  here  about  15  miles  across  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  on  the  west  they  are  washed  bv  the  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  lie  between  57J  3'  and  37"  13'  N.  lat.  and 
between  7"  &  and  7*  30*  W.  long. 

North  Uist  is  about  10  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  13  wide  from  north  to  south,  measured  in  a  direct 
line :  but  tlie  island  is  so  intersected  by  deep  arms  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  and  so  occupied  by  freshwater  lakes,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  crossed  in  any  direction  without  making  a 
circuit.  The  erection  of  wooden  bridges  over  some  of  the 
inlets  has  diminished  this  inconvenience.  Some  of  the 
inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  east  side,  especially  Loch  Maddy, 
fonn  commodious  harbours.  There  are  hills  on  this  side  of 
the  island  from  300  to  700  feet  high  ;  Mount  Eval,  near  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  is  above  2000  feet.  More 
to  the  west  are  barren  moors,  then  other  hills  covered  with 
heath  and  rough  pasture ;  then  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  lie  the  principal  pasture  and  cultivated  lands,  with 
a  shore  generally  low,  but  having  a  few  bold  rockv  head- 
lands. The  tillage  land  yields  good  crops  of  bear  or  baric v  ; 
the  pasturage  is  covered  with  white  and  red  clover.  The 
sands  on  the  west  coast  are  composed  of  fragments  of  shells 
ground  to  powder,  and  being  carried  inland  by  the  w  ind,  they 
form  a  calcareous  manure  and  tend  to  improve  the  land. 
The  island  is  chiefly  fonned  of  gneiss :  but  at  the  entrance 
of  Iah-Ii  Maddy  arc' two  basaltic  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

Aquatic  birds  are  numerous  on  the  freshwater  lakes,  in 
which  trout  are  found.  Some  of  the  islands  in  these  lakes 
con(ain  red  deer.  Fish  are  not  very  numerous  on  the  coa«t, 
except  shell  fish,  especially  cockles,  which  arc  abundant. 
The  otter  and  the  seal  are  lound  on  the  shore. 

The  whole  island  belongs  to  Lord  Macdonald  :  it  con- 
tained, in  1831,  797  inhabited  houses;  R'l3  families,  of 
wluch  C02  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  09  in  manu 
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facturc,  trade,  and  handicraft;  the  population  was  4G03. 
The  quantity  or  land  in  tillage  was  11,200  acres,  Scotch 
measure ;  the  quantity  of  constant  pasture  was  42,350 
acres.  Some  of  the  '  tacksmen,'  or  larger  farmers,  who  hold 
leases,  are  skilful  agriculturists:  the  smaller  tenants  have 
improved  within  the  last  30  years.  Fishing  is  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  though  still 
rallied  on,  has  much  declined.  Eleven  decked  vessels,  from 
21)  to  60  tons  each,  belong  to  the  island:  one  is  a  packet, 
the  rest  are  employed  in  local  trade.  Peat  is  abundant, 
and  is  the  common"  fuel.  The  people  speak  Gaelic,  but 
above  a  fifth  of  the  adults  understand  and  speak  English. 
They-  are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  cleanly  people. 

There  are  a  parish  church,  a  government  church  finished 
in  1828 ;  thirteen  schools,  one  parochial,  ten  supported  by 
different  societies,  and  two  private  schools.  There  are 
libraries  attached  1o  two  schools.  There  is  a  sub-post- 
office  to  Dunvegan  in  Skye,  and  there  are  four  inns.  There 
is  no  market,  but  two  yearly  lairs  are  held  for  black  cattle 
and  horses.  There  are  several  antiquities,  as  upright  stones, 
rude  crosses,  ami  cairns;  'duns,'  or  Danish  forts,  and  sub- 
terranean retreats  called  '  Uatghs,'  or  4  Picts'  houses.' 

The  parish  of  North  Uist  comprehends  also  the  small 
circumjacent  islands  of  Orinsay,  Boveray  or  Borera,  or 
Boreray  Vallay,  Heisker  or  Hysker,  Runny,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  united  to  North  Uist  at  low-water. 

South  Uist  is  about  22  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  8  broad  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern  side  is 
rugged  and  mountainous :  Heacle-Heacam-hill.  or  Hecla, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  is  2500  feet  high  ;  other 
mountains  are  from  1200  to  1300  feet  high.  The  eastern 
coast  is  bold  and  irregular  in  its  outline  ;  its  three  princi- 
pal inlets,  lochs  Skipport,  Eynort,  and  Boisdale,  are  good 
harbours :  the  western  coast  has  a  more  regular  outline, 
and  has.  except  about  some  rocky  headlands,  a  low  sandy 
shore.  There  are  numbers  of  lakes ;  the  largest  is  Loch 
Bee,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  into  which  the  sea  at  spring- 
tides enters. 

The  island  of  Benbecu'.a  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands 
belong  to  the  parish  of  South  Uist.  Benbccula  is  about 
H  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  7  from  north  to  south. 
Its  general  character  and  appearance  are  similar  to  those 
of  North  and  South  Uist :  it  is  marked  by  a  bold  coast  and 
deep  inlets  on  the  east,  and  a  low  coast  on  the  west,  with 
a  number  of  lakes.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  80,308  acres, 
or  about  120  square  miles. 

The  islands  of  South  Uist  and  Benbccula  are  formed  of 
gneiss,  coarse  granite,  and  hornblende  ;  mica-slate  is  seen 
in  a  few  places. 

Tlie  three  landowners  of  the  parish  were  all  of  the  Mac- 
donald  family,  but  the  principal  estate  has  lately  been  sold. 
There  are  about  19,000  acres  of  arable-land.  Cultivation 
has  been  extending  and  improving.  The  chief  articles  pro- 
duced are  potatoes,  bear,  and  oats;  a  little  rye  and  a  few 
turnips  are  grown.  Attention  is  paid  to  rearing  cattle. 
Kelp  is  manufactured  ;  but  there  is  but  little  fishing,  and 
the  island  has  only  four  decked  vessels,  and  those  of  small 
burden. 

There  were,  in  1831, 1298  inhabited  houses ;  1298  families, 
of  whom  1200  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  only  3  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft;  the  population  was 
G81K).  The  people  speak  Gaelic,  and  though  generally  well 
behaved,  are  not  cleanly  in  their  habits:  the  extreme 
poverty  of  some  leads  to  petty  thefts.  There  is  no  parish 
church,  but  there  are  two  chinches  or  chapels  to  mission- 
ary districts,  and  three  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  form  two-thirds  of  the  population.  There  arc  ten 
schools,  the  parochial  school  and  nine  others,  most  of  them 
connected  with  charitable  societies.  There  arc  four  mills 
in  the  parish  and  four  inns.  There  are  some  remains  of 
one  or  two  towers  and  some  relies  of  a  monastery,  chiefly 
in  Benbccula. 

{Map  of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  Aew  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland ;  MacCulloch's  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.) 

UKRAINE  is  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Polish, 
in  which  it  signifies  boundary,  a  term  which  has  been  in 
general  use  since  the  conquest  of  Kiew  by  the  Lithuanians, 
and  at  that  timedesignated  the  frontier  towards  the  Tartars 
and  other  nomade  tribes.  Subsequently  the  name  Ukraine 
was  applied  to  the  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  together  with  the  territory  of 


the  Cossacks,  with  rather  indefinite  boundaries.  These 
countries,  which  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  were  a 
constant  source  of  quarrels  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  Little  Russia,  that  is,  the 
four  governments  of  Kiew,  Podolia,  Poltawa,  and  Slobodsk 
Ukraine.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  pastures,  and 
a  tine  breed  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  The  face  of  the 
country,  the  soil,  natural  productions,  and  other  particulars 
are  described  in  the  articles  on  the  four  governments. 
[Kikw  ;  Podolia;  Poltawa;  Slobodk  Ukkaiptk.) 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Le.ricoti ;  Ilassel,  llandbueh  ; 
Cannabieh,  tehrbuch  ;  Schmidtlin,  1m  Russie,  la  Pologne, 
ct  la  Finland*.) 

ULCER.  [Inflammation.] 

ULEABORG.  [Finland] 

ULEMA  ('Ulema),  the  collective  name  of  the  body  of 
learned  men  in  Turkey,  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic '  'Allm,' 
'  wise,'  and  signifies  originally  'the  wise  men.'  The  learned 
men  in  Turkey  form  a  corporation  which  received  its  or- 
ganization from  Mahmud-Pasha,  grand-vizir  of  Moham- 
med II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  In  the  larger 
meaning,  the  word  ulema  comprehends  all  the  divines,  the 
jurists,  and  even  the  priests  (the  imams,  the  sheikhs,  the 
moezzlns,  the  khatibs,  and  the  kamis),  as  well  as  the 
monks.  But  ulema,  in  its  meaning  as  an  organized  body, 
comprehends  only  professors  of  divinity,  of  law,  and  or  some 
other  sciences,  any  one  of  which  is  easily  connected  with 
divinity  and  law,  on  account  of  the  Koran  being  the  source 
of  all  science.  The  mufti  is  the  president  of  the  ulema, 
which  has  great  political  influence.  No  one  can  become 
a  '  muderri  '  (professor)  or  '  kadi '  (judge)  except  a  member 
of  the  ulema,  nor  can  any  one  be  appointed  chief  judge  or 
mufti  without  having  previously  occupied  a  subordinate 
place  as  judge  or  professor.  An  individual  belonging  to 
the  ulema  is  called  by  the  general  name  4  mollah,'  or  4  a 
man  of  the  law.'  In  important  cases,  the  mufti  assembles 
the  ulema,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  judges  convenient,  and 
takes  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

(D'Ohsson,  Tableau  dn  FEmpire  Ottoman ;  Hammer, 
Des  Osmanisehen  lleiches  Staatsverfassung  und  Staatsver- 
wdturig.) 

ULKX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  section  Loteir, 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosa?.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  branched  evergreen  shrubs,  furnished  with 
spineB,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers.  The  calpc  is  2-parted 
and  5-toothed  ;  the  legume  oval-oblong,  turgid,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds;  ovules 
|  numerous. 

t  ier  Eurnpteu*  has  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  villous 
•  branchlets,  ovate  loose  bractcas,  and  a  pubescent  calyx. 
This  is  the  common  furze,  gorse,  or  whin,  and  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  the  plains  and  hills  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
an  erect  evergreen  shrub,  with  beautiful  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  greatest  abundance  from  February  to 
May,  although  in  mild  seasons  it  may  be  seen  in  blossom 
all  the  year  round,  giving  rise  to  the  old"  proverb  that 
'  Love  is  out  of  season  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom.' 
When  it  prows  in  cold,  elevated,  and  open  situations,  it 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet, 
but  in  sheltered  woods  and  other  favourable  spots,  it 
reaches  a  height  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet.  This  plant, 
although  hardy  in  its  native  districts,  has  only  a  limited 
geographical  range  Ireat  Britain  is  the  centre  of  this 
range.  It  is  not  found  w  far  north  as  Sweden  or  Russia, 
nor  farther  south  than  Provence.  In  Great  Britain  it  does 
not  grow  at  a  greater  height  than  1500  feet.  Linnaus 
laments  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  furze  alive  in  his 
greenhouse  at  Upsa).  The  furze,  though  generally  an  indica- 
tion of  the  want  of  cultivation,  is  not  without  its  uses.  It 
makes  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  mode  of  using  it  for  this 
purpose  is  to  grind  the  shoots  and  young  branches  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill.  In  some  places  the  growth  of  furze  is  made 
a  regular  part  of  farm  management,  the  plants  being  culti- 
vated in  rotation  with  corn  and  other  crops,  and  are  either 
mown  twice  in  four  years,  or  three  times  in  six  years,  and 
the  ground  is  again  broken  for  corn.  The  furze  is  some- 
times used  for  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  espe- 
cially where  the  hawthorn  or  holly  will  not  thrive.  The 
hedges  should  be  made  wide,  and  regularly  clipped,  which 
may  be  used  to  advantage  where  cattle  or  horses  are  kept. 
Where  ornamental  hedges  are  made  of  furze,  the  double 
variety  should  be  employed  on  account  of  its  handsome 
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flowers.  Furze  is  a  useful  plant  as  a  shelter  in  plantations 
where  young  trees  are  sown,  as  the  oak,  beech,  When 
the  trees  are  grown  strong  enough,  the  furze  may  be  re- 
moved, and  it  will  have  served  as  a  cover  for  game  in  the 
mean  time.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Where 
furze  is  abundant  it  is  burnt  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes, 
which  make  an  excellent  manure.  The  ashes  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  and  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  as  a  lye  lor  washing.  The  seeds, 
like  most  of  the  Leguminosa?,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Ulex 
Kuropams  was  first  found  in  Devonshire,  and  is  now  not 
uncommon  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  double  flowers 
add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  can  only  be 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

U.  nanus,  the  Dwarf  Furze,  has  the  teeth  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  spreading ;  the  bracteas  minute,  close,  pressed  ; 
the  leaves  linear  and  smooth ;  the  branches  smooth,  reclin- 
ing. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  also  of  the  west  of 
France,  in  poor  gravelly  soils,  but  not  common  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  also  found  in  Ireland.  It  grows  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  last  species  by  200  or  300  feet. 
It  flowers  from  the  end  of  August  till  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  not  at  other  seasons.  It  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  last,  by  its  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate structure  and  reclining  habit.  It  seldom  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  two  feet. 

U.  strictus,  the  Irish  Furze,  has  few  or  no  spines,  with  an 
erect,  narrow,  and  compact  habit.  This  plant  was  discovered 
in  the  county  of  Down  in  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's 
park.  It  is  an  upright  plant,  seldom  flowering ;  its  branches 
are  soft  and  succulent ;  and  in  size  and  character  it  stands 
between  the  two  foregoing  species.  This  plant  has  never 
yet  produced  seeds,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  propagated  by 
cuttings ;  and  from  this  and  its  want  of  more  definite  struc- 
tural characters,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  one  of  the  former  species.  Its  soft  succulent  character 
renders  it  much  more  nt  for  a  forage-plant  than  the  com- 
mon furze,  and  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
success  in  different  parts  of  Wales.  It  requires  no  grinding 
or  previous  preparation  to  its  being  used  as  fodder.  There 
is  yet  another  species,  U.  provincialis,  the  Provence  furze. 
It  has  a  pubescent  calyx,  with  distant,  lanceolate  teeth. 
There  are  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  variety;  as  such  however  it  deserves 
attention  in  cultivation. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  furzes  little  care  is  required  in  this 
country.  When  grown  in  open  fields  the  seed  may  be  sown 
broad-cast,  and  the  young  plants  for  the  first  year  or  two 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  They  will  not  flourish  on 
wet  or  clavey  soils,  but  prefer  those  which  arc  dry,  rocky, 
and  gravelly.  The  common  furze  is  sometimes  killed  down 
by  severe  winters,  but  it  springs  up  again  at  the  approach 
of  spring. 

(Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.;  Cychipeedin  of  Plants; 
Hooker,  British  Flora  ;  Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany.) 

ULIETEA.    [Society  Islands.] 

ULLAGE,  a  name  given  by  gangers  to  the  part  of  a 
cask  which  is  not  filled  with  liquor :  thus,  if  a  cask,  capable 
of  holding  90  gallons,  have  only  80  gallons  of  spirits  in  it, 
there  are  10  gallons  of  ullage. 

I '  LLESWATE  R.    [  W  kstmohlan  d.] 

I  LLMANNITE.  PhosjAate  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 
[Manganese,  Ores  nf.~\ 

ULLOA,  ANTO'NIO  DE,  was  born  in  Seville  on  the 
l'ith  of  January,  1716.  He  was  educated  for  the  naval 
service,  in  which  more  than  one  member  of  the  family 
from  which  he  sprung  had  distinguished  themselves.  He 
was  admitted  in  1733  into  the  company  of  royal  marine 
guards.  In  1735  he  was  selected  in  consequence  of  the 
distinguished  progress  he  had  made  in  mathematics  and 
in  the  theory  of  his  profession,  along  with  Jorge  Juan,  to 
accompany  Uic  French  Academicians  to  South  America,  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  Both 
the  young  mariners  (Ulloa  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
twentieth  and  Juan  in  his  twenty-third  year)  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  receiving 
this  appointment. 

Tin.-  squadron  in  which  Ulloa  and  his  companion  em- 
barked sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  1735,  and  landed  them 
at  Carthagena  on  the  tRli  of  July.  They  did  not  return  to 
Spain  till  the  year  1740.    The  whole  of  the  intervening 


period  was  not  however  devoted  to  scientific  measuremerk 
They  were  detained  five  months  at  Carthagena  waiting  f 
the  French  corvette  which  carried  the  Academicians  »-.,. 
this  time  was  spent  by  Ulloa  in  studying  the  nati^-v 
history  of  the  district.    The  geodetical  opera tion*  cor 
menced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  in  June,  1730,  »  ,. 
the  exertions  of  Ulioa  to  advance  them  were  strenuous  *\. 
indefatigable,  till  towards  the  close  of  September.  17-^ 
when  Juan  and  he  were  summoned  to  Lima  by  the  Victr  ■ 
to  assist  in  placing  the  coasts  in  a  state  of  defence  agais 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  English  squadron  under.W- 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  \i- 
returned  to  the  scene  of  their  labours,  which  wer- 
almost  immediately  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  Gus.v 
quil,  where  the  sack  of  Payta  by  the  English  had  sp.^J 
universal  terror.    After  the  necessary  measures  for  ;!* 
security  of  the  province  had  been  adopted,  the  temf  •.. 
inhabitants  insisted  upon  one  of  the  officers  being  K'l  • 
superintend  their  execution.    Ulloa  returned  to  Q< ; 
without  his  companion,  and  had  scarcely  reached  it  v'tr  . 
he  was  recalled  to  Lima.    Two  frigates  were  plact: 
under  the  command  of  himself  and  Juan,  with  order*  t 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  off  Juan  Femaadcr 
At  last  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Spain  set  tS-t 
finally  at  liberty.   On  returning  to  Quito,  however,  tk. 
found  the  Academicians  had  departed,  with  the  except;.?- 
of  Godin,  along  with  whom  they  observed  the  cotnti  c 
1744.   Ulloa  and  Juan  embarked  in  October  of  trial 
on  board  two  French  vessels  to  return  to  Europe,  'th* 
which  carried  Ulloa  sought  refuge  from    an  Englic. 
privateer  in  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breto. 
out  by  the  time  it  entered,  the  town  had  fallen  into 
hands  of  the  English,  and  all  on  board  were  made  prisoner, 
of  war.   Ulloa  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  be  v  a 
received  with  marks  of  distinction,  made  a  member  of  tNi 
Royal  Society,  and  by  the  intercession  of  his  wcientiTii 
friends  set  at  liberty.  He  arrived  at  Madrid,  in  July,  17* 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  and  two  months  iron  lis 
native  country. 

Ulloa's  reception  at  court  was  flattering;  he  was  if- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  created  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Santiago.    The  task  of  puhl«*hi!i; 
the  scientific  observations  devolved  upon  Jorge  Juan :  t 
write  the  history  of  the  expedition  was  the  chare*  • 
Ulloa.    Two  years  were  consumed   in  preparing  thf 
narrative  for  publication :  it  appeared  in  1748.  The 
was  comprised  in  four  volumes :   the  first  relates  » 
adventures  of  the  expedition  from  the  time  of  its  departii^ 
from  Cadiz  till  the  conclusion  of  the  geodetical  iue&*i  < 
ments;  the  second  contains  a  description  of  the  proving 
of  Quito  in  one  book ;  the  third,  the  narrative  or  Ulk^ 
and  Jorge  Junn's  journeys  to  Lima  and  cruise  along  tfe« 
,  coasts  of  Chili  while  a  descent  on  the  part  of  Anson  w»> 
apprehended ;  the  fourth,  the  return  voyage  from  tails', 
to  Europe,  and  an  appendix  containing  a  chronologic*! 
account  of  the  rulers  of  Peru,  from  Manco  Capac  to  »r- 
dinand  VI.  The  work  shows  that  the  necessity  of  the  cik. 
as  well  as  personal  tastes,  had  contributed  to  devolve  the 
account  of  the  strictly  scientific  operations  of  the  expvti)- 
tion  upon  Jorge  Juan.    Ulloa  had  more  taste  for  kno»- 
ledge  than  talent  for  strict  scientific  inquiry.    His  activity 
and  inventive  genius,  fruitful  in  resources,  had  materu'.i 
promoted  the  labours  of  the  expedition,  and  he  had  that 
passion  for  knowledge  which  enables  its  possessor  to  r>»« 
an  impetus  to  discovery.   But  for  the  additions  made  ti> 
strict  science  by  the  Spanish  members  of  the  expedition 
the  world  is  beholden  to  Jorge  Juan.   Ulloa's  work  how- 
ever, though  deficient  in  method  and  accuracy,  is  amusn; 
and  suggestive  of  thought.    He  and  Jorge  Juan  in  th; 
character  of  their  intellects  stood  in  somewhat  the  s&at 
relation  to  each  other  as  La  Condamine  did  to  Bouguer: 
but  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  no  paltry  jealosy 
occasioned  unseemly  quarrels  between  them,  such  as  de- 
tracted from  the  merits  of  the  Academicians,  and  thti- 
harmonious  co-operation  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  oi 
their  French  associates  in  publishing  the  results  of  tht-ir 
labours.    Don  David  Barry  published,  in  1826,  a  volum 
which  professes  to  contain*  the  '  Secret  Report,'  made  hv 
Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the  minister  Enseuada,  of  the  conditi^ 
of  Spanish  America:  it  could  have  been  wished  that  the 
editor  had  given  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  MS. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  his  hands. 
Ulloa  subsequently  made  tours  of  observation,  by  order 
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of  the  Spanish  government,  in  several  countries  of  Europe. 
During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  background.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Charles  III.  innovation  became  for  a  time  fashionable 
at  court,  and  the  inquiring  and  enterprising  spirit  of  Ulloa 
.found  itself  in  a  m.>re  congenial  element.  After  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  1762,  he  was  nominated  to  take  possession  of  and 
to  organise  the  province.  He  arrived  at  Louisiana  in  1766, 
but  his  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  governor  was  an  entire 
failure  ;  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  him  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  O'Reilly,  Ulloa  after  his  return  to  Europe  pub- 
lished (  in  1772 )  a  volume  of  essays  on  tho  natural  history 
and  antiquities  of  America.  They  bear,  even  more  strongly 
than  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  South  America, 
the  impress  of  a  dilettante  spirit  of  inquiry.  In  1778  he 
published  a  memoir  entitled  '  The  Marine  ;  or  the  Naval 
Forces  of  Europe  and  Africa,'  a  work  which  we  have  not 
met  with.  In  1778  he  published,  at  Cadiz, '  Observations 
of  a  Solar  Eclipse,  made  at  Sea.' 

In  1779,  having  by  this  time  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  naval  service,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  to  intercept  and  capture 
an  English  merchant  fleet  off  the  Azores,  and  then  to 
repair  to  Havannah,  to  join  a  larger  force  destined  to 
make  a  descent  on  Florida.  Wholly  engrossed  by  his 
speculative  inquiries,  Ulloa  forgot  to  open  his  sealed  de- 
spatches, and  returned  to  port  after  an  unsuccessful  cruise 
of  two  months.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  court-martial 
in  1780,  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  titles,  but  never 
again  employed  on  active  service.  He  even  retained  his 
place  in  t tie  ministry  of  the  marine,  but  was  only  employed 
in  examining  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  naval  artillery. 

Ulloa  died  in  the  Isla  da  Leon,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  i'705. 
lie  retained  hi*  constitutional  gaiety  and  activity  to  the 
last.  Visitors  found  him  surrounded  with  papers,  anti- 
quities, mathematical  instruments,  crucibles,  in  short  all 
the  nicknacks  of  science.  But  if  not  himself  a  great  phi- 
losopher, Ulloa  aided  materially  in  promoting  that  tem- 
porary re-awaking  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Spain, 
which  characterised  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the  observatory 
at  Cadiz.  Spain  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  first  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratory  of  experimental 
metallurgy.    He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  of 

Krinting  and  engraving.  He  superintended  the  construe- 
on  of  the  maps  of  the  Peninsula.  He  originated  the 
canal  of  navigation  and  irrigation  of  Old  Cattile,  com- 
menced under  Charles  III.,  and  abandoned  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Ulloa  superintended  the  establishment  of  a  cloth 
manufactory  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  at  Segovia, 
which  was  intended  to  set  the  example  of  improving  the 
domestic  manufactures  of  Spain ;  and  upon  his  urgent 
representations  young  Spaniard*  were  sent  to  acquire  the 
liberal  and  mechanical  ails  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 

(Tlie  materials  for  this  sketch  have  been  found  in  the 
writings  of  Ulloa,  and  in  his  biography  by  Messrs.  Audeffret 
and  Viguier,  in  the  BiograjJtie  Luwer  telle.) 

ULM,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  in  48"  24'  N.  lat.  and  10° 
E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  here  forms  the  boundary'  between 
Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  is  joined  by  the  Blau,  which 
flows  through  the  town.  By  the  junction  of  this  river 
and  of  the  lller,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  right  bank  a  few 
miles  above  Ulm,  the  Danube  becomes  navigable,  being 
about  200  feet  broad  and  12  feet  deep.  The  city  is  nearly 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
tolerably  level.  Previously  to  the  year  1805,  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  the  works  have  been  nearly  demolished, 
like  most  of  the  old  German  towns,  it  has  in  general  irre- 
gular and  crooked  streets,  and  antique-looking  wooden- 
houses  ;  there  are  however  some  broad  handsome  streets, 
with  flag-pavement  for  foot-passengers.  Within  the  city 
there  are  three  stone  and  two  wooden  bridges,  over 
the  Blau  ;  but  the  handsomest  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches  over  the  Danube,  which  connects  the  town  with 
the  Bavarian  village  of  New  Ulm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  was  erected  in  1832,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  crowns  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavana.  Ulm  has  many 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  Minster,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  antient  Gotfiic  architecture,  and  one  ot  the  largest 
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and  loftiest  churches  in  Germany,  is  485  feet  long,  including 
the  choir,  200  feet  broad, and  the  middle  aisle  150  feet  high. 
The  steeple  is  337  feet  high,  and,  though  not  completed, 
is  a  splendid  monument  of  German  art  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  Minster  was  111  years  in  building  (1377-1488).  It 
contains  many  curious  monuments  and  works  of  art ;  paint- 
ings  by  old  German  masters,  admirable  carved-work, 

{lainted-glass  windows,  and  a  remarkably  fine  organ.  The 
own-house  is  a  very  antient  and  spacious  edifice,  not 
remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  it  contains  many  fine 
paintings,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  Gustavus  Adofphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  vaults  underneath  are  the 
archives,  with  many  valuable  historical  documents.  The 
German-house  (das  Deutsche-haus),  containing  the  prin- 
cipal public  offices,  is  considered  the  handsomest  and 
most  regular  building  in  the  city.  The  theatre  is  adorned 
externally  with  Corinthian  columns.  Besides  the  Minster 
there  are  two  Lutheran  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
There  are  in  Ulm  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  a  city 
library,  a  large  and  rich  hospital,  and  numerous  charitable 
and  useful  institutions.  The  city  has  now  16,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  linen,  silks,  snuffs,  tobacco,  tobacco- 
pipes,  porcelain,  fcc.  This  city  has  a  very  considerable 
trade  ;  great  Quantities  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  the 
productions  ot  the  country  are  sent  down  the  Danube  in 
barges  built  at  Ulm,  which  do  not  come  back,  but  are  sold 
at  Vienna.  Being  placed  in  an  important  military  position 
on  the  Danube,  Ulm  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
wars  in  Germany.  In  1805,  after  the  victories  of  the 
French  at  Elchingen,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  October,  it 
capitulated  on  the  17th  to  Napoleon,  General  Mack  and 
the  Austrian  garrison  of  28,000  men  being  made  prisoners 
of  w  ar. 

(Brockhaus,  Convertaiiont  Lexicon;  A.  Fischer,  Dat 
Konigreick  IViirtemberg ;  Stein,  Geographiuhe*  Lexicon; 
Cannabich.  Handhuch  aer  Geographie.) 

ULM  A'CEjS,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  rectembryose  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  The 
essential  characters  of  this  order  are  as  follow  :— Flowers 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  never  in  catkins;  calyx 
divided,  campanulate,  inferior,  irregular;  stamens  de- 
finite, inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  erect  in  aestiva- 
tion ;  ovary  superior,  2-ceIled;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous; 
stigmas  two,  distinct ;  fruit  1-2-celled,  indeniscent,  mem- 
branous or  drupaceous ;  seed  solitary,  pendulous  ;  albumen 
none,  or  in  very  small  quantity  ;  embryo  straight  or  curved, 
with  foliaceous  cotyledons  and  superior  radicle.  (Lindley.) 
This  order  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  have  scabrous, 
alternate,  simple,  deciduous  leaves  and  stipules.  The 
genera  belonging  to  it  are  Planera,  Abelicea,  Ulmus, 
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Celtic  Sponia,  Mcrtcnsia.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  the  mountains  of  India,  of  North  America, 
China,  and  Europe.  This  order  is  by  most  botanists  made 
a  section  of  Ihe  natural  order  Urtieaccse.  It  was  however 
separated  by  Mirbel,  and  he  has  been  followed  hyLindley. 
They  differ  from  Urticaceae  in  the  possession  of  a  2-cellcd 
fruit  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  In  all  other  respects 
they  resemble  Urticaceae,  and  their  affinities  arc  the  same. 

rURTICACB.*.] 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  order  are  trees,  the  timber  of 
which  is  often  very  valuable.  The  bark  of  the  Elm  is 
used  in  medicine.  [Unit's.]  A  proximate  principle 
called  Ulmin  has  been  obtained  from  the  Elm,  but  the 
other  genera  of  the  order  have  not  yet'been  examined. 

The  genera  Planera  and  Celt  in,  like  the  elm,  have  spe- 
cies which  are  handsome  ornamental  trees,  and  yield  use- 
ful timber.  The  genus  Planera  is  known  by  being  poly- 
gamous, the  flowers  being  hermaphrodite  and  single  on 
the  same  plant.  The  pistiliferous  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx  distinct  from  the  ovary, 
green,  of  one  piece,  and  furnished  with  5  ciliate  lobes. 
The  stamens  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  and  less  developed  than  those  of  the  flowers 
which  bear  stamens  alone.  The  ovary  is  villous,  with  2  ses- 
sile, diverging,  white,  pimpled  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
roundish,  2-celled,  each  cell  containing  one  seed.  The 
staminiferous  flowers  have  a  similar  calyx  to  the  others, 
and  the  stamens  are  inserted  opposite*  its  lobes.  Anthers 
of  two  lobes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  four.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  trees  inhabitants  of  Asia  and 
North  America.  Thev  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
the  flowers  are  small. 

■  Plonern  fiichnrdi  has  its  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  its 
leaves,  and  both  are  borne  on  a  branch  developed  in  the 
same  year  with  themselves ;  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  not 
obvious,  and  the  disk  is  elliptical,  unequal  at  the  base,  and 
dentate.  This  tree  is  the  Zelkoua  of  Siberia,  and  is  native 
of  the  country  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  35"  and  47*.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1760,  when  a  specimen  of  it  was 
planted  by  Lemonnier,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantea,  in  his  garden  at  Montreuil  near  Versailles. 
This  tree  was  cut  down  in  1820,  and  it  was  found  to  be  70 
feet  in  height,  and  the  trunk  was 7  feet  in  circumference  at 
ft  feet  from  the  ground.  In  its  native  districts  the  Zelkoua 
attains  a  height  of  from  50  to  HO  feet.  The  trunk  is  straight 
and  very  upright,  and  in  large  trees  it  often  measures  30  or 
40  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  point  where  it  throws  off 
its  branches.  A  remarkable  character  of  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  is  that  it  is  as  thick  at  the  point  of  ramification  as  it 
is  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  head  of  the  tree 
is  large,  tufted,  and  very  much  branched,  and  the  branches 
are  slender,  and  form  a  more  oblique  angle  with  the  trunk 
than  most  trees.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  have  the  smell  of  elder.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  but  although  this  tree  appears  to 
bear  well  the  severest  winters  of  Europe,  it  does  not  ripen 
its  seed.  The  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  elm, 
but  they  have  a  drier  and  firmer  texture,  and  their  crena- 
tions  arc  equal,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  elm.  The 
Zelkoua  yields  good  timber,  and  in  its  native  countries  is 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  oak.  Its  texture  is 
very  compact,  and  the  gram  so  fine,  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  highest  polish.  It  is  said  never  to  become  worm-eaten, 
and  also  to  resist  the  influence  of  water  and  damp  earth 
better  than  most  woods.  Both  the  sap-wood  and  the  heart- 
wood  may  be  used  :  the  latter  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  very'hard  and  heavy ;  the  former  is  white  and  clastic, 
resembling  the  wood  of  the  ash.  Pine  specimens  of  this 
tree  arc  growing  at  the  Koyal  Gardens  at  Kew  md  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  at  Sion-IIouse. 

P.  Gntfilini.  Gmclin's  Planera,  has  its  flowers  in  heads, 
opening  before  the  leaves  are  protruded,  and  borne  on 
branches  developed  in  previous  years;  its  leaf  with  an 
obvious  petiole.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tenessee,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  all  the 
Southern  dates,  especially  on  the  bonier*  of  the  Savannah 
in  Georgia.  The  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  but  it  appears  to 
be  little  used.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  m  1810. 

The  species  of  Planera  may  be  propagated  by  grafting 
on  trie  common  elm,  or  by  seeds  wncn  obtained  from  the 
native  forests  of  the  plants. 


The  genus  Celti*  has  the  following  characters  :     tl  * 
flowers  arc  borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  in  the  a^i/^ 
of  the  leaves,  either  solitary  or  2  or  3  together,  and 
upon  a  peduncle  ;  the  calyx"  is  well-shaped,  distinct  froc 
ovary,  ft-6-parted,  imbricate  in  estivation ;  5  or  G  stamen-, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  opposite  to  the  lobe* 
and  shorter;  anthers  2-celled,  opening  at  the  side*  ; 
ovate,   1-cellcd  ;    stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  lonr 
spreading  or  recurved,  downv  or  glandular ;  fruit  a  dtujK 
seed  solitary,  pendulous.    Upwards  of  19  species  of  th> 
genus  liave  been  enumerated.    They  are  handsome, 
branched,  deciduous  trees,  varying  in  size  and  the  character 
of  their  foliage,  and  bearing  a  fruit  which  is  edible.     J  tic 
leaves  are  alternate,  in  two  ranks,  ovate,  and  pointed  ;  an  J 
all  drop  off  the  tree  about  the  same  time.  They  are  native* 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Cettii  Australtt,  the  European  Nettle-tree,  has  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on  t  he 
upper  surface,  soft  from  down  on  the  under  one ;  the  flowers 
are  solitary  ;  fruit  black.  It  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  heigtfit 
of  40  feet,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  t  he 
north  of  Africa.   It  has  a  straight  trunk  and  a  branched 
head.   The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  blackish,  about  the  site  o: 
the  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry,  and  its  edible  qualities  are  much 
improved  after  a  frost.  This  fruit  is  sweet,  and  is  supposc-d 
to  be  the  Lotus  of  the  antients,  and  the  food  of  the  Loto- 
phagi.    The  flavour  of  these  berries  however  will  hardly 
justify  the  character  given  of  them  in  the  'Odyssey,'  lib. 
ix.,  vcr.  93,  in  which  they  are  said  to  make  those  who  cat 
them  forget  their  country.  The  Spaniards  eat  these  berries, 
and  the  modern  Greeks  are  said  to  be  fond  of  them.  IV 
Sibthorpe  says  that  in  Greece  they  are  called  at  the  pre- 
sent day  honey-berries.   The  wood  of  this  tree  is  highly 
prized.   It  has  a  character  between  the  oak  and  the  box. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  70  lbs.  3  oz.    It  is  very  elastic,  and 
a  piece  6  feet  long  may  be  bent  into  a  circle  without  break- 
ing.   It  is  used  for  making  furniture,  also  by  carvers  for 
making  images ;  but  the  great  use  of  this  tree  is  for  nxaRing 
pitchforks.    For  this  purpose  large  plantations  are  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  France.   The  young  vigorous  shoots 
are  used  for  making  handles  to  coachwhips,  ramrods  for 
guns,  and  walking-sticks.   In  Narbonne  the  tree  is  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose,  and,  under  the  name  of  Boit  de  Pt- 
pignan,  is  used  extensively  throughout  Europe  for  the 
above  purposes.   The  root  also  of  tHis  tree  is  used  for  dye- 
ing yellow;  the  bark  contains  an  astringent  principle  whicn 
renders  it  useful  in  dyeing ;  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds.    Although  in  many  respects  a  valuable  tree,  it 
has  been  but  little  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  Specimens 
at  Mitcham,  Kew,  and  Ken  Wood,  Highgate,  have  attained 
a  height  of  40  feet. 

C.  occidental™,  the  North  American  Nettle-tree,  has 
ovate-acuminate  leaves,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated, 
rough  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one ;  fruit 
dark  red  or  purple.  This  is  an  American  species,  and  is 
found  in  woods  and  near  rivers  from  Canada  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  This  species  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  early 
as  165C.  It  has  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  last 
species.  It  is  however  readily  known  by  its  leaves  bein£ 
larger,  and  of  a  lighter  and  more  shining  green.  The 
fruit,  like  that  of  the  last  species,  is  edible,  but  not  very 
grateful  to  the  British  palate.  It  is  a  very  omamenta'l 
tree,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  it  are  existing  in  this 
country ;  but  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  America  does 
the  timber  appear  to  be  used,  although,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  European  species,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  value. 

C.  crasxifolia,  the  Huckberry,  has  ovate-acuminate 
leaves,  6  inches  long  and  3  or  4  inches  broad,  heart -*hapcd, 
and  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated  and  rough  on  both  sur- 
faces ;  flowers  one  or  two  upon  the  peduncle ;  fruit  black. 
This  is  another  North  American  species,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  last,  and  some  botanists  even  think  them 
identical.  It  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fertile 
valleys  in  Kentucky  and  Tenessee.  It  sometimes,  in  its 
native  forests,  is  found  80  feet  high,  but  having  a  trunk 
not  more  than  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
much  larger  and  broader  than  any  other  species  of  nettle- 
tree.  The  flowers  arc  small  ana  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  leaves  and  numerous  branches,  is  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  planting.  The  wood  is  not  of 
much  value,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  trunk ;  tut 
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in  America  it  is  used  for  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and 
also  for  baskets.  There  are  several  of  the  other  species 
of  Celtis  that  miuht  probably  form  useful  trees  were  they 
introduced  into  Europe.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  species 
occur  at  elevations  that  render  it  probable  they  might  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  country. 

(Loudon,  Arboretum  et  Fruticelum  Britannicum  ;  Lind- 
lev.  Natural  System'.) 

'ULMIC  ACID,  or  ULMIN.  Some  trees,  and  more 
especially  the  elm,  when  it  is  old,  secrete  a  liquid  which 
dries  as  it  exudes :  the  residue  consists  principally  of  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  with  some  carbonate  or  acetate  of  potash, 
and  eventually  the  mucilaginous  matter  undergoes  a  change, 
and,  combining  with  the  potash,  forms  a  substance  which 
was  first  examined  by  Vauquelin  and  Klaproth,  and  Dr. 
Thomson  gave  it  the  name  of  ulmtn.  This  name  was 
changed  by  Berzelius  to  that  of  geic  acid,  because  on 
treating  soils  with  alkalis  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  simi- 
lar compound  is  obtained. 

Ulmin,  or  ulmic  acid,  may  be  artificially  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  Braconnot,  by  the  following  process : — heat  in 
a  silver  crucible  equal  weights  of  potash  and  sawdust,  with 
a  little  water ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  continually  stirred :  the 
mass  softens  and  swells  rapidly,  and  is  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  heat  and  stirred  till  cold :  during  the  operation 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  owing  to  which  the  ulmic 
acid  is  formed.  When  cold,  the  product,  which  contains 
ulmate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potash, 
and  precipitates  the  ulmic  acid  from  combination  with 
it :  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  washed  and  dried.  The 
properties  of  this  ulmic  acid  are,  that  it  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  very  brittle,  and  breaks  in  angular  fragments,  and 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  When  precipitated  from  its 
solution  in  an  alkali,  it  is  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  it 
then  dissolves  in  1500  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  in 
2500  times  between  60°  and  70°  Fahr.,  and  in  6000  times  at 
32°.  The  solution  in  cold  water  is  brownish-yellow ;  that 
in  hot  is  deep  brown. 

It  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water  or  in  saline  solutions : 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  apparent  alteration,  and 
becomes  blackish :  water  precipitates  it  from  this  solution. 
Ulmic  acid  reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  crystalline  scales  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  ulmic  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  soils:  it  may  also  be  procured  from  rotten 
leaves,  bog-earth,  wood-soot,  or  turf,  by  digesting  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  potash :  by  this  a  brown-coloured  so- 
lution of  ulmate  of  potash  is  formed,  from  which  acids 
tlirow  down  ulmic  acid. 
According  to  Boullay,  ulmin  consists  of — 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  4*70 
Carbon  ....  57  G4 
Oxygen    ....  37*06 

100- 

Malaguti  and  Boullay,  by  treating  sugar  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtained  two  substances,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid ;  but,  according 
to  Liebig,  they  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  he  has  given 
them  the  names  of  tacchulmin  and  tacchulmic  acid. 

Ulmic  acid  plays  an  important  part  in  manures  and 
soils,  and  what  is  called  most-water  owes  its  peculiar 
properties  to  its  presence :  it  probably  acts  as  a  power- 
ful manure,  especially  when  combined  with  lime  or  with 
ammonia. 

ULMUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Uhnaceae. 

Description  of  the  Genus  Ulmus.— AW  the  species  of  the 
genus  are  trees,  some  of  them  attaining  a  great  size  and 
aire.  The  flowers  are  small  and  the  leaves  arc  alternate. 
In  most  of  the  species  the  flowers  appear  earlier  than  the 
leaves :  thev  are  disposed  in  groups  and  heated  on  short  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  distinct  from 
the  ovary,  imbricated  in  Aestivation,  with  from  4  to  8  seg- 
ments, which  remain  until  the  fruit  falls.  The  stamens  are 
as  numerous  as  the  segments,  and  are  inserted  opposite  to 
them.  The  ovary  is  elliptical,  compressed,  cloven  at  the 
summit,  2-celIed,  and  1  ovule  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  is  a 
samara,  the  wing-like  appendage  being  broad  and  present 
all  round,  except  in  a  notch.  Only  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  develops  its  seed,  so  thai  the  fruit  is  one-seeded. 


The  embryo  has  no  albumen,  and  its  radicle  is  straight  and 
uppermost.  The  leaves  are  stalked  and  unequal  at  the 
base,  serrated,  and  generally  rough  to  the  touch;  the  axils 
of  the  primary  nerves  beneath  are  tufted  with  fine  hairy 
filaments.  The  various  species  of  elm  are  wild  in  Europe, 
North  America,  India,  and  China.  Nearly  20  species  have 
been  enumerated  by  various  writers,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  these  are  true  species.  This  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  fact  which  is  now  generally  recognised  by 
the  cultivators  of  the  elm,  that  the  seeds  or  the  elm  do  not 
produce  plants  precisely  like  their  parents,  and  that  the 
amount  of  difference  in  the  elm  is  greater  than  amongst 
most  other  species  of  trees.  It  is  on  this  account  that  there 
are  so  many  recorded  varieties  of  the  species  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  ornament  or  timber.  Linnsms  referred  all  the 
species  of  Ulmus  to  his  U.  campettrit.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
admitted  5  species  of  British  elms  alone,  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  his  '  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,'  has  admitted  7  species. 
Other  writers,  as  Loudon,  in  the  '  Arboretum  et  Fruticelum 
Britannicum,'  and  Selby,  in  the  4  History  of  British  Forest- 
Trees,'  are  inclined  to  reduce  all  the  British  species  to  two 
types,  the  Ulmus  campettrit  and  U.  montana.  Koch,  in 
«  Flora  Gcrmanica,'  admits  but  two  species,  U.  campestris 
and  U.  effum.  To  the  former  he  refers  all  the  British 
species.  With  regard  to  the  extra-European  species,  the 
difficulty  of  recognising  them  is  still  greater,  and  probably 
some  that  have  been  named  as  distinct  species,  growing  in 
India,  China,  &c.  are  only  varieties  of  a.  campettrit  or  U. 
montana.  This  is  one  of  the  genera  of  plants  that  would 
repay  careful  revision ;  but  all  observations  must  be  made 
on  hving  plants,  and  through  a  period  of  several  successive 
years.  The  elms,  whatever  may  be  their  species,  have  been 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  most  commonly  cultivated 
timber-trees  of  Europe.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  its 
comparatively  easy  cultivation,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  grows  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  It  also  bears  transplantation  well,  and  almost  at 
any  age.  It  has  however  its  disadvantages :  the  timber  is 
very  apt  to  shrink  or  warp,  unless  it  be  kept  constantly 
moist  or  has  been  cut  down  many  years  before  it  is  used. 
It  is  also  during  its  growth  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, which  prove  entirely  destructive  to  its  timber.  The 
elm,  like  the  beech  and  some  other  trees,  is  very  liable  to 
form  knobs  or  knots  under  its  bark,  but  they  are  seldom 
single  knobs  as  in  the  beech,  but  compound,  the  layers 
of  wood  of  which  they  are  formed  being  developed  round 
several  central  points.  These  knobs  have  been  called  em- 
bryo-buds and  abortive  branches.  [Tissues,  Veoktaulk.] 
When  these  compressed  knots  are  cut  through,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  beautiful  appearance,  and  are  often  used  by 
cabinet-makers  for  ornamental  work.  In  describing  tho 
species  of  elm,  we  shall  follow  the  selection  adopted  by 
Loudon,  in  his  'Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum.' 

Description,  Uses,  Jf-c.  of  the  Species  of  Elm. — Ulmus 
campettrit,  the  common  English  or  Small-leaved  Elm,  has 
leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough ;  the  flowers  nearly  sessile, 
4-cleft ;  the  fruit  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  the  west 
of  Asia,  and  Barbary.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Although  it  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish elm,  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
native  of  Britain  ;  and  some  have  supposed,  on  account  of 
its  not  ripening  its  seeds  in  this  climate,  thai  it  is  an  intro- 
duced plant,  and  that  it  was  probably  brought  over  by  tho 
Romans ;  whilst  others  have  supposed  it  was  brought  from 
Palestine  during  the  Crusades.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
decide  the  question,  but  the  tree  is  at  any  rate  now  per 
fectly  naturalized  in  this  country.  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
perfection  and  beauty  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
England,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  employed  lor 
forming  avenues  for  public  walks  and  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  and  is  planted  extensively  in  the  parks  and 
around  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  the  prevailing  hedgerowMiniber  of  these 
districts.  Tliis  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  oltcn  obtain*  a 
height  of  from  70  to  'JO  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  or  5  feet  in 
diameter,  which  size  it  frequently  attains  within  a  hundred 
years. 

The  common  elm  appears  to  be  one  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  known  to  the  antient  Greeks:  he  also 
notices  four  kinds  as  known  to  the  Romans,  but  whether 
these  were  species  or  varieties  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  U.  campestris  is  still  common  iu  Italy.   On  the  Con- 
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tinent  generally  the  elm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated till  recent  times,  although  in  England  it  has  been 
so  for  time  immemorial.  Ii  was  first  introduced  into 
France  for  adorning  public  walks  by  Francis  I.,  in  1540. 
The  elm  was  sent  from  England  to  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  avenues  at  Madrid, 
the  Escurial,  Aranjucz,  &c. 

In  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  common  elm,  two 
objects  are  held  in  view,  ornament  and  use.    Speaking  of 
it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  Gilpin  says,  in  his  *  Forest  Scenery,' 
it  *  has  not  so  distinct  a  character  as  either  the  oak  or  the 
ash.    It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oak,  that  when  it  is  rough 
and  old,  it  may  easily  at  a  little  distance  be  mistaken  for 
one,  though  the  oak  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly 
marked  with  itspeculiar  character)  can  never  be  mistaken 
for  the  elm.   This  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  elm,  for 
strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque  beauty. 
This  defect  however  appears  chiefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
elm:  in  full  foliage  its  character  is  more  marked.  No 
tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand  masses  of  light.  In 
this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  oak  and  ash  ;   nor  is  its 
foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  of  the  heavy  kind.    Its  leaves 
arc  small,  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  lightness  :   it  com- 
monly hangs  loosely,  and  is  in  general  very  picturesque. 
The  elm  naturally  grows  upright,  and,  when  it  meets  with 
a  soil  it  loves,  rises  higher  than  the  generality  of  trees ;  and 
after  it  has  assumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughness  of 
age,  few  of  its  forest  brethren  (though,  properly  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  forester)  excel  it  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
elm  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  early  spring  with  its 
light  and  cheerful  green,  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreeably 
with  the  oak,  whose  early  leaf  has  generally  more  of  the 
olive  cast.    We  see  them  sometimes  in  fine  harmony  to- 
gether, about  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
We  often  also  see  the  elm  planted  with  the  Scotch  pin'e. 
In  the  spring  its  light  green  is  very  discordant  with  the 
gloomy  hue  of  its  companion  ;  but  as  the  year  advances 
the  elm  tree  takes  a  darker  tint,  and  unites  in  harmony 
with  the  pine.    In  autumn  also  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  elm 
mixes  as  kindly  with  the  orange  of  the  beech,  the  ochre  of 
the  oak,  and  many  of  the  other  fading  hues  of  the  wood.' 
A  great  recommendation  of  the  elm  is  its  endurance  of  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  it  will  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns.   The  noble  elms  of  the  parks  of  London  are 
a  living  testimony  of  its  value  in  this  respect.    Many  of 
the  public  avenues  in  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain 
are  composed  entirely  of  this  tree ;  and  its  growing  in 
almost  every  variety  of  soil,  and  requiring  but  little  prun- 
ing, are,  in  addition  to  its  ornamental  qualities,  strong  re- 
commendations. 

Asa  timber-tree  the  uses  of  the  elm  are  very  considerable. 
The  wood  loses  a  great  deal  by  drying ;  a  cubic  foot  weighing 
70  lbs.,  is,  according  to  Selby,  only  28  lbs.  when  dry,  but 
according  to  Loudon  48^1bs.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  is  hard  and  fine-grained.  It  is  used  extensively 
for  various  kinds  of  work  in  ship-building.  It  is  sometimes 
coloured,  and  made  to  look  like  mahogany,  when  used  by 
cabinet-makers.  It  withstands  well  the  action  of  water, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  used  for  making  pumps,  water- 

ripes,  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  making  the  keels  of  ships, 
n  districts  where  there  are  salt-springs  this  wood  is  used 
as  a  trough  to  convey  it ;  and  as  these  springs  were  called 
wyches,  the  name  wych-elm,  which  is  now  given  to  one 
species,  the  U.  montana,  was  applied  to  all  elms.  In  some 
places  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  In  Russia  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  They  formed  alto  a  large  proportion  of  the  article 
called  '  herb-tea,'  the  sale  of  which  was  prevented  bv  the 
Excise.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  is  very  tough,  antf  may 
be  used  for  making  mats  and  ropes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lime.  Amongst  the  Romans  the  elm  was  employed 
for  training  the  vine.  Thus  Virgil  reproaches  Corydon  for 
the  condition  of  his  vines  and  elms,  the  one  being  half 
pnined,  and  the  other  too  leafy  :— 

'  3eral|<titau  liW  frwndin.-t  tlil«  in  nlmo       — Etlog.  ii. 

It  also  appears  to  have  been  the  tree  selected  by  the 
Romans  lor  making  their  buret,  or  plough-handles : — 

•  Ounlinuo  ),i  .yHu  masni  vi  ft,-**  <lomatut 
Id  tain*.  <t  cunl  rurm.m  ncripil  nltnu.  nr*1ri.' 

«r,T?.,  i  ,  IfiS-CI. 

The  English  elm  frequently  attains  a  great  age.  Some 
trjes  that  were  planted  in  the 'Luxembourg  at  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre  were  standing  till  the  first 


French  revolution.   A  tree  was  cut  down  by  Sir  Has" 
Sloane,  at  Chelsea,  that  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
queen  Elizabeth;  it  measured  13  feet  in  circumference 
and  at  one  time  was  110  feet  in  height.  Some  elms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  have  attained  a  height  of  13' 
feet.    The  Crawley  Elm  is  01  feet  in  circumference  at  th« 
base  of  the  trunk,  and  is  hollow  inside  to  the  very  top  r  f 
the  trunk,  which  is  about  70  feet  high.    There  is  a  den,' 
into  the  hollow,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord  of  Th. 
manor.    It  is  occasionally  opened  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  convivial  party,  it  Wing  capable  of  containing  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  people  seated.    'The  Hollow  Tree  of 
Hampstead,'  which  used  to  be  visited  as  a  curiosity,  vks.« 
an  elm.    !t  was  engraved  by  Hollar  in  1053,  and  tntr  fol- 
lowing description  was  given  of  the  tree : — '1.  The  boltora 
above  ground  in  compass  is  28  foot e.    2.  The  breadth  of 
the  door  is  2  foote.   3.  The  compass  of  the  turret  on  the 
top  is  34  foote.   4.  The  doore  in  height  to  goe  in  is  G 
foote  2  inches.    5.  The  height  of  the  turret  is  33  forte 
6.  The  lights  into  the  tree  is  10.    7.  The  steppes  to  troe 
up  is  42.    8.  The  sent  above  the  steps  six  may  wt  on. 
and  rounde  about  roome  for  fourteene  more.    All  the  way 
you  goc  up  in  the  hollow  tree.'    Several  other  elm*  oi 
great  age  and  size  have  been  recorded  by  writers  on  arbori- 
culture. (London,  Arh.  et  Frut. lint.,  p\  13t).  ) 

The  recorded  varieties  of  Vlmm  tantpcttri*  are  very 
numerous,  and  Loudon  enumerates  eighteen.  Some  oi 
these  have  been  constituted  species  l>y  various  botani«ts. 
The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

U.  c.  vulgarit.  This  variety  is  very  twiggy,  has  pf»J? 
smooth  bark,  and  is  irregular  in  its  growth,  and  its  branch** 
are  almost  horizontal.  The  wood  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  it  where  timber  is  tht 
object  of  growth.  Selby  says,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
substituted  for  the  species  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
England. 

II.  c.  alba  is  an  upright  tree ;  the  old  bark  cracks  very- 
much,  and  becomes  pale  with  age  ;  the  leaves  are  sinning, 
and  doubly  serrated  ;  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is 
tinged  with  red.  The  timber  of  this  variety  is  good.  The 
variety  called  U.  e.  ccutifolia,  with  tapenng  leaves  and 
pendulous  branches,  also  affords  good  timber,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

U.  c.  rirent,  is  a  variety  that  is  almost  evergreen,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  Kidbrook  Elm  :  it  is  a  delicate 
tree,  and  often  becomes  injured  by  the  frost. 

U.  e.  cornuhirnnt*,  the  U.  tlricta  of  Lindley,  the  Cor- 
nish elm,  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  small,  strongly  varied,  cori- 
aceous leaves  ;  the  branches  bright  brown,  smooth,  rigid, 
erect,  and  very  compact.  This  tree  is  a  fortnight  later 
than  the  common  elm  in  producing  its  leaves.  Some  of 
these  trees  have  attained  a  great  size  :  there  is  one  in 
Bng.shot  Park  70  years  old.  and  00  feet  in  height. 

There  arc  *eveial  varieties  of  the  U.  camt>e*tris,  which 
arc  planted  as  ornamental  or  curious  trees.  Amongst  those 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  V.  c.  riminalis,  (J.  c.  belul<r- 
folia,  U.  c.  parvt/olia,  and  U.  c.  chincmis. 

Ulmus  tuberota,  the  Corked-bark  Elm.  This  species, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  corky  nature  of  its  bark, 
is  supposed  by  Selby  and  others  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
U.  enmpettrix.  It  lias  pointed,  rmigh,  doubly  and  sharply 
serrated  leaves,  with  stalked  flowers  4-  or  5-cleft :  the  sa- 
mara almost  orbicular,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous;  the 
branches  spreading.  This  tree  "has  a  hardier  constitution 
than  the  foregoing  species,  and  consequently  is  much  more 
generally  distributed.  It  is  found  in  Great  Britain  wher- 
ever V.  camrettris  grows,  and  in  many  districts  it  is  abun- 
dant, as  in  Scotland,  where  that  tree  is  very  seldom  seen. 
It  is  now  becoming  quite  naturalized  in  Ireland,  and  is 
frequently  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  re- 
gard to  form,  beauty,  and  picturesque  effect,  this  tree  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  last,  and  its  timber  is  veiy  much 
less  valuable,  but  still  it  deserves  attention  on  account  of 
its  hardy  constitution,  and  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
very  inferior  soils.  It  forms  also  a  good  stock  on  whicli 
to  "engraft  the  English  elm.  and  Mr.  Selby  recommends  it 
to  be  planted  as  a  nurse  lor  othertrees  in  cold  and  exposed 
tracts  where  the  soil  is  indifferent,  and  also  as  n  fence 
around  plantations  of  young  Scotch  firs.  Several  varieties 
of  this  tree  are  known  to  arboriculturists,  varying  in  their 
habit,  size,  form,  and  colour  of  their  leaves  &c. 

Ulmus  major,  the  Greater  or  Dutch  Cork-barked  Elm. 
is  considered  a  species  by  Smith,  and  recognised  by  Lindley 
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and  Hooker.  It  ha*  rough  ovato-acuminate  leaver,  very 
oblique  at  the  base,  sharply  and  doubly  serrated,  pubescent 
below,  with  dense  tufts  of  white  hairs  in  the  axils ;  branches 
spreading,  bright  brown,  winged  with  corky  excrescences, 
when  young  nearly  smoolh  ;  fruit  obovatc,  slightly  cloven, 
naked.  This  is  a  finer  and  more  graceful-looking  tree  than 
the  last.  It  has  larger  leaves,  and  the  bark  is  even  more 
corky.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  tree  in  Holland,  and  the 
elms  upon  the  Boom-Key  of  Rotterdam  belong  to  this 
species.  It  was  brought  to  Great  Britain  by  William  III., 
and  the  elms  in  the  old  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  are  of 
this  species ;  but  it  produces  timber  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  is  now  seldom  planted. 

Ulmua  efuaa,  the  Spreading  Elm.  This  is  not  a  British 
species.    It  has  doubly-serrated  leaves,  unequal  at  the 


I ;  pedunculated,  pendulous  flowers,  with  the  margin  of 
the  fruit  (samara)  ciliated.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
where  it  attains  a  great  size.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  is  used  where  it  growi  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
mon elm.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves  come  out  three  weeks 
»r  a  month  sooner  than  those  of  other  species  and  varieties. 
There  is  little  doubt,  but  this  is  a  distinct  species  :  the  dis- 
position of  its  branches  gives  it  a  very  distinct  character, 
even  when  it  is  destitute  of  leaves,  and  its  long  peduncu- 
lated flowers  and  hairy  fruit  are  very  obvious  differences 
between  it  and  the  foregoing  species. 

Ulmua  montana,  the  Mountain,  8cotch,  or  Wych  Elm. 
It  has  obovate,  cuspidate,  doubly  and  coarsely  serrated 
leaves,  nearly  equal  at  the  base,  exceedingly  scabrous 
above  and  downy  beneath,  bark  smooth ;  fruit  scarcely 
cloven,  naked.   Whatever  may  be  the  doubt*  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  U.  rampettri*  into  Britain,  there  are 
none  with  regard  to  this  species,  which  is  always  allowed 
to  be  British.   It  is  more  abundant  in  Ihe  northern  than 
the  southern  parts  of  England,  and  it  becomes  more  abun- 
dant as  it  approaches  Scotland  ;  and  in  that  country  this 
tree  forms  the  most  prominent  object  in  its  picturesque 
wooded  scenery.    It  is  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  on  the 
Continent  it  appears  to  give  war  to  the  U.  camprstris. 
This  is  a  handsomer  tree  than  the  English  elm.  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  in  his  edition  of  Gilpin's  1  Forest  Scenery,' 
says  of  it :  '  For  our  part  we  consider  the  Wych  or  Scottish 
Elm  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  our  British  Sylva. 
The  tnink  is  so  bold  and  picturesque  in  form,  covered  as  it 
frequently  is  with  huge  excrescences ;  the  limbs  and  branches 
also  are  so  free  and  graceful  in  their  growth,  and  the 
foliage  is  so  rich,  without  being  heavy  or  clumpy  as  a 
whole,  and  the  head  is  generally  so  finely  massed,  and  yet 
so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  noblest  of  park 
trees ;  and  when  it  grows  wildly  amid  the  rocky  scenery  of 
its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which  assumes  so  great 
or  so  pleasing  a  variety  of  character." 

The  leaves  of  the  Wych-Elm  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
English  Elm.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  seed,  in  which 
also  it  differs  from  U.  campealria,  but  it  does  not  throw  up 
suckers  as  that  tree  does.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Selby  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  English  Elm,  but  it 
has  been  applied  generally  to  the  same  purposes,  and  there 
are  many  writers  who  give  it  the  preference  for  carpentry 
and  ship-work.  Selby  says  it  neither  possesses  so  much 
heart-wood,  nor  is  the  lateral  adhesion  so  great  as  that  of 
the  English  Elm.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  Wych- 
elm  is  called  tcitch-e\m,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  a  charm 
over  evil  spirits.  To  this  belief  may  be  referred  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  a  small  portion  of  witch-hazel  into  the 
churn,  in  order  that  the  butter  may  come  without  any  de- 
moniacal molestation.  The  wych-elm  often  attains  a  great 
size :  mention  is  made  by  Cook  of  one  whose  height  was 
1'20  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  feet,  and  when  felled 
it  was  computed  to  weigh  97  tons.  The  Tutbury  Elm  be- 
longs to  this  species,  and  is  supposed  by  Strutt  to  contain 
CH9  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

The  varieties  of  Wych-Elm  are  not  quite  so  numerous  as 
those  of  the  English  Elm.  Loudon  enumerates  ten,  and  to 
these  many  more  might  be  added.  The  Cevenncs  Elm 
{(/.  m.  cebninensis \  the  black  Irish  Elm  {U.  m.  nigra,, 
the  Weeping  Elm  U«  \  »*.  pendnfa\  and  the  Exeter  Elm 
(U.  m.  faatigiata)  are  those  most  deserving  of  notice,  the 
two  last  as  ornamental  varieties. 

1'lmus  glabra,  the  Smooth-leaved  Elm.  is  sometimes 
considered  a  variety  of  1  lie  last  species.  The  leaves  are 
ovato-lanceolate,  acuminate,  doubly  and  evenly  crenato- 
serrate,  cuneate  and  oblique  at  the  base,  quite  smooth  above, 


smooth  cr  glandular  beneath,  with  a  few  hairs  in  the  axils ; 
branches  bright  brown,  smooth,  wiry,  weeping ;  fruit  obo- 
vate, naked,  deeply  cloven.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
occurring  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
It  ripens  its  seeds  as  U.  montana,  but  does  not  throw  up 
suckers  as  U.  campealria.  Some  very  fine  varieties  of  the 
elm  have  been  raised  from  thia  species.  That  known  as 
the  Huntingdon  or  Chichester  Elm  (U.  g.  vegeta)  is  one 
of  the  finest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapiu-growing  trees  of 
the  genus,  and  its  timber  is  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is  a 
more  upright  tree  than  the  U.  montana.  The  Scamjiston 
Elm  is  also  another  variety,  which  is  common  in  some  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  is  a  tree  of  very 
rapid  growth,  but  the  trunk  becomes  rotten  at  the  heart 
sooner  than  most  of  the  varieties  of  elm.  The  Down- 
ton  Elm,  a  weeping  variety,  also  belongs  to  this  species. 
Loudon  enumerates  seven  other  varieties  known  in  nur- 
series) 

Ulmua  Americana,  the  American  Elm.  The  petiole  of 
the  leaf  is  1-1$  inch  in  length,  covered  with  short  hairs ; 
the  disk  unequal  at  the  base,  four  or  five  inches  long,  ser- 
rated, and  mostly  doubly  so ;  axils  of  the  veins  joined  by  a 
membrane ;  the  flowers  are  seated  on  peduncles,  the  pe- 
duncles short,  glabrous  ;  the  stamens  five  to  eight ;  the 
fruit  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Its  flowers  resemble  those  of 
U.  effuaa.  Hits  tree  is  found  in  North  America,  growing 
in  low  woods  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  as  early  as  1752,  but  neither  as  an  ornamental 
nor  useful  tree  has  it  been  found  to  be  superior  to  the 
European  species,  so  that  very  few  specimens  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  this  country.  There  are  some  small  trees  of  this 
species  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
some  very  fine  ones  in  the  garden  at  Trianon  in  France. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  the 
United  States  as  the  English  elm  in  Europe. 

Ulmua  fulva,  the  Slippery  Elm,  ha3  rough  whitish 
branches ;  ovate-oblong  acuminate  leaves,  nearly  equal  at 
the  base,  serrate  with  unequal  teeth,  very  rough  and  hairy 
on  both  surfaces  ;  the  leaf-buds  tomentosc,  scales  of  flower- 
buds  downy ;  fruit  not  ciliated.  This  tree  is  also  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  is  less  abundant  than  the  last  spe- 
cies, but  Michaux  states  that, '  except  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  this  species  of  Elm  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.'  The  wood 
is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  last  species :  hence  in 
America  they  are  known  as  the  white  and  red  elm.  The 
wood  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  U.  Americana,  but  it  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The  name  Slippery  Elm 
has  been  given  to  this  species  on  account  of  its  leaves, 
bark,  and  branches,  when  macerated  in  water,  yielding  a 
thick  and  abundant  mucilage.  It  is  often  thus  used  as  a 
demulcent  drink  in  catarrh,  and  otherwise  as  a  substitute 
for  the  marsh-mallow. 

Ulmua  alata,  the  Wahoo,  or  Cork-winged  Elm,  is  another 
I  American  species.  It  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceedin 
I  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  characterized  by  the  bar 
dilating  on  each  side  of  the  branches  between  the  leaves, 
and  giving  them  a  winged  appearance.  This  plant  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1820,  and  is  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  singular  branches,  and  not  for  the  value  of 
its  timber,  which  is  inferior. 

Cultivation  of  the  Elm.— The  English  Elm  [U.  cam- 
peat  ris)  does  not  perfect  its  seeds  in  this  country,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  In  the  South  of  England 
the  usual  way  of  propagating  the  elm  is  by  layers,  or 
suckers,  which  are  thrown  out  in  great  numbers  by  the 
superficial  roots.  layers  are  said  to  produce  finer  trees 
than  suckers.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  propa- 
gate the  English  elm  by  grafting  it  upon  a  slock  of  the 
Wych-elm;  but  Selby  condemns  the  practice,  and  thinks 
it  has  led  to  the  stunted  growth  of  the  English  elm.  as  the 
U.  montana  always  requires  a  better  soil  than  the  U. 
campestris.  The  English  elm  grows  and  thrives  on  soils 
of  a  very  inferior  description,  both  of  a  light  and  heavy- 
kind.  After  it  lias  attained  a  considerable  size,  there  is 
no  tree  that  bears  removal  so  well  as  the  English  elm. 
When  once  planted,  it  seldom  requires  the  pruning-knife. 
although  none  will  bear  lopping  better.  This  fact  is  made 
painfully  apparent  by  the  hideous  figures  that  a  ma- 
jority ot  the  elm-trees  around  London  are  called  upon  an- 
nually to  make,  from  the  practice  of  lopping  off  all  their 
side  branches.   This  practice  is  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  the  timber  straight,  but  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
known  that  it  effects  no  such  object,  materially  diminishes 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  disfigures  the  country  into  the 
bargain.  When  planted  in  masses,  the  young  trees  ought 
to  be  kept  wide  apart,  as  they  require  both  space  and  air 
to  attain  all  the  vigour  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  Wych-elm  more  care  is  necessary  :  if 
planted  on  an  inferior  soil,  it  will  not  flourish,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  disappointment  of  many  who  have  planted 
this  tree  on  inferior  soils.  It  grows  well  at  first,  even  on  a 
jKior  soi  1,  but  it  will  never  attain  any  perfection  as  a 
timber-tree.  As  a  general  rule  this  tree  does  not  grow 
well  or  profitably  in  masses ;  but  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  in  steep  declivities  which  cannot  otherwise  be  culti- 
vated, where  there  is  a  rich  soil,  it  may  be  advantageously 
planted.  As  an  ornamental  and  hedgerow  tree  it  may  be 
introduced  in  all  districts  with  a  rich  soil.  The  Wych- 
elm  may  be  propagated  by  seeds.  These  ripen  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  should  be  gathered  from  the  tree.  If 
sown  directly  they  frequently  vegetate  the  same  season,  and 
may  be  run  into  nursery-rbws,  the  following  spring,  and 
may  be  again  transplanted  when  they  are  a  year  old.  The 
Wych-elm  does  not  send  up  suckers,  but  its  layers  strike 
very  readily,  and  it  may  be  thus  conveniently  propagated. 

Diseases  and  Insects  of  the  Elm. — The  Elms  are  all  very 
subject  to  a  disease  called  ulceration.  It  appears  on  the 
body  of  the  tree,  at  a  height  generally  of  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  bark  commences  decaying,  and  the 
disease  extends  gradually  to  the  interior  of  the  tree.  The 
spot  discharges  a  great  quantity  of  sap.  The  process  which 
goes  on  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  elements  of 
the  wood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  no  plan 
has  yet  been  pursued  that  will  arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 
Another  disease  to  which  the  elm  is  liable  is  the  deposit 
of  cambium  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  without  the 
formation  of  additional  tissue :  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
cambium  becomes  putrid,  and  oozes  out  of  a  cavity  in  the 
bark. 

The  insects  that  feed  and  live  upon  the  elm  are  very 
numerous,  but  none  of  its  assailants  produce  any  serious 
injury  to  its  growth,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scolytus 
destructor,  a  little  beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Bostri- 
cidee  of  Leach.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  wherever 
elm-trees  were  found  decayed,  with  the  larvae  and  ova  of 
the  Scolytus  in  the  wood,  this  insect  had  produced  the 
decay ;  but  it  was  proved  by  experiment  that  the  Scolyti 
did  not  produce  the  decay,  but  that  they  had  recourse  to 
decayed  or  diseased  trees  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
ova.  M.  Audouin  however  states  that  the  perfect  insect  of 
the  Scolytus  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  the  elm,  and  that  it 
will  attack  young  elm-trees,  and  induce  in  them  that  state  of 
decay  which  the  female  selects  as  the  appropriate  place 
for  tne  deposit  of  her  eggs.  A  knoivledge  of  this  fact  is  of 
great  importance,  as  sometimes  thousands  of  trees  may  be 
attacked  by  these  insects,  and  instances  arc  on  record  of 
whole  forests  being  thus  destroyed.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  M.  Audouin  is  the  examination  of  the  trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Scolytus  lias  attacked 
them.  Where  there  are  no  holes  and  no  furrows,  such  as 
the  larvce  of  these  insects  make,  the  trees  are  secure ;  but 
where  the  presence  of  larva  is  detected  by  the  holes  or  fur- 
rows, the  tree  must  be  cut  down,  and  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Where  there  are  only  holes  made  by  the  insect  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  the  wood,  the  tree  should  be  painted 
over  with  gas-tar,  which  will  prevent  any  further  attack  of 
the  insect.  These  arc  only  recent  suggestions  (1836) 
of  Mr.  Audouin,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  prove 
their  efficacy. 

For  further  information  on  the  elm,  consult  Loudon's 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  ;  Selby's  British 
Forcst-trces  ;  Lindley,  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora; 
Gilpin,  Forest  Scenery  ;  The  Cyclopeedia  of  Plants. 

UU1US  CAMPESTRIS,  M.-dical  Properties  of.  The 
bark  of  this  species  is  officinal :  it  should  be  collected  in 
spring  from  branches  not  too  old :  the  outer  bark  is  re- 
moved, and  the  interior,  or  liber,  retained  for  use.  When 
recent  it  is  of  a  whiteish-yel!ow  colour,  but  when  dried  it  is 
externally  of  a  cinnamon  hue,  and  curled  up ;  the  inner 
surface  smooth ;  it  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  line  in  thick- 
ness, tough,  fibrous,  not  easily  powdered,  devoid  of  smell, 
with  a  mucilaginous,  bitterish,  astringent  taste. 

The  cold  watery  infusion  becomes  green  on  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  aud  a  precipitate  is 


thrown  down  by  a  solution  of  gelatin.  Rinck'«  ana1y~*«i» 
gives  in  the  100  partis — resin,  0*63;  gum  and  mucus,  iS*-3  ; 
impure  gallic  acid  (tannini.  6  5;  oxalate  of  lime.  6-3  <  ?  ..«  ; 
chloride  of  sodium  (?).  4  6:   what  the  remaining;  con- 
stituents  were  is  not  stated.    Sir  H.  Davy  (Phil.  Tran*-* 
1803,  p.  233)  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  elm  bark  thirte*^  n 
grains  of  tannin.   From  the  sap  collected  in  May,  Vau- 
quelin  .obtained  acetate  of  potash,  acetate  of  lime,  vesrc?- 
tablc  matter,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  talc,  carbonic  acid.  «. 
trace  of  sugar,  sulphate  and  chlorate  of  potash.    It  pos- 
sesses demulcent,  tonic,  and  astringent  properties ;  and 
taken  in  full  doses  it  accelerates  the  pulse,  acting  ulti- 
mately as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.    Though  known 
from  an  early  penod  as  an  astringent,  it  is  little  used  at  tri«? 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  LetUom  an  cl 
others  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  cutaneous  diseases  of  a  scaly 
kind.  To  do  good  it  must  be  persevered  in  for  many  month*, 
and  the  greater  its  action  on  the  kidneys  the  greater  the 
probability  of  ultimate  benefit.    Its  agreeable  taste  recon- 
ciles many  to  the  prolonged  use  of  it,  who  would  reject 
less  pleasant  medicines.    It  is  commonly  administered  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  but  as  the  bark  contains  much 
starch,  this  is  objectionable.    An  infusion  made  with  cold 
water  is  far  preferable.   A  pint  or  more  of  this  is  to  be 
taken  daily. 

The  Ulmus  fulva,  tawny-budded  or  slippery  elm  bark  of 
America,  is  a  very  valuable  demulcent,  tonic,  and  astrin- 
gent, and  of  great  utility  in  the  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  there 
thought  a  good  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  As  an  emol- 
lient this  bark  is  of  great  service  as  an  external  application 
to  wounds,  bruises,  chilblains,  and  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
for  these  it  is  generally  made  into  a  poultice.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  is  probably  that  which  is  termed  cortex  un/turn- 
tarius,  which  is  in  high  repute  with  the  aborigines  for  the 
cure  of  wounds.  The  slippery  elm  bark,  from  the  quantity 
of  mucilage  and  starch  it  contains,  is  very  nutntious,  aad 
can  alone  sustain  life  for  many  days.  The  large  proportion 
of  mucilage  in  other  elm-barks  causes  them  to  be  used  in 
the  West  Indies  to  clarify  sugar. 

U'l.PHILAS.    [Gothic  Language,.] 

ULPIA  TRAJA'NA.  [Transylvania.] 

ULPIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  ju- 
rist, was  either  a  native  of  Tvre  in  Phoenicia,  or  his  an- 
cestors were  of  that  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  Tyre  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Septimius 
Severus,  as  appears  from  that  emperor's  medals  (Kasehc, 
Lexic.  Rei  Numarier,  'Tyrus') ;  but  if  that  was  the  fij  «t 
Roman  settlement  at  Tyre,  Ulpian  could  owe  nothing  of  his 
Roman  education  to  that  city,  even  if  it  was  his  native  place  ; 
and  his  own  words  only  prove  that  he  or  his  ancestors  were 
from  that  place.  In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
of  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  (a.d.  198-211},  he  was  a 
writer  on  law,  but  more  particularly  under  the  sole  rvign 
of  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings where  he  speaks  of  Severus  as  '  divus,'  a  term  which 
implies  that  Severus  was  then  dead,  and  of  Caracalla  as 
'  imperator  noster,'  or  the  reigning  prince.  Ulpian  was 
banished  by  Elagabalus,  but  the  elevation  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  the  imperial  power  (a.d.  222)  opened  to  him 
the  road  to  new  honours.  He  became  scriniorum  magister 
and  prsefectus  annonee,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the 
emperor.  He  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  prsetorio 
under  Alexander  Severus ;  Lampridius  doubts  whether  he 
received  this  appointment  under  Elagabalus  or  Alexander 
Severus,  though  it  is  stated  that  he  certainly  held  it  under 
Alexander.  If  he  held  this  office  under  Elagabalus,  we 
must  assume  that  he  was  deprived  of  it  on  his  banishment. 
Ulpian  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Alexander,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  him.  Xiphilinus,  the  epitomator 
of  Dion,  fixes  on  Ulpian  the  imputation  of  clearing  the 
way  for  liis  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  pnetorius  pra-feeto  > 
by  causing  the  execution  of  his  predecessors.  This  fact  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  anticnt  authority,  and  it  is  - 
inconsistent  with  the  character  which  Lampridius  gives 
Ulpian,  whom  he  calls  a  good  man.  Ulpian  was  mur- 
dered shortly  after  (a.d.  228),  in  the  night-time,  by  the 
praetorian  soldiers,  in  the  palace  of  Alexander,  and  fn  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  mother.  (Dion, 
lib.  80.) 

Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  writers 
on  law.  His  chief  works,  as  they  are  known  to  us  from 
the  'Florentine  Index '  and  the  excerpts  in  the  'Digest; 
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are  the  following :— The  great  work  'Ad  Edictum,'  in 
eighty-three  books  at  least,  was  probably  founded  on  the 
similar  work  of  Julian,  and  itself  was  almost  the  basis  of  Jus- 
tinian's 'Digest.'  This  work,  with  the  fifty-one  'Libri  ad 
Sabinum,'  the  twenty  books  4  Ad  Leges  Juliam  et  Papiam 
Poppaeam,'  the  three  books  *De  Officio  Consulis,'  ten 
books  '  De  Officio  Proconsulis,'  the  six  books  on  '  Fidci 
commissa,'  two  books  of  *  Institutiones,'  and  others,  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  The  work  of  which  a 
fragment  is  still  extant,  entitled  '  Domitii  Ulpiani  Frag- 
menta,'  was  written  eitlier  in  the  reign  ot  Caracalla 
('  hodie  ex  constitution  Imperatoris  Antoriini,'  Tit. 
xvi.,  2\  or  after  Caracalla's  reign.  This,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  «  Liber  Singu- 
laris  Regularum,'  consists  of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a 
valuable  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law. 
This  fragment,  together  with  the  '  Institutiones '  of  Goius 
[Gaius],  has  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct  views  on 
the  historical  development  and  the  connection  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  law.  Though  it  had  long  been 
known  to  jurists,  it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that 
it  has  been  used  with  that  critical  discrimination  which 
the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence  most  especially  requires ; 
and  for  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Hugo  and  Savigny.  These  fragments  treat  chiefly  of  the 
law  relating  to  persons  and  marriage,  and  on  testaments, 
legacies,  and  fidei-commissa.  Among  Ulpian's  other  works 
was  probably  one  *  De  Interdictis,'  in  four  books  at  least, 
and  certainly  a  work  '  De  Officio  Pretoria  Tutelaris,'  both 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  '  Vaticana  Fragments. ' 

The  style  of  Ulpian  is  clear,  but  more  diffuse  than  that 
of  his-  great  contemporary  Paulus.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability,  and  an  accomplished  jurist.  Ulpian  and  Paulus, 
with  Cervidius  ScaBvola,  are  called  by  Modestinus  (Dig. 
27,  lib.  2,  s.  13),  who  was  Ulpian's  pupil,  the  chief  of  juris- 
consults (iropi^aToi  r&v  vofiuciv) ;  and  his  superior  ment  was 
fully  acknowledged  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  whose  great 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists,  the 
'  Digest,'  contains  extracts  from  twenty-three  of  Ulpian's 
works  :  the  proportion  of  the  extracts  from  Ulpian  is  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  compilation. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  both  against  Paulus  and  Ul- 
pian of  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  But  the  passage  in 
Lactantius  (Div.  Instil.,  v.  11)  which  is  cited  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  charge  may  not  apply  to  this  Ulpian  ;  and  if  it 
does,  the  passage  is  not  decisive. 

Ulpian  the  Tyrian,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek  argu- 
ment prefixed  to  Athenaeus,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  'DeipnosophistV  and  he  is  mentioned  (p.  688,  ed. 
Casaub.)  as  having  died  happily,  *  without  having  given 
any  time  or  opportunity  to  disease,'  which  seems  a  sin- 
gular way  of  referring  to  his  death,  if  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  above  stated.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
Ulpian  is  the  jurist. 

(Gul.  Grotius,  Vita*  Juritcontultorum,  and  Zimmern, 
Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts,  where  the  authorities 
are  referred  to ;  Lampridius,  Elagabalut  and  Alexander 
Sev&rus ;  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta  quibut  in  Cwi.  I 'at. 
inscription  est  Titult  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani,  aceedunt  Frag- 
menta ex  Ulpiani  Institutionibus,  #c.,  itcrum  edidit, 
ed.  Bucking,  Bonn,  1836.) 

Ummanus  (OwA*i«Voc).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas : 

Ulpian  of  Emesa  was  a  Sophist,  and  the  author  of  va- 
rious works,  among  which  was  an  *  Art  of  Rhetoric' 

Ulpian  of  Gaza  was  the  brother  of  Isidore  the  philo- 
sopher, and  had  a  great  reputation  for  mathematical 
ability  at  Athens,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
taught  or  lived  there.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Sy- 
rianus,  and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
>*a.d.  He  died  young.  No  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas. 

Uj.pianus  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician,  the  contemporary 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  the  reputed  author  of  Pro- 
legomena, and  a  Commentary  (,E5nr|i»«t)  on  the  Olynthiac 
and  two  of  the  Philippic  orations  of  Demosthenes.  There 
arc  also  attributed  to  him  Commentaries  on  the  Orations 
of  Demosthenes,  commonly  called  '  Symbuleutici,'  and  on 
the  '  Oration  on  the  Crown,'  the  '  Oration  against  Leptines,' 
and  others.  These  Commentaries  arc  printed  in  Dobson's 
'Collection  of  the  Attic  Orators,'  and  in  other  editions. 
Tlu-y  wen-  first  printed  by  Aldus,  folio,  Venice,  1503.  with 
the  •  Lexicon  of  Harpocration,'  entitled,  Oiktutvov  phropoc 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Ulpian  of  Antioch  was  the  author 
of  the  Commentaries  on  Demosthenes.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  various  works,  but  does  not  mention  the  Commen- 
taries. 

ULSTER,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  that  of  Connaught.  It  is  comprehended 
between  53»  45' and  55a  25*  N.  lat.,  and  between  59  25' 
and  8°  50*  W.  long. 

It  comprehends  the  following  nine  counties.  We  give 
the  area  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  :— 

Ana  in  Eng.  Acta, 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Three  northern  counties,  including 
the  county  of  the  town  of  Car- 
rickfergus : — 

Antrim  (including  Carrickfergus)  761,882 

Londonderry  (formerly  Coleraine)  518,401 

Donegal         ....  1,193,443 

One  central  county : — 

Tyrone          ....  806.296 

Five  southern  counties  :— 

Fermanagh     ....  456.531 

Cavan   477.360 

Monaghan      ....  319,849 

Armagh         ....  328,076 

Down   611,918 


5,473,750  acres, 
or  8553  sq.  miles. 

Ulster  is  mountainous.  Two  mountain  groups  cross  the 
province  from  east  to  west.    The  northernmost,  which 

Sisses  through  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and 
onegal,  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  valleys  or  de- 
pressions through  which  the  Baun  and  the  Foyle  reach  the 
sea.  Hie  mountains  of  Donegal  are  the  loftiest :  several 
of  the  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet ;  and 
one  (Erigal)  is  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
coast  of  Donegal  is  very  nigged,  marked  by  deep  inlets,  as 
Lough  S willy  and  Lough  Foyle  (between  Donegal  and  Lon- 
donderry), stupendous  cliffs,  bluff  headlands,  and  numerous 
islands.  The  southern  mountains  commence  on  the  east 
coast,  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  Slievh  Donard,  one 
of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  rises  to  the  height  of  2796  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  are  lower,  and  extend 
through  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh. 
A  lower  and  comparatively  level  district  intervenes  between 
the  northern  and  southern  mountains,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and 
Tyrone,  extending  from  Lough  Belfast  and  Lough  Strang- 
ford  on  the  east,  to  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Derg  on  the 
west.  Lough  Neagh  is  in  this  central  low  country:  it  is 
less  than  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  low 
shores.    [Neagh,  Lough.] 

The  mountains  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry  arc  chiefly 
of  mica-slate,  except  in  the  north-west  of  Donegal,  where 
they  consist  of  granite  and  quartz  rock.  The  mountains 
of  Antrim  are  ol  tabular  trap.  The  basaltic  rocks  known 
as  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim. 

The  Mourne  Mountains  are  granitic :  the  other  southern 
mountains  consist  of  giauwacke,  grauwacke-slate,  clay- 
slate,  old  red-sandstone,  yellow  conglomerate  (the  lowest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series),  or  millstone- 
grit. 

The  principal  rivers  flow  from  south  to  north,  rising  in 
the  southern  mountains,  crossing  the  intermediate  low 
country,  and  passing  through  openings  in  the  northern 
mountains  into  the  Atlantic.  Several  flow  in  different 
directions  into  Lough  Neagh,  of  which  the  Bann  is  the 
outlet.  Others  unite  in  the  Foyle.  The  principal  lakes 
are  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  centre  of  the  province;  and 
Loughs  Erne  (upper  and  lower),  Derg,  Macnean,  and 
Nilly.  in  the  south-west.  Belfast  Lough,  and  Loughs 
Strangford,  Larne,  Foyle,  and  Swilly,  are  land-locked  inlets 
of  I  he  sea . 

The  population  of  the  province  at  different  epoclia  was 
as  follows  :— 
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IlilUf. 

Inhabited 

ft.il*. 

Families 
<*ra  ploy  tit  ii» 

ftmiltM 
»nii'l.  yi-J  in 

Minuf>rtnco. 

1 1  mi.Lif'T-ift. 

¥ muil  im 
uoi  iiK'luilcd 
in  lh« 

Mile* 

—  

Tot.il. 

Estimated  by  Dr. 

1792 

Beaufort 

214,800 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Under  Act  55  Geo. 

1,998.104 

1821 

III.,  c.  120  . 

359,801 

390,709 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

968,061 

1,030,433 

Under  Act  1  Wm. 

1831 

IV.,  c.  19 

402,005 

425,314 

2G8.8G4 

88,421 

08,029 

1,113,094 

1,173,528 

Ulster  was  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which,  at  an 
early  period,  Ireland  was  divided.  In  this  province  the 
northern  Hy  Niall*,  or  O'Neills,  had  their  seat.  In  the 
Anglo-Nonuan  invasion,  the  earliest  attack  upon  Ulster  was 
made  (a.d.  1177)  by  John  de  Courcy,  who  conquered  part 
or  the  whole  of  Uliuia  (now  the  county  of  Down  and  part  of 
Antrim  i,  and  extended  his  incursions  with  various  success 
into  (ther  parts  of  the  province.  He  assumed  or  received 
the  title  of  ear)  of  Ulster;  but  on  his  decease  his  lands  and 
title  were  transferred  to  Hush  de  I.acy,  and  the  title  was  in- 
herited by  the  De  Burgh  and  Mortimer  family,  from  the  last 
of  whom  it  came  to  the  dukes  of  York,  and  with  them  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  the  province 
remained  however  in  the  hands  of  trie  native  chieftains 
until  a  comparatively  late  period :  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Newtown,  under  one  sheriff",  were  formed  at  an 
unknown  period,  probably  at  the  time  of  De  Courcy's 
invasion:  they  are  recognised  as  having  existed  4  in  times 
past'  in  a  patent  roll  of  20  Edward  II.  {a  d.  1335):  a 
sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Carrickfergus,  and  a 
sheriff'  of  the  county  of  Coulrath  or  Colerain,  were  ap- 
pointed a.d.  1335 ;  but  whether  Tor  the  first  time  does  not 
appear.  There  were  at  the  same  time  sheriff*  of  the 
counties  of  ArdeB  and  Lecale,  which  are  now  only  baronies 
in  the  county  of  Down.  There  were  some  parts  of  Ulster 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  about  a.d. 
1347  there  was  a  district  called  the  Cross  of  Ulster,  Crocca 
Ultoniae,  in  which  there  were  sheriffs  or  other  officers 
distinct  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  The  other 
counties  now  existing  were  formed  by  8ir  John  Perrot, 
a.d.  1584,  but  in  two  of  them  (Tyrone  and  Tyr-Connell, 
or  Donegal)  no  sheriffs  were  appointed  until  a.d.  1603, 
probably  through  the  great  insurrection  of  the  natives 
under  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone.  Subsequent  in- 
surrections having  led  to  extensive  forfeitures  in  the  six 
counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (now  London- 
derry), Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh  (comprehending 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil),  it  was  determined  to 
bestow  them  on  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  or  '  Servitors 
in  Ireland,'  or  on  natives  of  Ireland,  who  were  to  be  made 
fret-holders,  all  termed  'undertakers,'  to  whom  were  seve- 
rally assigned  lots  of  1000,  1500,  and  2000  English  acres, 
upon  different  tenures,  on  condition  that  they  should  build 
on  each  of  the  largest  (or  2000  acre)  grants  a  castle,  and  on 
each  of  the  other  grants  a  brick  or  stone  house,  each  castle 
or  house  surrounded  by  a  strong  court-yard  or  •  bawn  and 
should  settle  or  4  plant*  a  certain  number  of  tenants,  who 
were  to  be  Scotch  or  English,  except  on  the  lands  of  the 
'  Irish  servitors,'  who  might  take  English  or  Irish  tenants  at 
their  choice.  Large  grants  were  assigned  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  some  of  the  trading  companies  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, from  which  the  town  and  the  county  of  Deny  received 
the  distinctive  prefix  of  their  name,  London-derry.  Con- 
formity in  religion  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  was  required 
from  the  undertakers,  except  perhaps  from  the  Irish,  who 
were  to  be  admitted  as  freeholders.  There  were  to  be  4  a 
convenient  number  of  parishes  and  parish  churches  in  each 
county,  towns  were  to  be  incorporated  and  markets  esta- 
blished, and  free-schools  to  be  instituted  for  the  education 
of  youth.  Though  the  plan  was  but  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
and  though  in  the  dreadful  insurrection  of  1641  tne  settlers 
suffered  dreadfully, yet  so  many  English  and  Scotch  settlers 
were  permanently  established  as  have  stamped  a  peculiar 
character  on  the  population  of  Ulster,  which  is  at  present 
the  great  seat  of  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  the  part  in 
which  the  Protestant  religion  (Episcopal  and  Presbyterian) 
is  most  prevalent. 
{Ordnance  Survey;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Wares 
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History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris ; 
and  Leland's  Histories  of  Ireland.) 

U'LTIMUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  shelli 
type  Ovulum  gibbosum,  Bulla  gibbosa,  Linn.  [CvpR-tint, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  258.]  The  only  reason  for  this  designation 
that  we  can  perceive  is,  that  this  genus  is  the  last  in  thr 
Canchuliolosie  fyxtematiqite. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a  well-known  blue  pigment  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  great  permanence.  It  was  origi- 
nally, and  indeed  until  within  a  few  years,  entirely  preperrd 
from  the  lapis  lazuli,  or  lazulitc.  (Lazvlitk.] 

This  colour  is  now  prepared  in  France  at  a  very  mode- 
rate price,  and  equal  in  beauty  to  that  obtained  from  thv 
lazuhte.  M.Gmelin  of  Tubingen  considers  that  sulphurc' 
of  sodium  is  the  colouring-principle  both  of  the  natur&J 
mineral  and  the  artificial  products.  The  artificial  ultra- 
marine is  stated  to  be  prepared  by  adding  freshly  precipi- 
tated silica  and  alumina,  mixed  with  sulphur,  to  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness :  the  residue  is  put  into  a  covered  crucible  and  expose^ 
to  a  white  heat,  by  which,  when  the  air  has  partial  act**- 
to  it,  a  dark  pure  blue  mass  is  obtained.  The  product 
then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  The  proportion.  <i 
materials  to  be  used  are,  about  36  silica,  36  alumina,  2i 
soda,  and  3  sulphur. 

ULUG  BF.G.  The  real  name  of  this  prince  was  Mira 
Mohammed  Targai,*  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  *in:ai» 
of  Ulug  (or  Ulugh)  Beg.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Tircur 
being  the  son  of  Shan  llokh,  the  sou  of  Thnur,  and  *s 
born  a  h.  796  (a.d.  1394).  He  governed  his  father'' 
territories  as  regent,  his  capital  being  Samarkand,  from  ti. 
early  age  until  a.h.  851  (a.d.  1447),  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  his  father's  death.  His  life  was  marked  lv 
the  usual  military  successes,  without  which  few  Orienui 
princes  of  that  time  could  keep  their  thrones ;  but  as  the*." 
arc  of  little  interest,  and  form  none  of  his  title  to  fame,  uv- 
may  omit  the  detail  of  them.  He  is  said  to  have  had  UK- 
weakness  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  his  eldest  son  AbdaliatjL. 
and,  from  some  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  derived  from  thv 
stars,  to  have  preferred  his  younger  brother.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  elder  son  revolted,  defeated  and 
took  his  father,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  t'hsr 
Beg  reigned  in  his  own  name  only  two  years. 

The  astronomical  labours  of  this  prince  have  handed 
down  his  name.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  obsenaton. 
and  the  patron  of  some  of  the  best  astronomical  table* 
among  those  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope. It  even  appears  that  he  was  himself  a  dihgc&i 
observer,  and  in  some,  perhaps  a  great  degree,  the  author 
of  the  tables  which  bear  his  name.  According  to  D'Hor- 
belot,  the  tables  were  constnicted,  under  his  name  ani 
authority,  first  by  his  former  infractor,  Salaheddin  Cadi 
zadeh  af  Roumi,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  astronomy, 
by  Gaiatheddin  Mohammed  Giamschid  al  Couschgi.  Be. 
the  expressions  quoted  by  Hyde,  from  the  preface,  a.v 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  supposition  except  that  oi 
Ulug  Beg  being  actually  an  observer.  * 

The  astronomical  works  of  Ulug  Beg  were  written  in 
Arabic,  but  were  afterwards  translated  into  Persian,  fivn 
which  language  the  principal  of  them  were  translated  int.1 
Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde.  Greaves  published  first  thr 
chronological  portion,  under  the  title  '  Epoch*  celebriorev 
Astronomicis,  Chronologicis,  Historicis,  Chataiorum,  Syri- 
Gifeeorum,  Arabum,  Persarum,  Chorasmiorura,  usitatse,  e* 
traditione  Ulug  Bcigi,'  London,  1650.  He  afterwards  put- 
lished  the  geographical  part  as  an  appendix  to  his  4  Astir- 
noruica  quredain  ex  traditione  Shah  Cholgii  Peraee:'  this 
appendix  having  the  title  '  Bimo  Tabulae  Geographic* 
•  Tbu.  MMtdiiis  «o  D'lfaibtlol,  «u  um  familf  <rfTi».u-»  1 
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una'  Nessir  Eddini  Persse,  altera  Ulug  Beigi  Tartari,' 
London,  1G32.  Greaves  is  also  said,  by  Hyde,  to  have 
published  (but  where  wc  do  not  know)  the  places  of  100 
stars  from  Ulug  Bee :  and  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press 
the  whole  table  of  the  places  of  stars,  which  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  not  know- 
ing  of  what  Greaves  had  done,  published,  in  Latin  and 
Persian,  his'Tabulse  Longitudinia ac  Latitudinis  Stellanim 
Fixarum,  ex  Observatione  Ulugh  Beighi,'  Oxford,  1603, 
accompanied  by  a  valuable  series  of  notes,  particularly 
on  the  Arabic  names  of  the  stars :  the  greater  part  of  all 
this,  if  not  the  whole,  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  G.  Sharpe 
in  17G7.  A  new  edition  of  Ulug  Beg^s  Catalogue,  by 
Mr.  Baily,  will  form  part  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  •  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,' 
now  (February,  1843)  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The 
epoch  of  these  tables  is  a.m.  841  (a.d.  1437),  and  the 
observations  were  made  at  Samarcand,  long.  99*  16',  lat 
39°  37'.  Some  description  of  the  part  which  yet  remains 
to  be  published  has  been  given  by  Delambre,  from  a 
manuscript  belonging  to  Lalande  {Astronomie  du  Afoyen 
Age,  p.  208).  The  whole  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  its 
times  and  the  existing  means  of  observing. 
U'LULA.  [Strioid.*,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  118  ] 
ULULI'N.*.  [Sthic.id.e,  vol.  xxiii..  p.  118.] 
ULVA'CEvE,  a  tribe  of  Cryptoiramic  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Algas,  and  to  the  inarticulate  divi- 
sion of  that  order.  Under  the  article  Sea-wbkds,  the  most 
important  tribes  of  the  division  Inarticulate  of  the  order 
Algrc  were  described,  with  the  exception  of  Ulvacere,  Si- 
phonere,  and  Lemaniete.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  these  tribes.  Nearly  all  the  forms  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Alga?  were  in  the  time  of  Linneus  con- 
ib'inded  under  the  names  of  Fuctis,  Ulva,  and  Conferva, 
hut  each  of  these  genera  has  undergone  extensive  sub- 
division by  late  observers,  and  the  order  Alga:  now  con- 
tains nearly  200  genera  and  a  vast  number  of  species 

The  Vlracerr  include  plant*  which  ore  lOund  in  the 
sea,  in  fresh-water,  or  on  the  damp  ground:  they  are  gene- 
rally of  an  herbaceous  green  or  fine  purple  colour,  and 
have  a  thin,  tender,  membranaceous,  reticulated  structure, 
rnrcly  gelatinous ;  they  are  generally  furnished  with  a 
very  minute  scutate  root,  which  is  either  expanded  or 
tubular  and  continuous ;  the  reproductive  organs  consist 
of  roundish,  mostly  quaternate  granules,  or  minute  oper- 
cular grains,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  delicate  mem- 
brane of  the  plant.  This  tribe  contains  about  ten  genera, 
of  which  the  five  following  are  British :  Porphyra,  Ulva, 
Tetraspora,  Enteromorpha,  and  Baneia. 

Porphyra  (from  *op<piptos\  the  Purple  Laver,  has  a  plain 
frond,  exceedingly  thin,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The  re- 
productive organs  are  of  two  kinds :  1,  Roundish  granules 
arranged  in  fours,  and  imbedded  in  the  whole  substance 
of  the  frond  ;  2,  masses  of  smaller  ovate  granules,  which 
are  scattered  without  order,  chiefly  towards  the  margin  of 
the  frond.  Four  species  of  the  Purple  Laver  are  enume- 
rated. The  most  common  is  the  Porphyra  laciniata, 
which  has  its  fronds  aggregated  and  deeply  cleft,  the  seg- 
ments dilated,  and  variously  cut  and  waved.  This  plant 
is  common  in  the  sea  frotn  spring  to  autumn,  and  grows  on 
rocks  and  stones,  from  whence  it  is  often  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  and  thrown  on  the  shore.  The 
frond  of  this  plant  abounds  in  a  viscid  gelatinous  matter, 
which  is  very  nutritious.  On  this  account  this  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Laver,  is  much  eutcn  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially  the  south  of  England.  When  collected,  it  is  kept  in 
jars  with  salt,  and  when  brought  to  the  table  is  served  up 
with  lemon-juice.  Dr.  Lightfoot  states  that  in  the  West- 
ern Isles  it  is  gathered  in  the  month  of  March,  and  that 
when  pounded  and  macerated  with  a  little  water,  the  in- 
"habitants  eat  it  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  butter.  It  is 
sometimes  stewed  with  leeks  and  onions.  But  although 
this  plant  is  abundant  enough,  it  is  only  very  partially  used 
as  an  article  of  diet. 
Viva  (Green  Laver)  has  a  membranaceous  frond  of  a 
ecn  colour,  with  its  reproductive  granules  arranged  in 
There  ore  seven  British  species  of  Ulva:  three 
growing  in  the  sea,  one  in  fresh-water,  and  three  in  damp 
places  on  the  land. 

V.  latmima,  the  Broad  Green  Laver,  has  a  plain  widely 
oblong  or  roundish  frond,  waved,  and  of  a  green  colour 
and  tender  substance.    It  is  an  abundant  plant  on  the 
rocks  and  stones  of  the  sea  in  summer  and  autumn.    In  ! 
P.  C,  No.  1614.  1 


common  with  V.  lactuca,  the  Lettuce  Green  Laver,  it  is 
gathered  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  the  purple  laver.  It 
is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Ouster  Green.  This  plant 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  good  for  scrofulous  habits.  P 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  forehead  to  relieve  headache 
in  fevers,  and  also  to  procure  sleep.  U.  bullosa,  the  Blis- 
tered Green  Laver,  is  the  fresh-water  species.  It  has  an 
obovate,  saccate  frond,  which  is  gelatinous,  and  at  length 
becomes  irregularly  expanded,  waved,  and  bullate.  It  is 
a  very  frequent  plant  in  stagnant  pools  and  ditches  of  fresh- 
water, often  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  and 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  terrestrial  species  of  Vina  are  found  growing  on 
walls,  rocks,  the  roofs  of  thatched  houses,  and  especially 
in  places  exposed  to  much  moisture.  V.  thrrma/is  grows 
in  hot-springs  at  a  temperature  of  117°  Fahrenheit. 

The  genus  Tetraspora,  named  from  the  quaternary  ar- 
rangement of  its  granules,  inhabits  fresh  water,  and  in- 
cludes two  British  species.  The  fronds  are  tubular  or 
inflated,  and  gelatinous. 

Enteromorpha,  the  Water-Gut,  has  a  tubular,  hollow, 
membranaceous  frond,  of  a  green  colour  and  reticulafed 
structure  ;  the  reproductive  granules  are  arranged  in  threes 
or  fours  in  the  reticulations.  Seven  or  eight  species  of 
this  genus  have  been  described  as  British.  They  are  all 
inhabitants  of  the  sea,  or  of  pools  and  ditches  of  salt-water, 
with  the  exception  of  E.  intestinalis,  which  is  also  found 
in  fresh-water  pools.  All  the  species  are  long,  varying 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  when 
floating  in  the  water  very  much  resemble  the  intestines 
of  an  animal— hence  their  name. 

Bangia  was  named  after  Hoffman  Bang,  a  Danish 
naturalist,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Confervas.  It  has  a 
flat,  capillar}',  membranaceous  frond,  of  a  green,  reddish,  or 
purple  colour.  The  situation  of  this  genus  is  doubtful. 
Greville  refers  it  to  Ulvaceee,  but  most  botanist*  place  it 
in  or  near  Con  fervoidete. 

The  tribe  SStphonere  consists  of  plants  which  nre  found 
in  the  sea,  in  fresh-water,  or  on  damp  ground,  of  an  her- 
baceous green  colour ;  the  frond  is  either  composed  of 
membranaceous,  filiform,  continuous,  simple,  or  branched 
tubes,  or  formed  of  a  combination  of  similar  tubes,  forming 
a  spongy  or  cnistaceous,  globular,  cylindrical,  or  flat  body  ; 
the  reproductive  organs  are  vesicles  produced  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tubes,  filled  with  a  dark  green  granular 
mass.  This  tribe  contains  four  genera :  Codium,  Bryopsis, 
Vaucheria,  and  Botrydiuni.  The  most  interesting  genus 
is  Vaucheria,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  observations 
that  have  been  made  upon  its  reproductive  granules  by 
Unger  and  other  botanists.  [Vaixheria.] 

Codium,  the  Sea-Purse,  is  a  hollow,  subglobose,  dark 
green  plant,  composed  of  an  interwoven  mass  of  tubular 
continuous  filaments,  the  reproductive  vesicles  being 
attached  to  the  filaments  near  the  surface  of  the  frond. 
There  are  two  British  species  found  on  submarine  rocks. 
Bryopsis  has  two  British  species,  which  are  also  marine 
plants.  The  frond  is  membranaceous,  filiform,  tubular, 
cylindrical,  glistening,  branched ;  the  branches  are  imbri- 
cated, or  distichous  and  pinnated,  and  filled  with  a  fluid 
containing  minute  granules.  Their  numerous  branches 
give  them  the  appearance  of  feathered  mosses — hence 
their  name.  Botrydtum  (from  Borpt*>,  the  Grapelet.  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spherical  vesicular  receptacle,  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  :  it  opens  at  the  apex,  and  has.  descend- 
ing from  the  lower  part,  a  bunch  of  radical  fibres.  In 
structure  this  plant  resembles  Codium,  but  it  is  much 
smaller,  the  receptacle  not  being  bieger  than  a  grain  of 
mustard,  and  it  grows  upon  the  ground  in  moist  shady 
situations.  Granules  are  contained  in  the  watery  fluid 
within  the  plant,  and,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  upper 
pari  of  the  receptacle  collapses,  giving  the  plant  a  cup- 
shape. 

The  tribe  Lemaniete  contains  but  one  genus,  Lemania. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  two  British,  are  aquatic 
plants,  existing  in  fresh  and  always  rapidly  running 
waters.  The  fronds  are  slender,  tuberose,  formed  of  a 
tough  cellular  membrane,  which  is  composed  of  regular 
cells,  and  interspersed  with  ducts ;  whorled  with  papilla* 
or  moniliform.  The  surface  of  the  frond,  external  and 
internal,  is  covered  with  minute  simple  or  dichotomous, 
moniliform,  articulated  threads,  which  separate  by  age, 
and  arc  the  sporidia  of  the  plant.  The  genus  " 
was  named  after  a  French  botanist,  M.  Leman. 
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(Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  v. ;  Burnett's  Outlinet  of 
Jiotany ;  Vauchcr,  Histoire  des  Conferees;  Lindley, 
Natural  System.) 

ULVERSTONE.  [Lancashire.] 

ULYSSES,  ULYXES,  or  ULIXES,  is  the  name  under 
which  the  Greek  hero  Odysseus  ('otvoatvc)  was  popularly 
known  among  the  Romans.  Ulysses,  who  is  the  hero  of 
Honu-r's  'Odyssey,'  was  a  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlcia, 
kins;  of  Ithaca,  husband  of  Penelope,  and  father  of  Tele- 
nun  hus.  The  story  about  Ulysses,  as  related  by  Homer,  has 
been  much  extended  and  tnoditied  by  later  poets  and  my- 
thographers.  In  Homer  he  is  represented  as  the  model  of 
it  prudent  warrior,  as  a  man  of  great  experience  and  cun- 
ning, always  ready  to  devise  means  of  avoiding  or  escaping 
from  difficulties  a*  superior  to  all  men  in  eloquence  and 
intelligence,  in  wisdom  equal  to  the  gods  themselves, 
and  in  adversity  courageous  and  undaunted.  Later  poets, 
on  the  other  hand,  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  false,  and 
intriguing  person.  When  the  Greek  chiefs  had  resolved 
upon  their  expedition  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  went  to 
Ithaca  to  invite  Ulysses  to  join  them,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 
He  joined  the  other  Greek  chiefs  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  with 
twelve  ships.  During  the  war  against  Troy  he  acted  a 
very  prominent  part,  sometimes  as  a  gallant  warrior,  and 
sometimes  as  a  bold  and  cunning  spy  or  emissary.  At  the 
taking  of  Troy  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the 
wooden  horse.  After  the  destruction  of  the  city  his  suffer- 
ings began.  He  and  his  companions  wandered  about  for 
ten  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
reach  his  native  island,  while  his  faithful  wife  Penelope 
was  beset  by  numerous  suitors,  who  consumed  his  property. 
The  various  calamities  he  had  to  encounter  before  he 
returned  to  Ithaca  are  immortalized  in  the  '  Odyssey.' 
During  the  twenty  years  which  he  was  absent  from  his 
home,  he  always  enjoyed  the  especial  protcotiou  of  the 
goddess  Athena  (Minerva),  and  it  was  she  who  at  last 
enabled  him  to  reach  Ithaca.  His  father  Laertes  was  living 
in  solitary  retirement,  and  Ulysses,  without  being  known, 
was  hospitably  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swineherd.  Telc- 
machus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
grown  up  to  manhood,  was  absent :  he  had  gone  to  Pylos 
and  Sparta  to  obtain  information  concerning  his  father, 
but  he  returned  while  Ulysses  was  staying  with  Eumaeus. 
His  father  made  himself  known  to  lum,  and  a  plan  was 
formed  to  get  rid  of  the  insolent  suitors.  Ulysses  in  the 
disguise  of  a  beggar  followed  his  son  to  the  town,  where  he 
was  insulted  by  the  suitors  and  some  of  his  own  servants, 
but  was  welcomed  by  Penelope  and  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse  Eurycleia.  With  the  assistance  of  Athena,  Ulysses, 
his  son,  and  some  of  his  faithful  servants  began  a  contest 
with  the  suitors,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  Hereupon 
Ulysses  made  himself  known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  his 
nged  father  Laertes.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  suitors 
excited  their  friends  and  relatives  to  take  up  arms  against 
Ulysses,  but  Athena  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor  reconciled 
the  people  to  their  lawful  king.  Respecting  his  death  the 
'Odyssey'  (xi.  119,  &c.)  only  contains  a  mysterious  pro- 
phecy of  Tiresias,  according  to  which  he  was  to  die  a 
gentle  death  in  his  old  age.  According  to  later  traditions 
Ulysses  was  killed  by  Telegonus,  his  own  son  by  Circe, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  his  mother  in  search  of  his  father, 
and  was  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  where 
he  was  attacked,  while  plundering  the  country,  by  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus. 

(Hyginus,  Fab.,  127 ;  Horat.,  Carm.,  iii.  29,  8 ;  Dictys 
Oretensis,  vi.  15.) 

UMBEL,  in  Botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which 
there  are  several  flower-stalks  all  radiating  from  a  common 
point,  and  having  an  equal  length.  When  only  a  single 
flower  is  seated  on  each  pedicel,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be 
simple,  as  in  Eryngium,  Hutomus  umbellatus,  &c.  If  the 
primary  pedicels  have  other  smaller  pedicels,  which  form 
of  themselves  a  smaller  umbel,  which  frequently  happens, 
as  in  Heracleum.  FoMiicuIum,  Daucus,  &c,  the  umbel  is 
said  to  be  eomtmund,  ar.d  the  smaller  umbels  are  called 
umbellules.  The  whole  assemblage  of  the  umbels  is  called 
Hie  universal  umbel ;  and  the  secondary  umbels,  or  umbel- 
lules, are  called  partial  umbels.  The  peduncles,  which 
fcrm  the  partial  umbel,  are  called  radii.  The  base  of  the 
pedieels  of  the  simple  umbel  is  often  surrounded  by  bracts, 
which  are  then  called  an  involucre.  When  they  are 
present  al  the  base  of  the  primary  pedicels  of  a  compound 


umbel,  they  are  called  a  universal  involucre.    The  pe- 
duncles of  the  umbellules  arc  also  often  surrounded  hy 
bracts,  which  are  called  a.  partial  involucre,  or  an  irivnlv- 
cellum.   The  possession  of  this  form  of  inflorcaeenc-t-  :* 
the  character  of  the  large  natural  order  Umbellifera-.  i 
which  there  are  no  exceptions.    The  character*  winch 
were  afforded  by  the  possession  of  the  forms  of  the  umbc, 
with  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  involucra  and  involu- 
cella,  formed  at  one  time  the  principal  means  of  cub* 
dividing  that  order.    But  at  the  present  day  the  charncti-;- 
of  the  fruit  and  seed  have  quite  superseded  other  mod«-»  of 
distinction.  [Umbki.lifeile.] 

UMBELLITER^E,  a  natural  order  of  plants.    This  if 
one  of  the  best  marked  families  of  plants,  so  much  so,  that 
Jussieu  says  the  whole  order  may  be  looked  upon  a*  a. 
genus,  and  the  various  subdivisions  and  genera  as  arrange- 
ments of  the  species.    All  the  species  are  well  marked, 
and  have  good  distinguishing  characters,  and  their  inflo- 
rescence is  always  that  of  the  umbel.    [Umbel.]  Th«- 
possession  of  an  umbel  was  early  made  the  combining 
character  of  these  plants  by  systematic  botanists,  and 
they  were  called  Umbcllatac  on  this  account.    In  addition 
to  this  distinguishing  character,  they  have  also  others,  a.% 
the  possession  of  five  stamens  and  two  stigmas,  by  which 
they  were  all  brought  under  the  class  Pentandria  and 
order  Digynia  of  Linnams. 

Most  of  the  species  are  herbs,  seldom  shrubs,  with 
fistular,  furrowed  stems.    The  leaves  are,  in  most  caws, 
divided;  sometimes  they  arc  simple:  they  are  alternate, 
and  all  of  them  embrace  or  clasp  the  stem  by  a  sheathing 
petiole.    The  flowers  are  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  and 
are  seated  on  umbels,  which  are  cither  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  these  are  with  or  without  bracts  at  their  base, 
which  are  called  involucre  or  iuvolucellum,  as  they  sur- 
round the  umbels  or  umbellules.    The  calyx  is  superior, 
either  entire  or  5-toothed.    The  petals  arc  five,  and  are 
inserted  on  the  outside  of  a  fleshy  disk,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  tho  ovarium :  they  are  usually  inflexed  at  the 
point,  and  have  an  imbricate,  rarely  valvate  aestivation. 
The  stamens  are  5,  and  are  seated  alternately  with  the 
petals,  and  are  incurved  during  (estivation.   The  ovary  is 
inferior,  2-celled,  having  solitary  pendulous  ovules,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  disk,  on  which  the  petals  are  seated  ; 
the  styles  are  2,  distinct,  with  simple  stigmas.  The 
fruit,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  seed,  consists  of  2 
carpels,  which  are  united  by  a  common  axis,  the  part  by 
which  they  unite  being  called  the  commissure ;  the  external 
part  of  each  carpel  is  traversed  by  elevated  ridges,  which 
arc  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  :  there  are  five  of 
the  latter,  and  four,  between  them,  of  the  former;  the 
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ridges  are  separated  by  channels,  below  which  are  often 
placed,  in  the  covering  of  the  fruit,  little  receptacles  of 
coloured  oily  matter,  which  arc  called  vittae.  The  seed, 
which  is  pendulous,  usually  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
cell  of  the  fruit,  and  this  has  led  to  the  confounding  the 
seed  and  fruit  together.  The  embryo  is  minute,  and  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  horny  albumen,  with  the  radicle 
pointing  to  the  hilum. 

Lindley  places  this  order  in  his  albuminous  group  of 
orders,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  albumen  in 

}>ro  portion  to  the  size  of  the  embryo  contained  in  the  seed, 
n  this  manner  it  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
Ranunculacecc  and  other  orders,  from  which  it  is  mostly 
separate  in  other  systems.  The  order  agrees  with  Ranun- 
culaceae  in  its  sheathing  leaves,  as  well  as  its  large  albu- 
men and  its  acrid  properties.  Other  relations  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  with  Saxifra^acea!,  Geraniaceae,  also  with 
Araliacete,  from  which  it  differs  little,  except  in  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  arrangement  of  this  order  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole 
family  being  connected  together  by  so  many  peculiar 
characters.  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  subdivision 
of  other  orders,  in  which  the  primary  characters  are  well 
marked,  as  Composite  ana  Graminese.  Many  early 
attempts  were  made  to  constitute  the  genera  of  this  order 
from  the  general  characters  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  not  till 
lately  that  the  fruit  had  been  studied  with  sufficient 
attention  to  afford  much  assistance.  Morison,  Toume- 
l'oit,  Linnams,  and  Adanson  founded  the  genera  upon 
various  distinctions  of  structure  in  the  entire  plant. 
Cusson  first  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  structure  of  the 
fruit  in  the  making  the  genera,  and  his  suggestions  were 
auopted  by  Jussieu,  in  his  '  Genera  Plantarum.'  Sprengel 
and  Hoffman  have  given  arrangements  of  this  order;  the 
former  founded  his  genera  entirely  on  the  fruit,  whilst  the 
latter  employed  both  the  fruit  and  petals.  Of  the  genera 
thus  formed,  Sprengel  describes  03 ;  Don,  in  '  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary,' gives  171 ;  and  Lindley,  in  his  •Natural  System,' 
18».  The  following  conspectus  will  show  the  suborders 
and  tribes  into  which  these  genera  have  been  distributed 
by  Dc  Candolle : 

'  Htdrocntytaa, 
Mnline*. 
Saakculro. 
Ammlnro. 

SttMiMt  I— OB-ntoavnifr.v.   Albumen  or  teni  V^*1'.0*^ 
wrf«*.  urithrr  involute  nor  am  to-  ( 

1  TontTlincB. 
I  SWinm. 
I  1'uroinnv. 
I  Tliapairs. 
V  Daucioem. 


•  II.— <?orrru> 
I  at  the  t-a-r,. 


rElao»-Un». 


I  Smyrna*. 


Stmo»T>««  III. — CTLinpriwr  r.    AlSumcn  curw4  lr..i..i™ 
Inwanh  from  boar  to  apex.  S  ^orUmlrem. 

Tausch  has  more  recently  proposed  another  arrange- 
ment, and  objected  to  the  albumen  being  made  the  basis 
of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  order. 

The  genera  include  above  1000  species.  These  are 
principally  inhabitants  of  the  northern  temperate  tone, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  found  in  the  old 
world.  The  proportion  of  species  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  world,  compared  with  the  northern,  is  as  1  to  4 ;  that 
of  the  new  to  the  old  world,  as  1  to  3.  Very  few  of  the 
species  are  found  in  the  tropics,  and  about  50  arc  enume- 
rated as  inhabitants  of  Australia. 

The  properties  of  this  order  are  variable,  and  very  im- 
portant. Oncof  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  order 
is  the  possession  of  an  acrid  principle  which  finds  its  full 
development  in  such  plants  as  the  Hemlock  (Conium), 
the  Cow-bane  (Cicuta),  (Enanthe,  Helosciadium,  vEthusa, 
&c.  This  renders  the  whole  order  suspicious,  more 
especially  the  vegetation,  in  which  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple is  most  developed.  The  acrid  properties  of  these 
plants  seem  to  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
principle,  which  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  in  some 
of  the  species  possesses  alkaline  properties.  This  is  the 
case  with  Conia,  a  principle  obtained  from  the  Hemlock 
[Conicm],  which  has  been  examined  with  the  most 
care,  although  other  plants  of  the  order  have  been  found 
to  yield  similar  principles,  but  not  - 


activity.  Conia  is  remarkable  amongst  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  for  being  fluid,  volatile,  and  easily  decomposed  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  plants  whose  poisonous  pro- 
perties are  dissipated  by  heat  possess  a  principle  of  a 
similar  nature.  In  this  respect  there  is  also  another  ana- 
logy between  the  Umbefliferse  and  Ranunculaceae,  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  species  of  the  last  order  being 
in  a  great  measure  annihilated  by  heat.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  all  the  Umbelliferse  may  possess  a  principle 
similar  in  nature,  though  not  in  intensity,  to  the  Conia,  and 
that  it  may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  render  such 
plants  as  the  parsley,  samphire,  and  celery  desirable  as 
articles  of  diet. 

Another  important  secretion  of  the  Umbelliferaj  is  a 
volatile  oil.  This  secretion  is  found  in  all  the  species, 
with  the  exception  of  Conium,  deposited  in  the  canals  of 
the  pericarp,  which  are  called  vittae.  In  some  of  the 
species  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  others ;  and  on  this 
account  the  fruit,  which  is  commonly  called  the  seeds, 
is  used  frequently  in  diet  as  a  condiment,  and  in  me- 
dicine as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  Of  these  the 
carraway,  the  anise,  the  dill,  the  cumin,  and  coriander 
are  best  known.  The  secretion  of  oil  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  vittae  of  the  fruit,  as  many  of 
the  species  have  an  aromatic  odour,  which  is  exhaled 
from  their  leaves  and  stems.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
Lindley,  Don,  and  other  writers  on  Umbellilera-,  that  the 
fruit '  is  in  no  case  dangerous ;'  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  Hemlock  contains  more  of  the  active  poison- 
ous principle  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  has 
on  this  account  been  introduced  as  a  distinct  article  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
a  case  of  poisoning  recently  occurred  in  France,  from  the 
fruit  of  hemlock  being  served  by  mistake  in  a  druggist's 
shop  for  the  anise,  which  it  closely  resembles.  An  account 
of  this  case,  with  the  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the 
fruit  of  the  hemlock  and  other  Umbelhferae,  by  Dr.  Pereira, 
is  given  in  the 4  Pharmaceutical  Journal'  for  1842. 

A  third  secretion  of  these  plants  is  a  gum-resin.  This  pro- 
bably, like  the  two  last  secretions,  is  common  to  the  whole 
order,  but  is  fully  developed  in  only  a  few  species.  The 
gum-resins  produced  by  this  order  have  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  medicine,  and  many  of  them  are  still  looked  on  as 
valuable  remedies.  The  Laser,  or  Si  I  ph  ion  of  the  anticnts, 
is  secreted  by  plants  belonging  to  this  order,  and  assafne- 
tida,  galbanum,  gum-ammoniacum,  opoponax,  and  sajra- 
penum  arc  much  used  as  stimulant  medicines  in  nervous 
diseases  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  species  when 
wounded  exude  in  small  quantities  a  gum-resinous  matter. 

A  fourth  secretion,  which  also  on  account  of  its  occasional 
excess  renders  this  order  important  to  man,  is  starch.  This 
secretion,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of 
animals,  is  deposited  in  largest  quanties  in  the  roots  of  the 
carrot,  the  parsnep,  the  skirret,  and  the  aracacha  of  the 
South  Americans,  and  on  this  account  these  plants  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Most  of  the  roots  however  con- 
tain this  principle,  and  might  be  used  as  articles  of  diet, 
but  that  they  also  contain  the  poisonous  principle  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken.  Heat  will  dissipate  this,  and 
some  of  the  roots  which  are  deadly  poisonous  when  raw.  it 
is  said  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  when  cooked.  The 
roots  of  some  of  these  plants  resemble  that  of  the  horse- 
radish, and  in  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  gone,  may  be 
dug  up  in  gardens  in  mistake  for  it.  Fatal  consequences 
have  in  some  cases  ensued  from  such  a  mistake.  Many 
of  the  Umbelliferae  are  much  affected  in  their  secretions 
by  climate  and  cultivation.  Thus  the  deadly  hemlock 
in  Russia  is  an  inert  and  eatable  plant,  whilst  the  celery 
of  our  gardens,  if  cast  on  the  roadside,  becomes  an  active 
poison.  The  properties  of  all  plants  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  climate  and  cultivation,  but  it  is  much  more 
obvious  where  poisonous  secretions  are  increased  or  di- 
minished, as  in  the  hemlock,  or  changed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  celery. 

Jussieu,  Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturelles  ;  Lindley,  Na- 
tural System  ;  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary ;  Burnett's  Out- 
lines; Christison's  Dispensatory;  Bischoff,  Lehrbuch 
der  Botanik.) 

UMBER  (Ornithology),  a  name  of  the  Scopus  um- 
bretta,  Ombrctte  of  the  French. 

The  genus  Scopus,  Brisson  (Cepphus  of  Wagler)  is  gene- 
rally placed  among  the  Herons  [vol.  xii.,  pp.  163,  100]. 

(Herons)  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  form  the  third 
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subfamily  of  his  Ardeidre,  and  are  arranged  by  him  be- 
tween the  Grunife  (Crane*)  and  the  Ciconinc*  (Storks). 
The  Ardeiwe  comprise  the  genera  Eurupyga,  Ardea, 

Herodias,  Ardeola,  BotaUru*,  ?  (Ardeolu,  Briss.  ? 

minuta,  Tigrisoma,  Nycticorax,  Scopus,  Cuncroma,  and 
Platalea. 

Scojms  is  distinguished  from  the  Storks  by  its  compressed 
bill,  whose  trenchant  oilmen  is  expanded  towards  the 
base  :  the  nostrils  are  prolonged  into  a  furrow  which  runs 
lei  to  the  eulmM  to  the  end,  which  is  slightly 
ed. 


Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  broad,  much  com- 
pressed :  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  abruptly  hooked, 
and  of  the  lower  truncated.  Culmen  and  gonys  earinated. 
Nostrils  linear,  closed,  wings  long.  Tail  short.  Legs  mo- 
derate. All  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane.  The  inner 
shortest.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Scojws  umbrella. 

Description.— Site  that  of  a  crow,  colour  that  of  umber : 
the  male  with  an  occipital  crest. 
Locality.— Africa,  generally. 


UMBER,  an  ore  of  iron  and  manganese,  employed  as  a 
brown  pigment.  Occurs  massive,  amorphous.  Structure 
earthy.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Soft.  Opaque.  Dull. 
Meagre  to  the  touch  ;  adheres  Btrongly  to  the  tongue,  and 
falls  to  pieces  in  water.  Colour  blackish,  reddish,  or  yel- 
lowish brown.    Specific  gravity  2  206. 

It  occurs  in  beds  with  brown  jasper  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus. 

It  is  stated  to  consist  of — 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  48 
Oxide  of  manganese      ...  20 

8ilica  13 

Alumina  5 

Water  ....  14 

100 

UMBILI'CTJS  fConchology).  When  the  inner  sides  of 
the  whorls  or  volutions  of  a  spiral  shell  do  not  touch  each 
other,  so  that  its  axis  is  hollow,  that  hollow  is  termed  the 
umbilicus.    [Trochid.k;  Tuhbinid.k.] 

UMBILT'CUS.  This  word  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  ;  but,  in  modern  works,  it  stands 
for  a  point  of  a  surface  through  which  all  its  lines  of 
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curvature  pass.  At  such  a  point  the  two  principal  curva- 
tures arc  equal.    {Differential  Calculus,  L.  U.  A'.,  p.  440. ) 

UMBO  (Conchology).  The  name  for  that  point  in  aeon- 
chifer  or  bivalve  shell  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  or 
apex  of  each  valve,  and  which  is  generally  situated  above 
the  hinge,  and  always  near  it.  [CoNCHiFhRA,  vol.  vii., 
p.  433.]  From  this  nucleus  or  umbo  the  longitudinal  ray$ 
of  the  shell  diverge,  and  the  lines  of  growth,  commencing 
immediately  around  the  nucleus  or  umbo,  increase  in  gra- 
dually enlarging  concentric  layer*  to  the  outer  margin  of 
the  valve.  In  the  freshwater  bivalves  the  umbones  are 
generally  eroded.  [Naiades.] 

UMBRA.  The  Latin  word  nas  been  used  to  signify  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  or  moon  in  an  eclipse :  the  word 
penumbra  is  still  retained  [Eclipse]  to  signify  that  portion 
of  the  heavens  which  is  partially  shaded. 

UMBRELLA  (Italian,  Umbrella,  Ombrclh),  from  the 
Latin  Umbra  (Italian,  Ombra ;  French,  Ombre),  a  shade, 
a  portable  dome-like  canopy,  carried  over  the  head  as  a 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain  and  snow. 
Although  the  name  is  applicable  in  either  case,  and  per- 
haps most  strictly  in  the  former,  the  term  umbrella  is 
usually  applied  in  this  country  only  to  such  as  are  used  as 
a  protection  against  rain,  wlule  the  name  parasol  (Italian 
parasole,  from'  parare,  to  parry  or  ward  off.  and  sole,  the 
sun)  is  given  to  the  light  kind  of  umbrella  carried  by 
ladies  as  a  defence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  French 
have  a  better  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  um- 
brella ;  using  the  name  parasol  for  those  used  to  ward  oft 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  parapluie  (from  pluie,  rain)  for 
those  used  as  a  defence  against  inclement  weather.  Um- 
brellas were  introduced  into  Europe,  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  used  for 
shelter  against  the  sun  from  time  immemorial.  They  are 
alluded  to  in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ;  and  in  Gay's  *  Trivia '  is  the  following  notice  oi 
their  adaptation  to  English  use  :— 

'  I Paniu  iln in--.  Oi i>  umhr»lU'«  rilw  display 
To  Ki.nril  tUtiir  t>rauli*a  Irum  Uio  ninny  lay. 
Or  iwratinK  stelfi  Mm!  tin*  »h*l>  load 
When  E»»tTU  null  >reh»  "how  their  Male  abroad. 
Britain  in  winter  only  know*  1U  aid 
To  guard  from  chilly  ifcoWtn  the  walking  nuid.' 

While,  as  implied  bv  the  above  lines,  umbrellas  were 
pretty  well  known  in  London  more  than  a  century  since, 
they  did  not  come  into  general  use  for  many  years  later. 
Jonas  Hanwav  is  said  to  nave  been  one  of  the  first  men 
who  commonly  used  oh  umbrella  in  England.  At  first 
they  were  kept  in  the  halls  of  genteel  houses,  for  holding 
over  persons  as  they  stepped  to  their  carriages  ;  and  even 
long  after  they  began  to  be  used  by  pedestrians,  they 
were  considered  signs  of  effeminacy  it  carried  by  male>. 
Increased  intention  to  comfort,  and  the  reduced  price  of 
umbrellas,  owing  to  competition  and  improvement  in  their 
manufacture,  have  now  rendered  them  almost  as  essential 
as  articles  of  dress,  even  to  the  humblest  classes. 

The  construction  of  common  umbrellas,  and  the  con- 
trivances by  which  they  are  made  to  expand  or  collapse 
at  pleasure,  are  too  familiarly  known  to  need  description ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the 
ingenious  improvements  which  have  been  devised,  of 
which  several  are  described  in  Hcl>ert's  '  Engineer's  and 
Mechanic  s  Encyclopaedia,'  vol.  ii„  pp.  829-831.  In  um- 
brellas of  the  ordinary  construction  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
are  connected  with  the  fixed  ring  upon  the  end  of  the 
stick,  and  the  ends  of  the  metallic  rods  called  stretchers 
are  attached  to  the  sliding-tube,  by  rings  of  wire  ;  so  that 
the  axes  upon  which  they  turn  when  the  umbrella  is 
opened  and  closed  form  arcs  of  a  circle,  instead  of  straight 
lines,  by  which  excessive  friction  and  destructive  wear 
are  occasioned.  The  outer  ends  of  the  stretcher*,  also, 
are  connected  with  the  rib*  by  means  of  axes  or  pins 
passed  through  the  latter,  by  which  they  arc  so  weakened 
that  they  frequently  break.  These  defects  are  remedied 
in  the  improved  umbrellas  above  referred  to,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  ingenious  though  simple  joints.  Another  joint  for 
connecting  the  stretchers  with  the  rib*,  allow  ing  the  frame- 
work to  collapse  into  less  space  than  usual,  and  preventing 
the  fretting  or  wear  of  Uie  cover  at  the  ends  of  the  stretch- 
ers, is  described  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Society  of 
Art*,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  72,  73.  Very  light  and  compact 
umbrellas  arc  made  with  ribs  of  steel  instead  of  whalebone 
or  cane,  which  latter  material,  stained  to  resemble  whale- 
bone, i*  used  in  those  of  the  commoner  sort ;  and  *>me  of 
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the  best  umbrellas  and  parasols  are  made  with  hollow  or 
tubular  metallic  sticks,  which  combine  lightness  with 
strength. 

UMBRELLA.  [Semiphyllidians,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  217.] 
UMBRI,  OMBRI,  or  O'MBRICI,  are  mentioned  by  Dio- 
nvsius,  Pliny,  Florus,  and  other  historians,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  people  of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  living, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  near  tne  Sabini,  in  the  highlands 
of  the  central  Apennines,  whence  they  descended  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nar,  where  they  built  the 
towns  of  Ameria,  Tutere  or  Tuder,  Ikuviu  or  Iguvium, 
Mevania,  Nuceria,  Nequinum,  and  others.   The  Umbri 

rad  also  beyond  the  Apennines,  towards  the  coast  of 
Adriatic.  Saraina,  on  the  river  Sapis,  and  Sentinura, 
were  towns  of  the  Umbri,  north  of  the  Apennines.  The 
Umbri  came  into  collision  with  the  Etruscans,  who  de- 
feated them,  and  took  many  towns  from  them.  (Pliny, 
iii.  19.)  The  epoch  of  this  event  is  not  authenticated, 
but  it  must  have  occurred  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  kingly 
government  at  Rome,  at  which  period  the  power  of  the 
.Etruscans  was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  tneir  territory 
extended  from  sea  to  sea,  including  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Umbri.  The  Umbri,  like  the  other  antient  nations  of 
Italy,  formed  a  number  of  distinct  communities  or  tribes, 
of  which  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  Some  of  these  became  incorporated  with 
the  Etruscans,  whilst  others,  particularly  those  who  lived 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nar,  retained  a  separate  exist- 
ence, and  the  name  of  Umbri.  When  the  decisive  struggle 
between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Romans  took  place,  about 
308  b.c,  we  find  that  the  Camertes  Umbri,  a  tribe  on  the 
borders  of  Etruria,  offered  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their 
attack  upou  their  Etruscan  neighbours.  (Livy,  ix.  36.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  emissary  sent  by  the 
Romans,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Etruscan 
language,  was  enabled  thereby  to  converse  with  the 
Camertes  Umbri,  and  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 
That  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Umbri  resembled 
those  of  the  Etruscans  is  presumed  also  from  the  bronze 
tablets,  called  the  Eugubian  tables,  which  are  partly 
written  in  the  Etruscan  and  partly  in  the  Latin  characters, 
and  which,  according  to  Lanzi,  relate  to  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Umbri,  in  which  the  'Tarsiuate  Turscum,'  an  Etrus- 
can tribe,  is  mentioned  as  having  participated.  (Micali, 
Storia  degli  Autichi  Popoli  Italiani,  vol.  i.,  ch.  5.)  The 
charge  of  sensuality  brought  against  the  Etruscans  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  Umbri :  '  Aut  porcus  Umber,  aut 
obesus  Etruscus'  (.Catullus,  40,  21). 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Umbri  made,  too 
late,  an  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  conquering 
Romans.  The  consul  Decius,  who  had  advanced  into 
Etruria,  retraced  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new  enemy,  and  the 
other  consul,  Fabius,  who  was  fighting  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  march  round  against  I 
the  Umbri,  who  had  assembled  at  Mevania.  This  joint 
movement  damped  the  spirits  of  the  Umbri,  and  their  army 
dispersed  to  their  several  strongholds.  Only  one  tribe, 
called  Materina,  kept  the  field,  and  attacked  the  camp  of 
Fabius,  but  was  defeated,  b.c.  307.  In  a  short  time  most 
of  the  communities  of  Umbria  submitted  to  Rome  without 
much  resistance.  Saraina,  however,  was  one  of  the  last  to 
submit. 

Umbria,  under  the  Roman  republic,  was  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Italy  proper,  extending  from  Ocriculum  on 
the  south  to  Arirainum  and  Pisaurum  on  the  Adriatic  coast- 
On  the  east  the  river  /Esis  separated  Umbria  from  the 
Picenum,  and  the  Nar  from  the  Sabinum.  On  the  south, 
Umbria  bordered  upon  Latium,  and  on  the  west  upon 
Etruria.  The  Rubicon  formed  its  boundary  towards  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  name  of  Umbria 
was  restricted  to  the  country  between  the  Tiber,  the  Nar, 
and  the  Apennines,  and  constituted  the  best  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto.  Since  the  annexation  of  that  duchy  to 
the  Papal  state,  the  name  has  continued  to  be  applied 
commonly  to  the  same  region,  which  now  forms  the 
administrative  province  of  Spoleto  proper,  as  distinct  from 
Rieti,  which  is  considered  as  part  of  the  Sabinum.  [Spo- 
leto s  Rikti ;  Delecazions  oi.  j 

U'MBRIA.    [Umbri.  ] 

UMBRIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  [Roman 
School  of  Painting.] 
UMEA-ELF.  [Bothnia.] 


UMERAPOORA.  [Amarapira,  i.,  413.1 
UMPIRE.  AWARD.  The  word  umpire  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  person  who  in  the  first  instance  decides 
a  controversy ;  but  in  its  legal  sense  it  means  a  person 
named  in  the  Submission,  or  under  its  authority,  by  the 
arbitrators  [Arbitration]  to  decide  the  matters  referred, 
which  the  arbitrators  either  cannot  or  will  not  decide. 

The  rules  which  govern  an  arbitrator  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  umpire  also.  Two  questions  however  often 
arise  out  of  his  proceedings.  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  42,  $  39,  which  gives  leave  to  a  judge  of  the  court 
named  in  the  submission  to  enlarge  the  time  for  making 
the  award,  has  practically  disposed  of  one  of  these  ques- 
tions, viz.  whether,  the  time  for  making  an  award  being 
limited  by  the  submission,  an  umpire  could,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  tne  arbitrators,  make  his  award  before  the  time 
had  expired  within  which  these,  although  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  intention  not  to  proceed  in  the  reference, 
were  nevertheless  competent  to  make  their  award.  The 
second  question,  and  one  of  far  greater  practical  import- 
ance, is,  whether  an  umpire  may  take  up  the  evidence 
where  it  has  been  left  bv  the  arbitrators,  or  must  hear  the 
whole  matter  anew.  The  rule  may  be  thus  stated:  If 
arbitrators  agree  upon  certain  matters  referred  to  them, 
but  are  unable  to  agree  upon  others,  the  umpire  may 
adopt  and  incorporate  in  his  umpirage  the  former,  and 
may  himself  decide  upon  the  latter.  Again :  If  arbitrators 
are  unable  to  decide  upon  matters  concerning  which  they 


have  heard  the  evidence,  they  may  report  that  evidence  to 

L  neither  i 

to  hear  the  evidence  afresh 


the  umpire,  and  his  award  thereon  will  be  good,  provided 
that  betore  it  was  delivered  neither  party  required  of  him 


In  former  days  courts  of  law  interpreted  awards  most 
strictly,  setting  "them  aside  if  they  were  deficient  in  any 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  validity.  Of  late  years 
however  it  has  boen  the  policy  of  the  superior  courts  to 
support  awards  to  the  utmost.  Thus,  although  a  certain 
stamp  (1/.  15*.)  is  required  on  an  award,  yet  the  absence 
of  it  may  be  amended  by  the  payment  of  the  penalty.  So, 
again,  an  award  ought  not  to  direct  things  to  be  done 
which  are  impossible,  or  illegal,  or  affecting  persons  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  submission,  or  things  not  submitted 
for  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators ;  yet  if  these  faults  in 
the  award  are  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
whole,  if  (in  other  words)  the  performance  of  the  legiti- 
mate pint  of  the  award  does  not  depend  upon  compliance 
with  that  which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, the  court  will  maintain  the  award  so  far  as  it  is  good, 
rejecting  only  the  remainder. 

The  main  quality  required  in  an  award  is,  that  it  shall 
finally  dispose  of  tne  matters  referred.  For  this  purpose  it 
must  be  certain :  for  instance,  it  must  not  order  thai  the  one 
party  shall  pay  to  the  other  such  a  sum  as  certain  goods 
are  worth  ;  or  that  he  shall  deliver  up  to  the  other  1  seve- 
ral books '  without  naming  them  or  otherwise  specifying 
them :  but  it  may  be  in  the  alternative,  as  that  A  shall 
vacate  a  house  on  a  certain  day,  or  pay  100/.  The  award 
must  dispose  of  all  the  matters  referred.  It  must  not 
leave  anything  to  be  done  in  these  matters  by  a  party 
foreign  to  the  submission,  unless  for  some  merely  rainiste 
rial  purpose  :  thus  an  award  would  be  bad  which  gave  to 
A  the  moiety  of  a  certain  field  in  issue,  and  in  the  possession 
of  B  (these  being  the  litigants),  provided  that  C  found  A's 
title  to  the  moiety  to  be  good :  but  the  award  would  stand 
if  it  gave  the  moiety  to  be  measured  by  C.  An  award 
must  not  reserve  power  to  the  arbitrators :  for  instance, 
that  if  A  shall  not  pay  a  sum  on  a  future  day,  then  that  the 
parties  shall  come  before  the  arbitrators  for  their  further 
award.  For  the  mode  of  enforcing  an  award,  see  Arbi- 
tration, vol.  ii.,  p.  232.    (Kyd,  On  Awards.) 

UNAU.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  Sloths  with 
the  Megatherioids,  admitted  by  some  zoologists,  but 
strongly  denied  by  others,  is  in  our  opinion  set  at  rest  by 
Professor  Owen's  '  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  extinct 
Gigantic  Sloth,  Mylodon  robustus,  Owen,  with  dona- 
tions on  the  Osteology,  Natural  Affinities,  and  probable 
Habits  of  the  Megatheriotd  Quadrupeds  in  general,'  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,*  and  forming  the  second  of  a  series 
which  we  hope  to  see  from  the  same  quarter 


Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  Professor 
through  the  minute,  necessary,  and  satisfactory  detail  of 
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the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  gigantic  extinct  South 
American  animal, which  has  been  followed  out  with  patient 
care  by  him  till  the  remains  form  a  complete  skeleton,  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  noble  museum  in  which  it 
is  preserved,  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of  the  council  of 
the  College,  and  of  the  talent  of  the  distinguished  physio- 
logist, who  built  it  up  bone  by  bone,  described  it,  and 
directed  the  admirable  lithographic  plates  which  illustrate 
the  description. 

In  the  article  MegatheriidtP  will  be  found  all  that  was 
known  of  the  genus  Mylodon  when  that  article  was 
written ;  in  Professor  Owen's  book,  just  published,'  and 
above  alluded  to,  the  history  of  all  the  known  Megathe- 
rioids  is  completed.  And  although  we  cannot,  for  the 
reason  above  assigned,  follow  the  Professor  step  by  step 
in  his  investigation,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  substance  of  his  physiological  and  zoological 
summaries,  and  attempt  to  give  them  some  idea  of  his  well- 
digested 'Conspectus' in  an  English  dress.  With  regard 
to  the  Summaries,  we  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to 
abridge  that  which  is  already  so  closely  condensed  by  the 


Physiological  Summary. 

Professor  Owen,  after  stating  that  it  has  been  his 
aim,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  to  place  the  new  facts 
yielded  by  the  study  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mylodon  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  light,  and  in  their  true  relations  to 
those  before  acquired  from  the  osteology  of  existing  and 
extinct  Edentate  animals,  proceeds  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  them. 

The  Sloths  are  characterised  by  a  dentition  still  more 
peculiar  and  extreme  in  its  modification  than  that  of  the 
Ruminants,  and  this  character  appears  in  the  form,  num- 
ber, general  composition,  intimate  structure,  and  mode  of 
growth  of  their  teeth,  which  are  especially  adapted  for 
acting  on  buds  and  leaves.  The  dental  characters  of  the 
Sloths  co-exist  in  the  extinct  Megatherioids  with  th« 
bradypodal  modifications  of  the  jaws  and  cheek-bones,  im- 
plying the  same  development  and  disposition  of  the  mas- 
ticatory muscles. 

The  extinct  large  Phyllophagana  have  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  structure  to  enable  them  to  obtain  leaves.  Thus 
the  whole  frame,  and  particularly  the  long  neck  of  the 
Giraffe,  enable  it  to  browse  on  branches  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  congeners  the  Deer,  and  its  muscular  extensile 
lips,  and  long,  flexible,  prehensile  tongue,  admirably  co- 
operate with  the  skeleton  in  the  act  of  acquiring  its  leafy 
provender. 

The  strongly-contrasted  short  thick  neck  of  the  Ele- 
phant, with  its  massive  proportions,  is  aided  by  the  won- 
derful prehensile  proboscis;  and  the  animal,  so  differently 
organized,  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  similar  food. 

The  skeletons  of  the  Megatherium  and  Mylodon  also 
manifest  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  the  signification  of 
these  is  first  inquired  into. 

In  the  Megatherioids,  quadrupeds  of  approximate  bulk  to 
the  Elephant  and  Giraffe,  but  neither  normally  proboscidian 
nor  of  towering  height,  a  modification  of  bodily  frame  was 
required  which  might  endow  them  with  ability  to  browse 
on  leaves  or  twigs.  Their  nearest  living  congeners,  the 
light  and  diminutive  sloths,  climb  for  their  sustenance. 
Prehensile  as  well  as  locomotive  powers  were  gained  by 
the  modifications  of  the  osseous  frame-work  of  the  Mylodon, 
as  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  claviculate  and  un- 
guiculate  fore-limbs  with  their  freely  rotatory  fore-arm, 
the  slightly  inverted  hind-foot,  and  the  great  and  curved 
claws.  A  comparison  of  the  fore-limbs  of  Mylodon  with 
those  of  other  beasts  proves  that  this  Megatherioid  had  its 
anterior  extremities  tormcd  not  exclusively  for  grubbing 
up  or  digging  away  soil,  nor  for  climbing,  nor  for  seizing, 
but  for  aTTthese  actions.  This  their  true  use  is  to  be  made 
out  by  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  But  before  we  refer  to 
that,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  principal  instruments,  the  fore-foot.  « In  the  habitual 
burrowers.  whose  feet  are  best  organized  for  displacing  the 
dense  earth,  as  the  Mole,  the  Mole-rat,  the  Condylure,  and 
Echidna,  the  claws  arc  long  and  brond,  of  nearly  equal 
size  on  each  digit-,  and  can  be  extended  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  hand,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth.  In  those 
Armadillos  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  rapid  per- 
foration of  the  soil,  as  the  Dcutypi  gigus  and  uni-cinctus, 
the  three  outer  claws,  which  are  principally  developed  for 
that  office,  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  their  great  | 


breadth  than  for  their  length,  but  they  are  of  unequ*1 
size.   The  breadth  of  the  long  fossorial  claws  of  the  <-hye- 
terope  also  surpasses  their  depth.    In  the  Sloths,  on  tru 
contrary,  the  depth  or  vertical  diameter  of  the  claws,  which 
are  unusually  long,  much  exceeds  their  transverse  dianxetfr 
or  breadth ;  they  arc  also  more  curved  than  in  the  % 
rowers,  and  are  much  restricted  in  their  movements,  c 
cially  in  that  of  extension.   The  fore-foot  of  the  Sloths 
likewise  long  and  narrow,  and  only  three  fingers  in  orif 
species  and  only  two  in  another  species  are  furnished  %*~itli 
claws,  which  arc  nearly  of  equal  length.    The  climb  in  at 
Ant-eater  (Myrmecop/iaga  didactyla),  which  destrovs  the 
tree-termite,  has  its  two  toes  shaped  nearly  as  in  the  Sloths. 
The  Great  Ant-eater,  which  breaches  the  strong  fortrci&sf  * 
of  the  terrestrial  termites,  has  its  long  fore-claws  of  nearly 
equal  breadth  and  depth,  and  the  chief  power  of  the  fos- 
sorial extremity  is  concentrated  on  one  digit,  which  i-. 
much  superior  in  size  to  the  rcst.   In  the  work  to  which 
this  modified  digging  instrument  is  put,  the  soil  has  not  to 
be  displaced  in  great  quantities,  as  in  the  excavation  or  a 
hiding-place  or  burrow,  but  it  needs  only  to  be  partially 
disturbed  in  order  that  sometliing  which  is  hidden  may  be 
exposed. 

•  The  Megatherioid  quadrupeds  are  not  characterized  by 
the  true  fossorial  hand,  in  which  all  the  five  digits  are  pro- 
vided with  sub-equal,  long,  and  broad  claws ;  but  at  most 
only  two  or  three  of  the  digits  were  provided  with  claws. 
The  depth  of  these  claws  exceeded  their  breadth  in  the 
Megatherium,  especially  in  the  longest  and  largest  claw  r 
the  more  curved  and  more  compressed  claws  of  the  Mega- 
tony*  Jeffersoni  very  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Sloth. 
In  the  Mylodon,  the  claws," though  equally  remarkable  for 
their  length,  and  nearly  as  much  curved  as  in  the  Mega- 
lonyx,  were  neither  depressed  as  in  the  burrowers,  nor 
compressed  as  in  the  climbers,  but  had  their  vertical  and 
transverse  dimensions  equal.  A  portion  of  the  hand,  in- 
cluding the  two  outer  digits,  was  modified  after  the  ungu- 
late type  for  the  exclusive  office  of  supporting  the  body  in 
ordinary  terrestrial  progression. 

'  In  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  collateral  uses 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Megatherioids,  to  which 
uses  all  that  is  superadded  to  the  ordinary  structure  of  an 
ungulate  limb  relates,  we  must  consider  these  supernddi- 
tions  independently,  or  exclusively  of  the  parts  which  were 
merely  concerned  in  progressive  motion.  The  unguiculate 
portion  of  the  fore-foot,  thus  viewed  apart  from  the  ungu- 
late portion,  agrees  with  the  scansorial  type,  being  long 
and  narrow,  with  long  and  curved  claws,  which  appear  to 
have  been  habitually  in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  could  hardly 
be  extended  in  the  same  plane  as  the  hand.  These  cha- 
racters, though  not  manitcsted  in  so  extreme  a  degree  a* 
in  the  Sloths,  evidently  indicate  a  fore-foot  better  fitted  for 
grasping  than  for  digging.  Such  a  foot  is  not  however  an 
instrument  unfitted  for  cleaving  or  displacing  the  earth ; 
but  rather,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Sloths 
and  is  less  fitted  for  climbing,  it  gains  in  fossorial  power. 
It  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  diminished  curvature 
and  length,  from  the  increased  strength,  and  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  claws,  especially  from  the  disproportionatf 
size  of  that  of  the  middle  finger,  that  the  hand  of  the  My- 
lodon was  occasionally  applied  by  the  short  and  strong 
fore-limb  in  the  act  of  digging ;  but  its  close  analogy  with 
that  of  the  Ant-eaters  teaches  that  the  fossorial  actions 
were  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  surface-soil  in  order  to 
expose  something  there  concealed,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  burrowing.  Such  an  instrument  would  be  equally 
effective  in  the  disturbance  of  roots  or  ants ;  it  is  however 
better  adapted  for  grasping  than  for  delving.  But  to  what- 
ever task  the  unguiculate  part  of  the  hand  of  the  Mylodon 
might  have  been  applied,  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  of  the 
fore-arm,  of  the  arm  and  of  the  shoulder,  alike  attest  the 
prodigious  force  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
execution.  The  general  organization  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity or  the  Mylodon  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  idea  or  its  having  been  a  strictly  scansorial  or  burrow- 
ing animal,  and  at  the  same  time  both  teeth  and  jaws  de- 
cidedly negative  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  eater  of 
ants :  for  the  two  extremes  in  the  length  of  the  jaws  are 
presented  by  the  phyllophagous  and  myrmecophagouH 
species  of  the  Edentate  order  :  and  the  anomalous  brevity 
of  the  face,  which  characterises  the  leaf-eating  Sloths,  fs 
repeated  even  to  exaggeration  in  the  Mylodon.' 

Having  thus  received  the  answers,  to  to  speak,  given  by 
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the  osteological  character*  of  the  fore-limb,  wc  must  pro- 
ceed to  interrogate  the  rest  of  these  gigantic  remains,  and 
refer  to  the  organization  of  the  hind-limbs  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  afford  any  further  light  as  to  the  func- 
tions* of  the  fore-feet  and  the  general  habits  of  the 
Mvlodon. 

NrVhen,  alter  a  review  of  the  pelvis  and  hind-limbs  in  ex- 
isting scansorial,  fossorial,  or  semi-fossorial  quadrupeds, 
the  same  part*  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mylodon  or  Mega- 
therium are  contemplated,  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
increase  of  size  and  the  massive  proportions  at  once  arrest 
and  astonish  the  beholder,  and  imply  powers  and  actions 
peculiar  to  the  gigantic  animals  when  living.    We  find  in 
the    enormous  pelvis  indications  of  unwonted  muscular 
powers  applied  to  the  fore-limbs,  and  of  the  pelvis  itself 
having  been  acted  upon  by  forces  as  great  from  the  hind- 
legs  and  tail.    '  The  enormous  pelvis  of  Mylodon,'  says 
Professor  Owen,  '  proclaims  itself  the  centre  whence  mus- 
cular masses  of  unwonted  force  diverged  to  act  upon  the 
trunk,  the  tail,  and  the  hind-legs.*    Those  muscles  origi- 
nating from  the  sacrum  and  the  broad  and  extended  lip 
of  the  ilium,  as  the  sacro-himbalis,  the  longissimus  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  &c,  and  which  pass  forwards  to  extend 
the  trunk  and  retract  the  anterior  limbs,  have  left  the  most 
marked  evidence  of  their  size  and  energy  of  action  in  the 
long  and  strong  spinal  crest  of  the  sacrum  and  in  the 
broad,  rugged,  and  anteriorly  produced  margin  of  the 
ilium.    The  fore-limbs  being  well  adapted  for  grasping  the 
trunk  or  larger  branches  of  a  tree,  the  forces  concentrated 
upon  them  from  the  broad  posterior  basis  of  the  body  are 
manifestly  adequate,  and  are  precisely  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  have  cooperated  in  the  act  of  uprooting  the 
tree  or  of  wrenching  off  the  branch  so  seized.  But  in  order 
that  the  pelvis  should  possess  stability  and  resistance  equi- 
valent to  the  due  effect  of  the  forces  acting  from  it  and  so 
applied,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  bound  down  as 
it  were,  and  supported  by  members  of  corresponding 
strength. 

'  Accordingly,  we  find  a  thigh-bone,  which,  though  sur- 
passing the  humerus  in  length,  is  yet  not  less  than  half 
as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  provided  with  trochanters  and 
ridges,  the  fit  attachments  of  the  tendinous  insertions  of 
muscular  masses  which  expanded  upon  the  back-part  and 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  broad  and  capacious  pelvis,  and 
have  there  left,  in  strong  and  numerous  inter-fascicular 
bony  crests,  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  power  by  which 
they  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  antagonizing  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  trunk  and  fore-limbs  to  draw  forwards  the 
pelvis  and  hind-legs.  The  preponderating  weight  of  both 
these  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  muscles 
connecting  them  together,  are  quite  inexplicable  on  the 
scansorial  hypothesis  of  the  Mcgathcrioid  animals ;  since, 
if  they  attained  their  food  by  climbing,  the  fore-legs  would 
be  the  fixed  point  when  the  muscles  attaching  these  to  the 
pelvis  were  called  into  action,  and  the  hind-extremities, 
needing  only  the  requisite  prehensile  power,  ought  to  have 
had  their  bulk  reduced  as  tar  as  was  consistent  with  such 
power,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  being  drawn  upwards 
towards  the  fore-legs. 

'A  palaeontologist,  who  has  earned  a  just  celebrity  by 
his  successful  exertions  in  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  Mam- 
malia of  Brazil,  has  pushed  the  hypothesis  of  the  climbing 
habits  of  the  Megathcrioids  so  far  as  to  hazard  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  Mcgalonyx,  and  in  all  probability  the  Mega- 
therium, were  furnished  with  a  prehensile  tail.  Those  ar- 
Iwrral  quadrupeds,  however,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
this  fifth  hand,  as  it  may  be  termed,  such  as  the  prehensile 
Porcupine,  the  didactyle  Ant-eater,  and  the  Spider-Mon- 
keys have  a  light  body,  a  small  pelvis,  and  slender  hind 
extremities ;  and  the  colossal  proportions  of  these  parts  in 
the  Megathcrioids  would  be  still  more  enigmatical  than  they 
appear  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  scansorial  hypothesis, 
if  the  tail  had  really  been  so  important  an  instrument  in 
the  climbing  actions  as  Dr.  Lund  conjectures.  But  it 
would  seem  from  this  able  naturalist's  allusion  to  the  claws 
of  his  Megalonyx  Cuvieri,  viz.  "  that  they  are  not  com- 
pressed, as  in  the  Sloth,"  such  compressed  claws  being,  in 

*  The  raateleaof  the  Mofithcrvcld  antmaU,  lieaMca  their  mm  and  the  me- 
rhaulcnl  advantage!  afforded  by  the  . peculiar  development  of  their  bony  a«- 
Uf'.iiLruU,  were  mod  probably  character!  led  by  the  great  energy  of  their 
viul  contractility  ;  since  Ihi*  irualtty  of  the  mueclea  of  the  Sloth  U  *0  ■tfiking 
it  In  linve  forced  itutlf  upon  the  notice  ot  the  Murqub  da  MoaUairuil,  who.  In 
amentia*  the  liabiu  or  a  living  Unau  io  hi.  menagerie,  aaya,  •  U  force  <le  tea 
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fact,  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  Cuvier's  genus 
Megalonyr,  that  the  extinct  Megatherioid  which  Dr. 
Lund  had  in  view  was  a  species  of  Scelttlothcrium  or  Mij- 
lodon.  Now  we  know  that  the  Mylodon  had  a  strong  and 
powerful  tail,  but  too  short  for  prehensile  purposes,  its  pro- 
portions being  exactly  such  as  to  enable  it  to  complete, 
with  the  two  hind-legs,  a  tripod  strong  enough  to  afford 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  massive  pelvis  and  adequate  re- 
sistance to  the  forces  acting  upon  and  from  that  great 
osseous  centre.  The  large  and  tnick  transverse  and  upper 
and  lower  spinous  processes,  and  especially  the  prolonged 
and  capacious  spinal  canal,  indicate  the  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  muscular  masses  which  surrounded  the  tail  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  pelvis :  the  natural  coadantation  of  the 
articular  surfaces  shows  that  the  ordinary  inflection  of  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  was  backwards,  as  in  a  '  cauda  ful- 
ciens,'  not  forwards,  as  in  a  *  cauda  prehensilis.'  Viewing, 
then,  the  pelvis  of  the  Mylodon  as  the  fixed  point  towards 
which  the  fore-legs  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  were  to 
be  drawn  in  the  gigantic  leaf-eater's  efforts  to  uprend  the 
tree  that  bore  its  sustenance,  the  colossal  proportions  of  the. 
hind  extremities  and  tail  lose  all  their  anomaly,  and  appear 
in  just  harmony  with  the  robust  claviculate  and  unguiculate 
fore-limbs,  with  which  they  combined  their  forces  in  the 
Herculean  labour.  The  uncommon  length  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  equalling  in  the  Mylodon,  perhaps  surpassing  in 
the  Megatherium  the  length  of  the  femur;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  os  calcis,  which  affords  the  strong  jwsterior  ful- 
crum, and  the  very  powerful  claw  of  the  middle  toe  by 
which  the  opposite  end  of  the  foot  would  be  kept  fixed 
upon  the  ground,*  become  clearly  intelligible,  and  their 
final  purpose  explicable  on  the  above-developed  idea  of 
the  exertions  during  which  the  well-based  nind-limbs 
worked  in  steadying,  and  reacting  upon,  the  trunk  of  the 
Megatherian  wrestling  with  its  passively  but  sturdily  re- 
sisting source  of  subsistence.  And  thus  the  expanse  of 
the  pelvis,  the  superior  bulk  and  strength  of  the  hind-legs 
compared  with  the  fore-legs,  the  peculiar  length  and  or- 
ganization of  the  hind-feet,  the  proportions  and  construc- 
tion of  the  tail,  all  of  which  form  a  combination  of  charac- 
ters common  to  the  Megathcrioids,  and  present  in  no  other 
animals,  yield  the  required  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the 
fore-extremities,  which  too  nearly  resemble  those  of  other 
claviculate  Edentata,  to  indicate,  apart,  their  own  proper 
functions  in  the  Megatherioids.  • 

'  If  the  foregoing  physiological  interpretation  of  the  os- 
seous frame-work  of  the  gigantic  extinct  Sloths  be  true, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  process  of 
prostrating  the  chosen  tree  by  scratching  away  the  soil 
trom  the  roots ;  for  which  office  wc  find  in  the  Mylodon 
the  modern  scansorial  fore-foot  of  the  Sloth  modified  after 
the  type  of  that  of  the  partially  fossorial  Ant-cater.  The 
compressed  or  subcom pressed  form  of  'he  claws,  which  de- 
tracts from  their  power  as  burrowing  instruments,  adds  to 
their  fitness  for  penetrating  the  interspaces  of  roots,  and 
for  exposing  and  liberating  them  from  the  attached  soil. 
This  operation  having  been  duly  effected  by  the  alternate 
action  of  the  fore-feet  aided  probably  by  the  unguiculate 
digits  of  the  hind-feet,  the  long  and  curved  fore-claws, 
which-are  habitually  flexed  and  lettered  in  the  movements 
of  extension,  would  next  be  applied  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  loosened  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  and  now  tne  Mylodon 
would  derive  the  full  advantage  of  those  modifications  of 
its  fore-feet  by  which  it  resembles  the  Bradypus  :  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  structure  of  the  prehensile  instruments 
of  the  existing  and  extinct  Sloths  extending  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  different  degress  of  resistance  to  be 
overcome.  In  the  small  climbing  Sloth  the  claws  are  long 
and  slender,  having  only  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal's 
light  body,  which  is  approximated  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  towards  the  grasped  branch,  as  to  a  fixed  point. 
The  stouter  proportions  of  the  prehensile  hooks  of  the  My- 
lodon accord  with  the  harder  task  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  the  part  seized  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 
body.  For  the  long  and  slender  brachial  and  anti-brachial 
bones  of  the  climbing  Sloth  we  find  substituted  in  its  gi- 
gantic predecessor  a  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna  of  more  ro- 
bust proportions, — of  such  proportions,  indeed,  in  the  My- 
lodon rooustua,  as  are  unequalled  in  any  other  known  ex- 

*  '  Tfcb  nt  of  Uie  lane  hind-daw  waa  8 ml  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Auckland 
(ffrtVfoenwrtrr  Trmtitt,  \.  p.  158);  bat  die  full  value  of  the  alrnclure  to  the 
Megatherium  could  not  be  appreciated,  when  the  hind  leg*  were  •nppmml  to 
merely  aid  in  1  ppurtmg  the  trunk,  whU.t  one  fore  leg  waa  tiled  to  dig  up 
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isting  or  extinct  animal.  The  free  being  thus  partly  un- 
dermined and  firmly  grappled  with,  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  the  pelvis  and  hind-limbs,  animated  by  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  unusually  large  spinal  cord,  would  com- 
bine their  forces  with  those  of  the  anterior  members  in  the 
efforts  at  prostration.  And  now  let  iu  picture  to  ourselves 
the  massive  frame  of  the  Megatherium,  convulsed  with  the 
mighty  wrestling,  every  vibrating  fibre  reacting  upon  it* 
bony  attachment  with  a  force  which  the  sharp  and  strong 
crests  and  apophyses  loudly  bespeak  : — extraordinary  must 
have  been  the  strength  and  proportions  of  that  tree  which, 
rocked  to  and  fro,  to  right  and  left,  in  such  an  embrace, 
could  long  withstand  the  efforts  of  its  ponderous  assailant.' 

The  tree  being  prostrate,  we  aro  next  to  look  for  indica- 
tions of  instruments  fitted  for  stripping  off  the  foliage. 
The  Megatherium,  whose  teeth  and  jaws  were  adapted  to 
the  comminution  of  the  coarser  parts  of  tree-foliage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  endowed  with  a  short  proboscis,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  tongue :  and  since,  with  lips  and  a  nose 
modified  to  gain  prehensile  power,  there  would  have  been 
teas  need  of  an  inordinate  development  of  the  tongue,  the 
evidence  of  the  proboscis  of  the  Megatherium  harmonises 
with  the  smaller  size  of  its  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  with 
the  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  its  mouth,  occasioned  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  palate  and  the  mutual  approximation 
of  the  lateral  series  of  grinders.  The  elephant,  hugest  of 
existing  phyllophagous  quadrupeds,  is  characterised  by  a 
maximum  of  proboscis :  the  giraffe  by  a  long  and  mus- 
cular tongue.  Both  a  prehensile  tongue  and  proboscis, 
but  of  moderate  size,  coexisted  in  the  Megatherium.  The 
Mylodon,  which  had  no  proboscis,  wns  compensated  for 
its  absence  by  a  more  largely  developed  tongue,  and  is 
thus  contrasted  with  the  almost  tongueless  elephant. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  these  Mega- 
therian  animals  must  from  their  habit*  of  lire  have  been 
unusually  liable  to  blows  from  heavy  falling  bodi«s ;  and, 
to  meet  such  danger,  they  were  provided  with  a  peculiar 
cranial  organization.  Extensive  air-cells  were  introduced 
between  the  external  and  vitreous  tables  of  the  skull ;  and 
Professor  Owen  thus  inquires  into  the  probable  cause  of 
the  fractures,  from  the  immediately  fatal  effects  of  which 
the  subject  of  his  memoir  appears  to  have  been  saved  by 
virtue  of  that  remarkable  structure: — 

'The  Sloths,  though  specially  and  admirably  organised 
for  clinging  to  the  boughs  of  trees,  yet  in  the  course  of  an 
existence  exclusively  spent  therein  are  liable,  through  un- 
foreseen contingencies  of  rotten  branches  or  sound  ones 
yielding  to  the  force  of  winds,  to  be  occasionally  thrown 
to  the  ground  ;  without  attaching  undeserved  credit  to  the 
story  of  these  excellent  climbers  choosing  that  abrupt  and 
hazardous  mode  of  descent  by  preference.*  The  coarse 
matted  hair  with  which  their  light  body  is  densely  covered 
is  well  suited  to  break  the  force  of  such  falls,  whilst. any 
injuiy  to  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  provided  against  by 
the  strong  double  bony  wall  of  the  cranial  cavity  which 
results  from  the  extension  of  the  air-cells  from  the  frontal 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  head  to  the  occipital  region. 
But  the  same  structure  exists  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent 
in  the  Mylodon,  which,  according  to  my  interpretation  of 
its  organization,  was  not  a  climber,  not  subject  therefore  to 
a  fall!  Yet  the  liability  of  the  Mylodon,  in  the  habitual 
practice  of  uprending  and  prostrating  large  trees,  to  be 
struck  by  the  trunk  or  some  of  the  large  branches,  must 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  Sloth  to  a  fall  from  its 
tree  ;  and  therefore  the  advantage  to  the  Mylodon  of 
having  a  double  brain-case  would  uot  be  less. 

'  Certain  it  is  that  the  habits  of  life,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Mylodon  existed,  did  render  it  obnoxious  to 
violent  blows  on  the  head,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  deep  cellular  diploe  of  the  skull  that  they  were 
not,  in  the  present  instance,  death-blows. 

'  It  is  at  least  not  probable  that  any  large  mammiferous 
animal  could  have  survived  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  fracture  and  depression  of  the  vitreous  table  at  the  back 
part  of  the  skull,  as  that  which  in  the  Mylodon  is  here 
confined  to  the  outer  table.  Either  of  the  blows,  however, 
to  the  force  of  which  that  strong  plate  of  bone  has  yielded, 
must  have  stunned  and  at  least  have  temporarily  disabled 
the  animal ;  and,  if  inflicted  by  the  paw  of  some  suffi- 
ciently powerful  carnivore,  would  have  left  the  Mylodon 
its  easy  and  unresisting  prey.  If  the  skull  of  an  animal 
so  destroyed  had  been  preserved  and  afterwards  discovered 
•  Uuffou,'  llivtoira  Naturellc,"  torn.  xiii.  p.  43. 


in  a  fossil  state,  the  broken  bones  would  not  have  pre- 
sented any  of  those  effects  of  the  reparative  processes 
which  are  so  extensively  manifested  in  the  very  remark- 
able specimen  under  consideration. 

'  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Mylodon,  if  disabled 
and  its  skull  fractured  by  a  blow  received  in  conflict  with 
another  of  its  kind,  would  have  been  suffered  to  escape : 
the  victorious  assailant  would  in  all  likelihood  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantage  by  a  mortal  wound,  such  as  an 
irate  Megatherium  might  easily  have  inflicted  with  its 
sharp  and  ponderous  claw,  if  excited  bv  combative  or  de- 
structive instincts.  Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  reached 
us  of  the  habits  of  existing  Edentata  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  extinct  ones  were  actuated  by  these 
instincts,  or  were  characterised  by  less  peaceful  habits  than 
those  of  the  Sloths,  the  Ant-eaters,  and  Armadillos  of  the 
present  day.  Only  in  self-defence  against  the  carnivorous 
Jaguar  or  Puma  is  the  strong-clawed  Ant-eater  (Myrmeco- 
phaga  jubata)  reported  to  use  successfully  its  powerful 
weapons,  with  the  analogues  of  which  a  Mylodon  or  Me- 
gatherium might  be  conjectured  to  have  produced  the  in- 
juries in  our  present  fossil,  on  the  combative  hypothesis  of 
their  origin.  But  in  the  conflict  of  the  groat  Ant-eater 
with  the  Jaguar,  the  predatory  assailant  is  overcome  by 
the  pertinacity  of  the  grasp,  not  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 
The  only  analogies,  therefore,  by  which  we  can  test  the 
conjecture  that  the  injuries  in  question  were  inflicted  by 
another  Megathcrioid  animal,  diminish  its  probability. 

'There  is  no  certain  or  conclusive  evidence  that  human 
beings  coexisted  with  the  Mcgathcriau  animals :  but  as- 
suming a  primeval  race  of  Indians  to  have  disputed  the 
lordship  of  the  American  forests  with  the  Edentate  giants, 
and  to  liave  waged  against  them,  as  against  all  other  in- 
ferior animals,  a  war  of  extermination,  the  same  difficulty- 
presents  itself  to  the  supposition  of  the  recovery  and  escape 
of  a  stunned  Mylodon  from  their  deadly  assaults  with  clubs 
and  other  weapons,  as  from  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  :  for  the  flesh  of  the  lcaf-«ating  Megathcrian 
would  doubtless  lie  as  much  prized  for  food  by  a  human 
destroyer  as  that  of  the  Sloth  is  by  the  Indians  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

'With  these  difficulties,  therefore,  opposing  themselves 
to  the  conjectures  which  naturally  rise  in  the  mind  at  the 
first  view  of  the  injuries  on  the  'skull  of  the  extinct  My- 
lodon, and  which  suggest  the  hostile  attacks  of  some  other 
animal  as  their  cause,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  those  in- 
juries to  the  effects  of  some  inanimate  force,  which,  having 
felled  the  Mylodon  and  temporarily  disabled  it,  was  spent, 
and  could  not  follow  up  the  blow.  To  a  huge  denizen  of 
the  woods  what  accident  more  likely  to  produce  such  in- 
juries than  the  fall  of  a  tree  ?  and  what  inhabitant  of  the 
forest  more  obnoxious  to  such  an  accident  than  one  des- 
tined by  its  organization  to  be  habitually  engaged  in  up- 
rooting, and  therefore  in  danger  from  the  fall  of  heavy- 
trees  ?  The  form  of  the  healed,  as  well  as  of  the  partly- 
healed  fracture,  in  both  of  which  the  fissures  diverge  from 
a  longitudinal,  instead  of  radiating  from  a  central  depres- 
sion, accords  better  with  a  blow  from  a  branch  or  trunk  of 
a  tree  than  with  one  inflicted  by  the  point  of  a  large 
claw.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  both  the  in- 
juries, and  the  structure  of  the  skull  by  which  their  im- 
mediate fatal  effects  have  been  obviated,  accord  with  the 
habits  assigned  to  the  Megatherian  animals  in  the  present 
Memoir;  while  they  can  receive  no  elucidation  from,  nor 
appear  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  acts  of  digging  the 
earth  for  roots,  or  ants,  or  for  concealment,  which  have 
been  severally  conjectured  to  be  the  habitual  labour  of 
the  Megatherioids  by  Cuvier,  D' Alton,  and  Dc  Ulaiuville." 

Zoological  Summary. 

The  genera  Bradypu*  and  Chot/rpus  have  been  usu- 
ally regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  most  anomalous  and 
isolated  groups  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds.  Cuvier 
placed  them  in  the  lowest  order  of  Unguiculata,  and  De 
Blainville  has  raised  them  to  the  highest  or  quadrunianous 
order,  agreeably  with  an  old  opinion  of  I.imia-us. 

With  the  advantage  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tinct Megatherioids,  the  tardigrade  and  scansorial  Edentata, 
which  appeared  formerly  to  be  a  very  restricted  and  aberrant 
group,  are  now  recognizable  as  the  small  remnant  of  an  ex- 
tensive tribe  of  leaf-devouring  and  tree-destroying  animals, 
the  larger  extinct  species  of  which,  with  their  gigantically 
developed  but  modified  unguiculatc  structure,  formed  the 
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lowest  grade  of  mammals  furnished  with  claws,  and  com- 
pleted the  transition  to  the  Ungulata. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  it  would  border  upon  the 
ridiculous  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Mylodon  to  the 
uuadrumanous  order  because  its  thorax  was  wide  rather 
than  deep,  its  muzzle  broad  and  truncated,  its  pelvis  ex- 
panded, the  head  of  the  radius  round  and  apt  for  rotation, 
the  inflection  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  free,  the  Ions  claws 
prehensile,  and  the  diet  exclusively  vegetable.  Yet  the 
claims  of  the  Megatherians  to  be  associated  with  apes  and 
lemurs  are,  he  remarks,  equal  with  those  of  the  sloths. 

The  Megatherioids  most  probably,  like  the  sloths,  gave 
birth  to  a  single  and  unusually  large  fnetus:  in  that  parti- 
cular they  would  coincide  with  the  elephant  and  whale  as 
much  as  with  the  ape.  If  their  uterus  was  undivided,  as 
in  the  sloths,  they  would  agree  with  the  Armadillos  as  well 
as  the  Quadrumanes.  After  other  considerations  of  the 
probable  condition  of  the  brain,  the  dental  system  and 
structure.  Professor  Owen  thus  concludes  his  zoological 
summary  : — 

•  The  degradation  of  the  armature  of  the  jaws  in  this  or- 
der produces,  especially  in  the  truly  edentulous  Ant-eaters, 
a  resemblance  to  the  class  of  birds  in  one  of  their  best- 
marked  characters ;  and  amongst  the  implacental  Eden- 
tata we  find  the  jaws  themselves  assuming  the  form  of  a 
duck's  bill  in  the  Omithorhynchus.  1 

*  It  may  be  observed  of  the  Sloths  that  they  illustrate 
this  affinity  or  tendency  to  the  oviparous  type  by  the  su- 
pernumerary cervical  vertebra;  supporting  false  ribs,  and  by 
the  convolution  of  the  windpipe  in  the  thorax,  in  the  three- 
toed  species  ;  by  the  lacertine  character  of  three  and  twenty 
pairs  of  ribs  in  the  Unau;  and  by  the  single  excrementory 
or  cloacal  outlet,  by  the  low  cerebral  development,  by  the 
great  tenacity  of  life  and  long-enduring  irritability  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  in  both  species.*  Most  interesting,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  discovery  that  in  one  of  the  huge  ex- 
tinct Sloths  another  character,  heretofore  deemed  peculiar 
to  the  class  of  birds,  should  have  boon  repeated,  viz.  the 
bony  confluence  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
with  the  sacrum.  All  these  indications  of  a  transition  to  a 
lower  class  harmonise  with  the,  Cuvierian  view  of  the  zoo- 
logical position  of  the  Sloths,  as  members  of  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  aberrant  orders  of  Mammalia ;  and  all  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  Sloths  to  the  Pri- 
mates, and  to  their  separation  from  the  terrestrial  Eden- 
tata, which  afford  in  the  Ant-eaters  and  Pangolins,  the 
Echidna  and  Omithorhynchus,  so  many  additional  retro- 
grade steps  towards  the  oviparous  classes. 

'  It  would  be  tedious  to  reiterate  the  special  and  grada- 
tional  affinities  of  the  Mylodon  and  its  congeners  to  the 
different  families  of  the  Edentate  order,  since  these  have 
been  so  fully  elucidated  in  the  comparisons  of  the  several 
parts  of  their  skeleton*.  They  establish  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  existing  arboreal  and  extinct  terrestrial 
Sloths  constitute  a  primary  division  or  type  of  the  order 
Hruta,  or  Edentata,  equivalent  to  the  tribe  Loricata,  or  Ar- 
madillos and  to  the  true  Edentata,  or  the  Ant-caters  and 
Pangolins. 

'The  teeth  and  jaws  give  the  essential  character,  and 
govern  the  aliment  of  the  new  primary  group,  of  which  the 
name  Phylhphaga,  here  proposed,  indicates  the  charac- 
teristic and  peculiar  diet. 

'  The  characters  of  the  tribe,  of  its  families  and  genera, 
and  of  the  extinct  species  especially  noticed  in  the  present 
Memoir,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  Synoptical  Table.' 

Conspectus 

Of  the  families,  genera,  and  species  of  the  Leaf-eaiingBruta. 
Order  Bruta,  Linn.,  Fisch.  {lutentata,  Cuv.). 

Teeth  none  ;  or  wanting  a  neck  and  enamel. 

Clutcs  falculate,  great,  generally  sheathed,  bending 
downwards. 

Tribe  Phyllophaga  (Leaf-eaters). 
Teeth  few,  composed  of  vascular  dentine,  hard  dentine, 
and  cement ;  the  vascular  dentine  forming  the  great  axis 
of  the  teeth. 

A  descending  apophysis  in  the  jugal  bone.  The  acro- 
mion concrete  with  the  caracoid  process. 

•  '  Cormotum  «num  validitsime  rctinehat.  pottqniim  exemiitnm  rrat  eeor- 
pare,  per  semihorium ; — Exemmo  corde  catrriaque  ibeerihua,  multo  r*>»t  *e 
mnrrhat  et  pedes  lrnte  eontraliebat  sieut  dormiturien*  unlet.'  Pl»on,  BiM. 
Brtu.  p.  322,  quoted  by  Huff. in.  who  well  nWtro,  '  I'm  cei  rapports,  ee  q««- 
drup&de  w  rnprochenon  ofulimont  de  U  tortile,  dont  il  a  dejli  It  leuteur, 
encore  de*  autre*  reptile!  et  de  trnia  mix  qui  n'oul  pu  i 
unique  et  Men  dUUnct.'  (/or.  et'r.,  p.  41.) 

P.  O,  No.  1615. 


Family  I.    Ttirdigrada  (Syn.  Seannria,  Bradypodidce  f. 

Feet  long,  slender,  the  anterior  more  or  less  longer  than 
the  posterior;  fore-feet  di-  or  tri-dactyle,  hind-feet  tridac- 
tyle  ;  toes  obvolute,  falculate. 

Zygomatic  arch  open.   Tail  very  short. 

Genus  1.    Bradypus,  Linn.,  111.  (.Syn.  Acheus,  F.  Cuv.). 

Genus  2.    Cholfrpus,  111.  .  Syn.  Bradypus,  F.  Cuv.). 

Family  II.  .Uraiignda  (Syn.  LradKoiorta,  Megathe- 
rirdar). 

Feet  short,  very  strong,  equal  or  subequal,  fore-feet 
penta-  or  tetra-dac'tyle ;  one  or  two  of  the  externa)  toes 
unarmed,  fit  for  support  and  progression ;  the  rest  falcu- 
late. 

Zygomatic  arch  closed.  Clavicles  perfect.  Tail  mode- 
rate, stout,  and  acting  as  a  fulcrum  or  prop. 

Genus  1.    Megalonyx,  Jefferson,  Cuv.  (Syn.  Megathe- 
rium, Desm.,  Fisch.).- 
5-5? 

Teeth  ; — —  ,  subelliptical,  the  middle  of  the  crown  ex- 

4  —  4 

cavated.  the  margins  slightly  prominent. 

Fore-legs  the  longest :  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct :  the 
heel-bone  long,  compressed,  and  deep  :  the  falcular  claws 
great  and  compressed. 

Species.  Meg*-  Jefersoni,  Cuv.  (Syn.  Megatherium 
Jejfersoni,  Desnh,  Fisch. ;  Megalonyx  luqueatus,  Harlan*). 

Genus  2.  Megatherium,  Cuv.  (Syn.  Bradypus,  Pander 
and  D  AIton). 

Teeth  contiguous,  tetragonal,  the  crown  trans- 

versely sulfated.  The  fore-feet  tetradactyle ;  the  hind- 
feet  tridactyle,  the  two  external  toes  unarmed.  The  fal- 
cular claws  great  and  diversiform ;  those  of  the  middle  toe 
greatest,  and  compressed.  Femur  with  an  entire  (unim- 
pressed) head ;  tibia  concrete  with  the  fibula  at  each 
extremity.  Astragalus  with  the  anterior  face  excavated 
above.    Heel-bone  long  and  thick. 

Species.  Meg.  Cuneri,  Desm.  (Syn.  Bradypus  gigan- 
tens.  Pander  and  D' Alton). 

Genus  3.  Mylodon,  Owen.  (Megalonyx,  Harlan>; 
Orycterothrrium.  HarlanJ :. 

5  -  S 

Teeth  -^---^  distinct,  the  anterior  upper  tooth  subellip 

tical,  moderately  remote  from  the  rest ;  the  second  cllip 
tical;  the  rest  trigonal  with  the  internal  face  longitudinally 
sulcated  :  the  anterior  lower  tooth  elliptical,  the  penult i 
mate  tetragonal ;  the  last,  which  is  the  greatest,  bilo- 
bate. 

Feet  equal :  fore-feet  pentadactyle  ;  hind-feet  tetradac- 
tyle ;  the  two  external  toes  in  both  unarmed,  the  rest 
falculate :  the  falcular  claws  great,  semiconic*],  and  un- 
equal. 

Head  of  the  femur  impressed  by  the  round  ligament : 
tibia  and  fibula  distinct  :  astragalus  with  the  anterior 
face  flattened  above  ;  heel-bone  long  and  thick. 

Species  I.    Myl.  Dartcinii,  O. 

The  lower  jaw  with  the  symphysis  longer  and  narrower ; 
the  second  molar  subelliptical ;  the  last  bisulcate,  the  in- 
ternal furrow  angular. 

Species  2.    Myl.  Harlani,  O.  {Megalonyx 
Harlan  ;  Oryeterotherinm  Missouriense,  Harlan. \ 

Lower  jaw  with  a  shorter  and  wider  symphysis;  second 
molar  subquadratc  ;  the  last  trisulcatc,  the  internal  furrow 
bi-angtilar. 

Species  3.    Myl.  robustus,  O. 

Lower  jaw  with  the  symphysis  shorter  and  wider ;  second 
molar  subtrigonal ;  the  last  trisulcate,  the  internal  furrow 
rounded. 

Genus  4.  Scelidotherium,  Owen.  (Syn.  Megalonyx, 
Lund$). 

•  Professor  Owen  remark*  that  the  specie*  i*  founded  on  foo.il*  from  llig- 
Uone  Cave,  Tenem-e.  deacritied  in  the  '  Medical  and  Physteal  Kcenrrhr*.' 
pp.  3PKW1.  The  author,  he  observe*,  doe*  not  prove  the  »THxiSc  diMinctiou 
of  lhe»e  remain*  from  the  Slrpalmtjr  Jrffrrmmi  of  Cut. 

t  IWc**ot  Uwen  refer*  to  hi*  genu*  Myia-lM  the  lower  jaw  described  by 
Dr.  Harlan,  lac  rit.  pp.  334  335.  It  i*  erroneou*ly,  Professor  Owru  remark*, 
ascribed  to  Mrgafonyt  /oeaeofai,  or  Plcvmdim  of  Harlan. 

X  '  Proeeeduifi  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,'  vol.  ii..  No.  xx., 
p.  109. 

}  Profetaor  Owen  i*  in  doubt  whether  tike  term  JVafjoayr  subsequently 
proposed  by  Dr.  I.und,  be  really  imVnded  to  apply  lo  the  animals  of  the 
xmu*  SrrtUotArrium,  seeing  that  the  breadth  of  their  claw-bone*  i«  equalled 
by  the  height  and  vastly  exceeded  by  the  length  of  the  *uir  :  it  would  be  very 
ilcwrnptivr,  the  Profcuor  ►***,  of  the  broad  ungual  bone*  of  llie  OlmtoAm  and 
The  term  Ptctyaytha  had  already  been  applied  by  M.  Ed- 


ll*  convener*, 
wards  lo  a  get 


i  of  crab*. 


Vol.  XXV.— 3  T 
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5-5 

Teeth  t~_  ^,  cither  contiguous  or  separated  by  equal 

intervals ;  upper  ones  trigonal ;  the  anterior  of  the  lower 
ones  trigonal,  the  second  and  third  subcompressed,  the 
external  face  longitudinally  sulcated ;  the  last  the  greatest 
and  hilobate. 


anteriorly.  Heel-bone  long,  thick, 
and  semiconieal. 


Falcular  claw  great 


Sec/ ,  Curieri,  O.  (Syn.  Mfg.  Cuvieri,  Lund). 
"  Buchhudi,  O.    Syn.  Meg.  Bucklandi, 
Lund). 


t'eau.    (Pe  Blainvill. 


Head  of  the  femur  impressed  by  the  ligamentum  teres  ; 
tibia  and  fibula  distinct.   Astragalus  with  two  excavations 


Species.    Seel,  leptocfp/mlum,  O 

Seel.  Bucklandi,  6."  (flynT  Meg. 

Scot,  minutum,  O.  rSyn.  Meg.  minutm,  Lnnd). 

Genus  5.  Ctrlodon,  Lund. 

4-4 
Teeth  --. 

Genus  G.    Spheenodon,  Lund.* 

In  the  Unau  the  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  is  seven  : 
in  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  Bradypux  tridactylus,  the  number 
is  nine. 

'Hie  close  approximation  of  the  Sloths  to  the  Birds  in 
many  parts  of  their  organization  calls  upon  us  here  to 
notice  a  discovery  which  will  make  the  year  in  which  we 
write  (1843)  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  zoological  ca- 
lendar: and  before  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  that 
discovery,  we  will  juM  illustrate  the  close  approximation 
above  refeired  to,  by  observing  that  if  nothing  but  the 
broken  gigantic  pelvis  of  the  bird  hereinafter  noticed  wen; 
laid  before  even  an  experienced  eye,  it  might  fairly  enough 
be  taken  on  a  superficial  view  to  have  belonged  to  the 
genus  Mylodon,  though  a  closer  examination  would  detect 
certain  minute  characters  which  show  that  it  could  not 
have  belonged  to  a  quadruped. 

In  the  article  Struthionid.*  will  be  found  Professor 
Owen  s  descriptions  of  the  fragment  of  a  femur  said  to  have 


MylaJon 


been  found  in  New  Zealand,  laid  before  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  in  1839.    [Vol.  xxiii.,  p.  147.1 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1842,  the  Reverend  William  Wil- 
liams wrote  from  Poverty  Bay.  New  Zealand,  to  Dr.  Buck- 
laud,  and  his  letter  contained  an  extract  from  another, 
sent  by  way  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  February  of  the  same 
year. 

•  It  is  about  three  years  ago,  on  paying  a  visit  to  this 
coast  south  of  the  East  Cape,  that  the 'natives  told  me  of 
some  extraordinary  monster,  which  they  said  was  in  exist- 


(Mu.  Coll.  Chlr) 


encc  in  an  inaccessible  cavcm  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
the  river  Wairoa,  and  they  showed  me  at  the  same 

•  }We*fs>rOwra  think*  that  both  thfaj  genu*  and  Orb**.  Lund,  an  indt- 
eatcd  rather  than  anti.fartorily  *.Ubli»hed.  The  leetb  of  the  Moth,  he  r*b- 
■rnn.  are  first  develop™!  id  the  furm  of  hollow,  nbtute  rone*,  and  do  not 
■•same  the  cylindrical  furm  until  worn  down  to  the  part  which  hm  acquired  la 
the  progr*-»»  of  growth  tin*  normal  thick  rw-i*  ;  aud  thi*  ki  afterwards  malotiirjed 
* iliu'iil  appreriaMc  alteration  during  the  lulwequrat  uninterrupted  growth  01 
the  tooth.  The  cnrupr»».cd  rnnUr*  of  the  Scr,i<UithiHum,  which,  he  r  mark*. 
donutleM  follow  Ihe  aarnc  law  of  development,  w  ould  prneut  in  the  young 
animal  tin-  form  of  hollow  wedge*,  and  »»ich  he  *u»peeU  to  tw  the  nature  of 
lho»e  teeth  which  are  figured  by  t>r.  Lund  iu  the  above-died  P»Bi.n  memoir, 
plate  xrii.,  ap.  6- 10,  and  on  which  he  ha*  founded  bu  genu-  S^AwTaoaVjwi 
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some  fragments  of  bone  taken  out  of  the  beds  of  rivers, 
which  they  said  belonged  to  this  creature,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Most.    When  I  came  to  reside  in  tins 
neighbourhood  I  heard  the  same  story  a  little  enlarged ; 
lor  it  was  said  that  this  creature  was  still  existing  at  tile 
said  hill,  of  which  the  name  is  Wakapunake,  and  mat  it  is 
guarded  by  a  reptile  of  the  Lizard  species,  but  I  could  not 
learn  that  any  of  the  present  generation  had  seen  it.  I 
still  considered  the  whole  as  an  idle  table,  but  offered  a 
large  reward  to  any  who  would  catch  me  either  the  bird 
or  ltd  protector.   At  length  a  bone  was  brought  from  the 
river  running  at  the  loot  of  the  hill,  of  large  size,  but  the 
extremities  were  so  much  worn  away,  that  I  could  not 
determine  anything  as  to  its  proper  relationship.  About 
two  months  ago  a  single  bone  of  smaller  size  was  brought 
from  a  fresh-water  stream  in  this  bay,  for  which  I  gave  a 
good  payment,  and  this  induced  the  natives  to  go  in  large 
numbers  to  turn  up  the  mud  at  the  bank*  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  same  river,  and  soon  a  larger  number  of  bones  was 
brought  of  various  dimensions.    On  a  comparison  with 
the  bones  of  a  fowl,  I  immediately  perceived  that  they 
belonged  to  a  bird  of  gigantic  size.   The  bones  of  which 
the  greatest  number  have  been  brought  are  the  three 
bones  of  the  leg,  n  few  toe-bones,  and  one  claw,  which  is 
in  size*,  a  few  imperfect  pelves,  a  few 
vertebra.'  of  different  dimensions,  and 
one  imperfect  cranium,  which  is  small. 
There  are  also  a  few  broken  pieces, 
which  seem  to  be  ribs.    In  the  case 
now  sent  you  will  receive  the  largest 
specimens  I  have  obtained,  and  also  a 
few  of  smaller  size.    The  length  of  the 
large  bone  of  the  leg  is  2  feet  10 
inches.    I  have  a  second  cose,  which  I 
shall  send  by  another  vessel,  to  make 
sure  of  your  receiving  them.    If  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest, I  leave  it  to  yuur  judgment  lo  make  what  use  of 
them  you  think  proper,    But  if  the  duplicates  reach  you, 
perhaps  one  set  may  with  propriety  be  deposited  in  our 
museum  :it  Oxford.    Tho  following  observations  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest : — 

'  1st.  None  of  these  bones  have  been  found  on  the  dry 
land,  but  are  all  of  them  from  the  banks  and  beds  of  fresh- 
water rivers,  buried  only  a  little  distance  in  the  mud.  The 
largest  number  are  from  a  small  stream  in  Poverty  Bay, 
but  they  are  also  round  in  a  similar  position  at  W  aiapu, 
Tologa  Bay,  Wairoa,  and  at  many  inconsiderable  streams, 
and  all  these  streams  are  in  immediate  connection  with 
hills  of  some  altitude. 

4  2nd,  This  bird  was  in  existence  here  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time,  though  not  iu  the  memory  of  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  bones  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  present 
streams,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  situation  by  the  action  of  any  violent  rush  of 
waters. 

4  3rd.  That  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers.  I 
have  received  perfect  and  imperfect  bones  of  no  less  than 
thirty  different  birds. 

'  4th.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  bird  was  long-lived, 
and  that  it  was  many  year*  before  it  attained  its  full  size. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  bones,  only  one  leg-bone,  now 
sent,  is  of  the  size  of  2  feet  10  inches;  two  others  are 
2  feet  6  inches,  one  of  which  I  shall  send  hereafter ;  the 
rest  are  all  of  inconsiderable  size. 

'  5th.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bird  was  probably  not 
less  than  14  or  10  feet.  The  leg-bone  s  now  sent  give  the 
height  of  six  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail.  1  am  told  that 
the  name  given  by  the  Malays  to  the  Peacock  is  the  same 
as  that  given  by  the  natives  to  this  bird.  Within  the  last 
few  days  1  have  obtained  a  piece  of  information  worthy  of 
notice.  Happening  to  speak  to  an  American  about  these 
bones,  he  told  me  that  the  bird  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cloudy  Bay,  in  Cook's  Straits.  He  said 
that  the  natives  there  had  mentioned  to  an  Englishman 


of  them,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  looking  at  him, 
when,  in  a  little  time,  he  took  the  alarm,  and  strode  off 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

'  This  incident  might  not  have  been  worth  mentioning, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  agreement  in  point 
of  the  size  of  the  bird.  Here  are  the  bones  which  will 
satisfy  you  that  such  a  bird  ha*  bem  in  existence,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  the  living  bird,  the  supposed  size  of 
which,  given  by  an  independent  witness,  precisely  agrees. 

4  Should  I  obtain  anything  more  perfect,  you  will  not 
fail  to  hear  from  me,  and  in  the  mean  time  may  I  request 
the  favour  of  your  opinion  upon  these  bones,  and  also  the 
information  whether  any  others  of  similar  character  have 
been  found  elsewhere.  I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  W.' 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1843,  Professor  Owen  read  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  a 
paper  in  which  he  stated,  that  since  the  communication  of 
theTtev.  Mr.  Cotton*  relative  to  the  remains  of  the  gigantic 
bird  of  New  Zealand  which  had  been  collected  in  the  North 
Island,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Williams,  one  of  the  boxes  of  the 
remains  transmitted  by  that  gentleman  to  Professor  Buck- 
land  had  been  received,  and  that  the  specimens  had  been 
liberally  placed  in  his  hands  for  description. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  an  enure  femur,  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  which  the  shall  (the  fragment  above 
alluded  to)  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Society's 
Transactions  (vol.  iii.,  p.  32,  pi.  3),  proves  the  specific 
identity  of  the  remains  so  sent  with  that  fragment,  upon 
which  he  had  ventured  to  affirm  three  years  ago,  that  a  large 
Struthious  Bird, 4  of  a  heavier  and  more  sluggish  species 
than  the  Ostrich,'  had  recently  become  extinct,  if  it  were 
not  still  living  in  New  Zealand. 

The  femur,  he  observes,  has  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions of  thickness  to  length  as  in  the  Ostrich,  but  the 
shaft  is  less  compressed  ;  it  consequently  differs  from  that 
of  the  Apteryx  in  being  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness; but  it  resembles  the  femur  of  the  Apteryx,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  Ostrich  and  Emeu  in  the  important 
character  of  the  absence  of  the  air-hole  at  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  marrow  for 
air  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.  It  differs  from  the  femur 
of  the  Ostrich  nnd  agrees  with  that  of  the  Apteryx  in  the 
greater  width  of  the  anterior  of  the  condyles.  It  differs 
from  that  of  the  Apteryx,  not  only  in  the  general  propor- 
tions, but  also  in  the  form  of  the  distal  extremity,  which 
has  a  deeper  posterior  intercondyloid  depression,  and  a 
•liarper  and  more  produced  posterior  part  of  the  outer 
condyle. 

Professor  Owen  states  that  the  length  of  the  femur  of 
the  great  bird  compared  is  11  inches,  the  circumference  of 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  64  inches;  but  he  adds,  that  the 
collection  transmitted  by  Mr.  Williams  includes  the  shaa 
or  a  femur  of  another  individual  having  a  circumference  of 
74-  inches. 

The  most  perfect  tibia  in  the  collection  under  considera- 
tion measured  2  feet  44  inches,  and  apparently  corre- 
sponded in  proportion  with  the  fragment  of  the  largest 
femur:  allowing,  then,  that  famur  14  inches  of  entire 
length,  the  tibia  is  twice  the  length  of  the  femur,  while 
in  the  Apteryx  the  tibia  is  only  one-third  longer  than  the 
femur. 

The  larger  Struthionidse,  the  Ostrich  and  Emeu  for  ex- 
ample, more  nearly  resemble  the  great  New  Zealand  bird, 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  in  the  length  of  their  tibia,  but  it 
is  not  quite  twice  the  length  of  the  femur  in  those  species. 
The  tibia  of  the  great  New  Zealand  bird  differs,  he  observes, 
from  that  of  the  Apteryx  and  all  the  large  Slruthionida? 
in  the  complete  osseous  canal  for  the  passage  of  an  exten- 
sof  tendon  in  the  anterior  concavity  above  the  distal  con- 
dyles. This  osseous  canal  is  commonly  found  in  the  tibia 
of  the  Grullee,  Gallinee,  and  Andres.  Professor  Owen 
found  the  proportion  of  length  to  thickness  of  the  tibia  to 
be  nearly  the  same  in  the  Ostrich  and  the  great  New 
Zealand  bird:  the  cirenmference  of  the  tibia  at  its  proxi- 


behonging  to  a  whaling  party  that  there  was  a  bird  of  ex-  '  maJ  end  in  the  latter  was  15  inches,  at  its  middle  3  inches 


traordinary  size  to  be  seen  only  at  night,  on  the  side  of  a 
lull  near  the  place,  and  that  he,  with  a  native  and  a 
second  Englishman,  went  to  the  spot ;  that  after  waiting 
some  time  they  saw  the  creature  at  some  little  distance, 
which  they  describe  as  being  about  14  or  10  feet  high. 
One  of  the  men  proposed  to  go  nearer  and  shoot,  but  his 

terrified,  or  perhaps  both 


But  the  most  instructive  bone  in  the  box  sent  upon  the 
present  occasion  was  a  tarso-metatarsa)  bone,  showing 
that  the  gigantic  bird  was  tridactyle,  like  the  Emeu,  Rhea, 
and  Cassowary.  The  remains  of  the  proximal  end  of  the 
bone  proved  it  to  have  been  articulated  with  a  tibia  about 
an  eighth  part  shorter  tliau  that  above  described,  that  is, 
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to  a  tibia  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  length  of  this 
larso-metatarsnl  bone  ia  one  foot,  or,  as  Professor  Owen 
remarks,  half  the  length  of  the  tibia;  and  this  is  exactly 
the  proportion  which  the  tarso-metatai'sal  hone  of  the  Ap- 
teryx  bears  to  the  tibia.  Hie  tarso-metatarsal  hone  in  the 
Etucu  is  as  long  as  the  tibia:  in  the  Ostrich  it  is  a  little 
shorter. 

Professor  Owen  gives  the  following  comparative  admea- 
surements, showing  the  difference  in  the  proportion*  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  bone  of  the  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  the  Emeu:— 

lu.    I.ui.  In.  Liu. 

Length  -     .        .       .        12    . .  14  6 

Circumference  of  the  middle  4     f»  2  H 

Breadth  of  the  distal  end        3    10  2  10 

and  he  observes,  that  the  comparative  shortness  and 
strength  of  the  trifid  metatarsal  of  the  gigantic  New  Zea- 
land bird  form*  its  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ap- 
teryx,  which  it  thus  approximates  more  closely  than  any  of 
the  large  existing  StruthionitUe. 

The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  leg-bones,  and  their  denser  texture,  esj>ecially 
that  of  the  femur,  which,  as  in  the  Apteryx,  contains  no 
air,  sufficiently  indicate  the  generic  distinction  of  th<*  great 
New  Zealand  bird  from  the  tridactyle  Emeu,  Rhea,  and 
Cassowary.  Then  the  question  arises,  is  it,  likewise, 
genetically  distinct  from  the  Apteryr,  or  is  it  a  gigantic 
species  of  that  genus?  This  question  he  shows  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone.  The  Apteryx,  he 
observes,"  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Sir utht on  idee,  not 
more  by  its  elongated  bill,  than  by  the  presence  of  a  fourth 
small  toe  on  the  inner  and  back  pait  of  the  foot,  articu- 
lated to  a  slightly  elevated  rough  surface  of  the  tarso-me- 
tatarsal bone,  about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  that  bone 
from  its  distal  end.  Now  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articular 
surface  in  the  tarso-metatarsal  of  the  gigantic  bird,  which 
was  consequently  tridactyle.  as  in  the  Kmeu,  Rhea,  and 
Cassowary.  The  Dodo  was  tetradactyle,  like  the  Apteryx  : 
the  shorter  proportions  of  the  legs  "of  the  Dodo  also  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  gigantic  bird,  whose  career,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  remarks,  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
seems  to  have  been  closed  at  a  period  apparently  corre- 
sponding with  the  extinction  of  the  Dodo  in  the  island 
of  Rodriguez.  The  results  of  the  foregoing  comparisons 
justify  the  reference  of  the  Great  Bird  of  New  Zealand  to 
a  distinct  genus  of  the  Struthious  family,  for  which  Pro- 
lessor  Owen  proposes  the  name  of  Dmornis,  with  the 
specific  appellation  Nocte  Zealandice.. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Owen  observes  that  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  tibia  above  described,  and,  still  more, 
that  of  the  tibia,  mid  to  measure  2  feet  10  inches  in 
length,  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams,  prove  th«  Dinorni*  of 
New  Zealand  to  be  the  most  gigantic  of  known  birds : 
there  is,  he  remarks,  extremely  little  probability  that  it  will 
ever  be  found,  whether  living  or  extinct,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  than  the  Ulanda  of  New  Zealand  or  parts 
adjacent.  At  all  events,  he  considers  that  the  Dmornis 
Nov<e  Zealandice  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  the  zoological  facts  in  the  history  of  those 
islands ;  and  he  thinks,  most  correctly  in  our  opinion,  that 
it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  to  characterise  it  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  acquisitions  to  zoology  irr  general 
which  the  present  century  has  produced.    (Ztioi.  Proc.) 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  colossal  remains  without 
acknowledging  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  fright  of 
the  adventurers  who  allege  that  they  saw  this  feathered 
Goliath  in  the  flesh.  The  bones  are  massive:  far  stouter 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  other  tridactylous  Struthio- 
nidae,  much  stouter  and  broader,  more  mammalian,  so  to 
speak,  than  in  the  Apteryx:*  and  the  bulk  of  the  bird 
must  have  been  great.  The  femur  of  the  Irish  giant 
O'Byrne — O'Brian,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  whose 
skeleton,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is 
eight  feet  high — is  not  quite  two  feet  in  length  :  the  longest 
lihia  now  sent  is  four  inches  and  a  half  longer  at  least,  and 
we  have  evidence  of  a  tibia  measuring  two  feet  ten  inches 
in  length.  Nor  is  it  by  auy  means  clear  that  the  bones 
already  found  arc  the  largest  in  existence.  The  variety  in 
size  ot  the  remains  already  sent  quite  bear  out  the  judi- 
cious remarks  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  it  it  difficult  to  deter- 

•  ProfMur  0«r*n  pointed  out  to  vw  the  *trsn t  rrtemblaoce  of  the  tielr;*  of 
ttwnw  to  that  of  the  bua«i,l. 


mine  what  limit  there  was  to  the  growth  of  Dinomi*  A'c 
Zra/andiee.    The  comparatively  small  bone*  now  sent  gi"**  * 
a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive,  with  these  wonderful  bora*-* 
before  one,  to  look  back  to  Professor  Owen's  description  *>f 
the  fragment  of  bone  which  first  came  under  his  notic-«~ 
and  to  read  the  deductions  which  he  drew  from  it.    En — 
tirely  in  the  dark,  with  the  exception  of  the  glimmering?' 
light  which  he  extracted  from  that  fragment  'the  mere 
shaft  of  the  bone,  be  it  remembered),  every  word  that  r»<? 
then  wrote  has  come  true  to  the  letter.    Long  ago  ti« 
showed  us  the  outline,  which  he  had  drawn,  of  what  the- 
ends  of  this  fragment  of  a  femur  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  b»i  t. 
just  to  this  acute  and  deep-thinking  physiologist  to  say  that 
if  the  drawing  had  been  made  from" the  perfect  bone  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  accurate. 

We  have  remarked  that  this  is  instructive  ;  and  we  thintc 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  shows  what  may  be  done  i»* 
the  way  of  arriving  at  the  structure  of  an  entire  animal 
from  a  single  bone  or  even  Ihe  fragment  of  a  bone,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  expressed  by  certain  modem 
French  physiologists  as  to  the  value  of  the  method  of 
Cuvier  and  the  use  of  it  by  his  followers.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood :  it  is  an  instrument  not  to  be  wielded  by 
every  hand.  He  who  would  apply  it  with  any  success 
musi  have  vast  experience  in  all  the  phases  of  organic 
forms  and  a  powerfully  comprehensive  mind.  But  becauae 
this  instrument  has  been  misapplied  by  the  feeble,  it  i> 
not  to  be  deemed  valueless. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  comparing  the  largest  known  fos- 
sil footstep  of  a  bird  with  the  comparatively  small  bone* 
belonging  to  the  gignntic  bird  of  New  Zealand  now  in  this 
country,  it  was  not  a  jot  too  large  to  have  been  impressed 
by  the  tridactylous  toes  of  Dinonris.  What  a  chapter  tin* 
opens  in  the  book  of  Ormthichmtks!* 

UNCA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Ruhiaceip.  so  named  by  Schreber  from  uncvn,  a  hook,  the 
old  or  inferior  sterile  peduncles  being  converted  into  hooked 
axillary  spines.  Being  closely  allied,  Uncaria  is  some- 
times considered  only  a  subgenus  of  Nauclea.  The  flowers 
are  aggregate,  on  a  globular  receptacle.  Calyx  tubularly 
urceolate,  5-cleft.  Corol  funnel-shaped,  with  a  slender 
tube  and  naked  throat.  Stamens  5.  Ovary  2-celled.  Cap- 
sules pedicellate,  clavate,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Seeds 
imbricated,  winged.  Embryo  inverse  and  furnished  with 
a  perisperm.  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  India,  but 
a  few  are  found  in  America.  They  are  permanent  cirrhi- 
ferous  ramblers,  hanging  to  different  trees  by  the  hooked 
old  peduncles.  One  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  from  its 
economical  uses,  to  require  a  detailed  notice.  This  is  the 
Gambicr  plant,  Uncaria  Gambier  of  Roxburgh,  a  native  of 
Penang,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  &c,  from  which  the  substance 
called  Gambicr  by  the  Malays  is  prepared,  and  which  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Terra  japonica  and 
Catechu. 

This  plant  was  first  described  by  Rumphius,  '  Herb. 
A  tub.,'  v.,  p.  63,  t.  34,  f.  2  and  3,  by  the  name  of'  Funis 
uncatus  angustifolius,'  but  the  process  of  preparing  the 
extract  was  first  fully  described  by  Dr.  C.  Campbell,  one  of 
the  early  medical  officers  of  the  station  of  Bcncoolen, 
who  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  useful  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  states  that  it  is  chewed  by  the  Malays 
mingled  with  l>etel-leaf  and  areca-nut  in  the  same  way 
that  catechu  is  used  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  was 
solicitous  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  power  in  tan- 
ning. The  preparation  he  describes  as  simple  :  '  the  young 
sltoot  and  leaves  are  sh  red  and  bruised  in  water  for  some  hours, 
until  a  feculum  is  deposited :  this,  inspissated  in  the  sun  to 
the  consistence  of  a  paste,  is  thrown  into  moulds  of  a  circular 
form,  and  in  this  state  the  gambier  is  brought  to  market.' 
In  this  mode  Dr.  C.  saw  it  prepared  in  his  journev  to  Cochin- 
China,  at  a  small  village  where  the  sultan  of  Moco  had 
established  a  colony  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  to  a 

[  considerable  extent.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that '  in  other 
parts  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  he  learned  that 

I  the  process  is  carried  on  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots;  evaporating  the  decoction  by  fire  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  When  sufficiently  inspissated,  it  is  spread  out 
thin,  and  cut  into  little  square  cakes  and  dried.'  Marsden 
say  s  {Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  243),  that  gambier  is  a  substance 
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prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree  of  that  name,  by  boiling 
their  juices  to  a  consistence,  and  making  it  up  into  little  balls 
or  squares.  It  may  be  procured  at  ten  dollar*  per  cwt.  He 
refers  for  a  particular  detail  of  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture to  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  4  Trans.'  of  the  Batavian  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Hunter  (Linn.  Tran*.,  ix.,  p.  220}  says,  that  in 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  the  substance  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  leaves  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  adding  more  water 
as  the  first  wastes,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
when  it  is  inspisated  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  and 
when  taken  off  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool  it  becomes 
solid.  It  is  then  cut  into  little  square  pieces,  which  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  turned  frequently.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his 
'  Wanderings,'  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  cubical  variety  at  Singapore.  The  leaves 
are  plucked  from  the  prunings.  and  trailed  in  a  cauldron  of 
bark  with  an  iron  bottom.  The  decoction  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  extract,  of  a  light 
brownish  colour,  like  clay,  which  is  placed  in  oblong 
moulds.  It  is  then  divided  into  squares  and  dried  in  the 
Kun  on  raised  platforms.  The  finest  varieties  arc  usually 
retained  for  chewing  ;  the  browner  and  more  strong-tasted 
are  exported  to  China,  &c,  and  to  Europe.  The  best  is 
made  in  the  Isle  of  Bintong,  the  next  best  in  Lingin.  In 
the  year  1839  no  less  than  5213  tons  were  imported  into 
this  country,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  tanners,  being  power- 
fully astringent,  as  it  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
tannin. 

•  U'NCIA,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  As.  The  mathema- 
ticians of  the  seventeenth  century  frequently  used  this 
word  to  signify  the  numerical  coefficient  of  an  algebraical 
letter.  Tims  Halley  {Phil.  Tranr.,  No.  210)  talks  of  •  that 
admirable  invention  of  Mr.  Newton,  whereby  he  deter- 
mines the  Unci*?,  or  numbers  prefixed  to  the  members 
composing  powers,'  meaning  to  speak  of  what  we  should 
now  call  the  numerical  coefficients,  which  enter  in  any 
particular  case  of  the  binomial  theorem. 

UNOITES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Brachiopoda,  proposed  by 
Defrance  for  a  shell  found  in  the  '  transition' limestone  of 
I'altrath  and  GeroUtcin.  It  is  united  by  Von  Buch  with 
Gypidium  of  Dalman  (supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  Penta- 
m'erus  of  Sowerby ';,  as  a  subdivision  of  Terebratula.  Brown, 
adopting  the  genus,  figures  the  shell  as  Uncites  Gryplius 
(*  Lithsea  Geoirnost.,*  pi.  2,  f.  6). 

UNDE'CAGON.  a  figure  of  eleven  sides. 

UNDERWRITERS.  [Ships.] 

UNDETERMINED  (Mathematics),  not  known,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  indeterminate,  which  cannot  be  known. 
Thus,  'What  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  100?'  is  inde- 
terminate :  many  numbers  will  satisfy  the  condition,  but 
the  problem  contains  no  mode  of  distinguishing  the  answer 
which  is  wanted,  or  of  giving  a  preference  to  one  answer 
over  another.  But  an  undetermined  quantity  may  be 
determinate,  or  capable  of  being  determined.  There  is, 
however,  frequently  a  want  of  proper  distinction  in  the 
me  of  these  words.  [I>dktkrminatb.] 

UNDUI.ATORY  THEORY  OK  LIGHT,  a  theory  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fight 
bv  the  supposed  vibrations  of  an  ethereal  medium. 
'  Descartes  is  considered  as  the  first  who  entertained  the 
opinion  that  vision  might  be  so  explained  ;  but  that  phi- 
losopher only  states  that  light  may  be  a  certain  movement 
or  action  of  the  molecules  of  air  and  other  pellucid  sub- 
stances. He  supposes  that  the  effects  may  be  instanta- 
neously transmitted  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  compares  the  ap- 
prehension of  external  objects  by  vision  to  that  which  a 
blind  man  obtains  when,  holding  a  staff  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities in  the  hand,  the  opposite  extremity  comes  in  con- 
tact with  an  obstacle.  ('Dioptrices.'  cap.  1.)  Malle- 
branche  appears  to  have  conceived  that  there  existed  an 
analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  those  of 
light ;  ascribing  the  former  to  vibratory  movements  of  the 
particles  of  air,  and  the  latter  to  the  like  movements  of  the 

d tides  of  an  ethereal  medium  between  the  luminous 
y  and  the  eye.  But  Huyghens  (Traetaiu*  de  Lumine) 
both  advanced  the  unduJatory  hypothesis  and  explained 
by  it  the  principal  circumstances  relating  to  the  reflexion 
and  refraction  of  light.  The  hypothesis  has  since  been 
adopted  by  many  distinguished  mathematicians,  both  in 
tlus  country  and  on  the  Continent,  among  whom  may  be 
m?ntioned  Euler.  Dr.  Young,  MM.  Frcsnel  and  Poiason, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Airy. 
In  order  to  understand  the.  mechanism  of  the  undula. 


tions,  let  it  be  imagined  that  a  particle  of  a  luminous 
body,  as  the  Bun  or  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  in  anv  state 
of  vibration  at  a  given  moment,  and  that  it  causes'  vi bra- . 
tions  in  the  particles  of  an  elastic  ethereal  medium  about 
it :  also,  for  simplicity,  let  it  be  supposed  (the  density  of 
the  medium  being  unifonn)  that  the  latter  particles  per- 
form their  vibrations'  to  and  fro  in  equal  times,  within  very 
short  and  equal  distances,  on  each  side  of  the  points  at 
wliich  they  would  be  at  rest  if  the  ether  were  undisturbed, 
and  in  the  directions  of  radii  from  the  luminous  particle  ; 
so  that,  in  the  time  that  any  particle  performs  one  vibra- 
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tion  to  or  fro,  a  certain  number  of  the  particles,  instead  of 
remaining  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  line  ac,  will  have 
disposed  themselves  in  the  manner  shown  between  the 
points  a'  and  b',  If  and  c",  and  so  on.  Now,  the  motions 
of  the  ethereal  particles  in  all  the  radiating  lines  being 
supposed  equal,  the  particles  which  are  in  the  surface  of 
an  imaginary  sphere  having  the  luminous  particle  for  a 
centre,  will  be  in  like  positions  or  like  states  of  condensa- 
tion with  respect  to  those  which  are  within  and  beyond 
that  surface;  and  the  shell,  or  interval  (  =  a'b\  b'c\  *&c.) 
between  the  two  nearest  surfaces  at  which  the  particles 
arc  in  like  states,  is  called  the  length  of  a  unve,  or  undula- 
tion :  let  this  be  represented  by  X.  Then,  if  T  Ik?  the  time 
in  which  anv  ethereal  particle  performs  one  vibration  to 
or  fro,  and  V  be  the  velocity  of  light  (which  from  astro- 
nomical observations  is  about  192,000  miles  per  second  l, 
we  have  VT  =  X.    If  V  be  expressed  in  inches,  X  will  be 

a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch;  A-  will  express  the  num- 
ber of  undulations  a'bf  in  one  inch,  and  this  being  nuriti- 
tipled  by  V  in  inches  will  give  -^r,  or  the  number  of  undu- 
lations wliich  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  one  second,  or 
the  number  of  times  in  which,  during  one  second,  an  ethe- 
real particle  makes  a  vibration  to  or  fro.  As  the  impulse 
communicated  by  the  luminous  particle  continues,  the 
waves  advance  with  the  velocity  V,  their  radii  increasing 
in  length  ;  so  that  if  the  origin  of  the  light  is  in  a  celestial 
body,  the  surface  of  the  wave  at  the  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plane. 

When  the  waves  from  a  luminous  point  arrive  at  or  near 
any  surface  which  may  arrest  or  change  the  rate  of  their 
progress,  every  point  in  such  surface  is  conceived  to  be- 
come the  centre  from  whence,  as  if  it  were  a  new  luminous 
point,  proceeds  another  series  of  concentric  spherical 
waves,  the  length  X  remaining  the  same  as  before  if  the 
ethereal  medium  is  the  same.  The  waves  thus  proceeding 
from  the  different  points  of  an  object  by  which  trie  original 
wave  was  arrested  interfere  with  one  another,  but  a  plant', 
or  curve  surface,  as  wt  n,  m' «',  &-c„  which  is  a  tangent  to 


the  surfaces  of  the  secondary  waves  at  points  where  the 
particles  are  in  like  states,  or  phases,  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  front  of  a  wave. 

The  secondary  waves  thus  arising  may  be  cither  re- 
flected back  from  the  surface  of  the  medium  on  which  the 
original  wave  is  incident,  or  thev  may  be  transmitted 
through  that  medium :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  either  by  vibrations  immediately 
communicated  to  the  ethereal  matter  within  the  medium, 
or  to  this  matter  through  vibrations  excited  in  the  par- 
ticles of  the  medium  itself:  but  the  velocity  of  the  trans- 
mitted waves  is  supposed  to  be  different  from  that  of  the 
incident  waves  when  the  density  or  elasticity  of  the  refract- 
ing medium  differs  from  that  in  which  the  rays  moved 
previously  to  their  incidence. 

*«-The  number  of  vibrations  to  or  fro  which  an  ethereal 
particle  makes  in  a  given  time  is  supposed  to  determine 
the  colours  of  natural  bodies:  but  V  is  constant,  since  it 
depends  on  the  homogeneity  and  unifonn  elasticity  of  the 
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ethereal  medium  ;  therefore  the  values  of  X  and  T  differ 
for  different  colours :  the  values  which  cause  the  percep- 
.tioti  of  redness  are  the  greatest,  and  those  which  produce 
the  violet  colour  are  the  least. 

Undulations  are  conceived  to  be  of  various  kinds  ;  that 
which  has  been  described  is  analogous  to  the  move- 
ment in  air  by  which  sound  is  produced.  A  second  kind 
may  be  supposed  to  be  that  in  which  the  particles  in 
each  radiating  line  perform,  without  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  line,  oscillations  of  small  extent  alternately 
on  each  side  of  it ;  the  oscillation*  taking  place  in  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  the  line  and  in  "one  plane  :  the 
points  where  the  particles  are  at  the  greatest  distances 
from  the  line  on  either  side  are  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  line  ;  and  each  of  these  intervals  constitutes  the  length 
of  an  undulation.  This  kind  of  vibration  is  nearly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  water 
when  a  stone  has  been  let  fall  in  it.  Both  of  these  kinds 
of  vibration  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  last  may  be  combined  with  a  like  vibralion 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  former  plane.  [Polariza- 
tion of  Light.)  It  must  be  observed  that,  whatever  be 
the  kind  of  undulation,  the  greatest  excursions  of  a  par- 
ticle on  each  side  of  its  mean  place  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  length,  a,  of  an  undu- 
lation. 

The  vibrations  produced  on  the  fibres  of  the  retina  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  perception  ot  brightness.  A  single  im- 
pulse, or  one  rejieuteu  at  irregular  intervals,  may  not  be 
capable  of  producing  such  perception ;  but  if  the  impulses 
are  repeated  at  the  same  point,  corresponding  motions 
may  be  excited  in  the  fibres,  and  hence  the  perception 
may  arise :  differences  of  colour  are  conceived  to  depend 
on  the  times  in  which  the  successive  impulses  arc  repeated. 
From  reasonings  founded  on  the  fact  that  no  gain  or  loss 
of  light  is  experienced  in  reflexion  or  refraction,  so  that 
the  amount  of  its  intensity  remains  constant  however  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  may  be  changed  in  quantity  or 
sign,  it  is  inferred  that  the  maximum  intensity  or  light  in 
the  eye  mav  be  expressed  by  the  square  of  the  whole  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  reflexion  takes 
plat  e  at  a  plane  sui  fucc,  on  the  uudulatory  hypothesis,  let 
the  plane  of  the  paper  be  perpendicular  to  thai  of  the  re- 


\ 


fleeting  surface,  and  let  AB  be  the  line  of  sectiou ;  also 
let  MN,  PQ,  R.S  be  three  radii  diverging  from  a  luminous 
point,  which,  for  simplicity,  conceive  to  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  radii  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  one 
another:  again,  the  successive  fronts  of  the  waves  being 
supposed  to  be  plane  surfaces,  let  them  intersect  the  plane 
of  the  paper  in  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  radii. 
Then  the  waves  which  are  in  part  arrested  at  N  and  Q 
would,  if  there  had  been  no  interruption,  have  continued 
their  motion,  and  a  wave  front  passing  through  S  would 
have  cut  the  paper  in  the  line  hoS,  the  ethereal  particles 
in  the  plane  passing  through  that  line  being  in  the  like 
phase. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption,,  let  spherical 
waves  diverge  from  N,  Q.  and  S  :  these  moving  with  the 
same  velocity  as  the  original  wave,  the  radii  NV,  Qo'  of 
the  waveB  which  diverge  from  N  and  Q  will  be  equal  to 
Nm,  Q<j,  at  the  time  that  a  wave  begins  to  diverge  fromS : 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  straight  line  passing  through 
£8  will  touch  the  spherical  surfaces  at  r/'  and  and  will 
be  the  intersection  of  the  front  of  the  reflected  wave  with 
the  paper.  This  front  will  be  a  plane,  and  the  line  Sq'n' 
will  make  with  NS  an  angle  equal  to  N9n.  Perpendicu- 
l»  to  this  line,  as  N«\  Qtf  produced,  will  denote  the 


direction  of  the  motion  of  the  reflected  wave ;  and,  from 
the  equality  of  the  triangles  SX«\  SX/i,  Sec.,  it  follow* 
that  this  direction  will  make  with  a  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  is  made  t>y 
any  of  the  lines  MN,  PQ,  &c.  That  is,  the  angle  of  re- 
flexion is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  manner  in  which  ordinary  refraction  at  a  plane  sur- 
face takes  place  on  the  undulatory  hypothesis  is  thus  ex- 
plained.   Let  AB  be  the  intersection  of  the  refracting  sur- 
face with  the  paper,  and,  as  before,  let  MN,  PQ,  RS  b«? 
three  radii  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  one  another;  also  let 
nqS  be  the  front  of  a  wave  which  would  have  been  formed 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption.   Now,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption,  let  agitations  be  excited  in  the  ether 
within  the  body,  so  that  N,  Q,  and  S  become  the  centres 
of  spherical  waves  whose  particular  fronts  n',  o',  and  S  ad- 
vance in  the  medium  with  velocities  equal  to  one  another, 
but  different  from  that  of  the  original  wave  before  inci- 
dence :  let      be  to  Qq',  and  Nm  to  Nn',  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  velocities  of  the  waves  previously  and  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  incidence  (suppose  as  m  to  1);  then  SgV 


will  be  a  straight  line,  and  will  represent  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  front  of  the  refracted  wave  with  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  The  angles  NS/i,  NSw',  are  equal  to  those 
which  the  directions  of  the  incident  and  retracted  wave* 
make  with  a  perpendicular,to  the  refracting  surface  ;  there- 
fore 

Nn  :  Nn'  (m  ;  1) sine  of  incidence  :  sine  of  refraction 
{see  also  Light,  p.  470,  col.  2),  and  the  velocities  of  the 
waves  before  and  after  incidence  are  to  one  another  as  the 
sine  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  refraction. 

In  order  that  the  relation  between  the  sines  of  incidence 
and  refraction  may  be  conformable  to  the  results  of  expe- 
riment, it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  velocity  of  the 
waves  is  diminished  when  they  enter  a  medium  more  dense 
than  that  in  which  they  previously  moved;  and  in  this 
circumstance  the  undulatory  theory  is  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  emission  :  for,  in  the  latter,  the  velocity  of  light  is  sup- 
posed to  be  increased  when  it  passes  from  any  medium 
into  one  more  dense. 

When  concentric  waves  fall  on  the  surface  of  a  concave 
mirror,  the  points  on  the  latter  which  are  struck  by  the 
vibrating  particles  of  ether  become  the  centres  of  spherical 
reflected  waves,  the  directions  of  whose  motions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flexion, tend  towards  the  axis  of  the  minor;  and  the  sur- 
faces which  touch  all  the  reflected  waves  at  points  in  the 
like  phase  become  those  of  as  many  general  reflected 
waves  of  spherical  forms,  having  their  convexities  towards 
the  mirror.  These  general  waves  go  on  contracting  till 
they  pass  successively  through  some  point  in  the  axis  ;.the 
form  of  the  mirror  being  such  as  to  permit  the  directions 
of  the  motions  of  the  reflected  waves  to  concur  in  a  point : 
from  this  point,  which  is  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  they 
afterwards  diverge  as  from  a  radiant  point.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  general  front  of  a  wave  formed  by  a  sur- 
face which  touches,  at  points  where  the  ethereal  particles 
ore  in  the  like  phase,  the  surfaces  of  waves  refracted  iu  a 
transparent  medium  (at  a  convex  surface  for  example)  will 
be  spherical,  and  will  have  its  convexity  towards  the  re- 
fracting surface.  These  waves  will  go  on  contracting, 
and  pass  successively  through  some  point  in  the  axis,  pro- 
vided the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  medium  be  such  as  to 
permit  the  directions  to  concur  in  one  point :  this  point  is 
the  focus,  and  from  it,  as  from  a  radiant  point,  the  con- 
centric waves  afterwards  diverge. 

When  several  undulations  coexist,  they  are  said  to  inter- 
fere with  one  another;  and  assuming  that  the  displacement 
of  a  particle  produced  by  any  number  of  coexisting  undula- 
tions may  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  the  displacement* 
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another'*  effect*.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  suppose  that  half  an  undulation  is 
lost  or  gained  hy  the  waves  reflected  either  from  the  first 
or  second  surface  ;  and  the  supposition  is  considered  by  no 
means  improbable,  since  there  may  exist  some  variation 
from  its  general  state,  in  the  density  or  elasticity  of  the 
ether  at  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  when  light  falls  on  the  lenses  at  great  angles  of 
incidence,  the  dilatations  of  the  rings,  computed  on  the 
undulatory  hypothesis,  differ  considerably  from  the  results 
of  experiment :  no  cause  has  yet  been  assigned  for  this 
direction,  and  the  one  follows  the  !  circumstance,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  arise 
equal  to  J\,  JX,  \\,  the  maximum  of  1  from  variations  in  the  general  law  of  refraction  when  the 

incidences  are  great. 

It  was  objected  by  Newton  to  the  undulatory  theory, 


which  the  undulations  would  separately  produce,  the  rules 
of  inlegiation  will  give  the  whole  amount  of  the  disturb- 
ance produced  by  the  interference  of  any  number  of  waves. 
When,  for  example,  two  waves  are  equal  in  length,  the 
greatest  amplitudes  of  vibration  may  occur  at  place*  which 
are  at  intervals  from  one  another  equal  to  X,  2X,  3X,  &c. ; 
and  if  the  amplitude*  are  equal,  the  whole  arap'itudc  of 
vibration  will  be  double  that  of  one  particle  alone :  thus 
on  a  screen  the  light  produced  by  the  two  undulations  will 
hi;  twice  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  two  equal  undulations  are  trans 
mitted  in  the  same 
t)1  her  at  an  interval 

amplitude  in  one  will  coincide  with  the  minimum  in  the 
other,  and  the  effects  will  be  destroyed,  or  the  particles 
will  be  at  rest,  and  on  a  screen  darknei*  will  be  the  result. 
If  the  undulations  follow  at  other  distances  the  destruction 
of  the  vibration*  will  be  incomplete,  and  on  the  screen 
the  brightness  will  have  some  intermediate  degree  of 
intensity. 

With  respect  to  polarized  light,  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Fresnel  and  Arago  have  shown  that  two  series  of  waves 
which  an*  polarized  in  the  same  plane  interfere  with  one 
another  in  the  mnnner  just  mentioned,  as  if  the  light  were 
not  polarized  :  also  that  if  two  series  of  waves  are  polarized 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  in  which  the  waves  of  common 
light  would  destroy  each  other's  disturbances,  their  inter- 
ference produces  no  effect. 

On  the  corpuscular  hypothesis,  if  the  particles  of  light 
ore  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  luminous  point  in  direc- 
tions strictly  rectilinear,  it  must  follow  that  the  shadow 
cast  on  a  screen  by  an  opaque  body  would  have  a  well-de- 
fined boundary  ;  also  that  its  magnitude  would  depend  on 
that  of  the  body  and  on  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the 
luminous  point  and  from  the  screen.  But  before  the  year 
1663  Grimaldi  had  observed  that  when  a  pencil  of  fight 
was  received  in  a  Oiuk  room  through  a  small  circular 
orifice,  the  rays,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  parallel  to  one 
another,  diverged  in  a  conical  manner;  and  lhat  the 
shadow  cast  by  an  opaque  body  was  bordered  by  coloured 
bands  or  fringes :  he  also  observed  that  when  light  was 
admitted  through  two  small  orifices  near  one  another,  the 
raj's  diverging  from  thence  became  intermixed,  and  that 
the  space  on  the  screen  on  which  the  intermingled  rays 
fell  was  darker  than  the  part  enlightened  only  by  the  rays 
from  one  orifice.  A  few  years  afterwards  Dr.  Hooke,  in 
this  country,  observed  the  tike  phenomena,  and  published 
an  account  of  them  in  his  '  Micrographia '  ( 16a*S).  The 
impossibility  at  that  time  of  giving  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  appearances  seems  to  have  led  Huygens  lo 
propose  the  theory  of  undulations. 

When  Newton  nad  succeeded  in  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  concentric  coloured  rings  which  are  formed 
between  the  surfaces  of  two  prisms  or  convex  lenses  of 
triads,  by  assuming  that  the  particles  of  light  in  a  refracting 
medium  experience  alternately,  at  the  end  of  very  small 
and  equal  intervals,  fit*  of  easy  reflexion  and  of  easy  trans- 
mission, he  applied  the  principle  to  the  passage  of  rays 
near  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body.  He  conceived  that  by 
alternate  fits  of  easy  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  par- 
ticles of  light  the  rays  might  assume  a  serpentine  form : 
and  that  from  corresponding  points  in  the  flexures  they 
might  soM  off  particles  in  lines  which,  crossing  one  an- 
other, would  form  series  of  points  where  the  light  would  be 
more  condensed  than  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  The 
order  and  magnitudes  of  the  bands  or  fringes  thus  pro- 
duced on  a  screen  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  explained 
by  Newton's  hypothesis,  but  the  theory  of  the  interference 
of  waves  has  been  shown  by  I>r.  Young  and  M.  Fresnel  to 
account  completely  for  the  phenomena :  it  does  not  how- 
ever follow  that  the  corpuscular  theory  is  incapable  of 
affording  an  equally  satisfactory  explanation.  [Diffrac- 
tion, col.  2.] 

From  the  first  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  it  fol- 
lows that  the  coloured  l  ings  between  two  lenses,  when  seen 
by  reflexion,  should  be  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same 
ouler  as  the  rings  seen  by  transmission,  beginning  with 
ahii'/ht  spot  in  the  centre  (for  the  interval  "between  the 
lenses  vanishes  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  therefore  the 
waves  reflected  from  both  surfaces  to  the  eye  must  there  he 
in  like  states),  whereas  the  central  spot  seen  by  reflection  is 
quite  black,  and  the  waves  must  consequently  destroy  one 


that,  if  just,  light  passing  by  the  edges  of  an  opaque  body 
cught  to  be  inflected  into  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body,  as 
waves  of  air  and  water  flow  round  any  obstacle  which  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  their  motion :  the  difficulty  has  not 
wholly  been  removed  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  such  in- 
flexions do  reallv  take  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  them  have  been  fully  explained 
by  the  theory.  Dr.  Young  allowed  a  diverging  pencil  of 
light  to  pass  into  a  dark  mom  through  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  having  placed  in  the  pencil  a  narrow  and  opaque 
body  with  parallel  sides,  he  observed  that  the  shadow 
which  the  body  cast  on  a  screen  was  divided  by  parallel 
coloured  bands  alternately  dark  and  bright,  the  band  in 
the  middle  being  always  bright.  Now,  that  this  appear- 
ance resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  light  after  being 
deflected  at  the  edges  of  the  opaque  body  was  evident, 
'  because  on  intercepting  the  light  at  one  side  of  the  body, 
the  bands  immediately  disappeared.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  "the  bands  on  the  undulatory  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that,  the  paths  of  the 
wsvm  of  light  from  the  edges  of  the  body  to  a  point  on  the 
screen  opposite  its  centre  being  equal  to  one  another,  the 
fronts  or  the  interfering  waves  must  arrive  at  that  centre 
in  the  same  state ;  and  their  effects  being  ndded  together, 
there  must  result  a  maximum  of  brightness  :  but  the  paths 
of  the  waves  from  the  edges  of  the  body  to  any  other  part 
of  the  shadow  on  the  screen  will  be  unequal ;  and  at  every 
place  where  the  difference  is  exactly  an  uneven  multiple 
of  ^X,  the  waves  must  arrive  in  opposite  phases,  and  thus 
destroy  each  other's  effects,  or  produce  darkness  :  between 
these  dark  bands  the  degrees  of  brightness  will  depend 
upon  the  states  of  the  interfering  waves  at  those  places.  If 
the  incident  light  is  homogeneous,  or  of  one  colour,  all  the 
bright  bands  are  of  that  colour,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  are  black. 

Besides  the  hands  so  formed  within  the  geometrical  sha- 
dow of  the  body,  a  series 
served  on  the  exterior  anu  on 
these,  like  the  fringes  notice* 
are  conceived  to  be  produced 
waves  of  light  which  come 

point  with  those  which  are  deflected  at  the  edges  of  the 
opaque  body ;  but,  in  onler  that  the  results  of  theory  may 
be  conformable  to  experiment,  Dr.  Young  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  there  is  a  gain  or  a  loss  of  half  the 
length  of  a  wave  in  the  paths  of  those  which  are  deflected ; 
as  in.  the  application  of  the  principle  of  interference  to 
the  coloured  rings  observed  by  reflexion  between  glass 
lenses. 

The  gain  or  loss  of  hnlf  an  undulation  must  also  be  al- 
lowed Tor  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  bnnds  or 
fringes  produced  by  polarized  light.  Thus,  when  a  series 
of  polarized  waves  is  made  to  pais  through  a  lamina  of 
sulphate  of  lime  whose  principal  section  is  inclined  at  45* 
j  to  the  plane  of  original  polarization,  the  waves  become  di- 
'  vided  into  two  scries  parallel  to  one  another  and  moving 
with  different  velocities:  then,  if  a  thick  rhomboid  of 
Iceland  spar  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  'ordinary  '  and 
'extraordinary'  waves  when  transmitted  through  two 
small  orifices  in  an  opaque  plate,  each  series  gives  rise  to 
three  sets  of  coloured  bands.  But  when  there  is  so  p'aeed 
a  thin  plate  of  spar  by  which  the  courses  of  the  two  sets  of 
waves  are  not  sensibly  separated  from  each  other,  instead 
of  three  set*  of  hand*,  only  one  is  observed  :  hence  it  follows 
accoiding  to  the  theory,  that  half  an  undulation  is  gained 
or  lost  at  the  place  where  the  extraordinary  waves  separate 
from  the  others;  or  that  the  two  series  of  waves  become 
polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  as  to 


f  parallel  bn 


ds  was  also  ob- 
each  side  of  that  shadow : 
by  Grimaldi  and  Newton, 
hy  the  interference  of  the 
I i redly  from  the  luminous 
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be  prevented,  from  assuming  the  state  of  interference  by 
which  coloured  bands  would  be  produced. 

That  the  inflexions  of  the  luminiferous  waves  about  the 
sides  of  any  obstacle  to  their  direct  progress  are  incon- 
siderable may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  shortness  of 
the  undulations  in  an  ethereal  medium  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  resisting  surface :  on  which  account  the 
lateral  disturbances  arising  from  their  interference  with 
one  another  decrease  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  become 
insensible. 

Phenomena  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  exhibited  when  a  pencil  of  light,  admitted  into  a  dark 
room  and  allowed  to  pass  through  an  orifice,  is  received  on 
a  screen.  If  the  orifice  is  a  narrow  slit  with  parallel  sides, 
the  image  on  the  screen  will  be  a  series  of  parallel  bare, 
alternately  dark  and  bright,  and  symmetrically  disposed  on 
each  side  of  a  bright  bar  in  the  centre  :  if  the  orifice  is  cir- 
cular, the  central  image  is  either  a  bright  or  a  dark  spot 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  screen,  and  about  it  arc 
concentric  coloured  rings.  It  is  remarkable  that  if  the 
pencil  of  light  falls  upon  an  opaque  object  of  small  di- 
•mensions,  the  place  on  the  screen  where  the  geometrical 
image  of  that  object  should  fall  is  bright,  and  of  the  same 
intensity  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  object  had  been  in- 
terposed. 

The  breadths  of  the  bands,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
concentric  circles  of  light  and  darkness,  are  found  to  de- 
pend on  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  material  by  which  the  diffraction  is 
produced ;  and  Dr.  Young  considers  this  circumstance  as 
a  strong  argument  against  the  opinion  that  the  pheno- 
mena are  the  results  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  ex- 
ercised by  the  edges  of  the  material  on  the  particles  of 
light.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed  that 
some  discrepancies  between  the  results  of  the  undulatory 
theory  and  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  within  the  sha- 
dows of  small  circular  discs  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Potter  of  University  College,  London. 

From  the  breadths  of  the  bands  produced  by  the  diffrac- 
tion of  light  are  obtained  the  lengths  of  the  waves  of  dif- 
ferent colours ;  and  a  convenient  method  of  forming  the 
bauds  for  this  purpose  consists  in  causing  the  light  to  be 
reflected  from  two  minors  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  very 
small  angle,  or  to  be  refracted  through  a  triangular  prism, 
two  of  whose  sides  make  very  small  angles  with  the  third  : 
the  light  is  allowed  to  diverge  from  a  luminous  point,  and, 
after  reflexion  or  refraction,  the  interference  of  the  waves 
will  produce  parallel  bands,  alternately  dark  and  light,  on 
a  screen.  By  the  undulatory  theory  the  distance  of  any 
bright  or  dark  band  from  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  de- 
pends directly  on  the  length  of  the  wave  and  inversely  on 
the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  or  of  the  sides  of  the  prism, 
to  each  other ;  and  since  the  inclination  may  be  made 
very  small,  the  length  X  of  the  wave  can  be  determined 
with  great  precision.  This  length,  for  the  extreme  red 
colour,  has  been  found  to  be  0  00O02OG  inches,  and  for  the 
extreme  violet  colour  0-0000107  inches.  The  length  of  a 
wave  for  each  colour  is  very  nearly  four  times  the  length 
of  a  fit  of  easy  reflexion,  or  easy  refraction  in  the  corpus- 
cular hypothesis. 

In  the  wave  theory  it  is  assumed  that  common  white 
light  is  caused  by  the  combined  undulations  of  the  ethereal 
medium,  when  waves  of  different  lengths  are  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  most  serious  difficulty  to  which  that  theory 
is  subject  lies  in  the  imperfect  explanation  which  it  afford), 
of  the  unequal  refrangihilitics  of  different  colours.  That 
there  are  no  appreciable  differences  in  the  velocities  of 
light  of  different  colours,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing consideration  among  others: — if  such  differences  exist, 
a  satellite  of  Jupiter,  on  entering  into  the  shadow  of  that 

!>lanet,  would  appear  to  be  successively  tinted  with  dif- 
ferent colours,  which  is  not  the  case.  Hence,  as  refraction 
depends  on  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  the 
waves  in  the  ether  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  refracting  medium,  these  velocities  must  have  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  each  other  for  light  of  all  colours;  it  should 
follow,  therefore,  that  no  dispersion  of  the  colours  after  re- 
fraction can  take  place  :  this  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  the 
only  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  remove  the  difficulty 
consists  in  assuming  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  in  re- 
fracting media  are  variously  affected  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  particlqs  of  the  medium  itself.  Mr.  Airy  suggests  that 
the  development  of  the  action  caused  by  the  particles  of  a 


refracting  medium  may  depend  on  time,  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  may  give  rise  to  unequal  refrangihilitics  by  pro- 
ducing differences  in  the  velocities  with  which  waves  are 
transmitted  through  the  medium.  {Mathematical  Tracts, 
pp.  285-6,  note.) 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  diffraction  are  accounted  for  on  the  undulatory 
hypothesis ;  but  while  there  yet  remains  unexplained  by 
that  hypothesis  so  important  a  circumstance  as  the  different 
refnuigibilities  of  light,  which  are  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  the  corpuscular  theory,  and  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  material  particles  on  one  another,  as  well  a-s  of 
the  propagation  of  motion  through  elastic  media,  is  so  im- 
perlct  t.  philosophers  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in  suspending 
their  judgment  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
rival  theories. 

UNGER.  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB,  was 
born  in  1750,  at  Berlin.    His  father.  Johann  Georg  Unger, 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  into  printing,  and  the  typographical  ornaments 
then  usually  displayed  in  printed  books.  The  art  of  wood- 
cutting, which  had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  revived  by  him, 
and  he  engraved  in  wood  several  landscapes,  which  arc 
even  now  considered  as  works  of  art.   When  he  died,  in 
1788,  his  son,  who  was  established  as  a  publisher  and 
printer,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.   He  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  printers  and  wood-cutters  of 
his  time.    As  a  printer,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  such 
changes  in  the  types  of  the  German  printed  characters  as 
would  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Roman,  and  remove  their 
old-fashioned  and  angular  forms.   The  kind  of  types  which 
he  introduced  were  called,  after  him,  Ungenan  types 
(Unger'schc  Schrift),  and  were  used  for  a  time  very  exten- 
sively, but  afterwards  they  gave  way  to  the  old  forms. 
The  art  of  wood-cutting  was  much  improved  by  him.  and 
he  was  the  first  who  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  estimation 
in  Germany.    As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  he 
was  appointed,  in  the  y««r  18QQ.  prnlVannr  at  <hi>  Araderny 
of  Arts  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  some 
years.   At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  business  as  a 
publisher,  and  many  excellent  works  appeared  from  his 
establishment.    He  died  in  1804,  and  his  wife,  Friederike 
Helen  Unger,  a  woman  of  very  great  acquirements  and 
talent,  continued  his  business  until  her  death,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1813.   Friederike  Unger  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  writer  of  novels,  and  as  a  trans- 
lator from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  two  lan- 
guages she  was  perfectly  familiar.   Her  novels,  which  are 
still  much  read,  are  chiefly  praised  for  their  beautiful 
delineation  of  character.    The  best  among  them  are: — 
1,  '  Julchcn  Griinthal,  cine  Pcnsionsgeschichte '  (Julia 
Grtinthal,  or  the  History  of  a  Girl  at  a  Boarding-school), 
Berlin,  1704,  8vo.    A  third  and  much  enlarged  edition,  in 
2  vols.,  appeared  in  1798.    It  is  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages.   2,  '  Bekenntnisse  einer  Schonen  Seele'  (Confes- 
sions of  a  fair  Saint),  Berlin.  1806 ;  3, '  Dcr  junge  Framose 


und  das  Deutsche  Miidchcn'  (The  young  Frenchman  and 
the  German  Girl;,  Hamburg,  1810.  Most  of  her  works 
appeared  without  her  i 


UNGHVAR,  a  county  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in 
the  circle  on  this  side  of  the  Theiss,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Galicia,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Beregh,  on 
the  south-east  by  Szaboltz,  nnd  on  the  south-west  and  west 
by  Zemplin.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  mountains,  which  are  branches  of  the  Carpathians: 
only  the  smaller  south-western  portions  form  part  of  the 
great  plain  of  the  kingdom,  which  has  a  good  and  fertile 
soil.  The  principal  nvers  arc  the  Ungh,  the  Laborza,  and 
the  Latorza.  The  natural  productions  are  oats,  rye,  a  small 
quantity  of  barley  and  wheat,  w  ine,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  hemp.  The  area  is  about  1250  square  miles.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  productive  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  large  numbers  of  swine  are  driven 
from  great  distances  to  be  fattened  on  the  mast  of  these 
oak-forests.  On  the  branch  of  the  Carpathians  called  the 
Bcszkid  there  are  fine  pine-forests.  These  forests  abound 
in  most  kinds  of  game.  Fish  and  bees  are  in  abundance. 
Homed  cattle  are  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  minerals  are  iron,  some  gold,  and  also  marble. 
The  county  has  84,250  inhabitants  (now  probably  nearly 
90,000),  of  whom,  in  1833,  62,000  were  Roman  Catholics 
(chiefly  United  Greeks),  12,000  Protestants,  and  5000  Jews. 
Unghvak,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  is  situ- 
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atcd  in  48"  33'  N.  lat.  and  22°  22'  E.  long.,  on  the  river 
Ungh,  at  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and 
dark  forests,  1272  feet  above  tho  Mediterranean.  The  situa- 
tion is  extremely  pleasant,  with  fine  views  of  the  Hegyallya 
and  the  great  plain.  Unghvar  has  an  antient  castle,  which 
is  kept  in  good  repair  and  inhabited  :  it  was  well  fortified 
ho  far  back  as  the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Hungarians  under  Arpad.  The  bishop  of  Munkatz  and 
his  cnapter  reside  in  this  castle.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
seminar)'  for  young  clergymen,  a  Roman  Catholic  gym- 
nasium, a  very  fine  principal  church,  a  newly  erected 
county-hall,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkably  beautiful 
edifice,  the  former  Jesuits'  college,  the  public  granary, 
and  several  other  handsome  buildings.  The  population  is 
about  0500.  At  the  village  of  Szobranz,  at  a  snort  distance 
to  the  north-west,  there  is  a  sulphureous  bath,  which  is 
celebrated  throughout  Hungary,  but  it  must  be  warmed 
before  it  is  used.    The  water  is  likewise  taken  internally. 

(Blumenbach,  Gemiilde  der  Oe*terreichischen  Monarchic 
Beschreibung  von  Ungarti,  Croatien,  Sluvonien  ;  Hassel, 
Handbuch.) 

UNGKA-ETAM,  the  Asiatic  name  for  Hylobates  Raf- 
Jl'sii,  Geofir..  one  of  the  Gibbons,  or  Long-armed  Apes. 
[IIylobatks.] 

Description. — Hair  thick,  furry,  black,  but  in  some  lights 
deep  brown  ;  loins,  and  thighs  externally,  lighter,  being 
of  a  pale  coffee  hue.  Face  encircled  with  white  hair, 
which  is  narrow  across  the  forehead;  but  upon  the  cheeks 
expands  into  large  bushy  whiskers,  which  unite  under  the 
t  hin.  Back  of  the  hands  and  feet  black  ;  face,  palms,  and 
soles  dark  blue ;  hair  on  fore-arm  reversed  towards  the 
elbow.    There  are  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs. 

Localiti/. -Sumatra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padang, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare.  [Ungka-ftjti.] 

UNGKA-PUTI,  an  Asiatic  name  for  Hylobates  agi- 
lis,  one  of  the  Gibbons.    [Hylohatks,  vol.  xii.,  p.  407.*] 

Description. — Male. — Head,  shoulders,  inside  of  the 
arms,  fore-arms,  legs,  thighs,  breast,  and  belly,  deep  coffee 
hue ;  under  surface  of  the  body  darker  than  the  upper 
surface.  Hind  head,  back,  and  loins,  from  behind  the 
shoulders  to  the  end  of  the  body,  and  thighs,  externally 
light  blond.  Cheek*  covered  with  large  white  whiskers, 
united  above  by  a  narrow  l>and  of  the  same  colour  across 
the  lower  part  of  Ihe  forehead.  Callosities  encircled  by  a 
few  brownhairs.  First  joints  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
behind  united.  Face  bluish-black.  Eyes  sunk.  Brows 
large  and  projecting.  Hair  of  the  head  with  a  backward 
direction.  Canine  teeth  very  long  and  projecting.  Fur 
soft  and  woolly. 

Female. — Face  browner  than  that  of  the  male  ;  whiskers 
not  so  large,  and  more  obscure ;  eyebrows  not  so  project- 
ing ;  breast  and  belly  less  hairy. 

Colour  of  the  young  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  adults, 
hut  leas  intense  ;  always  however  darker  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  than  on  the  posterior. 

Localities.— Malay  Peninsula  and  the  large  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Habits,  ^-c.-Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  both  the 
Ungka-etam  and  Ungka-puti  are  more  timid  than  the 
Siamang,  and  arc  without  its  strength  and  boldness.  The 
people  of  the  country  where  it  resides  believe  that  the 
Ungka-puti  will  die  of  grief  if  it  sees  a  preference  given  to 
another.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Sir  Stamford  remarks 
that  one  in  his  possession  sickened  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  did  not  recover  until  relieved  from  the  cause 
of  his  vexation  by  the  removal  of  his  rival,  a  Siamang,  to 
another  apartment. 

M.  Duvaucel  observes  that  the  Ungka-puti  lives  more 
frequently  in  couples  than  in  families,  aud  is  the  least 
common  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben- 
coolen.  Strongly  contrasted  with  the  Siamang,  it  is,  he 
says,  surprisingly  agile,  darting  away  like  a  bird ;  and,  like 
some  birds,  is  only  to  be  shot,  so  to  speak,  flying.  Upon 
the  perception  of  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger,  it 
is  soon  far  away.  Rapidly  ascending  to  the  tree-tops,  it 
grasps  the  most  flexible  branches;  and  after  balancing 
itself,  and  acquiring  sufficient  impetus,  it  repeatedly  springs, 
apparently  without  effort  or  fatigue,  to  the  distance  of  forty 
feet  and  more. 

As  a  domesticated  pet,  M.  Duvaucel  gives  it  credit  for 
no  extraordinary  faculty.    It  is,  he  remarks,  not  so  clumsy 

•  V*  ate  now  enabled  to  five  a  more  accural*  dewripiiou  of  th»  animal  and 
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as  the  Siamang,  and  its  movements  arc  more  ready  and 
graceful ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  its  manners  are  less  lively 
than  those  of  the  monkey-tribe  generally.  Looking  only 
at  the  external  appearance  of  its  long  and  slender  arms 
and  short  bandy  legs,  one  would  not  suppose  that  its 
muscle  was  so  vigorous  and  its  address  so  surprising ;  but 
M.  Duvaucel  adds  that  a  large  portion  of  intelligence  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  allotted  to  it :  in  this  respect  he 
considers  it  to  be  in  no  way  superior  to  the  Siamang ;  and 
he  observes  that  both  species  are  without  the  high  and 
expanded  forehead  indicative  of  superior  intelligence. 
What  he  had  seen  however  convinced  him  that  the  Ungka- 
puti  is  susceptible  of  education  to  a  certain  point.  It  has 
not,  he  says,  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  Siamang: 
it  may  be  Unified  or  pleased :  it  flies  from  danger,  and 
appreciates  good  treatment ;  and  he  characterises  it  as 
greedy,  curious,  and,  occasionally,  even  gay.  Although 
without  the  guttural  sac  of  the  Siamang.  its  cry,  he  remarks, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  ;  and  he  states  that  the  Ungka-puti 
is  known  by  various  names  to  the  Sumatran  natives :  among 
others,  Wou-wou,  a  designation  by  which  another  species, 
Ihjlobate*  leuciscus,  has  long  been  distinguished. 

We  agree  in  thinking,  with  the  author  of  the  *  Natural 
History  of  Lemurs,  Monkeys,  and  Opossums,'*  that  M. 
Duvaucel  must  have  drawn  his  portraits  of  the  Ungka- 
puti  and  the  Siamang  from  animals  in  a  state  of  debility 
and  disease.  Mr.  George  Bennett's  interesting  account 
of  the  Siamang,  in  his  «  Wanderings,'  is  much  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  the  able  French  naturalist,  and  places 
that  species  in  a  very  different  light  as  to  its  intel- 
ligence, affection,  and  discrimination.  With  regard  to 
Hylobates  agilis,  those  individuals  which  we  have  seen 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  sen- 
sibility. The  Ungka-puti  Is  a  very  affectionate  creature  : 
it  has  been  known  to  seek  out  and  fondle  a  baby, 
laying  its  face  close  to  the  check  of  the  infant,  which  re- 
mained perfectly  at  ease  under  the  caress  of  its  long-armed 
strange  companion.  It  seemed  to  have  some  fun  about  it, 
for  it  would  lie  in  the  bosom  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  it 
belonged,  look  him  kindly  in  the  face,  and  then,  with  its 
length  of  arm  passed  round  him,  pick  his  waistcoat  pocket 
opposite  to  the  side  on  which  it  was  reposing,  apparently 
thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  of  a  cigar,  or  anything  on  which 
it  could  lay  its  lean  lengthened  fingers.  In  the  same  spirit 
it  would  frolic  with  an  Orang.  Light  as  a  fairy,  and  quick 
in  its  unerring  motions  as  a  bird,  it  would  sportively  elude 
all  the  efforts  of  its  comparatively  unwieldy  Caliban  of  a 
playmate  to  catch  it.  Darting  suddenly  from  a  distance 
to  some  holdfast,  it  would  suspend  itself  by  its  arms  over 
the  head  of  the  Orang,  and  spin  itself  as  it  were,  like  some 
intrusive  insect,  about  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  more  sedate 
ape,  avoiding  the  grasp  of  the  latter  with  astonishing 
adroitness.  After  a  time  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  caught 
by  the  Orang,  who  would  soon  let  it  go,  again  to  resume 
its  amusing  agile  tricks  and  mercurial  motions.  Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  witnesssed  such  a  scene,  and  listened 
with  curious  attention  to  the  long,  loud,  and  not  unmusical 
notes  uttered  by  this  species,  especially  in  the  morning. 

UNGUENTS,  or  ointments,  are  unctuous  substances, 
for  external  application,  and  intended  to  answer  a  variety 
of  purposes,  according  to  their  composition.  They  are 
variously  designated  according  to  their  nature  and  con- 
sistence. At  one  stage  of  surgery  they  were  of  a  very 
complicated  kind,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
balsams  (artificial)  of  the  continental  pharmacopoeias  ;  but 
the  progress  of  modern  science  leading  to  greater  sim- 
plicity, their  numbers  are  much  reduced,  and  their  in- 
gredients fewer.  If  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  wax, 
without  resin,  and  of  oil,  with  or  without  other  more  active 
materials,  and  have  a  consistence  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
plasters,  they  are  termed  cerates;  when  fats  or  resin  are 
used,  so  that  the  consistence  is  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  butter,  they  arc  termed  ointments;  if  distilled  fragrant 
waters  or  essential  oils  are  used,  they  are  termed  po- 
matums, or  pomades ;  and  occasionally,  if  the  appearance 
correspond,  some  are  termed  butters,  or  pastes,  such  as 
almond  paste,  which,  being  bland  and  emollient,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  some  other  compounds  a\so 
called  butters  [Butters,  in  Pharmacy],  which  are  acrid 
and  corrosive,  such  as  butter  of  antimony,  or  violent  poi- 
sons, such  as  butter  of  arsenic.  Most  ointments  are  formed 

*  I-ondoo,  UW,  Knight  >wl  Co. 
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by  melting  together  the  ingredient*,  and  in  doing  this  the 
heat  should  never  exceed  that  of  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  To  ensure  uniformity  and  smoothness,  not  only 
should  the  ingredients  be  carefully  stirred  while  on  the 
fire,  but  they  should  be  strained  through  a  cloth  while  yet 
in  the  liquid  state  :  if  essential  oils  are  used,  these  must  be 
added  afterwards.  Some  are  made  by  merely  triturating 
the  materials  together,  as  in  the  case  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment. No  great  quantity  of  any  ointment  should  be  pre- 
pared at  one  time,  as  they  are  apt  to  undergo  changes, 
sometimes  very  detrimental,  either  by  the  ingredients 
acting  on  each  other,  or  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
air.  Many  should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted,  such  as 
the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  chief  use  of  ointments  is  either  by  their  emollient 
qualities  to  soften  tense  or  hardened  pans,  or  to  sheath 


excoriated  ports  from  acrid  secretions  or  the  irritation  of 
the  air.  Applied  to  ulcers,  they  may,  according  to  their 
nature,  besides  excluding  the  air,  promote  the  healing,  if 
judiciously  used,  or  hinder  it  if  improperly  used.  For 
chapped  hands  or  rough  skins,  one  of  the  mildest  and 
safest  applications  is  almond-paste. 

UNGUICULATA.  Llnnaius  divided  the  Mammalia 
into  the  following  sections  :—l'nguicul<xta,  Uxgl-lata,  and 
Mutica.  [Whales.] 

The  Ungtticulata,  or  Clawed  Mammals,  included  the 
orders  Bruia,  Glt'res,  Primates,  and  Feree. 

U'NGULA.  The  hoof  of  a  horse  looks  like  the  part  of  a 
cone  which  is  separated  from  the  part  containing  the 
vertex  by  an  oblique  plane.  Hence  such  a  solid  is  called 
an  ungula,  and  rules  for  the  determination  of  its  content 
are  given  in  ^ 


End  o?  Volume  tbi  Twenty-fifth. 
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